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HOLY  LAND. 


CHARLES  MILLS, 

▲UTHOA  OF  ▲  BUTOEY  Of  COVfALBXf  STC,  ETC. 


Therefore,  friends, 


As  far  as  to  the  Sepalcfave  of  Christ, 
(Whose  »o!<]jpr  now,  under  whose  blessed 
Wc  are  impn  4g<«il  and  engaged  to  tight) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy ; 
\Vtios«  arm«  were  mouiUeU  in  their  mother's  wombs 
To  chase  these  Pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Ovar  iHioao  tieiea  walk*il  Ummo  UommJ  ftat 
Whieht  ftmlaeB  hnadred  yoaia  ago^  were  siil'd. 
For  our  adfantage,  oa  the  bitter 
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PREFACE. 


Ths  supposed  duty  of  relieviug  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  from 

the  yoke  of  the  Muselmans  influenced  the  western  world  (hiring  a  con-  * 
siJerabie  part  of  the  middle  ages.  Ilhad  its  origin  in  the  universal  feeling 
of  regarding  wilii  veneration  the  scenes  of  great  events;  it  was  nourished 
aad  matured  by  the  common  disposition  of  setting  the  seal  of  absolute  obli- 
gation upon  every  liune  that  is  connected,  in  however  remote  a  degree, 
with  piety  :  it  was  quickened  into  action  by  indignation  at  insults  and  in- 
toleniDce  of  error  :  and  it  was  supported  during  its  roigu  as  a  principle  of 
CQodQct  by  Papal  authority,  political  interests,  habitual  hope,  a  deep  dis* 
daiD  of  submission  to  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  by  the  love  of  that 
bnurarablo  reputationy  which  in  days  of  chivalry  was  bestowed  upon  mili- 
tant  Christians. 

To  what  authors  can  an  English  reader  refer  for  a  historical  narrative  of 
the  romantic  superstition  of  his  ancestors?    Fuller  is  the  only  writer  in  our 

language  who  has  made  the  Holy  Wars  the  subject  of  separate  discussion 
and  distinct  inquiry.  His  book  is  valuable  and  ufnn^^ing  on  account  of  its 
wuand  sentences,  but  possesses  no  claim  to  praise  lor  amplitude,  or  accu- 
racy of  detail.  The  popular  historians  of  England  liave  bestowed  only  a 
few  pages  upou  the  topic:  for  as  tlie  transmarine  expeditious  of  the  people 
of  Europe  stood  independent  of  the  usual  political  relations  between  coun- 
tries as  the  Latin  kitigdom  and  principalities  in  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
oslODies  of  all  the  stales  of  the  wesi,and  not  of  any  one  in  particular*  a  detail 
^  the  iDorld's  Mate  does  not  naturally  forma  portion  of  the  history  of 
tty  single  nation. 

And  yet  the  shores  of  Palestine  may  not  be  improperly  regarded  merely 
« ihe  theatre  of  English  chivalry.  Many  of  oar  most  vigorous  and  war- 
like princes  sought  martyrdom  or  glory  in  Asia.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
IS  cliH  liy  remarkable  for  his  martial  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Robert 
Cunhose  (the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror),  Richard,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall  brother  of  king  Henry  HI.),  and  ilie  all-praised  Edward  (after- 
wards King  Edward  I.),  were  licroical  votaries  of  the  cross.  Even  after 
5iie  Crusaders  had  been  driven  from  Syria,  and  tlie  cry  of  religions  war 
was  heard  but  at  intervals  in  Europe,  onr  brave  and  politic  niunarchs, 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  wished  to  rekindle  ilie  flames  of  holy  zeal.  Some 
of  the  most  noble  youth  of  England  followed  "  the  nariur  of  their  kiugs,'* 
•nd  were  celebrated  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  knights.  They  rested  thek 
best  hopes  of  never-dying  honour  on  their  ardour  in 

^  That  eaote  that  should  all  wart  begin  and  •od.*' 

Their  love  of  pilgrimages  and  crusades  appears  in  their  sepulchral  monu» 
**Ols,  Ou  couleujplatini^  ilie  cross-legged  figures  iu  tlie  aisles  of  oiir 
reoenble  cathedrals,  the  days  of  chivalry  rise  before  us  in  awful  and 
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splendid  recoUectioD«  We  feel  and  own  the  geniiu  of  the  place  i  and  con- 
trast the  present  solenm  tranquillity  and  mournful  silence  of  the  tomh  with 

the  horrid  din  of  Paynim  war.  We  trace  with  fancy's  eye  the  fortunes  of 
the  soldier  of  Christ,  from  the  joyful  moment  of  his  investment  with  the 
sacred  badge  to  the  hour  of  his  triumph  or  death.  I  liscontempt  of  a  peril- 
ous march,  and  his  heroic  ardour  in  the  Syrian  fields,  awe  and  command 

our  imrieination  ;  while  his  sacrifice  of  country  and  kindred  throws  an  air 
of  sublime  devotedness  round  his  exj^loits,  and  forbids  us  from  censuritia^ 
with  severity  tlie  madness  of  ilie  cMitiirpnse.  As  in  his  life,  at  the  call  of 
religion,  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  faith- 
less, so  in  deat!i  his  marble  hand  grasps  the  hilt, and  iiis couatenance  looks 
defiance  and  disdain. 
The  lion-hearted  Flantagenet 

*'lMd  perform 
Beyond  thoughts'  compass  ;  that  formor  fabuloOS  tUUff 
Being  now  seen  l  o^^ible  enoughf  got  credit; 
Thai  Bevis  was  believM," 

It  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected,  that  no  labour  of  research  would 
have  been  spared  in  treating  of  the  Grande  of  king  Richard  I. ;  besides^ 
national  associations  give  it^a  high  degree  of  interest,  and  it  was  a  war 
more  brilliant  in  its  military  events  and  more  diversified  in  its  politics  than 
most  of  the  others.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  is  the  only  author  who  appears  to 
hare  justly  appreciated  the  subject. 

Few  circumstances  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Christendom  were  more  singular 
than  the  diversion  of  the  fifth  expedition  from  its  Asiatic  ol  u-cts  to  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  empire  were 
involved  in  the  coinmoii  struggles  between  the  Turks  and  the  Latins,  the 
Crusades  occupy  a  space  in  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Of  many  of  the  holy  war:>  Mr.  Gibbon  has  made  only 
hasty  and  imperfect  sketches,  principally  taken  ftom  Vertot,  L'Histoire  dee 
Chevaliers  Hospitallers  de  S.  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  and  from  Mailly,  L'Esprit 
des  Croisades :  the  former  an  amusmg  bat  superficial  performance,  the 
latter  the  result  of  considerable  original  inquiry ;  but  where  fancy  often 
supplies  the  want  of  facts,  and  historical  accuracy  is  bent  and  accommodated 
to  dramatic  effect.  The  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Crusades  are  altogether 
unnoticed^  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  But  of  the  expedition,  in  which  the  Byzantine 
empires  was  principally  interested,  he  has  treated  with  sacli  fidelity  and 
splendour,  the  historic  tissue  is  so  closely  drawn  and  so  finely  wrought, 
that  every  one  who  writes  upon  the  Crusades  must  regret  that  tiie  £tth 
armament  is  a  part  of  his  subject. 

Whether  the  holy  wars  are  considered,  then,  as  belonging  to  the  public 
affairs  of  Kuiope,  or  as  a  portion  of  the  early  history  of  England,  a  history 
of  them  iu  the  Kiiglisli  language  appears  to  be  a  debideratum ;  and  as 
hitherto  the  subject  has  been  only  partially  or  generally  written  upon,  the 
present  attempt  is  submitted  to  the  public 
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tn  Palestine.  —  Elfects  of  the  MostoW 
erndtj. — Pope  Sylvaater  tl.  plnne  a  croawle. — 
Bftda  in  Europe  of  the  political  changes  in 
A«»-—  Wish  uf  Pope  Gregory  Vll.  re>?pt"ct- 
mg  the  slate  of  the  Kant  —  History  of  Asia 
Minor. Coatiniinlion  of  the  eflBicta  of  the 
ML-<!pms'  cru<  !ty.  —  Religioot  and  military 
^ini  in  £aropo. 

AiTBR  the  accomplifihtnent  of  prophecy 
ia  the  destnicUoo  of  Ihe  aeeosd  temple, 
pagastam  became  the  reUgion  of  Jera- 
nfeiD,  and  the  insulting  and  iniolerani 

Romans  dedicated  lo  Venus  and  Jove  the 
spots  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the 
pswsion  of  the  Saviour.  But  in  the 
iourih  century  ihe  banner  of  the  cross 
Iriomphed  over  polyiheiam.  The  piety 
ef  Chriftiaa  emperon  raised  churches 
on  the  mint  of  heathen  temples,  and 
Jerusalem  continued  a  eeat  of  the  true 
faith,  till  the  "  Star  of  Islamism"  arose, 
and  the  Arabians  clian^ed  the  moral  and 
political  aspect  of  the  world.  For  three 
J^9  liie  Holy  Giiy  was  subject  in  reci- 
procal sQcceseioii  to  the  caliphs  of  Bag- 
and  to  those  of  Cairo.  But  the 
remmanders  of  \\\v.  faithful  in  Egypt 
finally  prevatlcdt  and  in  the  year  069 
their  dooiinton  over  Palestine  wns  esta- 
blished, k  century,  however,  had  uot 
3 


elapsed  before  a  storm  irom  the  north 
burst  upon  the  fairest  and  largest  portion 
of  Muhammedan  countries,  and  the  cala- 
mity of  foreign  invasion  was  added  to 
the  miseries  of  political  feuds.  From 
the  bleak  and  ungenial  plains  of  Khozzer, 
at  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  a 
mass  of  fierce  and  unpolished  Turkmans, 
called  in  history  the  Spljuk  Turks,  rolled 
lo  the  milder  regions  of  the  south.  Be- 
tween the  years  1038  and  1092,  all 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  most  of  Svria,  owned 
for  their  lords,  Togrol,  Seljuk,  Alp  Ars- 
Ian,  and  Malek  Shall.  In  the  divisions 
between  the  lords  of  the  Moslem  world, 
these  Tartarian  princes  chose  the  side 
of  tho  caliph  of  Bagdad;  they  rescued 
him  from  the  rebellion  of  his  'i'urkish 
guards,  and  from  the  hostility  of  his 
Egyptian  rival.  They  then  can  led  on 
offensive  war  with  the  enemies  of  their 
ally,  and  a  general  of  Malek  Sliah,  about 
the  year  1076,  tore  Jerusalem  from  their 
rrrisp.  The  jie\v  conquest  was  inlrusted 
lo  Urlok,  tiiiir  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Turks  from  the  plains  of  Kipjack,  and 
who  soon  converted  his  government  into 
an  independent  principality.  The  city 
was  alternately  under  the  authority  of  the 
Seljoks  and  the  Ortokites,  for  eighteen 
years,  but  in  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
:  thf  Fgypiians  once  more  became  lords 
of  the  ascendant,  and  recovered  their 
power  in  Palestine.* 

Jerusalem,  whether  in  a  state  of  glory 
or  of  abasement,  was  alwayst  held  dear 


*  De  Guignes,  Hvres  1  i  and  1 3. 

f  Jerome  in  hio  oevenleenth  epiatia,  aa^  that 

proi)!c  bf^^'an  tu  pifc^riinii^e  to  JcrtUalotP  (Itnetl/ 
after  the  aaceasioa  of  Christ. 
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and  .acred  by  the  Christian.    In  ihe 

early  ages  of  llie  church,  a  religious  cu- 
rios^ity  i>rompted  people  lo  visit  ihose 
places  which  ihe  scriplures  liavo  sancti- 
fied,' and  as  percepubie  objeci»  awakea 
aisoeiated  thoughts  and  feelings.t  the 
travellers  found  their  sympathiea  stronger 
and  their  devotions  more  fervent,  in  be- 
holdini?  the  scenes  of  the  ministry  of 
their  Divine  master,  than  in  simply  reaJ- 
in?  the  narrative  of  his  life.  From  the 
impious  and  vain  attempt  of  the  emperor 
Juttan  to  re-edify  the  walls  of  the  Holy 
City,  the  moral  conclusion  should  have 
been  drawn,  that  heaven  had  manireKted 
its  providence  in  order  lo  complete  its 
promises  for  the  perfect  abrogation  of 
Judaism  ;  but  superstition  readily  fancied 
that  there  wn*^  '^oine  peculiar  sanctity  in 
the  very  ground  ol"  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
sequently the  habit  of  visiting  Palestine 
beeame  strengthened.^   Anirious  restless 

•  Quia  cnim  non  rapitur  in  aJmiraiiuneni  ct 
stuporem,  qui  montem  OliviferuiQ,  mare  i'lbe- 
ritidis,  Jordaoem,  HienMolymam,  et alia loea quic 

Christ 

nienti  hub  prwwnten)  sifttit  generic  humuut  m»- 
pitaiorem,  tliiG  ea  operantem  aut  pasjium  qum 
originem  ilcdcre  aacri*  Christianorum  ejus  no- 
men  confiteniiuin.  Hchnd,  Palicstina  ex  monu- 
mentis  veteribua  illustrata,  vol.  1.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 
page  21.  "  Not  that  the  Deity  eao  be  adored  in 
Jaraulem  only  ;  fur  who  does  not  know  that  ho 
is  omnipresent;  but  the  faithful  may  {jrntify 
their  eyes  by  contemplatin{{  ibe  acenes  ot  ihe 
pawion,  and  not  enjoy  thcni  by  faith  alone.  If 
we  are  devoted  to  any  object,  every  circumatance, 
•»v«>rv  thing  relating  to  it  intereels  ua."  Tbeo- 
iiureit  HiaL  Ret.  p.  820. 

"f  **  Movemnr  neeeio  quo  paelo  tods  ipais,  in 
quibus  coruin,  quus  diligimuB  aut  admiramur, 
aJsunt  vesiijria.  Mo  quidcm  ipsa)  illic  nostra? 
Atbeno)  non  tain  operibus  magnificis,  exquisi- 
tiaque  anttqaomm  artibos  deleetant.  quam  re- 
conlatione  aumraorum  virorum,  ubi  quiaijuo 
habilaro,  ubi  tMHlere,  ubi  dittpularc  8olitU8  ait: 
studioseque  eornm  ctiani  nepulchra  contcmplor." 
Uioero  dc  Legibua,  1.  '2.  c.  -J.  if  the  Itoinan,  In 
contf*m[ilnlintj  the  ri)iii>  of  Greece,  (Epist.  ;itl 
Faui.  4.  5.,)  found  thut  a  noble  Kympatb^;  for  the 
woee  of  nations  banished  all  pcr«oDal  sorrows, 
the  view  of  Cavalry  could  not  exeile  feebler 
notions  in  thebreaat  of  a  Chrir.tiii?i. 

t  Kven  ihe  dnat  of  PaioMtne  wan  adored:  it 
waaearefully  ooovoyed  to  £arope,  and  the  for* 
tunaia  possessor,  whether  by  original  acquisition 
or  by  purchase,  was  coneidcred  to  be  nafc  from 
tlie  molovolence  of  demona.  Aa  a  proof  that 
mirseles  had  not  caased  in  his  time,  tU.  Aeges- 
tine  relaics  a  story  of  the  cure  of  a  young  man* 
who  h.iJ  soinp  of  tho  dust  of  the  Hotv  L'ttv  fus- 


goilt  hoped  that  pardon  night  be  pro* 

cured  by  him  who  underwent  the  pains 
of  pilfrrimnire.  and  who  made  the  saeri* 
fice  of  prnypr  in  a  Inm!  wMrh,  above  all 
other  coiiiunrs,  seemed  to  have  been  fa- 
voured by  the  Deity.  As  expiation  was 
110W  the  purpose  of  the  religious  traveller, 
it  was  the  duty  of  direetort  of  eonseieoeee 
to  determine  on  what  oceaaions  the  pe- 
nance was  necessary.  The  Bible  ac- 
quainted the  pious  with  the  maonen|  of 
the  E-A^\.  A  scrip  and  a  stalT  were,  in 
c(n»lormiiy  with  Asiaiic  customs,  con- 
sidered to  he  the  acfouipaniments  of- 
every  traveller:  they  were  the  only  sup- 
imri  of  the  poor,  and  were  always  carried 
by  the  rich.  The  village  pastor  delivered 
a  Mtair*  into  the  hands  of  the  pilgrim,  and 
put  round  liim  n  scarf  or  girdle  to  which 
a  leathern  serif)  vvn<?  ntlaclied.t  Frienfis 
and  neighbours  waiiied  with  him  lo  the 
next  town,  and  benedictions  and  tears 
sanctified  and  embittered  the  moment  of 
reparation.  On  his  return,  he  placed 
the  bran  ell  of  the  sacred  palm-tree|  (which 
he  had  brought  from  Jerusalem)  over  the 
altar  of  his  church,  in  proof  of  the  a'ccoro- 

to  Europe  tiie  soil  of  Palestine  ran  through  most 
of  the  mi  !i11o  acros.  At  Pisj,  (he  cpmetcry 
called  Campo  ilanto  contains,  they  gay,  five 
fstlioms  of  Holy  Land,  brought  in  1218  from  Je- 
ni^alcm  by  the  Pisuis.  Lalande,  Voyage  en 
Italie,  torn.  2. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  inform  those  who  aro 
obligsd  to  describe  the  customs  of  the  mtddte 
acen,  that  t!u-  staff  of  the  pilgrim  very  rardyra* 
wmbled  a  lotii^  cross  or  a  crook.  It  was  prne- 
rally  a  slick  u^:  tall  m  liie  bearer,  with  a  knob  in 
the  middle,  and  sometimes  one  at  the  top.  tSee 
Foi»br*>nki''s  Mori  i'  lii -rn,  p.  422,  &r. 

f  For  remarkii  ou  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim^  see 
note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

%  Dante  mentions  tlic  pilgrim  bringing  home 
his  staff,  inwrratbe<l  with  paliri.  Che  si  recal 
bordon  di  palms  cinto.  Del  Purgotorio,  canto, 
33.  78.  The  word  patoter  denoted  a  holy  tra- 
veller to  Jcru!<ulem.  Arcbb.  of  Tyre,  lib.  SI. 
ran,  17.  Du  Cun^e,  articlett  Palmarius  and 
Pulmiter.  Menage  Diet.  Jcltymolugiquc,  artkle 
Pauroiers.  Chismonsi  Psimierif  inquanto  vanno 
oltra  marc.  laonde  molte  volte  recano  la  palma. 
Daiitf,  ^'it  i  Nuovrt,  p.  80.  .Many  writers  have 
Haid  liut  the  pilgriui  travelled  to  some  certaiu 
place ;  the  pelmer  to  alt,  and  not  to  any  one  ia 
particular.  The  old  authors,  however,  do  not 
always  attend  to  this  di^finrtioii  :  Chaurpr.  for 
intttuuce,  aa  Mr.  Tyrwhltt  aays,  aeenia  to  coo* 
eider  all  ptifrims  to  forngn  parts  as  pelmera. 
Notes  on  the  Ciiiili'rliury  Tales,  vol.  ii.  p.  n93. 
4to.  rdiiioii.    'J'bc  worda  palmer  an«l  pikrinis 


pended  in  a  baij  u%or  his  bed.  De  (Jivitate  i  &fe  U(»ed  as»  perfectly  sjoouyinuus  lu  the  VittiuoA 
Dai,  Ub.  SS.  e.  8.  The  fuhion  of  traosponing  I  of  Piar^a  Ptoughman. 
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plithineiii  of  his  vow  ;  religious  thanks- 
givings  were  offered  up;  roslie  fesiivlty 
nlsled  and  honoured  hiilkf  and  he  was 
Kfered  for  his  piety  sod  successful 
bboQfs.* 

Though  pilg^rimages  were  generallv 
eoosidered  acts  of  virtue,  yel  some  of  ihe 
leaders  of  the  church  accounted  them 
stelesN  and  criminal.   Gregory,  biehop 
of  Nice,  in  the  fourth  century,  dissuades 
his  ilock  from  these  journeys.  They 
were  noi  conseieniious  obligations,  he 
said,  for,  in  the  dfsrripiion  of  persons 
whi):n  ClirHi  iiad  [Honni§ed  to  acknow- 
ledge in  the  next  world,  the  name  of 
pikriin  could  not  be  found.    A  migra- 
tory life  was  dangerous  to  virtue,  parti- 
enlarly  to  the  modesty  of  womeo.t 
Hormr  at  spectacles  of  vice  would  di- 
minish with  familiarity,  and  the  moral 
principle  would  gradually  he  de«iiroyed. 
Maiice,  idolatry,  poisoning,  and  blood- 
shed, disgraced  Jerusalem  itself;  and  so 
dreadfully  polluted  w^s  the  city,  that  if 
any  man  wished  to  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  spiritual  communication  with 
Chrtfft,  he  had  hetter  quit  his  earthly  ta- 
bemarle  at  once,  than  endeavour  to  enjoy 
it  in  pl'i  -es  originally  sacred,  but  which 
had  been  since  dedled.|    Some  years 

^  **  A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  wemwf 

To  fnea»urf  kin^^  ioins  wiili  liis  fi-eble  step*.*' 
Two  GtruUmen  vf  yereiui,  act.  2.  tc,  7. 
t  Tbe  ooees«itv  of  making  a  pilgrimngo  to 
I{ome  and  other  places  was  often  urged  by  ladies 
whu  <iiil  not  wish  to  be  mewrj  in  the  solitary 
gkntn  of  a  cioiiiter,  "chaoiiag  faint  hymns  to 
tht  cold  fraitkts  aioOQ  *'  In  the  ointh  eentory . 
s  tumga  iiisluip  wmie  to  the  Arehbishop  of 
Ctnlerbory.  T<  'ii!t-^»iM(r.  in  vpry  earnest  terms, 
Uist  English  wuiuen  of  every  raitk  and  degree 
■i^ht  lie  pfohibited  from  pi^rimising  to  Rome. 
Tb«ir  gmllantriM  waro  notorious  over  all  the  con- 
tinent.   "  Perp«»cmp  eoirn  Punt  Ptvitates  in  Lon- 
goi>ardta,  vel  in  Francia.  sut  in  Udllia,  in  qua  non 
iitadolleim  vol  laerstrix  i^enerw  Al^io^lro :  quod 
teaadalum  c«t.  et  turpi  111  Jo  tolius  eccleste."  Mu- 
rstori,  Antiquitates  ItaliiB  Met).  /Evi  Disnert.  58. 
voi.  V.  p.  08.  **  There  aire  few  cities  in  Lombardy, 
n  FramM.  or  in  Gaol,  in  wi|ieh  tlwvo  if  not  on 
English  tdiiUrcfiti  or  harlot,  to  the  scandal  and 
disgrace  of  the  whole  church^'     Mornlily  did 
oot  improve  as  the  world  grew  older.    The  prio- 
IMS  in  ChaocoTf  demnro  m  abo  ia,  woara  a  Imieelet 
n-  %vhit'li  was  inacrib?d  the  sentenco,  *«  ,  Jmor 
viucii  omnia."    The  gallant  mnnk,  in  the  same 
pilgrimage,  ties  his  hood  with  a  true-lover's 


i  Grc^orp},  ppi?"np(  \y8«B.  de  euntibus  Tero$i. 
Bpist.  ^tt.  MoliaiBO,  &.c.    Hanov.  1607.  Ko- 
Catholic  writers  have  bean  aaxioita  to  prove 


after  the  time  of  Gregory,  a  similar  de* 
scription  of  the  depravity  of  Jeraealem 
was  given  by  Saini  Jerome«  and  the 
Latin  father  eommends  a  monk,  who, 
though  a  resident  in  Palestine,  had  but 
on  one  occasion  irnvelled  to  the  city.* 
The  opinions  of  ihtso  two  venerable 
spiritual  guides  could  not  stem  ilie  torrent 
of  popular  religion.  The  coffers  of  the 
eburch,  were  enriched  by  the  sale  of  re* 
lies,  and  the  dominion  of  the  elergy  be- 
came powerful,  in  proportion  to  the 
gjrowth  of  religious  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions. Pilgrims  from  Itidin,  Ktfiiopin, 
Britannia,  and  Hihernia,  went  lo  J(  rusa- 
lem  ;  and  the  loinb  of  Christ  resound- 
ed with  hymns  in  various  languages. 
Bishops  and  teaehers  would  have  thooght 
it  a  disgrace  to  their  piety  and  learniofr* 
if  they  bad  not  adored  their  Saviour,  on 
the  very  spot  where  his  oross  had  first 
shed  the  light  of  his  gospel. f 

The  asspriion,  that  'Uhe  coffers  of 
the  church  were  enriched  by  the  nale 
of  relics,**  requires  some  observatione ; 
because  the  eale  of  one  relic  in  particular 
encouraged  the  ardour  of  pitgrimage*, 
and  from  that  ardour  the  crusades  arose. 
During  the  rourili  century,  Ohri«»lendom 
was  duped  into  the  belief,  tb  u  the  very 
cross  on  which  Christ  had  sulTered  had 
been  discovered  in  Jerusalem.  The 
city's  bishop  was  the  keeper  of  the  trea- 
sure, but  the  faithful  never  oflered  their 
money  in  vain  for  a  fragment  of  the  holy 
wood.  They  listened  with  credulity  to 
the  n«'S!irnnce  of  their  prtpsls,  that  a 
livirTT  virtue  porvailed  sn  111  iiiimnte  and 
iiisensihie  substance,  and  lhat  the  cross 
permitted  itself  every  day  lo  be  divided 
into  several  parts,  and  yet  remained  un* 
i  I  ij  ored  and  entire.^   It  was  pobliely  ez« 

that  St.  Gregory  did  not  cuudeiuu  pilgrimages 
in  tha  abatfact.  Parbapaao:  ha  contends,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  tlow  00  goad  eooU  faaaltfrom 

holy  j'Hiirnpvs. 

*  Multaa:U4,  note  No.  19. 

f  Jaroma.  Bpist.  ad  Maraall.  Ep.  n.  See,  too, 
Bod».  Hirst.  Kccl.  lib.  5.  c.  1.5-1 

t  Thus  KrnHtnus  says,  in  his  entertaining  dia- 
logue ou  pilgrimages,  "  that  if  the  fragments 
of  the  cross  were  collected,  enough  would  be 
found  for  the  huil  !inf^  of  a  ship."  "Idem 
rausanter  dc  cruco  Domini,  qua>  privatim  ac 
publico  tot  locis  ostendetur,  ut  si  fragmnUa  ceo- 
ferantur  in  unum,  navia  onaiariM  jnatam  ooas 
videri  posniiit ;  et  tamen  totam  rnifpm  puam 
bajulavit  Dominns.  No  doubt  Hwiii  had  this 
passage  in  his  aiind  when  he 
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hibited  during  the  religious  festivities  of 
Eister,  and  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with 
pious  stniDgvra  to  witness  the  solemn 
spectacle.  Bat  slV»r  four  sges  of  perpe- 
tual distribution,  the  world  was  filled  with 
relics,  and  superstition  craved  for  a  novel 
object.  Acoordingly,  the  Latin  clergy 
o'"  P;ile.siine  preteruled,  that  on  the  vigil  of 
Easier,  afterthe  great  lamps  in  ihe  church 
oftho  resurrection  had  been  extinguished, 
they  were 'relighted  by  God  himself. 
People  flocked  from  the  West  to  the 
East  in  order  to  behold  this  set  of  the  Di- 
vinttv,  and  to  catch  some  portion  of  a 
flame,  which  had  the  marvellous  pro- 
perty of  he^lin?  all  diseases,  mental  as 
well  as  bodily,  if  those  who  received 
it  had  faith.* 

The  love  of  pilgrimages  was  nourished 
by  a  circumstance  of  no  apparent  con* 
nexion  with  devotional  curioBliy,  the 
dr<irp  of  expiation,  the  collecting  of 
relics,  or  any  other  relinrton«i  prinnplc. 
Even  so  enrlv  as  the  duvs  of  Chilperic, 
Fraaeet  irarned  on  a  conniant  and  exten- 
sive intercourse  with  Greece.  The  op- 
posite shores^  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
also  known.  Religion  and  commerce 
assisted  ench  other,  and  the  characters  of 
a  holy  traveller  and  a  worldly  merchant 

uth«r  time  Lord  Peter  wee  telUnf  of  an  old 

sign-poHt  ihat  lieloiigrd  to  hit;  fathrr,  with  nails 
■ad  timber  ennngh  in  it  ti^  ImiM  hi  x  teen  large  men 
of  war."    Tale  of  a  i'ub,  s<»c.  4. 

*  Ue  Lnmine  Sancti  «tepulcbri  Commentalio. 
Mosheaiii  DisaerlationcB,  vol.  2.  Lubeck.  1727  ;  [ 
and  Du   Canoe's  note  on  \hc  thirtrcr^'h  h.>ok  ' 
of  the  Aiexiuil.  p.  99.    Like  Tertulliiia  and  faU  i 
•cbool,  these  6re*worahippera    measured  the 
meritM  of  tlu'ir  n>><<nt  by  the  abaoidity  of  the 
proposition  to  be  believed." 

f  De  Guigncs.  in  37  vol.  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
d<v;  Insc  riptions,  Muratort  Antiq.  Italia  Med. 
iEvi  Dis*.  30. 

^  "  (t  has  been  remarked  very  long  ago,  tbai 
Palaeline  is  the  natural  seat  of  great  maritime 
eommerce;  which,  indeed,  first  aroae  in  that 
quarter,  althouf^h  aftcrwanig  unnaturally,  as  it 
were,  it  removed  to  other  lesa  convenient  shores. 
To  perceive  thia,  one  need  only  east  an  eye 
on  the  map  of  this  country.  It  lies  between 
two  aeaa,  from  which  ihrrc  is  a  direct  naviga- 
tion to  the  fareat  eastern  and  western  parte  of  the 
globe.  The  land  sarrage  of  commoditiea  from 
India,  and  other  oriental  countries,  unloaded  at 
Ada,  and  to  be  tranfporfpd  to  the  Meditrrrn- 
neao  sea,  is  very  easy,  and  by  the  use  of  camels 
very  cheap;  and  the  caravan  trade  betanat 
Asia  and  Africa  must  likewise  take  it<!  way 
through  ralcptine  —  Mirhjjolis  on  the  Moaaic 
Law,  voL  1.  p.      tSmiib's  irausiauua. 


were  often  united  in  the  same  person. 
The  hofjpitals  which  cliarity  had  foiinrlcd 
for  the  lalteiiiig  pilgrim  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem  were  the  retiting  pi  aces  of  the 
caravans.   The  Christians  acted  like  the 
Muselroana  and  Hindus,  whose  ezpedi« 
tions*  to  Meeca  and  Haridwar  are  for 
tnercantile  as  well  as  for  religious  pur- 
poses.!   From  the  ninth  century  to  the 
eleventh,  no  state  was  richer  or  more 
commercial  than  that  of  Amalfi.l  lis 
maritime  laws  were  much  respected  in 
Europe,  as  the  Rhnilian  decisions  had 
been  venerated  by  the  Romana.  Its 
money  was  ctirreni  throughout  the  East. 
Amalfi  was  nntninnlly  depeiitlent  on  the 
EmperorofConstaniiiiopIe,and  his  formal 
sanction  was  ob(;iir)ed  ton  nopiilnr  nomi- 
nation of  its  diikes  or  guveruor^i.^  The 
wealthy  Italians  had  commerce  with 
Syria,  and  therefore  enjoyed  fairer  op* 
portunities  than  niodt  other  people  IQ 
visit  the  hallowed  haunte  of  pilgrims. 

*  The  Mnaelmane  alao  were  fond  of  pilgri- 
mages to  .lerusalem.    Tbey  venerated  that  city 
as  httvinc:  been  honoured  wilb  lhf»  presence  of 
Christ  and  other  prophets,  whose  divme  au- 
thority they  adiDowledged.   In  Muhammedan 
theology,  it  is  the  place  of  assemblage  at  the 
general  resurrection.    To  die  in  J«^ri]f.alem  is  as 
beneficial  as  to  die  in  heaven,    'i  be  roost  in* 
fatoated  Chrialian  pilgrim  coold  not  have  hsHi 
a  higher  idea  of  the  meritoriousness  of  his  jour- 
ney, than  what  W3«  cntrrtstincil  by  jHp  MukcI- 
man  itinerant.    The  prayer  uf  a  man  in  bis 
houae  ia  equal  to  one  pmyer :  bat  in  a  temple 
near  his  house,  it  is  as  ffDcacious  an  twenty- 
five  prayers;  diicJ  in  a  public  mosque,  it  is  five 
buniircil :  but  ia  Jerusalem  or   Medina,  it  is 
worth  five  thouaand  common  orisons.  Mia- 
chat  u!  MiihaMb.  vnl.  I.  p.         4to.  Cnlctitta, 
1 809  :  and  the  French  Iranolations  which  De 
Guignes  has  made  of  two  Arabic  treatises,  on 
the  aalijcct   of  pil^rimaues  to   Jerusalem,  in 
t!ie  seomd  volome  of  Moticea  dca  do 
Hoi. 

f  Janes  de  Vitry,  speaking  of  the  pilgrims, 
says,  Latini  devoiionis  gratia  aut  negotiatiaoia 
advenientes,  p.  1082  in  Bonjarsiiis, 

^  William  of  Apulia  bears  out  this  assertion. 
(Muratori,Diaa.  SO^ol.  L  p.  684.) 
Urbs  hmc  divea  opom,  populoque  referta  viJetar, 
Nulla  matri**  locuples  argento,  vestihus  nuro. 
Partibus  Innumeria  acplurimus  urbe  luuraiur 
Naata,  maria  evliqaa  viae  apSrire  periiaa. 
Hue  et  Alexandri  di  versa  feruntur  ab  urbe. 
f{e?!s  et  Antiocbi.   H«e  (etiamt)  freta  plorima 
transit. 

Hie  Arabea,  Indi,  Bieoli  noaeontor,  et  Afrt. 

HffC  gens  est  tolun'i  propo  nn!>irttata  per  orbem, 
Et  nifraixlu  ffrctjs,  et  amuiis  mercata  reftrre. 
^  Gianuoue  istorta  di  Mapoii,  Uh.  7.  cap.  3. 
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They  belottged  to  the  Romwh  oburch,  were  propitiated  bf  cosily  giftt,  and  ao 
and  .  were  eqnally  ineonimodcd  by  the  atrODg  waa  the  fanaticism,  that  private 
heresy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  infideiiiy  ;  properly  was  suflered  to  decay,  and 

of  the  Sararens,  Tfiey  were  well  known  '  nohln  edifices  were  destroyed,  from  the 


in  Cairo,  one  great  seat  of  the  Moslem 
power,  and  by  means  of  rich  preaeuu  lu 
the  officer  of  the  caliph,  ihuy  gained  a 
royal  licenae  for  the  erection  uf  a  chureb 
in  Jeruaalem,  wherein  they  might  cele- 
brate religious  service,  agreeably  to  the 


coiiviriion  ofthi-ir  approaching  inutility. 
From  cviT)-  (jiiarttif  of  tiie  Latin  world 
the  poor  aUrighted  Christiana,  deserting 
their  bomea  and  ordinary  occupationa, 
crowded  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  belief 
was  general,  iliat  on  the  place  of  hia 


Latin  ritual.    A  temple  was  accordingly  i  former  auffe ring  Clirist  would  judge  the 


built  near  that  of  tlw  RcMirrection,  nm! 
dedicated  to  the  V  iPLnn,  under  the  title  ol 
St.  Mary  ad  Latinos.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  pilgrims  of  both  aezes  by 
means  of  ihe  two  hospitals,  the  chapels 
of  which  were  put  under  the  protection 
of  St.  John  the  Almoner,*  and  of  St. 
Mary  Mn^dalen.  Some  Benedictine 
monks  admititstered  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  and  the  duties  of  benevolence 
were  perfuniied  by  such  of  thos^^  ptous 
Europeans,  of  the  Romieh  communion* 
aa  had  reaolved  to  end  their  daya  in 
Palestine*  The  weary  palmers  found 
repose,  the  sick  were  liealed,  and  the 
poor  were  relieved  in  these  houses  of 
■Ijarity.  Humanity  was  paramount  over 
the  distinctions  of  peels,  and  even  no  uu- 
fortunale  Mudclman  ever  supplicated  at 
the  gate  In  vain*  The  alma  of  the  peo- 
ple of  SoQtheni  Italy,  and  of  their  con- 
querors, the  Normans,  aupported  the 
esinbliiihment,  and  the  mcrrhanla  of 
Aai  ilfi  were  its  faithful  trustee. f 

iiui  no  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  no  causes,  whether  supersti- 
tions or  commercial,  gave  such  strength 
to  the  apirit  of  pilgrim  is  ing,  aa  the 
opinioa  which  distinguished  the  tenth 
century,  that  the  reii^n  of  Chriat,  or  the 
Millenium,  was  at  liand.f  The  people, 
judging  of  divine  matlerfi  hy  hnniMn,  at- 
trihuied  to  a  great  and  pouU  Ciod  all  the 
angry  passions  of  morlaliiy.  They  un- 
deiwenttbe  auaieritiea  of  the  cloister,  and 
the  patna  and  labours  which  the  monks 
impoeed.   God'a  vicegerents  on  earth 

*  St.  John  the  Almoner,  Putriurch  of  Alex* 
aadria.  wsa  •  fit  patroo  saint ;  for  when,  in  the 

seventh  century,  JiTu^talrm  fell  into  (he  hands 
of  the  Maraccrm,  he  seiil  money  and  |irov5«inns 
to  the  afQictcd  ChrisUaos,  aud  oupuiicd  sucii  us 
fled  into  Egypt.  See  Boiler's  Lwtm  of  the 
8aint«,  vol.  i.  p.  274.  ed.  1812. 

-j-  Glaber,  lib.  I.e.  5.  in  Da  ChesnO|  vol.  iv. 
Aichb.  of  Tyre,  p.  934,  935. 

t  Bev«lations»  ch.  SO.  v. 


world  :  his  zealous  but  ignorant  votaries 
tliouwiii  ihai  these  voluntary  sacrifices  and 
penauces)  would  be  acceptable  with 
heaven.  Years  rolled  on  years ;  the 
thunderbolls  of  vengeance  remained  in 
the  akies;  nature  held  her  appointed 
course.  The  world  discovered  that  its 
interpretations  of  prophecy  liad  been 
rash  and  persumptuous  ;  bnt  Jerusalem 
became  dearer  ifian  ever  to  the  Ciirislians, 
because  it  had  been  liie  subject  of  ihcir 
refiectiona  and  feelings. 

Most  of  the  causes  of  pilgrimages  ar- 
rived, in  the  eleventh  century,  at  the 
height  of  iheir  influence  and  effect.  The 
history  ol  that  period  aboundjs  with  nar- 
rtitives  of  ilevoiional  expeditions.*  The 
clergy  of  Gennany  had  prt)claitned  their 
ioiention  of  visiting  Jerusalem  ;  and  In- 
gulpli,  a  native  and  historian  of  England, 
was  one  of  a  Norman  Iroop  which  joined 
them  at  Mayence.  The  total  number  of 
pilgrims  was  seven  thousand,  and  among 
the  leaders  are  the  nnmcs,  respectable 
for  rank,  of  the  arciibj^iiop  of  Mayence, 
and  the  bishops  of  Bamberg,  Ratisbon, 
and  Utreeht.  Their  march  do^v  n  Europe, 
and  through  the  Greek  empire,  waa 
peaceable  and  unmolested;  but,  when 
they  entered  the  territory  of  the  infidela, 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Arab  robbers, 
and  it  was  not  without  great  losses  of 
money  and  lives  that  the  hand  reached 
Jciusuleui.  'I'lic  pilgriiut*  were  met  by 
the  patriarch,  and  the  Latins  and  Syrians 
of  the  eitjr.  They  made  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  sepulchre,  amidst  the 
clangor  of  cymbals,  and  a  brilliant  die* 
play  of  \\rr}\is  ;t  and  the  relitriouj'  feelings 
of  the  Hiranorers  are  well  expressed  by 
the  deelaraiion  of  one  of  them,  that  Jesuj* 
Christ,  the  inhabitant  of  the  temple,  alone 
knew  the  number  of  prayers  whieh  they 

•  Grct-rr,  (le  8arris  Prrf";frin,  lih.  l.c,  6. 
Graudi  cymbtiluniin  tontUu  et  luminarium 
immsaio  falgDis.«*lDgaIph. 
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offered  ap;  the  tears  they  shed;  the  sighs  had  obstinately  rssisted  celestial  eallf. 
they  breathed.    They  then  viewed^  the  The  fancied  possession  of  Divine  favour 


other  parts  in  the  ciiy  venerable  in  the 
imagination,  an«l  pariicularly  some  dire- 
lul  etFects  of  Sarareninn  zeal.  Their 
gri&i'  at  the  sight  oi'  huly  ruiuti  nourished 
Ibeir  devotioo*  and  they  wished  to  bathe 
in  the  ri^rer  Jordan,  and  to  kiaa  with 
divine  raptare  all  the  places  where  Christ 
had  exercised  his  ministry ;  but  troops 
of  Arabs  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  fall 
upon  ilie  traveller;  and  it  consequently 
was  dangcroub  to  go  far  Iiohi  Jerusalem. 


was  productive  of  a  feeling  of  contcnipf 
and  UMcharitnblcnpJiS  for  siicli  as 
been  descried  hy  heisven  in  the  day  oi 
battle.  'I'he  Musehuans  found  it  conve- 
nient, Indeed,  to  tolerate  that  which  they 
could  not  destroy,  and  to  enjoy  their 
triumph  by  protracted  oppression.  Con- 
version or  tribuiA  was  the  choice  offered 
to  ("[-ri^i.inns.  Two  pieces  of  gold  was 
the  annual  price  of  tlie  safety  of  every 
individual  infidd  in  Jerusnleni  :  n  palri- 


A  party  of  Geoneso  arrived  in  the  Holy   arch  and  an  episcopal  esiablibhnieai  ol 


Land  for  the  ohjecis  of  trade  and  religion. 
From  them  the  Germans  purchased  a 

return  to  Europe ;  they  embarked  at 
Jaifa,  and  were  landed  at  Brundisium. 
After  viewincr  with  rclii^ioiis  veneration 
the  monuuiciiii  of  the  martyrs  at  Rome, 
the  archbishop  and  fiis  tlock  returned  to 
Germany,  and  luguiph  took  the  road  for 
France.  Ot  more  than  thirty  Norman 
horsemen  who  had  accompanied  our 
English  pilgrim,  scarcely  twenty  remain- 


clergy  were  permitted,  and  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  tributaries  lived  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  where  the  rhurrh  of  the  re- 
surrection stood.  The  protection  which 
ihey  were  seemirvjly  entitled  to  did  no! 
raise  their  condiiiou  much  above  that  oi 
slaves.  'J'he  smailness  of  their  housea 
and  the  meanness  of  their  dress  marked 
the  degradation  of  their  state,  and  perse- 
cution banished  generous  sentiments. 
Yet  humanity  occasionally  prevailed 


ed,  and  they  puisned  their  way  to  their  over  nn  inhuman  religion,  and  the  Scira- 


hornf  <t  ou  foot,  ill,  weary,  and  penny- 
less.* 

'i'he  state  of  the  Latin  pilgrims  and 
residents  in  the  Holy  Land  was  that  of 
sunshine  and  storms  ;t  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes did  not  arise  from  any  uncertainty 
in  Muselman  law,  but  from  the  ditTerent 
characters  of  those  who,  from  time  to 
time,  moved  the  machine  of  government. 
The  propagation  of  religion  was  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  Islamisra,  and  war  the 
instrument.  Consistently  with  this  spirit, 
soch  of  the  Christian  nations  as  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  Moslems,  were  treated 
by  their  conquerors  with  stronger  feelings 

than  the  common  fierceness  and  crunlty  [  for  the  repair  of  the  churches  in  I'nlc?- 
of  victors.    The  Kornn  ronsidered  its 
foes  as  the  enemies  ot  dud,  and  genuine 
Islamism  haled  and  despised  those  who 


cenic  governors  exelainied,  **  the  pd- 
grims  cannot  have  left  their  country  for 
bad  purposes ;  they  only  seek  to  fulfil 
their  laiv,'*  The  most  peaceful  days 
of  the  Christians  were  in  the  caliphate  of 
Harun  al  Raschid,  one  of  the  patrons  of 
Ara'»  ii!  literature.  His  liberal  views 
embraced  the  west  as  well  as  the  ea«t. 
When  the  ministers  of  Cliarlemagne 
arrived  al  Jerusalem  with  their  maftter's 
presents  to  the  sepulchre,  the  cultph  not 
only  received  then  with  kindness  and 
respect,  but  sent  the  keys  of  the  city  to 
his  great  contemporary.*  Soon  afker* 
wards,  a  tax  was  levied  by  the  emperor 


line;  and  a  large  hospital  Tind  a  library 
in  Jerusalem  commemorated  the  ijberai- 


\1 


•  Arc  hh.  ofTvre,  p.  630.  ERinhart.  80.  81. 
This  delivery  of  the  keys  to  Cbsrleinagne  has 
given  birth  to  eontroveriy.  Some  writ«rt  have 
maRuificd  it  into  a  surrender  of  the  Holy  Land  ? 
and  others,  astonished  at  the  libcrnlity  ofn  b^ara- 
no«iri8  cxigentibuB,  inridelium,  subjecti  1  con.  Iwve  denied  the  story  altogether.  I  he  plain 
ditioni,  juRum  indebitae  Mfvitatis  eon- 1  ftrt  is,  Hsraii  gave  Charlemtgne,  ts  lord  ofihe 

Christians,  dutninion  over  the  tcniple  to  which 
the  European  population  had  flocked.  The 
Cbrialians  were  nut  relieved  from  the  capitation 
tax :  at  leaat,  if  Haran  ramittsd  it,  bis  •oecessore 
enforced  it.  In  Moslem  countrirs  ,«<  IiLirn  is  the 
art  of  asovpjrign  considered  binding  on  \m  auc- 
ce^iior.  i'lic  common  atory  of  Ctuuriea' journey 
to  Palestine  is  faboious. 


•  Inmilphi  Historia,  p.  903,  904.  in  thn 
8criptore4  pOi>t  Bcdam.  Mariaui  i^coli  Chronica, 
p.  429. 

j  Sicic^itiir  cIviiateUeo  amabili  etsacrosancta. 
peccatid 
hostium 

i  laboribus  per  annoB  qiiadringentcs 
mn-iLMntn.condilionibus altcrnia.  Nam  frequenti 
rcrum  mutationc,  doniiiioit  routavit  frequentiua  : 
secundum  quorum  di^poiiitionem,  plerumqne  lu- 
eida,  plenmque  nu^ia,  reeepit  intcrvalla;  et 
Kgrotantis  morp.  tcmporum,  prJEBenlium,  tjrt^n- 
batur,  aut  reapirabat,  ^ualitate.  Arciib.  of  Tyre, 
p.  030. 
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ity  of  Charlemagne.*  TIm  ttale  of  the 
Christiane  increased  in  misery  under  the 
^timate  caliphs.  Hakern,  the  third 
prince,  passed  all  former  limits  of  cruelly. 

He  called  himself  the  personal  inin«»^e  of 
God,  pnd  his  audacity  awed  yeverul  thou- 
sand people  into  a  belief  in  his  claiius. 
He  haled  and  persecuted  alike  both  Jews 
and  Chriitiana,  hot  aa  vanity  and  fanati- 
eiam  had  not  altogether  obliterated  all 
iraeea  of  education*  he  tolerated  the 
Mu«p!m:m?.  At  his  command  the  church 
of  the  resurrerlion  and  the  rock  of  the 
sepulchre  were  tjreally  injured.  But  with 
the  versatility  of  unprincipled  passion  he 
ordered,  before  hie  death,  that  the  church 
ahottld  be  restored.  His  aucceasora, 
however,  imitaled  his  example,  and  de- 
apiaed  hia  command.  Long  eatabliahed 
custom  was  con:*idcred  no  privilege  from 
an  ini  Tpnse  to  the  tribute.  All  rcli<rioii5 
cereniomts  and  processions  were  pro- 
hibited. Troperty  was  iubecure;  chil- 
dren were  torn  from  their  parenta ;  the 
daoghtera  were  led  to  prostitution,  the 
sons  to  apoatacy.  The  fortitude  of  the 
Christians  triumphed,  and  with  the  peco- 
niary  aid  of  (Jrcck  rrTiperor,  and  ;?fr- 
haps  by  the  inlliionce  of  an  eminent 
MuMdfiian  woman  liiat  had  secretly  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  her  fathers,  iliey 
reaiored  the  edifice  which  commemorated 
ibe  most  wonderful  passage  in  their  Re- 
deemer's  life.  This  work  was  aceotn- 
plislied  amidst  a  thousand  dangers.  The 
Moslems  did  not  cease  to  torment  them. 
The  lives  of  the  Chrisiiiins  were  ofien 
sacrificed,  and  though,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Muhamroedan  jurispru- 

•  Mubillion,  Acta  Ben.  sec.  3.  p.  2.  Three 
centurtcii  tefurc  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there 
was  a  roontstary  at  Jerutalem  for  the  raeeption 

of  travellers. — tJrcg.  Turv.  de  Vtarty,  lib.  i.  c. 
11,  It  M't  m?  that  the  first,  or  at  lcai.t  one  of  the 
first  huuM;>»  for  tbc  reception  of  indigent  sick, 
was  the  ona  which  was  built  at  Kome  by  Pa^ 
biolii,  a  Roman  bdy,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
century.  Houses  of  reception  for  truvt  llcrs  were 
absolutely  necctii^ary  when  reiigiouii  journe)^ 
WW  con«idercd  a  moral  duty «  and,  aa  the  obli- 
gation included  the  poor  as  well  the  rich, 
many  of  tliOKe  houses  were  charitable  eslnbiish. 
tneolS'  Jerome  built  a  hospital  at  Bcthlcm  ; 
and  hia  fii«hd  Paula  c>iui>ed  several  to  he  erected 
on  the  rnaJ  to  th;^t  village,  in  or(irr  tfim  ilic 
devout  idlers,  &a  shcaaya,  might  fare  belter  than 
the  inortier  of  Ood,  who,  on  her  necessary  jour- 
ney thither,  could  find  no  inn.  Sea  the  Kpi^tle 
of  Jerome,  cite:!  i?)  Occkmaa's  Hlaloiy  of  lovcA- 
tones,  voL  iv.p.  471, 


denee,  eren  a  true  believer  ahoold  be 
eondemoed  to  the  bowstring  for  the 

murder  of  a  tributary  infidel,  yet  the 
friendaof  the  victims  to  fanaticism  could 

never  obtaifi  IcLn!  justice.  Kvery  new 
governor  gralitied  his  avarice  and  savage- 
r-ess  at  the  expen?*e  of  the  Christians, 
and  each  murmur  of  grief  and  outcry  of 
indignation,  were  anawered  by  the  threat 
that  the  ehnreh  of  the  reaurrection  ahould 
be  destroyed.* 

In  considering  the  state  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  Scljnkian  nnd  Orlokite  Turks, 
we  mmi  pive  the  fullest  import  to  \v«)r(is 
of  wrelchedness,  'J'hese  people  were 
newly  converted  Moslems ;  they  fought 
in  the  name  and  for  the  support  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Abassidan  calipha,  and 
their  enthusiasm  waa  fresh  and  vigorous. 
The  Fatimites  were  regarded  aaenemiea ; 
and  when  the  S(^ljuks  conquered  Jernsa- 
letn,  the  swords  of  the  Turks  were 
plunged  with  undi&liniini>liiritr  cruelly 
into  the  hearts  of  Egyptians  and  Chris- 
tiana. The  conquerors  had  not  been 
long  enougli  in  the  south  to  have  ahaken 
off  any  of  their  original  and  native  bar* 
hnriiy.  They  lived  in  tents  near  the 
towns  which  they  seized,  and  the  hardi« 
hood  of  iheir  savage  simplicity  mocked 
the  elegant  defeacelessness  of  luxury  and 
eommerce. 

The  eroeltiea  which  the  Christiana  ex- 
perienced in  the  daja  of  the  Fatimile 
caliphs  gave  rise  to  new  feelings  in  the  na* 
tions  of  ihe  west.  Every  pilifrim  brought 
home  tales  of  public  sucrilp^e  or  indivi- 
dual misery  ;  and  though  some  gloomy 
minds  might  consider  afflictions  as  the 
essence  of  pilgrimages,  and  were  there- 
fore slow  in  separating  the  soperfluous 
from  the  necessary  pains,  yet  upon  gene- 
ral considerations  it  was  evidently  a  dis- 
grace that  t!if  fnliowcrs  of  Christ  should 
dwell  only  by  ouflTerance  in  the  country 
of  their  master,  and  iliai  pagausf  should 

♦  Archb.  of  Tyre,  p.  fi^l  ;  Greater.  63;  Re- 
naudot.  Hist.  Pat.  Alcxand.  p.  3UU,  397,  400, 
401. 

f  Pagan  and  Paynim  are  words  in  frequent 
use  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  for 
those  who  followed  the  doctrinec  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Le  8oiildaii,  aaya  JomvUle,  e«u>it  io 
|)Ius  puissant  roy  de  toute  Payennie.  Sec  Du 
Cnnge,  glossary,  ariictc  haganiainus.  The  people 
of  the  west  thought  that  the  Saracena  adored  a 
plurality  of  gods,  and  that  \fubammcd  himself 
was  an  object  of  worship.  M  ahoun  stu;tiiriod  the 
Devil,  and  J|«lawmettea  idaU,  m  old  ^oglisb. 
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be  posiiestfors  of » land  which  he  had  con- 

seeratpil  by  hi^  j>rev»*nce.  Ai  llie  close 
of  ihe  lenlh  centin  N  ,  Pope  Syive.-^ler  II., 
the  ornanf\ein  ol  ins  age,  cnircalud  llie 
church  universal  to  buccuur  ihe  church 
of  Jeruaalero,  and  to  rodoein  a  sepulchre 
which  ibe  propiiei  Uaiahhad  said  should 
be  a  glorious  ooOf  and  which  ihe  sons  of 
the  destroyer  Satan  were  making  inglo- 
rious.* Pisa  w:i«  the  only  cily  which 
was  roused  to  arm^,  ami  all  iier  etlbrls 
were  mere  predatory  iacursioos  ou  the 
Syrian  coasut 

la  the  nexteenlary,  political  events  in 
the  Grecian  and  Saracen ian  worlds  occa- 
sioned a  renewal  of  the  endeavour  to 
arm  Christendom  against  Islumism.  Tlie 
conquei«t  of  Jerusalem  by  the  gencrnlsof 
Malek  fShali  has  been  already  nieiiuoiH-il. 
Noi  long  before  thai  event,  Alp  Arslaii 
had  added  the  Grecian  provinces  of 
Georgia  and  Armeiita  to  the  Tartarian 
monarchy.  Constantinople  trembled  for 
her  safety,  and  the  emperor  Manuel  VII. 
about  the  year  1073,  supplicated  the  aid 
of  Popt*  Gregory  VII.,  expressed  deep 
respect  for  his  Holiness,  and  attachment 
to  the  Latin  church,  'i  he  spiritual  sove- 
teign  immediately  commanded  the  pa- 
triarch of  Venice  to  proceed  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  arrange  the  terms  of  friend* 
ship  and  reunion.  An  encyclical  letter 
was  sent  from  Rome  to  the  states  an<l 
princes  of  tfic  west,  acquainting  ttiem 
with  the  melaiiclioly  fact,  that  the  pagans 
were  overcoming  the  Ghristians.  The 
people  of  Christ  had  been  slain  like 
abeep,  and  their  remorseless  murderers 
had  carried  their  devastations  even  to  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  city.  The  faithful 
ought  to  lament  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  empire,  and  the  raiaeries  of  their 
brethren  :  lliey  should  not,  however, 
lament  only  ;  but,  follow ing  the  example 
of  their  Divine  master,  they  should  give 
up  their  lives  for  their  friends.  Accord- 
ingly! fifty  thousand  ID^<^  prepared  them- 
selves to  rescue  the  Christians  of  the 
cast,  and  to  arres^t  the  march  of  Islamism. 
So  highly  waj^  Gregory  elated  at  lh<!  am- 
bitious prospect,  which  the  application  of 
Manuel  and  the  armament  of  Europe 
Opened  to  his  mind,  that  he  even  deter- 


*  Bouquet,  fiflcaeil  des  Histohens*  vot 

X.  p.  126. 

f  The  lives  of  the  Popes  io  Maistori,  Ber. 
Scrip.  ItaL  vol.  iii*  pars  1,  p.  400* 


mined  to  lead  the  sacred  host,  and  lo 

commit  the  custody  of  the  Holy  See  to 
his  great  compeer,  Henry  IV.  of  Ger- 
many.* But  all  ideas  ol  a  crusade  anou 
died  away,  and  the  Pope  deserted  the 
general  ioteresia  of  religion  in  his  ambi- 
tious attempts  to  establish  tlte  supreme 
dominion  of  papal  royalty  over  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

Tlie  loss  of  Georgia  and  Armenia  was 
quickly  followed  by  other  disasters,  and 
the  Turkish  power  advaiu^ed  ii>  Constan- 
tinople.  After  having  subdued  almost  ail 
the  countries  of  Asia,  which  owed  alle- 
giance to  the  throne  of  Bagdad,  the  Sul* 
tan,  Malek  Shah,  commanded  his  relation, 
Soliman,  tosubjugate  the  territories  which 
were  situated  between  Syria  and  the  Bos- 
phorus.      The  mighty   conquest  was 
acitieved,  and  the  generous  Sultan  ele- 
vated his  victorious  Emir  lo  the  dignity 
of  prince  over  these  fresh  acquisitioos. 
Nice,  in  Bithynia,  was  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdon  of  the  Seljuks,  and  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus, 
after  havintr  endeavoured  to  recover  Asia 
.Minor,  was  ol)iii,'e(!,  by  the  formal  in- 
cilrument  ut  a  treaty,  lo  acknowledge  the 
power  of  his  enemies.   The  city  of  Ao- 
tioch  had  been  wrested  from  the  Sara- 
cens by  the  Emperor  Diogenes;  but  the 
general  whom  the  Byzantine  court  had 
appointed  governor,  basely  deserted  his 
allegiance,  entered  into  the  alliances  with 
the  Mu!<elmans,  and    even    oflered  lo 
oblige  his  new  friends  by  renouncing  his 
religion.  His  son,  however,  from  mo* 
lives  unrecorded  and  inscrutable,  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Nissian  monarch. 
Soliman  quickly  made  himself  master  of 
Aniioch  :  but  he  declined  to  pay  the  ac- 
customed tribute  lo  Ah  ppo  ;  a  war  en- 
sued, and  the  Moslem  lords  of  both  cities 
were  slain.     Asia  Minor  became  the 
seene  of  great  disorders :  Nice  was  ruled 
by  Abulcasem,  «  general  of  Soliman ; 
but  the  Greeks  began  to  raise  their  heads, 
when  they  saw  ihe  Turks  no  longer  sup- 

*  Ep.  Greg.  lib.  I.  49,  IL  31,  37,  lA  Labbe, 
Concilia,  vol.  10  It  is  evident  from  the  ietten 
of  Gregory,  th.il  tin'  cvhiirtion  of  licrcsy,  tlie 
union  of  the  two  <3|iurchc«,  and  the  general 
triamph  of  the  Chrisdan  over  the  Moslom  cause, 
were  the  great  ohjcclu  of  the  Pope.  Paksunc 
doee  not  seem  lo  have  been  much  thouu'hl  of. 
There  is  only  one  allusion  to  it.  He  »ays,  that 
60,000  people  hsd  agreed  to  march  to  ihe  ss* 
pttlchre  of  Christ  if  fas  would  Issd  them. 
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ported  by  iho  grreat  Seljukian  Saltan. 
The  lord  of  Nice  enleriained  ihe  darnig 
hope  of  subjugating  ihe  Greek  empire, 
bat  Alexius  Gomnenut  Iwfled  all  his  de- 
iign:i,  and  even  refrained  iDOch  of  Nico* 
ludia,  Malek  Shah  cUiraed  the  so- 
▼pr<»«?nty  ovor  all  the  countries  which 
had  beeij  ti  rii  from  the  Greeks  ami  S.-ira- 
cfp,?.  AbulcHiienn  refused  submission  ; 
took  up  arms  agaifi8l  his  liege  lord,  and 
soli«tied  and  obisined  the  promise  of  aid 
ftoai  the  Greek  emperor.  Alexius  re* 
aolffd  to  send  only  a  small  nrm y,  which 
shnuhl  not  co-operate  with  his  ally  ;  but 
8hni:ld,  in  the  genernl  di9organi?:ition  of 
atf  iir-',  possess  itseil  of  Nice.  Hiairoops 
iuarched  into  Asia  Minor;  the.soldierfl 
of  the  Seljukian  Sultan  took  flight ;  and 
the  Greeks  gained  a  partial  sovereignty 
orer  the  eapitsl  of  Bithynia.  Maiek 
Shah  continued  his endeavouri}  to  fix  his 
imperial  dominion  on  all  the  'i'urkish 
.^lUei*.  Hi<  religifM)  gr^ve  wav  to  liis  poli- 
iir* ;  }ie  even  uilf  red  lo  marry  ttie daugh- 
ter o(  ilie  Greek  emperor,  and  to  restore 
htm  all  the  Grecians  lerritories  at  that 
time  io  Turkish  power,  if  the  eourt  of 
Cooslaoliiiople  would  join  him  in  chas- 
lisiDg  the  rebellion  of  his  Emir,  Abul- 
e3«pm,  nnd  of  several  other  gfenerals, 
w1m»,  on  the  death  of  Soliman,  had  di- 
vided hi?  kinfrdoni.  Ale;xius  look  no 
vigorous  nieaii^ures  to  strengthen  his 
soethsm  frontier,  but  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  friendship  botlrof  the  Sultan 
and  Ahulcasem.  The  final  issue  of  this 
crooked  policy  was  prevented,  however, 
by  the  death  of  both  his  Turkish  rivals. 
Th»  fiiniiy  of  Soliinan  gainetl  their 
itberiy  wiieu  their  jealous  master,  Malek, 
died;  the  people  of  Nice  rejoiced  to 
see  the  children  of  their  former  lord,  and 
Kilid^e  Arsland  became  sole  and  oodts> 
paled  Sultan  of  Bithynia.* 

Though  the  sfddiers  of  Gregory  did 
not  mirrh  into  Pa!e?itine,  and  the  slate  of 


prohibit  the  Christians  from  pilsrimaires 
ami  commerce  would  have  proved  a  se- 
rious loss  to  the  revenues  of  the  state ; 
bul  the  Turks  considerably  increased  the 
capitation  tax,  and  as  their  cruelties  made 
holy  journeys  more  meritorious,  the 
number  of  piKjrims  suflVrpd  no  diminu- 
tion. 'I'he  \s  <  nltfiy  stranger  was  imme- 
diately and  vitdtiiily  robbed.  Though 
the  simple  palmer  was  the  emblem  of 
religious  poverty,  yet  as  the  Turks  could 
not  appreciate  the  force  and  self-denial 
of  his  pious  fervoor,  they  thought  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  coult!  have  on* 
derlaken  lonir  rt  journey  without  pos- 
sessing a  large  pecuniary  viatirum.  Un- 
restrained by  humanity  in  llie  rigor  of 
their  search,  they  ripped  over  the  bodies 
of  their  victims,  or  waited  the  slower 
consequeoeet  of  an  emetic  of  scammony 
wster.*  . 

Every  year  the  passion  of  indignation 
and  the  desire  of  revf  Titrp  L'ained  force  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Latins,  and  the  chival- 
ric  character  of  the  times  could  not  brook 
the  insults  of  the  Muselmaos.  That 
flame  was  still  alive  which  had  con- 
sumed  the  Roman  empire ;  arms  were 
more  powerful  than  the  laws ;  barbarian 
fierceness  than  Christian  mildness.  Pos- 
session of  land  was  the  consequence  of 
valour,  and  to  the  minds  of  nations  of 
warriors  the  mode  of  tenure  should  be 
the  same  as  the  mode  of  acquisition* 
Continental  Enrope  was  divided  among 
an  armed  aristocracy;  the  names  and 
titles  of  king  and  emperor  were  held  by 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  the 
barons  were  the  peers  ratlicr  than  ilie 
subjecis  of  their  feudal  lords.  The  sword 
encouraged  and  decided  disputes  ;  no 
one  would  acquire  by  labour  what  he 
could  gain  by  blood :  martial  excellence 
was  the  point  of  ambition  ;  for  it  was 
the  sole  road  to  distinction,  the  only  test 
of  merit.      Like  the  Muselmans,  the 


Asia  was  not  affected  by  Itis  preparations,  i  Christians  thoutrht  ihai  conquest  was  the 


ym  the  public  mind  of  Europe  received 
additional  conviction  that  a  war  with  the 
Moselmans  in  the  east  was  both  virtuous 
and  necressary.  The  unparalleled  bar- 
iMrities  of  the  Ortokitia  were  heard  of 
with  infli^nation  in  the  west.  The  blood- 
IhirsiineHs  of  the  lords  of  the  Holy  City 
Was  only  checked  by  their  avarice.  To 

uii^riesi  tons  Urn  livrs  si*  pi  1— 11* 
ip.  246. 


surest  proof  of  <iivme  approbation,  and 
that  heaven  would  never  sanction  the 
actions  of  the  wicked.  The  feudal  law 
in  the  eleventh  century  was  a  mere  mill* 
tary  code,  a  system  of  provisions  for  at- 
tack and  defence  ;  ihe  voice  of  religion 
was  seldom  heard  amidst  the  din  of  arms ; 

*  boibert,  a  good  wtlnsM  for  the  events  of 

the  fir«t  crusade,  mentions  tbo  oagalar  cireuin- 
■taaco  in  iho  loit,  p.  480. 
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and  fiereeoeti,  Woleiioe,  ukd  rapine,  pre- 
vailed in  tha  abaenee  of  aoeiil  order  and 
morale.   Privaia  war  deeoUled  Europe, 

the  nobles  were  robbers,  aod  most  cas- 
vvRre  but  dens  of  thieves,  find  re- 
ceptacles of  plunder.  Churchmen  as 
well  as  laymen  held  tlieir  esiaies  by  ihe 
retarn  of  miltUry  service.  1  iiey  ufien 
aecompanied  their  armed  mrala  with 
the  lonJ  la  his  warlike  expeditions ;  and 
it  would  have  been  remarkable,  if  et  all 
times  the  only  office  which  they  per. 
formed  was  that  of  encourriL'i  n<j  the  sol- 
diers to  battle.*  As  the  cieriry  were 
taken  from  the  people  at  larj/e,  it  was 
natorat  that  they  should  on  many  points 
posaeaa  popular  feelings  and  ^manners. 
They  partook,  therefore,  of  the  violent 
character  of  the  age.  Some  made  rob- 
bery -A  profession  ;  and  the  voice  even 
of  the  wisest  among  them  would  not 
have  been  listi ncd  to  in  national  assem- 
blies if  ihey  had  not  been  clad  in  ar- 
mour.t  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  time  eall  their  auperiora  tyrants  rather 
than  paatora,  and  reprehend  them  for  re- 
sorting  to  arms  rather  than  to  civil  laws 
and  church  authority.  Yet  the  clergy 
did  much  towards  accustoming  mankind 
to  prefer  the  authority  of  law  to  ilie 
power  of  the  sword.  At  their  instigation 
private  ware  eeaaed  for  certain  period«i, 
aod  on  particular  days,  and  the  obeerv- 
aoee  of  the  Druee  ofthiS;,  was  guarded  by 


•  The  words  of  Guido,  an  abbot  of  Clairvillc. 
are  remarkable:  —  Glim  not  babebant  castella  et 
•rees  seeleriB  estbsdrates,  nae  ineedebant  ponti- 
ficea  lortcati.  8ed  nunc  propter  abuDdanUara 
temporalium  reram,  flatnma,  ferro,  cfcJf  [lo^jses- 
aioueti  cccle^iaruin  prslati  defendunl,  quas  de- 
bsrsnt  fiauperibiis  atogare.  Dn  Cange,  Gloas. 
Lat.  art.  AJvocatus.  Bishops  often  appear  in 
old  romanre!!  in  a  miiitaty  as  well  as  a  sacer- 
dotal capacity. 

t  The  laws,  at  variance  with  opinion,  pso- 
hibitfi^  tho  clerjjy  from  hc.iriiit:  arms.  Tlicy 
were  repeatedly  thrcateiied  with  the  loss  of  cc- 
desiaatical  aitnations  if  they  went  to  war.  lialu- 


the  terrors  of  exeomraoDiealion  mod  mm^ 
thema.  Christianity  eoold  not  i  mmedi-' 
ately  and  directly  change  the  face  of 
the  world;  but  ^he  mitigated  the  horron 

of  i!ie  time^  hy  infusing  herself  into  war- 
like insiiiuuons.  As  the  invesiiturf>  of 
the  toga  was  the  first  honour  conferred 
on  the  Roman  youiii,  so  the  Germans 
were  incited  to  ideaa  of  personal  oonse- 
qnence,  by  receiving  from  their  lord, 
their  father,  or  some  near  relation,  in  a 
general  assembly,  a  lance  and  a  sliield. 
Harh  petty  prince  was  surrounded  by 
many  valiant  young  men,  who  fornud 
his  ornament  in  peace,  his  defence  la 
war.*  Military  education  was  common 
with  thci  German  and  other  conquering 
nations,  both  in  their  original  settlements, 
and  in  their  new  acquisitions  :  end  when 
the  tribes  of  the  north  had  renounced 
idolatry,  and  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
south,  llie  ceremony  of  crenttn?  a  soldier 
became  changed  from  the  delivery  of  a 
lance  and  ahieldto  the  girding  of  a  sword 
on  the  candidate,  the  church  called  upoii 
him  to  swear  always  to  protect  her,  aod 
Christisn  morality  added  the  obligations 
of  rescuing  the  oppressed,  and  prescrv- 
ing  peace. t  A  barrier  was  thus  raised 
against  cruelly  and  injustice  ;  andohjecis 
of  desire,  distinct  from  rapine  and  pluii* 
der,  were  before  the  eyes  of  martitl 
youth.  The  true  knight  was  courteous 
and  humane;  stern  and  ferocious.  His 
various  duties  determined  his  character. 
As  protector  of  the  weak,  his  mind  was 
elevated  and  softened,  generous  and  dis- 

*  Tacitus  calls  them  comites :  and  8ut>sequent 
Latin  writers,  milites.  These  words  Jo  not 
convey  the  idea  of  obligation  to  service  whicb 
are  conlatnad  in  ths  Garman  word  knedit,or 

the  Saxon  rniht. 

t  Du   Cnnsjc,  article  Militare.    Du  Cange 
shows  that  religious  cererooniea  were  used  in 
the  investiture  of  knights,  before  the  Oustules. 
Soe,  too,  Miiratnri.  ADtiquitatCsIl  ilirr  Motl.iEvi. 
I  Dissert.  53.   I'he  minute  ceremonies  of  initia* 


lion  differed  in  various  coantries.    The  otder  sf 
zias,  Capitularia  JKsgom  FriDeorom,  p*  I64and   knighthood,  lika  the  priesthood,  was  eatlad  a 

p.  932.  lioly  order.    The  ramliJate  \\,\^  his  sponseni: 

%  This  benevolent  practice  was  of  high  ori-  he  confessed  his  sin^,  was  regenerated  in  the 
fin.  Tacitus  mentions,  as  the  only  remarkable  bath,  receivad  the  communion,  and,  in  abort. 


cireaniataiiea  among  the  Angles  and  many 
ofhfr  nations,  that  at  particular  f5c«p<>ni  the 
sjr'mbol  of  tho  sarib  was  carried  in  sacred  pro- 
ecstioQ  through  tho  eoootries  where  tho  aap- 
poscd  mother  of  all  things  was  worshipped,  and 
that  durinq;  this  rolis?iotis  jorjrnpv  thf  voire  df 
foreign  wars  and  domestic  bruils  was  iiushed. 
Gsrmanis,  c.  40« 


every  thing  was  done  that  could  impress  a 
stamp  of  panctity  i^H>n  the  societ}-.  Rrltciion 
Kave  the  character  and  objecu  of  the  ioititntion ; 
and  war  beeaoie,  in  some  roeaaaia,  virtao. 
Bvery  freemsn  was  qualified  to  be  a  cavalier,  and 
as  knights,  m  well  a«  princes,  barnns  and 
bishops,  might  create  knights,  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  aeqoiiint  the  asms  of  a  soUiw. 
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interested.  But  ihe  enemies  of  the 
chureh,  at  well  as  the  foes  of  iiiorals« 
were  the  objeels  of  his  hatred;  ho  be- 
CHM  the  judge  of  opinioiis  as  well  as  of 

acliona,  and  military  spirit  piompted  him 
to  destroy  rather  ihnn  to  convert  infitleb 
aud  heretics.  The  engrafting  of  ihe  vir- 
tues of  humanity  and  tlie  practical  duties 
oi  religion  uu  Lite  aaugumary  qualities 
of  the  warrioft  was  a  etroamalaiieebene* 
fieial  to  ihe  world.  Bat  the  niitnre  of  the 
apoalle  and  the  soldier  was  a  eoion  which 
reason  abhors.  It  gave  ri»e  to  a  feeling 
of  vialont  animosity  air:iinsl  the  Saracens, 
nnd  was  a  siioug  aud  active  cause  of  the 
Crusades. 


CHAPTER  IL  N 

A  HOLY  WAR  DECREED         MORALXON VUL- 

SION  OF  EUKOP£  — FATS  OF  THE  FIRST 
eiQSAOBftS. 

peter  the  Hermit.  —  His  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. —  He  resolves  to  preach  a  holy  war.  — 
His  wish  embraced  by  brbaii  II. —  Policy  ut" 
that  Pope.  —  Peter's  preacbing.  —  Councils 
uf  Plarcntia  and  of  Clermont.  —  Urb.in's 
speech  at  Clermont.  —  The  redemption  of  ihe 
sepulchre  resolved  upon. —  The  crusade  em- 
bneed  by  Europe ~-  Departure  of  the  Euro- 
pean rahble. —  Firstdivision.-— Its  destruction 
io  Bulgaria.  —  Second  division.  —  Its  disasters 
and  outrages  on  the  road  to  Greece.  —  And 
destruction  in  tiithynia.  — —  Third  division.  — 
lis  iir?.Ttiir?tan  in  Hungary.  —  Fnurlh  and  last 
di*isiuH.  —  lis  shocking superi>tiuun.  —  Cruel- 
ties on  die  German  lews.— Destrtietion  in 
Hangaij. 

In  times  when  a  pilgrimnge  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  regarded  as  the  duly  uf  every 
ChristiaHt  and  wiieu  war  was  liie  occu- 
pation and  deii|!lt'of  Europe,  ?eler«  u 
native  of  Amiens,  in  France,  kindled  that 
falae  and  fatal  lea)  which  for  two  cen- 
innes  spread  ii!>  devastating  and  consu- 
ming fire?.  In  his  youth  he  perfftrnifd 
fend-jl  indiiary  .•service  under  the  H muers 
of  Eu>i:ice  do  Bouillon,  father  of  Oodfroy 
VI.,  duke  of  Lorraine  :  but  he  did  not 
len^  aspire  after  the  honours  of  a  hero. 
He  became  the  husband  of  a  lady  of  the 
aoble  family  of  Roussy,  but  as  she  was 
old,  poor,  and  ugly,  liis  vanity  and  his 
ambition  wfre  not  prnnfifMi  hv  ihe  miT- 
riage.   Uis  next  characters  were  tliose 


of  a  priest  and  an  anchorite  ;*  and  since 
in  his  subsequent  life  he  was  usually 
elad  in  the  weeds  of  a  solitary,  his  con- 
temporaries snmanied  him  the  Hermit* 

As  the  Isst  means  of  expiating  some 

errors  of  his  early  days,  he  resolved  to 
undergo  the  pains  and  perils  of  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Holy  Land.  When  he  started 
from  the  shade  of  obscurity,  his  small 
and  mean  person  was  maeersled  by  aue* 
terities ;  his  fsoe  was  thin  and  care-worn ; 
but  his  eye  spoke  thought  and  feeting* 
and  atoned  for  the  general  insignificance 
I  ofhis  ap|»er?r-inre.  Hi"  imagination  was 
sanguine,  but  judLrrncni  wns  weak  : 
and  therefore  his  long  coiiimutni  speeu- 
laiioni*  upon  religion  in  the  cloister  and 
cell,  ended  in  dreams  of  rapture.  He 
fsncted  himself  invested  with  Divine  ati- 
thority,  and  what  in  truth  was  but  the 
vision  of  a  heated  mind,  he  believed  to 
bo  r\  rommnnication  from  hoaven.f 

Ueticcoinplished  his  journey  to  Pales- 
tine ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
went  through  the  tisual  course  of  prayers 
and -processions.  The  sacrilegious  and 
inhuman  barbarities  of  the  Turks  had  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  every  pilgriffit 
and  affected  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
ardent  fancy  of  Peter.  VVitfi  his  host,  a 
Latin  Christian,  he  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject.>i  uf  the  exi.stin^  distresses  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  triumph  of  infidelity,  and  the  an* 
cient  grandeur  and  modem  degradation  of 
the  Holy  City.  In  the  patriarch  Symeon, 
too,  the  hermit  found  a  kindred  spirit ; 
and,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  they 
communicated  their  opinions  and  fceliiiffs. 
The  churchman's  prrnnni  of  the  alUic- 
tions  of  ilie  people  uf  God  were  met  not 
only  with  tears,  bnt  the  reiterated  ques- 
tion, whether  no  way  could  be  discovered 

♦  Petrarch,  in  his  treatise,  De  Vitn  Solit,  lib. 
ii.  sec.  iv.  c.  I.  celebrates  Peter  as  a  great  exam- 
ple of  solitary  livera. 

j-  On  the  person  and  character  of  Peter,  thus 
writes  tiie  archl'ishop  of  Tyre  :  Hacerdos  quidam, 
Fetrusi  iiornine,  de  regno  Francorum,  de  episco- 
patu  Ambianensi,  qui  et  re  et  nomine  eognomf- 
iiahatar  Hcremita,  eodem  fervoro  tracius  Hiero- 
M»lymam  perveniL  Erat  autem  hie  i()ft>i  •-fHtura 
pusUlus,  et  quantum  ad  exterioreui  liomiucm, 
peraoiMB  contemptibilia.  Sed  ma^er  in  exifftto 
f  fgnabat  cnrpore  virtus.  Vivacis  oniiii  irii^cnii 
oral,  et  octilum  habent  p?r»f>/cacewi,  graiumque, 
ct  ^punle  flucus  ei  nun  dcerat  eloquium.  P. 
H.37,  See,  too,  the  collection  of  passages  from 
the  orii^inal  writers  in  Du  Tango's  note  SB  the 
Aiexiad.  p.      Veaice  edition. 

♦ 
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to  soften  and  to  terminate  them.  Symeon 
declared  that  these  misror tunes  wore  ihe 
consequences  of  ein;  that  the  remedy 

and  redress  could  not  be  found  among 
llip  Greeks,  w!io  had  already  lost  hall 
their  empire,  but  among  the  great  nauuns 
of  ilie  weal,  whose  slrengih  was  unim- 
paired. The  hermit  replied,  thai  if  the 
people  of  Europe  had  certain  evidence 
of  these  facU,  they  would  provide  a  re- 
medy. Write,  therefore,"  he  coniinued, 
"both  to  the  Pope  and  the  Romish 
church,  and  to  all  the  Latin  Christians:  ' 
and  affix  to  your  letter  the  seal  of  your 
office.  As  a  penance  for  my  sins,  1  will 
travel  over  Europe  ;  1  will  describe  to 
princes  and  peiiple  the  degraded  sUte  of 
the  church,  and  will  urge  them  to  repair 

Possessed  of  his  credentiiils,  but  prin- 
cipjilly  trvisling  in  tfie  vjrlue  ol  his  cauac, 
Peicr  returned  lo  I'.iirope,  and  repaired 
to  Pope  Urban  il.,  who  waa  disputing 
with  Guibert,  the  friend  of  the  emperor, 
for  ihe  pontificate.  The  tale  was  eagerly 
listened  to  by  the  Pope.  Urban  was  re- 
ligious  in  the  sense  in  whic  h  his  age  un- 
derstood religion,  and  he  therefore  la- 
mented the  direful  slate  of  Jerusalem  :  he 
was  liLunane,  and  his  tears  flowed  for 
the  insuUed  and  distressed  pilgrims.  He 
had  been  patronized  by  Gregory  VII. 
through  all  the  course  of  L-cdesiasiiral 
dignities,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  ambi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  power  of  his  nias- 
ler.f  But  his  religious  sympathy  and 
lofty  desires  were  not  unmmgled  with 
selfish  feelings,  for  it  appears  from  the 
authoiiiy  of  an  excellent  wiuiess.J  that 
the  Pope  conferred  upon  the  subject  of 
Peler*8  message  with  nolinnond,  prince 
of  Tarenium  ;§  and  that  ii  u  as  by  the 
advice  of  this  Norman  freebooter,  ihal  he 
resolved  to  direct  the  martial  ener^nef^ 
of  Europe  lo  foreign  ends.  It  was 
ihonghi  ih^t  if  his  holiness  could  kindle 
tlie  tiame  of  war,  auxiliaries  might  be 
easily  engaged,  by  whose  means  he 
would  be  able  to  fix  himself  in  the 
Vatican,  and  Bohemond  could  recover 

•  Archb.  of  Tyre,  637. 

+  Fotchsr,  88 1.  Archb.  of  Tv re.  n.18.  Mar- 
tenno,  V<  i  l^cript.  Amp.  Coll.  V.  516,  and  iho 
Life  of  I  rl.un.  l)y  P.  Pisanus,  in  the  fuuclh  vol. 
of  Muratori,  Bcri|it.  Rer.  Iltt  p.  362. 

#  William  of  Malmsbury,  p.  407. 

§  For  the  fomllv  history  of  ihis  princp,  nnd 
il»  connexion  with  C'oustanliuople,  ttce  note  11. 


those  Oreeian  terrilorlei  which  for  a 
while  bad  been  in  the  possession  of  the 

Normans.* 

It  might  have  been  siippoeri?,  that 
when  the  head  of  Christeiitiom  had 
adopted  the  cause  of  the  pilgrims,  indi- 
vidual exertion  would  have  been  oseloee. 
But,  devoted  to  bis  object,  and  swelled 
in  self-importance  by  his  inlioehoe  with 
the  Pope,  Peter  resolved  io  preach  the 
deliverance  of  the  sepulchre.  He  ac- 
cordingly traversed  Italy  and  France. 
His  dress  expressed  self-abasement  and 
mortifH-ation  :  it  was  only  a  coarse  wool- 
len biiiri,  and  a  hermit*s  mantle. f  His 
mode  of  living  waa  abstemious ;  hot  his 
qualities  did  noi  consist  of  those  selfish 
pensnces  which  are  the  usual  virtues  of 
the  recluse.  He  disiribntfv!  among  the 
poor  those  gifts  which  gratitude  sliow- 
ered  upon  himself;  he  reclaimed  the 
sinner  ;  terminated  disputes,  and  sowed 
the  germs  of  virtne4  He  wss  every 
where  bailed  and  considered  as  the  man 
of  God,  and  even  the  hairs  which  fell 
from  his  mule  were  treasured  by  the 
people  as  relic?. §  His  exhortations  lo 
ven£!P:ince  on  the  Turks  were  heard  with 
rapture,  becimse  ihry  reflected  the  reli- 
gious seniimcnis  of  the  day.  The  love 
also  of  romantic  adventure,  and  the  desire 
of  chivalric  danger  sympathized  with 
the  advice  of  the  preacher.  Religion 
and  heroism  were  in  unison.  In  some 
minds,  moreover,  politicd  considorntion*' 
had  weight,  and  Europe  was  rcgartied 
as  the  ally  of  Constantinople.  About 
the  year  1085,  Count  Robert  I,  of  Flan- 
ders, following  the  religious  fashion  of 
the  times,  endeavoured  to  expiate  his 
oflences  against  heaven  by  the  pains  of 
pilgrimage.  In  the  course  of  Iii^  return 
from  Jerusalem  to  Kurope,  he  visited 
the  Grecian  court,  lie  promised  Alex- 
ius five  hundred  horsemen;  and  be  lo.sl 

^William  of  Malmahury,  p.  107. 

-j-  Lanra  tunica  ad  puruui,  cucullu  super, 
uirisque  talaribus,  bjnrho  dwnper  induebaiur ; 
bracliiB  mintmo,  Qudipes  attlsDi.   Guibert,  lib. 

ii.  cap.  8. 

*  Uuibert,  482.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  638,  Mu- 
aeum  IttUenm,  vol*  1.  p.  181. 

§  Quidquid  u^eh.it  namqtic.  ppu  luquchatur, 
qunni  quitldam,  suUiivnuiin  videbulur,  pr^.<i«rtua 
cum  etiain  de  ejuri  muU»  pilo  pro  reliquils  r»* 
porentur.  Guibert,  p.  482.  The  origiaal  bio> 
torians.  seldom  l>iuk\viircl  in  nscrihing  Fpe«*rb<^ 
m  the  great  cliaraciers  of  the  crui^ades,  have 
nut  f  tiportcd  aiij  of  the  aershotts  of  Peler. 
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no  lime  in  succonrlnfr  his  imperial  friend. 
But  ibe  i  urkish  power  coouaued  formi- 
ddik;  aad  wliil*  tb«  fomam  of  Ooih 
Mttitiaople  stood  on  a  periloui  edge,  the 
•■ptior  inplored  all  Eoiopo  to  tm 
Mf  against  Asia** 

In  order  to  ron^e  and  poncenlrnip  the  j 
mighly  powers  oi  holy  zeal,  Urban  as- 
sembled twf»  councils  of  clerijy  and  lay- 
meo  i  one  iu  Italy,  lite  seat  of  hia  inila- 
•aea,  aod  tbo  other  io  Praaoo,  whither 
he  M  been  iovited  by  Rajmoiidt  eoottt 
of  Tholooee*  and  the  bishop  of  Choifee.t 
France,  too«  was  the  most  military  coun- 
try  of  the  we*t,  and  fiad  often  acquired 
fame  in  sncrpfl  wars.  The  march  of 
Siracenian  viciury  hail  been  closed  at 
Tour:*.  I'epia  le  Brei\  non  of  Charles 
Mvtel,  dispossessed  the  Arabs  of  Lan- 
gsadoe  and  Profence,  and  Charlemagne 
hioiKir  gained  laurels  and  possessions  in 
the  north  of  Spain.  Instigated  as  much 
bf  aaiiooai  valoor  as  by  religions  piinci- 

•  It  t«  c*>T<aTn  that  Alptitis  impIorc<3  the  sac- 
coor  of  the  Wat.  Mo  correct  transcripta  of 
lb  IstlSM  bs«s  batn  praserrtd.  All  the  vei^ 
•ioM  ars  in  I^atio*   One  of  them  has  a  claoae, 

that  Alrxitis  would  rather  than  his  empire  should 
be  posws^eJ  by  the  Latin  Cbristians  than  by 
tbe  Torks.  "  Constantinople/'  be  adds,  "  is 
rich  ia  goU\  and  in  relics,  nnd  you  wil!  fin  J  an 
trnple  reward  for  yonr  labour«  "  'J'his  cluuse 
bears  firong  niarkti  of  forgery.  Could  the  em- 
fcnr  flo  eoolly  hava  devoted  his  capital  to  pil> 
lage?  Tbr  Ori«  ks  t(»o  h.ite(!  the  Latins  with 
more  bitterness  than  they  hated  the  Turks.  It 
Buj  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  in  Guibcrt's 
■bHiaLl  of  the  letter,  the  asiiftaneo  of  the  En* 
■  ropean»  is  courted  by  tlie  promise  of  the  pos- 
seahoo  of  the  Greek  ladie#.  The  Frenchmen 
»  indignant  that  the  emperor  should  think  that 
lha  Qrecian  women  wens  more  han  J  ti  e  than 
tho«<'  tif  France,  or  thnt  people  should  truvcl 
Bito  Greece  merely  for  the  sake  of  beholding 
Mnane  beaatj.  Qoaai  Otacaraoi  matiemm 
■pariaa  lanta  oMet,  nt  Gallicta  anode  qaoltbet 
prefcrrcntur  ;  solaque  earum  rnu^a  FfRncorum 
•xercitus  ia  Tbraciam  agcretur.  Guibert,  p.  476, 
ia  Bonganioa.  It  seems  from  Da  Canfc  ^note 
sap.  lCO%of  the  Alexiad)  that  Alexius  intrented 
iraccour  not  later  than  the  year  100*2.  ami  certainly 
belure  th«  death  of  the  great  boljokian  princes. 
Althoogh  tbo  venioos  of  bis  latter  difler  nate- 
rallv,  yet  there  is  a  strong  tone  of  misery  and 
I  j  i  'iation  running  ihrout;h  ihcm  all,  which 
would  Dot  have  been  the  case,  if  the  uppiicsi* 
lioQ  lor  Msistance  had  been  made  after  the  days 
of  Maiek  Shah  and  Soliman.  Those  dirtin- 
ratshed  men  wera  the  maia  supporters  of  Tui^> 
ish  greatness. 
tMafanalMiiy«470,474. 


pie,  the  FrpTich,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleven  lit  century,  fought  under  William 
dafce  of  Aqaitaitt  against  the  Saracens, 
The  Christians  in  Spain  had  tlao  been 
succoured  by  Hngh,  dnke  of  Burgnndyt  ^ 
and  afterwards  by  his  son  Cades.* 

In  March,  1096,  the  T«^er>n  nnd  Lorn- 
bard  bishops  met  Urban  at  riacentia. 
The  legni«!i  of  Alexins  were  adnrtitted  to 
the  council,  in  order  to  show  the  ueces< 
sity  of  driring  the  Turks  from  the  con- 
fines of  Europe ;  and  the  resolution  of 
Urban  and  the  prelateSt  that  it  was  just 
and  politic  to  assist  the  emperor  of  Greeee 
in  puni«hin!]'  the  Pagans,  wa?  approved 
by  inferior  rler^xy  :md  laity,  whose  num- 
bers have  been  «  stitn;itcd  at  four  thousand 
of  the  former  class,  and  thirty  thousand 
of  the  iatter.t   The  clerical  and  secnlar 
people  of  the  west  were  summoned  to 
council  in  the  city  of  Clermont,  theeapi* 
tal  of  the  Lower  Auvergne,  in  the  month 
of  November,  subs('»i«(nntly  to  the  liold- 
ini;  of  the  Piaccnti  i  i  ssseniljiy.  The 
dukes  of  Aqtiitain  uiid  *or(ls  of  Anver^ne 
had  long  established  iheir  inilepemlenoe 
over  the  Francie  successors  or  Charle- 
magne;  but  as  they  were  the  personal 
friends  of  king  Philip  L,  the  enemy  of 
Urban.t  the  circumstance  is  remarkable, 
tliat  their  Territories  should  he  ehosen  for 
the  seat  of  ilie  nii!eting.§    Individual?  of 
everv  class  of  lavmen,  and  every  rank  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  flocked  to  Cler- 
mont, from  all  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  deliberations  were  car- 
ried on  in  an  open  square,  for  no  hall 
could  contain  the  unpreredcnied  innlti- 
lude.ll    'i'he  nei«:hbouring  viilatrcs  and 
towns  were  full  of  men,  and  the  poorest 
people  were  happy  ia  the  shelter  of  tents. 
Seven  days  were  occupied  in  making 
decrees  on  matters  of  local  and  temporary 


•  Sec  the  preface  of  the  fourteenth  vol.  of  the 
great  collection  of  FrSttch  historians,  begun  by 
Dom.  Bouquet. 

j  Muratori,  Rcr.  Scrip.  ItaMIL  353.  Labbe, 
concilia,  vol.  X.  p.  600,  &c. 

t  Philip  tho  ftrat  wa#  a  monster  of  sensuality 
and  lisllessne.ss.  The  Pope's  lesjate,  thirty 
and  other  clerjry.  oconimuiucateJ  him 
;ii  a  (  iuucil  held  at  Aulun,  ia  1091. 

4  I /Art  do  verifier  les  Dates,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

H  Guibort  (p.  -^78)  eslim  itei  ihc  hishopc  nuil 
ahbofs  at  more  thnii  fiur  hundretl;  FiilL-hcr 
(p.  382)  at  three  hundred.  General  cxprc««ioiis, 
and  not  numerical  statements,  are  made  of  the 
other  ranks  of  the  sssembty. 
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iatmit»  and  ia  iimiog  canoBs  Um 
edifiealiOQ  of  manners.    The  greatest 

Kubject  waa  reserved  for  the  eighth  day 
of  the  silting  of  ihe  council.    The  Pope 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  exhorted  his 
anxious  auditors  to  make  war  on  the 
enemies  of  God.        You  recollect,"* 
aaid  he,  **  mj  dearaat  brathmt  many 
things  which  have  been  daeraad  for  yoa, 
at  this  time ;  some  matters  in  oar  council, 
commanded  ;  others  inhibited.    A  rude 
and  confused  chaos  of  crimes  required 
the  del  I  liL ration  of  many  days  ;  an  inve- 
tepte  iiialady  demanded  a  sharp  remedy. 
For  awliile  we  gave  unbounded  scope  to 
onr  clemency :  our  papal  office  finds 
nomberleaa  matten  to  pioacribe,  none  to 
apare.   But  it  baa  ftittierto  ariaen  from 
human  frailty,  that  you  have  erred  ;  and 
that,  deceived  by  the  speciousness  of 
vice,  you  have  exasperated   the  long 
suffering  of  God,  by  too  lightly  regard- 
ing his  forbearance.    It  haa  ariaen,  too, 
firom  bnman  wantonneaa*  that*  diaregard* 
ing  lawful  wedlock,  yw  have  not  duly 
considered  the  helnouaneia  of  adultery. 
From  too  great  covetousness  also,  it  has 
arisen,   that,  as    opportunity  offered, 
making  captive  your  brethren,  bought 
by  the  same  great  price,  you  have  outra- 
geously  eatorted  from  them  their  wealth. 
To  you,  however,  now  raffering  thia 
perilous  shipwreck  of  sin,  a  aecure  haven 
of  rest  is  offered,  unless  you  neglect  it. 
A  station  of  perpetual  snfet}-  will  be 
awarded  you,  for  the  exertion  of  a  trifling 


*  7*he  ipeodi  of  Urban  is  variously  given  by 

difTerrnt  nuthora.  "  Thry  oil  differ  in  the  monlcl, 
but  agree  in  the  metal,"  as  Fuller  B&ya,  Holy 
War,  b.  i.  c  6.  Robert,  p.  31.  Baldric,  p.  79. 
Falcber,  p.  WS.  Aiehb.  of  Tyn^  p.  689.  Lab* 
be,  Concilia,  torn.  x.  Robt  rt  waa  present,  and 
his  relation  of  the  speech  luay  be  one  of  those 
which  can  be  depended  on.  WilUam  of  lblni»> 
bury  (p.  410,415)  bad  aa  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  eye-witnesses,  and  as  be  had  more 
genius  than  any  writer  of  1^  sg^,  bis  version  of 
Ibis  oelabfalid  oration  is  OMie  inteieetbg  Ibm 
that  of  any  other  aetboc  He  says,  that  be  was 
anxions  to  pr«?9er»e  the  general  sense  unimpnired, 
though  he  has  omitted  many  particulars :  and 
be  modestly  sdds,  that  be  ooaU  not  telain  the 
force  of  the  Pope's  eloquence.  I  have  adopted 
his  atiempt ;  and  inserted  it  in  the  tort  as  trans- 
lated by  Mf.  Shepherd.  Some  wrilcrs  have 
duMgbt  that  the  early  bisloriaiis  did  not  suffu 
ciently  study  the  science  of  efTi'ct;  a  speech  has 
therefore  been  invonffd.  and  attributed  to  Petor; 
but  hidiory  haa  nuthiag  tu  do  with  speeches 
which  •tighi  to  have  bean  epotteo. 


labMjt  againat  the  Tnika*  ConipaK» 
now,  the  labours  which  yon  nndertook 
in  the  practice  of  wickedneaat  and  thoae 

which  you  will  encounter  in  the  imder- 
taking  I  advise.    The  intention  ot  com- 
mitting adultery,  or  murder,  begets  many 
feara ;  for,  as  Solomon  cays,  *  There  U 
nothing  more  timid  than  guilt;'  many 
labours,  for  what  ia  more  toilsome  than 
wickedneaat   But.  *  he  who  walks  up- 
rightly, walks   securely.*     Of  tbeeo 
labours,  of  these  fears,  the  end  was  ^^in  ; 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  the  il(Mth 
of  sinners  is  most  dreadful.    Now  the 
same  labours  and  apprehensions  are  re- 
quired from  you,  for  a  better  eonaidera- 
tion.    The  cause  of  these  labooia  will 
be  charity ;  if,  thus  warned  hy  the  com- 
mand of  God,  you  lay  down  your  livea 
for  tiie  brethren:  the  w<3<Tes  of  charity 
will  be  the  grace  of  God  ;  the  grace  of 
God  is  followed  by  eternal  life.  Go, 
then,  prosperously  :  go,  then,  with  con- 
fidence io  attack  the  enemiea  of  God* 
For  they  long  aince,  oh,  aad  reproach  to 
Christians  !  have  seized  Syria,  Armenia, 
and  lastly,  all  Asia  Minor,  the  provincea 
of  whicii  are  Biihynia,  Fhrygia,  Ga.atia, 
Lydia,  Caira,  Pamphylia,  Luuria,  Licia, 
Cilicia;  and  now  they  lusulenily  (Jo> 
roineer  over  Illyricom,  and  all  the  higher 
ooontrie««  even  to  the  lea,  which  ia  called 
the  Straita  of  St.  George.   Nay,  they 
usurp  even  the  aepolcbre  of  our  Lord, 
that  singular  assurance  of  faith  ;  and  sell 
to  our  pilgrims  admissions  to  that  city, 
which  ought,  had  they  a  trace  of  their 
ancient  courage  left,  to  be  open  to  Chris- 
tians only.   This  alone  might  be  enough 
to  cloud  our  brows:  but  now»  who,< ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned,  or  the  moat 
envious  of  Christian  reputation,  can  en- 
dure that  we  do  not  divide  the  world 
equally  with  them.    They  inhabit  Asia, 
the  third  portion  of  the  workl,  as  tlieir 
native  soil;  whicii  was  not  improperly 
esteemed  by  our  anceslon  equal,  by  the 
extent  of  Ita  traela  and  greatncM  of  its 
provincee,  to  the  two  remaining  parts. 
There,  formerly,  sprung  up  the  branchea 
of  our  devotion  ;  there,  all  the  npopiles, 
except  two,  consecrated  their  (!t  :afi!^  ; 
there,  at  the  present  day,  the  Chri-ii  uis, 
if  any  survive,  sustaining  iiie  by  a  wretcti* 
ed  kind  of  agriculture,  pay  these  mis* 
creania  triboie,  and  even  with  stifled  aigba 
long  for  the  anticipation  of  your  liberty, 
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•ioee  they  Iitf«  ktl  their  own.  They 
hold  Africa,  aleOt  anolher  quarter  of  the 
world,  already  possessed  by  their  arms 
for  more  than  two  hondred  yeara;  which, 

on  this  account,  I  pronounce  derogatory 
to  Christian  honour,  because  llmt  rouniry 
was  anciently  the  nurse  of  celebrated 
geniuses,  who,  by  their  divine  writings, 
will  mock  the  mat  of  antiquity,  as  long 
as  tbera  shall  be  a  peraon  who  can  relish 
Roman  literature  :*  the  learned  know  the 
truth  of  whni  I  say.    £arope,  the  third 
p.irtion  of  [lie  world,  renn;iins  ;  of  which, 
how  small  n  pari  do  we  Christians  in- 
habit ?  for  wlio  can  call  all  those  barba- 
riana  who  dwell  in  remote  islands  of  the 
FroseuJOeean,  Chriatiana,  ainee  they  live 
after  a  aavage  manner  ?   Eveo  thia  email 
portion  of  the  world,  belonging  to  us, 
the  Turks  nnd  Sarirens  opprcM.  Thus, 
for  three  hundred  years,  Spmn  and  the 
Balearic  Isles  beinc:  subjected  to  them, 
the  posHesiiiou  oi  tije  remainder  is  eagerly 
aDtieipated  by  feeble  men,  who,  not 
having  courage  to  engage  in  cloae  en- 
counter, lova  a  flying  mode  of  warfara : 
for  the  Turk  never  ventures  upon  close 
fight,  hm  when  driven  from  his  station, 
bends  In-  how  at  a  distance,  and  trusts 
the  winds  with  his  meditated  wound; 
and  as  he  has  poisoned  arrows,  veaom,  ; 
and  not  Talonr,  inflicia  death  on  the  man  i 
he  strikes.    Whatever  he  effecta,  then, 
I  attribute  to  fortune,  not  to  coarage,  be- 
cause he  wars  by  flight,  and  by  poiaon. 
It  is  apparent,  too,  that  every  race,  born 
in  that  region,  being  scorched  with  the 
ioleose  heal  of  the  sun,  abounds  more  in 
lefiexion,  than  in  blood ;  and,  tiierefore, 
they  avoid  coming  to  elose  quarters, 
beeanae  they  are  aware  how  litde  blood 
they  possess.   Whereas  the  people  who 
arc  horn  amid  the  polar  frosts,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  sun's  heat,  are  less  cautious 
indeed  ;  but,  elate  from  their  copious  and 
luxuriant  flow  of  blood,  they  fight  with 
the  greatest  alacrity.    You  are  a  nation 
bom  in  the  more  temperate  regions  of 
the  world  ;  who  may  be  both  prodigal  of 
blood,  in  defiance  of  death  and  wounds  ; 
and  are  not  deficient  in  prudence.  For, 
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you  undertake  a  memorable  expedition. 
You  will  be  extolled  throughout  all  ages, 
if  you  raaene  your  brethren  fmm  dan- 
fife  r.  To  those  present.  In  6od*s  name» 
I  command  this ;  to  the  absent  I  enjoin 
it.    Let  such  as  are  fifoing  to  fight  for 
Christianity  ptit  the  form  of  the  cross 
upon  their  garments,  that  they  may,  out- 
wardly, demonstrate  the  love  arising 
from  their  inward  faith;  enjoying  by  the 
gift  of  God,  and  the  privilege  of  St. 
Peter,  absolution  from  all  their  crimes : 
let  this  in  the  mean  ti  me  soothe  the  laboQrs 
of  their  journey ;  satisfied  that  they  shall 
obtain,  after  df'nih,  the  advantages  of  a 
blessed  martyrdom.    Putting  an  end  to 
your  crimes,  then,  that  Christians  may  at 
least  live  peaceably  in  these  countries, 
go,  and  employ  in  nobler  warfare  that 
valour,  and  that  sagacity,  which  yon 
used  to  waste  in  civil  broils:  go,  sol* 
diers,  every  where  renowned  in  fame, 
rro,  nnd  «nhdue  these  dastardly  nations. 
Let  the  noted  valour  of  the  French  ad- 
vance ;  which,  accompanied  by  its  ad- 
j^MiHiiii  nations,  sliall  affright  the  whole 
world  by  the  single  terror  of  its  name. 
But  why  do  I  delay  you  longer,  by  de- 
tracting from  the  eonrage  of  the  gentiles  T 
Rather  brinfj  to  yonr  recollection  the 
tf  ivino;  of  God,  •  Narrow  is  the  way 
which  Ipadeth  to  life.'    Be  it  then  that 
tiie  track  lo  be  followed  is  narrow ;  re- 
plete with  death,  and  terrible  with  dan- 
sera ;  sdll  this  path  must  lesd  to  your 
lost  countrv.    No  doubt  you  must,  » by 
much  tribulation,  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  Ond.'     Plare  then  Hrforn  yonr  imagi- 
nation, if  you  shall  be  made  captive,  tor- 
ments and  chains;  nav,  every  possible 
sufierins  that  can  be  inflicted.  Expect, 
for  the  firmness  of  your  fslth,  even  hor^ 
rible  punishments,  that  so,  if  it  be  neees* 
sary,  yon  may  redeem  your  souls  at  the 
expense  of  your  bodies.   Do  yon  fear 
death,  you  .men  of  ex'pmplnry  courage 
and  intrepidity?    Surf  1\'  hnmnn  wicked- 
ness can  devise  nothing  against  you, 
worthy  to  he  put  ifi  competition  with 
heavenly  glorv;  for  'the  snfleringa  of 
the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  bo 


you  equal  y  preserve  good  conduct  in  ;  compared  to  the  elory  which  shall  be  re- 
camp,  and  are  corisiderate  in  battle,  vealed  in  us.'  Know  you  not,  •  that  for 
f  hus.  endued  with  sktU  and  with  valour,  men  to  live  is  wretchedness,  and  happi- 

.  ness  to  die?'    This  dortrine,  if  you  ro- 

•  He  alladea  lo  Su  Augaftine  sad  th« Others  member,  you  imbibed  with  your  mothers* 

j  milk,  through  the  preaching  of  the  clergy ; 
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nnd  this  doctrine  your  ancestors,  Uie  egperienee.    Yet  these  too  are  pleasant, 

martyrs,  held  out  by  their  example,  but  rain,  and  whicfi,  lo  such  n*<  despise 
Death  j^eis  free  from  ii.s  filihy  pristiii  ihe   ihein,  produce  reward  a  hundred-fold 


human  soul,  wliicii  then  takei$  liighi  fur 
the  maiwions  fitted  for  its  virtues.  Death 
accelerates  their  eoontry  to  the  good ; 
death  cute  short  the  wickedness  of  the 
ungodly.  By  means  of  death«  then,  ilie 
soul,  made  free,  is  either  soothed  with 
joyful  hope,  or  is  punished  vvishout  fur* 
ther  apprch<Misioti  ot  wnr-c.  So  ioii^  as 
il  is  fettered  lo  the  body,  it  derives  from 
it  earthly  contagion ;  or,  to  say  more 
truly,  is  dead.  For,  earthly  with  heaven- 
ly, aud  Divine  with  mortal,  ill  agree. 
The  souli  indeed,  even  now,  in  its  state 
of  union  with  the  body,  is  capable  of 
great  efforts  ;  it  gives  lite  to  its  instru- 
ment, secretly  moving  and  animating  it 
to  exertions  almost  beyond  nioriai  aaiure. 
But  when,  freed  from  the  clog  which 
drags  it  to  the  earth,  it  regains  its  proper 
station,  it  partakes  of  a  blessed  and  per- 
fect energy,  comrounieating  after  some 
measure  with  the  invisibility  of  the  Divine 
nature.  Dischirging  a  double  office, 
therefore,  it  ministers  life  to  the  body  j 
when  it  is  present,  atul  the  cdiise  of  its 
change,  when  it  deparu.  Ton  must 
observe  how  pleasantly  the  soul  wakes  in 
the  sleeping  body,  and,  apart  from  the 
senses,  sees  many  future  events,  from  the 
principle  of  its  relatio!i«!\ip  to  the  Deity. 
^^  hy  then  do  ve  fear  death,  who  love  the 


These  things  (  publinh,  these  i  cuin- 
maud :  aud  fur  iheir  execution  1  fix  the 
end  of  the  ensniog  spring.  God  will  be 
gracions  to  those  who  nndertake  this  ez« 
pedition,  that  they  may  have  a  favourable 
year,  both  in  abundance  of  produce,  and 
in  serenity  of  season.  'Phfj^e  who  may 
die  will  enter  the  inanMoiis  of  heaven, 
while  the  living  i>luU  liuhuIU  the  bepui> 
chre  of  the  Lord.  And  what  can  be 
greater  happiness,  than  for  a  nan  in  hie 
life-time  to  see  those  places  whese  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  was  conversant  as  a  meo  t 
Blessed  are  they,  who,  called  to  ihe«e  oc- 
cupat!on«.  phall  inherit  such  a  recom- 
pense i  lortiinale  are  those  who  are  led  to 
such  a  contlict,  that  they  may  paruke  of 
sQoh  rewards.*' 

Cries  of  Deus  vult  I  Done  lo  vuH ! 
Dieux  el  volt !  interropted  the  Pontiff. 
He  then  raisod  his  eyes  to  heaven  in 
thankfulnes?,  and,  by  the  motion  nf  his 
hand,  commanding  silence,  he  lb«»  prrw 
ceedod  :  Dearest  breiliren,  to-day  is 
verified  ihescriplurai  pruinii«e,  that  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  he  will  be  with  them. 
The  power  of  God  can  alone  have 
caused  thisunanimity  of  sentiment.  Let 
the  very  words  then  w)iieh  his  spirit 
dictated,  be  your  cry  ot  war.    When  you 


repose  of  sleep,  which  resembles  death?  attack  the  enemy,  let  the  words  resound 


Surt;ly  il  mu&t  he  madness,  through  lust 
of  a  transitory  life,  to  deny  yourself  that 
which  is  eternal.   Rather*  my  dearest 

brethren,  should  it  so  happen,  lay  down 
your  lives  for  the  brotherhood.  Rid 
God's  sanctuary  of  the  wicked  ;  expel 
the  robl)(Ts  ;  bring  in  the  pious.  Let  no 
love  of  relulions  detain  you ;  for  man*s 
chiefest  love  is  towards  God.  Let  no 
attachment  to  your  native  soil  i)e  an  im- 
pediment; because,  in  difllerent  points  of 
view,  all  the  world  is  exile  to  the  Chris- 
linn,  and  all  the  world  his  country. 
Thus  exile  is  his  country,  and  his  coun- 
try exdc.  Let  none  be  restrained  from 
going  by  the  largenebs  of  his  patrimony, 
for  a  still  larger  is  promised  him ;  not  of 
such  things  as  soothe  the  miserable  with 
vain  expectation,  or  flatter  the  indolent 
disposition  with  the  mean  advantages  of 
wealth,  but  of  such  as  are  shown  by  per- 


(tcsta 

petuai  example,  and  approved  by  daily  j  DiiNi^rt.  it 


from  every  side,  Deus  vuli  I  Deus  vult  I* 

^  TIda  ezptewioQ  eonttnocd  for  Mme  tiiM 

the  war  cry  of  the  first  crusaders.  All  nations 
ill  111!  aires  have  used  particular  words  for  tlio 
oxcjlemcnt  of  martial  ardour.  Tbo  war  crie«  of 
the  French  and  Germans  were  ezcerpu  from  the 
Bardic  songs  in  praise  of  heroes,  wliidi  w«>rf  tc- 
cit«  d  before  the  balflo  ;  from,  for  instance,  ine 
actions  of  the  fabulous  Holand  and  the  peers  of 
France.  Unlike  mnm  of  the  eriM  of  arms,  the 
expression  Deus  vult,  or  Deus  ie!  vull,  is  ufTirma- 
tive.  During  the  siege  of  .icrosalern,  the  war 
cry  received  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  adjuva 
Deus."  This  cIsurc  wn^i  added  on  the  motion 
ofSt.  Andrew:  "  Et  sit  Kii^mini  cl-inuiri^i  v«  stri, 
Deus  ajuva."  Princes,  barons,  aud  knights 
banneret,  iu  short,  every  person  in  command  had 
tbsif  war  eiiea*  In  an  army,  therefore,  there 
were  as  many  procclcusmnlic  words  a-*  ihore 
were  banners.  There  was  a  general  crjr,  also, 
which  was  nsnilly  the  name  ofthe  eomoander, 
or  the  aj  of  ' the  king.  Raimond,  140,  153, 
Franoomin,60Si  DnCaafsin  ioinvlto^ 
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29.  ^ 


The  old,  the  iDfirm,  the  weaker  eez  alto- 
gether mael  remMn  Id  EufOM.  They 
veulcl  ha  an  impediroant  ralbar  than  an 

aatfistance.    In  this  holy  nnitartaking  the 

rich  should  succour  their  poorer  brethren, 
and  equip  lliem  for  war.  The  clergy 
must  not  depart  without  the  license  of 
their  bisiiups ;  lur  if  they  should,  their 
joorney  will  ba  fruUlesa.  The  people 
muai  sot  go  without  a  sacerdotal  bena- 
dieiion*  Let  every  one  mark  on  his 
bceaat  or  back  the  sign  of  onrliord^s 
cross,*  in  order  that  the  saytnj^  may  be 
fulfilled,  ♦  he  who  takes  up  the  cross 
and  loUows  me  is  worthy  of  me."t 

Tears,  and  groans,  and  acclamatioDS 
of  saaeot  and  applause,  wait  the  an- 
awora  of  the  Chriatian  mnlliiuda  to  the 
exhortalion  of  their  spiritual  lord.  The 
whole  assembly  knelt,  and  the  Cardinal 
GreL'ory  poured  forth  in  their  name  a 
general  confession  of  sins.  Every  one 
smote  his  breast  in  sorrow,  and  the  Pope, 
stretching  forth  his  hands,  absolved  and 
Uoaeed  them*  Adhamar,  biahop  of Puy, 
waa  the  first  panon  who  aolicttad  a  eroaa 
from  the  Pope.  One  of  red  cloth  was 
affixed  to  his  right  shoulder  ;  and  imme- 
diately several  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
were  invested  with  the  sign  of  their  new 
character.  On  the  nei^t  day  Urban  was 
pressed  to  lead  the  soldiers  of  Christ  on 
the  road  to  the  holy  aepuiebro ;  but  he 
had  not  the  personal  daring  of  hta  illos- 
iriou»i  friend  and  predecessor,  Gregory 
Til.,  antl  he  therefore  shrunk  from  the 
honour  iltlc  distinction.  In  nrrordance 
with  tiie  general  wish,  he  deputed  his 

•  In  injiiutinn  of  Christ,  who  carried  a  croM 
oo  hii»  shouiiicra  to  the  plaee  of  execution,  the 
crass  was  freosrslljr  worn  en  ths  right  sboaUer, 
or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back ;  it  wa«  also 
frequently  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Brm.  Rpti 
w»8  fora  long  while,  even  till  the  time  of  Kichard 
L  lun«  9t  England,  the  ffenetal  colour  of  tide 
cross.  The  materials  of  the  rmsg  were  silk,  or 
gold,  or  dotb  :  and  the  most  frenzied  of  the  cru- 
sadOTS  cat  the  holy  sign  on  the  flesh  itself.  Du 
Cange,  note  on  the  Alextad,  p.  80,  and  on  Ville- 
hardouin.  No.  21,  in  whirh  are  collprtrd  all  the 
DMsagea  of  the  old  authors  respecting  the  cross. 
booMler's  Notsi  to  Aceolti  d«  hello  saoro,  p.  5 1 . 
The  pilgrims  on  thofar  return  to  EafOpt  gsno- 
raily  f  firrti  f'n?  Tries'*  on  the  hack. 

t  i  hcse  aoditiuns  to  Maluititiury 's  raport  of  the 
spaaeb  am  important,  and  have  bosn  taken  ftoai 
Robert  Monachos,  p.  31,  in  Bonganina,  An 
acfouni  of  the  writers  in  Bongarsias,  arul  other 
ongioal  sources  of  the  history  of  the  ilrst  cruaade, 
ii  eontaoMd  ia  the  Appandis,  note  C. 


spirittial  aothority  to  Adhamar,  whoae 
maDliaaaa  had  already  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  people.  At  this  nonent 
the  ambaaaidor  of  Raymond,  eoont  of 

Tholouse,  arrived.  This  powerful  prince, 
and  a  numerous  band  of  cavaiiers,  had 
taken  the  cross  ;  and  he  promiseti  coun- 
cil and  money  to  all  those  who  jihouid 
wiah  to  enter  on  the  aaeied  way.  The 
multitude  were  no  longer  in  need  of  a 
ooramander,  and  were  not  backward  in 
comparing  the  bishop  and  the  coont  to 
Moses  and  Aaron.*  The  council  of 
Clermont  made  the  Truce  of  God  per- 
petual from  the  evening  of  every  Wed- 
nesday to  the  nionuug  ol  every  bucceed- 
ing  Monday ;  it  waa  dedavad  that  the 
person  and  property  of  a  clergy,  women, 
strangers,  and  merchants,  should  alwaya 
be  considered  sacred  from  insult  and  ra* 
pine  ;  and  as  the  last  great  aid  to  reli^ 
gious  inclination,  the  council  decreea 
that  the  Journey  to  Jerusalem  should 
stand  in  the  place  of  all  ecclesiastical 
cenauraa,  to  thoae  who  undertook  it 
from  moUvee  of  religion,  and  not  from 
the  aoggestiooa  of  avarice  or  ambition*t 
The  preachin)^  of  Peter, — the  en- 
treaties of  Alexius,  —  the  councils  of 
Placenlia  and^  Clermont,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Pope,§  —  all  these  concur- 

♦RolMjrt,  32.  Baldric,  88.  The  expressions 
of  the  people's  wish  to  be  led  by  the  Pope,  is 
mentioned  only  in  Mabilion,  Mus.  Iial.  1.  135. 

t  Labbe,  Concilia.  X.  507.   See  Note  D. 

t  Ma!  mabory 's  observations  a rc  h  i  <^\\ !  \  c  n  ri  o  u s. 
**  The  report  of  the  council  of  Clcrmunt  watted 
a  dieering  gale  oror  the  minds  of  Christians. 
There  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people 
so  retired,  as  Jul  not  respond  to  thr  pipal 
wiahea.  This  ardent  ioTe  not  only  inspired 
the  eooliBeDtal  proviaees,  hat  the  vKwt  dbtant 
island  and  savage  countries.  The  Welshmaa 
left  his  hunting;  the  Scotch  his  fellowship 
with  vermin ;  the  I>ane  bis  drinking  party  ;  the 
Norwegian  his  taW  fish."  MaloMhury,  p.  4I€. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  after  mentioning  in  geoeral 
terms  the  contrihutionH  of  men  which  France 
and  i::^nglaad  made  to  the  Holy  War,  thus 
cnrioasty  nizes  other  aatlons : 
"Of  Normandy,  el  DsuaMik,  of  Norway,  of 
Bretagne, 

Of  Wales  and  of  Ireland,  of  Ciaacooy  and  of 
Spam, 

Of  Provence  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Allemn^ne, 

Of  Scotland  and  of  Greece,  of  Koine  and  Aqui« 
talti.'*-.  Chrun,  p.  393,  edit.  Hearne. 

The  Chronicles  of  Robert  of  Gloucester*  and 
of  Pp?f»r  I^rintrtoft,  ^r?  nf  vprv  little  VftloO  tO» 
wardii  the  hu»lory  of  the  Crusades. 

S  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  England 
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rent  cauMt  anUndled  %\m  elementt  of 
oombiisUonf  lorned  the  people  of  the 
weat  from  intesiine  disconl  to  I'ofeign 

wnr,  from  dull  supf»r<til!ori  to  furions 
zeal.    The  military  eniiiusiust  heard  the 
voice  of  Charlemagne  callins^  the  French 
to  gluty.    The  religious  tanaitc  eagerly 
and   erediiloud]^  iiilenod  to  talM  of 
Tif  ioDs  and  dreams.   Ewy  wondorfol 
•fCol  in  the  natural  world  wa^  regarded 
aa  an  iDdication  of  the  Divine  wilt.  Me- 
teors and  ^inr?  pointed  at  ami  fell  on  tlie 
road  to  Jcrua  liem.    The  sUies  were  in- 
volved   in   ptrpeiiial  storms; 
blaze  and  icrrur  of  anxious  and  disor- 
dered natore,  ahowed  the  terrific  bar* 
mony  of  heaten  with  the  aaoguinary 
fury  of  earth.*    Prodigies  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  west.  In  the  states  of  Greece 
a  niarvelloti*'  mimhcr  of  locusts  destroyed 
the  vineyards,  but  spared  the  corn.  The 
discovery  that  the  locusts  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Europeans  was  an  ingeni* 
ooa  interpretation  of  the  aign ;  but  the 
divineia,  with  more  nationality  than  truth, 
compared  the  com  with  the  aobfiety  of 
the  eastern  (christians,  and  the  vines  with 
the  licenlioiisness  of  th«  Saracens. t  Man 
fully  responiletl  to  the  supposed  calls  of 
Uod.    The  moral  iabric  of  Europe  was 
oon^ulaed  \  the  relations  and  charities  of 
life  were  broken;  aociety  appeared  to 
be  dissolved.     Persona  of  every  age, 
rank,  and  degree,  assumed  the  cross. 
The  storm  of  publir  T  cling  was  raised, 
and  neither  reason  nor  authority  could 
guide  its  course.     The  prohibition  of 
women  from  undertaking  iliejourneywas 
passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence. 
They  » I  pa  rated  themselves  from  their 
husbands,  where  men  waifted  faith,  or 


and  of  other  countries,  commanding  them  to 
pres«  tha  iaeredtbraie  upon  their  con  grregation*. 
M.  Pari«,  p*  19,  adit  Watts.  He  went  from 
town  to  town,  from  monastery  to  monastery  in 
France,  in  order  to  oacoursgo  tuligious  ardour. 
The  ai^aiiv  at  Clenaoiit  aoswered  his  selfiih 
purpo*e«'  On  hia  rckirn  to  Italy  in  the  year 
BUicee<iing  the  council,  ho  w:is  recrivod  with 
increased  veneration  ;  and,  by  ilie  aid  of  the 
aroMderf,  who  avrivod  dally  at  Rome  to  visit 
the  holy  ]>laccs  preparatory  to  their  departure 
for  the  Pa  !,  he  made  himsfif  master  of  such 
|»arts  of  ilit-  i.  uy  as  bad  revolts  d  from  him.  UisU 
Lit.  de  ia  Frant«,  vol.  viii. 

•  Arclib.  of  Tyre.  Gil.  Mii?i.  It.il.  T,  !r^.-. 
The  lives  of  the  Pope's  in  Muratori,  Kcrum. 
Script  Italiearum.  vol.  iii.  p>  863,  vol*  iv>  p»  490. 

t  Aleaiad,  p.  9X8. 


resolved  to  follow  them  with  thetr  help- 
less infanta.  Monksj  not  waiting  for  the 
permission  of  their  auperiors,  threw  aside 

their  blat  k  mnurninsr  gowns,  and  issued 
from  their  rioisiers  full  of  the  spirit  of 
holy  warriors.  Tliey  who  had  tlevoied 
themselves  to  a  solitary  life,  mistook  the 
impaleeeof  passion  for  Divine  re velatione, 
and  thonghi  that  Heaven  had  annulJed 
their  oaths  of  retirement.  A  stamp  of 
virtue  was  fixed  upon  eVery  one  who 
embraced  the  caus**  ;  mid  many  were 
urged  to  the  semblaiue  of  religion  by 
and  the  shame,  reproach,  and  fashion.*  The  nu- 
merous cases  of  hypocrisy  attested  the 
eommandtnp  influence  of  the  general  re- 
ligious principle.  They  who  had  been 
visited  by  criminal  justice  were  permitted 
to  expiate,  in  the  service  of  God,  their 
<\m  ;\<r:\\n.^i  the  world.  The  pretence  of 
debtors  was  admiited,  that  the  calls  of 
heaven  were  of  greater  obligation  than 
any  claims  of  man.  Murderers,  adul- 
terers, robbers  and  pirates,  quitted  their 
iniquitous  pursuitSt  and  declared  that 
they  would  wash  away  their  sins  in  the 
blood  of  tlie  Infidels  t  In  short,  thotv 
f;nnH>^  nnd  millions  of  armed  saints  and 
sinners  ranged  themselves  to  light  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Lord.:|:    All  nations  were  en- 

♦  Remarquez  bien,  je  vous  prie,  qucje  ne  prc- 
(ens  pas  nicr,  qu*encorc  que  les  croi^ades  fuitsent 
xme  entrepriae  da  devotion,  il  n'oit  pu  y  avoir 
des  ath^es  qui  en  voulurent  ctre,  soit  pour  !<c  fiiro 
louer,  Roit  pour  tvhev  \f  rvprochv  dv  [loliron- 
nerie ;  ou  mc:me  celui  li  urcUgiau,  soil  pour 
satlafaira  lour  locliaaUon  belliqueuse,  on  leur 
ambition,  ou  leur  curiosity,  soit  en  fin  pour  com- 
ntpffrt^  m\]]c  (Icsordrcs.  Je  suis  porsuadi;  qu'oii 
pcut  iairc  par  d«tt  motifs  d'armour.propre  tous 
lea  exMcieM  exterieon  de  la  pict^,  qaolquof 
p^nibles  qu'ils  puissenf  ctre.  Voici  done  cc  ijue 
je  dia ;  c'est  que  la  predication  et  ies  indulgence* 
avoient  animez  d  cette  entreprisc,  et  qui  assure- 
meat  n'abjureroient  pas  leur  rdigiOD  dana  I'ame ; 
lors  qu'ils  K'iihandonnoit'nt  ^  commcttre  tous  \c9 
ravages  qu'ils  commettoient.  —  Bayle,  Fense^^s 
Diverses.  CEuviM  Divenw,  vol.  iiL  p.  90. 

t  Archb.  of  Tyre,  p.  641.  Ordericua  VitaKs, 
p.  720.  *•  A  lamentable  case,"  a»  Fuller  says, 
*'  that  the  devil's  blackguards  shoold  be  God's 
soldien.*'  Hiijut  (Petri)  admonitloiie  iMldaa 
et  vocationc,  episco',)i.  uhbates,  clerici  et  mona- 
chi  ;  diinJt:  laici  ii()l)ili.-isimi.  iHvcr^orum  roiino- 
ruia  principes ;  totumque  vuluus,  laai  catjii.iuam 
incisti,  adollflri,  komield»,  forei,  paijnri,  pm. 
donea;  aniversumque  genus  ('hristianti'  profo*. 
sionis ;  quin  et  acxus  Ift  iuineus,  panilcntia 
ducti,  ad  banc  Istantur  concurrunt  viam.  Al* 
bortns,  .^q.  p.  18ft> 
«  Falchar  M^a  that  sis  auHioaa  of  ptim 
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vsloptd  ill  the  whirlwind  of  rapertiition. 
Il  WM  people,  tod  not  merely  armiest 
oonnlriea  and  not  only  their  miliury  re- 
pre£entativP8,  that  thought  ihey  received 
the  Divine  command  lo  iinshraili  ihe 
sword  ot'  the  Almighty,  and  lo^redeeni 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 

For  some  months  after  the  sessioa  of 
the  eooncil  of  Clermont,  nothing  wti 
heard  throogh  Europe  but  the  note  of 
preparation  for  war.  Men  of  all  ranks 
aod  degrees  purchased  hor^e?,  and  arms, 
and  coin.  Such  as  hnd  nol  taken  the 
vow,  priid  for  iheir  timidily  or  prudence 
by  suppiyiiig  the  wmXn  ot  iheir  enlhu- 
eiaatie  brethren.  The  wretched  fanatics 
alienated  their  land,  or  eold  their  instm- 
menie  of  handicraft  and  husbandry.  The 
eaotioD  of  the  purchasers  prevailed  over 
the  eagerness  of  tho  sellers  :  nnd  the  in- 
equality of  the  transaction^  \\  :\»  ridiculed 
by  the  cold-hearted  nnd  ske[i!ieal.  Yet, 
as  ihii  contagion  ui  crusading  spread, 
they  who  had  been  feoffors  became  con- 
verts ;  and,  like  their  former  objects  of 
satire,  saerifieed  their  property  to  the 
neeeseity  of  preparation.* 

In  the  spring  of  t}ie  vear  109G,  the 
masses  of  European  population  began  to 
roll.f  But  the  roads  were  too  narniw  for 
the  passengers  ;  the  paths  were  obstruct- 
ed by  the  number  of  travellers.  When 
familiee  divided,  nature  and  fanatieism 
contended  for  the  mastery.  A  wife  con- 
sented to  the  departure  of  her  husband 
on  his  rowing  to  return  nt  the  end  of 
three  yeari*.  Anotlier,  in  whom  fear 
was  stronger  than  hope,  was  lost  in  vio- 
lence of  grief,  'i'lie  husband  wore  the 
semblance  of  indiffbrence,  unmoved  by 
the  tears  of  his  wife  and  the  kisses  of 
bis  ohildren;  though  his  heart  reproached 

asMin«d  the  cross.   William  of  Malmiibary,  as 

usual.  foItawM  liis  calculation.  Guibert  affirms, 
thiit  all  the  kiiitrJotns  of  Kuropfl  could  not  fur- 
Qbh  so  great  a  number;  but  eveu  bis  language 
vnnanta  the  tnftrenes  that  Paiehar'a  statement 
issone  •pcroxitnation  to  the  truth.  Prudence 
and  reason  often  cooled  enthusiasm  ;  and  various 
ercots  incident  to  human  life  prevented  the  per- 
formance of  tbe^  TOW.  Fuleber,  p.  366.  Wil. 
liam  of  Malmsburj,  p.  416.    Guibert,  p.  556. 

•  Gnibrrt  in  Uon^itwtis,  p.  481.  Ordericus 
Vitalls  in  DucUe«iie,  720. 

t  Tho  epriof  wm  the  peried  whieh  tho  Pope 

fitcJ  for  tho  dopnrtnrr  of  ihc  crusaders.  8ee 
bis  speech,  p.  38,  ante,  'i'ho  cation»j  of  the 
couDoi  of  Clermont,  as  reported  by  Labbe,  are  i  world. 


him  for  the  sternneea  of  his  eonnta* 
nance.*  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  led 

their  sons  to  the  plaeeof  meeting;  wo- 
men blessed  the  moment  of  separation 
from  t!)e!r  }ui«hnn(l«  ;  or,  if  thev  lament- 
ed, il  w.T.s  trom  the  cause  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and 
perils  of  the  expedition.!  In  some  in- 
atanees  the  poor  rnstio  shod  his  oxen 
like  horses,  and  placed  his  whole  family 
in  a  cart,  where  it  was  amusing  to  hear 
the  rhildrrn,  on  the  approach  to  any 
large  town  or  ensile,  inqnirintr  if  Uie 
object  before  them  were  Jen)?alt  m.t 

The  first  body  of  the  champions  of  the 
erosa  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  only  eight  horsemen ;  and  were  led 
by  Walter,  a  gentleman  of  Borgnndy* 
whose  poverty,  that  evil  being  more  re* 
markable  thnn  military  pretentions, 
pave  him  the  coLMiouif  n  of  the  Pennylc?:^. 
The  people  swepl  ulontj  from  France  to 
Hungary.  Ardent  and  impetuous,  iliey 
ealenlated  not  the  diffienkie*  of  the' way. 
Hungary  was  spread  over  with  marshee* 
and  intersected  by  rivers ;  and  withont 
the  friendship  of  the  natives,  a  passage 
could  scarcely  be  effected.  But,  hnppily 
for  the  Crusaders,  Christianity  bad  for 


oilsot  oo  tho  msttsr. 


*  I  tm  almost  afraid  of  thoinipiiatiop  of  da^* 
sicat  hstoqr  for  thinking  of  appfyinf  to  the  cro- 
saders  tho  language  of  Horace,  reapoding  the 
departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome. 
Fertor  padica  eonjugis  oeealnm, 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  captUs  minor, 
Ab  se  rfsnnvissc,  ot  virilem 
Torvus  hunii  puwuicMe  vuUum. 
t  Boldrie,  p.  68.  Oaibert,  p.  48S.  Folcho- 
rius  Carnoteuf^i^,  p.  ^85. 

i  VidcrpR  iriirum  quiddam,  ct  plane  joco  ap- 
lisBinium,  pauperea  videlicet  quosdam  bobus 
biroto  applidtie,  eisdemqoe  in  modem  eqaorvm 
ferralis,  i!r  fintiofas  cum  parvulii;  in  carruca 
conveherc :  et  ipsos  infantulos,  dum  obviain 
habent  quxlibet  castella  vel  urbes,  si  ha-c  csaet 
Hier  I  iK  ni,  ad  qurm  tenderent  rogitare.  (roibort, 
4S2.  Tbe  simplicity  of  the  iliililrt'n  is  not  ex- 
traordinary \  for  so  profound  was  the  ignorance 
of  the  French,  even  of  the  fourteenth  eentory. 
on  the  tubjecl  of  goopraphy,  that  in  a  MS.  of 
that  limp  of  tho  Chronicle  of  St.  Denys,  (ho  city 
of  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  map ; 
and  Alexandria  appears  as  near  to  it  aa  Nssa* 
rcth.  Hist,  de  rAcadcniic  dcs  Ini^criptions,  voL 
xvi.  p.  185.  Thf  i(!rii  <if  a  central  position  of 
Jerusalem  arose  perhaps  from  a  luisc  interpreta- 
tion of  Bxekiel,  v.  5.  ft  was  eommon  with  dm 
anciiMii  Iiriithrn-  also,  that  any  place  partica> 
larly  beloved  l>y  t'u  in  stood  in  tin*  miilillo  of  tho 
Ovid.  MeL  X.  107.    Euripides,  Great. 

i  V,  sao. 
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nearly  two  centuriea*  been  the  OBtioaal 
religion,  and  the  king,  Carloman,  ap- 
proved of  the  wishes  of  Walter.  Some 
cruel  Huiifiariaiis  ai  iMalleville,  the  mo- 
dern Zemlm,  despoiled  ^-l^:leoEl  of  iheir 
guesis,  bui  LUe  Chrisiian  leader  prudenl- 
Ij  abslaiaed  trooi  revenge,  anil  cfoesed 
the  Maroe,  or  Save.  The  flame  of  piety 
had  not  spread  into  Bulgaria;  the  people 
regarded  the  pilgrims  only  as  so  many 
savage  invaders;  and  the  reprej'eniative 
of  Alexius  forbade  all  comou  rce.  The 
cravings  of  hunger  were  importunate  and 
irresiistible,  and  the  mob  of  Walter  turn- 
ed their  arma  againat  the  unfriendly  Bol- 
gariana.  The  din  of  battle  sounded 
through  the  whole  country  ;  but  the  na- 
livea  possessed  so  manv  loctd  advantages 
in  the  contest,  that  liiey  gained  complete 
success.  The  miseries  of  wars  are  diver- 
sified by  ilm  dilFerent  nature  of  iheir  ob- 
jects and  their  supporters ;  and,  in  tbii 
eonteat,  there  was  an  event  which  cha- 
racterised the  age*  Some  hundreds  of 
Crusaders  fled  into  a  ehnrehv  in  certainty 
that  the  Bulgarians  would  never  spill 
blood  in  ihe  house  of  God.  ilui  although 
the  people  would  not  draw  ^  .sword  there, 
yet  conscience  allowed  iheiu  lo  set  the 
edifice  on  file.  Many  of  the  niaerable 
refiigeee  were  burned  to  death,  and  othera 
were  killed  in  leaping  frooi  Uie  roof. 
Walter  with  a  few  of  his  associates 
escaped  through  the  woods  of  Bulgaria, 
found  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and 
Alexlu^  promised  him  protection  uii  U\e 
arrival  of  Peier.f 

Forty  thoueand  men,  women  and  ehiU 
dren,  of  all  nationa  and  languages,  were 
accompanied,  we  cannot  say  guided,  by 
the  Hermit  himself.^    They  followed 

*  TIm  coDVenion  of  the  Hungarians  to  Chris- 
tianity (in  the  tenth  century),  is  mrntioned  by 
Glaber  Kodolphus  as  a  uio«it  convenient  event 
for  the  spirit  of  pilgrimising.  Oltber  Rod.  Hist, 
lib.  iii.  c  1  p.  23.  edit  Frank.  1596. 

I  Albert  of  Ait,  p.  18C.  The  instance  of 
ca^uistr/  menuoued  lu  the  text  is  not  a  solitary 
one.  It  was  an  axiom  in  those  daya  that  the 
ehurch  abhoited  the  shedding  of  blood.  There- 
fore bishopa  and  archbishops  u.sedto  go  to  \mU\e 
armed  with  clubs,  and  made  no  acrttplo  to  knock 
down  an  enemy,  and  to  beet  and  braise  him  to 
death,  though  they  held  it  unlawful  to  run  him 
through  with  o  sword.  Jortin,  lemarke  en 
Ecdesiastical  History,  voU  iii.  p.  324. 

4  Afcbb.  of  Tyre.  p.  648.  This  statement  of 
the  number  of  Peter's  mob  is  the  general  one. 
See  Da  Cenge's  aete  on  the  Alexiad*  p.  80. 


the  route  of  Walter.  The  promise  of 
Peter  to  Carloman  for  ihe  orderly  coodoet 

of  his  companions  was  acrepuvl,  and  a 
free  interdiaoge  of  money  and  provisions 
was  pfniutied  between  the  Crusaders 
and  lUc  iiuugariaiiH.  Except  a  few  acte 
of  individnal  outrage,  the  march  to  ihe 
aottthem  frontier  or  Hungary  was  peace- 
ably conducted.  But  when  the  mob  aN 
rived  at  Malleville,  the  sight  of  the  arms 
and  crosses  of  their  precorsorn  on  the 
battlements  in  triumph,  awoke  their  zenl, 
and  kindled  it  into  revenge.  A  furious 
assault  on  the  walls  was  successful,  and, 
with  a  very  email  Joae  on  the  aide  of  the 
invadera.  aeven  thouaand  of  the  Hnngn- 
rians  were  alain  or  taken  prisoners.  The 
Croises  dwell  a  few  days  in  the  town, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  every 
species  of  grosaness  and  libertinism. 
Neither  public  treasures  nor  private  pos- 
•eaeions  were  apared.  Virgin  modesty 
was  no  proteetion«  conjug^  Tirtne  no 
safegnard:  and  in  the  midat  of  their 
savage  exeeaaea  they  vowed,  that  in  such 
a  way  as  that  they  would  requite  Turk- 
ish niroiiues.  Carloman  heard  of  the 
petiidiousness  of  the  ilfstrnyers,  and 
marched  a  large  army  towards  tiie  south' 
em  frontier.  On  the  newa  of  their  np- 
proachi  Peter  left  Malleville,  and  endcap 
voQred  to  cross  the  Save.  The  French 
division  placed  thenoselvMand  their  plun- 
der on  rafts,  but  ihe  iropetuo<!ity  of  the 
stream  foparaled  them  from  iheir  com- 
panions, and  they  were  cut  to  pieces, 
or  forced  into  the  water,  by  a  large  body 
of  Tureomana*  who  attacked  them  from 
the  Bulgarian  aide.  The  Germane  and 
Lorrainers  revenged  the  death  of  the 
French,  and  Peter  slew  on  the  altar  of 
justice  the  few  Turcomans  who  had  sur- 
vived the  battle.*  The  Mnroc  was  now 
passed  with  facility,  but  tiie  Crusaders 
found  a  deaert  in  Bulgaria.  The  doke 
had  quitted  Belgrade  for  the  better  forti* 
fied  town  of  Nissa,  and  the  people  had 
retreated  into  their  forests  with  their 
movenhles.  Seven  dnvR'  mnrch  hrontrht 
Peter  b(  fore  the  ducal  residence  ;  but 
the  toruiidrLble  appearance  of  the  town 
prevented  a  repetition  of  the  aliucks 
which  he  had  made  at  MallevHle :  n  pru- 
dent eantion,  however,  againat  exaspera- 
ting the  enemy,  prompted  the  dnke  to 


'  Albert  ef  Ail,  168. 
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allow  his  people  to  sell  them  provisions.  |  they  recovered  their  strength,  they  repaid 
The  next  tnoraing  Peter  recommenced  ,  his  ppnprosity  by  deeds  of  Aawiiiousness 


his  way.  About  a  hundred  Germans, 
whom  the  archbishop  of  Tyre  calls  the 
sons  of  Bel i ad,  disputed  with  a  Bulgariao 
trader,  sod  tet  fire  to  some  hooaet.  The 
people  Id  the  city  were  incensed,  and 
rotbed  apoo  the  rear  guard  or  the  Cru- 
saders. Massacre,  plunder,  and  flight 
were  the  penalties  \v!ncli  the  Germans 
paid  for  the  outrage  committed  hv  their 
country  men.  Peter,  oo  hearing  this 
■ewst  wished  to  eoneiliale  the  Bolgariana: 
bis  propoaiiions  were  mild  andconrteooa; 
but  his  companions  prevealed  the  bene 


on  ilia  ])t  jple.  Palaces  and  churches 
were  plundered  to  uil'urd  them  means  of 
intoxication  and  excess.*  Peter  and  all 
those  in  whom  entbnstasm  had  not  been 
4)aiie  absorbed  in  the  love  of  pillage,  re- 
quested  permission  to  pass  into  Bithynia. 
Alexis  sfiized  this  desire,  and  nssisied 
them  to  cross  the  Bosphorus.  For  two 
montlis  they  continued  tranquil,  hut  at 
the  end  of  tiiat  time  liiey  recommenced 
their  excesses  with  all  the  virulence  and 
malevolence  of  concealed  but  burning 
hatred.    Edifices  sacred  to  religion  were 


fits  of  negotiation,  by  attempting  to  scale  pillaged,  and  no  consideration  could  make 


the  wall'J!  of  Nissa.  All  their  efTorlt* 
were  fruitless.  The  engagement  now 
became  (jeneral,  and  ended  in  the  route 
or  destruction  of  ten  thousand  of  I'eier's 
rabble.  Their  property  by  rightful  pos- 
session or  plunder  was  setxed*  with  their 
women  and  monlu,  and  every  other  in- 
cumbrance of  the  camp.  The  Hermit 
abandoned  himself  to  tpnr?  nnd  dcHp  ur, 
until  some  of  liis  more  entcrprizing 
friends-  rccalitd  his  scattered  followers. 
The  next  day  seven  thousand  of  ihetn 
were  assembled,  and  be  continued  his 
march*  By  degrees  other  Crusaders 
left  their  hiding  places  in  the  wood^  and 
mountains,  and  Peter  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple. But  ihcy  were  destitute  of  arms 
and  money,  and  therefore  could  neither 
demand  nor  purchase  supplies.  Intelli- 
gence of  their  disorders  flew  to  Coostan* 
linople,  and  the  emperor,  satisfied  with 
the  chastisemeni  they  had  received  from 
the  duke  of  Bulgaria,  commanded  them 
to  hasten  to  the  south.*  Their  distress 
continued  till  they  reached  Philippopoli  ; 
and  in  Uiat  ciiy  tae  pathetic  eloquence 
of  Peter  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  jonmey  lo  Gonstanti* 
Bople  was  marked  by  no  event  of  mo- 
ment, and  the  associates  of  the  Hermit 
united  themselves  to  Walter,  who  had 
been  already  joined  by  an  undisciplined 
herd  of  Italians. t  The  Enjperor,  seeing 
their  unfitness  for  war,  commanded  them 
lo  remain  in  Greece  till  the  arrival  of  the 
armies.  He  supplied  them  with  quarters, 
oHMiey,  and  provisions  s  but  as  soon  ss 

•  Atehb.eri^044— 6M. 


the  wretches  observe  the  imperial  recom- 
mendation of  peace  and  good  order,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  military  squadrons  of 
Europe.  Peter  lost  nil  authority  over 
them,  and  embracing  the  occasion  of  some 
acts  of  apparent  injustice  by  the  imperial 
commissioners,  he  returned  to  Constant 
tinople  for  the  declared  purpose  of  re- 
monstrating with  the  emperor.  Among 
the  Crusaders  particularly  distinguished 
for  ferocity  were  ten  thousand  Normans 
or  French.f  That  they  destroyed  children 
St  the  breast,  and  scattered  their  quiver* 
ing  limbs  in  the  air,  is  the  charge  of  the 
Grecian,  historian  4  that  their  erimee 
were  enormous,  is  the  jrcneral  confession 
of  the  Latin  writers.  They  quitted  their 
companions  in  arms,  and  carried  their 
ravages  even  to  the  walls  of  Nice,  the 
capital  of  Bithynia.  They  took  the  cas- 
tle of  Xerigord,  and  slaughtered  the  Turk* 
ish  garrison.  The  Sultan  marched  fifteen 
thousand  men  n<rainst  them.  Reginald 
divided  his  soldiers  between  an  ambus- 
cade and  the  defence  of  the  castle  :  but 
his  force  was  inadequate  lo  the  liccoin- 
plisbment  of  botii  objects;  and  his  troopd 
in  the  ambuscade  were  put  to  the  swoitl. 
He  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  castle. 
The  Turks  destroyed  the  water  conduits, 
and  then  blockaded  the  fortress,  in  full 
knowledge  that  it  would  yield  to  a  short 
bloodless  siege.  In  vain  the  ecclesiastics 
remonstrated  with  their  people,  that  as 
they  had  oltencprovoked  God  by  their 
excesses,  they  shonld  now  gain  hia 
favour  by  their  patience.  If  their  repent- 


•  Baldric,  p.  89.  Tudeboaua,  p.  777  and  7  W» 
OrJ.  Vit  p.  724. 

t  Baldric,  p.  89.    TtModOi,  p.  778. 

#  Alsxiad,  p.  aS6. 
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ance  was  sincere,  the  same  Deity  who 
had  formerly  oprned  the  rorks  of  Arabia, 
woul  i  now  (lt  li\(T  his  chosen  people  by 
a  miraculous  interposition.  Bui  animal 
nature  could  not  be  soetained  by  cold 
ezpoetulations  or  preemnptooaa  hopes. 
Afier  a  private  agreement  with  the  be- 
siegers, Reginald  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
left  the  castle  in  the  dress  and  with  the 
manner  of  men  resolute  for  battle.  They 
were  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Turks  ;  they  embraced  Ulamitini :  and 
their  eompanione  in  the  eaitle  were  im> 
mediately  attacked  and  alaughtered. 

The  main  body  of  Peter's  [nob  was 
yet  fresh  and  vigorous.  The  Sultan 
commanded  his  flying  Tartars  to  skir- 
mish with  the  Crusaders,  himself  dis- 
dainint^  to  meet  his  wretched  foes  in  a 
general  action.  After  much  bloud  had 
been  shed,  he  quickened  the  deairoetion 
by  etraugem.  He  circulated  a  story 
through  the  Christian  camp  that  Nice 
bad  fallen.  The  greedy  rabble  en- 
treated Walter  lo  Imd  them  forward. 
But  he  prudently*  replied,  that  he  was 
only  the  lieutenant  of  Peter,  and  could 
not  march  without  his  master's  orders. 
But  the  clamour*  of  the  people  could  not 
be  disregarded ;  no  disciphoe  nor  order 
were  preserved;  the  military  ensigns 
had  no  followers ;  bat,  like  rivers  which 
had  overflown  their   banks,  the  moh 


rushed  towards  the  object  of  pi 
When  they  arrived  on  the  plain  which 
surrounds  the  city  of  Nice,  the  Turks 
poured  on  the  disorderly  multitude. 
The  number  of  wounds  with  which 
'Waiter  fell  attested  the  vigour  of  his 
resistance :  most  of  his  associates  were 
slain  ;  the  rrnp\  and  sensual  Turk? 
pressed  on  to  the  camp,  sacrificed  the 
priests  on  Christian  altars,  and  reserved 
for  the  seraglio  such  of  the  women  as 
were  beautiful.  The  fierce  soldiers  of 
Asia  firratified  their  savageness  with  col- 
lecting the  bones  of  the  fallen.  A  lofiy 
JiiM  M'n«  mndo  of  them,  and  it  remained 
for  many  years  a  dreadful  warning  to 
succeeding;  bands  of  Crusaders.  Three 
thousand  persons  were  all  that  survived 
the  Turkish  scimitar.   They  retreated 


•  Walter  neaerally  conducted  himself  with 
discretion.  Fuller  is  wrong  in  Mjing  that  '*bt 
had  more  of  lbs  ssil  of  valoar  tbui  ^  baOist 
of  judgmsat.'' 


to  the  gulph  of  Nicomedia,  and  secured 
themsplvf'f^  in  iUp  fortress  of  CivitOt. 
One  of  wreiched  fugitives  went  to 
Consianiinople,  and  made  Peter  ac- 
quainted with  the  dreadful  issue  of  the 
i  m  patience  and  rapacity  of  his  men.  The 
Hermit  solicited  the  emperor  to  apare 
the  miserable  remains  of  the  soldiers  of 
J"stis  Christ,  and  as  they  were  no 
oltji  [■!<  (»f  terror.  Alexins  sent  a  body  of 
troops,  who  covered  their  march  to 
Constantinople.* 

Oodsschal,  a  German  priest,  emulated 
the  fame  of  Peter,  and  eolleeted  a  band 
of  fifteen  thousand  fiery  enthusiasts 
from  l^rraine,  the  east  of  France  and 
Bavaria.  They  pursued  the  nsual 
route,  and  the  prudent  Ihinijirian  mo- 
narch endeavoured  lo  quicken  and  fyriW- 
tale  their  passage  through  his  dominions. 
Their  savage  manners  corresponded 
with  that  ferocious  enthusiasm  which 
had  driven  them  to  assume  the  cross. 
At  Mersbnrgh,  the  modem  Onar  or 
Moson,  they  committed  horrible  out* 
rages,  and  their  annalists  have  re- 
corded, whetlier  as  an  instance  of  the 
general  disposition,  or  as  the  height  of 
crime,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  trifling 
quarnd,  they  impaled  a  young  Hunga* 
rian  in  the  Market  pUce.t  All  Hno- 
ffary  rose  in  arms  against  the  violators 
of  hospitality  ;  but  the  king,  dreading 
ilif  fury  of  despe/ation  to  which  hostility 
inighi  drive  the  Croises,  resolved  to  ac- 
complish their  ruin  by  stratagem.  He 
therefore  with  firmness  and  eonrtesy  told 
the  strangerat  that  peaee  and  war  were 
at  his  commanrj.  He  was  disposed  to 
spare  the  guilty,  ,hui  in  order  to  pur- 
chase his  clemency  they  must  surrender 
their  arms  :  and  he  assured  thera  that 
this  action  of  peace  and  obedience 
would  terminate  his  anger,  and  renew 
his  kind  inclinations.  Simplicity  is 
the  companion  of  net  as  well  as  <if 
virtue,  and  the  people  therefore  re* 
signed  their  means  of  personal  dpfmce, 
and  accepted  a  promise  of  rl( money. 
They  expressed  their  reliance  ujjon  the 
good  faith  of  the  king,  and  the  Chris- 
tian character  of  his  subjects*  not 

♦  Mu8.  Ital.  I.  !  10— 143.  Albert  of  Aix 
(Mrho  i«  more  fuU  ihan  other  wxiiers  on  Peier 
■nd  his  mob),  tSS-lSS.  Atehbi  of  Tjrre,  tla. 
647.  Alexisd.msadW. 

t  AlbsTttlM. 
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Worms,  on  pretence  of  deliberating 
on  tho  renandadon  of  their  faith. 
Deliberation  pfodoeed  tirtQe«  and  hj 

8eir-»laiighter  they  disappointed  the 
cruelty  of  their  enemiei.  More  ap- 
palling spectnrles  were  witnessed  at 
Treves.  iMoihers  plunged  the  dagger 
into  ihe  breasts  of  their  own  chililren  ; 
fathers  and  sons  destroyed  each  other, 
and  women  threw  tbeoMelves  into  the 
Moselle.* 

When  the  neature  of  murmur  and 
robbery  was  full,  the  infernal  mullitude 
proceeded  on  their  journey.  Two 
hundred  thousand  people,  of  whom 
only  three  thousand  were  hori<fmen, 
entered  Hungary.  They  hurried  on 
to  the  south  in  their  usual  career  of 
earaage  and  rapine;  but  when  they 
came  to  Mersbourg,  their  passage  was 
oppofed  by  n  Mtrngtirian  army.  Their 
requests  to  the  king's  general  for  pro- 
visions and  a  free  passage  were  de- 
nied ;  but  they  forced  a  bridge  over 
the  Danube;  and,  gathering  strength 
from  the  desperateness  of  their  sitoa^ 
tion,  they  succeeded  in  making  some 
breaches  in  the  wall  of  the  town. 
The  ruin  of  ihe  Hungarian  nation 
ap[)e.Trcd  jnevita!)le,  and  the  king  with 
hii.  nobles  was  prepnred  to  fly  to  the 
south.  By  some  airauge  panic,  which 
the  best  historiane  'ean  neitiier  ex- 
plain nor  deaeribe,  the  besiegers  de- 
serted the  aaeauit  and  fled.  Their 
cowardice  was  as  abjeet  as  their  bold* 
ness  had  been  ferocious  :  and  the  Hun- 
garians pursued  them  willi  such  slaugh- 
ter, that  the  waters  of  the  Danube 
were  for  days  red  with  their  blood. 
But  few  of  the  nbble  sonri^ed.*^  Count^ 
Emicho,  who  had  gained  damnatory 
distinction  by  his  cruelties  on  the  Jewe* 
succeeded  in  flying  into  Germany. 
Some  others  escaped  to  the  souili  ;  and 
in  lime  joined  the  regular  forces  of  the 
feudal  princes  of  Europe.^ 


•  Albert,  195.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  649.  Albs- 
ric  Chron.  p.  149.  The  Chronicles  in  Bouquet, 
xiL  218,  222,  411.  Both  Albert  and  the  Arch- 
bishop are  indignant  at  the  trestmeot  which  the 
Jews  received.  AAer  this  calamilous  event  tlw 
emperor  took  the  Jews  ituo  his  protection  as 
of    them   'ubjecU  of  the  imperial  docuftin,    FJeflel,  Hist* 


choosing  to  think  that  their  own  atro- 
cities Ueserved  the  severest  punish- 
menty  and  had  cast  ahame  and  dis- 
grace upon  all  professions  of  virtue. 
Where  they  expected  pardon  they  found 
retalinnon.  The  Hungarian?  rushed 
upon  the  naked  and  unnrmcd  mullitude, 
the  plains  of  Bel^^radc  were  covered 
with  their  bodies,  and  a  few  only  of 
Godeschal*s  people  escaped  to  spread 
over  the  north  the  tale  of  wo.* 

Before  Europe  glittered  with  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  chivalry,  itiiiother  herd 
of  wild  and  desperate  savages  ><cour^ed 
and  devasiaiod  the  world.    They  issued 
from    England,  France,  Flanders  and 
Lorraine.    Their  avowed  principle  of 
onioo  was  the  redemption  of  the  holy 
aepolebro.    History  is  silent  on  the 
sobordinate  nodes  and  bands  of  .con- 
nexion, except  the  horrible  superstition 
of  adoring  and  following  a  goat  and  a 
goose,  which  they  believed  to  be  filled 
with  Divine  spirit :  and  if  such  were 
their  religion,  we  cannot  wonder  ai  tiic 
bratality  of  their  maonem.  Besides 
their  fanatieism  was  the  height  of  fary, 
for  these  ministers  of  the  devouring 
finme  nearly  trebled  their  precursors. 
Their  zeal  was  guided  by  envy  and 
malignity,  and  they  pretended  that  it 
wa^i  unjust  thai  any  foes  of  God  should 
enjoy  temporal  prosperity.    The  Jews 
enftehed  the  towns  on  the  hsnks  of  the 
Moselle  and  of  the  RhinOt  end  commu- 
nicated to  France  and  Germany  the  pro- 
c/f^'jcts  of  each  re'^pective  coiin'.rv.  The 
city  of  ColnfTiic  was  the  first  ciiy  which 
was   stained   wiih    their    l)lnod.  The 
sauctiiy  of  the   arciiiepiscopal  palace 
mt  Mayeneot  the  saered  presence  of 
the  venerable  metropolitan,  eoold  not 
shield  seven  hundred  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  the  swords  of  men,  who 
profp??sed  a  religion  of  merrv  and  love. 
The  bishop  of  SpireS  bravely  and  sue- 
cessively  delended   the  Jews    in  his 
city,  but  the  generosity  of  the  bishops 
of  Troves  and  Worms  waa  not  equally 
pvro  and  meritorious,  if  It  be  true  that 
tbey  compelled  the  objects  of  their 
protection   to    change  their  religion. 
Many    firm    and   noble    spirits  dis- 
dained    apostncy.      Some    of  ,  - 
retired  to  a  chamber  of  the  bi-hop  ai '  «l*AHwnagne,  »ol.  i.  p.  M. 

  _  *       ,     t  Albert,  195.  19S.    Aoeoiding  to  Albert 

_  I         (.oijM  havH  hcon  very  few  nurvivnrs  uf  the 
•  Albert,  p.  104.    Archb.  of     re,  p.  648.     I  two  hundred  thousand.   The  Archb.  of  lyre, 
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CHARACTERS  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE 
WUan  CRVSADB-^  MARCH  OV  THl  AR- 
MIR8  to  CONSTAMTINOFU. 

Htftorj  snd  character  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. — 
March  of  the  Frisona,  Lorraiaera,  &c.,  throu|;h 
Hangary  into  Tbnice^ — Chtradeft  of  tihe 
count  of  VermandoWt  the  count  of  Blois,  the 
cotint  of  Flnnders,  and  Robert  Curthnse,  duke 
of  Normandj. — March  of  ihc  French,  Fieoiuh, 
Nornira  and  Engliih  CruMidom  through  Italy. 
— The  couot  of  Vermnmlois  arrive?  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  swears  foalty  to  Alexius. — 
War  between  Godfrey  and  the  Emperor.— 
Uodfrejr  naehoaCoiMtanlfiwple. — After  many 
altcrnutivcs  of  peace  and  vfar,  Godfrey,  &c 
do  homage^ — Boldneu  of  a  Crusader. — God* 
frey  crosses  the  Hellespont — Is  joined  by  the 
count  of  FIandets.^-Charactcrs  of  Dohcmond. 
prince  of  Tarcntum.  and  Tancred. — March  of 
the  Italians  to  Constantinople. — Means  of 
Alexius  ior  gain  the  homage  of  Bobemond.— 
Taocfcd  pacMC  into  Asia  without  nrearing 

fealty. — ^Chnractcr  of  liaymond,  count  of 
Tholouttc. — Course  of  the  rroven^als  into 
Oneoe.— •Raymond  takes  a  qualifled  oath  of 
allegiance.'  Arrival  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  count  of  Bloisi  and  othen»  in  Asia 
Minor. 

So  horrible  were  the  barbarities  of 
the  European  mob,  that  we  can  feel  no 
regret  for  the  disastrous  issues  of  popu- 
lar fervour.  We  cannot  tnrn  from  the 
folly  and  crimes  of  the  people  to  any 
grandeur  of  iieroisui,  or  any  s[)lendour«f 
success.  More  than  a  quarlur  of  a  mil- 
lion* of  wretched  fanatics  perished  in 


(p.  649,  650)  says  that  the  greatest  part  returned 
with  Emicho  to  Ctermany.  Albert's  account  of 
the  mob  is  very  full,  and  the  picture  i»  very 
dark.  He  makes  the  destruction  of  tf.i^  noat 
and  goose  mob  the  jud^ent  of  heaven  ou  their 
crimes  and  impiety.  Albert  had  hie  account  of 
their  cruelties  from  eye-witnesses ;  the  Arch- 
bishop was  d  much  later  writer.  Fulchcr,  and 
hiscopyisti  Malmabnry,  are  the  only  early  writers 
who  deeeribe  the  conduct  of  the  European  mob 
aa  virtuous  and  orderiy.  But  their  account  of 
the  marrh  of  these  poor  wretches  is  comprised 
in  a  few  lines,  and  does  not  embrace  those  de- 
tails which  are  contained  in  the  narratives  of  the 
other  authors  whom  I  have  quoted. 


Walter's  mob  • 
Peter's 
Godeschara 
Last  division 


yj.ooo 

.  40.000 
.  15,000 
800.000 

275.000 


Almojit  all  these  people  perished.  The  Italian 


the  fint  great  convulsion  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  Mnselman  banner  still  floated 
over  the  walls  of  Jeresalem.  While  the 
bones  of  the  Croises  were  whitening 
on  the  plains  of  Nice,  or  pulrifying  io 
the  marshes  of  Hiinj^ary,  the  feudal 
princes  of  Ktirope  were  collecting  their 
tenants  and  retainers,  and  arraying  them 
for  war.*  DilTerent  scenes  are  now  be- 
fore us;  scenes  disfigured,  indeed,  bnt 
not  totally  characterized  by  horror  and 
Ilagitiousness.  Coarage  in  various  forms, 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  skill  in  ondlcfs 
combinations,  appear  in  the  charaLiors 
and  conduct  of  the  renowned  itM(lcr»  of 
the  crusade.  'I'lieir  latiaiicisni  wys  more 
methodized  than  that  of  their  savage  pre- 
eursors,  and  is  therefore  a  more  inierestiog 
subject  of  contemplation. 

The  chief,  who  was  greatest  in  respect 
of  personal  merit,  and  inferior  to  few  in 
political  importance,  was  Godfrey  VI. 
lord  of  liouillon,  marcjuis  of  Anvers,  and 
duke  of  Brabant,  or  tiie  Lower  Lorraine. 
The  states  of  Lorraine  arose  into  inde* 
peodence  on  the  rnins  of  Chailemagne's 
empire.  They  were  the  frequent  cause 
of  war  between  the  German  rulers  and 
the  Carlovingian  princes  of  France  ;  and 
were  finally  annexed  to  the  imperial 
houj<e  of  Saxony.  In  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  emperor  Olho  I.  gave 
them  to  his  brother 'Brono*  arehbishop  of 
Cologne,  who  divided  them  into  the  Up- 
per and  the  Lower  Lorraino,j  and  made 
a  valiant  peer,  named  Godfrey,  lord  of 
the  last  division,  reserving  some  feudal 

mob  that  joined  Walter  hM  not  been  numfaeisd 
by  any  of  the  oiigiDal  historians  of  the  fint 

crusade. 

*  Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening 
war. 

Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  .  mprisc, 
Part  wield  ibeir  arms,  part  curU  the  foaming 
steed, 

Single  or  in  array  of  battle  rang-^d, 

Both  hone  and  foot,  now  idly  mustering  ptood. 

Paradise  Lost.  11.  Pil." 
t  The  two  duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lor» 
ralne  eompriso  what  is  j^nerally  called  the  kiuf  « 
il*>m  of  Lorraine.  The  archbiinhop  L'ave  the 
(iukedom  of  the  first  ♦lifision  to  Gerard,  count  of 
Alsace.'A.D.  1048.  Tlie  counts  of  Alsace  aud 
counts  of  Uabsburgh  were  branches  of  the  same 
family.  Al'ter  u  division  which  lasted  eight 
conturiec  the  two  branches  were  rc-uniled  in  the 
year  1745,  by  the  marriage  of  Francis  Stephen, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Maria  Theresa,  daiti^ler 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
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hoiom  to  himself,  onder  the  titl«  of 

archduke.   The  Lower  Lorraine  eom- 

prised  Brabanl,  Hainault,  Namur,  Lux- 
embourg, Licge,  and  Liinbergr;  and  ihe 
name  of  Brabant  was  ofien  api  lied  to  the 
whole  of  the  archduchy.  The  father  of 
Godfrey  VL  was  Eastace  IL  eoitnl  of 
Boalogne,  eelebraied  for  bis  bravery  and 
power  among  ibe  puissani  andcoorageous 
lords  of  Belgium.  His  mother  was  Ida, 
daughter  of  Godfrey  le  Barbu,  dnke  of' 
the  Lower  Lorraine.  He  wn?  [)parendy 
destined  to  act  a  ?reat  part  on  ihe  theatre  ^ 
of  the  worid,  fur  uaiuru  iiad  bounteously 
beaiowed  upon  htm  her  ohoioest  gifts. 
Hie  nndeitUnding  was  enriebed  with 
Meh  knowledge  and  learning  as  his  times 
poaeessed :  and  his  ready  use  of  the 
Latin,  Teutonic,  and  (one  of  their  results) 
the  Roman  lanpua^^es,  qualified  him  for 
the  oHipe  of  mediator  among  confederated 
but  dispuiitig  nations.  The  gentltfst 
mannere  were  aniied  to  the  firmest 
epirit  ;*  the  amiableneei  of  virtne  to  ita 
commanding  gravity.  He  wee  alike  dis- 
tinguished for  poliiicnl  courage  and  for 
personal  bravery.  Hi.^  loftv  mind  was 
capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises.  His 
deportment  was  moral  ;  his  piety  was 
fervent ;  and  he  appeared,  perhaps,  to  be 
belter  fitted  for  a  cloiater  of  reformed 
monke,  than  for  the  eommand  of  eforione 
and  lieentumi  soldiery.  He  regretted 
the  stern  necessity  which  drew  him  from 
the  iannediatc  ^service  of  God  :  but  when 
in  arms  he  was  a  hero  :  and  his  mnrtiai 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  heaven  Wius  always 
directed  by  prodence,  and  tempered  by 
philanthropy  .t  In  the  wars  between  the 
emperor  end  the  Popes,  he  took  the  part 

*  How  weB  uk  old  writer  has  dsMsribad  a  true 


Un  chevalier,  n'en  doutez  pas 
Doil  f«  rir  liault,  ct  parler  baa. 
■j-  C  picn  di      lU  zcId.  ogni  mortale 
Gloria,  impero,  te»or  tnette  in  non  cole. 

Ta«w>,  liS  Genia,  Libor.  I.  8. 
In  another  place  Tmm  givca  ua  a  very  high 
idea  of  Godfrey,  by  equalling  him  to  Raymond 
ia  the  couQcil,  and  Tancred  ia  the  field. 
Veramentv  i  coatoi  nato  all*  impero, 
8)  del  regnar,  del  commandar  sa  l*arti  t 
E  Tion  minor  clu'  ducr  c!  nivilipro; 
Ma  del  doppio  valor  tuttc  ba  le  parti. 
Mi  fm  terba  n  grande  nom  piii  gneniero, 
O  pill  aagi;io  di  lui  potrei  mostrati. 
Sol  Raininndo  in  con»i<?Iio,  ct  in  batta^lia 
8ol  Kinaido  e  Tancredi  a  Uu  ii'as;g«iaglia. 

La  Oeraa,  Libar.  III.  59. 


of  Henry  IV. ;  he  reoeited  the  dietine 
tion  of  bearing  the  imperial  standard; 

and  his  own  heroical  valour  changed  the 
tide  of  victory,  and  ijave  the  throne  to 
his  friend.  On  the  death  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  and  the  termination  of  the 
rebellion  of  Conrad,  son  of  the  emperor, 
he  was  invested  with  the  titles  of  duke  of 
Lorraine,  marquis  of  Anvers,  and  lord  of 
Bouillon.  Gratitude  preserved  the  raind 
of  Godfrey  firm  and  enerrrotic  in  bis 
allegiance.  In  the  siege  of  Rome  he 
broke  through  the  walls,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  the  assailanls.  Thes^e  services 
were  ill  requited.  Henry  dishonoured, 
in  en  outrageous  manner,  his  empress 
Praxeda,  who  was  sister  of  the  dnke  of 
Lforraine.  Alive  to  every  call  of  honour- 
and  knowing  th;U  mnrrin!ye  dor-s  not  su- 
percede the  cl  lims  of  con^anLniinity,  lie 
armed  himself  against  the  emperor  ;  his 
valour  triumphed,  and  Henrv  was  put  to 
flight.  From  the  siege  of  Rome  till  the 
report  reached  him  of  the  intended  espe* 
dition  to  Jerusalem,  a  liniiering  fever 
burnt  in  Godfrey's  veins.  \Un  the  blast 
of  the  holy  trumpet  roused  his  marshal 
ntid  religious  :«piril  ;  and  he  re^iolved  to 
go  to  the  llidy  Land,  if  God  would  re- 
Hiore  his  health.  Immediately,'*  saya 
Malmsbnry,  **  he  shook  disease  from  his 
limbs,  and  rising  with  expanded  breast,  as 
it  were,  from  years  of  decrepitude,  he 
shone  with  renovated  youtli."  He  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  the  clerrry  of  Verdun 
by  yielding  to  ihcm  his  temporal  riiilits 
over  their  episcopal  city  and  in  order 
lu  furnish  lua  viaticum,  he  sold  to  the 
ebofeh  of  Liege  his  beaotiftil  loidship 
and  eestle  of  BottiUon.t  His  brother 
  t 

*  Throui^hont  the  rni<<n(lp«»,  mo?t  pprj»ona 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  journey  .and  the 
perils  of  war,  performed  thoaa  acta  which  man 
on  the  point  of  death  observed  ;  auch  an  acllUng 
thrir  family  offaira,  and  makinj?  rr'-;titnti.)n^  to  the 
church  or  private  peraona.  OUi  title  deeds 
abound  with  thaae  eonveyaneea.  Tha  graat  in^ 
crease  of  monaateries  hi  the  eleventh  and  tac- 
cceding  centuries  very  much  procer  flerl  fntm  this 
cauae.  The  bishop  of  (Jhartres  prt^vniled  on  bia 
lord,  previonsly  to  hk  departure  from  Franee  fbr 
the  Holy  Land,  to  renounce  for  himself  nin)  his 
HMPfcpsori*  fhe  rit»ht  which  the  counts  of  (  harlrcs 
enjoyed,  of  pillaging  the  houses  of  the  bi««hop, 
after  hta  draeaae,  of  ita  ffoorfs,  chattlea,  Ac  L*Art 
de  verifier  Ics  Date*=,  voj,  ii.  p.  Rl^. 

I  Whether  he  received  nevn  thousand  marka 
of  Sliver  or  fifteen  hundrni.  is  a  point  of  little 
moment  to  os ;  but  soma  writera  haw  maiaiaiiiad 
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Bildwioi  his  ittbtion  Baldwin  du  Bourg,* 
and  many  other  knights  high  in  faaet 

marched  under  his  standard.  The  army 
con>pri.<e(l  the  Prisons,  the  Lorrainers, 
and  indeed  all  the  votaries  of  the  sepul- 
chre who  dwell  belwecu  die  Ivhtne  and 
the  BUie. 

They  commenottdtheiriDarehfroiii  the 
Moaelle  in  the  month  of  August  1096, 

and  proceeded  with  perfect  discipline  till 
they  re'-iched  the  norihern  fronlicr  of 
Hungnry.  Godfrey  knew  ihediOicuhy  of 
passing  ttirough  the  country  which  laid 
before  him  without  permission  of  the 
Hungarians ;  and  heaps  of  unhuried 
corpses  around  warned  him  to  be  cautions 
of  provoking  a  powerful  foe.  His  anbas- 
•srrl  ir--^  ta  Cnrlornnii  tlcmnndeii  the  cnuse 


soldiers  of  Godeschal  had  been  kindly 
received,  but  were  guilty  of  murder  and 

rapine.  Another  repetition  of  these 
ennrmilies  could  not  be  endured  ;  nnd  the 
llnnfrnrians  had  therefore  destroyed  the 
iiexi  delesiable  crowd.  These  jusl  re- 
preeeatations  were  acceptable  to  ibe  en* 
▼oye  of  the  pious  Godfrey,  who  were 
honourably  dismissed  to  their  camp,  with 
letters  of  friendship  from  the  king  to  the 
duke,  and  an  invitation  to  an  interview 
at  the  fortress  of  Cyperon,  or  Poson. 
Godfrey  went  towards  the  place  with  a 
train  of  three  hundred  cavaliers ;  but  ac- 
companied only  by  three  private  friends 
he  met  Carloman,  and  conversed  on  tho 
peace  and  reconciliation  of  the  Chriff* 
tians.    Amon^  nations,  even  the  most 


of  liie  fate  of  their  precursors.   If  they  had  i  savage,  the  rights  of  liospitality  are  invio- 


becn  slain  in  the  name  of  jusiice,  the 
champions  of  the  cros:^  would  iument  tSieir 
in  iqu  i  ty :  but  if  they  had  been  pot  to  death 
as  innocentstrangera  claiming  hospitality, 
then  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  prepared  to 
punish  their  raur  lrrrrs.  The  king  re- 
plied, tbni  those  who  had  followed  Peter, 


lable ;  and  Godfrey  and  twelve  of  his 
associates  repaired  to  the  capital,  and 
eommanded  his  escort  to  return  to  tho 
main  body  of  the  army.  After  a  few 
days  of  festivity,  it  was  agreed  between 
the  duke  and  the  king,  that  the  Crusadere 
should  mnrr!)   farm  tiie  nnrt!>    to  the 


Godesciial,  and  other  preceding  leaders,   south  of  Iluiiirary  ;  tiint  iln  II in.u^rians 


had  not  been  disciples  of  Christ.  The 
rabble  of  liie  llerniit,  instead  of  evincing 
their  gratitude,  had,  on  quitting  the  king- 
dom, committed  direful  desolation.  The 

that  no  such  sale  was  made,  and  that  the  church 
of  Liege  unjustly  powessed  tbsiiiselves  of  the 
flitate  »u<  r  ihe  deatli  of  Chidfr^.  On  the  tub- 

ject  of  Godfrey's  gonealnjry  and  character,  see  an 
article  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Literary  His- 
tory of  Fiance.  L'Art  de  verifier  laa  Dates,  iii. 
96,  &e.  ii.  THO.  Malmsbury,  p.  448.  Archb. 
of  TvT,  651.  Gotlfroy  of  Bouillon  died  child- 
leti^ ;  a  count  of  Limbcrg  accms  to  have  been  the 
general  poeaeiaorof  hiaeatatas  till  the  year  1 106, 
when  the  emperor  Henry  V.  conferred  the  duchy 
of  the  I^ower  Lorraine  upon  Godfroy,  count  of 
Louvain.  wjioee  male  deacendantj*  reigited  there 
until  the  year  1855,  ander  the  title  of  dokea  of 
Brabant  The  duchy  passod  then  to  tfio  Jukes 
of  Burgundy.  Koch,  Tableau  Jea  K^volutionai 
de  TEurope,  torn.  i.  p.  00. 

*  Tfaia  Baldwin  du  Boarg  waaa  son  ofHogli 
L  count  of  Rcthcl,  a  town  on  the  Aiane,  seTen 
leagueft  from  Rbcima.  and  twelve  from  Chalons. 
'J'he  grandfather  of  Buldwia  waa  lord  of  the 
town  of  Setnnia,  or  Stenai,  in  addition  to  the 
usuid  territory  of  the  counts  of  Rithrl :  nnd 
hence  tho  Uistinctioa  of  du  Boorg  to  the  crutmd- 
ing  Baldvrin.  See  L*Art  de  ^fier  lea  Dates, 
i.  439,  ii.  631.  The  writers  in  the  Geata  Dei 
per  Frnncos  call  Baldwin  du  Bour?  the  cosrna- 
toa  and  the  coaaanguineoua  of  Godfrey ;  but  I 
have  aearehadin  Viia  fu  the  axad  mode  of  tha 
lalationahlp. 


should  sell  tlic'in  proviMOtis  on  ei^ui- 
table  terms  ;  and  that  Baldwin  should 
be  the  hostage  on  the  part  of  the 
Franks.*  But  the  Latin  prince  was  til 
disposed  to  the  odice,  until  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  shamed  his  selfishness,  by  de** 
daring  that  he  himself  would  undertake 
it.  Daldwin  and  his  family  were  deliverfil 
to  Carloman  ;  and  by  the  good  comluct 
of  the  people,  under  the  private  admoni- 
tion and  poblie  exhortation  of  Godfrey,  a 
situation  of  peril  waa  converted  into  a  poet 
of  honourable  distinction,  k  free  eom-^ 
merce  of  monev  nnd  poods  was  cnrried  on 
between  the  stranfjers  :ind  the  natives: 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  marched 
through  Hungary  with  military  disci- 
pline and  rcligtoue  decorum*  On  the 
banks  of  the  Save,  near  Malleviile,  the 
hostages  were  released;  and  the  Cru- 
saders entered  the  states  of  Greece.t 
They  halird  for  a  day  at  Belgrade,  then 
pursued  their  coiirise  through  the  woods 
of  Bulgaria  into  'J'hrace,  and  reposed 
themselves  aiPiiilippopoli.  Godfrey 'sai- 
tention  to  order  was  seconded  by  Aleitust 
who  opened  the  imperial  granaries  to  his 

♦  Albert,  198.  Afcbb.  of  Tjre,  652. 
t  Albert,  199.  Aichb.  of  Txra,  668. 
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•Uiet.  The  empeior^s  liberality  preierved 
the  Latins;  for  the  Deceaaities  for  so 
large  an  army  could  not  be  provided  for 

from  countries  which  had  been  devastated 
bv  the  wars  hetwern  the  nuljrarians  and 
Other  savusrf  liordi    Willi  the  Greeks. 
While  (lodlrcy  was  leading  ilje  armies 


He  was  famed  for  Irregular  exploits,  not 
aystematic  operations;  and  his  courage  in 

the  fieUl  was  the  mere  activity  nf  brutal 
strength.  Robert  Curthnse,*  duke  of 
Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, cmbracetl  the  martial  and  religious 
caube    Willi  a  furious    and  precipitate 


of  Lorraine  and  northern  Germany  j  passion.  He  mortgaged  his  duchy  to  his 
through  the  Hungarian  marahea,  Hugh«  <  brother  Rofua  for  ten  ihouaand  marks, 
the  great  earl,  count  of  Vermandois,  and  I  and  attached  himself  to  the  army  of  Hugh, 
brother  of  the  French  king,  was  caliini?  to  [  When  called  upon  to  speak  and  act,  the 
his  side  the  arrncd  j)ilgrini8  from  Flanders 

and  England,  and  tlie  middip  nnd  north  ol 
France.  His  virtues  and  personal  graces 
were  worthy  of  a  royal  race.  He  was  a 
brsTe  and  accomplished  cavalier;  but  as 
he  was  not  deeply  imbued  with  a  devo- 
tional spirit  like  that  of  Godfrey,  his  con- 
eeioQsness  of  merit  was  unrestrained  by 
religious  humility,  and  appeared  in  a 
proud  and  lofty  deportment.*  The 
kni?ht'?  of  honourable  name  who  marched 


duke  was  eloquent  and  skilful  ;  but  his 
accomplishment?  were  not  su-^iained  by 
the  silent  and  solid  virtues  of  prudence 
and  good  sense ;  and  so  viciously  easy 
was  his  disposition,  that  he  was  unfit  to 
rule  over  a  tnrbulent  and  half  civilized 
people*  He  had  not  the  general  Nor- 
man character  of  ostentation,  but  his  sel- 
fishness wore  the  more  disirraceful  garb 
of  voluptuousness.  The  Norman  and 
Englisht  Crusaders  assembled  under  his 


with  liie  Capetian  prince  were  as  nume- ;  standard,  and  among  the  independent 

as  the  Grecian  warriors  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.f   Few  ehieAains  brought  so 

many  soMlers  to  the  standard  as  Stephen 
count  of  Blois  and  Chartres.    He  was 

one  of  the  mo?t  potent  barons  of  France; 
and  in  the  cxa<ri;eratioii  of  flattery,  the 
number  of  his  casiles  was  said  to  have 
beea  equal  to  the  auiouul  of  liie  days  of 
the  year*  He  had  experienced  the 
djemedey  of  Philip,  his  nominal*  liege 
lord  ;  in  return  he  aided  him  in  quelling  a 
rebellion,  and  in  niarchine:  with  his 
brother  to  the  criiMde.|  His  military 
skill  consisted  in  the  management  of 
cavalry  ;  but  he  better  understood  than 
pmctised  the  duties  of  a  general;  for  he 
waa  one  of  the  few  champions  of  the  eross 
whose  character  was  blighted  by  the 
suspicion  of  cowardice.  He  was,  how- 
ever, celebrated  for  his  sagacity,  and  his 
eloquent    manner  of  commnnic  iling  to 

others  the  stores  of  his  cullivitcd  mind,  under  Hoborl  duke  of  IV  ormnudy  ;  as  B«^auchamp 
made  him  fil  for  the  ofiice  which  he  I  andoihers,  whose  names  arc  lo»t.  iSitiilhcr  ourelj 
sostoined  in  the  holy  war,  of  president  1  ^  Irishmen's  feet  stick  in  their  hoi^  thou^ 
of  the  eouneil  of  chiefs.   Robert,  count '  ""'^  ^'"^  "°  partu  ni.r  m..unn  of  tt,.  ir  n.  hirvo- 


lords  who  accompanied  him,  were  Bo* 
staee,  earl  of  Boulogne,!  (a  brother  of 
Godfrey,  duke  of  liorraine,)  Stephen, 
earl  of  Albemarle,  and  the  celebrated  Odo« 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  earl  of  Kent.§ 

*  Robert  the  First,  (^faodfatber  of  Robert 
CurthoM,  went  on  a  foot  pilffimage  to  Jerumlem 
in  thei  year  1035,  as  an  atonemrnt  Tir  a  loru? 
life  of  personal  excesses  and  political  crimes. 
At  Constantinople  he  joined  theeountof  Anjou. 
The  duke  was  taken  ill  in  Asia  Minor,  and  pat 
on  a  litter,  which  was  carried  l>y  four  Moors. 
A  Nommo,  returning  from  Jerusalem,  met  the 
party,  and  on  asking  who  was  in  th«  litter,  the 
duke,  recognizing  the  man,  raised  himself  end 
eiclaimcd,  "  U'W  vour  counirymcn  thnt  you  saw 
me  carried  into  puraJi»e  by  lour  devils."  Koberjt 
nuide.hia  pilgrimage,  bal  died  et  Nice  en  hk 
way  home,  July,  10.30.  Brompton,  91 1»  913. 
W.  npmitir«Misii»,  v.  13. 

t  Luglaud  ^tlie  Pope's  pack-horse  in  that  age, 
which  eeldom  teeted  in  the  eteble  when  there 
was  any  work  to  be  done)  sent  many  brave  men 


of  Flanders,  was  not  inferior  in  rank  and 
power  to  any  of  his  coadjutors  :  but  he 

was  not  qualified  for  lofty  enterprises. 

•ftehert,34.  Geibert,486.  Alexiad.S97. 
f  Uoiue  eniai,  dnnni,  trinm,  seu  qoetnor  op- 

pidoram  dominoiij  <|ui9  nunjcrat  1  quorum  taiita 
fuit  copia,  ut  vix  totidem  coegiase  putetor  obai- 
4ieTfcgaoa.  GoUieft,46fi. 
I  L'attdaf«ii60r]seJlelsa,ii.615. 


parti 

menu.  —  f  ttUer,  tiiat.  of  the  Uoly  War,  book  i« 
ch.  18. 

t  Eustace  marched  with  Duke  Robert,  and 
not  with  Gudfrrv.  ITenry  of  iruritiiu';don,  p. 
374,  and  Annals  of  Waverly,  in  Ualc,  p.  142. 
Both  Eaeteoe  and  hla  fiitberwere  alwaya  at- 
tached to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  frequently 
aided  him  in  hi;;  ^i^^rcatione  with  Williant  Bnlos 
and  Henry  the  tir^u 

^  Malmabmy,  849,477.  Oiderieoa.  Vit  694. 
7U.  Mas.  ItsL  1.198.  The  earl  of  Albemarle 
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The  soldiers  offlugli  pursued  asliorter 
road  than  ihe  ofteubeaien  track  through 
Hungary.  They  crossed  the  A)f>s  into 
Italy,  with  the  iiUenKon  of  ciui)arkin^ 
from  tome  of  its  harbours,  and  proceeding 
by  flea  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  found 
Pope  Urban  at  Lucca,  aod  their  leader 
received  from  him  the  standard  of  St. 
Peter.*  The  whole  expedition  seemed 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  equipmeiiLs,  lo 
be  destined  for  j)leasure  rather  than  war, 
and  it  waited  the  uutuiun  in  the  gaiety 
and  diisipation  of  Italy*  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, and.  Stephen  of  Chartree,  spread 
their  troops  for  winter  qoarlers  among 
the  towns  of  Bari  and  Otranto  ;  but  no 
reur^r  I  for  sen«on-4  could  restrain  the  im- 
patience ol  Hugh.  Before  his  departure, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  ihe  Emperor  Alexius, 
in  which  he  desires  to  \v^  received  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  dignity .t  He  also 
despatched  to  the  governor  of  Dorasso 

ditctoguifbed  hiouelf  at  Tariods  timet  during 
the  crusade ;  bat  the  earl  bishop  died  at  Rome 
before  the  army  left  Italy.  Duj^dale,  Baronn^p, 
L  24,  6 1.  According  to  the  author*  of  h'Art  de 
v^ri6er  Im  Dates,  i.  p.  649.  one  of  the  toot  of 
Malcolm  iho  Third,  conqueror  of  Macbt  tU,  left 
Scotland  in  109G  for  the  Holy  F.nnd.  If  such 
had  been  the  fact,  it  i«  luoal  probable  that  he 
would  have  nneiehed  with  Goatace  earl  of  Boa- 
logne,  who  married  his  siittcr  Mary.  Butlcan> 
not  find  in  thr  A!>ridiimoiit  of  the  Scots  Chro- 
nicle (iildiii burgh,  1G33),  that  Malcolm  had  a 
■on  who  went  to  Paleetine.  Dr.  Anderaon,  in 
his  Royal  Genealogies,  is  likcwi.-ao  silent ;  but  he,  I 
obiterve,  has  no  other  authority  tor  the  part  of  hi^ 
book  that  relates  to  this  subject,  than  the  already 
mentioned  Abridgment.  Most  of  the  article  on 
8cotIand.  in  the  unrk  of  the  Benedictinrs,  it  is 
stated,  wait  taken  from  the  diplomata  of  James 
Anderaon  and  Ruddtman :  bvi  the  drcamttance 
we  are  iBquiriog  about  is  not  ^Mlua  of  in  that 
book. 

*  Robert,  35.  Fulcber,  384.  In  the  wan 
wblcb  prioces  waved  with  acbiraoatioi  and  bm- 
tics,  the  papal  aliindard  was  carried,  and  indeed 

in  Mhpr  wars,  whi'rr  ih»'  inlrrfi'rrnrf  of  the  Pope 
was  <>ubiuitted  to.  liy  tUib  uieaub  his  name  was 
reflected,  end  hia  power  extended. 

t  The  exact  terms  of  this  letter  cannot  be 
known.  Anna  Commpna  reports  it  as  if  Hugh 
bad  called  himself  king  of  kings.  'J'he  letter 
was  doubtleas  suflieiently  arrofFant  witbont  thia 
CKpression,  which  it  is  not  likely  Hu^h  would 


twenty-four  knights  arrayed  in  goldea 

armotir,  requesting,  in  no  very  fuim- 
ble  terms,  that  mairniticent  prep3r;itions 
mi^hi  be  made  for  t[ie  arrival  of  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Pope.* 

The  politics  of  Constantinople,  ever  de- 
pendent on  cireomstanees,  not  on  prioci* 
pie,  had  changed  since  the  days  wheo  the 
proud  Grecian  empire  had  first  appeared 
i>s  the  suppliant  of  barbarian  Ktirope. 
I'he  ISfljukiui  dynasty  of  Rliouni  was 
falling  into  decay ;  the  Greek^j  no  longer 
dreaded  the  loss  of  Uie  aacred  city,  and 
were  aoeostomed  lo  the  disgraee  of  Tar- 
tarian savages  ruling  o?er  Asia  Minor. 
Alexias  bad  been  liberal  lo  Godfrey,  for 
even  vice  paid  a  homage  of  respect  to  the 
virtue  of  ilie  duke  of  Lorraine. t  But 
when  ho  heard  of  the  greatness  ol  ilic 
European  armament,  and  liiat  his  old 
enemy,  Bohemond  prinee  of  Tarentam, 
had  assnraed  the  cross,  his  cowardly  tem- 
per made  iiim  suspicious  of  the  fair  pro- 
fessions of  othersi  and  his  mind  vacillated 
between  the  wish  of  destroying  and  the 
dread  of  olTendino^  his  nliies.    The  west 
had  listened  to  his  solicitations;  God- 
frey *s  troops  had  taken  no  hostile  course, 
and  no  other  forceB  were  yet  io  the  Greek 
empire.   He  had  not  stipulated  for  any 
limited  number  of  soldiers,  or  declared 
liiat  his  (iiiiposiiions  to  enmity  or  friend- 
:sbip  would  be  regulated  by  tlie  portion  of 
assistance  tiiat  might  be  afforded. |  It 
would  have  beeu   consonant  with  the 
grandeur  of  imperial  rank,  for  Alexioe 
to  have  answered  the  arrogance  of  Hugh 
by  a  dignified  remonstrance  to  the  princes 
of  £urope.    Of  itself  it  was  no  ground 
for  hostilities.    But  the  emperor  com- 
manded his  naval  power  in  the  Adriatic 
to  prevent  the  Latin  fleet  from  quilting' 
the  Italian  shores  ;  to  capture  thotje  ships 
which  should  escape  from  the  blocksdot 
and  to  detain  as  prisoners  snch  of  the 
Croises   as  under  any  circumstances 
shoidd  arrive  on  tlie  Grecian  coast.  The 
count  of  Vermandois  was  the  subject  of 


•  Alexiad,  p.  S»8. 

t  Goilfrpy  reccivod  tlic  praises  of  the  Princtsa 
use,  a«i  ho  was  only  the  liruther  of  the  king  of   Anna;  but  she  thought  that  ntvulnr  nnd  reli* 


kings.  Du  Cange,  in  a  note  on  the  Alexiad, 
baa  collected  several  authorities,  English  and 
French,  proving  (what  no  Frenchmnn  nftho  aid 
school  ever  doubted)  that  in  the  thirteeulh  ecu* 
tuiy  the  king  of  France  was  aoeounted  the 
giealeat  loDf  in  Christendom;  and  that  the 
wold  rear  was  applied  to  him  per  eaesllsntis—. 


gious  motives  influenced  the  other  priuced. 

i  It  was  not  the  fact  that  Alexius  asked  for 
thi""  aiii  vif  nnlv  le^OOO  iTirn.  \'nltairi-'  anil  ]iU 
followers  might  have  found  enough  of  crime  iu 
the  conduct  of  the  Crusaden  with  tho  Mosel- 
manH,  without  falKely  charging  upon  the  Latias 
the  ofianos  of  hnakiag  treaty  with  the  Gistlu. 
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the  Isti  of  these  contingencies.    His  ap-  days  before  Christmas.*  Hugh  advanced 


pearance  wn?^  i!!  calculated  to  excite 
either  respect  or  lear.  A  winiery  storm 
had  scattered  his?  vessels  ;  his  own  bark 
had  been  sirauded  near  Durazzu*  and  in- 
etead  of  eotering  the  town  in  the  elalely 
manner  whieh  was  eooformable  with  the 
splendour  of  hia  gorgeous  precursors,  he 
wa»  led  into  the  presence  of  the  lieute- 
nant of  Alexius,  ris  n  snpplirint  for  hospi- 
talilv.  He  wa^  k  *  eived  with  the  mosL 
Itouuurable  sahuaiiuns,  and  enteriaitied 
with  magnificence.  The  governor  af- 
feeieii  lameutatioo  for  the  loss  of  his 
shipSt  anil  courteously  bade  him  hope 
for  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  the  arrival 
of  prosperous  times.  Duriti^^  his  staj', 
Hugh  iell  not  his  captivity,  lor  as  few  of 


to  meet  his  frieiul,  and  scarcely  had  they 
exchanged  congratulations,  when  a  state 
messenger  requested  the  duke  to  visit  the 
palace  with  his  chief  officers,  and  leave 
his  army  without  the  walls.  But  at  that' 
momentt  some  Frenchmen  came  secretly 
to  the  camp,  and  warned  their  eomrades 
of  the  insidiousncss  of  ihe  emperor, 
fiodfrcv  and  fiis  council  rcnirnod  there- 
lore  a  relusai  to  the  royal  soln  iiaiion  ; 
and  the  violent  and  imprudent  Alexius 
prohibited  his  subject  from  traffic  with 
the  Crusaders.  This  act  of  hostility  was 
repelled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  im- 
prisonment of  Hugh  had  been  relented. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Baldwin  and 
other  chiefs,  the  soldiers  were  permitted 


his  old  companions  had  reached  him,  he  i  to  lay  waste  the  vicinity  of  the  city  ;  and 


expressed  no  desire  to  depart.  But  he 
was  soon  removed  to  Constantinople,  and 
Alexias,  by  flattery  and  presents,  so 
completely  won  his  affections  that  he 
obtained  from  him  an  acknowledgment 
of  fidelity.* 

Godfrey  heard  with  indignation  that 
the  emperor  considered  and  treated  as  a 
captive  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France. 
He  despatched  an  embassy,  requiring  the 
liberation  of  the  count  of  Vermandois, 
and  the  reasons  of  his  captivity.  But 
Alexius  persisted  in  the  violation  of  the 
I  nvs  of  nations,  and  the  dnkeof  Lorraine 
looiv  a  just  ihonyh  severe  mode  of  reta- 
liation. He  acted  as  if  war  had  been 
declared^  and  *  permitted  his  soldiers  to 
ravage  the  beautiful  plains  of  Thrace. 
The  distress  of  the  provincials  were  soon 
reported  at  the  imperial  metropolis,  and 
Alexius  repented  of  his  perfidy.  He 
liberated  two  of  the  companions  of  Hu/rh, 
and  sent  them  to  Godfrey,  with  the  news 
that  on  his  arrival  at  the  Grecian  court 
he  should  find  the  count  himself,  and  no 
longer  a  prisoner.  Military  rapine  had 
continued  for  eight  days  in  the  Thracian 
fieldb",  hm  Godfrey,  on  this  intelligence, 
restored  llie  nrniv  to  its  discipline,  look 
the  road  lor  Constantinople,  and  arrived 
in  the  neighbotirhood  of  the  city  two 

♦  AIcxtaH,  208,  229.  The  \my<'rh]  and  royal 
families  ut'  GermHny  and  France  might,  acrord- 
inf  to  prineiptM  of  feudal  law,  have  elumed  the 
f»*ally  of  most  of  tlio  ti  adiTi  of  ihe  crusade  ;  and 
the  tacilitj  with  which  the  count  of  V'ermandois 
sod  nthere  took  the  oath  of  aiiegianco  to  Alexius, 
shows  how  tuiiy  the  chain  of  feudal  aoeiety  in 
Banipe  wag  broken  in  its  moat  iptporlaut  Unlu. 
4* 


they  6oon  collected  provisions  for  the  fes- 
tivsl  of  the  Nativity.^  While  the  leli* 
gious  ceremonies  were  in  a  eourse  of  cele- 
bration, the  soldiers  abstained  from  ra* 
pine,  and  on  their  conclusion  the  emperor 
recalled  his  impolitic  edict.  Ihit  he  otdy 
recalled  it  for  the  purpose  ol  pursuing  his 
object  by  other  means.  Tlie  season  of 
the  year  was  at  variance  with  living  in 
lenis,  and  Alexius  recommended  to  God- 
frey that  the  army  should  eroes  the 
Bosphorus,  and  occupy  as  winter  quar- 
ters the  palanos  nnd  country  summer- 
hotises  of  the  Byzaniinp  nihility. :|:  By 
this  act  of  srpniing  frion(i^lllp  lie  concil- 
iated the  Croises,  and  relieved  his  people 
from  the  inconvenience  of  an  immediate 
intercourse  witli  them.  He  again  en- 
treated the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  enter 
Constantinople ;  hut  the  blandishments 
were  without  effect ;  and  Godfrey  sim- 
ply replied,  that  he  would  vviMinjjly  show 
his  respect  for  the  emperor  by  appearing 
at  his  palace,  but  that  he  was  alarmed  by 
tales  which  he  bad  heard  regarding  his 
majesty ;  —  and  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther they  sprung  from  envy  and  hatred.** 
General  expressions  of  rcg-nrd  were  re- 
turned to  these  remarks  ;  but  Godfrey 
was  warned  by  his  friends  against  Grecian 
ariiiice.  Alexius  resorted  to  a  repetition 
of  his  former  measures  for  procuring  the 
uneonditional  subniisston  of  the  army. 
The  eonsequenoes  of  ilic  prohibition  of 
traffic  were,  ss  usual,  disastrous  to  the 


*  Archb.  of  Tyre.  654.    Bakiric,  91. 

f  Albert,  SOO,  I. 

t  Aidib.  of  Tyre,  654. 
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Greeks.  Insidiousness  and  Uie  atiempl 
al  ^tarvalion  having  failed,  Alexius  re- 
boried  to  arms.  One  iiiuriutig  in  liie 
luiddle  of  January  the  Turcoples  entered 
the  camp  of  the  Latiiii ;  and  their  .arrowe  I 
fell  with  direful  eflect*  On  ihia  occaaion, 
the  firal  where  the  talenta  of  a  great 
general  were  necessary,  the  mind  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  vva-«  present  and  active. 
He  knew  ihat  if  the  Greeks  could  possess 
themselves  of  ibe  bridge  of  llie  lila- 
chernse,  bis  soldiers  would  be  shut  in  be* 
tweeo  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphonia,  and 
the  Barbyaes,  and  totally  at  their  mercy. 
By  his  command,  therefore,  Baldwin 
with  the  cavalry  advanced  to  the  bridge. 
Both  on  his  road  and  on  his  arrival  at 
his  post,  he  made  the  squadrons  of 
Alexius  tremble  and  retreat.  When  his 
purpose  waa  apparent,  all  the  imperial 
troope  pressed  from  every  quarter  to  the 
bridge ;  and  the  loas  of  lives  was  prodi- 
gious before  the  passage  of  (he  Latin  in- 
fantry was  secured  *  Godfrey  TJtmcked 
in  his  turn.  Though  he  liad  noraacliines 
wherewith  he  could  l^atter  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  yet  the  impetuous  valour 
of  his  soldiers  was  dreadfully  destructive. 
The  Greeks  from  the  tower  shot  arrows 
and  hurled  darts  ;  the  coats  of  nail  pro* 
tected  the  Latin  cavaliers  ;  yet  many  of 
>he  unbarbed  horses  were  killed.  But  a 
ahaft  from  the  bow  of  Nicephorus»  the 
Grecian  general,  entered  a  vulnerable 
place  of  a  European  knight,  who  had 
been  riding  round  the  walls,  insulting  the 
Greeks  for  cowardiccf  At  this  moment 
some  batallions  of  heavily  armed  soldiers 
poured  from  the  city.  Their  force  and 
weight  would  have  been  irresistible  ;  but 
the  Franks  avoided  their  attacks  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Greeks  consumed  tiieir 
strength  in  vain  endeavours  to  bring  their 
enemies  to  aetion*  Night  and  darkness 
parted  the  Oroises  and  their  inhospitable 
entertainers.  The  soldiers  of  Godfrey, 
before  thf'ir  passage  of  the  bridge,  hnd 
set  lire  to  ilicir  quarters;  and  after  their 
engagement,  so  fierce  and  destructive 
was  their  retaliation  on  their  insidious 
foes,  that  Alexius  was  eompelled,  by  the 
distresses  of  his  people,  |o  lay  aaide  all 
thoughts  of  war.  Still,  however,  clinging 

*  Atbert«S01,  202. 

t  Nicephorus  waa  the  husband  of  the  prin- 
rcAH  A  mm  ;  -.unl  she  praises  bioi  io  tnilj  clMsical 
terms.    Alexiad,  233,  234. 


to  the  hope  of  gaining  the  feudal  depend- 
ence, rather  than  the  hberal  friendship  of 
the  Latins,  he  desired  ilie  mediation  of 
one  of  those  who  already  acknowledged 
his  authority.  The  brother  of  the  French 
king  did  not  disdain  to  become  the  advo. 
cale  of  the  faithless  Greek.  But  God- 
frey  severely  reproached  the  man  who 
could  leave  F>ance  with  a  nutuerous 
army,  richly  equipped,  and  cast  himself 
at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  prince.  And  do 
you,*'  he  continued,  »*  not  only  boast  of 
your  disgrsee,  But,  forgetting  my  dignity, 
do  you  ask  me  to  imitate  your  baseness  ?** 
But  Hugh  replied,  that  the  oath  of 
fidelity  was  an  unavoidable  coiiepqueiire 
of  their  expedition  :  that  the  Ineadship 
of  Alexius  wiiA  »'s.6cntial  to  the  well- 
being  of  lite  enterprise  ;  for  that,  with- 
out his  aid,  the  army  would  perish  from 
hunger.*  The  representationa  of  the 
count  of  Vermandois  not  only  calmed 
the  anger,  but  changed  the  opinion  of 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  lie  saw  that  a 
state  of  hostility  with  the  emperor  would 
eventually  be  more  destructive  to  hini 
than  to  the  Greeks ;  that  the  people 
round  Constantinople  would  be  roineid  ; 
their  ruin  would  be  followed  by  that  of 
the  army;  and  the  imperial  treasures 
would  be  more  easily  gained  by  friend* 
ship  than  by  war.  Godfrey  therefore  re- 
solved to  make  a  sacred  promise  of 
fealty  ;  and  it  was  agreed  thai,  on  hisf 
entrance  into  the  eity,  John,  a  son  of  the 
emperor,  should  be  given  aa  a  hostage  to 
the  Freneh.  Before  these  resolves  were 
acted  upon,  messengers  from  the  prince 
of  Tarenttim  rearhed  ihe  camp  of  the 
Latins.  I'he  Italian  developed  the  per- 
fidy of  the  emperor;  and  solicited  his 
insulted  companions  to  wait  his  arrival, 
when  he  would  co*operale  with  them  in 
taking  vengeance  on  imperial  duplicity. 
But  nothing  could  break  Godfrey's  sin- 
gleness of  purpose.  With  consent  of 
t)ie  other  chiefs  he  answered  the  mes- 
seii«rers  of  Bohemond,  that  he  knew  well 
the  hatred  whi<'h  the  Greeks  bore  against 
the  Latins ;  but  piety  forbad  him  to  Htm 
his  arms  against  a  Christian  people.t 

The  interviews  between  the  messen- 
gers of  Bohemond  and  Godfrey  were  re 
pt>rted   to  A]pxin«;    and  the  emperor 
anxiously  hastened  ihe  negotiation.  His 

•  Alexiad,  235. 

t  Archb.  of  Tyre.  656,  657. 
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moQ  was  sent  into  ihe  Laiin  camp  as  a  wiili  composure,  "  A  simple  rnslin  is  the 
hostage,  and  (ioilfrey  with  his  iVienda  only  one  who  dares  lo  f-ii  m  the  presence 
enlereil  Cunstaniiiiopl(>.  They  were  i  ui  ium,  befure  whom  ail  are  suppliant  or 
dtea«ed  wUh  all  the  magnificence  of  war-  slanding.**  The  royal  interpreter  ex* 
riers  of  the  age.*  The  whole  splendour  |  plained  to  the  emperor  the  meaning  of 
of  the  Byienuiie  court  wae  arrayed,  in  the  barbarian.  The  honest  dignity  of 
order  to  overawe  ibe  itrangers.  They  the  stranger  palsied  imperial  pride  ;  and 
were  received  in  the  imperial  p  ilnrn  with  Alexius,  unable  to  reply  to  this  presump- 
iJigniiy,  nol  with  respect;  as  slaves,  not  lion,  could  only  ask  him  who  he  was,  and 
as  equals.     Titeir  ^salutations  were  met  :  wlience  he  n^me.       I  am  a  Frenclnnari 


by  Alexius  with  silence  and  unrelaxed 
leaturee.  Godfrey  bent  the  knee  before 
the  throne,  and  kisaed  the  knees  or  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.     Alexius  then 

adopted  him  as  his  son ;  clothed  him 
wall  i(n}>erial  robes,  and  declared  ihai  he 


and  nobly  boru/'  he  replied  ;  and  this 
too  I  knowt  there  is  a  spot  near  my 
ehurch,  where  people  assemble  who 
wish  to  signalize  their  skill  in  arms :  and 

where,  until  an  enemy  appears,  they 

prav  to  Ond.    I  have  repeatedly  wiiird 


put  lliC  empire  ondt  !  iliu   [iroleclion  of  there,  and  no  person  has  yet  dnrcd  to 


\m  arms,  with  the  iiope  that  he  would 
Enally  deliver  it  from  the  muUiiude  of 
barbarians  who  infested  it.  The  duke 
of  Lorraine  with  joined  hands  not  only 


accept  my  challenge."  The  remark  ot 
the  emperor  was  bitterly  ironical.  **  The 
times  are  past,**  said  hst  **for  your 
search  of  an  enemy  in  Tain*    When  you 


recognised  the  adoptioRt  but,  like  the  meet  the  Turks*  place  not  yourself  in  thA 


roiini  of  Veiraandois,  swore  fidelity  to 
tne  emperor.  lie  promised  to  deliver 
to  hirii  snrh  (irerian  places  as  he  slioi.ld 
recapture  itum  the  Turks,  aud  Ut  do  ho- 
mage for  any  other  aeqnisitions.  The 
oath  was  repealed  by  the  other  suppliant 
FraokSt  and  Alexius  promised  in  return  to 
aid  the  cause  with  the  imperial  troops, 
and  his  stores  of  arms  and  provisions. 
Tic  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  the 
Latins,  and  even  conduct  them  in  person. 

Robert  of  Paris,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Godfrey,  disgusted  at  the  hauteur  of 
Alexius,  quitted  his  place,  and  fiercely 
seated  himself  on  the  throne.  Alexius, 
says  his  dauijlitcr,  knew  well  the  pride 
of  the  Latins,  and  dissembled  his  rage. 
Baldwin  relieved  the  king  from  his  em- 
barrassment, and  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  bold  intruder.  **  After  you  have  pro- 
fessed yourself,**  said  he,  **  a  servant  of 
the  emperor,  do  you  dare  to  place  your- 
self on  the  same  seat?  It  is  contrary  to 
decorum  nnd  <rood  manners;  and  if  no- 


vnn  of  the  armv,  but  go  into  the  centre  ; 
you  \m1]  there  be  safe  from  the  darts  of 
the  foe."* 

In  consequence  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  feudal  relation,  peiee  wae  restored 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks. 
On  one  side  strietness  of  discipline  waa 
commanded ;  and  on  the  other  an  im- 
perial rescript  permitted  commercial  and 
social  intercourse  between  the  different 
nations.  The  lord  of  Greece,  too,  gained 
the  alTections  of  the  chief  officers  among 
the  Franks  by  profuse  and  ostentatious 
presents;  and  once  in  every  week  he 
sent  to  Godfrey  as  much  gold  as  two 
men  could  carry  on  their  shoulders,  and 
ten  measures  of  copper  coin.f  All  the 
vigilance  of  tlie  duke  of  liOrraine  could 
not  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople from  military  lawlessness.  The 
spring  of  holy  aetioo  was  relaxed,  and 
idleness  fostered  vice.  The  opinion  of 
Alexius  that  the  army  could  be  better 
supported  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 


thins^  else  could  bind  you,  you  should  at  ph(^rn<?  than  in  the  city,  could  neither  be 
\e-df<i  respect  the  customs  of  the  country  assented  to  or  denied  by  Godfrey  ; 
ui  which  you  are  living."  'liic  1  rench-  and  he  had  no  reasons  to  oppose  to  the 
man  felt  not  the  reproof,  but  observed  imperial  wish.  Indeed,  his  judgiuent 
^Thc  coat  of  arma,  or  mantle  over  the  aimour.  '"iff^'l  »econd  it ;  for  he  knew  that  the  fO- 
was  the  splradid  part  of  a  warrior's  drsM.  It  mainder  of  the  military  force  of  Europe 
WBS  made  of  cloths  of  gold  or  silver,  of  rich  !  *  Alexiud,  237,  236.  This  hrave  man  WaS 
ddns,  furs  of  erminp.  pahir*,  Arc.  Alfx^rt  incii-  '  tjuly  Frrnrh  ;  i.  r.  of  the  Isle  of  /"ranee;  he 
tioiui  Godfrey  and  his  party  as  being  clothed  I  lot>l  the  t>cnetit  of  the  ic«8on,  for  be  was  slain  at 
with  Ttsts  made  of  ermine,  vatr,  and  other  ikias,  the  baiUe  of  Ooryleum.  Du  Caage,  note,  p.  85* 
mlorned  with  gold.  p.  203,  and  see  the  ftnt  dis*  '     t  Alcxiad.  S86,  2M»   Albert,  808. 


•metion  of  Du  Uange  on  Joiuville. 
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wonM  -non  arrive  ;  nnd  thni  the  union  of  Greeks  had  become,  both  by  his  brother's 
so  many  myriatiis  of  Latins  in  Conslan- !  neghgence  and  permisnion,  a  povtrerful 


liiioplc   wDuUI   profhirt'  disorder.  He 
therefore  pa^&^'d  ilie  Hellespont,  and  his 
troops  encamped  round  Chalcedon.*  - 
Before  the  deparlure  of  Godfrey  from 


lord  in  Italy.  From  his  father's  creatioQ 
he  was  prince  of  Tareutuna.*  His  quali- 
ties were  those  which  belong  to  a  pirati- 
cal people.   He  was  rapacious  rather 


Constantinople,  he  had  bi  en  joined  by  than  ambitious :  with  him  craA  was 


Robert  of  Flanders,  and  many  of  the 
Bc!fjic  Crui'nderJJ.  Neither  ^hf  aflec- 
lionaic  soliciiaiions  of  his  sister  the 
duchess  of  Apulia,  nor  ilie  repulsive  tur- 
bulence of  the  season,  had  restrained  his 
impatience.  But  the  count  of  Verman- 
dois  had  occupied  most  of  the  Apulian 
vessels  ;  and  the  Flemish  lord  had  not 
b«pn  able  to  sail  before  he  hoard  of  his 
ratasirophe  at  Durnzzo.  Ttie  canlion  of 
Robert  lo  avoid  the  Cirecian  fleet  was  not 
successful ;  and  in  the  engagement  which 
ensued,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
foiee  of  superior  numbers.  The  Latins 
were  honourably  guarded  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  they  followed  the  example 
of  \hp  lords  of  Lorraine  nnd  France,  by 
becoming  the  men  of  Alcxin^.t 

The  Crusaders  next  in  point  of  time 
were  commanded  by  Bohemond  and  lii^ 
relation  Tancred.^   The  enemy  of  the 

•  WUIiain  ©f  Tyre,  and  the  rest,  ubi  anpra. 
The  early  bittorians  uf  the  Crusades  attrilnite 
ibis  movement  to  the  fear  wliii-h  Alexin'^  mirr- 
taiDcd  of  the  ODion  of  troops  in  the  nvigltiKiur. 
hood  of  Gontttntinople.  But  it  ehould  be  re- 
membered, that  the  dUstanrt'  !)«'t»'efn  that  city 
and  Chalceclon  was  fso  short,  that  the  Latins 
could  form  a  junction  whenever  Uiey  pleased. 

t  The  autbort  of  L*Art  de  verifier  les  Dates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  7,  arc  wrong  in  stating  that  Robert  of 
Flanders  <licl  not  tnke  the  oath  of  feally.  See 
Albert,  p-  204,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  p. 
660.  The  prinoees  Anns  miftook  the  count  of 
Flanders  for  the  count  of  Tholouse.  She  has 
also  f^ot  a  story  of  a  couni  Rodolph  and  fifteen 
thouiiund  solUiersf,  lliui  were  checked  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  march  into  A«a  Minor.  The 
pencrsil  of  Alexins  proposed  to  transport  thern 
by  8ca  to  the  Holy  Land  She  adds,  "  i^uch  h 
the  story  of  count  Kodolph.''  It  cannot  he  iden- 
tified with  any  account  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
if  mo^l  prohabiy  r)lti»utUher  fabulous.  The  onlv 
part  of  the  tale  worth  noting,  is  the  fear  which 
the  eipreteei  of  tbo  danger  lo  Alexius  arisinc 
from  a  junction  of  Kodolpb  with  the  troope  of 
Godfrey. 

I  The  Italian  reader  will  allow,  me  to  enter 
into  the  family  history  of  one  of  the  heroes  of 
TaMo.  I  once  thought  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween "Rolicmoiid  and  Tancred  was  correctly 
atated  by  Ordericus  Vitaiix.  Bohemond  wan  the 
■on  of  Robert  Goiscard,  dnke  of  Apulia.  Tan- 
cred  was  the  son  of  niirquis  Odo  the  Good. 
Matilda,  a  sister  of  Bohemond,  married  William 


dom ;  and,  incapable  of  a  grand  and 
dignified  course  of  action,  he  pursued, 
and  generally  with  success,  the  intricate 
wiles  of  policy,  and  tiie  labyrinths  of  aui- 
buscade  and  finesse.    He  knew  not  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  end  eonld  at  pleasure 
assume  every  character.   He  had  neither 
religion  nor  probity  ;  yet  he  waa,  ta  the 
ryes  of  the  crediiluus,  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  (lii^interesu'd  soldiers  of  Christ. 
The  character  of  'i'ancred  shines  with  a 
pure  and  brilliant  lustre.    His  ambition 
waa  rendered  virtue  by  a  generous  spirit ; 
by  a  love  of  martial  achievemente,  and  de- 
teaiation  of  etratagem.  Like  his  mother'* 
countrymen,  he  was  bold   and  enter* 
prising;  but  he  had  not  the  Norman 
vices    of   ireaclicry  and  dissimulation. 
Modesty  sofiened  his  high-inindeduess  ; 
and  he  would  have  been  courteous  and 
humane  to  all  mankind,  if  the  super- 
stition of  his  age  had  not  taught  him' thai 
the  Saracens  were  the  enemies  of  God, 
nnd  tliat  tlic  Christiaas  were  the  miniateie 
of  heavenly  wrath.t 

de  Grantmcnil,  a  Norman  lord,  whose  sister 
miirrii  d  the  Father  of  Tancred.    Ord.  Vii.  p. 
271,  ti? 7,  (592,  717.  724,  757.    Albert  of  Air 
(p.  801)  .<ay(i,  that  Tancred  waa  the  son  of  • 
sister  of  Bohemond  ;  and  Guibert  (p.  496)  calls 
him  the  ne[ihew  of  Boln-niond.    Rut  the  autho- 
rity of  Hulph  uf  (Jaeu,  i  ancred's  biographer,  is 
paramount    He  says  (o.  i.)  that  the  father  of 
Tancroil  was  rnarcini^;  Odo  and  that  his  mother 
waa  Emma,  tiisler  of  Kobert  (Juismrd.  Hovp- 
den  (p.  710)  erroneously  ijnikc»  Tanered  the 
Kon  of   Robert  Guiseard  himself ;  and  with 
equal  ignnnnce,  Kiiolles  (Hisi.  of  the  Turks, 
p.  19)  calls  him  the  son  of  Kogcr,  the  brother  of 
Uohemond.    I  may  obaanre  in  tills  place,  that 
Knolles'  book,  whieh  Johnson  baa  eo  atrangely 
overratod,  ie  at  frc(]urTif  nful  important  variance 
with  the  oiiguiat  hiatorians.    Such  parts  of  it 
as  relate  to  the  Cmtades  appear  to  be  a  compi- 
lation from  some  well  meanin;;,  though  injudi- 
cious writers,  who,  observing  that  the  crinits  of 
Christians  impeded  the  progress  of  (yhristiauity, 
have  aofiened  and  eztennetod  the  conduct  of  the 
Crusaders. 

•  I/Art  de  vdriGer  lea  Dates,  vol.  iii.  p.  &08. 

t  Even  llie  princess  Anna,  generally  sparing 
of  commendation  of  the  Latins,  praised  the  nat^ 
tial  ail  1  inlolleoiiul  (jualities  of  Tancred.  Alcx- 
iad,  277.    Taiwo,  who  so  well  knew  the  way 
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111  ihe  sojourn  which  the  count  of 
Vertnandois  tuade  in  southero  Italy,  the 
•iweil  of  enirading  spretd  among  the 
Italians.  Boheonood  was  oeeapied  in 
qaelling  a  rebellioii  at  Amalfi.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  French  was  soon  com- 
municated to  his  soldieryt  and  the  friend 
of  Urban  smiled  at  the  success  of  his 


near  Durazzo.  They  marched  through 
Epirus,  and  the  soldiers  of  liie  Greek 
emperor  stationed  in  the  proTinces  made 
Bohemond  solicitous  to  preserve  dis* 
cipline.  He  exhorted  his  people  to  just 
dealings,  moderation,  and  good  will  to- 
wards the  people,  to  whom  in  truth  they 
came  to  render  assistnnce.    But  as  they 


counsels.    The  holy  theme  was  adopted  '  advanced,  their  money  became  exhaust- 


by  the  marauder,  his  specious  eloquence 
prodaced  the  same  effects  as  those  which 
the  einoericy  of  other  preachers  had  occa- 
sionedt  and  the  war-shout  of  the  council 
of  Clermont  resounded  through  the  lines. 
I'he  soldiers  bent  their  bows,  couched 
their  lances,  and  altered  a  loud  but  vain 
cry  of  defiance  of  the  Turks.  While 
their  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and 
(heir  entreaties  were  urgent  for  a  march 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Bohemond  declared 
his  wfllingness  to  accompany  them  in  so 
ao<Ttist  an  undertaking,  and  tearinor  his 
raa<:iiIfH:ient  robe  into  pieces  in  the  form 
of  Cfuj.?es,  lie  distributed  the  frag'ments 
among  his  followers.  Amalti  was  for- 
gotten in  Jerusalem;  fanaticism  swept 
away  all  considerations  of  polities^  and 
in  the  grand  effort  for  the  redemption 
of  the  sepulchre,  Italy  might  hope  to 
benefit  from  the  absence  of  her  Norman 
scourges.* 

The  prince  of  Tarentum  increased  by 
etery  means  the  religious  fervour,  and 
he  soon  fottod  himself  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  horsemen,  and  an  infinite  nnm- 
beri^  foot  soldiers  and  foot  attendants. 
Many  distinguished  Normnns  and  Ita- 
lians joined  his  standard,  and  while  the 


ed,  and  liiey  plundered  when  they  could 
not  porebase*  The  Greeks  were  schis- 
matics, but  they  were  the  allies  of  the 

Italians,  and  the  miserable  superstition 

of  the  day  was  at  variance  with  moral 
principle,  whether  plunder  was  lawful. 
In  Pelagonia,  however,  there  was  a 
castle  full  of  heretics,  to  whom  the  Cru- 
saders were  not  attached  by  any  ties  of 
political  onion.  The  soldiers  of  Bohe- 
mond pillaged  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  then 
continued  their  religious  journey  with 
consciences  void  of  offence.'^  Tlieir 
arch'  was  watched    by  the  imperial 


m 


troops,  and  tlicir  pissnge  of  the  Vardar 
would  have  been  taiai  lo  many  of  the 
army,  if  Tancred  had  not  gallantly  re> 
pulssd  the  enemy.  Bohemond  severaUy 
reproached  the  prisoners,  for  having 
dared  to  attack  the  soldiers  of  the  crns?. 
Thpv  repli(>d,  tfint,  the  orders  of  the 
emperor  were  oi  the  }iic:!)p^t  ohriLrntioa 
upon,  them,  and  they  woukl  commit  an 
olfence  against  God  in  violating  his  com- 
mands. The  armies  of  the  Crosaden 
were  dreaded  by  their  master  like  the 
thunders  of  heaven,  for  he  knew  that  am- 
bition, and  not  religion,  was  their  motive; 
that  they  preferrf'd  Constantinople  to 


command  was  participated  by  his  cousin  Jerusalem,  if  Bohemond  and  his  lollow- 
Tancredjf  his  relations  the  princes  of,  crs  were  really  servants  of  God,  they 


Salemom  had  an  important  place  in  the 
eoancil.  They  sailed  from  the  shores 
of  Apulia  about  the  end  of  November, 
soon ^tfter  Hogh  and  Robert,  and  landed 

to  dre«8  truth  with  tho  omaments  of  fiction, 
beaolifully  descrihrs  the  young  Italian:  — 
Visa  poi  'I'ancredi ;  e  noa  c  alcua  fra  tanti 
(Tnnne  Rinaldo)  o  feritor  magg lore, 

O  piu  bcl  die  inanicre  c  di  seml^anti, 
O  piu  crcc!*;o  rd  f ntrfpido  di  coro. 
8'  iilcuii'  ombra  di  coipa  i  suoi  gran  vanti 
Itcade  men  ehiari,  d  sol  follia  d*  uaore: 
Nnto  fra  V  arme  amor  di  breve  viata, 
Cbe  si  nutre  d'  afnuuii,  e  forza  acquista. 

La  Geru^^aiemiiie  Liberata,  canto  i.  45. 
•  Tiid«bodus,779.  Guibert,4S5, 486.  Gun- 

none,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  x.  c.  7. 

t  Tancred  was  in  nohpmondN  army,  ^UMi 

dux  fub  rejje,  el  tccuodus  ab  eg  miiitavit. 


would  imitate  bis  attribute  of  pity/  t 
The  crafly  Italian  gave  them  freedom ; 
and  when  his  less  prudent  friends  ez- 
pressed  their  surprise,  he  reminded  them 

•  Robert,  36.  Tudebodus,  779.  Mua.  Ital. 
iM5.  Baldric,  92.  Guibcrt,48S.  Archb.  of 
J'yrc,  658,  &c  Tim  iaat  writer  had  pity  on  the 
poor  Jews  in  Cologne,  but  he  drops  not  a  tear 
of  sorrow  for  tb«  Pelagonian  heretics.  In  r«« 
gione  uberrima  cui  nomrn  t-st  Prlagonia,  castra* 
metati  sunt.  Ubi  audieiUes  <|uod  in  vicino  erat 
maDicipiam  tofis  Iwralieis  ksbtiatofibas  rellRt» 
torn,  illuc  sub  omni  oelflrilats  contendunt,  et 
castnim  violenter  occupantefi.  8urcen«?i«  rpilificiis, 
oppidaDUS  quoque  partim  gladiu,  partim  con- 
nimpiis  ineendia,  pnedom  univMsam,  et  opima 
inde  retulerunt  spolia.  Willermi»  Tyt«afl% 
Archiep.  lib.  ii.,  c.  18, 

t  Rober^  37. 
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of  the  Impolicy  of  provoking  the  em-'  ing  to  poison  an  ancient  enem^,  Ja«t 
peror  whiie  they  were  io  his  territories,  considerations  of  policy,  or  the  necetsimy 

"The  pa«=«=ions  ought  to  be  ciirln-d  till  of  circumsinnces,  had  imlticed  Godfrey 
they  c:iij  he  exerlL'd  with  pfT"t  i     Ifpos-  and  Hugh  to  lake  the  oath  of  re;ihy. 
sibic,  the  favour  of  Alexius  niu>t  he  oh-   Neither   national  honour   nor  religioo 
tained,  or  at  all  eventj?,  our  wrong!}  should  swayed  the  mind  of  Bohemond,  but  h« 
be  dissimulated  till  a  proper  season*"*  could  coolly  ?iew  every  transaction  with 
Bohemond  sent  messengers  to  Constant!-  reference  tu  its  effect  upon  his  own  sel* 
nople,  with  reniontttrances  against  the  fish  inti  rt  si.    His  ambition  and  avariee 
injustice  of  the  Greeks.    Alexius  dis-  were  well  known  to  Alexius,  and  thesa 
avowed  ifie  actions  of  his  soldiers,  and  passions  were  to  fn>  '•  uisficJ  as  the  pur- 
though  he  inwardly  fearetl  and  delected  chase  for  the  oMil^  iiion  of  alleo^iance. 
Bolujinond,  he  expressed  ilie  most  lively   The  emperor  pruinised  htm,  therefore^ 
joy  at  hid  approach,  and  promised  him  the  lordship  over  districts  between  Con- 
more  honours  and  treasures  thiin  those  staniioople  and  Antioch*  fifteen  days* 
which  he  had  conferred  on  the  other  march  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth. 
Latin  princes.    Without  some  appear-  The  imperial  o(Bcers  displayed  to  him 
«nce  of  confidence  hostilities  would  have  the  most  magnificent  chambers  of  the 
been  renewed,  and  therefore  Bohemond   palace;  his  cupidity  was  roused  at  ilie 
left  the  army  under  Tancred  at  Ros«n,   sijfu  of  the  never-endinu  piles  of  money 
and  went  wtih  a  band  ot  cavaliers  to  lite   and  jewels,  and  he  could  not  avuiii  ex- 
impdrial  ciiy.   He  was  met  by  ihp  duke  claiming*  that,  if  he  were  master  of  those 
of  Lorraine,  whom  Alexius  had  solicited  riches,  they  would  lead  Kim  to  the  coo- 
to  entreat  the  prince  of  Tarenium  to  take  quest  of  cities  and  kingdoms.    "  They 
the  oath  of  fealty.    The  two     roes  etn.  are  thine,'*  cried  the  servantof  the  empe- 
b raced,  conversed  upon  the  holy  under-   ror,  '*  his  nmjestv  jrives  to  you  all  that 
taking,  ant!  ri'Ii«ri«>n  ajipeared  to  be  the   you  have  seen  lo-day."    Sooilied  by 
sole  ntouvc  oi  Iktliemund.  flattery,  and  bhnded  by  avarice,  Bohe- 

The  meeting  between  the  emperor  mond  allowed  the  treasures  to  be  convey- 
end  the  prmce  was  a  finished  piece  of  ed  to*  his  chambers ;  and  though  he 
hypocrisy.   The  reciprocation  of  covr- ;  dropped  some  expressions  indicative  of 
tesy  was  not  apparently  embittered  by ;  his  penetration  into  the  purpose  of  Alex* 
painful  recollections;  but  as  no  mention  ins,  yet  his  favourite  passion  overcame 
of  past  events  n»ight  have  given  rise  to   his  sense  of  dignity.*    Reveilioi;  in  iin- 
8U!?picion,  Alexius  recalled  the  battles  of  perial  pomp,  he  aspired  to  the  empire 
Durazzo  and  Larissa,  and,  commending  iuelf,  in  the  office  of  great  domestic  of 
the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Tarentum, !  the  east,  or  commander  of  the  Grecian 
expressed  his  joy  that  amieable  disposi- 1  soldiers  in  Asia.   Alexius  dissembled  hie 
tions  had  succeeded  those  scenes  of  war. '  pride,  which  was  wounded  deeply  at  the 
Bohemond,  in  his  turn,  confessed  the  in-:  audacious  pride  of  a  foreigner,  and  re- 
justice  of  his  former  hostility,  and  avow-  sorted  to  tlie  common  polilicnl  trriifice  of 
ed  that  he  was,  and  ever  would  continue,   the  opposition  of  circtimslancea  to  the 
friendly  to  ?o  au<,uisl  an  emperor.    Alex-  gralificaiion  ol  a  iltfjie.       As  soon* 
ius  entertained  him  in  the  royal  residence,  however,**  he  continued,    as  your  utili- 
and  then  removed  him  to  one  of  still  ^  tary  abilities  shall  receive  the  applause 
greater  magnifieence.   Judging  from  his  |  of  the  Greeks,  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
own  breast  of  the  impossibility  of  Itealing  empire  shall  be  yours.    I  shall  then  ap- 
the  wounds  of  hatred,  Bohemond'conti-  pear  to  be  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
nued  watchful  of  the  court  ;  and  when  a  general  confession  of  your  merit,  and 
splendid  banquet  was  placed  before  him,  not- indulging  my  own  private  partiality 
lie  passed  the  viands  untouched  to  his  and  friendship.**!    He  wore  the  sem- 
eompanions  at  the  table.     The  next  blance  of  esteem  for  Bohemond,  though 
morning  he  concealed  not  his  astonish-  \  the  conduct  of  his  martial  compeer  Tan- 
ment  that  their  health  was  uninjured,  for  cred  justly  excited  surprise.   The  army 
he  thought  that  the  emperor  could  not^     *  Goibert,  491.    AtdA.  of  Tyre,  659. 
lose  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  attempt-  Baldric,  92.  A  lexiad.  288, 840. 
t  BslilriG,92.  I     t  iUexiad,S41. 
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«r  Iialitns  bad  bam  led  hy  that  gtllant  The  eonnt  of  Orange  deieeDded  from  hie 


fenerai  from  Soeia  to  CoDtianliiiople, 
and  when  the  alteroative  was  pluniler  or 


beaoiifiil  seal  near  Avignon,  and  joined 

his  banner  lo  that  of  the  count  of  Tho> 


fiUrvation,  he  permitted  his  wretched  |  louse.    The  list  of  ecclesiasitcs  presented 

followers  to  live  upon  the  miserablp  and  }  the  important  nnmcs  of  the  archbishop 


hereiiral  piovincials.  Arrived  at  the 
Hosphorus,  he  and  one  of  the  princes  of 
Salernum  disguised  themselves  in  the 
garb  of  eommon  soldieirs,  and  crossed 
the  etnit  almost  unnoticed.    By  this 


of  Toledo,  :ind  the  bK-<hops  of  Piiy  and 
Orange.*  Tliough  more  lUan  tluee  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  since  the  rise  of  Gas* 
cony  from  the  Saraesnian  yoke,  yet  the 
Moslem  cruelties  were  fresh  in  the  minds 


measure  Tancred  escaped  the  disgrace  of  the  French,  and  as  much  from  motives 

of  acknowled^inp  a  foreijrn  prince  to  be  of  revenue  as  of  reliirion,  the  people  from 
his  liege  lonl.    The  noble  qualities  of  the  mouih  of  the  (J;ironne  to  that  of  the 


the  voun^  cavalier  were  unknown  to 
Alexius,  who  alinbuicd  tins  preservation 
of  independencet  not  to  a  generous  lofti- 


of  spiritt  but  IQ  hostile  inten< 
tions.* 

The  next  array  of  mighty  men  at 


Var,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Provence, 
assumed  the  Cross.  Tiieir  route  was 
different  from  that  of  the  other  Cn»aders« 
for  they  passed  through  Lomhsrdy  into 
Dalmatia.  Forty  days  were  occupied 
in  the  march  from  the  Forum  Julii  to 


arms  thai  joined  the  ns«emb!ed  troops  of  the  confiiif*  of  Kpiruf;  and  those  were 
Godfrey,  Hugh,  Taucred,  Bolicinmu!.  i  (Imvs  of  fatigue  and  privation.  Ignorant 
and  Robert  of  Flanders,  was  commamled   ol  ilje  regular  p;is8es  over  the  mountains, 


by  Raymond,  duke  of  Narbonne,  and 
enunt  of  Provence,  Tholouee*  and  Ro- 
veigQe.t  His  coldness  of  temper,  and 
dignity  of  manner,  gave  vulgar  minds 
ideas  of  wisdom  and  greatness  :  but  he 
was  selfish  and  avaricious ;  his  pride 
made  him  susct'ptihle  and  ret<"ntive  of  in- 
juries, liiougk  it  generally  rc^i trained  him 
fifom  immoral  ways  of  revenge.  Lord 
of  moat  of  the  south  of  France,  he  yet 
sighed  for  kingdoms  in  the  east,  and  was 
iaexorable  in  bis  hatred  of  the  Musel- 
mins,  ffff  fii*^  proud  soul  was  deeply 
stained  with  the  intolerant  s|iir!t  of  ihe 
day,  and  lie  had  often  fult  the  power  of 
his  neighbours,  the  Spanish  Saracens. 
The  holy  eause  was  embraced  by  Wil- 
liam, the  fifth  lord  of  Montpellier,  Ray- 
nooard,  viscount  of  Turenne,  and  a  nu- 
merous troop  of  kniglits  and  barons  of 
southern  France  and   northern  Spain. 

♦  BalJrir.  'J1  Albert,  204  KjkI.  Cad. 
389,  290.  The  biagraphcr  of  Tancrcd  say«, 
tbat  Alsxins  made  fiohemond  swear  for  bis 
relative. 

f  The  cnnnt  of  St.  /Kgidins,  corrupted  by 
tM  JPreocb  into  8i.  GiJca,  and  by  Anna  Com- 
maui  into  Sangelen,  was  hia  eailiMt  titles  8t. 
^gidtus  was  a  )iart  of  Nismes.  Ho  was  also 
called  count  of  Tholouse  and  Rovergoe,  and 
duke  of  Maibonne.  .  The  title  af  count  of 
Pnrvenee  or  AtIm  hm  likewiM  beeo  given  lo 
R^ynioad.  The  history  of  the  mean*  by 
whu  h  he  bfcame  so  great  a  pritirr  i^  vptv  dark 
aud  cont'u>:cd.  Du  Change  on  ibo  Alcxiad, 
^  83.  L'Aft  ds  HMn  h»  DtlM,  &,  SOS, 


the  pilgrims  followed  iheir  own  erring 
coDjectures,  and  were  almost  lost  in  the 
marshes  through  their  foggy  atmosphere 
and  continual  darknesstt  In  those  parts 
of  the  country,  where  man  had  but  little 
improved  the  bounties  of  n:iiure,  scanty 
provision  only  could  be  e.x[)et  tei!  for  one 
hundred  thousand  soldiers.  iSiich  swarms 
alarmed  the  peasantry,  who  retired  into 
the  mounlains,  and  then  having  placed 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  safety,  made 
irregular  but  dreadful  attacks  upon  their 
invaders.  The  f=kill  of  the  count  of 
Tholou?e  was  severely  tried  in  saving 
the  women  and  priests,  aud  oUier  atten- 
dants of  the  camp.  As  objects  of  terror 
to  the  enemy,  he  maimed  and  disfigured 
his  prisoners ;  and  this  eiercise  of 
cruelly  was  seseonable  and  effective* 


♦  Archb.  of  Tyre,  660.    L'Art  de  verifier 

les  Dal€8.  ii.,  259,  'STZ,  400. 

Poi  duo  pastor  di  popoti  spiegaro 

Le  aquadre  lor,  Gugiiielino  ed  Ademsfo* 
«         •         *         •  • 

L'  uno  c  1'  altro  di  lor.  che  ne*  divini 
IJfici  gii  tratto  pio  ministcru. 
Falto  r  eltno  jiriim  ndi)  i  Itin^ld  crini, 
Hscrcita  dcU*  nrmo  or  1'  use  foro  : 
Delia  cilUt  d'  Uransrr,  c  dal  conflni 
Quattrocento  guerricr  jwcIs©  tl  primicro. 
Ma  yulil.i  (lupi  f!i  I^o^L'io  in  LMii'rrn  1*  oltro, 
MuDieroegual,     men  neU  arme  acaltro* 
La  G<MiieialearaM  Llbsrats*  canto  i. , 
88,89. 

f^— Teaebm  eonlinue,  pone  palpahitee, 

Aivhb.  of  Tjrire,  ABO^ 
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When  tfiey  arrited  tt  Seodn,  the  imU 
denea  of  the  king  of  Dalmatia,  the  royal 
name  and  attentions  procurpd  for  them 
proTi 
trance 


march,  disafiection  a|ipeai8d«  ViotorMi 

had  reduced  their  namben ;  th«y  weit 

attenuated  by  faille ;  and,  in  theii 
is^ions  and  traiiquillily  till  their  en- 1  distress,  tliey  began  to  question  the 
e  into  the  Grecian  stales.*  They  '  prudence  of  the  enterprise.  The  con- 
pursued  their  course  to  Constantinople  i  tagion  of  cowardice  spread  to  the 
with  the  protection  of  the  imperial  offi-  {  highest  lords ;  and,  but  for  the  animat- 
eers.  On  every  station  the  governors  of  i  ing  counsels  of  the  bishops  and  clerg^y, 
the  provinces  received  them  with  respect,  the  army  would  have  beep  dissolved, 
and  the  letters  of  Alexius  breathed  no-  and  the  dark  and  mal^nant  politics  of 
thing  but  the  langnage  of  peace  and  af- 1  Alexius  would  have  succeeded  *  In 
feriion.    Yet  in  every  day*s  march  many  |  the  fury  of  his  indignation  at  liie  con- 


of  the  army  were  slain.  Parties  of  Gre- 
cian troops  harassed  them  on  all  sides, 
and  on  one  oeeasioa  the  bishop  of  Fvy 
would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  ra- 
pacity, had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  in- 
terposition of  some  of  Raymond*s  sol 


duct  oi  the  imperial  olTirer;',  the  Re- 
venge of  Rayiuond  could  aloue  be  sails' 
fied  by  making  war  upon  the  Greeks«t 
But  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  other 

chiefs  showed  the  iDBprudencR  of  at- 
tacking the  Christians  while  the  Turkish 


diers.  At  Rossa  they  intlicled  signal  power  was  unbroken.  Bohemoiid  too 
vengeance  on  the  Greeks  ;t  iliey  satiated  professed    himself  to   be    the  friend 


of  Alexius,  and  threatened  Raymond 
with  destruction,  if  he  longer  persisted 
in  his  enmity 4  But  neither  threats  nor 
advice  could  make  the  haughty  Pro- 
vencal kneel  and  perform  homage  ;  snd 
fip  only  swore  tlint  he  would  do  nothing 
-  j  against  the  honour  and  life  of  the  em- 
!  peror.§    Alexius,  wishinjr  gome 


themselves  wiih  plunder,  and  then  ad. 
vanced  to  Rliodosio,  where  a  deputation 
from  Alexius  pressed  the  count  to  hasten 
to  Constantinople.  Godfrey  and  the 
other  chiefs  joined  in  this  solicitation, 
and  therefore  Raymond  left  the  command 
to  Adliemar,  and  returned  with  the  le< 
gates4 

The  count  of  Tholouse  boldly  and  1  terpoise  to  Bohemond,  and  admiring 
frankly  declined  to  become  a  feudal  the  pride  and  power  of  .the  count  of 
dependant  on  the  Grecian  empire.  Tholousct  received  Raymond  to  his 
He  avowed  that  he  had  not  quitted  his  confidence,  and  avowed  his  fears  of  the 
native  country  in  order  to  acknowledge  prince  of  Tarentom.  The  censure  of 
any  new  mister,  or  to  fight  for  any  one  '  the  Italian  was  grateful  to  the  ears  of 


coun- 


but  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  It,  hon'<'ver, 
his  majesty  would  march  to  Jeru.-^aleni, 
he  would  wHlingly  place  himself  and 
his  forees  under  his  command.^  Alexius 
had  good  reason  to  dread  so  proud  and 
formidable  a  chieftain,  and  therefore 
gave  secret  orders  to  his  lieutenants  to 
destroy  the  army.  In  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  night,  when  the  Crusa- 
ders were  reposing  in  confidence  of i 
promised  liieudsihip,  the  Greeks  rushed 
into  their  camp.  The  carnage  was 
dreadful,  till  rage  sneceeded  panic,  and 
the  ranks  of  the  Provenfals  were  formed. 
The  tide  of  conquest  was  changed  ;  the 
imperial  soldiers  were  completely  re- 
pulsed, and  their  store?  were  plundered. 
But  as   the  Croises  continued  their 

•  ATchb.of  Tyre,  661. 

f  It  in  remarkiibic,  that  when  the  CruPoJcrs 


his  ainbilions  rompeer  ;  and  Raymond 
(lid  not  relieve  ihe  fears  of  fiis  imperial 
friend,  by  assurring  him  that  perjury 
and  crafiwere  the  hereditary  vices  of 
Bohemond ;  and  that  therefore  no  trust 
was  to  be  placed  in  his  vows. 8 
The  soldiers  of  Provence  reached 

•  Arc-lib.  of  Tyre,  6151,  662.  '  ' 
■j-  The  bishop  of  Puy  had  nothinj?  to  do  with 
the  matter  :  and  yet  Voluite  coolly  says, 
»  L*^v£que  do  Puy  voalait  abmlumeiit  qn^m 
com  me  r  I  \;  at  les  entrepriscs  contre  les  iiifiduie* 
par  la  Bidge  de  la  vitic  oil  reHtdoit  Ic  premier 
prince  des  Chretiens."  Essai  gur  les  Moeurs 
dcs  Nations,  ch.  54. 

t  Raimond,  Ml.  Tudcbodus,  791. 
^  Kaimond  and  Tudebodus,  ulii  sup.  Kob. 
38.  Ord.  Vit  7$8.  Gatbert,  4  DO.  Some 
liistoriiins  inoorroctly  say  that  the  count  of 
'i'hoiouae  took  the  oalh  of  ullr-:i mri"  in  ils 
fullest  extent.  The  pnncces  Anna  is  loud  in 
her  praisw  of  the  inorat  end  Intellectual  greeee 
of  the  count ;  and,  in  her  hyperbolical  language, 


assaulted  Koasa^lheix  war<ry  was    Tholouse,  '  i  he  shone  amon?  the  Lstinaat  the  sun  ihioes 


and  not  DIeiu  el  volt* 
t  Raimond,  140.      $  Raimond,  141. 


(amongst  the stitm. 
I  Aloxlsd»S41. 
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ConiteDtiBople,  tnd  etomed  the  ftnits 
into  Affia;  and  with  Godfrey,  Boho- 
moDd,  and  Robert  of  Flanders,  took 


plains  of  Nice,*  spd  If  aarly  wrilen 
ean  be  credited*  eevea  hundred  thou- 
sand was  the  number  of  eoldiera  and 


the  road  lo  Nice.*  Pelcr  the  Hermit,  '  of  pilgrim?, t  It  is  impossible  lo  dc- 
and  the  remnants  of  his  mii^crableswarmH  j  scribe  with  perfect  precision  the  na- 
of  savages,  joined  ihem,  and  received  a  i  ture  of  the  military  array  ;  but  we  can 


share  of  the  caoip  pruvisions.  The 
boots  of  Christeodon  werie  soon  after- 
words strengthened  hy  the  more  im- 
portant junction  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  count  of  Chartres,  the  earl 
ef  Boiiloirnp,  and  their  squadron^,  wlio 
in  liieir  journey  from  Italy  to  Asia 
Minor,  had  suffered  equal  distresses 
with  their  precursors ;  and  who,  on 
their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  had 
made  the  usual  sacrifice  to  imperial 
pride  and  saspieion*t 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MARCH  Ok  THE  CRUSADERS  TBROUOH 
AUIA  KIMOR. 

Beview  of  the  Latin  troops  before  Nice. — 
Siege  and  capture  of  Nice. — Treachery  of 
Alexius. — M annern  of  the  Christian  Camp. — 
Interview  between  Alexius  and  the  Chiefs. — 
CommeDceiueDt  of  the  march  through  Asia 
Mioor.— Battle  at  Boiylemn.— Victory  of 
the  Christians. — Distressing  march  through 
Phn-f^'m.— Expedition  of  Tancred  and  Bald- 
win into  Ciiicia. — lojostice  of  Baldwin. — 
War  between  BaMwin  and  Ta&cnd.— Dis-' 
treaees  of  the  main  Army  in  its  passage 
throu£?h  Lycaonia. — Foundiilion  of  the  Latin 
siaie  of  Etiesaa. — A  nival  of  the  T.ntinM  before 


Tu£   iioly  legions  overspread  the 

•  The  Provenfals,  however,  soon  allowed 
Ihc  other  crusiiders  to  pass  them,  tor  Raymond 
rental iieU  far  noaic  time  at  Coostantinopie  with 
Alexius. 

I  Robert  39.  Albert,  204.  Gesta,  662. 
Archb.  of  Tyre,  664.  I  shall  transcribe  the 
remarks  of  the  chaplain  of  the  count  of  Char- 
bea  oa  the  mai^niticcnce  of  Constantioo|»le,  m 
expressive  of  the  admiration  and  astonitihmcnt 
which  all  the  wcalcra  iMirbarians  felt.  o 
qaanta  dvilM  aobilia  et  decora !  quot  nmuuA- 
lerb,  qootque  palatia  sunt  in  ea,  opere  miro 
fabrefacta !  quot  eliam  in  pLueis  vel  in  vii  is 
opera,  ad  apectandum  mirabiiia.  'J'sdium 
eO  quidem  magnum  racilaie  quanta  ait  ibi 
opulentia  bonorum  otattiom,  aari  at  argenti, 
paliiorum  mnltiformium,  «anctnriimf[i!e  reli- 
qtiiartim.*'  Fulcher,  SSU.  'i'he  count  of 
CkaittM  waa  impoMd  epoD  by  Oraetan  artifice, 
■ad  believed  that  Alaxioa  pralemd  biai  te  all 


discern  that  there  were  one  iiuudred 
thonaand  horsemen  clad  in  mail.| 
Agreeably  to  the  customs  of  chivalr^t 
such  of  these  warriors  as  were  knights 
were  attended  by  their  squires,}  who 
carried  tlieir  lances,  their  golden  and 
ornamented  shields, [j  and  led  the  fiery- 
steeds^  on  which  the  cavaliers*  rode 
during  the  battle.  Nor  was  the  equip- 
ment oompletOt  unless  each  equestrian 
soldier  was  accompanied  and  supported 
by**  some  men  at  arms  and  infantryy 

the  other  Crusaders.  The  emperor  bad  skill 
enough  to  make  every  man  with  whom  he 
convened  think  himself  the  greatest  fcvonritat 

His  majesty  expressed  a  wii*h  that  one  of  the 
sons  of  Stephea  might  be  educated  at  the 
Byxantiae  eeurt,  and  aaid  a  thoutand  other 
fine  things,  which  Stephen  reported  to  hb 
wife  as  holy  truths.  Bee  bis  epiatle  in  Ma- 
billon,  Mua.  Ital.  toL  i.,  p.  237. 

*  There  the  wild  Craaadafa  fbnn. 

There  assembled  Europe  stands, 
Hfav'n  they  <l<'em  awakef  fho  storm, 
Ueli  the  payuiuiti'  blood  liciiiiuids. 

Carlyle't  Poems,  p.  84. 

f  T\iU  is  the  number  as  fixed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre,  p.  664.  Fulche'r  (p.  387) 
says,  there  were  600,000  people  fit  for  war,  and 
a  great  number  of  priests,  wom<m  and  chiidr«B. 
Guibert,  p.  491,  mentions  100,000  rquites  lori- 
cati.  These  words  must  meaa*  iu  the  instanee 
before  us,  the  general  force  oT  the  cruaadung 
cavalry :  and  we  arc  prevented  from  adding  to 
it  the  men  at  nrm  •  because  the  arclibishop  of 
Tyre  in  another  place  (p.  693)  says,  that  the 
hoiMa  with  which  the  Craeadeia  oommaneel 
the  aiege  of  Antioeh  numbered  only  70,000. 
The  reniler  observes  that  the  numericnl  state- 
menta  of  Faicher  and  the  archbishop  far  ex- 
ceed the  reanit  of  the  irafkma  foroea  deacribed 
in  the  last  chapter. 

i  For  remarks  on  the  armour  of  the  koighta, 
see  note  £,  Appendix.  • 
,  ^  The  datiea  of , the  aqafaea  are  deacribed  in 
note  P,  Appcmlix. 

?  Albert,  p. '^12, 241.   Thus  the  soldiers  of 
the  lower  empire  were  distinguished  by  the 
digmala  or  dovioea  of  th«r  eompanics,  and  by 
their  own  names  cxprpssed  on  their  abields* 
Vcgetius  de  re  militari,  lib.  ii.,c«  16. 

%  8ec  Appendix,  note  O. 

The  number  of  men  at  arma  and  arehevit 
which  cotistittited  the  complete  eqiiipment  of  a 
lance,  varied  in  dififerent  times  sind  coutitneif. 
It  waa  iddooi  leae  than  three,  or  perhaps  mora 
than  aix. 
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who  bore  the  standard,*  and  were 
accoutred  lighter  than  their  chief.f 
The  offensive  weapons  of  the  cavalry 
were  iron  maces,  lances,  and  swords. 
The  bow|  was  the  principal  weapon 
of  the  foot  soldidnit  who,  agreeably  to 
the  laeties  of  the  day,  formed  the  first 
line  of  the  army,  and  discharged  flights 
of  shafts  and  quarrels  until  the  heavily 
armed  troops  engaged. 

'I'he  fonnidable  force  of  the  cnisaders 
was  noi  broken  by  petty  conflicts  ;  but 
its  first  eflforla  were  urged  agaimt  the 
▼ery  capital  of  the  Seljakian  kiogdom 
of  Rhonm.  Nice  was  situated  on  a 
fertile  plain ;  and  owed  its  strength 
more  to  art  than  to  nntnre.  Tt  was 
defended  by  double  wails  of  an  immense 
thickness ;  and  the  attacking  enemy 
were  to  be  rcpubed  from  more  than 
three  handred  and  fifty  towers,  which 
etood  at  frequent  Intervals.  The  city 
eommaoded  the  lake  Aseanins,  and 
consequently  it  enjoyed  commtinicntion 
with  tlie  Turks  on  the  norlh-western 
shores  of  Rilf)ynia.§ 

The  Luiiu  princes  were  struck  xviih 
astonishment  at  the  height  and  solidity 
of  the  walls,  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
approached  them  with  the  intention 
of  an  assanlt.  But  the  poisoned  arrows 
which  were  shot  from  the  battlements 
made  them  repent  of  their  temerity, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  a  formal  siege 
should  be  cummcuced.|J  Tiie  dltl'erent 
genersls  followed  their  own  principles 
of  hostility,  and  perhaps  attacked  those 
parts  of  the  fortifications  which  were 
opposite  to  their  respective  posts. 
Hugh,  the  two  Roberts,  and  Stephen  of 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  sl»ad«fds,  banners, 

Ac,  of  the  Crusaders,  sec  Appendix,  note  H. 

"f  There  were  almi  many  nolUicrs  in  the  first 
Cmsadc  who  wcro  not  knights,  or  their  attcn> 
dants,  and  yet  who  fouglit  on  horatbaek.  Fol- 
cher,  h'b.  ii.  chnp.  31. 

^  The  cross  bow,  as  well  as  the  long  bow,  wof 
in  use.  The  former  was  of  inunemorial  anti- 
quity among  the  Latina,  and  was  introduced  by 
them  into  Grrorc,  It  was  not  much  used  dur- 
ing the  Urusadeti,  for  the  spirit  of  chivalry  op- 
posed a  weapon  which  in  the  ezereise  veqobed 
no  skill :  it  was  held  la  the  same  contenqit  as 
poisoned  arrows  were;  and  both  were  con- 
demned bpr  the  29th  c&non  of  the  second  Late- 
lan  council,  A.D.  1139.  See  Da  Cange'a  note 
on  the  Ak.\ii(l,  p.  85. 

§  Robert,  10.    .A  rchU  of  Tyre,  666. 

I  Albert,  20i,  205. 


Chartres,  applied  their  engines  of 
against  the  east.     On  th^t  side  al90 
Raymond  and  Adhemar  encnmped  their 
hattalions  when  they  reached  the  scene 
of  hostility.    Godfrey  was  on  the  north, 
and  Bobemond  was  on  the  eoaUi.* 
The  erasaders  were  sufficiently  UO' 
roerous  to  sssanlt  the  whole  of  the 
walls;    they  erected  wooden  towerej 
and  having  impelled  ihcm  agiin^t  \he 
Ftone  towers  of  the  city,  the  en^'^gt- 
aienls    between    the    Cltridiians  and 
Moselmane  were  hand  to  band.  Kilidge 
Arslan,  the  Mjnkian  Sultan  of  RhooiOt 
with  fifty  thousand  experienced  troops, 
had  stationed  himself  in  the  mountains 
which   overhung    ihe    plains   of  his 
capital.     On  intelligence  of  the  fruit- 
less assault  which  the  enemy  had  lately 
made,  he  resolved  upon  an  immediate 
irruption  into  their  eamp,  assisted  hy 
a  sortie  from  the  eity.   But  his  mes- 
sengers   were   intercepted,    and  the 
ihrrat  nf  the  pt)nt«^hmenl  of  denth  drew 
from   iheni  the  secret.    Kayinond  and 
Aciheinnr  were  ripprised   of  ihe  medi- 
laled  irrupiiun,  and  by  forced  marches 
arrived  at  their  quarters  on  the  enat. 
On  ihese  places  Boliman  poured  bis 
squadrons;  he  knew  not  that  his  plans 
had  been  revealed,  or  of  the  consequent 
re-enforcement  of  the  Christian  nrrny. 
If  he  had  made  repeated  attacks  iipun 
the  exhausted    Proven9aIs,   he  must 
have  defeated  them  :   but  he  quickly- 
extended  his  hostility  to  the  positions 
of  Godfrey  and  the  French  princes. 
The  Moslems  were  on   every  spot 
received  with   firmneHe,  nnd  not  heiri^ 
seconded    by    the    garrison,    they  re- 
treated   Willi    precipitation    into  the 
tiiouiUains.    The  courage  of  tl>e  Turks 
is  impetuous,  though  not  firm :  and 
their  retreats  (as  Urban  had  assured 
the  people  at  Clermont)  are  not  always 
the  sign   of  discomfiture.    The  next 
morning  they  renewed   tlieir  attacks, 
and  the  Nissians,  understanding  their 
intentions,  made  the  expected  sortie. 
But  the  Latins  were  numerous,  their 
•  Robert,  39. 

t  These  were  tho  bolfiraii  or  beffivya  ao  oAss 

used  in  the  middle  ages.  Their  summit,  nm] 
other  part*  or  atories  of  them,  were  occupied  by 
armed  mod.  They  were  nasally  rooved  on  four 
wheels,  and,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  Greek 
fire,  ihvy  were  covered  with  boiled  horae  or  but* 
locks  skins. 
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to  batter  down  a  tower  by  the  machine 
called  a  Fox,  but  its  imperfect  cousiruc- 


etmrage  was  fresht  and  after  an  engage- 

oieiii,  which  \va«?  continued  at  intervals 

through  the  wliole  day,  Kilidge  Arslan  tion  rendered  the  attempt  aboriivc,  and 
was  compellpd  lo  reure,  and  to  leave  twenty  men  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
Nice  to  ii»  [aif.*  He  expected  to  have  Tlie  commanders  alone  escaped.*  Adhe- 
found  ihe  Latins  as  feeble  aa  ilie  Greeks,  |  mar  and  Raymond  assaulted  a  towery 
or  as  disorderly  as  ihe  rabble  of  Peler.  {  apparently  of  mined  foundations.  It 
Bot  he  confessed  that  their  courage  was  ;  had  been  severely  injured  in  a  former 
like  that  of  lions,  and  tliai  a  iliousand  j  war,  and  from  the  projection  of  its 
of  iheir  cavalry  would  fearlessly  charge  |  lower  part  it  was  called  **  Gonalos," 
twenty  thousand  'l^irks.     He  was  sur-  i  or  the  inclination  of  a  bent  knee.i  For 


[>ri$ed  at  the  splendid  military  appearactcc 
of  his  enemies,  their  coats  of  mail,  their 
ornamented  and  painted  shields,  helmeis 
shining  in  the  sun*  and  their  long  ashen 
laoces  in  their  hands.t  The  Christians 
were  merrifnl  to  the  messengers,  finding 
that  their  stalemenls  had  tallied  wiih 
event?,  but  tlicv  cut  ofl"  liie  heads  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  Turks  ;  some  ifiey  cast 
over  the  walls  into  the  city,  and  others 
they  sent  aa  a  present  to  the  emperor. 
The  gratitude  of  Alexius  for  the  barbarous 
trophies  was  shown  by  the  return  of 
p^enlifii!  supplies  of  provr^ions  and 
ueceb>arie.<>  for  the  camp,  and  the 
generals,  in  the  fulness  of  their  rejoic- 
ing, renewed  their  promises  of  fidelity. | 
The  aiege  was  recommenced  with 
renewed  courage.  A  sepulchre  of  the 
dead  was  converted  into  a  resting  place 
of  ihe  living.  The  hill  of  btmes  was 
fortified  hv  the  Christians,  and  made  a 
tower  <»('  !in*;iility.^  'I'lie  count  ller- 
ruan,  ami  iienry  of  Ascha,  endeavoured 

•  Ge>t ^ .  5.    A  Ibcft,  S06-<(.   Archb.  of  Tjre, 
607.    Alexiad,  245. 

f  Alltert,  241.  Thp«e  ex preMions  relate  to  the 
Latins  in  general,  and  nut.  as  Du  Cangie  slAtM, 
to  the  French  alonp.  'VXn-  (rrei  k  v^  riri  r-t,  Nice- 
la*,  GioDamua,  and  Anna,  praise  the  Latins  for 
UM  of  tho  lance.  It  ia  certain, 
however,  that  st  ihe  time  uf  the  crusades  no 
mtion  wfl«i  more  military  tluin  the  French.  They 
cultivated  the  art  of  war,  for  they  thought  it  was 
UBpradeot  to  engage  in  battle  before  they  had 
learned  at  leeat  the  mdimenta  of  the  dreadful 
•ubject.  Tournampnta  were  first  niwd  in  France 
long  antecedent  to  the  cruaadea.  Matthew  Paris 
cellii  cheee  repiesentationt  of  war,  eonflictos 
Gallici.  Aalph  of  GogKeshall  tella  of  ft  man 
«\'hu  (!i«d  in  a  mock  fightf  nc-xr  fJallicnnim. 
TuurDumeab)  were  introduced  into  i^ngland  in  i  uf  italraiia,  arriveti  ai  Micct  and  put  thenni^lveii 
the  reign  of  Stephen;  they  fell  Into  dbuae,1nit  under  the  eommand  of  Godfrey.  In  thalr  pas- 


two  days  Raymond  was  constant  in 
his  attacliS  with  two  mangonels,  which 
hurled  stones  of  an  enormous  eize 
against  the  walls ;  neither  did  ho  ne- 
glect to  mine  them  under  tlio  cover 
of  the  Chals-chateils.  But  the  tower 
did  not  fall,  and  if  a  brc  leh  wrrn  ever 
made,  it  was  immediately  repaired. 
The  machines  were  at  last  destroyed  by 
the  stones  and  combustible  materials 
of  the  Turks  \  The  carnafe  wss  great 
on  both  sides,  and  the  Niss^ians  dragged 
up  with  iron  hooks  numberless  dead 
bodies  of  their  fnps,  to  mangle  them  in 
saia«re  mockery,  or  lo  cast  them  down 
again  when  stripped  of  their  raimenl,§ 
So  long  as  the  lake  Ascanius  was  in 
Turkish  subjeetion,  the  losses  of  the 
garrison  conld  be  repaired.  At  the 
solicitation,  therefore,  of  the  Latins.lj 
Alexius  sent  a  large  number  of  vessels 
in  frame  from  Civitot  to  the  Christian 

•  AlUi  ft, '-IDS,  'I'hc  cunning  of  th<*  invention, 
and  nut  the  shape  of  the  machine,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Pox.  The  Poxes  "vrnn  probably  of  tbo 
same  class  of  onciincs  as  tbe  Cats.  The  Cafi< 
wpr««  in  the  form  of  a  covered  gallery,  fastened 
to  the  witUii  lo  aiVord  shelter  to  the  sappers. 
They  were  also  made  use  of  to  fill  up  ihe  dttebes^ 
in  order  that  the  b<'fri(»ij4  fof  wliirh  we  have 
already  spoken)  might  be  brought  near  the  walls. 
When  these  gtlletiee  were  defended  by  toweri^ 
they  vvr>ri>  called  Ohata-^hatcils,  j.  e.  csti  esstsU 
lali.    D  i  Cuni^c  on  JoinviUo. 

t  Alexiad,  «46. 

%  Albert,  308.   Arehb.  of  Tyre,  668t  670. 

Alcxiad,  246. 

§  Malmsbury,  429. 

3  Though  Alexius  aided  his  allies  on  this  oc- 
casion, yet  be  showed  m  perpetual  jealoasy  of 

their  increasing  numlters.    About  this  time, 

Daiinltcrt,  archliishoi*  of  Pisa,  and  a  lart^c  body 


were  re\ivoJ  with  g^reat  splendour  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Fir?;t.  M.  Paris  ad  ann.  1179  ct 
1194.  William  of  Newbridge,  1.  v.  c  \y.  liroui- 
ton,  1261. 

#  Albert,  207.   Alezisd,  M6, 

^  Alexiad,  227. 


Hu^e  tliey  bad  halted  at  Constantinople;  and 
Alexius  luul  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
detain  tbein,  or  to  send  them  back..  Troncht, 
Memorie  dclia  citta  di  Pisa,  p.  84.  Lifomo^ 
1682.  Viuc  Rom.  Pont  in  MurstOrU  Rsmoi 
Script,  Ital.  ToL  iii.  pars  L  p.  400. 
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camp.  They  soon  were  launched,  and 
were  filled  by  Bulumiie  and  the  Tur- 
coples  who  were  in  imperial  pay. 
For  a  moment  the  Nissians  thought 
that  it  was  a  succour  from  their  Sultan, 
bat  the  Greeian  standardst  the  shouts 
of  the  meo,  and  the  noise  of  the  lofty 
instromeDts  of  war,  soon  changed  their 
curiosity  and  joy  into  dospnir,*  'I'lio 
Crusaders,  now  elate  wiiii  hope,  iir^^cd 
their  assaults  with  increased  cndrai^c 
Bui  a  tfkilful  Lombard  did  more  luward:* 
the  taking  of  the  dreaded  Gonatos  than 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Under  the  cover 
of  a  Chat-ehateil«  he  and  his  assoeiates 
loosened  witlioui  pulling  down  the 
foundations  of  the  tower,  and  supported 
the  loiiermg  fabric  with  lou's  of  wood. 
The  cavities  were  then  filled  wiih  com- 
bustible matter,  and  the  soldiers  retired.  In 
an  hour  of  darkness  the  mass  was  i gn  i  ted , 
the  wooden  supporters  were  scattered 
"in  the  air,  and  the  pile  of  stones  fell 
with  an  alarming  noise.|  If  the  Latins 
had  at  that  moment  crossed  the  breach, 
Nice  must  have  surreiulered  al  discretion : 
but  they  delayed  their  assault,  and  when 
the  morning  appeared,  they  found  that 
the  active  garrison  had  raised  a  new 
series  of  foriifieations  behind  the  ruins 
of  the  fallen  bulwark.  In  the  moment 
of  terror  the  wife  and  sifter  of  tlie 
Sultan  had  left  the  city,  and  attempted 
to  escape  by  the  lake.  But  tliey  re- 
pented their  want  ol'  brave  endurance  of 
dangers,  for  they  were  taken  by  the 
Greeks  and  Turcoples,  who  were  sailing 
on  every  part.| 

While  the  Franks  were  preparing 
to  storm  anew  the  repaired  breaches  in 
the  walls,  victory  was  snatched  from 
their  grasp  by  their  friend  and  ally. 
Al  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
the  emperor  joined  to  their  forces  two 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Taiicius,  a  man  who*  from  the  disgrace 
of  slavery,  had  been  advanced  to  the 
honour  of  ^Tovernin*^  tlip  Turks  on  the 
Var(lar.§  The  reasons  which  Alexins 
urged  for  not  joining  the  Crusaders  in 
person  were  trivial  and  absnrdl  He 
said  that  his  army  was  at  its.  fullest  ex* 
tent,  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  allies  ; 
that    it    would    injure    liis    din;nllv  to 


*  Geirta,  6. 

Archb  of  Tyre,  671. 
Ak»ad,88.   Albert,  205. 
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I  appear  in  their  camp ;  and  that  he 
!  dreaded  the  levity  and  !n<'»Misiancy  of 
the  Latins.*    He  lltrrefore  i  rossed  ilie 
Bosphorus,  and  stationed  liiiuaell'  near 
Pelicanum.    iSuspiciuua  of  the  tenacity 
of  the  Croises  to  their  engagements,  he 
had   secretly  commissioned  Botnmitep 
one  of  his  most  skilful  envoys,  to  ofier 
the  Turks  more  favonmhle  conditions  of 
peace  than  could  bo  expected  Irotn  au 
enemy  who  would  enter  the  eily  sword 
in  iiand.t    Tlie  bustle  of  defence,  aud 
the  hope  of  success,  sometimes  oao- 
pended  the  negotiation;  but  when  the 
Sultana  fell   into  the   Imnds   of  tho 
Greeks,  and  Botumite  offered  not  only 
immunity  and  security  to  the  besieged, 
but  iVredom  and  honour  to  the  wife  of 
Kilid»:o   Arslan,!:    the  Turks  admitted 
him  into  the  city,  accepted  his  terror, 
and  the  crafty  negotiator  wrote  to  Tati* 
eios  that  their  policy  had  succeeded. 
On  the  next   mornin<^  the  signal  for 
attack  was  given,  and  the  Franks  rushed 
to    the    brearlM/p.     But  the  imperial 
trumpets  were   sounded,  the  banners 
of  Alexius  were  hung  over  the  walls, 
and  Butumite  proclaimed  that  the  city 
was  his  master's.§   The  pride  of  the 
nobIe*minded  men  among  the  Crusaders 
was  wounded  at  this  artifice  of  their 
ally,  but  the  common  soldiers,  disap- 
pointed in  not  sackiiiii  tiietr  town,  were 
loud  in  their  chamours  aijainst  Alexius. 
The  emperor  had  jirontised  the  leaders 
and  people  all  the  gold  and  silver  and 
property  in  every  captured  city ;  and 
that  in  Nice  he  would  build  a  Latin 
monastery,  and  also  a  hospital  for  the 
poor  piljrrims.    Alexius  was  bountiful 
in   his  presents  to  all  (flnsses  of  the 
Crusaders;   and  the  generals,  thinking 
of  greater  objects,  dissembled  their 
disgust,  and  endeavoured  by  fair  per- 
suasions to  stifle  the  anger  of  their 
troops. I     Humanity  rejoices  that  his 
selfishness .  preserved  the  city  from  be- 

*  Alexiad,  947.   The  vemtility  of  opinion, 

and  {tupplcness  of  manners  of  the  Latins,  ar** 
mcntioticil  hv  Anna  Cornneno  as  parts  of  ilo 
character  of  tbc  western  nations,  and  »o  strongly 
fixed  in  then,  as  to  be  inaeparSUe  appsndagw 
of iheirnaturt'.    AloxinJ,  p.  284* 

f  Alcxiad,  241,  242.  2^'^ 

4  Aiexiad,248.    William  of  Tyre,  671. 

^  lUd.  S48. 

n  Raimond,  !42.   Archlsof  Tjie,67S,  Bal- 
dric, 97.  Qiubert,49a, 
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the  policy  van  tioiid  and  ridiculous 
whieh  would  Qot  permit  any  of  the 

Crusaders  lo  reside  in  Nice.  Some 
people  wi^lied  to  dwell  among  the 
numerous  reiigiuus  antiquities  of  the 
pUee»  but  he  would  ouly  sutler  the 
Latins  10  enter  the  city  by  decade«t  and 
take  a  brief  aod  basty  glance  of  the  ob- 
jecle  of  veneration.* 

Seven  weeks  were  consumed  in  the 
siege  of  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
nuixiber  of  the  (Jhristians  that  dted,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  limeti,  received 
martyrdooi.t  wa3  considerable.  The 
oKirale  of  the  Croises  were  of  less  ques* 
tionable  merit  than  ibe  cause  for  which 
they  were  in  arms.  The  camp  presented 
the  rare  and  edifying  spectacle  of  a  chaste 
and  sober  soldiery  ;\  and  ahh(>ti;:ti  not 
Tree  from  ihe  eommnn  disposiliou  ul  e\- 
aliiag  past  ugcii  at  the  expense  of  the  pre- 

sent»  the  confession  was  drawn  from  the 
seveveat  oensors,  that  there  was  far  more 
virtue  among  the  crusading  warriors  than 
inoDg  the  hosts  of  Israel  in  old  time. 
The  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  early 
churcli  wt  re  rnvived.  So  afieclionaie 
waa  the  union  between  the  brotherhood, 
that  all  thiols  were  held  in  common. 
The  generals  not  only  commanded  and 
fought,  but  watched,  and  did  the  roost 
bumble  duties  of  the  camp  :  so  that  the 


coming  a  scene  of  blood  and  rapine,  hot  offiter  and  the  soldier  were  scarcely  to 

be  distinguished.  Artificial  discipline 
was  needless,  when  virtue  pervaded  every 

part  of  manners. 

There  were  some  efiiefs  amonir  the 
Crusaders  vvlio  had  not  hworn  fealiy  to 
Alexiut»;  and  the  presence  of  all  ihe 
great  men  was  solicited  at  Peliacum,  in 
order  to  take  a  farewell  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  receive  from  him  new  marks  of 
his  bounty.    At  the  mention  of  riches, 
says  t!ie  Grecian  historian,  the  cupidity 
of  Uohemond  was  fired,  and  he  persuaded 
liie  rest  to  visit  their  new  liege  lord. 
Alexius  treated  them  with  magniticence 
and  courtesy,  and  when  he  observed  that 
they  were  pleased  with  his  condescen- 
sipn,  he  gently  alleged,  that  as  he  had 
given  them  a  promise  of  protection,  and 
sanciinned  it  by  an  invocation  lo  heaven, 
lliey  ^Imuld  not  refuse  lo  ulic  the  oath 
oi  iideliiy.    No   oue  declined,  except 
Tanered,  who  declared  that  he  had  bound 
himself  to  the  service  of  Bohemond,  and 
that  he  would  adhere  to  bis  obligation 
until  death.    The  reproofs  of  the  sur- 
rounding nobles  served  only  to  quicken 
his  pride,  and  turning  to  Alexius,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  If  you  were  to  give  me  as 
much  money  as  this  vabt  place  could 
hold,  and  would  add  as  much  as  you  have 
given  to  the  other  chiefs,  I  would  not 
take  the  oath  you  request.*'    A  relation 
of  the  emperor  replied  with  violence  to 
language  which  was  so  foreign  to  a  Byzan- 
tine court,  and  Tancred  would  have  pu- 
nished him  on  liie  spot,  had  uol  Alexius 
and  Bohemond  intervened.    The  pride 
and  anger  of  the  noble  cavalier  did  not 
continue  long ;  but  history  is  in  doubt 
whether  he  became  the  liegeman  of  the 
emperor.* 

On  the  ninth  day,  subsrqneiuly  lo  the 
capture  of  Nice,  the  CrusadLTs  ttL'[):irieti 
from  the  vicinity  oi  liie  ciiy,  and  took 
the  road  to  Antioeh.  AAer  a  few  days* 
march,  in  a  southerly  direction,  where 
the  army  suffered  much  from  heat  and 
thirst,  they  separated  by  mutual  consent 
two  bodies,  and  in  tfiai  order  pur- 
sued their  route.    In  one  division  were 


*  AIcxikJ,  250.  In  the  fourth  century  xNice 
wms  xhe  arena  of  throiogtcal  polemics.  In  the 
ckventh  century  Christians  and  intideU  fuught 
Itt  the  same  tli«atre.  What  it  the  state  of  this 
dtj  in  the  prcfl^nt  day  T  "  If  is  not  possible  to 
ionn  ao  idea  of  a  more  complete  scene  of  deso- 
btieii  than  Nice  now  eihilHU ;  etreeta  without 
a  paeaenfer,  hooees  ivitliout  an  inhabitant,  and 
ruins  of  every  age,  fill  iho  pnTinets  of  ihi*  once 
ceiebrateU  city.  The  walls  are  alill  pretty  cn> 
life;  they  embrace  a  circuit  of  nearly  three 
miloB  ;  bat  Ihff  spot  eoeioeed  by  thein  ii  ntORtly 
tiiken  up  with  crardens  nnd  inuUHTry  prounds  : 
there  are  nui  mi»re  iban  four  hundred  houses 
ettuding  wilhia  the  whole  circumferenee,  and 
oof  of  these  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  are 
tenanted."  Car)ylo*s  Poems,  Jbc  p.  li.  Lon- 
don, 1805. 

f  Mar^fioBk  wae  the  undoebted  enjoyment 
of  the  fallen  crusadorK.  ProcCMions.  r  ilki!  the  \  "'^O 
Black  Cro«ise«,  were  usual  in  France,  in  com- 
meinorattoii  of  the  great  multitude  who  died,  as 
it  were  cmcificil  in  the  expedtlions  of  these  holy 
pil^rriin  )L!c-3.  Da  Ceoge,  Qloseary,  article  Cftu- 
ces  aigne. 

i  Ibi  cum  bomlnthos  malleres  habitabant,  scd 
tel  in  conjuKio  vel  in  lei;ali  ministorio  —  are  the 
wolde  of  the  good  archlMsbop  Baldiic,  p.  96. 
6* 


*  Alexiad,  '25U.  The  princesa  Anna  relates 
the  takinf;  of  the  oath  by  Tancred.  Kad.  (."ad. 
p.  2S)2,  meniioQH  the  canversation  between  Tan^ 
cred  and  the  emperor,  but  gives  us  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  oatb  was  taken.  The  otUer 
Latin  writen  an  ttleat. 
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Bohemond,  Tancred,  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, nnd  Stephen  of  C'hartres  :  in  llio 
other  were  liayoioody  Godfrey,  Adhemar, 
ami  Hugli.* 

The  loss  of  his  capital  had  not  dis- 
pirited Kilidge  Aralan ;  but  he  flew  to 
every  part  of  his  domlnioiis ;  aad  by  the 
time  that  the  Crasaderf<  left  the  emperor, 
hi^  sfirillin^  trumpet  had  summoned  an 
array,  wliich  has  bcfn  variously  esti- 
mated frntn  two  hundred  ihousand  lo 
three  iiuiidred  and  sixty  thousand  mcn.t 
He  watched  the  march  of  the  Latins ; 
aod  when  their  force  wai  broken*  he 
prepared  to  attack  the  division  of  Bohe* 
mend,  for  that  was  the  leaat  numerous 
onp.  The  Christians  were  reposing  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  in  tho  valley  of 
Gorgon,  when  the  alarming  rumour 
reached  ihciu  of  the  rapid  approach  of 
the  foe.  Bohemond  gave  his  camp  to 
the  charge  of  the  infantry,  and«  with  his 
cavalry,  prepared  himself  for  the  impe- 
tuous shock  of  the  Moslem  savages. 
The  sultan  left  about  one  half  of  his  nrmy 
in  the  mountains  ;  with  the  other  he  de- 
scended into  the  plain  ;  and  his  soldiers 
made  the  air  ring  with  such  bhouls  and 
yells,  that  the  enemy*  unused  to  the 
clamour,  were  filled  with  astonishment 
and  alarm.l  The  heroes  of  Asia  dis- 
charged their  feathered  artillery  before  the 
Christians  could  figlit  with  their  swords 
and  lances.  Few  of  the  Turkish  arrows 
fell  witlioul  effect ;  for  though  the  coat 
of  mail  defended  the  men,  the  horses 
were  completely  exposed.  A  brother  of 
Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Paris,  severally  < 
attempted  to  charge  the  Turks,  and  to 
press  them  to  close  combat ;  but  they 
constar.tly  evaded  the  onset,  and  their 
pouued  weapons  checked  their  furious 
foe.  Both  the  gallant  Italian  and  the 
haughty  Frenchman  were  slain ;  and  the 
remains  of  their  forces  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  Tancred  himself  fought  as  a 
soldier  rather  than  as  a  general ;  but  the 
prudent  Bohemond  drew  him  from  in- 
creasing dangers.    The  Turks  pursued 

~^rchb.  of  Tyre,  673.   Albert,  816.  Alex^ 

iad,  351. 

f  Besides  innitmenble  paities  of  Avsbs,  the 

TultuTcs  of  au  Ahiatic  camp. 

i  Agreeably  to  the  laahion  of  the  times,  the 
deril  was  supposed  to  bo  the  author  of  ihiA 
clamour.  The  words  diabolicua  eonas,  aod 
dcmoniaca  vox,  occur  within  two  lines  of  each 
otiier  in  Uie  Gesta  Francoruoi,  p.  G. 


tlieir  success,  and  pressed  forwards  to 

iMe  camp  of  the  Crnsndcr?,  where,  layinjT 
aside  their  bows,  they  used  their  swords 
with  e(|u:d  execution.  Mothers  and 
tiit'ir  tliiidrea  were  killed  ;  and  neither 
priests  nor  old  men  were  spared.*  The 
cries  of  the  dying  reached  the  ears  of 
Bohemond,  who,  leaving  the  command 
to  Robert  of  Normandy,  rushed  towards 
the  tents,  and  scattered  the  enemy.  The 
Christians  weary,  thirsty  and  oppressed 
with  labour  and  heat,  would  have  sunk 
into  despair,  if  the  women  of  the  camp 
had  not  revived  their  courage,  and  brought 
them  water  from  the  stream.  The  com- 
bnt  was  renewed  with  tenfold  vigour. 
The  Norman  chicfinin  fought  with  all 
the  valour  whieh  ennobled  his  family. 
He  rallied  the  alarmed  troops  by  his 
vociferaiions  of  those  words  of  courage. 
Dew  id  vultt  and,  with  his  standard  in 
his  hand,  he  darted  into  the  midst  of  the 
Moslems.  When  he  waii  joined  by  Bo- 
hemond,  all  the  Christians  returned  to 
their  duty  ;  despair  gave  birth  to  fierce- 
ne?*,  and  death  was  preferred  to  tlight. 
But  ilieir  fate  was  averted  by  the  conse- 
quences of  the  early  prudence  of  Bohe* 
mond.  Immediately  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Turks,  he  had  sent  messengers  to 
Godfrey  and  the  other  leaders,  who,  at 
the  head  of  forty  ihounrind  soldiers,  has- 
tened to  assist  their  brcUin n.  The  duke 
of  Lorraine  and  the  count  ul  Vermandoin 
were  the  first  that  reached  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  Adhemar  and  Raymond  soon 
increased  the  force.  The  Turks  were 
panic-struck  at  this  unexpected  event. 
In  the  breasts  of  the  holy  warriors  re- 
venge :md  emulation  inflamed  the  ardour 
oi  coiii/uest ;  and  the  holy  llaine  burnt 
wiiii  double  violence  when,  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  clergy,  their  minds  were 
recalled  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  tot 
whieh  they  were  in  arms.  Amidst  the 
animating  shouts  of  prayers  and  benedie" 
tions  the  standard  of  the  cross  was  un- 
furled, and  every  soldier  swore  to  tell 
his  devotion  with  revengeful  deeds  on  the 
helmets  of  his  foes.  The  heavy  charge 
of  the  Latins  .was  irresistible.  The 

*  Some  of  the  matrons  and  damsels  of  qualitjr 
preferred  Turkinh  slavery  and  its  accompani- 
ments to  a  glorious  death.  I'bey  droned  them- 
selves in  their  meet  sooiptuone  robesi  exbibiltd 
all  their  charms,  and  threw  themselves  at  the 
[  io4:t  of  the  coo(|ueror.   Albert,  p.  212. 
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quivers  of  the  Turks  were  exhausted  : 
and  in  dote  eombat  the  loo;  and  pointed 
flwords  of  the  Franks  were  more  deadly 
than  the  Tyrkiah  aabres.    The  Moslems 

fled  on  cvrry  side,  ami  al)ati(lonef!  ihe'ir 
camp  in  the  riioimuuns  to  the  enemy. 
The  ('hrisiiiuis  pursued  them  for  three 
miie^,  and  Uien,  as  devout  as  joyfuli  re- 
ttrned  to  iheir  M  poaitiooay  ainging 
li^rmna  to  God*  *  Poor  ihooaand  of  the 
lower  ordera  of  the  Franks,  and  three 
tbooaand  commanders  of  the  Turks,  fell 
in  this  first  great  nclion  between  holy 
and  infidel  warriors.*  The  Turkish 
spoils  amply  repaid  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.f  The  next  morning  the  Christians 
perforaied  the  melancholy  teak  of  sepa- 
rating their  fallen  companions  from  the 
corpaea  of  the  enemy ;  and  (he  holy  cross 
on  the  shoulder  was  a  wol!  known  dis- 
tinction. But  feelins^s  of  joy  soon  suc- 
ceeded to  those  of  wo.  They  hastpnofl 
to  despoil  the  carcasses  of  the  Turkis  : 
*'and  who  can  tell  the  quantity  of  gold, 
and  ailvert  Aid  clothea  which  they  foond  ! 
The  horaee,  mnles,  camels,  and  asses, 
could  not  be  nnmbei^d.  The  poor  in- 
stantly became  rich*  and  the  naked  were 

ciothe^l'^t 

Tiiff  c  (lays  after  the  battle  of  Dory- 

leum,  ihe  army  recommenced  iuj  marcli, 

and  entered  the  monntainoaa  country  of 

Phrygia.   Unforeseen  diatreaaea  encom- 

passed  them.   The  co-operation  of  Alex- 

tns  was  cold  and  confined,  when  his  great 

object,  the  rediK-lifni  of  Nice,  was  achirv- 

e4 ;  and  his  fears  of  liie  virtue  of  his 

♦  The  Archbishop's  oxprossioii  I",  "  ^'fcidissp 
fVicuntur  ilia  die  (!c  ho-»tiiini  namero  viri  puten- 
tea  ei  inciiu,  et  apud  buos  locum  roaximuin 
obcineotM,  mi  tria  millia  $  do  nostria  veto  popo- 
Uribus,  et  picho  iiinrnia  prorniscui  sexus,  quatuor 
millia;  nam  dc  majoribus  duoa  tantum  ibi  cof' 
raieee,  veterum  tradit  memoria,"  p.  674»  In 
thflir  public  letter  lo  Enropo  on  the  aabjeet  of 
the  cvcntg  of  the  wnr,  the  princes  of  the  cru- 
Midere  wrote,  that  thirty  thouaaml  Turks  were 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Doiyleain,  and  only  three 
thooeand  Chrisiiutit.  Martenne,  Vet  Scrip. 
Amp.  Coll.  I.  TjOS.  It  U  eviflf»nt  from  all  lha 
Latin  accounts  of  the  bailie  of  Dorjlcum,  that 
tiia  Cmsaders  were  surprised  at  the  valour  and 

VlililaiJ  oooduct  of  the  Turks.    They  praihc 
them  as  the  first  of  all  Asiatic  nations,  and  vaunt 
tbeir  own  saperiority  over  the  Greeks, 
f  Geata,  7.   Robert*  41.  Ooibert,  493,  494. 

Gesta,  r)6t.    Archb.-  of  Tyre,  R71.    Rad.  Cad. 
293,  294.    Mus.  Iiall.  155.   Pa  Goignea,  vol. 
11.  book  11,  p.  'ii, 
t  llobart,42. 


allteB  had  made  him  conceal  from  them 
the  horrora  of  a  paaaage  through  Aaia 

Minor  to  Syria.  From  the  ruina  of  the 
Nissian  Seljuka,  Saiaan«  the  son  of 

Kilidn-e  Ar«<l;i(),  r:ii«ed  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  [lor-rtiicn,  .uu]  q'oing  into  ihoee 
cotintries  which  liiey  knew  would  be 
traversed  by  the  Croifies,  iljey  represent- 
ed tbemaettea  aa  vietora.  The  people 
were  unable  to  oppose  aasertiona  which 
could  be  supported  by  the  sword  ;  and 
they  admitted  the  Turks  into  their 
towns.  The  churches  were  despoiled, 
the  public  treasures  were  robbed,  jnd  the 
stores  in  the  granaries  were  eaten  or 
destroyed.*  The  miserable  Christians 
followed  their  eoemiea  through  thie 
waated  land.  The  soil  too  waa  dry  and 
sterile  ;  and  Europeans  eould  ill  endure 
the  heat  of  a  Phrygian  summer.  In  one 
day  five  liundrcd  people  died.  Women, 
no  longer  able  lo  afford  sustenance  to 
their  infants,  expi>sed  their  breaslis  to  the 
swords  of  the  soldiera.  Many  of  the 
horses  perished :  the  baggage  (it  was  a 
lamentable  yet  a  laughable  eight,  says 
an  eye-witness)  was  placed  on  the  bzck 
of  goats,  hoj^,  and  dogs.  These  animr^ls 
too  died  of  thirst ;  and  neither  the  dogs 
of  the  chase  nor  the  falcons  could  hunt 
the  prey  winch  the  woods  afforded. 
The  Orusaders  paned  the  Phrygian 
mountaina*and  deserts*  and  reaehed  n 
country  where  the  very  means  of  life 
were  fatal  to  many.  They  threw  them- 
selves without  caution  into  the  first  rirer 
that  presented  itself;  and  nature  eould 
not  support  the  transsilion  from  want  to 
satiety.  Their  march  to  Antiocbetta 
waa  effected  without  addition  to  their 
loas ;  and  they  foond  that  that  city  had 
been  spared  from  Turkish  ravages.! 

When  the  soldiers  had  refreshed  ihrm- 
selves  at  Antiochclta,  Godfrey  and  Bo- 
hemond  sent  their  seconds  m  command, 
Baldwin  and  Tancrcd,  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country,  and  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  with  the  Moalems.^  These 
lieutenanta  directed  their  march  to  Ico» 
ninm ;  but  the  people  had  deaerted  thai 
city,  and  fled  with  their  property  into 
the  mountains.  Whenever  skili  or  cir- 
cumstances could  favour  them,  the  Turks 
anticipated  the  course  of  the  Christians, 


Tiidcbodus,  783. 
t  Bak]win,d9.  Aiehb.  df  T;r«.675. 
ben,  495.   Fo)cher,8B9.  Albert,  StO. 
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and  desolation  marked  their  way.   The  |  citizens  should  determine  whose  domi- 

Lai'ms  wandered  and  beramo  sep^rntpd  '  nion  they  would  submit  to;  and  ihejr 
anioiii,^  itie  rugged  sneeps  <>l  Cilicia  ;  iiiul  declated  ibai  tliev  preferred  the  dominion 
'ruiicrcd  at  length  tuiiiid  him^eil  beiure  I  of  Tanered  tf)  that  uf  uiiy  oilier  general. 


'i'ar:$ut$«  which  was  then  in  Turkish  pos- 
see^iion,  yet  containing  a  considerable 
Armenian  and  Grecian  population.  The 
Turka  wisely  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 

resisiance.  The  siajidard  of  lliR  Italian 
prini^o  was  placed  on  one  ol  ilie  city's 
towers',  in  token  of  vieiory;  hut  the  laie 
of  the  iaiiabilauis  wad  reserved  for  the 
decision  of  Bohemond  and  the  grand 
army.  A  few  days  afte wards  ilie  ap- 
pearance of  some  troops  at  a  distance 
changed  the  sullen  submission  of  the 
cilizend  into  clamorou-  hostility.  Tan- 
cred  loo  thought  that  itiey  were  one  of 
the  numerous  iiying  squadrons  of  the 
enemy ;  but  he  told  the  people  that  the 
rigbteonsness  of  his  cause  wonid  give 
bim  conquest;  and  even  that  if  be  should 
failf  Bohemond  would  punish  their  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  treaty.  lie  descend- 
ed into  the  plain  to  meet  the  troops  ; 
but  he  found  that  it  was  Lialdwin*s  sol- 
diers wlio  had  caused  the  alarm.  Their 
wanderings  in  the  Cilician  mountains 
ended  in  the  plains  round  Tarsus.  The 
Turks,  who  had  lately  been  so  loud  in 
their  rejoicings,  sunk  into  lamentation ; 
and  the  Italians  willinirly  gave  fo  their 
famished  hreiliren  some  of  those  provi- 
sions which  they  had  levied  from  the 
people. 

Jealousy  immediately  seized  the  am- 
bitious heart  of  Baldwin,  on  beholding 
the  standard  of  Tancred.  The  brother 
of  Godfrey  treated  with  contempt  the 

claims  of  liis  noble  compeer  and  liolie- 
raon  1  :  !ic  declared  that  as  his  troops 
computed  the  most  numerous  division, 
he  was  cntilled  to  comniaitd.  .  To  this 
dt8gui<ting  arrogance  Tancred  mildly  re- 
plied, that  as  he  bed  taken  Tarsus  with- 
out any  co-operation,  be  was  justified  in 
reiaimng  it.  Unable  to  resist  altogether 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  and  yet 
greedy  of  plunder,  the  Frenchman  pro- 
posed that  the  city  should  be  delivered 
to  general  spoliation.  But  the  high- 
minded  ItaFian  declared  that  his  religion 
forbade  him  from  injuring  his  brethren 
in  the  faith.  The  people  of  Tarsus  had 
chosen  him  as  their  lord,  and  he  would 
never  remove  from  them  his  protecting 
shield.   It  was  Anally  agreed  that  the 


The  ambition  of  Daldwin  was  incom- 
patible with  justice :  and  while  Tancred 
suspected  no  wrong,  he  intrigued  with 

the  Christians  and  with  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison. He  told  them  that  Bohemond  and 
'i'ancrod  wcrp  men  of  small  considera- 
tion ;  and  were  not  to  be  compaied  with 
Godfrey,  who  had  been  choi<en  leader  of 
the  army  of  Crusaders,*  If  the  people 
would  elect  Baldwin  for  their  chief,  they 
should  be  honoured  and  rewarded  by  the 
duke  of  Lorraine.  Otherwise  their  city 
shouhl  he  condemned  to  dpcfrnction  :  a 
doom  which  no  power  of  the  iiaiian  lords 
could  reverse.  These  threats  and  pro- 
mises prevailed ;  the  banner  of  the  con- 
queror was  trodden  under  foot*  while 
tbst  of  Baldwin  floated  from  the  citadel. 
Tancred  concealed  his  mortification,  and 
retired  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Azara,  then  in  the  possession  of  thn  Cru- 
saders. ^Vhen  his  troops  were  recruited, 
he  carried  them  to  conquest.  The  town  of 
Mamistra  fell  before  him  ;  and  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  spoil  were  horses, 
more  than  sufficient  to  repair  the  losses 
which  his  own  soldiers  had  sustained. 
Tlie  departure  of  Tancred  from  Tarsus  de- 
termined the  Turks  and  Armenians  ;  and 

*  'JMiis  assertion  of  iialdwia  that  biB  brother 
Godfrey  was  generalissimo,  was  an  artifice  hi 
order  to  gain  conaeqosiica  with  the  people  of 
Tnrsns.  'J'fir  v.  'ialc  tenor  of  the  crusade  shows, 
that  whatever  te«|>ect  was  paid  to  Uodfrey,  was 
not  a  tribote  to  power,  btti  to  superior  virtues 
and  talepta.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  never  sC- 
icmpied  to  convert  that  superiority  which  wa^ 
yielded  to  his  merits,  into  a  real  doroinion.  The 
opercttoos  of  the  vrmy  were  diracted  by  a  conn* 
oil  of  chieliKof  which  tl  t  count  of  M\o\»  and 
Chartre<»  was  the  prcsi()pnt.  Arcfib.  of  Tyre, 
p.  703.  It  was  the  celebrated  Benedetto  Accolti 
who  furnished  Taaso  with  die  idee  that  Godftey 
was  supreme  commander.  Accolii  wrote  in  the 
fiffoenth  cpnturv  an  account  of  the  firnt  crusade. 
It  is  short,  but  expreastvo  and  entertaining;  and 
the  ootee  to  Dempster's  edition  of  it  are  full  of 
learning  and  criiicism.  The  work  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  republic  of  Arezzo  was  very  popular 
for  a  tunc  ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Wharton,  that  Tasiw  took  from  it 
the  hint  of  his  fine  sulijcct.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hunt  has,  I  observe,  in  his  late  excellent  trans* 
laiion  of  the  Jeraealem  Delivered,  adopted  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  Lu^iad  of  Canioens  that 
firHt  stimulated  the  ambition  and  roused  ihe 
jealousy  of  Taaso  to  write  an  bi'r«>ic  pucm. 
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tliey  opened  their  city  to  hie  ■neoessfttl 
rival.    The  Turiiish  g-.irrison«  however, 

retained  all  the  forlifieaiions,  except  two 
towers,  wliich  were  jriveii  to  some  of 
ihu  soldiers  of  Bahlwin,  while  the  rest 
of  his  people  were  dispersed  through 
the  pl&ce.  At  the  commeoeement  of 
ntgfat  three  hundred  soldiere  of  the  army 
of  Bohemond  presented  themselves  et 
the  gates,  claiming  admittance  and  hos- 
pitality. Thf  ir  I'liifTue  and  hnnf^er 
touched  not  the  seijisiiness  of  Baldwin, 
for  ihcy  were  the  friends  of  Tancred ; 
sod  the  hypocrite  attempted  to  justify 
his  inhumaiiity  by  deeUting  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  oath  which 
he  had  taken  to  the  Turks  and  Arme- 
nians, were  he  to  admit  into  the  city 
any  soldiers  but  llioso  of  Godfrey. 
His  troops,  however,  more  humane  than 
their  leader,  because  less  ambiiious,  low- 
ered viands  over  the  walls  to  their  half- 
famished  brethren  of  the  cross,  who  pre- 
pared to  repose  themselves  in  fi-  Ids. 
The  Turks  doubted  the  fidelity  of  Bald 


women  of  Tarsus,  wliose  noees  aod 
ears  had  been  cut  off  beeause  they  re- 
sisted the  brutal  licentiousness  of  their 
Turkish  lords.  All  inclinations  to  re- 
bellion were  stifled  by  new  circum- 
stances. For  eight  years  a  large  band 
of  pirates  from  Holland  and  France  had 
been  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean^  and* 
touched  by  that  superstition  which  influ* 
enced  both  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous, 
tticy  fpjolvnd  to  atone  for  their  robberies 
on  Chn.siians  by  plundering  the  intidel 
Moslems.  They  landed  near  'J'arsus, 
white  Baldwin  was  in  the  city.  The 
different  people  recognized  each  other  as 
countrymen;  and  as  Weimar,  one  of  the 
principal  pirates,  had  once  liTed  upon 
the  estate  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  a 
union  was  easily  etiectcd.  Some  days 
were  past  in  merriment  and  feasting', 
and  then  leaving  in  the  city  a  garrisou 
of  five  hundred  men,  formed  from  both 
bodies  of  soldiers,  the  lord  of  Tarsus 
and  his  troOps  folloxYcd  the  steps  of 
Tancred,  and  arrived  near  Mamistra. 


win  to  hiM  or^th  ;  and,  in  the  spcrecy  and  Richard,  prince  of  Salernura,  urged  his 
ilarkneas  ol  the  night,  they  lelt  the  city  kinsman  to  seize  this  occasion  of  re- 
with  their  families  and  property,  ihrougii  venging  his  wrongs  on  Baidwia. 


the  gates  of  the  towers  whereof  they 
had  retained  the  fiossession*  They 
unavoidably  reached  the  place  where 
the  soldiers  of  Bohemond  were  reposing, 

in  consciousness  that  their  comrades 
«  t're  masters  of  Tarsus.  This  opportu- 
nuy  of  sheddinj:  blood  was  not  losi  ;  TiIk! 
tiie  Moslems  left  but  few  of  the  Italians 
alive  to  tell  the  dismal  consequences  of 
fearless  confidence.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  soldiers  of  Baldwin  went  to  the  ram- 
parts in  order  to  mark  the  state  of  their 
I'omradcs,  they  saw  tlieir  lieridless 
inuiks,  nful  the  fields  running  with  their 
gore.  Baldwin  and  his  f^enerals  were 
violently  accused  with  being  the  auiliors 
of  Ibis  calamity,  and  the  walls  of  the 
towers  alone  preserved  them  from  the 
first  fury  of  popular  indignation.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  sophistical 
argument  wliich  Baldwin  ur^cd,  of  his 
inability  to  admit  aiiv  Christians  to  enter 
the  town,  cuuid  appease  the  tumult,  but 
he  turned  the  tide  of  anger  from  himself 
10  aboDt  two  hundred  Turks,  who  bad 
not  fled  with  their  companions.  These 
poor  wretches  were  sacrificed  to  revenge 
and  fury,  passions  which  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  aight  of  many  illustrious 


The 

advice  was  congenial  with  the  indignant 
feelings  of  the  young  Italian,  and  his 
soldiers  readily  imbibed  the  same  spirit. 
He  sent  his  archers  into  the  plain  against 
such  of  Baldwin's  troops  as  were  in 
their  tents,  and  to  destroy  the  horses 
wliich  were  in  pasturage,  and  himself 
led  live  liUiidred  of  his  heavily  armed 
warriors  against  the  treacherous  French* 
man.  But  the  force  of  Tancred  could 
not  successfully  eope  with  that  of  his 
antagonist.  After  some  ineffectual  ex- 
hibitions of  bravery,  the  baffled  Italians 
retreated  into  the  city,  and  among  the 
captives  they  h'ad  the .  misfortune  to 
reckon  the  prince  of  Salernum,  and  a 
renowned  ehief,  named  Robert  of  Ansa. 
Feelings  of  charily  and  peace  succeeded 
this  sanguinary  encounter.  The  next 
morning,  both  parties  sent  dcpniies  to 
each  otiier,  prisoners  were  interchanged, 
and  the  Christians  were  ashamed  or 
weary  of  their  unbroiherly  ieuds.  Bald- 
win hastened  to  return  to  the  grand 
army,  and  visit  his  brother  Godfrey* 
who  was  ill  of  a  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  a  contest  with  a  boar  in  the 
forest  round  Antiochetta.*  The  pirates 
*  About  this  tiiM  thecooot  of  Tbolouso  was 
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were  U  ft  with  Tancred,  who  overrun  all 
Cilicia  wilh  lire  auU  dword.  He  carried 
liis  cunquesls  as  far  as  Aicx  nidrelln. 
The  Turks  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
wisely  appeased  ihe  fury  of  the  Chris* 
tians  by  sending  to  their  camp  larj^e  pre- 
sents of  il  1,  silver,  horses,  and  provi- 
sionsi.  ''  Baldwin  rejoined  the  m  lin  :"rmy 
at  Mnrascha,  its  first  gtMUM  Ml  restiiiir-place 
at'ier  its  departure  fiota  Aiuiochella. 
They  had  passed  through  I(H>niuin  and 
Heracles,  and  those,  and  all  other  places, 
were  abandoned  by  the  natives  before 
they  arrived.  Their  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions in  their  rente  from  Heraclea  to  Ma- 
raseha  bore  down  the  cnurnne  of  the 
firmest  (and  if  llie  Turks  Itiul  acted  wilh 
more  policy  than  precipitation*  Jerusa- 
lem would  always  have  continued  under 
the  Moslem  yoke).  One  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  south  of  the  great  chain 
of  Mount  Taurus  admitted  the  passage 
of  only  a  single  file;  and  tlic  road  was 
riigged,  that  several  of  the  beasts  of  bur- 
tht  a  stumbled  and  fell  into  the  ahysss. 
The  soldiers,  exlinusled  and  fainting  wtih 
thirst,  thought  only  of  personal  safety, 
and  m^ny  of  them  disencumbered  them- 
selves of  their  helmets  and  armour.f 

The  crimes  of  Baldwin  were  heard  of 
with  merited  indignation  by  nl!  tlie  Latin 
soldiers;  most  of  his  own  desertei!  !iiin, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  the  bruiiier  of 
Godfrey,  his  selfishness  and  disregard  to 
justice  would  not  have  been  unpunished 
by  Bohemond  and  his  Ilalians.^  A  re- 
ception of  this  description  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  unite  him  to  the  army  and  its 
holy  piirp'»se?i,  and  he  resolved  to  exe- 
cute th()>e  dazzling  prospects  of  ambition 
whieli  8onie  late  events  had  presented  to 

dangerouBly  ilt.  JTI-?  patron  saint,  tlio  holy 
Gilc«,  promiscil  aseisiancp ;  but  the  mesjienger 
to  Raymond  ot  ilic  .^uinl's  intentions  was  not 
implicitly  crciliied  ;  for  the  attendants  lauk  the 
count  from  hia  bed,  and  laid  him  on  the  Hour  to 
die  iu  dunt  and  ashes.  The  saiut,  however,  was 
as  good  as  his  wnrd,  notwithstandiog  the  wmt  of 
faith  in  hifi  prrtcndrd  v(>'iirie<^.  Raymond  do 
Agilcs,  142.    M.il.illor),  i.  l.')?. 

•  For  lljis  joint  exjicdiuon  of  Tancred  and 
Baldwio,  I  havs  folio  w«d  Albert,  815^330. 
Arqbb^  of  Tyre,  676*680,  and  Red.  Cad.  907- 
301. 

JArchb.  of  Tyrc,  684.    Albert.  224.  Tude- 
u*.  784.   Agreeably  to  usael  pnettiie,  the 
mountain  most  dillkult  of  pMSage  was  called 

the  mountut)  of  the  Dovil, 
f  Archb.  ot  i  jrei  G8l. 


his  fancy.  Pancrates,  an  Armenian 
prince,  had  represe!ited  to  him  that  the 
countries  on  the  uiher  aidp  of  ttiu  ii^u- 
phrates  were  rich,  and  that  a  larire  Chrw- 
tian  population  was  oppressed  hy  snaU 
bodies  of  Turks.  Baldwin  collected 
such  of  the  troops  as  were  still  laiihtul  to 
his  ptau'lard,  and  at  tlie  head  of  two 
hiiiulred  horsemen,  and  a  large  party  of 
fool  soldiers,  he  quilted  the  aiaui  army 
in  order  to  plunder  and  devastate  Meso- 
potamia. Between  Marascha  and  the 
Euphrates  all  the  towns  opened  *  their 
(jaies.  Tnrbessel  was  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Armenians,  and  the  son  of 
Pancrates  wv  nppoinled  (rovernor  of 
Ravendel,  The  Inendsiiip  fn'ivveen  the 
brother  ni  Uodlrey  and  his  aiiy  was  soon 
turned  into  deadly  hatred.  Two  Arme- 
nian princes  charged  Pancrates  wilh  the 
wish  to  enjoy  Ravendel  without  owning 
the  authority  of  the  Franks.  Neither 
torlnrenor  imprisonment  could  for  a  while 
extort  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
eoiuesled  plaee  to  the  soliiiersof  Baldwin  : 
but  the  savagu  command  that  the  limbs  of 
Panerates  should  be  torn  asunder  de« 
prived  him  of  all  remains  of  courage*  and 
the  Armenian  acceded  to  the  desires, 
and  then  fied  from  the  serYice  of  his 
211  aster.* 

The  fame  and  power  of  Baldwin 
spread  beyond  the  Euphrates;  and  the 
discontented  inhabitants  of  Edessa  looked 
to  him  as  their  saviour.  That  city  waa 
still  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks,  though  it 
paid  a  heavy  tribate  to  the  emir  of  the 
surroundiniT  country.  li^  remoteness 
from  ('onstaiuinopie  enfranchised  the 
governor,  and  the  Edesseofs  were  op- 
pressed both  by  his  exaciious  and  the 
Turkish  tributci  For  the  removal  oC 
submission  to  the  Moslems,  the  people 
compelled  Thorns,  duke  of  Edessa,  to 
crave  the  aid  of  Baldwin  :  and  at  their 
solicitation  he  prepared  to  pass  the  Eu- 
[)hrales,  Tlie  two  hundred  horse  sol- 
diers wilh  which  he  had  left  the  army  of 
Godfrey  were  now  diminished,  by  the 
accidents  of  war,  and  the  establishing  of 
conquests,  to  the  small  number  of  eighty* 
With  them,  and  the  scanty  remains  of 
fool  Siddiers,  he  entered  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  people  of  the  vi<;iiuiy  of  Edessa, 
with  crosses  and  standards,  met  their 
allies,  prostrated  themselves,  and  kissed 
"♦"AlbertT^aO,  221. 
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theftet  of  thoM  whom  they  conndeted 
to  be  their  preservers.*  The  testimonies 
of  honour  which  Baldwin  received  from 

tfie  clergy  and  people,  made  the  duke  of 
Edessa  -apprehend  that  hh  friends  would 
become  his  raaslers.    Appareiuly,  in  or- 
der 10  discover  the  inteniions  of  the  stran- 
ger, he  offered  to  make  him  large  peen* 
niary  rewards  if  he  would  remaia  in  the 
town,  and  defend  it  from  the  exactions  of 
the  Tvjrks.    But  Bakiwhi  disdained  sub- 
mission, and  declared  that  he  would  in- 
sianliy  quit  the  counlry.     The  timid 
people  pressed  the  duke  to  retain  him, 
aad  aa  he«waa  ehiidiib,  even  to  adopt 
him  8B  his  son*   Unable  to  reaiat  the 
tonPBDt  of  opinion,  Thoros,  in  foil  eoan- 
dU  received  Baldwin  to  his  arms,  threw 
OTer  him  his  own  shirt,  folded  him  to 
his  bosom,  and  gave  hire  the  kiss  of 
filiation.     The  wife  of  the  duke  also 
made  the   llaliaus  undergo  the  same 
straoge  eeremomri  and  ahe  embraced  him 
as  her  ehild.t  Ftom  that  time;  confident 
of  the  aid  of  Baldwin,  the  Edeaaenea 
looked  for  an  opportunity  to  reveng^e 
themselves  upon  the  'I'urks.    The  Orio- 
kites,  whom  we  have  already  mealioued 
as  possessors  of  Jerusalem  a  few  years 
before  the  crusade,  spread  their  conquests 
into  Ifeaopotamia,  and  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  writing,  Baldnc,  an 
Ortokidet  was  lord  of  the  fortress  of  Sa- 
mosat,  which  of  ri^fit  appertained  to 
Edessa.  He  kept  up  an  yicessani  course 
of  robhery  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and,  in  hopes  of  reaping  profit 
by  their  ransom*  he  aeized  women  and 
children*   Some  of  theae  people  were 
in  the  tower  of  Samosat,  and  the  Edes- 
teoes  implored  Baldwin  to  go  to  their 
rescue.      Constantine,    an  Armenian 
prince,  governor  of  Gargara,  near  iMara- 
&cha,  was  ali^o  called,    'i'he  two  chiefs 
joined  their  levies,  defeated  their  ene- 
mies in  the  field,  and  drove  them  into 
the  citadel.    While  the  Christiana  were 
rioting  in  the  anbnrba  of  Samosat,  the 

♦  Fulchcr,  389. 

t  Gui!.ori,  49C.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  682,  684. 
I)«  Guigoes,  vol.  ii.  ptrt  iL  p«  137.  Gutbert, 
who  ooeaaioiialiy  gives  us  a  notioo  of  the  tnan- 
Ders  of  the  limi^  says  that  he  beard  the  mode  of 
ibf  aJoption  was  as  follows  :  "  Intra  linciim  irit«- 
ruiam,  <^uam  nos  vocatuus  CamitiaWf  nudum 
ianvo  coin  fiietena,  nbi  adttrimit ;  et  deinde 
omnim  oaculo  lihato  nrinaviu  Idem  et  aatUer 
P»9t  ««<<iiiii/«dl."^aiiitMrt,p.  496. 


Moalems  made  a  sortie ;  two  thonaand 

of  the  plunderers  were  slain,  and  Con- 
stantine and  Baldwin  fled  to  Edessa.* 

The  pcrsonril  mi^rits  of  the  latter  soon 
redeemed  him  fmni  liie  disgrace  of  de- 
feat, and  ihe  spnaie  and  peojtle  conspired 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  old  master, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  stimu- 
lated the  Turks  to  plunder  their  country, 
whenever  they  had  declined  to  submit  to 
his  exactions.  Baldwin  refused  his  con- 
curretirp  with  their  wishes,  alleging  the 
gacrciiuei^s  of  his  filial  chaniclcr,  and 
his  dread  of  eiidungcring  his  fair  n'lme 
among  the  Christian  princes.  He  went 
to  the  kingf  and  warned  him  again»t 
popitlar  fnry.  The  wretched  Thoros 
offered  to  resign  all  his  treasures  to  hia 
rehfllious  subjeft<',  nnd  reiire  from  the 
nounlry.  At  one  moment  tlie  people 
af^sented  to  these  conditions  ;  in  the  next 
they  exclaimed  that  his  life  must  he 
forfeited,  tn  atone  for  the  injuries  which 
his  pu8»ilaniroity  and  amice  had  dnwn 
on  their  heads.  He  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  a  cord  from  the  window  of  his 
lower,  but  the  c-onspirators  saw  llieir 
victim,  and  pierred  him  with  a  thou.sand 
arrows.  His  head  was  carried  about  in 
triumph,  and  the  Edessenes  committed 
every  species  of  indignity  upon  his  body.t 
The  next  morning  Baldwin  was  crowned 
prince  of  Edessa,  and  received  the  royal 
treasures.  Baldnc,  assured  that  resist- 
ance to  this  foe  would  be  n  frnuless  wa.st- 
i!iff  nf  blood,  olfercd  to  resign  the  forlress 
of  k>amosai  for  ten  thousand  pieces  uf  gold. 
Baldwin  expected  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission, but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  extortion,  because  the  Turk  threat* 
ened  to  kill  all  the  Edessienes  who  were 
in  hif  powfT.  By  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  Balduc  and  his  aiicmiaiiiii  went  to 
Edessa,  and  some  suspicions  of  treachery 
made  Baldwin  in$>ist  that  his  wife  and 
children  aliould  be  given  as  hostages. 
The  Ortokite  could  not  resist  a  nominal 
compliance  with  the  demand,  yet  he  from 


♦  Arch!.,  of  Tyre.  683.  Albert,  222.  Mat- 
thew of  Ed&Mw,  p.  308.  Bayeri,  liiat.  Osrboena 
ed  -EdMrnnit,  Mb. 

f  Albert,  122.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  fi83,  MiU 
thcw  of  Kii.  ss;i  take 4  ihc  aide  of  Thoro«.  nnd 
charged  tht>  people  with  dee^  ingratitude.  The 
crhne  of  rebellion  i«owned  by  th«  Latin  histortam: 
the  violation  of  tlioir  promise  to  TfaofOt  rests  on 
the  authority  of  MBtthow  only. 
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day  to  diy  ne^cted  to  perform  it* 

The  new  Edessene  lord  soon  experienced 

the  instability  of  popuUr  favour,  and  it 
was  (oum\  th:U  ihe  p(  ople  had  changed 
their  maslers,  without  fiaving  lo&l  their 
slavery.  Conspiracies  were  formed 
agmnet  him :  but  be  onraYelled  and  ex- 
posed the  machinations  of  his  rebellions 
eubjects,  and  showed  his  ability  for  the 
difficult  task  of  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment. He  cn^nged  also  in  a  foreign 
war,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Sororgia, 
ell  the  road  between  Antioch  and  Edessa 
belonged  to  the  Crusaders.   BalalL,  the 

frandson  of  Ortoe,  had  been  the  lord  of 
lororgia,  and  when  his  easde  was  taken 
from  hin),  he  entered  into  an  alHance 
with  the  Chri!?tinnfl.  T^ut  he  soon 
offered  to  surrender  even  the  last  place 


frequently  aesiitod  their  brethren  A  Ihe 
faith  with  arms  and  provisions.*  The 

count  of  n  luders,  and  one  thousand 
knights,  went  to  Arleeia,  (since  Cal- 
chidia,)  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  destroyed  the  Moslem  garri- 
son. The  news  of  this  loss  alarned 
Baghasian,  the  Seljnkian  governor  of  An- 
tioch* and  he  despatched  ten  thottsaod 
men  to  check  the  march. of  his  enemy. 
Some  of  his  squndrons  fnvaged  the  Ar- 
tesian lerriiory,  winle  their  more  nume- 
ruur  battailous  keptcoiipealed.  Though 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Turhiah 
warfarot  the  impetuoos  courage  of  the 
Franks  overleaped  the  suggestions  of  ex- 
perience. The  count  poured  his  troops 
upon  the  plains,  the  Tuiks  withdrew, 
niui  led  the  foe   into  the  ;iiiil)nsca*lo. 


which  remained  to  him,  and  to  live  wiili  -  When  recovered  li  'in  their  asioatbhaiciii, 


his  family  in  Edessa,  urging  as  his  rea- 
son, that  his  eonnexioa  with  Baldwin 
brought  upon  bim  the  haired  of  the 
Muaelmans*  The  new  prince  of  Meso- 
potamia gave  some  credit  to  the  sincerity 
of  this  wish,  and  went  on  an  appointed 
day  with  two  hundred  cavaliers  to  the 
fortre:$s  oi  iiulak.  Suspicious  by  nature 
as  well  as  by  experience,  be  remained 
on  his  guard,  but  twelve  of  his  soldiers 
were  seized  by  the  emir,  who  had  not 
the  prudence  to  conceal  his  treachery  till 
circumstances  could  allow  him  to  com- 
plete his  sclieme  of  villany.  All  demands 
for  a  resloralion  of  the  prisoners  were 
refused.  Baldwin,  not  being  strong 
enough  to  enforce  his  requisition,  retired 
to  his  capital,  but  Fulbert  of  Chartres, 
commander  of  Sororgia,  laid  waste  the 
petty  dominions  of  the  Ortokites,  and 
procured  the  release  often  of  the  French- 
men ;  the  other  two  were  decapitated  by 
the  Turks.  Baldwin  affected  not  to  re- 
spect the  virtue  and  honour  of  his  other 
foe,  and  he  embraced  the  occasion  of  an 
attempt  of  Balduc  at  an  escape,  to  aetxe 
ibis  dangerous  emir,  and  put  him  to 
death,  t 

While  a  few  ambitious  and  courageous 
soldiors  were  triumphing  over  an  inert 
pupulauun,  and  luuading  a  European 
state  in  Mesopotamia,  the  general  force 
of  the  Crusaders  was  advancing  towards 
the  capital  of  Syiia.   The  Armenians 

•  Albert,  228. 

I  Aliiort  sad  the  archbishop,  «M  «tf^;  and 
De  GuigoMitomsij.  p.  186. 


the  Christians  endcavuured  to  fall  back 

upon  their  old  position:  hot  not  a  man 
would  have  escaped  the  edge  of  the  Tar- 
tarian scimitar  if  Tancred  had  not  at  that 

exigent  moment  joined  them  on  his  re- 
turn to  IJdhemond  from  his  Cilicinn 
conquej^ts.  Hi8  anival  tdian^^ed  the  laie 
of  the  day,  and  his  sword  was  so  deeply 
stained  witli  Turkish  blood,  that  he  en- 
abled his  friends  to  retreat  to  Artesia4 
Open  force  was  as  inefficacious  as  stra- 
tagem for  the  recovery  of  the  city,  whose 
lofty  towers  and  ample  stores  of  provi- 
sions, bade  defiance  to  a  siege.  The 
Turks  made  s^me  efforts  at  the  walls, 
and  Liiea  returned  to  Baghasian,  commu- 
nicating the  alarming  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  whole  force  of  the  Crusap 
ders4  Godfrey  and  his  army  refreahed 
themselves  with  their  new  conquest,  and 
then  took  the  rond  to  Antioch.  Every 
measure  announced  tiie  growing  im- 
portance of  the  expedition.  Orders  were 
issued,  forbidding  individuals  to  quit  the 
ranks  without  leave  of  their  generals, 
and  Robert  of  Normandy  was  sent  before 
to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  march. 
The  river  Orontes  was  one  of  the  bar- 
riera  of  the  city,  and  possession  of  the 

•  Quiind  los  Allcmaiids  paAs^rcnt  pour  allcr 
dano  la  Terrc  bainte,  Nict^tas  dit  que  les  Ar 
menicne  les  rcgurent  comme  amis,  parcrt  qu*iU 
n'adoroient  pas  les  images.  Monlesquieti,  Qno* 
ilcur  ct  Decadence  dos  Ftonmins,  chap.  xxii. 

^  Altiert,  225.  iiad.  Cad.  303.  M.  oi 
Gdessa,  308. 

I  Albert,  ubi  wpra  t  sad  sod  tha'Arehb. 
Tyie,  686. 
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iffiOD  bridge*  WM  necBmny  Ibr  an  ittaek- 

ing  army  ;  but  iis  guard  had  been  oonsi* 
derably  increased,  and  Roberilotliomany 

men  in  attempting  to  force  a  pasnaore, 
ih'it  he  anxiously  looked  for  co-opr-m- 
uon.  Whether  the  assurances  of  A  iln- 
■IBT  to  the  Normans,  that  God  wa^t  on 
that  day  fighting  with  theoit  impirtd 
tbe  soldien  to  one  great  effort,  or  whe- 
ther the  arrival  of  Godfrey  appalled  the 
Turks,  is  a  snbject  of  vain  and  useless 
discussion  ;  but  in  fact  the  gates  of  the 
bridge  soon  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Latins,  and  all  the  army  passed.  On 
tfa«  next  morning  they  invested  Autioch.f 


CHAPTER  V. 

nUTABY  AKD  CITIL  BUTORT  OF  TBB 
CROISBe  AT  ANTIOCH, 

The  dlj  invested. — Unskilful  operations  of 
the  Croises.^Pamtiie  in  th«  Chiistian 

Camp. — Singolar  mode  tit  getting  rid  of 
■pies. — Mnny  of  the  Croises  destert — Man- 
ners of  the  camp. — Enibait^y  of  the  caiiph  of 
Egypt — Policy  «f  the  I««tiiis.«^The  Croisea 
ai  !fi1   hy  Pisa  and  Genoa. — Prowpse  of  the 
Latin  chiefs. — inhumanity  nf  the  Latins. — 
Retreat  of  the  count  of  CJhurtres. — Anttoch 
uken  bj  stratifem.^ — The  Croiaet  manaero 
tht;  iiihabilants. — The  Persians  attack  the 
Franks. — The  Latins  are  blockaded. — Second 
Filuiie. — ^More  desertions. — Alexius  aban 
dona  bis   allies. — Impiety   of  eonM  aew 
Croisf»-j.— Dinful  clTecls  of  Alexius  retreat. — 
The  Ghri»tiaos  saved  by  some  superstitious 
fmk^BmbtMfy  of  the  Hermit  to  the  Per- 
sians.— Prodeoce  of  Godfrey. — Preparatidns 
for  battle.~Battto  of  Antioch^VietMy  of 
the  Croiset. 

Thb  capital  of  Syria  was  only  four 
miles  in  circumference,  and  extended 
ofer  both  elevated  and  level  land.  It 

was  «nf  rounded  by  a  wall  ;  and,  in  those 
places  where  tlif?  inountainoits  nauire  of 
the  ground  prcst'iilcfl  no  natural  delcncc, 
the  height  uf  the  aruiicial  bulwark  was 
more  than  sixty  feet.  A  deep  ditch 
nearly  encompassed  the  city ;  Che  Orontes 
washed  part  of  the  western  walls ;  and 

•  The  bridge  was  of  nine  stone  archesi,  and 
fnm  the  circumstance  of  its  gates  being  covered 
with  iron  pln!(><.  it  received  the  tillo  of  the  Iron 
Bridge.  Focock,  Description  of  the  East,  vol. 
tl,p.  ITS. 

t  Guibert,  498.  Baldrio,  101.  Albert,  SM. 
Aichb.ofTjra,  685. 
6 


opposite  to  the  fpole  on  the  north  and 
east*  where  the  Cmsadere  encamped, 
was  a  marah,  which  had  been  formed  by 

the  waters  from  the  adjacent  hills.*  On 
the  prospect  of  an  attack,  the  emir,  a 
i^raiuison  of  Maleh  Shah,  made  every 
prepdration  of  defence.  The  fortifications 
were  repaired,  and  furnished  with  hostile 
eogtnee;  and  the  magaxines  of  provi> 
sioos  were  replenished.  Most  of  the 
male  Christian  population  were  consi- 
dered superfluous  consumers  of  stores, 
and  were  dismissed  from  the  place. 
Antioch  was  the  refuge  of  many  of  those 
people  whom  the  Latins  in  their  march 
had  dispossessed  ;  and  the  auxiliary  and 
natifo  troops  amounted  to  six  thousand 
or  seven  thousand  horse  soldiers,  and 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
foot.f 

The  formidnblc  appearance  of  the  city 
sunk  the  heroi^^in  oi  ^onie  of  the  ieatlers 
into  Umorous  pruduuce.    1  hey  urged  in 
oonncll  that  many  of  their  troops  were 
dispersed  over  the  country  in  variooe 
garrisons,  and  could  not  be  recslled  till 
the  spring.   In  that  season  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  wonld  send  money 
and  stores,  and  succours  of  men  wntild 
also  arrive  from  the  west.    But  I{;iy- 
mond  and  oiiiers  contended  that  inaction 
would  prodnce  ?iee  and  disorder ;  and  a 
delsy  of  the  attack  would  be  construed 
by  the  Turks  into  a  consequence  of  in- 
ability and  cowardice.      The  power  of 
God,  which  has  hitherto  privcn  ns  victory, 
will  still  be  our  spear  and  shield  ;  and 
while  we  are  favoured  by  heaven,  we 
need  not  fear  either  princess,  or  places, 
or  times.*'!   This  appeal  to  bravery  and 
religion  hanlshed  despondsney;  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  relaxation  or 
cowardice,  the  chiefs  bound  themselves 
by  oath  not  to  dosist  from  the  sir.rn  till 
the  city  sliould  he  taken  by  fore  e  or  sira- 
lagem.§    The  plan  of  attack  was  agreed 
upon  ;  and  the  camp  was  formed  round 
the  eaatern,  northern,  and  towards  the 
western  sides :  part  of  the  west,  and  all 
the  south  were  left  open  to  the  besieged- 
The  city  had  five  gate*? :  and  by  this 
arrangement,  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  and 

♦  Afchb.  of  Tyre,  686,  dec. 

t  Mas.,  ItaL  L,  161.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  688, 

6811. 

t  Rainond,  MS.  Aicfah.  ef Tyre,  689. 
i  fllahasbaiy,  43S. 
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the  <Tate  of  St.  George  belonged  to  the 
'J'urks.  The  other  three  gates  were 
blockaded.  Bohemond  and  Tancred, 
who  commanded  lim  Italians,  were  op- 
potite  the  entrtoce  of  the  east,  called  the 
^te  of  St.  Paul.  The  two  Roberte. 
Stephen  of  Chartret,  end  Hugh  Verman- 
dois,  wiih  the  Normans,  the  French, 
the  Flt'inij'h,  and  the  English  extended 
from  the  camp  of  BuIk  mond,  in  a  nor- 
therly direciion,  to  a  gate  called  the  gate 
of  ttie  dog.  From  this  gate  to  that  of  the 
duke,  ao  named  from  the  title  of  God- 
fnyt  were  Raymond  and  Adhemer  with 
the  people  of  Gascony,  Provence  and 
Burgundy.  Godfrey,  with  his  liroilier, 
and  Conon  of  Montnfrti,  nnd  Keguiaid  of 
Toul,  Rreompanied  by  jieople  of  Lor- 
raine, lite  Fnsons,  the  Saxuns,  Fraucuni- 
ans,  and  Bavarians,  extended  from  the 
gate  of  the  duke  towardt  that  of  the 
bridge.* 

For  some  time  the  Crusaders  rioted  in 
plenty,  totally  undisturbed  by  the  people 
of  Aniioch.  'I'he  valleys  round  the  city 
were  fertile  in  coni  and  grapes,  and  herds 
of  cattle  were  ltd  lu  llieir  rich  meadows. t 
Some  days  were  loat  by  the  beeieged  in 
the  oppreaaion  of  terror ;  bnt  at  length 
they  reaomed  their  heroism,  and  the 
horrors  of  war  began.  The  few  Greeks 
and  Armeninns  of  the  city  were  allowed 
free  communication  with  their  brethren  ; 


vigorous  attack,  and  the  monlderinir  hand 
ol  time  had  spared  it.  The  usual  bat- 
tering insiru iiieiiis  were  iiufTtu-tsKjI  :  anti, 
at  the  Ciisi  ui  much  ujvenliuu  ami  i;ibuur, 

they  elected  a  new  maehine  in  the  ehape 
of  a  tower,  and  filled  it  with  troope. 
The  eoldiers  of  Raymond  Wheeled  it  to 

the  gale  ;  but  the  showers  of  arrows  from 
the  'l\irks  destroyed  the  assailants,  and 
the  besieged  made  a  sortie  at  the  saiiie 
time,  and  set  hru  to  tiie  arittlcial  tower, 
which  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  Their 
enbeequeot  efforts  againet  the  walle  wen 
equally  vaiot  for  the  Antioehiana  atiaekod 
them  in  the  rear  as  well  89  from  the 
battlements.  As  all  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  Crusaders  had  been  foiled, 
they  now  opposed  the  Turks  by  meaos 
which  could  only  have  been  expected 
fro^  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of 
aavagee.  They  dug  immense  etones 
from  neighbouring  roeka,  and  aecuma* 
lated  them  in  such  piles  before  the  gaie 
of  the  bridge,  that  the  people  of  the  city 
were  in  that  quarter  effectually  bam- 
cadoed,* 

So  unskilful  were  the  operations  of 
the  besiegers,  that,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  Antioch  stood  firm  and  nnin* 
jured.  The  labours  of  the  Groiaee  were 
in  circle  rather  than  in  progression. 
The  distresses  which  they  had  made  in 
the  counlrv  now  recoiled  on  themselves  ; 


and  it  was  the  universal  complaint  that  i|n>y  repeated  ul  tli<  ir  improvident  waste 


ihey  reported  to  the  Turks  the  atate  of 
the  Franks,  and  the  preparations  for 
hostility.^   The  garrison  made  frequent 

sallies  from  the  onblockaded  gates  ;  and 
by  the  desultory  mode  of  war  in  which 
the  Turks  excel,  they  harassed  the  fora- 
ging parties,  and  liie  imperfectly  guarded 
places  of  the  camp.§  For  want  of  a 
bridge  near  the  station  of  Godfrey,  the 
Latin  soldiers  were  obliged  to  wade  or 
swim  over  the  river,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pass  when  they  were  in 
quest  of  provisions.  Ingenuity,  how- 
ever, at  length  assisted  them ;  and  a 
number  of  boats  lashed  together  united 
the  opposite  shores.  They  hurled 
enormoua  stones,  and  impelled  their  bat- 
tering-rams againat  the  walls ;  but  An- 
tioch had  in  former  ages  resisted  many  a 

•  Arehb  of  Tjie,  689.  Da  Goignas,  foL 

it,  part  2.  p.  87. 
f  Baldric,  10 1. 

i  Baldric,  uiti  $up»   Robert,  45. 
%  Alchb.  of  Tyre^  690«  Oa^ti,  11. 


of  the  forage  whicii  tiiey  had  collected 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  'i'he 
vicinitv  of  Antioeh  was  exhausted,  and 
the  wintry  season  prevented  any  com* 
merce  between,  the  camp  and  distant 
lands.  The  sword  of  the  enemy,  aud 
the  more  afHicting  pangs  of  hunger, 
daily  carried  ofl*  numbers  bolh  of  rich 
aud  poor.t  An  ox,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  Was  scarcely 
worth  fifteen  shiUiogs,  became  as  valu- 
able as  four  pounds.  The  price  of  a 
lamb  or  kid  waa  increased  nearly  twenty* 
fold.  The  pods  of  unripe  beans  were 
considered  as  delicacies ;  and  thistles 
were  held  in  the  same  estimation; 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  fuel,  they  could  only  be  half  boiled. 
Carrion  waa  openly  dressed ;  and  homao 


•  Arehb.  of  Tyre,  691. 

t  RolMTl,  46;    Fttldwr,  S90« 
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Mh  was  Mten  in  secret.*  Twanly^four 
■billingfi  scarealy  furnished  a  horse*^ 
provender  for  one  niffhl;  and  hence  the 
cavalrv,  which  ai  ihe  brtnntiin^  of  ihe 
siege  numbered  more  lliaii  seventy  thou- 
2andf  horses,  was  soon  afier  Ciiristmas 
raduced  to  two  thoasand.  Tha  winter 
laioa  wera  heavier  than  usual;  they 
made  a  iDoraBa  of  the  caoip*  and  putrified 
the  teats  and  military  accoutremenia. 
Pestilentinl  (n^pasp*?  necessarily  sprung 
from  llieso  calamities.  The  surface  of 
the  Laiiii  positions  presented  the  appear- 
aaee  of  one  vast  burial  place.  Many  of 
the  aoldiata  eacaped  avila  which  active 
bravery  could  not  rasiat,  not  patient  en- 
durance mitigate,  hy  Hying  to  the  Chria- 
lian  selilcmenis  in  Cilicia  and  Mesopota- 
inia.  ^^)bert  of  Normandy  went  lo  a 
new  English  colony  in  Lnodicea,  and 
did  not  reluru  to  the  arniv  ull  he  had 


flicted  their  enemy.  Expetieoca  at 
length  taught  the  Crusadera  the  proprtety 

of  vigilance,  and  of  total  separation  from 
the  people  in  Atilioch.  Under  the  dis- 
guise of  Greeks,  Syrians,  ami  Arme- 
nians, the  Moslems  frequently  mixed 
with  the  army,  and  reported  ita  condi> 
tioD  to  BafhasiaA*  A  repetition  of  aoch 
conduct  WHS  prevented  by  an  expedient 
at  once  ludicrous  and  dreadful.  Bohe- 
mond  slew  some  Turkish  prifoners, 
nnd  roasted  iheiii  m  n^*  ;ieral  presence. 
He  then  exclaimed  to  the  astonished  by- 
standers that  his  appetite  would  submit 
to  neceaaiiy,  and  that  dnriag  the  famine 
he  would  greedily  devour  what  at  other 
timea  would  be  loathaome  and  diaguai- 
ing.» 

Desertions  multiplied  ;  and  amonj^ 
tho«e  which  gave  nmHi  ofTetice  lo  the 
generals,  was  tiie  departure  from  the 


been  thrice  recalled 4    By  the  advice  of  1  army  of  Taliciua.    He  represented  to 


the  council,  Bohemood,  Tancred,  and 

Robert  of  Flanders,  with  all  the  cavalry 
and  fifteen  thooaand  foot  aoldiere,  made 

a  prcd-itory  excursion  into  the  Turkish 
territories.  Raymond  and  Adhemar  re- 
mained to  guard  the  camp.  Godfrey 


the  council  that  if  he  were  permitted  to 
go  to  Constantinople,  he  would  tndoce 
his  imperial  master  to  open  the  granariea 

for  the  benefit  of  his  liegemen.  He 
would  bind  himself  by  oath  to  rettirti. 
and  would  leave  his  tents  as  the  pledge 


Was  oppressed  by  illness.    Acquainted  oiius  iidelily.    Whether  the  chiefs  were 


with  every  movement  of  their  foes,  the 
Turfca  seised  thia  favourable  oceaaion 
of  attacking  them  ;  the  bravery  of  the 

Christians  rose  with  their  dangers ;  they 
roijtpd  ihe  infidels':  hut  the  impetuosity 
of  their  valour  urged  them  lo  press  too 
qtiickly  after  the  Turks  ;  and  their  im- 
prudence cost  iheui  dear;  for  a  new 
aally  w^aa  made  upon  their  divided  equa- 
drona,  and  the  Moalema  recovered  the 
day.  Bohemond  and  hia  troopa  returned 
to  the  camp  with  large  atores  of  provi- 
sions; hut  they  were  soon  exhaiisteti  hy 
the  ill  disciplined  army  ;  and  the  Turks 
learned  that  famine  had  once  more  af- 

*  The  astertion  of  cannihalism  is  made  bv 
Mjfm>if>ury,  p.  433.  Cannibali«im  was  carried 
to  t  great  extent  by  the  lowest  of  the  low,  who, 
ia  Uis  courae  of  the  siege,  were  fbmisd  into  a 
regular  battalion,  and  Iboght  bravely  with  the 
Turlca.  "El  kI  ^arracenom  noviter  intcrfccUim 
inyeaerunt,  iJiiua  caraes,  ae  si  es^ent  pecudis, 
•vi^iaaime  dtvorabont. 

t  Thia  ia  the  archbishop  of  Tyre'a  atatement, 
p.  692.  If  it  hp  rorrect,  thon.  the  Cruiadets 
loat  thirty  thout>aud  iiomea  at  the  siege  of  Nice, 
ind  in  their  aMfch  through  Ada  Minor. 

t  Pulcher,  391.  Gaiberi,  800.  Afchk  of 
Tjca,693.  Bad.  Cad.  305, 


aednced  by  theae  fair  promises,  or 
whether  they  foreaaw  hia  treachery,  and 
yet  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  their 
feelings,  is  an  uncertain  and  immaterial 

point.  Tatieius  and  his  soldiers  de- 
parted, never  to  return,  ami,  according  to 
the  lamentation  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tyre,  the  people,  with  so  pernicious  an 
example  before  them,  had  no  acruple  in 
violating  their  oatha  and  public  profea- 
aiona.t  The  deaertion  of  Taticiua  waa 

•  .Albert,  ii;U-2.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  693. 
Do  Ouignsi^  voU  iL,  liv.  12,  p.  #8.  Boraardos, 

p.  C91. 

f  This  is  the  account  of  the  flight  of  Tati> 
cius,  as  given  by  the  Latin  hi.«toriana.  Rai* 
raond,  146.  Guibert,  60S.  William  of  Tyre, 
f  9\.  The  story  is  far  morr  plausible  than  that  of 
the  princess  Anna.  Hhe  telle  us  (p.  2d2),  that 
Bohemond  had  fortned  plana  for  the  possession 
of  Antioch,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to  deliver 
it  up  to  Taticius  nj^reeably  to  the  conditiona  of 
his  oath.  A  report  was  at  that  time  in  circular 
tion,  that  the  saltan  of  Penia  waa  about  fD 
succour  Bai^hasian.  Bohemond  told  Taticaos 
that  the  Latin  ]trh}rcs  thought  this  succour 
waa  at  the  insugutiun  of  Alexius,  and  that 
therefore  thay  wauM  pnoiah  hia  tnaiM  by  de- 
stroying hia  gaDwralandaoldiari.  On  tius  hint 
Taticiasflod. 
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not  the  only  great  instance  of  cowardice  I  and  frauds  in  buying  and  selling,  were 

in  this  part  of  the  pioge.  Two  other  coi^Mizable  by  a  tribtinal,  which  was 
columns  of  the  sacred  army  gave  way.  composed  of  lay  and  clerical  eiders. 
The  warriors  were  confounded  by  ilie  .  The  pious  Adhemar  thougia  that  cooju- 
departure  of  William  viscount  Melun,  gal  a/fection  was  as  sinful  as  immodest 
mirntmed  the  Ctrpenter,*  and  the  Ana-  love,  and  that  perfect  chastity  would  be 
tics  were  disgraced  by  the  worldly*  viaited  by  divine  favour.  The  women, 
mindednefls  of  Peter. f  They  attempted  both  vicious  and  modest,  were  therefore 
to  fly  together,  but  Tancretl  met  them,  separated  from  the  men,  and  jibiced  iti  :i 
and  brouphl  them  to  the  lent  of  Bohe-  remote  corner  of  the  camp.  About  the 
inond.  Reproachcji  alone  would  not  same  time  Godfrey  rose  from  ihc  h^d 
have  constituted    their   puinslnnent,  ii\  of  eicl&ness,  and  the  people  iiad  no  diili- 

royal  authority  tnd  iaflveace  bad  not  |  culty  in  accounting  for  this  eonsolatioa 


turned  the  sword  of  justice  aside.  At 
the  request  of  Hugh  of  Vermandols,  Bo- 
hemond  accepted  the  declaration  and 
oath  of  William,  that  he  would  never 


by  their  retam  to  piety.* 

The  news  of  the  invasion  of  Syria  by 
the  Franks  had  spread  over  all  the  east, 

and  the  event  particularly  affected  the 


give  up  the  holy  undertaking,  or  bear  |  Muselman  power  in  Egypt.  The  caliph 
entiiav  against  Tancred  for  having  inter-  i  Mosihadi  had  heard  too  of  the  famished 


cepled  his  Highi.    Teier  likewise  was 

pardoned.! 

The  famine  still  continued,  and  was  as 
productive  of  crimes  as  the  most  un- 


condition  of  the  Christians  before  Antioch, 
and  thought  that  he  eould  dictate  terms 
of  amity.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
camp ;  but  the  Crttsaders,  forewarned 

'  ^        .  m  ft  •  •  . 


bounded  plenty.  The  Croises  were  in  of  its  approach,  prepared  to  receive  it 
that  sta'e  of  f^nllfn  ravage  desperation  ■  with  magnificence.  They  ornamented 
which  the.  extreme  of  misery  otien  pro- j  their  tents,  and  arrayed  lhem!»elves  in 
duces.  The  dying  and  tiie  dead  were  all  the  splendour  which  they  couid  as- 
spectacles  so  familiar  to  their  eyes,  that ,  sume.  Many  of  the  eoldiem  were  en- 
death  no  longer  taught  them  morality. !  gaged  in  military  exercises ;  others  in 
The  exhortations  of  the  clergy  to  virtue,  j  games,  and  the  chiefs  were  assembled 
though  ceaseless,  were  in  vain,  and  at  in  council.  The  ambassadors  were  sor- 
the  sngsfpstion  of  the  papal  legate,  judi-  prised  at  this  appearnnce  of  prosperity 
cial  punishments  were  inflicted  on  moral  and  strength,  and  <!(*!ivered  the  message 
crimes.    Gaming,  usury,  drunkenness,  i  which  the  siippoi^iuutt  of  another  state  of 

 I  things  had  dictated.    If  the  Clirislians 

wonld  be  obedicBt  to  the  Caliph,  he 

•  So  ralliM],  say  fJuibcrt  and  Robert,  not   

because  he  w<w  an  artificer  in  wood,  but  be-  ;  ~ 

caOM  his  battte-ftxfl  fell  with  lbs  weight  of  a  |    »  Albert.  234.   Gesta,  567.   Archbw  of  Tyr», 

hammer,  and  broke  through  helmtlsaild  bau*  695.    A  rumour  was   in  circolation  throogb 


berks.  Thf  viscount  of  Mclun  was  not  ccle«  '  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  that  Ptienf>.  tho  !*ou 
brateU  for  practical  religion.  He  prepared  his;  of  a  king  of  Denmark,  and  fifteen  huudred 
▼iaticent  for  Jerosalemfrointheplutiderof  poor  ,  men,  had  pertibed  in  a  vallej  in  Cappadocia. 


people  who  Itvod  near  hb  estate  in  Fnnoe. 

Guibert,  p.  ftOl. 

t  "  When  the  siege  grew  hot,  hia  devotion 
grew  eold ;  he  fbui^  .a  diflerence  betwisi  a 

vuluntury  fast  in  his  cell,  and  a  necessary  und 
indispensable  famine  in  a  camp;  m  that  being 
well  oigb  hunger-pinched,  this  cunning  com- 


Kilidgo  Atalsn  had  rallied  his  soldiers,  and  had 
fallen  upon  n?i<l  totally  destroyed  this  hotly  of 
the  champions  ot  the  cross,  in  their  march  from 
Uonatanttnople  into  8yri».    This  story  rests 

on  the  authority  of  Alliert  of  Aii  (p  -^3), 
and  his  transcriber,  the  Archhi<;hop  of  'J'yre  (p. 
(i'M),   Langebeck  (Script.  Herum  Dunicarum. 


paaioD,  who  was  a  trumpet  to  sound  a  march  j  iii.  631,  &et),  a  strenuona  advocate  for  it<( 

to  others,  secretly  sounded  a  ri-trrat  to  himsrlf.*'  trutli,  confesses,  that  not  one  of  the  Darii-h 
Fuller's  Holy  War,  book  i.,  c.  8.    The  Jesuit  i  historians  mentions  it.    He  aiteinpts  to  fortify 


Oultreman,  in  his  life  of  Peter,  does  not  men- 
tton  his  hero's  flight  from  Antioch. 


his  opiuiun  on  the  existence  of  a  bas-relief  in 
bronse,  exhibiting  Sueno  in  the  habit  of  a 


i  (^psta,  II.  Robtrt,  48.  The  latter  is  j  Crusader.  But  this  relief  was  made  by  order 
charitable  enough  to  hope  that  it  was  hunger, ,  of  Christian  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  last  hall  of 


and  not  oowaidioe,  which  mads  the  carpenter 

and  the  hermit  take  flight.  Baldric,  103. 
GuUwft,  60U  Tiid«bodus,7a7.  Mus.  Ital.  I., 
166. 


the  seventeenth  century.  There  b  i»o  domlN, 
however,  that  the  Danes  nuide  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Laod,  both  befoi«  and  aftsr  the  councU 
of  Clermont, 
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wished  them  pnMperity.    He  could  not 
uoderstand  the  reason  of  their  desire  to 
travel  armed  tu  the  holy  sepulchre.  If 
ihey  would  go  liuiher  as  pilgrims,  he 
wuulii  assist  ilieni  m  iheir  march.  The 
periuit>eiiua  ui  a  uionUi'i}    residence  iu 
Jefusalem  should  be  graoled  lo  every 
indiTidual  who  thought  that  it  was  hu 
duly  to  honour  the  temple  and  sepulchre. 
If,  however,  they  were  still  confident  in 
thpir  :irnij5,  he  warned    ihem  against 
leiiieriiy,  lur  »io  human  power  had  hith- 
erto etifectuaUy  opposed  ihe  caliphs  of 
Egypt.   The  chiels  of  the  Crusade  re- 
pliBdi  thai4hey  appeared  at  the  present 
tioie  as  warriors,  because  in  their  for- 
mer character  of  pilgrims  they  had  been 
despised    nnd    cruelly    treaied.  The 
Holy  Land  belonged  of  right  to  the  peo- 
ple uf  Ciuil,  and  though  in  chasligenn^ni 
ol  iheirodeoces  it  wasuuiier  the 'i'urkii>h 
yoke,  yet  the  wrath  of  heaven  was  sa- 
ilificd,  and  Palestine  would  onee  again 
flourish.    The  Muselmans  glorified  over 
tbs  vanquished  Greeks  ;  but  their  crests 
would  be  humhlfd  by  the  prowe«?s  of  the 
Latins,    'i'he  Egyptians  would  require 
the  indulgence  wtiicli  ihev  now  proffered. 
Ueaveu  had   givea    Jerusalem    lo  the 

Obrisiians,  and  man  could  not  withhold 
it  from  theoB.   They  would  retain  it, 

and  guard  the  sepulchre  from  all  profa- 
nation.* With  tills  reply  the  conference 
ended.  The  ambassadors  took  the  way 
for  Cairo,  and  were  accompauied  by 
^^puitps  of  the  Crusaders. t 

Bagha&iaa  observed  that  neither  hun- 
ger, nor  cold,  nor  fatigue,  could  turn  the 
holy  warriors  from  their  purpose.  He 
implored  the  aid  of  ail  the  Muselman 
princes  and  emirs  in  Syria,  and  those  of 
Cesarea,  Aleppo,  and  Ems,  prrjinrcd 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  intended 
that  they  should  be  aided  in  their  endea- 


*  Tbis  is  ths  acxoont  of  th«  smbsiiy  as  re. 

ported  hy  IJohert,  who,  lihort  in  most  ot"  his  nar- 
rtttives,  is  full  on  tbi«  subject.  The  archbishop 
of  'J';  re  relates  the  story  differently.  He  (elU  un, 
(p.  696.)  that  the  esiiph  rejoiced  in  the  sucetwes 
of  the  Ousaders  over  the  TurkH,  and  sent  am- 
beawdon  to  the  CbrimiaQfl,  urging  them  to 
coolioBe  the  siege  of  Antioeh,  and  even  offering 
them  aMistancc.  Do  Ciuignes  seems  to  have 
preft  rrrt]  ( his  narruti  vf  of  the  Arcbhishop ;  for  he 
leUs  ttic  same  tale,  though  he  baa  not  put  any 
aothority  io  bis  margin,  and  has  not  of  en  noticsd 
the  other  account.  ■ 
i  Raimoady  146. 


vours  to  enter  Anlioch  by  a  aortie  from 
the  city.    But  the  Frank?  were  informed 
of  these  schemef.  and   Bnhemond  and 
K.^viiiond  prep:ue(i  lo  incci  Uie re-enlorce- 
menl  bt  ioie  it  could  reach  its  destina- 
tion.   At  the  head  of  seven  hundred 
horaemen,  all  the  remaioa  of  their  onon 
splendid  cavalry*  the  prince  of  Tarentnm 
and  the  count  of  Tholouse  proceeded  to 
the  encounter,  which  took  place  in  a 
defile  where  individual  bravery  could 
not  be  oppressed  by  numbers.  Tlio 
attack  was  commenced  by  the  Turks, 
but  the  Christians  received  them  with 
oonched  lancea.  and  their  phalanx  waa 
impenetrable.  The  Moalema  retreated, 
and  the  Latins  paraued  them  with  de- 
struction.   Two  thousand  of  the  Turka 
lell  in  tliis  h:inh»  ;  their  hea(!s  were  cut 
olT  hy  their  ferocious   foes;    some  of 
which  trophies  of  victory  were  sent 
with  savage  exultation  to  the  Egyptian 
legates,  and  others  were  fixed  on  atakee 
round  the  camp  orahot  into  the  town,  in 
return  for  the  perpetual  insults  and  mock- 
ery of  the  people  of  Anlioeh.* 

Five  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  sies^e,  and  various 
were  the  calamities  which  the  brave 
Croaadera  had  turvired.  They  nov- 
refortified  the  ontworka  of  their  camp* 
and  tlieir  storehouses  were  replenished 
by  succours  from  Italy.  While  Europe 
was  agitated  wiih  rtifre  and  indignation 
against  Asia,  tiie  rej)ublic  of  Venice 
carried  on  her  trade  witli  the  Musel- 
mans, unmindful  of  religious  distinc- 
tions.!  Pisa  and  Genoa,  her  rivals  in 
commereet  took  a  part  apparently  more 
generous,  and  sent  a  large  •oceoor  of 

«  Baldric,  1 05.  Albert,  237.  Guibert,  504. 
Arehb.  of  Tyre,  697-8. 

■j-  Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  Venetians  used  to  buy  slaves,  and  sell  them 
to  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  Pope  Za- 
cbnry,  about  the  year  747,  prohibited  the  par- 
chai>e  of  Ghrislian  slaves  in  Rorar.  and  th<"  m]p 
of  thcu)  to  the  Moslems  in  Alnca.  A  iittio 
more  than  a  century  afterwards  the  public  autho- 
rity of  Venice  forbade  the  traffic  of  Christian 
slaves.  The  Venetians  used  to  sell  arms  to  the 
infidels,  until  the  emperors  Basil  and  CoMtan- 
thw,  towards  tbe  close  of  the  tenth  oentury, 
made  the  republic  put  a  stop  to  such  transaetkun. 
Marin,  Storia  civilo  et  [H»litio;i  commertio 
de'  Veneziani,  torn.  i.  p.  «Ut),  torn.  u.  p.  d&,  cited 
ID  Heefen,  Esiai  Bur  I'Influenee  doe  Croisades. 
Muratori,  Antiqoitates  Med.  iBvL  Dis.  us. 
vol  u.p.888. 
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men  and  provisions  to  their  brethren  at ' 
Aniioch.  The  vessels  arrived  at  the 
muuih  of  the  Oiontes ;  the  joyful  news 
was  800D  eommaniesled  to  ihe  camp ;  I 
erowda  of  voracious  pilgrims  ran  to  the  | 
eoast,  and  Bohemond  and  Raymond  also  i 
proceeded  thither,  with  some  regular 
bands  of  troops.  The  Turks,  ever  on 
the  watch  for  occasions  of  Imstility, 
prepared  an  ambuscade  of  four  ibou- 
saud  men,  by  whom  tlie  escort  on  its 
retom  was  attacked  in  a  defile.  The 
Christian  soldiers  were  encumbered  by 
hundreds  of  the  rabble,  carrying  provi- 
sions and  implements  of  war.  The 
Moslems  wf^re  inflamed  by  the  prospect 
of  booty,  and  iheir  scimitars  mowed 
down  their  unprepared  enemies.  'J'he 
prince  of  Tarenturo  took  flight,  and 
spread  the  n^ws  in  hts  camp.  Godfrey 
roused  his  fellow  princes  to  r»  venge 
the  death  of  their  brethren.  With  the 
two  Koherls,  Ilugli,  viui\  rMher  cliipr«,  he 
march  to  their  succour;  but  belnn  ho 
rpricheil  the  fulai  pass^age,  he  was  met 
by  Uuyaiund,  who  had  lost  many  of  his 
bravest  men.  Baghasian  put  all  his 
troops  in  motioo  ;  but  the  duke  of  Lor^ 
raine  returned  and  took  possession  of  an 
eminence  near  (he  city,  and  slew  or 
compelled  all  those  who  appeared  to 
return  to  the  shelter  ot  Uicir  walls  :  and 
those  troops  who  had  so  lately  defeated 
Kaymund,  had  no  hopes  of  safety  but 
in  a  second  victory.  The  women  of  An- 
tioch  lined  the  ramparts;  they  were 
vociferous  in  their  exhortations  to  their 
husbands  to  light :  and  the  Christians 
pretended  to  distinguish  the  sincere 
shout  of  the  Turkish  wives  from  the 
artificial  cries  of  the  female  Greeks  and 
Armenians.  But  Baghasian  had  ill- 
measured  the  strength  and  valour  of  the 
combatants ;  and  he  reopened  the  gates 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fugitives. 
The  historians  of  the  battle  commimd  us 
to  believe,  that  if  all  the  Christian  sol- 
diers had  fought  with  the  heroic  valour 
of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Nor- 
mandy (of  whom  stupendous  feats  are 
related),  few  of  the  Turks  would  have 
escaped  the  edge  of  their  falchions. 
Godfrey  cut  one  of  his  foes  through  the 
middle.  The  upper  part  of  the  body 
0'!!  ?o  the  ground  ;  but  so  firmly  did  the 
cli^^le:Hlt  sit,  ihul  the  lower  members 
remained  on  the  suddle,  and  the  airrighl- 


ed  horse  galloped  into  the  town.*  An- 
other wretched  Moslem  he  smote  asiiruier 
from  the  neck  to  the  groin,  by  taking 
sfm  at  his  head  with  a  sword ;  and  the 
weapon  not  only  performed  its  pre- 
scribed duty,  but  cut  entirely  through 
the  saddle  and  the  back-bone  of  the 
horse.  The  sword  of  Kobert  of  Nor- 
mandy cleft  the  ekull  of  a  Saracen  from 
the  crown  to  the  shoulders  ;  and  seeing 
one  of  tlie  pans  rolling  over  the  ground, 
he  charitably  dismissed  it  to  the  powers 
of  hell.  -Tancred  enjoined  his  squire 
not  to  publish  his  deeds ;  but  we  most 
not  let  the  modesty  of  the  hero  diminish 
our  admiration  of  his  courage.!  A  son 
of  Baghasian,  twelve  emirs,  and  two 
thousand  men  of  comiiiou  rank  fell  in 
this  dreadful  battle :  and  if  night  had 
not  suspended  the  victorious  heroes* 
ferocity,  Aolioch  would  have  fallen. 
The  spoil  reconciled  the  Christians  to  the 
dij^astcrs  which  they  h;ul  experienced. 
On  the  earliest  dawn  of  tlie  enr^nin'r  day 
the  Turks  quitted  tlx-  city,  eoliccied  tlie 
dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  and  buried 
them  in  the  common  place  of  interment 
without  the  walls.  Familiarity  with 
scenes  of  horror  had  extinguished  every 
feeling  of  humanity ;  the  Christians 
dragffifed  the  corpses  from  the  sepulchre, 
and  despoiled  them  of  their  dresses  and 
ornaments,  'i'hev  severed  the  heads 
from  the  trunks  ;  and  hfteen  hundred  of 
them  were  exposed  on  pikes  to  the  weep- 
ing Turks ;  and  some  were  sent-  to  the 
caliph  of  Egypt  in  proof  of  victory.^  

*T«sso  avcrit}es  a  feat,  siiiiilar  in  moit  re- 
ppcctf,  to  the  fierce  and  fair  Camilla. 
£  tra'l  collo,  e  la  nuca  il  colpo  aasesta  ; 
E  tronchi  i  nervi,  eM  gorgoiZQol  itaaa, 
Clio  rotando  a  cadcr  prima  la  testa* 
Prima  brutto  di  polve  immmida  il  viso, 
Che  giu  cadesse  ii  tronco :  tl  tronco  rcsta 
(Misenibile  moatro !)  in  sella  ihImk 
Ma  libero  i\v\  Ircn  con  mille  rote 
Ualcitrando  il  destrier  tin  sf  !o  sconte. 

La  Gerusaiemmc  Lib«r.  c.  ix.  70. 
t  M  est,  qaod  stapesm,  nee  satis  valeain 
stop^:  cum  homo  tam  pretiosus  laudis  emptor 
mox  pnraentis  ora  aroiigeri  sileotio  coaduserit 
adjurato.    Had.  Cad. 

i  Baldric.  106, 107.  RaiauHid,  147.  Albert, 
237.  Guibcrt,  605,  606.  .^rchb.  of  Tvro,  699. 
701.  Tudebodus,  790.  Ralph  de  Dicoto,  p. 
493.  M.  Paris,  p.  29,  30,  and  Be  Guigne«,  ii. 
89,  00 ;  whsra  Artbie  historiaoa,  however,  add 
little  to  the  accounts  of  the  T,-itinp.  Nfnlrnsbury, 
p.  448,  recites  tbc  acts  of  personal  prowcM  of 
(iodfrey,  and  gives  os  another  story  (on  tlie 
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The  lonlhsome  consequences  of  battle 
formed  no  impeilimeni  to  ilie  display  of 
other  liorr«»rs  of  war.  'I'he  savnire  war- 
riors before  Aniiocli  broke  Turkish  se- 
pulchres into  piecei,and  erected  a  fortress 
near  ihe  gate  of  the  bridge,  from  the  roint 
of  the  mansions  of  iliedead;  emulating 
the  hill  of  bones  berore  Nice,  which  had 
been  convrricd  into  a  tower  of  hostilily. 
The  coont  of  'I'holoiisp  nrrrpied  tiic 
dangerous,  aiui  tuerefore  honuiable,  oiFicc 
of  guarding  it;  and  this  exhibition  of 
bravery  silenced  a  ttionaand  ealomnies  of 
feigned  sickness  which  the  soldiers  had 
spread  against  him.  His  coldness  and 
srvpriiy  of  temper  made  him  unpopular; 
but  he  was  no  longer  branded  with  the 
charire  of%avarico,  wlien  he  ofave  to  Adhe- 
niar  and  some  oi\ier  ciiiefis  live  hundred 
narks  of  silver,  to  be  distributed  among 
such  of  ibeir  soMiers  as  had  lost  their 
horses  in  the  conflict.*  The  late  suc- 
cesses gave  courage  to' the  rouncils  of 
the  princes  ;  and  ihey  resolved  that  the 
gate  of  St.  George  on  the  west,  between 
the  mountain  and  the  Orontes,  should  be 
blockaded.  Tiie  coffers  of  Raymond 
ag|ain  were  opened,  the  works  were 
raised,  and  Tancred  accepted  the  post  of 
honour.  The  army  found  that  the  firm- 
neis  of  the  young  warrior  was  eqoal  to 

t4»tiiDonj  of  an  eye-witness)  Of  that  reDownei] 
chieAain  fiehting  with  and  destroying;  a  lion  near 
Antioch.  'J'he  roan  wliu  told  Malmsbury  this 
story,  though  be  the  action,  should  have 

doubted  the  evidence  ol  his  sensen.  ^uch  of  the 
Cbiiftiaas  (about  one  thoaaond)  u  wars  slain 
threw  aside  their  coats  of  mail,  pat  on  the  white 
robe  of  martyrs,  and  went  to  heaven  glorifyini^ 
Ood ;  but  saying  also  to  infinite  majesty,  **  Quare 
BOD  deliendis  sanf  oinem  nostrom.  qoi  hodie  pro 
too  nomine  rflTusus  est  ?"  Ciesla  Francoruro, 
p.  13.  The  reader  must  nlromly  have  recollected 
tnd  coincided  in  the  opiniou  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  **  It  were  better  to  have  no  opinimi  of  God 
fit  all,  than  Kuch  an  opinion  as  b  unworthy  of 
bun ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  con- 
toniely ;  and  certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach 
cribeDai^."  Essay  17. 

Better  be  domb  than  soperatitiotis  s 

Who  violates  the  Godhead  is  most  vicious 
Against  the  nature  he  would  worship:  He 
Will  honor'd  be  in  all  siiuplicity. 
Have  all  bio  aetions  wondered  at,  and  view'd 
With  silence  and  amarrmcnt;  not  '.rith  rude, 
DuU  and  profane,  weak  and  imperfect  eyes, 
Btva  bttsy  search  made  in  his  myMeries. 

Ben  Jonson. 

*  Raimond,  U7.   Aichb.  ct  Tjm,  701»  702. 

Baldric,  107. 


his  bravery;  that  he  was  as  vigilant  in 
defence,  as  prompt  in  attack.  Indeed* 
the  Turks  were  now  completely  shut  up, 
and  unable  lo  obtain  provisions  or  wood 
or  other  necessaries.  They  had  hcen 
usually  supplied  by  the  Armenians  and 
Syrians  from  the  mountains :  but  Tan* 
cred  intercepted  the  soccours  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  turned  them  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Christian  camp.f  The 
country  round  Antioch  was  in  possession 
of  the  besiegers  ;  and  as  the  season  of 
spring  was  returned,  communications 
were  opened  with  distant  countries.  By 
gifts  pioportioned  to  their  Tarioos  sta- 
tions, Baldwin,  lord  of  Edessa,  conci- 
liated his  fellow  crusaders,  who  had  often 
breathed  incliorfinion  at  his  infidelity  to 
the  sacred  cause,  and  had  repined  at  his 
comparative  prosperity  and  ease.  An 
Armenian  prince,  whose  territories  ad- 
joined those  of  Baldwin,  sent  a  magni- 
ficent tent  as  an  offering  of  friendship  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  But  Pancrates* 
who  was  always  anxious  for  revenge 
against  Baitiwin  nnd  hi?  friends,  captured 
the  present,  and  sent  it  as  his  own  gift 
to  Bohemond.  Prudence  should  have 
dictated  to  Godfrey  a  dignified 
ence  on  the  natter :  hot  with  his  most 
intimate  companion,  Robert  of  Flanders,^ 
he  repaired  to  the  tent  of  Buhemond,  and 
demnndfMl  the  present.  The  avaricious 
Italian  relused  to  restore  it.  Godfrey 
laid  his  complaint  before  the  council  ; 
and  a  piece  of  silk  excited  the  passions 
of  thousands  of  men»  who  had  despised 
air  worldly  regards,  and  had  left  Europe 
in  order  to  die  in  Asia.  The  justice  of 
Godfrey's  claim  was  apparent,  and  could 
not  but  be  acknowledged.  Bohcmond 
listened  to  the  general  opinion,  deliver- 
ed the  tent  to  the  duke,  and  peace  was 
restore d.§ 

The  prosperity  of  the  Christians  was 
checked  by  the  news  of  the  preparations 
which  the  sultan  of  Persia  was  making 
for  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  The  alarm 
among  the  Crusaders  increased  ns  the 
rumour  s[)ff  ad,  and  importance  wa>  ^  vea 
to  popular  lear,  by  the  retreat  of  Stephen, 


♦  Guibcrt,  506.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  702. 

t  Geeta  14.    Mus.  lUl.  i.  171,  175. 

i  Kohert  of  FlandsEf  was  always  the  fidoe 

Achates  of  Godfrey. 
^  Albert,  242.  * 
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eoant  of  Charircs,  who  pleaded  illness  ,  lies  procured  him  the  favour  of  Ragha- 
ancl  ihe  salubrity  ot  Alexandrelia.    Bui  *  siaii,  and  he  was  crttnisicd  wiiti  jiulitary 


ihe  people  attributed  his  reiireineat  to 
any  other  cau«e  rather  than  that  of  cor- 
poral iofirmity.   He  took  with  him  four 


aud  civil  charges.  There  wa»  an  aiiiuiiy 
between  the  charaetere  of  Bohemoiid 
and  Phiroozt  and  to  various  periods  of 


itiousaiid  uieo.    This  great  eecesdion  !  ihe  siege  tlie  accideots  of  war  brought 

roused  the  princes  lo  the  eiiacuuenl  of  ihe  Italian  and  the  Armenian  into  inter* 


new  laws  for  ihe  preveiilion  of  de^erlion, 
and  lor  the  eulurceuicni  ol  (hdci{)lme  : 
and  accordingly  he  who  retired  wiuiuui 
the  leave  of  the  council  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  homicidet  and  as  one  who  had  com- 
mitted sacrilege.*  I'he  report  of  aid 
from  Persia  animated  the  besieged  into 


course.  The  m;icrnificient  promises  of 
ilie  former  seduced  iIil  huier  from  his  al- 
legiance, and  it  was  siipulaied  thai  the 
towers  should  be  delivered  to  the  Chris- 
tians.* Bohemond  fonnd  that  Godfrey* 
Hugh,  and  the  two  Roberts*  woald  ae* 
eept  the  cession  of  Antiocb  upon  any 


new  acts  of  treachery.  They  felt  the  terms  ;  but  the  count  of  Tholouse  was  as 
miseries  of  war,  and  they  solicited  a  j  anifiitious  as  the  prince  of  Tarentum, 
iruce«  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  arrange 
the  conditions  which  should  uccoaipauy 
the  cession  of  Uie  place.  It  was  agreed, 
then,  that  the  horrors  of  the  sword  should 
be  stayed,  and  the  mutual  promises  were 
ratified  by  raligioue  taoetions.  The 
ciiy*s  gates  were  opened,  and  there  was 
a  free  and  familiar  comniuiiicaiion  be- 
tween ihe  various  pt'0|)le.  The  conclud- 
ing day  of  the  truce  arrived,  and  no  oli'ers 
of  capitulation  were  made  by  the  Turks. 
On  the  contrary ,  they  violated  their  oath, 
and  seized  as  a  prisoner  the  person  of 


and  sufpecied  sinister  motives  in  all  his 
aciiont).  iu  a  general  council,  then* 
Bohemond  declared  the  necessity  of  a 
ehaoge  of  measuras  .for  the  capture  of 
Anitoch.  For  seven  months  the  army 
had  suffered  every  human  misery.  Blooa 
had  been  shed,  famine  had  devastated 
the  crusading  ranks,  and  Anliocli  siill  re- 
mained in  ihe  hands  of  ihe  eru  rny,  I'he 
ho^iia  ul  i^eidia  were  approaciiing,  and 
would  compel  the  Franks  to  raise  the 
siege.  As  bravery  had  been  nnsuecesa* 
ful,  it  was  politic  to  resort  to  other 


Walo,  a  noble  cavalier,  who  had,  like  i  means  to  get  po-^session  of  the  city  befoio 

many  of  his  comrades,  been  wanderiivj;  ihe  :^rriv-il  of  the  Persians:  and  as  an  in- 
in  the  groves  of  Anlioch.    The  armed   ciit  inciit  lo  the  etuerprises  of  iho  chiefs. 


duu=^,  as  an  indiL^nant  observer  calls  the 
Mobiems,  loriured  the  iJhrisiian,  and 
tore  his  body  to  pieces.f 

The  Latins  recommenced  the  siege 
with  indignation  and  fury,  and  the  de- 
fence became  every  day  more  feeble. 
But  when  it  w.i'<  least  needed,  stratagem 
was  called  in  lo  ihe  aid  of  valour.  Near 
the  gate  of  St.  George  were  three  towers, 
which  were  guarded  by  three  brothers  of 
a  noble  Armenian  tribe,  and  it  was  not 
considered  that  any  dignity  was  loet, 
when  their  family  took  the  occupation 
and  name  of  Beni  Zerri,  or  the  sons  of 
armour-makers. f  At  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Antioch,  Phirouz  was  the  head 
of  the  race,  lie  was  a  man  of  a  low 
and  sordid  disposition.  He  made  re- 
ligion subservient  to  his  passions,  and 
dttMrting  the  faith  of  his  family,  he 
nnited  with  the  Muselmans.   His  abili- 


*  Arehb.  ofTyrc,  703. 
Robert,  52  ,53. 

i  Archb.  ofTyre,704.  Albert,  SU.  Tode- 

bodun,  7t>2. 


the  pnncipaliiy  ol  Auliocii  ought  to  be 
the  reward  of  skill  and  wisdom.  The 
count  of  Tholouse  was  the  only  prince 
who  refused  his  assent  to  this  propo- 
sition.t  He  speciously  declared  that 
all  the  Crusaders  were  brothera  and 
equals,  and  that  the  fruits,  as  well  as  the 
dangers  of  war,  should  be  in  common. 
Tiie  news  of  ihu  approach  of  the  Persiau 
succour  became  every  day  more  alarm- 
ing, and  policy  could  only  suggest  that 
the  city  should  be  immediately  take»,  or 
that  a  large  part  of  the  army  should 
repel  the  menacing  foe.  The  council 
again  was  summoned,  the  united  assent 
of  ihc  duke  of  Lorraine,  ihe  count  of  Ver- 
inaiulois,  and  the  two  Roberts,  overbore 

*  Robert  and  Fulchcr,  as  if  ashamed  that 
Antioch  should  be  taken  by  stratagem,  assert 
that  Jesus  Chnst  appeared  repented ly  to  Phi- 
rouz in  tlream<.  ;un!  rrtiortrc!  him  tO  dehver  Up 
the  city  to  the  UhnsUaii  army. 

tTllis  is  WilUaai  ol  l>Te*e  aeeoaDt,  706. 
Baldric  and  Tudebodtw  state  that  the  prapoal* 
tion  was  refused  by  all,  p.  109,  70!!.  Te  this 
I  account  Guibert  inclioea,  p.  509, 
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ifae  opfMMition  of  the  selfisli  Provencal ; 

snd  it  wu  resolved  that  no  sentiments 
were  so  worthy  of  being  adopted  as  those 
of  thp  prince  of  Tarenlum.  Jerusalem, 
and  ihe  Holy  Land«  were  the  places  for 
which  ilie  Croises  had  left  Europe  ;  and 
it  would  be  dishonourable  to  ihe  crusa- 
diog  caose,  if  the  army  ahould  perish 
for  want  of  generoaity  to  an  individual. 
Bohemond  then  revealed  his  frendahip 
■with  Phironz,  and  the  offer  of  the  rene- 
gaJo  to  deliver  to  him  the  city.  The 
princes  promijied  lo  iheir  brother  chieftain 
lhai  Aiitioch,  in  the  event  of  the  conquest 
of  lU  ehoQld  be  hia  prize ;  but  the  gift  was 
fettered  by  the  condition  that  if  the  em- 
peior  Alexius  should  come  to  the  aue* 
covr  of  the  Christians,  Bohemond  must 
acknowled<;e  his  feiulal  superiority.* 

By  the  medium  nf  a  «on  of  Phirouz, 
who  was  a  Turkish  spy  in  the  Christian 
camp,  the  plot  for  the  completion  of  the 
treachery  waa  aettled.  The  eaoae  of 
the  mmodr  cannot  be  diaeovered,  but  it 
lOon  waa  believed  in  Anlioch  that  a  plan 
was  in  action  of  delivering  the  city  to  the 
Christians.  The  remnants  of  ihe  (i  reeks 
and  Armenians  had  always  been  objects 
of  apprehension  to  Baghasians ;  their 
motions  were  regarded  with  suspicion, 
aad  the  Tuikiah  eouneil  reaolved  that 
atiortly  all  the  tributariea  ahould  be  pat 
to  death,  if  the  Peraian  succour  did  not 
arrive.  Bnghasian  was  unlimited  in  his 
confidence  to  Phirotiz.  and  \he  courtiers 
%vr>re  jealous  o(  ihf  iuilucnce  ot  ilie  rene- 
gado.  They  uttered  their  suspicions  of 
hia  loyalty,  and  he  waa  summoned  to 
their  preaenee.  Before  they  eould  charge 
him  with  treachery  he  roae  in  the  eha* 
racter  of  a  brother  aettator«and  profeaeed 
him-elf  a  friend  to  any  measures  of  pre- 
'  iniion  that  mi^hl  be  adoptftl.  Hp 
thought  that  the  guards  of  iho  lowers 
should  be  changed,  and  by  that  measure 
all  aecret  tntereourae  between  Uie  be- 
aiegera  and  the  beaieged  would  be  cut  off, 

•  Kobert,  54.  Baldric.  108.  Guibert,  50^-10. 
William  of  Tyro,  706->7.  It  appears  from  Rad. 

Cad.  309,  that  Bohemond  s«nt  Tmirred  and  his 
lroop«  away  from  Antioch  nt  tlio  tinio  nf  these 
proc^diiig^,  and  that  Tancreil  did  not  know  of 
ihem  till  Antioeh  wm  taktn.  Tmnered  was 
!  \'Mv  indiijiiant.  and  doclainii-d  i^trotic;Iy  ntrniriKt 
bohemond 'a  jealous  and  «elQbh  trrnpor.  Ualdric 
MVS  that  Tancred  knew  all ;  but  Buldric'n 
sQthority  in  a  case  of  this  natora  cannot  be  put 
ID  oppoitiioii  to  that  of  Tancfad's  biographer. 


Adfice  ao  jadieiona*  so  apparently  pa- 
triotici  checked  the  suggestions  of  ca- 
lumny, and  Bagliasian  and  his  council 
declared  their  eoneurrence.  The  next 
inoriiinfj  was  ilie  time  appointed  for  the 
change  of  guard,  but  in  the  interval  the 
work  of  treason  was  to  be  executed.  In 
the  repoae  and  alienee  of  the  night,  Bo- 
hemond with  hia  troopa  ad?anced  cloee 
to  the  walls.  He  sent  a  trusty  friend  to 
watch  the  signs  of  Phironz.  The  rene» 
gado  and  the  soldier  were  conversing", 
while  tlie  officer  on  watch  passed  the 
lower,  i  he  soldier  retired :  Phirouz 
presented  himself,  and  received  from  the 
officer  warm  eommendationa  for  atriet 
attention  to  dnty.  Tlie  Christian  re- 
turned to  hia  eomradee  with  the  newa 
that  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution. 
Tfie  traitor  lowered  some  ropes.  But 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  in- 
stigate the  Latins  to  enter  on  this  novel 
and  hazardoua  enterprise,  and  at  length 
Bohemond  himaelf  moanted  the  walls. 
No  one  followed  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  hia  troops,  in  despair 
of  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  His 
re-appearanee  dissipated  the  panic;  and 
all  the  Croises  were  now  anxious  for  the 
escalade.  In  their  impatience  the  ladder 
broke,  and  only  aixty  aoldiera  reaebed 
the  ramparta«  Bui  these  men  prepared 
the  way  for  their  friends  with  dreadful 
effect.  They  seized  ten  towers,  and 
slew  tlie  iriinrds.  A  postern  was  then 
opened,  and  the  whol^  army  entered  the 
city  with  all  the  ferocity  of  triumphant 
religious  zealoiii,  and  the  insolence  which 
filla  the  mind  when  an  obstinate  leaiat- 
anee  haa  been  OTcreome,  The  banner 
of  Bohemond  was  hoiated  on  a  principal 
eminence ;  the  trumpets  bravf^d  the 
trirtmph  of  the  Christians;  and  with  the 
aflirmation,  "  Deus  id  vult !"  they  com- 
menced their  butchery  of  the  sleeping 
inhabitants.  For  some  time  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians  were  equally  exposed^ 
with  the  Moaelmana :  but  when  a  pause 
was  given  to  murder,  and  the  Christians 

*  "  The  Christiana  issaing  in,  and  exasperated 
with  the  length  of  the  siege,  so  remembered  what 
they  had  sullerad,  lhatthejr  Ibrfiot  what  they  bad 

to  do.  killing  prnmi^runusty  ('hri!?tinn  citizens 
with  Turk*.  'I  hus  passions,  like  heavy  hodiea 
down  steep  bills,  once  in  motion,  move  them- 
selves,  and  know  no  ground  but  the  bottom***"^ 
Fuller,  Holy  War,  book  i.  ch.  17. 
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hecnme  distioguished  from  the  infidels,  a 
mirk  was  put  on  the  dwellings  of  the 
fornier,  and  ifieir  edifices  were  regarded 
as  sacred.  The  dignity  of  age,  the  help- 
letSDetf  of  youth,  and  llie  beauty  of  the 
weaker  sex,  were  disregarded  by  the 
Lalln  eavagea.  Hooaea  were  no  sanc- 
tuariet ;  and  Ihe  aighl  of  a  mosq  ic  added 
Dfiw  virulence  (o  crueltv.  If  the  foriune 
of  any  Moslem  guided  him  safely  throiiirh 
the  btreets,  the  country  without  the  walls 
afforded  no  retreat,  for  the  plains  were 
aeoured  by  the  Franks.  The  citadel 
alone  was  neglected  by  the  conqaerora  $ 
and  in  that  place  many  of  their  foes  se- 
cured themselves,  before  the  idea  was 
entertained  of  tiie  importance  of  subju- 
gating it.  The  number  of 'I'urks  massa- 
cred on  this  ni<,'ht  was  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand. The  fate  of  Baghaiiiaa  was  melan- 
choly and  unmertled.  He  escaped  with  a 
few  friends  through  the cruaadera' camp, 
and  reached  the  mountains*  Fatigue, 
di9?ippoinlment,  and  the  loss  of  blood 
from  the  npofiiniT  of  an  old  wound,  ranscd 
a  ^iddinet^s  in  his  head,  and  he  fell  from 
his  horse.  His  attendants  raised  him  ; 
but  he  was  helpless,  and  again  became 
fltretehed  on  the  ground.  They  fancied, 
or  heard  the  approach  of  the  enemy; 
and*  aa  in  moments  of  extremity  the 
primjirv  Inw  of  nature  is  paramount,  they 
left  their  master  to  his  fate.  His  groans 
cauffhi  the  ear  of  a  Syrian  Christian  in 
ihe  forest,  and  he  advanced  to  the  poor 
old  man.  The  appeal  to  humanity  was 
made  in  vain ;  and  the  wretch  struck  off 
the  Ik  ul  of  his  prostrate  foe,  and  carried 
it  in  triumph  to  the  Franks.* 

The  attendants  and  fidlowers  of  the 
camp  pillaged  the  houses  of  Antioch  as 
soon  as  the  spates  had  been  thrown  open  ; 
but  the  soldiers  did  not  for  awhile  suffer 
their  rapacity  to  check  their  thirst  for 
blood.  When,  however,  every  species 
of  habitation,  from  the  marble  palace  to 
the  meanest  hovel,  had  been  converted 
into  a  scene  of  slaughter*  when  the  nar. 

•  Robert,  55.  llril.lnc.  109—113.  Albert. 
844—247.  Guiberl,  iilO,  511.  Archh.  of  Tyre! 
710—712.  Rad.  Cad.  308.  De  Guigneis  II. 
91—93.  Mftlrasbury,  434.  Ordcricus  Vitalb, 
737.  Tasso  makeii  Phirouz  die  htforc  Jerusalem. 
But  in  truth  he  survived  the  eie^e,  returned  to 
Antioeh,  and  drew  to  hia  party  many  disaflfectcd 
Christians*  He  betrayed  them,  however,  to  the 
MuHclmana ;  lie  tbjuraii  CbrtitiaoUy ;  and  died 
as  a  robber. 


row  streets  and  the  spacious  squares 
were  all  alike  disfic_rured  with  human 
gore,  and  crowdeti  with  mangled  car- 
casses, then  the  assassins  turned  robbers, 
and  became  as  mercenary  as  they  had 
been  merciless*  The  city  wan  rich  in 
most  of  the  various  luxuries  of  the  east ; 
but  her  money  had  been  expended  in 
supplying  tlie  inhabitants  with  provisions 
(hiring  ihe  sic^e.  Some  store:^  of  corn, 
wuie  and  oil,  liad  not  been  exii.m>ted  ; 
and  lite  Crusaders,  ciianging  liieir  tierce- 
ness  for  the  more  civilized  vices  of  de- 
bauchery and  hypocrisy,  ate  and  draokt 
rendering  thanks  to  God.  The  diaci- 
pline  of  the  camp  was  relaxed  ;  un- 
bounded license  was  given  to  the  pas- 
sions;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  trenerai 
prolligacy,  the  miracles  which  heaven 
had  wrought  for  its  people  were  for- 
gotten, and  its  judgments  were  4^ 
spieed.* 

The  new  citizens  were  called  to  war 
a  few  days  after  they  had  achieved  their 
conquest.  The  defeat  of  tfic  sultan  of 
^ilee,  and  tlie  devastation  of  the  Turkish 
counines,  had  dlled  the  oriental  courts 
with  surprise  and  ala^m.  T^e  emperor 
of  Persia  aummoned  all  his  hosts  to 
scourge  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet ;  and 
the  people,  in  every  degree  of  subjection 
to  him,  formed  under  the  banners  of  reli- 
ffion.  His  minister  and  greatest  officer, 
Kerboga,  emir  of  Mosul,  commamled  the 
levies.  Kilidge  Arslan  collected  his 
broken  foTces,  and  joined  them ;  and  ihe 
oniied  army  consisted  of,  at  least,  two 
hundred  thousand  men.t  Fortunately 
for  the  Crusaders,  the  wisdom  of  Ker- 
bnga*s  measures  had  not  been  equal  to 
his  personal  bravery.  Treating  his  foes 
with  orthodox  Muselman  contempt,  he 
had  not  foreseen  the  fall  of  Antioeh.  His 
march  waa  through  the  principality  of 
fidessa ;  and  he  had  halted  for  the  pap- 
pose of  annihilating  the  power  of  Bald* 
win.  But  three  weeks  had  been  devoted 
in  vain  to  incessant  attacks,  when  intel- 
ligence of  the  fall  of  the  Syrian  capital 
compelled  the  Persians  to  cross  the  Eu- 

•  Albert.  S47.  Guibert,  441.  Geeta,  507. 

RaJ.  Cad.  30S. 

I  8ucli  is  ihe  stittemont  of  AlUrrt  of  Aix. 
Tudcboduti  (p.  791)  numbero  tiic  i'cri>mn«  «t 
tbrM  bondrsM  and  ■isty-fiv«  tbouftnd  bmd  j  and 
Kalph  of  Caaii  (p.  818)  at  firar  huadrsd  ihocK 
•and. 
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phrates,  and  haiteo  to  tbe  relief  of  their 
opprefwd  lilies.* 
Tbe  hosts  of  the  Moslem  world  pitched 

their  terrls  round  the  fallen  rapttal  ;  and 
re-enforccd  the  ciiadel  which  iheir  ene- 
mies had  so  inconsideraleiy  aeglecled.t 
Suil  ihe  Turks  raighi  have  been  subdued, 
lod  the  fomeee  might  have  been  taken, 
if  the  Christians  had  had  only  men  and 
walls  to  contend  with.  Bnt  a  few  days 
of  luxury  had  oonsomed  all  the  provi- 
sions whirh  wprp  in  the  city:  and  when 
the  Persians  appeared,  the  Crusaders 
sought  in  vain  to  accumulate  fresh  stores 
from  the  duvai<iaied  vicinity.  Tiie  sword 
vat  without*  aod  famine  was  within ; 
and  the  Moslems  too  resolved  to  conquer 
by  ''larvaitoOi  if  their  scimitars  should 
fail.  They  took  tbe  port  of  Su  Simeon, 
'turned  the  ships,  and  by  the?*?  means, 
uie  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean could  no  longer  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Christians.  All  the  dis- 
iiesies  of  the  Cmsaders  before  the  walls 
were  notfaing«  when  compared  with  the 
borvsrs  they  suffered  now  that  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  city.  So  long  as 
ihere  was  any  food  for  the  horses,  the 
Mood  of  these  animals  was  drank,  and  then 
ilieir  He&h  was  devoured.  Vegetables 
the  most  nauseous  were  greedily  eaten  ; 
they  boiled  the  leafes  of  trees;  the 
skin  of  animals,  and  even  tbe  le»> 
ther  of  the  military  accoutrements  were 
stewed  for  food.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
so  foul  and  insipid  in  itself,  but  that 
lainine  rendered  it  palatable.  Misery 
levelled  all  natural  as  well  as  arlilicial 
distinctions.  The  courage  of  the  war- 
rior, ibe  pride  of  the  noblemen,  the  dt^^ 
niiied  virtue  of  the  matron,  and  the  re- 
tired bash  fulness  of  the  virgin,  all  were 
tPilrired  to  the  level  of  the  ignoble  and 
tlie  vicio;is,  by  the  cravings  of  unsatisfied 
aiui  mcreasiug  hunger.  The  people 
begged  and  clamoured  for  food.  All 
nnlts  felt  the  distreis  alilce ;  and  even 
Godfrey  was  at  last  left  without  horses 
money.^  According  to  one  writer, 
J  owever,  the 
cease  to  cry, 

*  Bildriclll,llS.  Albert, S48.  Guibert.302. 

f  Albert,  248-250.  Anhb.  of  Tyre.  714. 
I>u  (jange,  note  on  the  AleziaU,  p.  68.  Malms- 
bory,  m. 

i  Kobert.  59.  Baldric,  117.  Raimond,  t63. 
Giubiit,ftl8.  Aicblk  of  l>ra^  716-717. 


poor  wretches  did  not 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 


bat  onto  thy  name  be  the  praise!'*  or  to 
reflect  without  pleasure,  that  the  Lord 
chastens  every  son  whom  he  receives.* 

Resignation  wns  pcrhnps  the  virtne  of 
some  ;  but  all  the  army  had  not  the 
courage  of  martyrs  ;  and  their  minds 
were  only  kept  from  the  liofitif!*  of 
despair  by  the  faint  hope  that  they  might 
ei«  long  be  relieved  by  some  new  baiu<« 
lions  of  Crusaders.  A  great  many  sol* 
diera  escaped  over  the  walls.  Among 
tliose  whose  names  hive  been  preserved, 
were  Willinm  and  Albcric  of  Grani/ne- 
nil ;  the  former  of  whom  had  married  a 
sister  of  Bohemond  ;  and  as  the  latter 
was  both  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  soldier* 
he  was  attached  to  the  holy  eause  from  a 
double  motive.  William  the  Carpenter 
disregarded  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  army,  and  fled. 
A  few  obscure  names  are  mentioned ; 
and  the  indignant  archbishop  of  Tyre 
exclaims,  that  he  remembers  not  the 
rest ;  for  as  their  names  are  strnek  out 
of  the  holy  volume  of  life,  they  cannot 
be  inserted  in  his  book.f 

The  fugitives,  failed  in  their  hope  of 
escaping  in  n  vessel  at  the  port  of  St. 
Simeon,  took  tlie  road  to  Alexandroita, 
ami  after  a  series  uf  dangers,  not  much 
less  eabraitous  than  those  which  they  had 
fled  from,  they  joined  the  count  of 
Chartres*  Their  miserable  appearance 
spoke  too  well  the  state  of  the  Laiina 
before  Antioch,  and  les^t  they  tliould  be 
thought  dascrters  on  frivolous  muses, 
they  e.\aggerai«'d  the  nfllictiont*  of  their 
brethren,     i  lie  seal  appeared  now  to  be 

set  on  the  desperation  of  the  erosade,  and 
Stephen,  therefore,  commenred  his  re- 
treat to  Europe.  '  At  Fhilomelia,  in 
Phrygia,  he  met  the  emperor  of  Con* 

stantinople,  who  was  advr\nrin*?  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  anticipated  conque.st.s  of  the 
Latins ;  or,  as  his  daughter  declares,  to 

•  Baldric.  117.  Tudeb.  798.  AlesiMi.  p.  B8f 
note.    Do  Guigncs,  livre  13. 

fTudebodus,  799.  BaJdric,  117.  Albert, 
flSi.  Ardlb.on>i«,717.  ^Aliimaltiqaonim 

Domina  non  tencmus ;  quin  deleta  de  libro  vits, 
priEgenli  operi  non  sunt  inscrenda."  The  fugU 
lives  let  themselves  over  Antioch  hy  means  of 
ropes.  Baldric  telta  oa  that  their  bands  were 
drfaJfully  cxroriaJod  ;  not  an  unlikely  circum- 
Htiince  ;  mid  ilip  knowlcdii«i  of  itmuMt  have  t>©«n 
grateful  to  llietr  indignsiil,  and  perhaps  envious 
brethren,  who  alio  amuaed  Ui«aiMlv«s  wilb  eall* 
ing  them  the  rope-di 
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aid  his  feudal  subject  in  the  siege  of  An- 
tioch.  Fresii  [taniLS  of  EuropcMu  Uru- 
eaders  liu<l  ^liuril}  Uciuit^  iiial  uuic  arrived 
ai  iiie  iiub^hurust  and  iiad  mixed  ibeai' 

telvw  witb  the  weil-appoialed  wtmj  of 
Alexias.  The  siorieii  ot  the  fugiu ves  had 
the  tame  efiecl  on  the  impenai  mind  ae 
on  that  of  Sicpheo.     The  iirsl  and  great 

objcci  ol  policy  was  lo  preserve  the  em- 
pire 111  Ils  present  cuiidiuon,  and  noi  lo 
wasie  Its  resources  in  cliaUiii  expedilioiio. 
Yti  Lilt;  emperur's  army  was  uuiueious, 
and  it  be  had  been  a  braf  e  priiiee«  he 
would  have  aided  the  Latioa  in  duaipatiog 
the  clouds  of  Tartara.  But  prudence  or 
fear  predominated ;  gratitude  never  whis- 
pered that  the  Cru^^aders  should  be  re- 
quited fur  the  conquest  of  Nice,  and 
the  return  lo  Coiksiaiiunople  was  ordered. 
The  lear^  oi  emuiaiiuu,  lue  itpiuacbes, 
the  supplication  of  Guy,  a  brother  of 
Bohemoody  were  all  without  effect,  and 
the  youthful  warrior  could  noi  even  obtain 
permission  for  himself  and  iiis  friends  to 
proceed  to  Autioch.  All  the  European 
champions  of  the  croas  were  compelled 
to  march  in  ilic  eni^ieror's  rHnka.  I  tieir 
fury  against  him  soon  turned  into  exe- 
crations against  heaven.  Uumiitty  aad 
reaignation  are  no  qoalitieaoffanauclaoi. 
That  diaeaae  springe  as  often  from  pride 
as  from  warmth  of  imagination,  and  its 
votaries  fancy  themselvc:)  not  so  much 
the  agents  as  the  supporters  of  Provi- 
dence. They  rise  to  an  equaliiy  wiili 
God,  and  when  liis  mea:«ures  accord  nut 
With  thea  ideas,  they  blaspheme  and 
revolt  from  their  duty.  For  the  first 
three  days  of  their  return,  the  bishops, 
abbota,  and  preebyters,  absiaiaed  from 
the  usual  prayers  and  spiritual  exercises  r 
and  tlie  feelings  which  ihey  showed  in  su!- 
leniies^'  nnd  luurinurs,  ilie  common  peo- 
ple ex[>r(  >;-fcd  in  open  indignation.  It 
was  impiously  said  no  man  will  hence- 
forth become  the  pilgrim  or  soldier  of 
God.  If  heaven  be  omnipotent,  why 
does  it  consent  to  these  things  ?"* 

The  news  of  the  approach  of  Alexius 
had  preserved  the  courage  of  bis  allies  in 
Anisnfh  ;  but  wlitn  his  cowardice  was 
heard  of,  ihey  consigned  him  and  his  army 
to  everlasting  infamy,  not  only  on  account 

♦  Tudebodua,  7i*9.  Kobcrt,  CO.  Baldric, 
U8,  119.  Albert,  253.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  718. 
7S0.     Alsxiady  p.  iK66->7,  snd  Da  Carige's 


I  of  their  infidelity  to  obligations,  but  be- 
cause they  defrauded  the  people  of  the 
cro."^--  of  those  succours  which  Hod  had 
provided.  Heaven  was  implort^d  that 
the  Greeks  might  have  their  poriion  of 
eternal  torments  with  the  great  betrayer 
Judas.  Despondeoey  weighed  down 
some  of  the  bravest  minds,  and  if  God* 
frey,  Raymond  and  Adhemar,  had  not 
displayed  heroic  firmness,  the  soldiers 
would  have  been  abandoned,  and  many 
of  the  chiefs  would  iiave  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  sea  to  Europe.  The  com- 
mon men  sunk  into  melancholy  and 
despair.  Neither  supplications  nor 
severity  conld  induce  them  to  remain 
at  their  posis,  and  lliey  shut  themsL'lvps 
up  in  their  hahitntinn?.  Holir  mond  set 
tire  lo  ilie  houses  :  ihe  soldiers  ran  lo 
their  quarters,  and  a  military  appear- 
ance was  resumed.  Two  thoueaod 
private  dwellings  and  churches  were 
destroyed  in  this  dreadful  experiment. 
The  flames  spread  witli  uncontrollable 
rapidity,  and  Bolicmond  npprehcnded 
that  the  seal  of  his  princip  iliiy  would 
be  ruined ;  or,  as  some  of  the  early 
writers  state,  thai  tiio  church  of  Su 
Peter  and  St.  Mary  should  be  vteited 
with  the  same  desolation.* 

Though  the  fire  had  driven  the  sol- 
diers to  their  posts,  violence  could  give 
no  spirit  to  atipnualed  bodies  or  de- 
spairing minds.  The  ruin  of  tlic  hopes 
of  Chrislendoiii  appeared  inevitable, 
and  no  man  could  anticipate  the  re- 
covery of  the  sacred  places.  Doth 
valour  and  stratagem  had  done  their  best. 
One  resource,  more  powerful  than  all 
the  others,  yet  remained  to  be  tried, 
and  that  resource  was  supcrstiiion.  A 
Lombard  clerk  prenched  lo  the  clergy 
and  laity,  the  noble  and  ignoble,  and 
endeavoured  to  dissipate  their  fears. 
He  said  that  he  remembered  a  pious 
priest  in  Italy,  who,  journeying  to  per- 
form  mass  before  his  diocesan,  was  en- 
countered by  a  pilgrim,  who  anxiously 
inquired  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
80  many  ))rince8  and  nations  J^omg  in 
lioly  t'ompuiiy  lo  the  sepulchre  ai  Jeru- 

•  'I'udcbodus,  7y8.  Gcsta,  AlberK 
25a.  Guibert,  617.  WilKain  of  Tyrr,  7S0. 
The  biographer  of  Tancred  deplore*,  in  hi* 
u^^ual  hoiiihaKtic  style,  the  destruction  of  thf 
palaces,  <!icc. ;  and  it  i«  curious  to  remark,  ital 
be  deacribci  the  iron  work  of  them  to  hsw 
eons  from  finghuuL 
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«alem.  He  replied,  "  some  people 
,  think  that  the  design  has  been  ins;)ired 
by  God  hiiiiaelf ;  others,  that  the  aciian 
spriuga  entirely  frooi  ilie  leviiy  ol  ihe 
French  eharacter;  and  the  misforlanet 
lo  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  are  judgments 
on  them  for  their  want  of  piety.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  decide  between  the 
conflicting  seniimenis."  The  pilgrim 
rejoined,  ihi>»  expedition  does  not  spring 
from  the  levity  of  the  French  people,  but 
it  has  God  for  its  author.  The  names  of 
thoee  are  reeorded  in  heaven  as  martyrs, 
.  who  baniah  tbeoselves  from  Europe  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  lead  a  sober 
and  religious  life."  The  presbyter 
demanded  ihe  family  and  fortunes  of  the 
man  wlio  spoke  with  so  much  decision. 
**Kiiow  llien,"  he  replied,  **  I  am 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  servant  of 
ChrUl ;  and  in  three  yean  the  soldiers 
of  the  Lord,  after  having  conquered 
varioos  nations  of  barbarians  and  suflfer- 
ed  ninny  labours,  shall  enter  Jerusalem  in 
inuiupti/'  Tlie  siory  of  the  Lombard 
cierk  was  received  with  credulity,  both 
by  the  ciuel±>  and  by  the  iguorant  popu* 
laiee*  and  served  better  than  a  philoso- 
phic treatise  on  resienation«  to  pre- 
serve their  patience.*  Sefore  the  effects 
of  this  tale  had  worn  away,  another 
priest  swore  on  the  ^ospelp,  thai  while 
he  was  at  prayers,  Jesus  Christ,  accom* 
panied  by  his  mother  and  St.  Peter, 
appeared  to  hiio,  aud  said,  Knowesl 
thoa  meT'  The  priest  answered, 
**No.*'  A  cross  was  then  displayed 
on  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
astonished  piiest  acknowledged  his 
Lord.  The  son  of  man  exclaimed,  I 
made  you  masters  of  Nice,  I  opened 
to  you  tlie  gates  of  Antioch :  and 
in  return  for  these  benefits  you  have 
lost  your  religions  name  in  infamous 
debancheries  with  Pagan  women. **t  At 
these  words  the  holy  virgin  and  St.  Pe* 
ter  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  besought  him  to  have  mercy  on  his 
votaries.    He  then  said  to  Peter,  **  Go, 

•  Albert,  Ma.  ' 

t  SUan^c  morality,  indeed,  as  Mr  Ellis 
obMnres,  i«  ascribed  to  t'he  Supreme  Being, 
sih»  deelaiM  hinuetf  oflsoded,  not  by  tht  an- 
oecessary  croeltie*  of  tbe^niaaders,a<lt  by  the 
gwieral  profligacy  of  their  manneni,  so  much  as 
by  the  reflection,  that  Paynim  nvomea  were 
Bsitaef*  of  Ihsir  wmaim  Spedinsns  of  the 
brij  EngtishPeeMb  i.  99. 
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tell  my  people,  that  if  they  will  retnrn 
to  me,  I  Will  turn  to  them  ;  and  in  live 
days  wiil  ^ive  iliem  the  lnAp  wliich  they 
want.'*  Tiie  preabyler  ofiered  to  verify 
his  slory  by  a  fiery  ordeal ;  hot  as  the 
merit  of  faith  rises  in  proportion  lo  tho 
weakness  of  testimony,  the  bishop  of 
Puy  required  merely  a  simple  oath. 
Bohemond,  Raymond,  Godfrey,  Hu^h, 
and  the  two  Roberts,  swore  that  they 
would  never  desert  each  other,  or  fly 
from  the  sacred  cause ;  and  Tancred 
showed  his  fanntieisni  or  courage  in  tho 
expressions  tint  he  woold  not  abandon 
the  siege  of  theeitadel,  or  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  so  long  as  sixty  soldiers  were 
in  his  train.*  Tlie  succours  of  heaven 
were  not  wiililield  from  any  want  of  de- 
votion in  the  people.  The  temples  were 
crowded,  and  the  streets  resounded  with 
psalms  and  hymns.  A  priest  and  a  se- 
cular man  were  arrested  in  their  flight ; 
the  one  by  his  brother's  ghost,  the  other 
by  Jcsns  Christ  himself.  Henvrnly 
promises  were  mixed  with  reproaches, 
and  the  spectre  of  ilie  mortal  man  de- 
clared* that  the  disembodied  t>ouls  ol  the 
slain  Christians  would  assist  their  friends 
in  the  day  ot  battle. f  When  snperstition 
was  at  its  height,  a  Provenfal,  or  Lom- 
bard clerk,  named  Peter  Barthelemy,  as- 
sured  the  chiefs  that  St.  Andrew  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  had  carried 
him  through  the  air  to  the  church  of  Su 
Peter,  and  had  sliown  him  the  very  lance 
wbifib  had  piereed  the  side  of  Christ. 
The  saint  eommanded  him  to  tell  the 
army,  that  that  weapon  would  ward  off 
all  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  the 
count  of  Tholouse  should  support  ii.  He 
had  not  at  first  obeyed  the  commands  of 
the  sauil,  lir  he  dreaded  the  charges  of 
fraud  and  ynposture :  but  at  last  the 
threats  of  hfavenly  Vengeance  had  over- 
come  his  modesty,  and  he  resolved  to 
eommunieate  the  Important  secret.  Ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  thankfulness  from 
the  chiefs  rewarded  the  holy  man,  and 
superstiiion  or  policy  bowed  conviction 
to  the  tale. I   

•Robert,  60.    Guibert,  516,  617. 
t  Fulcher,  392,  3.   Baldric,   119.  Getta, 


i  At  the  count  of  Tholouse  was  the  fore- 
moBt  in  the  affair  of  th?  lance,  to  hirn  must 
be  ascribed  the  honour  of  invenliug  the  tale. 
His  chaplaia  narrates  H  with  the  am  sir  of 
conviction  IB  he  dsluls  hisltfrioal  tmlhs.  The 
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RayiDondf  hit  chaplain,  and  ten  other  i  Peter  the  HermiU  leeonpuiied  by  an 


men,  were  nppoinled  to  fetch  the  pre- 
cious reiic  Irom  its  repository.  Alter 
two  days'  devotion  to  holv  exercises,  all 
the  Croiiies  marched  in  religiotis  order  to 
the  ebuieh  of  Su  Petert  tad  the  ehoten 
twel?e  entered  the  wtUt.  Doringf  a 
whole  day,  the  people  waited  with  awful 
anxiety  fur  the  production  of  their  saered 
defence.    'I'he  workmen   dug  in  vain. 


interpreter,  was  sent  on  this  expedition 
of  niercv.  The  sullati  received  him 
with  all  the  splendour  of  orienttil  mn^ni- 
ficence,*  but  the  fanatic  was  undaiiaied, 

and  indeed  to  eoniemptnons  wat  hit  de* 
meanor,  that  his  character  of  ambamdor 
alone  preserved  his  life.  His  language 
wat  at  hanghty  as  his  manner.  The 
Turks  must  immetiintely  qtiit  a  countrVt 


their  places  were  relieved  by  fresh  and   which,  by  the  benehcence  of  Si.  Peter, 


ardent  labourers,  and,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, Uiey  gave  up  the  cause.  When, 
however,  the  night ^eame  on,  and  the  oh- 
teuriiy  of  nature  was  favourable  to  mys- 

teriousness,  Peter  Btrthelemy  descended 
into  the  pit,  and  after  searching  a  decent 
time,  lie  cried  aloud  tliat  the  lance  wn« 
found.   The  chaplain  of  Raymond  seized 


belonged  to  the  faithful.  God  belriended 
the  Croises,  and  he  would  punish  those 
who  infringed  the  rightt  of  his  people. 
If  the  Moalemt  would  acl^nowledge  the 
divine  will,  they  might  retire  to  their 
country  with  their  baggage  and  coods  ; 
rind  if  they  would  abjure  their  false  rrlt- 
gion,  they  miiriit  become  the  brethren  of 


and  embraced  the  relic:  the  people  ruslicd  I  the  Chripiiana  by  baptism,  and  even 


into  the  church :  incredulity  was  banished, 
and  the  attonithed  inuUitDde  blamed 
eaeh  other  for  the  previoot  weakneat  of 
their  faith.* 

In  a  moment  twenty-six  days  of  misery 
were  ft^rfrotten.  Hope  succeeded  to  de- 
spair, courage  to  cownnlice.  Fanaticism 
renewed  its  dominion,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that^  the  sacred  lance  rthould 
pierce  the  h*earlt  of  their  enemiet,  if  the 
Turkt  would  not  deptrt  in  peaee.f 

twu  archbiuUops,  Baldric  ud  Wiiliaoi,  appear 
to  have  bad  no  suspicioo  of  fraud.   Ralph  of 

Caen  (p.  316,  317)  alfirma  that  Bohcmond,  the 
two  Roberts,  Tancrcd,  and  Arnold,  the  dnkeof 
Norinandy'fi  chaplaio,  diacovered  the  trick,  and 
thtt  the  prinoo  of  Tarantum  dolirered  thdr 
opinions  to  the  council,  and  put  some  scarcliin;? 
qiichtioiis  to  Kaymond,  on  the  history  of  tlif 
lance  from  the  days  of  Piluto  to  that  lime. 
Fotdiei's  statement  in  Da  Cheane,  p.  828. 
cxoniratea  the  bishop  of  Puy  from  all  share  in 
the  irapoailioQ :  it  appears  he  tul4lHaymond  it 
could  not  be  the  true  lance.  Yet  Fulcher  goes 
on  to  say,  that  when  the  lance  was  found,  the 
heretics  were  convinced.  Fuller's  remark  n 
the  subject  of  the  lanco  is  an  excelleDt  one. 
**  Bat  let  xt9  know  that  heaven  hath  •  pillory 
wbereim  Fraus  Pia  hertdf  riiatt  be  punished; 
and  railii  r  let  us  leave  rfH^ton  to  her  native 
platan  e»a,  than  hang  her  ears  with  counterfeit 
peerlt.** 

*  Baldrie,  119.    Albert,  364.  Raunond, 

160.1.    Fulcher,  391.    William  of  Tyre,  721. 

f  Anna,  confounding  Christian  names, 
makee  Peter  the  Hermit  &e  finder  of  the  relic : 
and,  fancying  that  the  lance  wai  at  Constanti- 
nople, nhc  supposes  that  the  thinE^  which  was 
found  was  one  of  the  nails  which  pierced  the 
'Baviottron  tfancroM.  Alesiad,  S68, 859.  Dn 
Cengt^eaolai. 


Aniioch  ami  its  territory  sliould  be  theirs. 
But  if  they  persitted  in  their  iniquity 
and  infidelity,  the  twordt  of  the  Franke 

woultl  convince  them  on  whdse  side 
justice  and  heaven  stood.  Astonishment 
at  the  effrontery  of  Peter  po«sf.*:sed  nil 
t!ip  auditors,  and  a  storm  of  roge  broke 
Iroin  the  Persian  general.  **  We  despise 
and  abhor  tiic  idolatry  of  your  religion. 
But  if  you  will  aeknowledge  that  there  is 
only  one  God,  and  that  Muhammed  is 
his  prophet,  we  will  feed  and  clothe  yonr 
wretched  bodies.  If,  however,  yon  dare 
to  propose  conditions  to  conquerors,  we 
will  with  our  swords  humble  the  pride 
of  vovr  nation.  Slavery  and  death  is  the 
apitoiiited  lot  of  those  who  dispute  lh« 
right  of  the  Turks  to  a  land  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  eflTeminate  Greeks.** 
The  eompanion  of  the  Hermit  continued 
the  discourse,  and  still  furilier  iiifiamed 
the  mind  of  Kf«rfToga.  The  ministers  of 
the  Croises  were  contemptuously  dis- 
missed, and  the  menacing  fierceness  of 
their  foe  urged  ilieiii  to  make  a  speedy 
return  to  the  camp.f 

The  toldiert  as  well  as  the  chiefs 
crowded  around  Peter  when  he  rejoined 
them,  and  anxiotisly  inquired  whether 
their  fate  were  poaee  or  war.  The 
Hf^rmit  told  his  tale,  and  began  to  he 
eloquent  in  his  description  of  the  pride 

and  power  of  the  Persians:  but  the 
,  ^  — 

♦  Miilmshtiry  *ays  (146)  that  Kerboga  was 
playing  at  chess,  and  did  not  let  the  ?anic  stop. 

t  Robert,  es.  Baldrie,  118.  Guil)ert,  520. 
Ai«hb.ofTyie^m,m.  Tiulekwdiia,  800, 
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pradrot  Oodftey,  dimdiogtbe  eontegton  jtwelft  apostlet.    To  Hugh  count  of 


of  tha  tenon  of  the  ambamdor,  drew 
bioi  to  fiis  tent,  and  heard  the  details  in 

private.  Iridisfnation  at  the  contumely 
of  the  Moslems  sproitl  through  the  ciiy, 
nnd  l!ie  soliHers  prepared  to  chatitise  llie 
euemi^ii  of  Gud.  'I'hey  polished  ih&ir 
shields  aod  sharpened  their  swords. 
What  few  provisions  they  had  left,  they 
freeljr  gave  to  each  other;  and  their 
horses  (only  two  hundred)  we^  allowed 
1  double  portion  of  provender.  Tem- 
piiral  cares  dul  not  possess  ihein  wliolly 


Vermandois,  as  the  bearer  of  the  papal 

standard,  was  asaigned  the  distinction  of 
leading  ihe  van.  Robert  of  Flanders 
commanded  the  second  diviction  ;  Robert 
of  Normandy,  and  his  noble  kinsman, 
Stephen,  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  third. 
The  bishop  of  Puy  led  the  fourth,  and 
this  division  was  the  most  honourable  of 
the  twelve,  for  it  carried  the  head  of  the 
sacred  lance.  Tlie  fifth,  sixth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  elevenlli  divisions  were  con- 
ducted by  brave  and  celebrated  generals; 


Tiiey  snnj/  bymu;*,  then  prayed,  made  |  ilie  seventh  and  eighth  were  led  by  God- 


rdigious  processions,  confessed  one  lo 
aooiher,  and,  m  receiving  the  saerament 
ef  Uie  holy  supper,  they  felt  their  anger 
kindled  against  the  impious  despiser?  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
pler»y  were  seen  in  every  church,  and 
among  each  band  of  soldiers,  promising 
forgiveuesji  of  sins  to  those  wiio  foug:hi 
bravely.  The  leaders  of  the  army,  tiie 
bishops,  and  particularly  the  pioos  Ad- 
heaar,  poured  not  their  blessings  only, 
bat  largeness  of  money  and  provisions  ; 
and  now  the  people  who  bad  seemed 
just  before  pale,  wan.  nfyd  ppirif-broken, 
appeared  with  a  bold  and  marlial  front, 
aiiiicipitinij  nolhiiie  but  victory.  Re- 
ligion had  changed  ail.    Every  one  fell 

that  he  was  the  man  of  God,  and  that, 
assisted  by  the  lance  of  his  Saviour,  he 
should  discomfit  his  foes.* 

The  next  day  was  the  day  of  battle, 
and  the  religious  conra^e  of  the  nnny 
was  animated  by  iho  circumstance  that  it 
was  the  fesliva!  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  All  the  troops, 
except  the  count  of  Tholoose,  and  a  few 
of  his  Provencals,  who  were  left  to 
wstch  the  citadel,  qnttted  Antioch,  and 
ibraed  in  battle  array  on  the  plain  before 
the  city.  The  van  was  preceded  hy 
the  priests  and  monks  with  crucifixes-  in 
their  hands,  piayinif  aloud  for  the  proUn - 
tion  of  heaven,  and  exclaiming  in  the 
iaaguage  of  the  Psalmist,  Be  thou  a 
tower  of  defence  to  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  thee.*'  Every  event  waa  turned 
into  a  favourable  omen,  and  even  the 
morning  dew  scented  with  the  perfume 
of  roses  was  supposed  to  be  a  special 
favour  trom  heaven.  The  army  marched 
in  twelve  divisions,  in  honour  of  the 

*  Arehb.    of  Tyre,  732,  3.     UuiUert,  321. 
Albert,  365. 


frey  and  Tancred;  and  tlic  division  of 
reserve  was  under  the  iMimoiand  of  Bo* 
hemood.   The  bishop  of  Puy,  clothed  in 
armour,  and  bearing  the  lance  in  his 
right  hand,  advanced  from  the  rabks, 
and  exhorted  the  champions  of  the  cross 
to  fvj}\i  tfmt  day  as  brothers  in  Christ, 
as    he  sons  of  God.    ♦*  Heaven,*'  he 
coniiuued,     has  pardoned  you  for  your 
sins,  and  no  misfortune  can  happen  to 
you.   He  who  dies  here  will  live  here- 
after, because  he  seeks  eternal  glory. 
Be  brave  of  heart,  for  the  iiord  will  send 
to  you  legions  of  snints.     Go  then 
apuinst  your  enemies,  who    are  more 
prepared  for  flight  thaii  for  combat;  go 
in  the  hame  of  the  Lord  Je:>us  Christ  io 
battle,  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty  will 
be  with  yoo«*'  The  army  ahooted  their 
approbation  and  assent.    They  then 
pressed  forwards  to  the  plain  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Oronies.    Two  thou- 
'  sand  '1*11  rks,  the  guardians  of  the  iron 
bridge,  were  annihilated  by  the  three 
first  divisions,  and  ilie  whole  army  form- 
ed in  two  lines  between  the  mountains 
and  the  river.   Hugh  was  at  the  right 
of  the  line,  and  Godfrey  on  the  left. 
Kerboga  had  expected  the  Christians  as 
suppliants,  and  he  learned  only  by  the 
destruction  of  his  corps  of  observation, 
tlint   they  marched  as  warriors.  His 
movements  were  directed  by  skill ;  he 
bent  his  attacks  against  a  part  only  of 
the  enemy,  the  divisions  of  Godfrey  and 
Hugh  ;  and  the  sultanof  Nic»   after  ha v- 
ing  m^de  a  cireoitooa  route,  ft  I  I  upon  the 
rear  of  Bohemond.    The  (  lirialians  op- 
posed no  stratagem  to  the  manoeuvre  of 
the  Turks  but  the  battle  was  fought 
uuu  to  man,  lance  to  lance.  Tancred 
hung  the  ovent  in  suspense  by  rescuing 
the  prince  of  Tartntnm ;  bnt  at  last  the 
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Franks  contended  for  safety,  not  for  vic- 
tory, and  the  Snracenian  cavalry  was 
itiowinsr  away  iheir  ranks.  In  this  peril- 
ous monienl  some  hnmnn  figures,  clad  in 
white  armour,  and  riding  ou  white  iiorses, 
appealed  on  the  sumniU  of  the  neigh - 
boartng  hiUf,and  the  people  distiogoieh- 
ed  the  martyrs  St.  George.  Maoriee,  and 
Theodore.*  The  superstitious,  or  poli- 
tic Adhemnr  mn  through  the  ranks,  ex- 
claiminfi,  "  nc  liokl,  tsoldiersi,  the  succour 
which  Goil  has  promised  you."  The 
men  answered  with  the  cry,  Deus  id 
tqH!'^  Their  martial  energies  re?ived 
at  thta  animating  ehout*  and,  not  waiting 
for  the  bright  squadron  of  their  celeitial 
allies,  they  closed  their  battalions,  and 
bore  down  upon  the  Snracens ;  who. 
terrified  at  this  unexpected  vigour,  threw 
away  their  arms  and  fled.  So  closely 
did  the  Christians  pursue  the  steps  of 
Kerboga,  that  the  valiant  emir  eonld  not 
rally  the  troops,  or  aave  the  Turkish 
women  and  children  from  murder,  or  his 
tStmp  from  spoliation.  The  booty  was 
so  great,  thnt  every  one  of  the  conquerors 
became  in  n  moment  far  richer  than 
when  he  assumed  the  cross  ;  and  there 
fell  to  the  share  of  Boliemond  the  splen* 
did  tent  of  Kerboga,  which,  like  the  one 
tent  by  Harun  al  Rasehid  to  Charle- 
magne, eonld  (it  is  said  !)  contain  two 
thousand  men,  was  divided  into  streets 
like  a  town,  and  fortified  with  towers. 

*  At  the  Cmnders  were  in  their  own  e«ti- 

Walion  the  solrlirr-;  of  doA.  thr»y  looked  for  a 
portion  of  that  supernatural  aid  which  had  often 
in  days  uf  old  embrieed  tlie  nerves  of  the  Jews. 
The  idea  inentione<)  in  tile  teil  appears  to 
have  been  taken  trmn  thf*  rase  of  ihr  Marcu- 
bces — '*  And  then  it  happened  that  through  the 
dty,  for  the  spaco  of  atinost  ibrty  days,  there 
were  seen  horsemen  riding  in  the  air,  in  cloth 
of  Koltl,  ntid  armed  with  lenrrs  like  n  band  of 
soldiers,  and  troops  of  horiicmen  m  array,  en> 
comiteriag  and  nmnbg  one  againat  another, 
with  ebalung  of  shields,  and   multitudes  of 
pikes,  and  drawing  of  sword»,  and  castinL':  of 
darts,  and  glittering  of  golden  ornamenLi,  «nd 
hareea  of  all  sorts.    Wherefore  every  man 
prayed  that  that  apparition   n)ight  turn  to 
good." — Maccnbeps.  hook  H.,  ch.  5,  v.  2-4. 
Aa  when,  to  warn  proud  citioa,  war  app^irs 
Waged  in  Ihetmiibled  sky.  and  aroues  msh 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  oonch  their 
speara 

Tin  thiekesllegions  dose  t  widi  feats  of  arms 
Ffoni  cither  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  burns, 
Miitoa's  Paradise  Lost,U,  68a»  4m. 


One  thousand  five  hundred  camels  were 
found  in  thn  ramp,  and  the  cavalry 
mounted  themselves  on  Arabian  horses, 
riie  citadel  of  Antioch  followcLl  the  fate 
of  the  covering  army,  and  surrendered  : 
the  chief  and  three  hundred  of  the  garri- 
son embraced  Christianity,  and  remained 
in  the  town  :  the  more  faithful  MbeieniP 
were  condiictpd  with  ihcir  nrrns  and 
equipage  into  tfip  next  Mu^rliTian  terri- 
tories. The  ambiiinn  of  llie  count  of 
Tholouse  was  the  only  interruption  to 
the  general  rejoicing.  His  banner  floated 
on  the  walla,  when  the  army  re-entered 
the  city  in  religious  proceaaion  ;  but  the 
other  chiefs,  indignant  at  his  aelfishneaa, 
supported  the  prince  of  Tnrontum,  in 
his  rights  to  the  full  and  free  possession 
of  his  prize.* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  the 
Chriatiana  were  not  ao  nneh  occupied  by 
the  ezoltation  of  aueeeaa,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  plunder,  as  to  fail  in  their 
care  of  religion.  Soperatition  had  aaved 
the  cau^p  of  fnnniiri«m;  and  the  priests 
neglected  not  ihcir  interest  or  their  dntv 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  churrh*  s 
were  restored  to  their  pristine  dignity, 
and  dergy  were  appointed  for  the  deco- 
roue  aoletnnization  of  religiona  ritea, 
Thoae  templea,  which  had  been  turned 
into  mosquea,  or,  by  deeper  contempt, 
into  stables,  were  cleanse'!  of  their  pol- 
lutions. The  puhlic  spoil  lurnisheii  gold 
and  silver,  materials  for  crosses,  candela- 
bras,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  church. 
The  Greek  patriareh  waa  reinstated  in 

*  TudeboduR,  801,  802.  Gesta.  21,  22. 
Robert,  63,  66.  BaMric.  120,  122.  Albert, 
255.  258.  Raimond,  154-5.  Guibert,  521, 
623.  Archb.  of  Tyre.  723,  726.  Malmsbury, 
a  writer  not  remarkable  for  supenttiiious  ero> 
dulity,  is  totally  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
lance,  but  says  that  in  this  hnt'le  it  Is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  martyrs  aii6i«*led  the  Cbria. 
tians,  as  the  angels  ia  olddmesdid  the  Msccabees, 
Malms,  p.  435.  In  one  fii  the  Crusader's  circu- 
lar Icftcr-j  tn  flir  prrTiccs  and  people  of  Furoj>e, 
the  lo»8  oi  iho  i'urks  at  the  battle  of  Antioch  is 
fixed  at  aizty-ntne  thousand  men;  and  that  of 
the  Christians  at  ten  thoumnd.  Not  a  word 
is  expressive  of  the  «!pfiths  by  famine  and  di»- 
ease ;  but  strong  applications  are  made  for  men 
and  ptoviaions*  Merteone,  Yet  ticrip.  Amp. 
Coll.  i.  568.  Dut  in  another  circular  letter, 
preserved  in  the  Thes.  Nov.  of  Martenne  (vol. 
i.f  p.  261),  the  princes  gloss  over  the  uut>lurtuno« 
at  Antioeh,  by  saying  that  the  CbriaUano  bad 
only  two  huiulrLHl  hor?c:^  left,  T!r"  (li>trrs-;e:-5  lub* 
so^neot  to  the  capture  are  meutioued  al  lanfth. 
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h\9  hononrs  ;  and  the  Latin  clergy  pro- 
leased  they  would  railier  serve  under 
him  than  elect  a  new  superior,  and  by 
that  means  act  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
the  chiiroht  and  the  example  of  the  saints 
tod  fathers.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TUE  KBDBNPTION  OF  TUB  HOLT  BBPUI.- 

CHRS. 

SmbiM^  to  A leria*.-— Desertion  of  the  count 
VermsDdoit. — Delay  of  the  Croiae*  at  An- 

tioch. —  Vires  of  ihc  ('roises. — A  pestilent.— 
I>eatb  of  Adhemar.— Letter  to  the  Pope. — 
Politic!  of  the  ehiefk^Further  delays  of  the 
chiela.— Ciinnibalisrn  of  the  Urusaden.— ^The 
•ahfiem,  hut  nol  the  leadors,  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed.— 'J'hc  (Jroises  march.-~Treacheiy  of  the 
eooat  of  Tholoaea.— Ditooveiy  of  the  fraod  of 
the  lane*. — Politics  of  the  Croisea  with 
Alexius  and  the  caliph —The  Crusailcrs' first 
view  of  Jerusalem. — Ketrospect. — bwte  of  the 
Holy  CJity^Iaveeted  by  tlio  Croiaee^Horrid 
drouuhtin  ihi;  Lutiii  camp.— >Manner8  of  the 
Fraukii. — Procession  round  Jerusalem. — The 
city  stormed,  uiid  taken. — First  Massacre.^ 
Cruelty  of  Oodlrsy.— His  piety 


While  the  chr^y  were  reviving Chris- 
tiaaiiy  in  Antioch,  the  princes  of  the 
Crueade  deliberated  on  the  temporal  af- 
fairs of  their  cause.  Their  indignation 
against  the  eowardice  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  was  yet  alive  ;  and  they  resolved 
ifiai  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandoiis,  and 
B;^l(i\vin,  count  of  Hainault,  should  in 
tlie  name  of  all  tiie  holy  warrior?,  cen- 
sure hiiu  for  his  impiety  against  God, 
and  hie  treachery  to  man*  His  desul- 
tory, wamiftg  condoct.  and  his  shrink- 
ing from  all  zealous  co-operation  with 
them,  had  dissolved  a  connexion,  of 
which  reciprocal  aid  formrtl  ilie  basis. 
The  ambassadors  directed  their  course 
through  Asia  Minor  :  but  in  the  neigh- 

•  This  yielding  of  power  to  decorum  did  not 
l:i<t  \nn<;.  for  in  two  years  the  Greek  patriarch  wai. 
obliged  to  retire  to  Constantinople ;  and  the 
Latin  priests  made  Barnard,  a  chaplain  of  the 
bishop  of  Puy,  thfir  prjtriar-h.  Archbinhop  of 
Tyre.  727,  «&c.  Demsier  says,  that  the  Scotch 
annals  declare  this  Bernard  to  have  been  a 
^k:oichman,  who,  after  the  council  of  Clehnont, 
ha  !  p-^tMch*"!  f*v-  Crusade  in  Scotland,  and  led 
tuc  recruits  to  Autiudu    Acooiti,  p.  176. 


bonrhood  of  Nice,  the  eoant  of  Hainault 

fell  into  Turkish  snares;  and  i»is  friend 
alone  readied  Conslaniinople.  Alexius 
rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  ilie  1  urks,  lor 
they  were  euemies  of  ail  classes  of 
Christians.   He  heard  the  narrative  of 
the  misery  of  the  Crusaders  with  equal 
joy ;  for  in  their  weakness  he  contem- 
plated his  own  security.    He  derided 
their  threalenings  as  the  ravings  of  im- 
potence;  and  their  denunciations  of  hea- 
venly wrath  were  scorned  by  an  unprin- 
cipled usurper.    The  count  of  Vermaa- 
dois  had  not  the  firm  and  unyielding 
courage  of  the  duke  of  Ijorraine;  he 
shrunk  from  the  dangers  of- repassing 
Asin   Minor ;  and,  as  if  to  justify  the 
Grecian  opinion  of  the  versatility  an^ 
perfidious  levity  of  the  Latins,  he  aban- 
doned his  holy  cause,  and  followed  the 
route  of  the  oonnt  of  Chartres^<to  France.* 
When  the  ambassadors  quitted  An* 
ttoeht  the  victorious  people  were  clamor^ 
ous  to  proceed  immediately  to  Jerusalem 
and  accomplish  their  vow:  but  the  chiefs 
resolved  that  popular  impatience  should 
be  restrained  till  the  month  of  November. 
The  wounded  soldiers  required  restora- 
tion to  health,  the  army  repose  from  its 
fatigues  before  fresh  dangers  could  be 
encountered.    A  Syrian  summer  had  al* 
re:u\y  dried  most  of  the  springs  and  foun- 
tains round  Antioch,  and  the  new  dfserls 
wiuch  thev  were  to  pn^s  could  not  be  an- 
ticipated without  dread.    Three  months' 
tranquillity  were  therefore  considered  ne- 
cessary; and  the  chiefs  and  their  eoldiere 
quartered  themselves  in  the  city  snd  ila 
neighbourhood.t   Bohemond  descended 
into  Cilicia,  and  received  the  submission 
of  Tharsus,  Adana,  Mamistra,  and  An- 
zarba.    The  emir  of  a  neighbouring  for- 
tress, called  Ezaz,  implored  the  succour 
of  the  Crusaders  against  Redouan,  sultan 
of  Aleppo.    Since  the  arrival  of  the 
Franks,  many  Christian  women  had  been 
captured  by  this  emir;  and  he  bestowed 
one  of  tliem  upon  a  favourite  general, 
who  promised  in  return  to  ravage  the 
territories  of  the  Turkish  lord.    But  the 
forty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  sultan  scat- 
tered his  feeble  bsnds,  and  besieged  him 
in  his  castle.   By  the  counsel  of  his 
friend's  wife,  the  emir  implored  the  al- 
Uanoe^and  succour  of  Godfrey.  The 

*  Allwrt,  200.    Archb.  of  Tvre.  729! 

t  Baldric,  139.   Willkun  of 'i>ra,  7S9.  '  . 
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diike  of  Lorraine,  at  first  alone,  then  ac- 
compnnied  by  Baldwin,  priuce  ofEdesBa, 
aud  iiaalljr  by  the  count  of  Tholouse 
and  (be  prince  of  Atttioch,  rapatoed  the 
loid  of  Aleppo.  So  quick  «od  unezpeeled 
was  his  retreat,  that  many  DMUtpecUog 
Christians  about  Amioch  were  made  pri- 
sonprf=! ;  but  he  repented  that  he  had  not 
rtiired  without  molesting  the  enemy,  for 
Godfrey  pursued  hiiu  with  dreadful  re- 
taliation.   Ezas  became  a  fief  of  the 
I^tiDs;  end  the  cruel  conquerors  not 
only  deprived  their  allies  of  indepen- 
denee,  but  compelled  them  to  supply  the 
waste  which  had  been  made  of  necesse- 
fies  in  the  expedition. ' 

These  external  successes  were  more 
Uiau   baianeed  by  internal  calamities. 
Discord  preTsiled  snioog  the  princes; 
end  they  e?en  assisted  their  people  in 
rapine  and  theft.   Public  justice  did  not 
nstraiii  private  injury,  and  the  will  of 
every  man  was  his  only  law.    The  heal 
of  the  season,  the  multitude  of  human 
carcasses,  and  the  general  disorder  of  the 
army,  bred  a  pestilential  disorder,  which 
spread  its  ravages  with  eneh  horrible 
energy,  that  in  a  few  months  it  destroyed 
■tore  than  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons.   A  troop  of  fifteen  hundred  Oer- 
nian  cavaliers,  high  in  courage,  and  com- 
pletely armed,  recently  landed  at  the 
port  of  St.  Simeon,  were  cut  oil  in  a  few 
days.   The  Crusadera  complained  that 
they  had  not  been  led  to  Jerusalem  im> 
mediately  after  the  fall  of  Antioch,  when, 
it  was  said,  the  f;ime  of  the  Christians 
had  .been  sounded  over  the  east,  and 
their  oonr«e   would  have  been  unmo- 
h -;rd.    Hut  the  commands  of  God  had 
been  disobeyed,  aud  he  was  now  punish- 
ing his  people  for  their  sopineness*  Of 
tXi  the  victims  of  the  wide-wasting  pesti- 
lence, none  was  so  deeply  lamented  as 
Adhemar  of  Puy.    The  people  buried 
their  father  and  protector  in  the  place 
where  the  sacred  lance  had  been  disco- 
vered.!   The  deatli  of  ih©  legate  was 
couiniunicaied  to  the  Pope.|  The  chiefs 


*  fh  Ottignes,  iu  97,  8.   Archh.of  T^**  P* 

T30.    Albert,  261,  2G3. 

f  Baldric,  123.  Rnimond,  391.  Albert, 
261.  No  person  could  have  been  more  popular 
thsn  Adhemar.   **  H«  had  every  TirtQe  under 

ho.tveii :"  anJ  was,  beside*,  eloiiuent  and  facc- 
lious.  and  all  ihingd  to  ull  men.    Baldric,  123. 
4  The  letter  was  written  by  the  cbiifi  of  the 


entreated  again  and  again  iheir  spiritual 
lord,  by  whose  incilemeni  they  had  taken 
the  cross,  to  come  and  complete  the  work 
which  they  hsd  began.  Su  Peter  had 
made  Antioch  the  first  city  of  the  Chris- 
ttao  name,  and  it  was  proper  that  his 
Furcp'^sor  should  sit  in  his  rriihedral,  re- 
store primitive  virluci  and  banish  all 
heresies.* 

While  the  messengers  were  traversing 
Asia  and  Europe,  the  plague  continued 
its  ravages  at  Antioch;  and  Godfrey, 
with  the  liOrrainers,  went  into  the  prin- 
cipality of  Edessa,  and  dwelt  in  Turbua- 
sel.  lie  there  mi^ht  have  found  security 
and  peace,  but  he  was  {rraiefui  to  his 
broilier  for  his  hospilaiily.  aud  iu  return 
made  euecessful  war  on  his  Tofkish 
neighhonra.  The  count  of  Tholooee, 
in  order  to  keep  in  action  the  military 
qualities  of  his  soldiers, besieged  the  rich 
city  of  Albara,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  two  days'  journey  south  of  An- 
tioch. Albara  was  carried  by  assault; 
and  the  Christians  vented  their  rage 
against  infidelity,  by  murdering  the 
Turks,  and  gratified  their  orthodoxy  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Latin  church,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Latin  bishop. t 

The  selfi.-hness  of  Baldwin,  and  the 
prudence  or  cowardice  of  the  counts  oi 
Vermandois  and  Chartres,  had  broken 
the  unity  of  council  and  action  of  the  em- 
sading  princes.  The  ambition  of  Bohe- 
mond  and  Raymond  was  equally  injurious 
to  the  general  interests.  The  count  of 
Tholouse  would  not  relax  in  hia  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  the  Italian  on  the 
principality  of  Aniioi  h.  hut  even  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  gales  of  the 
bridge  aud  the  adjacent  towers*  The 
altercations  between  these  chiefs  became 
more  warm  as  the  season  approaehed  for 
the  departure  of  the  army  to  Jerusalem 
The  other  commanders  interposed  ;  and 
there  were  repealed  debates  on  the  sub- 
ject even  in  the  church,  and  before  ihe 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  The  firmness  and  ai^ 
tifice  of  Raymond  prevailed.  Varnishiog 
his  selfishness  with  honour  snd  religion, 
he  pretended,  that,  were  he  to  accord 
with  the  ambition  of  Bohemond,  he 

firat  rank,  and  the  onler  of  pfoeadency  WW 
Bohemond,  Kaymond,  Godfrey,  Robert  <^  !fw» 
manJv,  Robert  of  FluniorB,  sad  Euolact. 

•  Fulcfaer,  394,  b. 

t  AichkofTyre,  731,73t. 
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shoold  violate  the  spirit  of  his  promise  of 
frieiuij-hip  to  ihe  emperor;  but  that,  sub- 
ject in  ilie  imperial  rights,  he  would  lei 
tlie  cause  be  ile termined  by  Godfrey  and 
the  rest,  when  Jerusalem  should  be  taken. 
He  eonteoded  that  Bohemond  ought  to 
accoiDpeojr  them  to  the  eacred  city. 
These  reasonable  propositions  weighed 
with  the  and  the  public  vciice 

was  in  favour  ot  liie  posipoueoaeat  of  de- 
cision.* 

November  arrived;  the  people,  more 
religioae  than  selfiflb«  were  ardent  in 
their  wishes  for  the  completion  of  their 
pilgrimage;  the  chiefs,  huwevcr,  and 


mination,  not  clemenrv,  marked  their 
victory.  Tlie  night  checked,  but  did  not 
close  liieir  work  of  blood,  for  the  next 
day  they  used  their  swords  with  such 
industrious  ferocity,  that  the  most  ob- 
scure places  of  the  city  were  filled  with 
carcas:ies.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
guilty  of  self-slaughter,  in  order  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
the  victims  lnuh  of  savageneas  and  of  de- 
spair, were  mangled  and  eaten  by  their 
conquerors.  Some  wealthy  citizens  had 
'procured  a  promise  of  safety  from  Bohe- 
mond, by  tempting  his  avarice,  but  when 
streams  of  blood  flowed  through  the 


the  duke  of  Lorraine,  led  them  to  i  street?,  the  perfidious  chief  commanded 


n*>w  \var<«  of  nmhiiion,  and  attenipted  to 
surprise  the  towti  ol  Marra.t  But  their 
confidence  exceeded  their  prudence,  and 
their  attacks  were  distinguished  by  vigour 
nuher  than  skill.  Their  sealing  ladders 
were  too  few,  and  the  enemies  were  ex- 
pert in  destroying  their  works  by  ennr- 
moos  stones,  and  the  Greek  fire.t  The 
Christians  learned  nothing  from  expe- 
rience: their  suflferings  from  famine  had 
t^en  the  extreme  of  misery,  and  yet  they 
aat  down  to  the  siege  of  Marra  with  no 


his  prisoners  to  be  bfought  before  him. 
Tl»ey  who  were  vij^orous  or  autiful, 
were  reserved  for  the  slave  market  at 
Aotioch ;  but  the  aged  and  infirm  were 
immolated  at  the  altar  of  cmelty.* 

It  was  the  wish  of  Raymond  that  Marra 
should  form  a  part  of  the  bishoprick  of 
Albara  :  but  Uohemond  refused  to  deliver 
up  i^iwh  qunrtprs  of  the  town  as  he  hnd 
conquered,  unless  his  compeer  would 
resign  the  gate  and  the  towers  which  he 
held  at  Anlioch.  These  dissensions  were 


•tores  of  proYisions.  They  were  soon  'odious  to  the  people,  because  they  do* 
ledoced  to  their  old  resources  of  dogs'  layed  the  general  work  of  the  Crusades, 
lesh  and  human  carna^^ses.    They  brolLC  The  complaint  was  just,  that  the  strength 

open  the  tombs  of  the  Muselmanff,  ripppd  of  the  army  had  been  wasted  in  petty 
up  the  bellies  of  the  dond  for  frnhi.  nnt!  'conflicts,  in  wars  of  selfishness,  and  not 
then  dressed  and  eat  the  fragments  ol  j  of  religion.  DisafTeMinin  almost  amounted 


flesh.  The  siege  must  have  been  raised, 
had  not  Bohemond  arrived  with  new  suc- 
coors;  the  desperate  savages  mounted 
the  walls  in  various  places,  and  the  city 
was  taken.  Their  cruelty  could  not  be 
appeased  by  a  bloodless  conquest  t  exter- 

*  Ooibert,  5S5.   Todebodui,  804. 
f  If  ami  WftB  a  few  miles  distant  from  Al- 
hara,  or  B'mx.  in  the  eoaatry  of  ApaoMA.  Do 

Gttigne«,  u.  Ud. 
f  The  secret  of  state,  then,  had  tfanspirsd, 

•nd  it  Becms  that  the  Turks  had  discovered  the 
art  of  mnkinjj  the  Greek  firo  :  the  moot  formiJa- 
ble  weapon  of  destruction  thai  was  known  till 
tbt  iavontion  of  giropowder.  Indeed,  In  the 
early  part  of  the  irnlh  century,  the  Grpeka 
were  no  tonjrcr  the  only  peopli-  arquaintiid  with 
tbemeajiiiur  preparing  it;  for  John  Cameniata, 
ipeakingr  of  the  sieie  of  bb  native  city,  l^heasa* 
lonica.  which  was  taken  by  the  Sariicena  in  904, 
lays,  the  enemy  threw  tire  into  the  wooden 
worka  of  the  besieged,  which  wu  blown  into 
thtm  by  means  of  tttbM,  and  thrown  from  other 
V n.  Boekonn*!  UUtorj  of  Inventions*  vol 
iv^p.  8&. 


to  open  rebellion,  and  liie  soldiers  agreed 
that  they  would  choose  commanders  who 
would  immediately  lead  them  to  Jerusa- 
lem. To  prevent  tumult*  the  count  of 
Tholoiise  promised  to  march  in  fifteen 


*  Tudeboaus,  806.  Robert,  69, 70.  Baldric^ 
1S5.   Albert,         8.   Gnibert,  6S7.  Arehb. 

of  Tyre,  733, 4.  Abalfeda,  III.317.  Abulmaha- 
sen  in  l)e  Gui^Ernm,  ii.  98.  Tudebodus,  Hohcrt, 
Baldric,  and  Albert,  mention  the  facts  of  the 
mioerly  canoibob  ripping  open  dead  bodieo  hi 
expectation  of  finding  gold,  and  of  their  eating 
human  flesh.  Robert  speaks  of  these  things 
with  horror;  but  Albert  drily  says,  there  was 
nothing  anrprinng  in  the  natlor,  for  hanger 
is  sharper  than  a  Hword."  He  was  much  as* 
toni.ohcd  thnt  they  preferred  the  fleah  of  dogs  to 
that  of  Ghriaiiana  and  Saracens.  Ralph  of  Uaen 
(p.  815)  also  mentions  the  Acts  with  shame  and 
indi'^nntion.  See  to  thf  nn cyclical  letter  of 
Daimbert.  Godfrey,  and  Kaymond,  in  Martenno 
Thes.  Nov.  vol  i.  p.  281.  Kalpli  de  l>ic«to  in 
Twysden.  eoL  498.  Sigibort.  Cbron.  p.  104, 
ed.  St(>(>hi>ti<;  nnd  Elchanl,  p.  5^:2,  in  tbo  fifth 
ToU  of  Marlenii«,  YeL  8cnp.  Amp.  CoU* 
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daya.  '  His  rival  then  appeared  to  be  still 
more  iinpalienl,  and  returned  to  his  ^ciiy 
for  the  purpose  of  ori^atiizing  his  forces. 
The  days  lor  ilepariure  passed,  and 
no  recoiiciliaiioii  was  effected  be- 

The  other 


yet 


saints.  After  a  short  residence  there  he 
coliecied  his  troops,  and  pursued  his  cru- 
sading route.  Robert  of  Normandy 
attached  iiuuseir  to  ins  cause ;  but  it  is 
singular  that  Taocied  should  asarch  with 
the  toe  of  hia  kinaman  Bohemond.  Front 
the  ruined  country  round  Marra  ihey 
I  proceeded  into  more  fertile  lauds,  and  the 
Turkish  emirs,  taught  at  length  the  im- 
practicability of  resistance,  sold  provisions 
to  and  entered  into  treaties  \s  iih  the 
Chrisuans,  Tlie  bUiu«Jard  oi  Kayniond 
waa  hoiated  on  every  town  for  a  eonaider- 
able  diatance ;  and  that  act  of  posaeaaioa 
aaved  the  placea  from  the  ekpredations  of 


twceu  the  coutending  chie& 
princea  were  alow  In  acceding  to  popular  t 
wiahea,  but  they  disdaiiifully  refu.sed  the  |  \ 
bribea  of  Raymond,  and  his  ambitious 
projects  were  annihilated  by  his  own 
sohiiers  who  gnrrisonud  Marra.     In  his 
absence  they  rebelled,  and  declared  that 
Marra  should  not,  like  Autioch,  be  the 
occasion  of  delaying  the  march.  The 

remonstranceaofthe  family  of  Raymond,  ,  ^ 

and  of  the  hiahop  of  Albira,  were  aaeless,  |  subsequent  bodiea  of  Cmaadera.  1  he 
and  the  fortificatiooa  and  walls  were  de-  '• 
atroyed.  The  sick  and  intirm  a8.«isied, 
and  it  is  reported  that  so  great  was  the 
strength  which  heaven  inspired  them  with 
in  this  holy  work,  that  the  labour  of  each 
individual  exceeded  the  work  of  three  or 
four  oxen.  Aa  the  count  of  Tholouse 
waa  immoveable  by  reason  and  justice, 
Tanered  and  aome  friends  went  to  the 
iraiea  near  the  iron  bridge  of  Antioch, 
and  under  the  laniruo^e  of  friendship 
were  admitted.  Thry  i iniiiLdiately  as^ 
sumed  a  military  appearance,  drew  their 
swords  from  the  concealmentoftheir  gar- 
ments, and  alcw  or  drove  away  the  sol- 
diera  of  the  count  of  Tholouse,  and  Bo- 
hemond became  sole  lord  of  the  city 
which  his  artifice  had  won.* 

The  indignation  of  Raymond  at  the  de- 
struction of  Mnrra  cuukl  only  vent  ilself 
in  empty  imprecntions,  for  it  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  and  could  not 
be  pu  nished.  He  therefore  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  conciliate  hia  Proven9als.  The 
importunitiea  of  the  people  for  a  vigorous 
and  direct  pursuit  of  hostilities  could  no 
longer  be  resisted,  for  Marra  had  been 
exhausted,  and  the  solders  made  their  fell 
repasts  on  the  bodies  of  the  Saracens 
which  had  been  buried  more  than  two 
weeks.  Projecta  of  ambition  beinff  now 
useleas,  Raymond  aaaumed  the  character 
of  a  monk,  and  marched  to  Cafarda  in 
company  with  hia  Latin  clergy,  invoking 
|he  pity  of  God,  and  the  assisunce  oi  ihe 

'  *  Raimon.l.  100,  IBl.  Baldric.  120.  Archb. 
of  Tyre.  735.  Malmsbury,  436.  Tbe  Ftiians 
never  lost  sight  of  commafdal  lniMB«is;  tb«y 
prevailed  on  BdhMBond  to  give  them  a  street  in 
Antioch.  whpre  they  mi>?ht  have  their  exchiinge 
and  court  of  justice,  ami  carry  on  correspondence 
with  their  iVieiula  in  Itoly.  Tronchi,  p.  35. 


fortress  of  Area,  a  few  leagues  to  the 
northward  of 'I'ripoli,  was  known  to  be 
lichly  lurnished,  and  Raymond  halted  on 
his  journey  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  his  prize.  Neither  an  eacalade,  nor 
a  long  aieae,  accompliahed  the  aubja- 
gation,  and  the  name  of  the  count  of 
Tholouse  waa  repeated  no  more  with 
terror.* 

Two  months  after  the  drpariure  of 
Raymond  from  Marra,  Godtrcy  and 
Robert  of  Flanders,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  left  Antioch.  Bohemond  accom* 
panied  them  aa  far  aa  Laod'icea.  He  then 
returned  to  hia  principality,  and  softened 
the  regret  and  auger  which  his  desertion 
of  the  catise  occasioned,  by  largely  con- 
irllKiiing  to  the  expenses  and  conve- 
niences of  (he  journey.  liaodicea  was 
in  possession  ot  the  Greeks,  but  the 
Crusaders  terrified  the  governor*  and  he 
releaaed  the  ptratea  whom  Baldwin  and 
Tanered  had  encountered  in  Gilicia,  and 
who  had  since  fallen  into  Grecian  thral- 
dom. The  duke  of  Lorraine  commanded 
their  ^mall  naval  force  to  coast  within 
sii»ht  of  the  army,  which  wonld  wind  its 
way  along  the  shores.  Gab:iia  was  the 
next  town  which  was  assailed  by  the 
Croiaea,  and  the  emir  attempted  by  large 
promiaea  of  gold  ta  induce  Godfrey  to 
raise  the  aiege.  But  he  despised  all 
sordid  considerations,  and  the  Tnrk  thet^- 
fore  tried  the  more  easy  virtue  of  Ray- 
mond. The  count  of  Tholouse  accepted 
the  bribe,  and  under  the  plea  of  the  ap- 
proach ol  a  large  army,  he  requested  the 
coH>peralion  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  aiege  of  Oabala  waa  raiaed,  but  on 


•  lUimond,  161,  leS. 
of  Tyre,  734-6. 


Rolian,  70.  Aicbb 
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approaching  Area  no  Turkish  army  ap-  day  some  priatt  or  othar  lalalad  his 


peared,  and  Tnrif^rpd  exposed  to  the 
chief;?  ihe  czune  oi  the  pretended  alarm. 
The  young  Italian  was  prompted  in  this 
iDSlaoce  by  selU.sh  as  well  as  virtuous 
votim*  for  Raymond  had,  through  ava- 
nee  or  ambitioo,  withheld  from  him  all 
pecaniary  remuaeratioo  ibr  military  aid, 
and  he  therefore  entered  Into  the  service 
of  Godfrev.*  Rivtiouard,  viscount  of 
Turenne,  and  some  other  lords,  suddenly 
attacked  Torlosa,  and  by  an  ingcnioiis 
(ievice  made  liiu  citizens  imagine  ihak  all 

the  Christian  loldiera  were  before  the 
town.  The  Maaelmans  fled  in  the  ae- 
eieay  of  the  night,  and  the  toldiera 

entered  and  pillaged  the  pl»;e. 

The  Irenchcry  of  t!if»  ronnt  of  Tho- 
louse  (!imini«fied  his  aulliorily  ;  and  as 
his  coi]ii^l!>  u pre  no  longer  assisted  hy  ;  lance,  for  the 
the  biahup  ui  Fay,  even  the  spiritual  re-  |  slroyed  him. 


dream  of  the  preceding  nio^ht,  in  which 
he  fiad  seen  souls  dyin|;  in  hell  for  even 
a  momentary  incredulity.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  was  murmured  through  the  campt 
that  if  the  tale  of  Peter  Barthefomy  were 
true,  heaven  eould  bear  witness  to  It  by 
some  visible  interposition.  The  fanatic 
offered  to  convince  the  world  of  his  alli- 
ance with  snpernatural  power?  ;  and  in 
the  prcj^ence  of  the  assembled  soldiers, 
to  uniier^o  the  fiery  ordeal.  A  regular 
course  of  fasting  and  prayer  prcctiled  the 
trial ;  and  the  aid  of  heaven  was  invoked 
by  the  clergy.  On  the  appointed  day, 
Peter  roshed  into  the  fire,  which  was 
snpposed  to  be  the  agent  of  God.  But 
Heaven  declared  that  ilje  lance  which 
he  bore  in  his  hand  was  not  the  true 
il  i^mps  enveloped  and  de- 
Some  poor  wretches,  as 


verence  which  was  paid  to  him,  as  keeper  pertinacious  as  ignorant,  eontinoed  to 
of  the  lanee,  began  to  decline.   The  so*  msintain  its  divinity,  and  attributed  Pe* 


periority,  too,  which  Raymond  and  his 

Provencals  claimed  on  account  of  their 
83rre<l  charge,  excited  the  envy  and  dis- 
gust of  the  army.  The  prim  e  of  Antioch 
bad  always  been  a  professed  skeptic  ; 
and  his  belief  iiad  been  contagious.  To 
silenee  tocreduliiy,  Raymond  on  more 
than  one  occasion  published  stories  of 
new  revelations  from  heaven  to  Peter 
Barthelemy ;  and  he  declared  that  death 
m'j^t  he  the  punishment  of  want  of  faith, 
fcsome  examples  were  made:  but  they 
did  not  produce  jjeneral  conivclion.  The 
Latin  clergy  had  no  absolute  master; 
and  the  chaplain  of  one  prince  might, 
with  impunity,  revile  the  prodigies  which 
another  exhibited.  Arnold,  chaplain  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  disclaimed  the 
notion  that  the  lance  in  the  possession  of 
Raymond  was  the  weapon  which  had 
pierced  the  side  of  Christ.  The  clerical 
heretic  was  eminent  both  for  talents  and 
for  profligacy  ;  and  though  the  latter  dis- 
lioetion  might  have  injured  his  judgment 
on  spiritual  matters,  yet  he  had  a  certain 
energy  of  character  which  imposed  on 
the  mass  of  mankind.  His  representa- 
tions calied  for  new  miracles ;  and  every 

*  Alliwt,  269.   Arabb.  of  Tyra,  739.  This 

is  the  probable  accoutit.  Raymond  d'Agiles, 
however,  con.^itlera  the  accusution  by  Tancred  of 
RaymonU  at*  calurauioua,  p.  162.  The  rcMU  of 
tb«  Latin  hiMoriaas  say  aothinf  about  the 


ler's  death  to  the  overbearing  pressure 
of  the  crowd  on  his  coming  out  of  the 
lire.  Raymond,  However,  was  notable 
to  spread  this  disposition  to  credulity  ; 
and  could  therefore  boast  no  more  of  the 
special  confidence  of  heaven.* 

While  the  soldiers  were  racing  with 
theological  hatred  on  the  affair  of  the 
lance,  the  depntiea  who  had  been  sent 
into  Egypt  returned,  accompanied  by 
ambassadors  of  llie  cnlipli.  The  Chris* 
tians  h-^d  been  treated  with  Saracenic 
sevtniy  when  the  E|;^yptians  heard  of 
their  reverses;  but  when  the  army  of 
the  emir  of  Mosnl  had  fidlen,  the  ca- 
liph gave  them -liberty.  Yet  he  still 
field  Ihe  Latina  in  contempt ;  and  the 
emperor  Alexius  encouraged  the  continu- 
ance of  hostiliiies.  The  deputies  of  the 
caliph  again  proposed  that  the  soldiers 
of  Christ  and  Muhammed  should  bend 
their  united  eifurts  against  the  Tartarian 
spoliators :  but  his  politics  and  religion 
forbade  him  from  offering  the  Christians 
any  permanent  settlements  at  Jerusalem. 
The  caliph  wished  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  acceptance  of  these  terms  by 
large  presents  to  the  leaders  of  llie  Cru- 
saders:  but  the  prefents  and  the  treaty 
were  rejected  wiiti  indignation.  The 
fury  of  the  Latins  was  fresh  when  am- 
bassadors from  Alexius  reached  the 
«  William  of  Tyff«»  739.  JUimouSTiU^ 
Gsala,  571. 
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camp.     The  conrt  of  Coiwtaniinople 

was  filled  wiih  astonishmeni  and  alarm 
that  Aiuioch  had  been  given  to  Bohc- 
mond,  and  cbmmanded  the  forces  to 
halt  till  midsummer,  when  ihey  should 
be  joined  hy  their  liege  lord.  Bui  God- 
frey, and  his  eooneil  justly  n  jiroached 
their  own  simplicity  for  having  ever  con- 
fided in  Alexius,  and  replied  to  his  en- 
voys, thai  he  who  fiad  so  cnrly  brokpii 
his  oath  to  his  allies,  that  he  who  had 
violaied  iliem  whenever  thfv  !i;ui  inter- 
fered with  his  interest,  liad  no  claim  upon 
the  fidelity  and  obedience  of  others. 

These  embassies  and  negotiations 
awoke  the  Croises  to  a  full  view  of 
the  enmity  of  the  El^\  ])iian  caliph, 
and  the  p?  i  fidionsnefs  of  Alexins;  and 


Athareb  or  Sarfend,  Ploleaiais  or  Acre  ; 
and  when  they  arrived  at  Jaffa,  they  left 
their  ftv.iritime  route,  and  marched  to 
and  hailed  at  Ramnla.*  The  Saracens 
lied  from  the  town;  and  the  Crusaders, 
in  their  grateful  joy  at  the  possession  of 
its  riches,  vowed  lhat  they  would  raise 
a  bishopric  k  to  the  honour  of  St 
George,  whose  canonized  bones  re* 
posetl  ihere.  bill  wlinsc  virtnon«5  spirit 
had  procured  them  the  favour  of  heaven.t 
Some  daring  chieftains  proposed  to  march 
into  Egypi,  and  desiioy  the  Iicad  itself 
of  the  Mahammedaa  power ;  an  event 
which  wonid  be  followed  by  the  irnme* 
diate  sabmisston  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
council  was  overruled  on  the  strong 
arguments  of  the  length  end  difTlcnliy  of 


they  burned  with  desire  to  chastise  the   the  march,  and  the  in?»deqnary  nfn  small 


Muselmans,  and  to  conquer  Jerusalem 
without  imperial  aid.  They  despised 
the  eount  of  Tfaolouse  for  wishing  to 
press  the  siege  of  Area ;  and  the  army 
reaumed  its  course  to  Jerusalem  along 
the  sea-coast.  The  emir  of  Tripoli 
attempted  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  in- 
vaders; hut  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
deprecate  ilieir  vengeance ;  and  though 
Raymond  wislied  that  the  town  should 
be  sacked,  yet  mercy  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  the  other  generals ;  and  they 
were  contented  with  large  supplies  of 
provisions,  the  liberation  of  three  hun- 
dred Christian  slaves,  and  the  pnymenl 
of  fifteen  thousand  pieces  ol  i?'»ld.t 
The  soldiers  crossed  the  plain  of  Beri- 
tus,  went  llirough  the  country  of  Sidon,^ 

•  RaimonU,  170.  Kol>ort,  71.  Archb.  ol" 
Tjn,  740.   Mat.  Ital.  I.  S06.  2 1 0. 

•j-  Thp  rrtisaders  found  noar  Tripoli  swrot- 
honeyed  reeda^  called  Zucra,  which  they  tucked, 
and  liW  so  nnich  that  they  a>uld  scarcely  be 
•aliafiad.  Alb«n*a  account  of  thia  plant  (the 
Migar-cane)  h  curiotm.  *'  h  is  anntmlly  culti- 
vated with  great  labour.  W  ben  ripe  they  puund 
fit,  atrain  off  the  juice,  and  keep  it  in  veanla  till 
the  proceaa  of  coagulation  is  cooiplote,  and 
hanleii'?  in  npf^^nrancc  like  salt  or  snow.  Tlioy 
eat  it  scraped  And  mixeii  with  bread,  or  di^salved 
in  wator,  and  it  ia  to  them  mora  pleasing  and 
wholt  ^ome  than  the  honey  of  beM."  p.  270. 
Thesf  remark!*  are  intereatinf?,  iriaftnuich  as  thoy 
are  ihe  lirsi  on  record  which  any  European  ever 
maddcooeaming  a  plant,  the  cultivation  whereof 
ferma  ao  largo  a  chapter  hi  the  annals  of  baman 
miiery. 

4  In  the  country  ruuuJ  Sidoo,  the  aoldiera 
were  incommoded  by  serpent*  or  taranlalaa. 

But  tfic  bite  was  ctirof!,  and  ihv  poison  charmed 


arinv  lo  the  accomplishment  oi  so  gre^i 
all  eiid4  ^^'^  tliird  day  after  their 

arrtvat  at  Ramula*  the  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple took  the  road  to  Jemsalem*  and 
soon  reached  the  town  wliich,  in  the 
history  of  its  sacred  and  it«  Roman  days, 
had  assumed  the  different  names  of  Ero- 
raaus  and  Nicopolis.  The  Holy  City 
was  then  in  view ;  every  heart  tjlowed 
witli  rapture  ;  every  eye  was  bathed  in 
tears.  The  word'  Jerusalem  was  re- 
peated in  tnmnltuoos  wonder  by  a  thou- 
sand tongues ;  and  those  who  first  be- 
held the  blessed  spot,  called  their  friends 
to  witness  the  g^lorious  sight. §  Ml 
passed  pains  were  forgotten;  a  mo- 
ment's happiness  outweighed  years  of 
sorrow.  In  their  warm  imaginations 
the  sepnlehre  was  redeemed,  and  the 
eross  triumphed  over  the  orescent  But 

other  made  of  cure  ia  mentioned  by  Albert  of 
Aix  (p.  271),  which  I  wonder  abonid  have 
escaped  iho  dtagnattng  diligence  of  certain  wid*- 
searchiPL'  ronif'MMitn'.or*'  on  JShakspeart*.  If 
they  had  diiicovcred  it,  they  would  have  dragged 
it  hi  aa  an  illoatFaden  of  some  paoiage  or  «tih«r, 
not  over  delicala,  in  bis  oomadiea. 

*  The  crasadora  wora  than  onlj  aUtaan  nules 
from  Jerusalem. 

t  An  obaeore  man  (quondam  Robartum),  di«f 
appointed  the  first  bishop  oo  tbla  new  estaWisb" 
ment.    Albrri.  p.  272. 

t  Kaimond.  p.  173. 

^  u  DiaeovaiiDf  the  oi^  a&r  ofl^  it  waa  a  pfelly 

sight  to  liehold  [\\v  liannony  in  the  dirterence  of 
exprrasins  iheir  joy  ;  how  they  c  lothed  thr»  same 
passion  with  divers  gestures :  non\c  pro<:tnlc, 
eomo  kneeling,  aoma  waepfait;  all  had  much 

ado  to  m  iniiLre  so  yreat  a  ctladnf"?-."  Fulkr** 


away  .when  a  chief  touched  the  part  aSected.  Aq>  |  Hiatorj  of  the  Holy  War,  t>ook  L  chap.  24« 
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wi!h  that  rapidity  of  thought  which  dis- 
ti(igui5.lies  minds  when  stroogly  agi- 
taied  by  pa&sioti,  ihe  joy  of  the  stran- 
gcr,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  warrior, 
were  changed  in  a  moment  for  religious 
ideas  and  feeliogs.  Jerusalem  was  the 
scene  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and, 
therefore,  the  subject  of  holy  rejoicing; 
Vit  It  was  the  place  of  his  sufferings 
aiso ;  and  true  devotion,  full  of  self- 
abasement  and  gratitude,  is  as  strongly 
affected  hy  the  catises  and  circumstances 
as  the  eoDseqiieDcee  of  the  Great  Sacri* 
fice.  The  soldier  become  in  an  iostant 
the  simple  pilgrim  ;  his  lance  and  sword 
were  thrown  nside  ;  he  wept  over  the 
ground  which,  he  said,  his  Saviour  had 
wept  over  ;  and  it  was  only  wiih  naked 
leei  that  he  could  worthily  approach  ihe 
seat  of  man's  redemption.* 

Of  ihe  millions  of  fanatics  who  had 
Towed  to  rescue  the  sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  forty  thouHand  only 
encamped  before  Jerusalem :  and  of  llu  se 
rtinair:«  of  the  champions  of  the  cros!*, 
uventy-uae  thousand  five  hundred  were 
soidierb,  twenty  liiousand  loot  and  liricen 
hundred  cavalry.  The  destruction  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
•todf  diiropeans  had  purchased  the  pos- 
session of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Edessa. 
h  was  nm  frofn  nny  drond  of  the  Turks 
that  tho  :iriiiies  ol  the  Uhrislians  were  so 
nuraeruub  ;  but  as  religious  feelings,  an<l 
not  political  necessities  had  convulsed 
the  world ;  as  the  war  proceeded  from 
Ihe  people,  and  not  from  the  rulers  alone, 
DO  regtilation  of  princes  could  limit  the 

*  Baldrk,  lt9. 131.  Raimond.  173.  Albert. 
270,  274.  Aiebb.  of  Tjn,  749,  746.  lUd. 

J The  iDonkisb  historians  are  often  perplexed 
contradictory  on  the  mibjeet  of  nombers; 
bat  their  notncrical  statement*  are  generally 
sffrae  approaches  to  truth,  nnd  cive  more  ilis- 
tina  ideas  to  the  reader  than  the  phraaea,  "  an 
ioBDiMiable  mattttado,"  » the  people  weiv  as 
miiserous  m  the  sands  of  ths  sea* Of  the  leavoa  of 
suttirnn."  «.NlC.,  i^r.  In  a  note  to  p.  36,  we 
fbowed  that  the  number  of  the  rabble,  destroyed 
Mbiv  ihe  march  of  the  grand  army,  wsa  a  qunr> 
ter  of  a  million.  The  people  before  Nice 
ftmounled  to  700.000.  p.  49.  There  arrived  at 
JeroaaJem  only  40,000,  including  the  whole  or 
p«t  of  eevend  bauds  of  emsedera,  who  joined 
the  :irmy  at  (lifTeront  times,  and  particularly  an 
KogUi»h  force  which  had  made  the  vovacre  by 
*^  ia  thirty  fhipa,  and  landed  at  Laodicea  after 
'^e  bauie  of  Antioeh.  Raimond,  172,  173. 
Ths  vaiioos  is<«nfiMtsmsnla  wa  wUl  set  down. 


number  of  warriors. 
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A  moderate  force 


would  have  bet'ii  far  more  powerlul  than 
such   unpuralieled   swarms :    it  would 
have  been  more  easily  supported,  and  its 
compactness  would  have  defied  assault. 
No  certain  conclusions  as  to  comparative 
military  desert  can  be  drawn  frotn  the 
battle  of  Doryleum ;  but  the  engagement 
with  KerboL'^a  at  Aniiorh  shows,  tfuit 
however  exliaiijsied  the  J^aiins  iniuhi  have 
been,  yei  their  heroic  courage  and  fanati* 
cal  spirit  could  not  be  successfully  op- 
posed by  myriads  of  Moslem  votaries. 
Famine  was  the  active  agent  of  death  in 
the  first  erusade.  'The  soldiers  had  heard 
from  preceding:  pilgrims  ihe  horrors  of 
the  land  journey  iVoin  Eur()j)e  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  yet  so  great  was  ilieir  contempt  of 
the  enemy,  and  so  prebuniing  their  con- 
fidence in  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
Providence,  that  their  religious  and  mili> 
tary  ardour  was  seldom  cheeked  1)y  con* 
sideraiions  of  policy.  The  great  leaders^ 
indeed,  took  the  vvi«e  measure  of  riiden- 
vouring  to  gain  the  inendsliip  and  aid  of 
Alexius, and  wiih  iliatol)ieci  before  them, 
they  were  jusiihcd  in  halting  at  Nice. 
But  after  the  subjugation  of  that  city« 
their  march  to  Jerusalem  ought  to  have 
been  direct  and  immediate,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  Turkish  territories  should 
have  hern  drferred  till  after  I'le  fonnda- 
lion  of  a  Christian  stale  in  Palcsiiiif. 
liul  as  the  Crusaders  approncliei!  the  floly 
Land,  the  cause  of  their  ariuauteni  was  iu 
a  great  measure  forgotten.  Ambition  and 
avarice  swayed  the  minds  of  Bohemond» 
Haldwin,  and  Raymond,  and  real  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  burnt  more  strongly  in 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  than  of  the  lead- 
ers.   'I'hc  popular  ima'^ination  was  in- 
tiained  by  i'unalicism  ;  but  rt^liuion  had 
not  produced  any  salutary  etlect  on  the 
lives^of  the  people.   Thcjr  viewed  it 
til  rough  the  medium  of  their  passions; 
and  the  frratification  of  theip  love  of  war 
they  thought  that  they  were  performing 

at  1 0,000.  The  Iopkos  by  desertion  and  garrison- 
ing towns  were  eonelderable,  tay  40,000. 
Kahhle  of  Peter  and  others,  360,000 
Force  before  ^'ice^  and  addi- 
tions, 710,000 
Deduct  arrivaleat  Jarasslsm, 
loflses  by  deaertton  snd  gav- 
riaoning,  80,000 

630.000 


980,000 
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their  dotf  to  God.   Th»  rabble  which 

accompnnipd  Peter  were  igfnornnt  of  the 
necessity  of  concilialitig  llie  emperor  oi 
Consiauiinople,  and  iherefore  placed  no 
restraints  on  ihetr  ferocity.  But  the  po- 
licy of  the  ehieftaintt  ami  the  religious 
principle  of  not  injoring  fellow  Cbfia* 
tians,  preserved  some  order  and  disci- 
pline in  the  regular  armies,  till  they  had 
entered  into  the  Turkisfi  territories.  But 
their  crimes  after  tlieir  departure  from 
Nice  were  enormous.  Fanaticism  had 
atripped  moraiily  from  religion,  and  mi- 
lery  completed  the  triumph  of  vice  over 
virtue.* 

■  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  crusade, 
comprised  the  hills  of  Golgotha,  Beze- 
iha,  Morin,  and  Acra ;  and  as  Mount 
Sion  (one  of  the  early  seats  of  popula- 
tion) was  not  cacloat'd  within  the  walLs, 
the  city  was  nearly  the  figure  of  a  square. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  forty  thousand 
regularly  appointed  Egyptian  troops, 
commanded  by  Istakar,  a  favourite  gene- 
ral of  the  caliph.  In  this  moment  of 
distress,  the  peasants  crowded  to  Jeru- 
salem with  their  arms  and  provisions, 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  armed  inhabi- 
tant^i  and  countrymen  could  not  be.  less 
than  twenty  thousand.  The  Christian 
tributaries  were  despoiled ;  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children  were  retained,  but, 
in  dread  of  their  turbulence,  the  young 
and  vigorous  were  banished  from  the 
city.  The  valleys  and  rockf  on  the 
south  and  the  east  gave  Jerusalem  an  im- 
pregnable appearance,  and  the  Christians 
resolved  to  attaek  the  more  accessible 
sides  of  the  north  and  west.  The  north- 
ern line,  from  the  north-east  to  the  north- 
west corners,  was  occupied  by  the  two 
Roberts,  Tancred  and  Godfrey.  The 
troops  of  Eustace  joined  tho«e  of  liis 
brother,  and  the  line  on  ihc  west  was 
concluded  by  the  Provencals.  In  the 
course  of  the  siege  the  count  of  Tho- 
lottse  advanced  to  Mount  Sion,  and 
wished  to  gain  a  reputation  for  piety,  by 
encamping  opposite  that  part  of  the 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Tjrre  ib  not  very  prooe 
to  exaggerate  tbt  vioM  of  hia  order ;  yet  he  telb 

\u  that  since  the  death  of  Adbemar  at  Antioch 
and  thf  tM«hi>p  of  Oranfje  at  Mtira.  the  clergy 
had  sunk  into  disnoiutenew  and  protligacy  ;  and 
that  with  the  exeeption  of  the  biehop  of  Ban, 

and  a  few  others,  ibsj  Weie  SS  CfifllilMl  SS  the 
poop^  r.  703. 


mount  whertf,  it  was  snpposed,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  had  eaten  his  last 
supper  with  his  disciples. * 

The  besiegers  were  ignorant  or  care- 
less ui  liie  supenonmmber  ul  the  enemy, 
and  confiding  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause*  on  the  fifth  day  after  their  en- 
cam  pment  made  a  furious  attack.  Their 
bucklers  were  their  only  defence  against 
the  storms  of  arrowH  and  firebalh  frooj 
the  besie^^ed.  Their  impetuous  valour 
hurried  them  tliiouLh  the  Barhacan,  and 
they  reached  liie  loot  of  the  city  walU. 
The  Muselmans  were  defended  more  by 
their  fortifications  than  their  courage, 
and  if  the  Christians  had  been  possessed 
of  a  few  common  military  engines,  Jeru- 
salem wonid  have  been  taken.  But  they 
foiifTht  with  their  naked  swords  alone, 
and  when  escalading  became  necessarv. 
one  ladder  only  was  found.  Some  ui 
the  foremost  mounted,  and  the  battle 
was  carried  on  at  the  top  of  the  wsUs. 
Victory  for  a  while  hovered  over  the 
heads  of  the  Christians  ;  but  the  conster- 
nation of  the  Faiimites  dissipated  ;  they 
re-assembled  more  quickly  than  their 
enemies  could  accumulate  at  the  single 
place  of  attack,  and  the  ramparts  were 
soon  cleared  of  invaders.f  After  thin 
ebullition  of  savage  and  thoughtless  ootir> 
age,  the  Christians  prepared  with  some 
wisdom  and  prudence  for  the  siege.  The 
princes  re«o!ve?1  th:^t  every  species  of 
military  machine  should  be  erected  ;  but 
the  palm  and  the  olive  were  the  only 
trees  which  grew  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
propriety  was  more  apparent  than  the 
execution  of  the  resolve  was  praetacablef 
till  the  soldiers  gathered  materials  from 
the  wood  of  Sichion,  thirty  miles  from 
ihe  camp.  Some  Genoese  vessels  ar- 
rived at  Jaffa,  and  under  an  escort  of  the 
main  army,  their  crews  reached  Jerusa- 
lem. The  lialiao?  were  well  skilled  in 
the  useful  arts,  and  assisted  by  Gsston  of 
Beam,  they  erected  more  formidable 
machines  than  the  rude  soldiers  could 
have  raised.  The  catapult  was  to  assault, 
the  vinea  or  8ow|  to  undermine  the 


*•  If.  Paris,  38,  ed.  WalU.  liobert,  74. 
Archb.  of  Tyre.  760. 

t  Archb.  of  Tyro,  750.    Balilric,  131. 

t  The  machine  which  the  anctcnta  call  a 
nnaa,  and  the  crusaders  a  sow,  was  constructed 
of  alight  timbera,  the  roof  covered  with  tubi 
hoMds,  aad  wicksrwoik:  ths  aidsi,  dsfcadad 
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walls,  but  the  most  tiappy  issues  were 
•ntieipAted  from  thre«  imaieoM  moveable 
towers.  Eaeh  tower  had  three  itoriea ; 
the  loweet  near  the  gioand,  the  second 
on  a  level  with  the  ramparts,  and  the 
third  was  much  more  cievnted.  The 
soldiers  on  each  floor  were  armed  with 
the  sword,  the  bow,  and  hand  man* 
gonel.  A  few  days  only  were  occupied 
m  these  preparations ;  but  the  privattoDs 
of  the  Chriettans  were  more  levere  than 
their  labour.  Hunger  had  been  the  great 
calamity  before  Antioch,  and  drought 
Tas  the  scourge  in  the  camp  round  Jeru- 
salem. The  naked  stones  of  the  Siloe 
Blocked  their  warns,  and  the  bed  of  the 
CedroD  is  in  summer  an  unwholesome 
Doraca.  Every  foonuin  and  receptacle 
of  water  had  been  destroyed  by  the  emir.* 
The  people  eagerly  watched  for  the 
appearance  of  dew ;  they  dug  holes  in 
the  ground,  ami  pressed  their  inoutfi*?  to 
ifie  damp  clod.  Many  abstained  Irom 
food,  in  hope  of  mitigating'  hy  hun<^er 
the  piiiii  of  ihir^di.f  The  ehiefiaius  tu- 
daea  had  their  wanta  oeeaskinaUy  reliev- 
•d  by  the  Chriatiana  of  Bethlehem  and 
other  towna ;  but  those  who  had  no  gold 
!D  commute  for  water,  were  compelled 
.0  travel  several  miles  from  the  camp  in 
5earc'i  of  springs,  exposed  to  tlymg 
squ3<iroas  of  the  Moslems. 

When  the  lowerti  aud  uUier  works 
were  completed,  a  day  waa  appointed 
for  a  general  assault.  But  Godfrey 
changed  his  place  of  attack,  and  transport- 
ed his  great  tower  from  the  north-west  to 
lac  par?  of  the  norlh-pn«5tf' rn  side  of  the 
wails,  which  was  between  the  gate  of 
Herod  aud  that  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
fortification  was  low  ;  but  the  surround- 
iag  dilch  was  so  deep,  that  the  M oael- 
BBos  were  justified  in  not  placing  their 
soldieva  in  that  quarter.  Raymond** 
machine  too  waa  nut  brought  to  the  walls; 
and  much  remained  to  be  done  before 
Godfrey  could  malie  nn  attack.  Three 
days  Were  spent  in  tilluii:  iil>  the  trench  : 
the  aid  of  the  Genoese  seamen  was  luosl 


wiUi  ODflraMnl  hides,  prolected  ths  ssldisrs  with- 

ri  it,  who,  AflfT  llic  rii  iniicr  uf  a  sow.  proceeded 
lo  uodermme  the  foundations  of  the  walU. 
Malin»Uury,  p.  441. 
*  Turba  to  fontt  •  i  rivi,  e  le  pour  onde 
Di  ▼enemt  mortiferi  confondc. 

Gerusalemmc,  Liber,  c  L  89. 

f  8m  note  L 


eilicacious  ;  and  all  were  further  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  the  donation  of  a 
piece  of  money  to  every  one  who  caat 

three  stones  into  the  hollow.   At  the 

close  of  the  military  preparations  religion 
chiimcd  her  dues.  Misery  hnd  pro- 
duced disorder  and  crime  ;  aud  the 
clergy  complained  that,  iu  the  short 
space  of  a  mouth,  the  character  of  the 
Christian  aoldieri  before  Jerusalem  had 
become  aa  immoral  aa  it  had  been  in  the 
long  and  painful  aiege  of  Antioch.  Super- 
stition was  as  active  as  vice  ;  and  it  was 
not  a  single  imposition  which  could 
make  the  people  question  the  truth  of 
visions  and  dreams.  Adhemar  appeared 
by  night  to  one  of  those  priests  who  had 
been  distinguished  for  his  intimacy  with 
the  depart^  aainta.  He  assured  him 
that  the  crimes  of  the  array  had  caused 
the  horrible  drought ;  but  that  if  the 
soldiers  would  be  penitent,  Hoavcn 
would  deliver  the  sacred  city  into  their 
hands.  The  people  were  awed  into 
virtue  by  tins  revelation ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  union  became  obvious  to  the 
chiefs.  Aa  no  devotion  to  God  is  so 
acceptable  aa  charity  to  man,  the  gallant 
and  disinterested  Tancred,  in  the  face  of 
the  army,  offered  friendship  to  Raymond. 
After  this  example  of  virtue,  all  minor 
feuds  were  hushed,  and  concord  and 
piety  reigned  throughout  the  camp. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Arnold,  exhorted 
the  Croises  to  all  religions  and  martial 
virtues.  The  aoldiera,  completely  armed, 
made  a  holy  proccfsion  round  the  walls. 
The  clergy,  with  nnkcil  feet,  and  hearmij 
images  of  the  cross,  led  them  in  the 
sacred  way.  Cries  of  Deus  id  vult  !** 
rent  the  air ;  and  the  people  marched 
to  the  melody  of  hymns  and  psalms,  and 
not  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets. 
On  Mount  Olivet  and  Mount  Sion  they 
prayed  for  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  the  ap- 
proaching conflict.  The  Sar  icffi-  fnoek- 
cd  these  ex  pre??.'- ions  of  rf'!iL:i'>UH  leeling 
by  raising  aud  tlirowing  dirl  upon  eruci- 
fixes;  but  these  insults  had  only  the 
effect  of  producing  louder  shouts  of  sacred 
joy  from  the  Christians.  The  next 
morning  every  thing  Wii  prepared  for 
ballle  ;  and  there  was  no  one  who  was 
not  resolved  cither  to  die  for  Christ,  or 
restore  his  city  to  liberty.  Reli^^ious 
zeal  did  not  only  infuse  courage  and 
vigour  into  the  infirm  and  youngt  but 
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even  the  women  took  arras.  The  bal- 
icri]i[r-ranKs,  the  cais,  and  the  towers, 
were  inipelled  against  the  walls  ;  and  the 
£gy pilaus  mei  thu  attack  with  dari^i, 
•lones,  and  the  Greek  fire.  The  con* 
fiict  raged  ibroughoet  the  day;  aad 
etrong  as  \vere  the  fenaticisin  and  courage 
of  the  Chriaiiaus,  yet  the  triumph  lay 
•w'nh  the  besieged.  The  great  lower  of 
the  count  of  Tholouse  was  much  injured; 
hundreds  of  men  were  slain  ;  and,  on 
the  approacii  of  darkness,  the  com- 
ttanden  ordeted  a  letieat.  The  night 
was  apent  in  watching  and  alarm  by 
Christians  and  Saracens.  The  walla  of 
the  city  had  many  breeches  in  them ;  and 
the  ramp  was  weakly  defofuled.  But 
the  ^prinj^  of  action  was  not  relaxed; 
and  whcii  liie  inonaug  arose,  all  was  in- 
dustry and  bustle.  The  means  both  of 
hoatiliiy  and  defence  were  repaired. 
Efery  Chriatian  eeemed  freab  and  fieree ; 
the  lowera  were  manned  with  choice- 
drawn  cavaliers;  some  mounted  the 
aummits  and  second  stories,  others  were 
at  the  bottom  im[)<  liing  the  iniuunse 
masses.  The  baiteriiig>rajiid  were  put 
into  motion ;  and  such  Croises  aa  were 
not  attaehed  to  aome  of  theae  engines, 
were  atationed  at  a  distance,  to  cover  by 
their  daria  and  arrows  the  attack  of  their 
friends.  The  besieged  repaired  their 
mural  breaches,  got  rendy  ihoir  fire,  their 
boiling  oil,  and  all  the  dreadful  stores  of 
war. 


to  be  restrained  from  minglins: fi^lit; 
they  were  every  where  to  be  seen  m  Uiese 
moments  of  peril  and  anxiety,  >ii[)|.Dri- 
ing  and  relieving  Uieir  faHUuig  Iricnds. 
In  the  apace  of  an  hour  the  Barbeeaa 
waa  broken  down,  and  6odfray*8  tower 
rested  against  the  inner  wall.  Changing 
the  duties  of  a  general  for  thofe  of  the 
soldier,  the  duke  of  Lorraine  fonjrht  with 
his  bow.  "  The  Lord  guided  his  hand, 
and  all  his  arrows  pierced  the  enemy 
through  and  Uiruugh.''    Near  him  were 

Buataoe  and  Baldwin,  like  two  hanm 
beside  another  lion.*'*  At  tlie  hour 
when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  been 

crucified,!  a  soldier,  named  Letoldas  of 
Tournay,  leaped  upon  the  fortifita'ion^  ; 
l)is  brother  Engleherl  followed,  ant!  ( iod- 
frey  was  the  third  Christian  vvho  ^luod 
as  a  conqueror  on  tiie  ramparts  of  Jeru- 
salem.} The  fflorioua  ensign  of  the 
cioaa  streamed  from  the  wairs.§  Tan- 
cred  and  the  two  Roberts  borst  Open  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  north  and 
north-weat  parts  of  the  city  presented 

*  Dux  OodalHdiis^  non  tnne  miles,  sed  Mgttc 

tarins :  cujus  inanu«  ad  prslidum  et  digitos  ad 
bellum  DouuDU*  dirigebat;  quoniam  sagiuu 
jactts,  ininiooniin  peclora  et  otrtqoe  latera  par- 
forabat  Juxta  qucm  fratrea  ejus  Eustaehilis  et 
Unlf^iitiiis,  velul  duo  juxta  leoncm  leoneti,  et 
duro8  iciusjaculoruin  el  lapidum  tuaciptehaat,  rC 
quadruplid  fenoia  cfnapMsstiuit.  Rob.  Moo. 
75.  —  I  apprehend  thsl  Baldwin  du  Bourg  was 


the  pemm  moant  Baldwio,  the  broUier  of  God- 
For  several  hours  expectation  frey,  was  at  Ldessa. 
stood  in  horror  for  the  issue  of  the  ra-     t  "  WilUam  of  T^rrs  fiodoih  •  great  nyotety 
ging  conflict.    About  noon  the  Cauae  of       '^e  time;  becauae  Adam  was  created  on  . 

the  western  world  seemed  to  toiter  on 


the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  the  most 


Friday,  and  on  the  same  day  aud  lioor  our 
baviuur  suHered.  But  these  a^uchroiiiamec,  as 
when  they  ara  nataral,  tfo  pretty  and  pl««iiiifi« 


courageous  thought  that  Heaven  hid  (!e- |  go  when  violently  wrested,  nothing  more  poor 
jerted  its  people.  At  the  moment  when 
all  appeared  lost,  a  knight  was  seen  on 
Mnpnl  Olivet,  waving  his  glittering 
shield  as  a  sign  to  the  soldiers  that  they 
ahfiuld  rally  and  return  to  the  charge. 
Godfrey  and  Eustace  eried  to  the  army 
that  8l.  George  was  come  to  their  suc- 
cour. The  languishincr  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm was  revived,  and  the  Crusaders 
n  turned  to  the  battle  with  pristine  ani- 
mation. Fatigue  and  disability  vanish- 
ed ;  the  weary  and  the  wounded  were 
no  longer  dtstinguiahable  from  the  vigor- 
oos  and  active ;  the  prineeSt  the  columns 
of  the  army,  led  the  way,  and  their 
example  awoke  the  most  timid  to  gallant' 
and  noble  daring,   ^or  were  the  women  | 


and  ridicolooa**'  FuUer'a  Holy  War,  book  i. 
cb.  24. 

#  The  fltatMDent  io  the  text  ia  the  ammI  eoen- 

mon  one  of  the  order  in  which  the  rrusadera 
entered  the  city.  But  other  nations  have  coo- 
teeted  it :  the  Pisans  are  positive  it  was  one  of 
their  countrjaMO.   Tn>B^»  p.  36. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  jirjettrally  lieantiful 
than  Taaao'a  deacription  of  die  appearance  of 
the  ensign  of  the  crosa  on  the  walb  of  Jar«. 
salem. 

La  vincitricc  inscgnfi  in  mi!lr  giri 
Alteramente  si  rivoige  iolorno : 
E  par  die  in  let  pi&  rivorsato  splii 
T/aura,  c  che  8plenda  in  lei  pii^  ehiaro  il  giomo: 
Ch'  o^ni  dardo,  ogni  stral,  che  in  lei  si  tiri, 
O  ia  decjini,  O  faccia  indt  ritomo : 
Par  die  Bkm,  par  che  Toppoato  monle 
l*adori.  e  inchini  a  Ici  la  frunte. 

GieroaaleniBie  Liber,  e.  iS,  LOG. 
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many  opcningB.  The  news  of  the  suc- 
cess soon  reached  ihe  ears  of  Raymond  ; 
but  instead  of  emering  any  of  the 
breaches,  he  animated  hia  troops  lo  emu* 
lalethe  valour  of  the  French.  Raymond's 
lower  had  only  been  partially  repaired, 
the  Proven(jals  monnted  the  walls  by 
Ud  Jprs.  and  in  a  short  time  ail  Jeru- 


relipious  duties.  He  threw  aside  his 
armour,  clothed  himself  in  a  linen  man* 
tie,  and,  with  bare  head  and  naked  feet« 
went  to  the  chnreh  of  the  sepulchre. 
Hia  piety  (unchristian  as  it  may  appear 
to  enlightened  days)  was  the  piety  of 
nil  the  soldiers ;  they  l  iid  down  iheir 
nrm-^,  washed  their  hands,  and  piu  on 


salein  was  in  possession  of  the  cham-  i  hat)iliment»  of  repentance.    In  the  spirit 


pions  of  the  cross.  Tiie  Muselmans 
fought  for  a  while,  then  fled  to  their 
temples,  and  snbmitled  their  necks  to 
slanghter.    Such  was  the  carnage  in  the 

Mosque  of  Omar,  thai  the  mutilated  car- 
casses were  hurried  by  the  torrr-nts  of 
blood  into  the  court;  dissevured  arms 
aad  handn  floated  into  the  current  that 
carried  them  into  contact  with  bodies,  to 
which  they  had  not  belonged.*  Ten 
tfaoasand  people  were  murdered  in  this 
sanctuary.  It  was  not  only  the  lacerated 
nnd  hfafllpss  trunks  which  sliocked  the 
si^h!.  hut  iliR  figures  of  ihn  victors  ihem- 
Sflvt's  reeking  v?ilh  llio  blood  of  their 
slaughtered  enemies.  No  place  of  refuge 
remained  to  the  vanquishevl,  so  indiscri> 
minately  did  the  insatiable  fanaticism  of 
the  conquerors  disregard  alike  supplica- 
tion and  resistance.  Some  w^ere  slain, 
other??  wore  thrown  from  the  tops*  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  citadel.  On  entering 
the  ciiv.  the  duke  of  Lorraine  drew  his 
sword  and  nuirdored  the  helpless  Sara- 
cens, in  revenge  for  the  Christian  blood 
spilt  by  the  Moslems,  and  as  a  punish* 
menl  for  the  railleries  and  outrages  to 
which  they  had  subjected  the  pilgrims.t 
But  after  having  avenged  the  cause  of 
Heaven,  Godfrey  did  not  neglect  other 

*  ThiM,  as  it  erpreswd  io  a  public  docimwnt 
often  quoted,  if  the  Pope,  and  the  Faitliful,  de- 
sire tfi  know  what  the  Christians  ilul  with  the 
Sanicons  they  pursued  in  Jeruxttlem,  thoy  are 
«MQrad  tbftt,  in  the  porch  and  temple  of 
Solomon  (the  Mosque  of  Omar)  they  rode  in  the 
blood  of  the  Siiracens  up  to  the  knoes  of  their 
borses.  Marieane,  Thes.  IMov.  vol.  i.  p. 
8eo  too  EUiard  in  Maitsnne,  Vet.  Script.  Amp. 

Call.  vol.  V.  p.  .523. 

■j-  DuK  veto  GtxIefriJus,  non  arcem,  non 
aolaxn,  non  aurum,  nun  argentuui,  non  apolia, 
•■abidMit:  eed  com  Franci.<i  suis,  sanfl^inem 
servorum  suorum,  qui  in  circnitu  Ihcrusnlem 
eSa»u»  fuerat,  ai>  eis  vindicate  satagebat:  et 
irriaionee  eC  cootameliaa  quas  P^regrinie  intule* 
ruit,  ulciaci  tobicbat.  In  nullo  autem  bello 
talem  hnbi??t  Decidendi  f.icultatf^tn  ;  ncr  «;npeT 
pontem  Anttochie,  cum  giganleum  dioaidiavii 
ffBtttileiii.  Bsbarios  M  oa.  p.  76. 


of  liufuility,  with  contrite  hearts,  with 
tears  and  groans,  they  walked  over  all 
those  places  which  the  Saviour  had  eon* 
secreted  by  his  presence.   The  whole 
city  was  influenced  by  one  spirit ;  and 
'*  the  clamour  of  thank^tgivniir  wns  loud 
enouirh  to  hnvc  reached  itie  stars."  The 
people  vowed  to  sin  no  more  ;  and  the 
sick  and  poor  were  liberally  relieved  by 
the  greut,  who  thought  themselves  suffi- 
ciently rich  and  happy  io  living  to.  see 
that  day.    Ail  previous  misfortunes  were 
forgotten  in  the  present  holy  joy.  The 
ghost  of  the  departed  Adheinar  rama 
and  rejoiced  ;  and  as  al  the  resnrreciioii 
(»f  Christ  the  bodies  of  the  saints  arose, 
so  at  the  resurrection  of  the  temple  from 
the  impurity  of  the  infidels,  the  spirits  of 
many  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  road 
from  Europe  to  Jerusalem,  appeared  and 
shared  in  the  fcllciiy  of  OiPtr  friends. 
Finally,  ifie  hrrmit  who.  four  or  tivn  years 
I'C'fore,  hud  wepi  over  the  degraded  mn- 
diiion  of  the  Holy  ('ity,  and  who  had 
commiserated  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
votaries  of  Christ  in  Palestine,  was  re- 
cognised in  the  person  of  Peter.*    It  was 
remembered  that  he  had  taken  charge  of 
letters  fr-om  thn  pntrinrch  to  the  princes 
of  Europe  :  it  was  acknowledged  that  he 
had  excited  their  piety,  and  inflamed 
their  zeal  :  ami  tlie  multitude  fell  his 


*  This  ifl  the  last  historical  mention  of  Peter. 
Of  what  became  of  him  afterwarda  the  early 
wrilen  ate  eileat  Thevet  (Vice  dee  Hooimes 

IlluHtrea,  livrc  iv.  c.  16)  attributoM  the  formation 
of  the  IjQtin  kingdom  in  Palestine  entirely  to  his 
sage  counaela.  Anutlier  luver  of  the  marvellous, 
puts  him  on  hoard  a  ship  for  France  ;  the  veo* 
8el  would  have  boer>  wreekc-d,  liad  it  not  been 
for  the  exertions  and  prayera  of  the  hermit,  and 
a  vow  which  the  count  of  Claremont  made  to 
build  a  chapel  to  »>t.  John  the  Baptist,  in  easo 
of  Ills  safe  nrrivri!  in  France.  The  chapel  wan 
built,  and  Peter  lived  near  it,  in  the  exercise  of 
all  Christian  virtues,  for  a  few  years.  More  than 
a  century  after  bis  death  his  tomb  was  opened  ; 
and  it  is  almost  peedlp^=?  tn  mention,  th;it  timtj 
had  not  committed  any  ravage  on  bis  person. 
Oultremen,  ch.  10. 
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feet  in  gratitude  for  his  faithful  discharge  'should  be  propn^rnteJ  hy  \he  sworJ,  so 


of  his  trust,  praising  God  who  was  glori- 
fied in  his  servant.* 

In  wars  of  aiubitioOf  subjugated  cities, 
after  the  ebullition  of  military  lawleseness, 
become  the  possessioDs  of  the  viclorious 
Slate  and  public.  But  in  the  Crusades 
each  sohlier  fought  from  personal  ain> 
lives;  and  ihe  r:ui»e  of  the  war,  and  not 
buhmission  to  authority,  was  the  princi- 
rip1c  of  union.  Personal  interest  fre- 
quently prevailed;  aud, accordingly,  each 
Crusader  becatne  the  owner  of  any  par- 
ticular house  on  the  portal  of  which  he 
had  set  his  buckler.f  But  the  treasures 
of  the  mosques  were  converted  to  the 
use  of  ilie  chrrch  and  of  the  poor;  and 
amoMf^  the  splendid  spoils  of  two  of  the 
principal  temples,  were  sevcmy  laifre 
chandeliers,  fifty  of  silver,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  gold. I 

The  massacre  of  the  Saracens,  on  the 
capture  of  the  Holy  City,  did  not  proceed 
from  the  inflamed  passions  of  victorious 
soldiers,  but  from  remorseless  fanaticism. 
Benevolence  to  Turks,  Jews,  infidels, 
and  iiereiics,  was  no  part  of  the  piely  of 
the  day  ;  and,  as  tlie  Muselmans  in  their 
consciences  believed  that  it  was  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  the  religion  of  Muhammed 


•  The  patriarch  had  lately  returned  from 
Cyprus.  This  account  of  the  rcligiouK  proces- 
sion of  the  CruMdert  I  have  taken  almost  ^r- 
batiiD  from  the  Archln  of  Tyre,  760-1,  and  the 
Gesta  Franc(»ruin,  ^ICk  The  other  historians 
add  little  to  the  nurnitive  of  the  Archbishop;  but 
they  are  UQanimntte  in  placing  the  time  when 
the  circumstntict^  nrcurred  on  the  very  day  of 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  immediately  after  the 
first  masMcre.  The  Archbishop  seema  to  have 
been  ineoireet  in  |daeing  il  on  4he  following 
morning. 

-f-  One  writer  (the  iMicund  ooonymous  in  Bon- 
garaius,  p.  f)77}  saye.that  in  oooseqoenee  of  the 
aoldiera  of  Rayniond  being  the  last  who  entered 
th*'  t  nvn.  thrv  had  not  the  usual  sharp  of  the 
spoil ;  and  thai  they  piled  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Saraoena  into  heaps,  and  bnrnt  them,  in  hopes 
of  finding  some  pieces  of  gold  at)d  silver  among 
the  nshe*!.  rUlj-h  of  Caen  always  describes  the 
Provencals  of  Haymond  as  mercenary  and  sel- 
fish. In  vulgar  phrase,  they  were  the  Jews  of 
the  army.  **  Franci  ad  bella.  Provincialcs  ad 
victualia."  wa.';  a  proverb  among  the  Christiana. 
Rad.  Cad.  p.  3U5. 

#  Maimabory,  p.  449,  tbongfa  a  great  admhvr 

of  Tancrcd,  charges  him  with  having  appro- 
priatod  to  himself  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon  ;  but  that  afterwards,  re- 
proved bj  hb  own  conscience,  andtbs  ispioacbas 
of  other  people,  be  nstoied  thsoi. 


the  Christians  were  umli  r  the  rnrntn!  de- 
lusion that  they  were  ihc  niuutsiers  of 
God's  wrath  on  disobedient  man.  The 
Latins,  on  the  day  after  tlie  victory,  mas* 
sacred  three  hundred  men,  to  whom 
Taiicred  and  Gaston  de  Hearn  had  pro- 
inif^ed  protection,  and  had  L^ven  a  stand- 
ard MS  a  w.irrrini  fur  ttieir  safely,  'rhouyh 
the  rt'liiiion  (if  'I'.iticrfd  wis  ns  rnirl  i? 
thai  of  his  coiiiriidcs,  iho'.itrli  his  dt-aiJly 
:iWord  had  ex^)lured  every  nuriier  of  the 

mosque  of  Omar,  yet  he  respected  the 
sacredhess  of  his  word ;  and  nothing  but 
the  interposition  of  the  other  chiefs  pre- 
vented him  from  retaliating  on  the  mur- 
derers.   It  was  resolved  that  no  pity 
should  be  shown  to  ilie  Muselmans;  and 
the  most  humane  juislilied  the  deterinina- 
tion  by  the  opinion,  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Saracens  of  Egypt/they  might 
molest  the  Christians,  and  recover  the 
city.  The  subjugated  people  were  there- 
fore dragged  into  the  public  places,  and 
slain  as  victims.    Women  wiih  children 
at  the  breast,  girls  and  boys,  all  were 
slaughtered.*    The  squares,  the  streets, 
and  even  the  uninhabited  places  of  Jerti- 
salem,  again  were  strewed  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  and  the  man- 
gled limbs  of  children.  No  heart  melted 
into  compassion  or  expanded  into  bene- 
volence.   Tht^  rity  was  washed,  niul  the 
melancholy  tnsk  was  performed  l)y  some 
Saracenian  slaves.  No  contemporary  re- 
joiced out  of  general  regard  to  humanity ; 
but  every  one  condemned  the  count  of 
Tholouae,  whose  avarice  was  more  alive 
than  his  superstition,  and  whose  favourite 
passion  mnde  him  save  and  conduct  tn 
A^calon  the  ordy  few  Muselmans,  except 
the  slaves,  who  escaped    the  general 
[  butchery.    The  synagogues  wen?  set  on 
Hre,  and  the  Jews  perished  in  the  flames,  f 

*   Uhristiani  sic  ncci  totum  l«xa»erani 

animnm,  nt  oon  sngenB  masculus  ant  femtna 

nedoffl  infans  unius  anni  vi^or).^  manum  per- 
cussoris  rvndrrrt.  Albert,  283.  As  F'riller 
says,  "This  second  massacre  was  no  slip  nf  sq 
•^temporary  paatlon.  bnt  a  stodiad  and  prcoie. 
ditatcij  act."  —  "Besides,  the  execution  was 
merciless,  upon  RWckini,'  rliiMrtn,  ihnac  not 
speaking  spake  for  them  ;  ami  on  woiitoii,  wb<Me 
weakneaa  ia  a  shidd  to  defend  tbam  against  a 
valiant  man."  Fuller,  Holy  War,  bask  L 
cb.  24. 

t  This  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerasalem  has 
been  taken  (fireqaently  anera  verbal  translation) 
from  the  origuMi  wril0fs»  or  their  »*^^Ht 
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TU£  8TAT&  OF  THB  HOLY  LAND  A.FTK&  THE 
FIRST  CBU8A01. 

Foundation  of  Ibe  Latia  kingdom  of  Jerusaletn- 
— iinccpssion  of  kings  between  the  fust  ;uid 
•econd  Cruamlta, — Godfrey. — Buldwiu  J. — 
Baldwin  II.— Folk.— BaMwin  IlL^Political 
history  of  the  kinjxJtiin  of  Jerusalem. — Litnilu 
of  the  kins;Jom.— Military  history. — Mode  of 
vrartare. — ^upplemeiil  Ui  the  lirtti  Cru»ade. — 
Death  of  tha  coant  <^  Tholouse.— Pooodatiun 
of  the  county  of  Tripoli. — History  of  t!iat 
•late. — Atfairisof  Antioch. — History  of  Edesaa* 
—The  Courtenay  family.— Fall  of  Edewa. — 
Vwii  tmmpl  to  raeovar  ic 

Jervsalhu  was  in  the  hands  of  ihe 
Christians  ;  the  sepulchre  was  redeeraedt 
and  the  blood  of  the  Moslems  atoned  for 
proftnaUoo.  The  eootett  policy  must 
spprove  the  ooDduct  of  the  vanqoishere 
subeeqaently  to  the  capture  of  the  city, 
though  it  was  the  result  of  martial  phren- 


abridgments  in  Bongarsius,  Gcsta,  37,  28.  Ko- 
bert,  74.  7i.  BaldriCt  132,  134.  Raimond, 
175,  nSj  tbe  first  thirty-ona  ebaptora  of  the 
■titlabook  of  Albert  of  Aix,  Guihcrt,  533.  537, 
the  srrond  Oe'sfa  573,  577,  ami  the  eighth 
book  of  William  of  'J'yre.  Add  to  these,  Orde- 
iiawVitall«,756.  Mna.  Ical.  i.  SS8.  m  Kalph 
of  Caen.  324,  &c.  Malmsbury,  443,  &o.,  and 
M.  Paris,  41.  The  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  only 
meatioaa  one  massacre :  tbat  in  the  temple  uf 
8obraoo,  in  which  ton  thouaand  men  fell.  He 
jtMi6es  it  on  the  argument,  that  the  Saracens 
deserved  punishment  for  their  profanation  of  the 
boly  pUcea.  He  then  aaya,  there  were  about 
the  epne  nnnber  lulled  in  the  etreeta.   There  I 

is  no  doubt  thnt  the  Christians  murdered  the  i 
Muselmans  from  princi/iU'.  In  the  middle  a^^es 
the  vtc-e  uf  tululerance  attacked  the  lives  of  lueu  : 
la  latter  times  it  has,  with  more  humanity  and 
refinement,  distributed  tht-ir  rights  and  posses- 
eioos  only.  The  total  number  of  the  Moslem 
victims  1s  not  mentioned  by  the  Latin  writers. 
Aboalniabasen,  one  of  De  Guignee'  aothoritiee 
(Hist,  des  Kiiiis,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p  99),  says,  that 
one  hundred  thousand  people  perished  in  the 
moeqaea  of  Sakra  and  Akra,  and  one  hundred 
Ihonaand  were  made  prisoners ;  the  aged  end 
infirm  were  killed,  and  the  women  became  cap- 
tives. These  general  expressions  are  as  useful 
se  « th«  eanda  of  the  eea,"  and  *«  the  stats  of  the 
Ueevon,"  of  the  Ghoek  authors.  The  Chris, 
tiana  made  no  f>r(«'Ari<ir>< ;  Mrvl  ,\Tber'  (!cct-ivc 
that  in  the  dayi>  uf  chivalry  woiiicu  were  uii^adsi- 
aated.  Abulfeda  (voL  tii.  p.  A19,  ed.  Reiske) 
coolly  says,  that  the  massacre  lasted  seven  days, 
and  that  seventy  thousand  persons  were  killed 
io  the  mosque, of  Omar.  But  Aboulmahoscn 
sad  AbolfiNla  lived  msny  years  sAer  the  avent, 
sod  only  wrote  froan  incorrect  tradition. 
8* 


sy ;  for,  surrounded  by  Muselraan  foe?, 
the  new  mhabitania  of  Jerusalem  could 
alone  preserve  their  independence  by 
extending  their  territory.    A  Chrietjiii 
kingdom  was  raised^  and  the  lawa,  Un- 
guage,*  and  manneia  of  Europe  were 
planted  in  Palestine.     A  minute  and 
chronological  history  of  the  brittlp?^  and 
sieg-es  in  wliicli  the  Lniins  were  involved, 
would  be  neither  pri»ii table  ncr  disagree- 
able ;  but  a  full  and  dt:>uucl  knowledge 
may  be  gained  of  the  effeets  of  the  fint 
Crnsade,t  if  we  separate  the  military 
from  the  civil  transactions,  and  regard 
the  natural  relatione  of  things  rather 
than  the  order  of  lime.    Thv  political 
history  of  Palestine  forms  ilie  subject  of 
the  present  chapter.     The    next  will 
conipritie  a  view  of  the  constiiuiiun  and 
lawa  of  the  Latins,  and  eome  leligioiia 
and  mililaiy  institntione  which  diatin- 
guished  the  newly  established  kingdom* 
On  the  eighth  day  after  the  capture  of 
liie  Holy  City,  thR  prineps  as'^omblcd 
for  the  au<Tusi  purpose  of  t  li  ctitjg  a  mo- 
narcii.     The  delibciaiiuija  were  inter- 
rupted by  several  of  ilie  clergy,  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  bishop  of  Calbarii 
and  Arnold,  one  of  whom  was  ambitiooe 
of  the  patriarchate  (  f  Jcrusnlcrrt,  and  the 
other  of  the  bishoprick  of  Bethlehem. 
The  meddling  priests  confessed  the  pro- 
priety of  electing  a  kinj^,  but  declared 
that  precedence  should  accompany  rank, 
and  tlial  as  spiriluil  things  were  more 
worthy  than  thoaa  of  a  temporal  nature, 

*  The  language  of  the  Latin  Christians  in 
Palestine  wa.^;  the  ^iame  aa  that  which  was  spoken 
in  Northern  France,  and  which  was  carried  by 
the  Normans  into  England,  and  superseded  the 
Am^lo  Saxon.  It  was  a  dialect  of  the  Romnne 
or  Homance  language,  and  was  called  the  French 
Romauc,  in  distincUoa  from  the  other  dialect 
called  the  Provencal  Romsne.  As  another 
name  of  the  latter  was  afterwards  nn  important 
territorial  distinction,  I  may  remind  the  reader 
that  in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  L<UBS 
the  affirmative  yet  was  ei pressed  by  the  word 
oc,  in  the  north  it  wns  rilled  oil:  and  hmre 
Dante  haa  named  the  southern  language,  laogue 
d*oc;  and  the  northern,  langue  d*ol]. 

•\  In  strict  propriety,  the  word  Crusade  is  ap« 
plicable  to  tlie  state  of  every  Christian  who  8S> 
sumed  the  badge  of  the  cross,  travelled  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  fbnght  with  the  iafldela.  Bat 
I  snsll  USB  the  word  in  the  confined  sense  of 
those  ^reat  or  nationtil  armaments  which  went 
to  Palestine  at  tbe  instigation  of  the  Pope,  or  of 
a  general  conneil,  end  in  consequenea  of  soma 
important  political  event  in  the  assL 
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Um  dioice  of  a  patriaroh  alioiild  take 
place  before  that  of  a  monarch.*  The 
prinres  treated  this  intrusion  with  eon* 
tempt ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  personal 
merit  should  be  rewarded  by  royal  dig- 
nities. The  rank,  family,  and  [lo^scs- 
aions  of  the  chieftains  were  known  to  each 
other ;  but  private  morals  and  manners 
are  viaible  only  to  friends  and  domestics,  t 
The  inquiry  was  made,  and  Godfrey's 
virtues  were  declared  to  be  pre>eminent«| 
The  princes  conducted  him  in  rcliirious 
and  stately  order  to  the  cliurcli  whinh 
covered  the  tomb  of  Christ :  but  he  re- 
fused to  wear  a  diadem  in  a  city  where 
his  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns : 
and  modestly  avowed,  that  the  honour  of 
becoming  the  defender  and  advocate  of 
the  holy  sepaicbre,  was  all  that  he  as- 
pired to.§ 

A  year  wanting  five  days  wng  ilie 
term  of  the  short  reign  of  Guilfrcy. 
His  tomb  was  not  only  watered  by  the 
tears  of  his  friends,  but  was  honoured 
hy  the  lamentations  of  many  of  the 
Muselmans,  who?e  afleclions  his  virtues 
had  conciliairfL  'j'he  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  received  his  ashes,  and 
it  was  decreed  that  that  place  should  be 
the  repository  of  the  liings  liis  suc- 
cessors.n    On  his  death  there  arose  a 

•  The  archhiphop  of  Tyre  admits  the  force  of 
the  general  reasoning  involved  in  this  declara* 
lion,  but  it  indig nani  that  seeh  aigoineDts  should 
hf  usi  J  as  a  incri"  cloak  to  ambition.  He  evmy 
where  rcnsurt-s  Arnold  for  pro(!igntc  niannera; 
•lid  Koiiaoiid  d'AgiieD  says,  that  the  debauche- 
ries of  Ibis  priest  wm  the  snbjeets  of  the  songs 
of  the  anny. 

I  Godfrey's  friends  gave  a  singular  proof  of 
his  religious  disposition.  He  was  fond  of  re- 
maining in  church  after  the  termination  of  the 
pcrvicr  his  attendants  were  thod  and  impatient; 
and  his  excessive  devotion  oAeo  spoiled  tho  dia- 
ner.   Arehb.  of  Tyre,  764* 

t  "  As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  at 
second-hand  from  rcfwls  :  men*s  weakness  and 
faults  arc  best  known  from  their  enemies,  their 
virtues  and  abilhtes  from  their  friends,  their  cus. 
turns  and  crimes  from  their  servants,  their  con- 
ceits and  opinions  from  their  familiar  frlnndss. 
with  whom  they  discourse  most.  General  fame 
is  Gght»  tad  the  opintont  eonoMved  by  superiors 
or  equals  are  deceitful ;  for  to  such,  men  tire 
more  masUed.  inr  fiund  e  domesticia  ema- 
nal."  Bucun,  on  ihc  Advancement  of  Know* 
kdge,  hook  8.   Works,  vol.  I.  p.  803,  ediU  1803. 

§  Mce  Appendix,  note  K. 

I  Albert.  299.    (fuibert,  55t.    William.  775. 
Godfrey  was  only  foxty  years  old  ai  liic  ume  of  i 
his  death. 


struggle  for  supremacy  between  the 
clerical  and.  secular  powers.  The 
elainis  of  tjie  church  to  the  poescssioa 

of  all  divine  and  liiimaa  authority  were 
transferred  from  the  west  to  the  east. 
Godfrey,  Hohcniond,  and  Bnldwin,  had 
been  invested  by   the  [)airiar(h*  with 
rule  pver  their  several  states,  and  the 
artful  churchman  contended,  that  as 
God  had  been  the  conqueror  of  Jenisa- 
lem,  God  was  its  king, -and  that  he. 
as  Heaven's  vicegerent,  should  be  re- 
ceived as  jn^overnor.    The  humble  and 
rclii^noiis  Godfrey  had  rpnoin-ced  to  the 
aij)!)iti()iis  prelate  the  w.'ioh^  town  of 
Jalla,  the  sejjulciire,  tiie  tower  of  Uavid, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Jerusalem; 
and  the  strange  condition  had  bees 
added,  that  if  Godfrey  should  die  with- 
out children,  the  two  cities  were  to  go 
nnreserx'edly  to  the  patriarch. f  The 
king  left  no  issue,  but  his  promi^p?;  u> 
the  churcit  ctujid  not  afTcct  his  people, 
and  a  valiant  nation  felt  litai  tt  was 
more  necessary  to  be  governed  by  a 
•word  than  a  crosier.   Tancred  offered 
the  throne  to  the  prince  of  Antioch,  but 
Bohemond   about  that   time   tost  his 
liberty  in  endeavouring  to  pxtend  his 
power  into  the  Armenian  territories.  A 
fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Bouillon  family,  to  invest 
the  count  of  Tholouse  with  royal 
honours.    But  most  of  the  barons  and 
cavaliers  fixed  their  regards  upon  the 
count   of  Edcssn.     The  enterprising 
spirit  of  Baldwin  eagerly  aspired  to  a 
throne,  and  although  the  principality 
comprehended  more  territories  than  the 
kingdom,  y  et  the  pittsesffion  of  the  Holy 
City  was  the  highest  object  of  ambition 
as  well  as  of  devotion.    He  sKed  some 
tears  for  the  death  of  his  brotHbr,  but 
his  feelings  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a 


*  Daimbert,  bishop  of  Pisa,  wm  Icgiite  of  Pope 
Paschal  the  Second,  the  successor  of  Pope  Urban 
the  Second,  who  died  fifteen  days  after  the  eap* 
tun-  of  Jerusalem,  ami  therofitre  from  some  other 
cau»6  than  joy  at  that  event.  Albert  6f  Aix 
charges  Baldwin  and  Bohemond  with  having 
taken  the  hriboo  of  Daimbert.  The  duke  of 
Normandy  had  succeetled  in  niakincr  his  friend 
Arnold  patriarch,  but,  on  (he arrival  of  Daiinb»rtt 
the  Norman  priest  prudently  rwignod,  and  ^ 
PiMin  prt  late  stepped  into  Ibe  vacant  pliM. 
Arclib.  of  Tyre,  771. 
^  t  The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  (p.  771)  is  ashamed 
!  of  the  rapacity  of  Daimberu 
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kingly  rrown  soon  ov^Trnmc  his  £rrief.  |  power  of  Tancred,  and  lie  therefore  de- 


He    rcsitjiied    Edc«sa    la  his  rehiiion. 
Baldwin  du  iiourg,  ami  iiastened  lo  lake 
possession  of  the  throne.    He  repeiied 
the  attacks  of  theemir^  of  Damaifeus  and 
Ems,  ever  active  when  tho  Christians 
left  their  fortiiications  ;  but  so  many  were 
the  perils  of  the  little  army  in  its  march 
o  .Terusalein,   that  his  good  chaphun 
Willi  great  honesiy  and  j^implirity  con- 
fesses, he  had  rather  at  ihni  time  hnve 
been  at  Chartres  than  in  the  Holy  Lund. 
All  the  baioiis  received  the  brother  of 
Godfrey  wiih  aedaniaUons :  and  the  pa- 
triarch, not  thinkiog  it  politic  to  display 
his  tnoriific^itioD,  pretended  fear,  and  re- 
tired to  the  sanctuary  of  Alnv.nt  Sion. 
Baldwin,  satisfied  wiiii  I'lt  ackiuiwledg- 
menls  of  the  solUitrs,  tli.srct^urded  the 
sanction  of  the  church.    Uut  after  some 
show  of  hie  power  aod  abUities,  frieods 
■ediated  an  aeeommodation  between 
hidi  and  the  prelate :  and,  before  nil 
nnks  of  people,  in  the  church  of  Bethle- 
hem, the  pntriarch  poured  ilje  oil  of  con- 
secruiion  on  the  head  of  Baldwin,  and 
crowned  him  with  the  regnl  diadem.* 
But  Tancred,  the  other  opponent  of  the 
new  king,  wto  not  so  soon  appeased. 
He  had  retired  from  Jerusalem  before  the 
Qoronation,  and  he  would  not  repair  thi- 
ther on  a  royal  sommonH  to  do  homage 
lor  some  lerrttories  which  he  had  ac- 
quired from  ilie  Mu5o|inftn«.  Ml*  li.uiirhii- 
ly  replied,  that  he  knew  no  jnd^c  of  Je- 
resaleiu.    A  second  and  third  wummons 
wsre  noaflswered ;  but  in  a  short  time 
aderwards,  he  proposed  to  confer  with 
the  king  near  a  river  between  Jaffa  and 
Azotu«.    The  remembrance  of  nnimosi- 
lies  in  Cilicia  embittered  subjr  r  tq  of  pre- 
sent allercntion,  and  the  agreement  of 
the  princes  to  delay  the  concln?'ion  of 
the  conference,  prevented  open  outrage. 
The  people  of  Antioch  entreated  tlie 
young  Italian  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
their  country  during  the  confinement  of 
his  relation  Holiemond.    Pence  without 
t  compromise  of  character  was  in  the 


•  Archb.  of  Tyro,  776,  780.  Albert,  801. 
8j)7.  Pulcber,  402,  406.  "As  for  that  reli- 
listis  scruple  which  Godfrejr  made  to  w««r  a 
cmwn  nf  go!f1  where  (Jhrisi  worn  one  of  thorns, 
Baldwin  ewtly  dispensed  therewith.  And  surely 
is  ihsM  things  the  ml^d  is  sll ;  s  crown  might 
WtefttBsd  with  pride,  and  worn  with  humdity." 
Fttlkr,  Hist,  of  the  Holy  War,  book  ii.  ch.  7. 


liverud  the  co:iiertled  places  lo  the  sove- 
reign, upon  the  condition  tiiai,  in  the 
event  of  his  return,  be  might  enjoy  them 
in  feudal  tenure,* 

In  tlie  reign  of  Bsldwin,  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  acquired  strength  and  ex- 
tent. The  Muselmans  of  Syria  trembled, 
and  concealed  their  haired  of  Uie  invaders. 
'I'he  Faiimiies,  however,  continually  me- 
naced Uie  iniatil  biate.  Baldwin  inarched 
his  army  into  Kgypu  But  the  band  of 
nature  anested  hioi  iit  the  career  of  his 
fortune.  The  intellectual  firmness  of  the 
dying  man  was  greater  than  that  of  bis 
friends.  He  endeavoured  lo  moderate 
their  Idmcniniioiis,  by  rec;dling  u>  ihcir 
minds  ihe  perils  of  war  and  ianune  wliith 
they  had  surmouuted.  Tho  place  of  au 
individual  such  as  himself  could  be  readi* 
ly  aupplied,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  tbiok 
only  of  preserving  the  Holy  Land.  Ooe 
desire  which  dwelt  upon  his  mind  waa 
that  they  would  not  let  his  body  lie  in 
Egypt,  where  it  would  become  a  bubjcct 
of  rnhcule  for  the  Muselman.'^.  ilis 
weeping  friends  replied,  that  in  the  huai 
of  the  season  they  could  scarcely  touch, 
much  less  cany  a  corpse  so  great  a  dis- 
unce }  but  the  dying  man  gave  them  spe- 
cific instructions  for  embalming  his  body* 
which  would  enable  them  with  ease  to 
remove  it  to  Jcrnsnlem.  Then,  recom- 
mending Baldwin  du  Bourg  for  his  suc- 
cessor, he  ej^pired.  All  the  soldiers 
mourned  his  death  :  but  after  Uie  first 
▼ioleoce  of  grief,  the  Franks  assumed 
their  ordinary  appearance,  lest  the  fatal 
circumstance  should  become  known  lo 
and  inspire  the  enemy  with  confidence. 
The  nriny  immediately  left  Kirypl,  and 
quickly  reached  the  vicinity  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  time  was  the  week  Ijclure 
Easter:  Baldwin  du  Buur^  and  his 
Edessenes  were  just  arriving  to  celebrate 
the  feast:  they  joined  the  melancholy 
train,  and  the  body  of  the  lale  king  was 
taken  to  the  sepulchre  of  Godfrey.  The 
sudden  loss  overwhelmed  the  Latins 
with  eriof,  and  even  the  Sarncens  in  Je- 
rusalem byiiipalliized  with  the  common 
feeling.  As  a  general  in  the  army  of  the 
first  Crusaders,  and  as  the  conqueror  of 
Edessa,  Baldwin  was  selfish*  treacherous, 
and  ambitious.  But  when  he  attained 
the  height  of  power,  he  displayed  com- 
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raanding  virtues  :  whal  he  planned  with 
ahiliiy,  he  erenerally  executed  with  pru- 
dence ;  atul  iiH  III  ihe  early  period  of  his 
reign  ilie  number  of  the  Chrisuaii  reai- 
denta  in  Palestine  was  smali,  sad  the 
Turks  pressed  him  on  every  side,  great 
honour  must  be  given  to  a  man  who  sup- 
ported and  enlarged  a  stute  which  was 
placed  on  such  weak  foundation?.* 

On  the  very  day  of  Baldwin's  funeral, 
the  prelates  and  barons  met  in  council 
for  the  choice  of  a  successor.  The  prince 
bad  died  without  ehildren.f  The  lovers 
of  hereditary  succession  urged  the  claims 
of  Eustace,  brother  of  the  deceased  king ; 
bill  that  prince  was  in  Europe, t  and  the 
necessiiies  nf  the  counii y  required  a  mo- 
narch without  delay.  Joscelyn  de  Courle- 
nay,  wlioae  history  octtupies  a  large  bpaee 
in  the  annaia  of  Edessa,  urged  the  claims 
of  Baldwin  du  Bonrg,  on  the  grounds  of 
his  valour  and  wisdom,  and  also  his  con- 
asnguittity  to  the  late  sovereigns.  His 
opinion  was  cspon-pt!  hy  the  patrinrrh  ; 
no  rotiiradiction  was  otic-red  by  the  oilier 
barons  or  prolates ;  Baldwin  du  Bourg 
was  anuiuied  king  of  Jerusalem,  and 
repaid  tb|  scr? ices  of  Conrtenay,  by  re* 

•  Fulcher,  423,  430.  Geata,  CU9,  G14.  Al- 
bert, 358,  377.  Archbw  of  Tyre,  808,  810.  It 
ia  difficult  to  cunct^ive  why  Tasso  consoraa  Bald- 
win, ami  praises  liohemond.  'I'lu  ir  caseg  were 
the  mme.  Both  deserted  the  Crusadca  from  sel- 
fish motives,  and,  for  aught  appeara  to  tbo  con- 
trary, both  WOES  wiaa  piiiicaa  over  Bdeaaa  and 
Aiitioch, 

Mavede  in  Baldovm  cupido  ingeg^o 

Ch'  all*  nmaue  grandcno  intento  aaptra : 
#         •         •         •  • 

E  foodar  BoemonJo  a1  novo  repno 
Sua  d'Antiochia  alti  priocipi  uiira ; 
JS  leggi  imporre,  ed  Introdor  costume, 
I«d  axti,0  calto  di  verace  nume. 

Gerusiilcramc  Liber.,  c.  i.  9. 

I  Whether  Baldwin  had  one,  two,  or  three 
wives,  is  disputed.  Pateher,  426.  Ooibcrt, 
606.  Albert,  373.  Malmsbury.  468.  But  as  it 
is  certain  that  he  left  no  cliiUIren,  iuk!  the 
coDdacl  of  bis  wives  had  no  cttbct  oa  poiiUc«, 
their  hiatory  is  not  important  to  as. 

#  8one  of  the  lords  of  Palestine  sent  an  offer 
of  the  crnwM  to  Eustace, 
refused  to  continue  his  route,  wheu  he  heard,  in 
luly,  that  tb«  people  had  ehoaeii  Baldwin  do 
Bourg.  The  brother  of  Godfrey  generously  and 
piously  exclaimed — "  (Jod  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  excite  trouble  in  a  country,  where  Jesus 
Christ  offered  sp  his  life,  in  order  to  reconcile 
Kuilty  man  to  heaven."  L'Art  de  Verifier  lea 
Dalea,  vol.  ii  p.  763. 


siirnin^'  to  him  (he  whole  of  the  Kdesseoe 

prmc.ipaliiy.* 

Buldwia  du  Bourg  reigned  from  the 
year  1116  to  the  year  1181.  His  por- 
trait ss  a  monarch  may  be  compriseld  in 
the  assertion  that  he  imitated  the  piety 
of  Godfrey,  and  the  military  conduct  of 
Baldwin  1.  Jtie  pursued  wiiii  constancy 
the  politics  of  his  predecessors,  nnJ 
largely  added  to  liie  kiugduui  ui  Jeru- 
salem.t 

The  fourth  Latin  king  was  Folk*  count 
of  Anjon4   He  was  one  of  those  nii> 

merous  cavaliers  whom  reailessness  as 

well  as  religion  drove  from  Europe  into 
Asia.  In  the  year  1 120  he  travelled  U) 
ihe  Holy  Land  \s  illi  a  iiundred  men  at 
arms,    lie  wa:s  liiea  in  the  meiidiaa  oi 

life  :$  and  ihongh  his  residence  in  the 
Holy  Land  was  short,  yet  be  left  a  strong 
impression  on  the  court,  of  his  virtues 
and  accomplishmeDis.  The  king  of 
Jerusalem  had  no  f-on/'  ?in(\  he  wished  to 
ally  one  of  his  d  iijghlers  to  a  noble 
French  family:  heiixedhis  eyes  on  Folk: 
the  ofltr  was  a  eplentlid  temptaiioo,  aiiu 
nine  years  posterior  to  his  first  expedi- 
tion,  the  gallant  warrior  haded  in  Pales- 
tine as  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the 
throne.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  king 
was  t.ikon  ill,  and  finding  his  death  ap. 
pr»»nclii[iti,  he  threw  aside  the  royal  robes, 
qui  lied  his  paiace,  and  repaired  to  tlie 

*  Albert,  379.  Oesta,6U.  Archb.  of  l>ie, 

817. 

t  Aacalon  was  not  taken  till  the  rdfii  of  Ai- 

meric  I.    The  conquest  of  that  important  city 
fh<>  last  and  (greatest  acceaaion  of  power  to 
the  kingduin  of  .lerusalem. 

i  The  earls  of  Anjoo  had  often  made  jonmeye 
to  Piilosiino.  One  of  them  ninny  years  bcfure 
the  tirst  crusade  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  compel- 
ling  two  servants  by  an  oath  to  do  whatever  he 
commanded,  he  was  publicly  dragged  by  theiD, 
in  ihc  sight  of  the  Turks,  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  servants  scourged  bia  naked  back,  while 
the  old  aloner  cried  aloud.  **  Lord  receive  thy 
wretched  Folkt  thy  perfidious,  thy  runagate ; 
uard  my  repentant  aoiil»  O  Loid!"  Malnaboryp 
307, 

§  I'he  archbishop  of  Tyre  is  certainly  wrong 
in  making  Fulk's  age  nxtj  when  be  married 

He  left  France,  but  1  Mclesiruh.    lie  waa  not  even  thirty-ciplit .-  he 

was  born  in  1092.    See  I'Art  de  vender  lea 
Dates,  article  Comtes  d'Anjou 

1  Baldwin  was  married  lo  Morfia,  daughter  of 
an  Armenian  lord..  She  bore  him  four  daujh- 
lors ;  Melesinda ;  Alice,  who  married  Bohemt  ni, 
the  second  prince  of  Antioeb ;  Hodsema,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Raymond,  count  of  Tripoli ; 
sod  Joie,  who  died  an  abbess. 
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more  holy  Celling  of  the  patriarch. 

The  high  clergy  and  barons  were  anin- 

moncd  ;  in  their  presence  he  gave  ihe 
sovereirj^nty  to  his  daughter  Molcsinda 
an  J  her  hosbaod  Fulk,  and  died  ia  their 
em'iraces.* 

Fulk  was  the  sovereign  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  year  1131  till  1144.  Hi<  con- 
dact  as  king  afforded  little  matter  for 
pr  ise  or  reproach.  He  left  the  slate 
nearly  as  he  found  it.  His  panegyrist, 
the  archhi?hnp  of  Tyre,  has  dignified 
hiin  with  liie  difTpreni  virtues  of  a  liero 
and  ii  saint,  and  then  mixing  a  descrip- 
tion uf  las  mental  with  his  personal 
qoalities,  he  saya,  the  king  had  red  hair, 
bat  that,  contrary  to  the  uaual  case  of 
such  persons,  he  was  kind,  afiable»  and 
eom  passion  ale. 

Baldwin,  the  third  of  thnt  name,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  kine^,  was  crowned,  with 
Mele^inda  his  mother,  in  ilie  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  by  the  patriarch  of 
lerosalem.  At  the  time  of  his  corona- 
tion he  was  onfy  thirteen  years  old,  but 
he  soon  cast  off  the  restraint  of  maternal 
authority,  and  bore  the  sceptre  alone.  In 
reign  the  principality  of  Edessa  wn<! 
torn  trom  the  Christians,  and  a  new  cru* 
sade  was  undertaken  by  the  potentates 
and  people  of  the  west.  . 

In  the  short  reign  or  Godfrey,  the 
Christiaos  wrested  Gaiphas,  and  the 
towns  on  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  from 
the  Muselmans.  The  emirs  of  Cesarea, 
Ascalon,  and  Acre,  snni  prrstnts  and 
irihtiles  of  money  to  the  king  ;  l)nl  his 
pruK'ipal  care  was  bestowed  on  forlifving 
Jaffa,  and  rendering  it  a  convenieul  sta- 
tion for  religious  trafellers.  Important 
areessioos  of  strength  were  made  to  the 
Iviiigdoni  of  J.'rnsalem  in  the  reign  of 
Baldwin  the  First.  That  monarch  com- 
p'pted  the  snhjtigation  of  AzoHj?,  a  c\}y 
which  had  h(MMi  in  altfrnatc  siilMnissjon 
and  rebellion  in  the  reii^n  of  Godfrey. 
In  the  year  1103,  the  city  of  Acre  re- 
sisted the  Christian  knights,  but  in  the 
following  spring  seventy  Genoese  yes* 
tels,  filled  with  pilgrim:*  and '  soldiers, 
arrived  in  the  Holy  Land,  and,  associated 
wiih  the  national  troops,  had  I'lc  rrlory  of 
:5"hieving  the  conquest.  The  merchant 
w  arriors  had  always  commerce  iti  view, 
tnu\  extorted  from  Baldwin  a  third  of  the 


*  ARhb.  of  Tjrre,  816,  851. 


plonder,  e  street,  and  an  exchange  in 
Acre,  with  varioas  commercial  privileges.* 

Beritus  became  a  Christian  barony,  and 
by  the  ronquept  ol"  Sarepla,  the  king 
could  attack  with  equal  ease  \\4  neigh- 
bours, Tyre  and  Sidon.  In  IIH,  some 
pilgrims  from  the  north  of  Europe  f 
landed  at  Jafla.  Their  work  of  piety 
completed,  they  accorded  with  Baldwin's 
wish  for  the  performance  of  some  act 
of  veneration  for  the  Christian  cause, 
and  they  claimed  only  provisions  in  re- 
turn  for  their  services.  'I'hc  supremo 
court  resolved  thai  Sidon  would  be  the 
most  important  of  all  acquisitions.  But 
after  having  attacked  the  city  by  every 
instrument  of  violence,  end  with  every 
stratagem  of  art,  reverses  in  another  part 
of  his  country  compelled  the  kinij  to 
make  peace  with  the  vSidonians,  and  the 
Ehiropeaii.s  were  disdiissed.  A  very  few 
years  atiervv^rds,  Sivard,  a  Norwegian 
prince,  lanucd  at  Ascalon  with  ten  th0tt« 
sand  fighting  men.  They  were  eon^ 
dueled  to  Jerusalem,  and  Baldwin,  with 
his  clergy  and  people,  showed  them 
those  spots  which  were  sncred  in  the 
eyes  of  Christians.  When  their  zeal 
was  at  lis  lieight,  the  renewal  of  the 
siege  of  Sidon  was  resolved  upon ; 
the  Norwegian  fleet  blockaded  the  citv 
by  sea,  and  ihe  king,  with  Bertrand, 
count  of  Tripoli,  assaulted  it  by  land. 
Baldwin  had  called  his  allies  to  no  trilling 
enterprise,  for  six  weeks  elapsed  before 
the  hcsietred  Sarnfrns-  vielded.J 

After  having  desuoyod  a  fleet  of  Ge- 
noese and  Pisans,  ilie  Venetian  navy 
sailed  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  doge 
Michael  pecformed  his  pilgrimage  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  warlike  Christians  of 
Palestine  thought  that  the  occasion  wae 
favourable  for  slrennfthenino:  their  fron- 
tier. In  n  polilicnl  view,  Tyre  and  As- 
calon were  equally  important  :  hut  the 
counsel  of  Heaven  was  invoked  in  the 
church  uf  the  sepulchre,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Tyre.  Religious  feelings  did  not 
absorb  worldly  ooosiderations  $  but  the 

«  Arehb.  of  Tym,  791.  Fttlehsr,416.  Bsv 

narihts,  cap.  91. 

t  The  arcbUisbop  of  Tyre  chMs  ihcin  Danes 
and  Norwegians.  Albert  says  tUey  caoie  Iron 
Jiillanil,  Denmark,  am]  FlatJtlers 

i  Albert,  31 6,  347.  3»)  t,  303.  Archb.  of 
Tyre,  804,  805.  Hi»t.  iiogibua  Norvagicia, 
,  cup.  zxxiii.  edit.  Kirefamsn. 
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do|(e  dematided  Md  obtained,  in  retnni 
for  the  U8e  of  his  navy,  the  promiae  of  a 

moiety  (which  was  afterwards  reduced 
to  a  third)  of  the  ciiy  of  Tyre  in  full 
sovereignty;   a  street,  a  church,  and 
other  advantages  in  Jerusalem  and  ils 
dependencies.    The  winter  was  passed 
in  preparations  for  war ;  and  the  patriarch 
and  clergy  pawned  the  ornaments  of  the 
churches  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
soldiers.   In  the  springs,  the  Venetian 
navy  entered  the  port  of  Tyre,  and  form- 
ed their  line  of  baiile.    Tlie  army  of  Je- 
rusalem, commanded  by  Eustace*  lord 
of  Cesarea  and  Sidon,*  the  count  of  Tri- 
poli, and  the  patriarch,  attacked  tlie  triple 
walls  and  towers  on  the  land*s  side. 
Tyre,  though  fallen  from  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  days*  was  still  one  of  the  richest 
?<nd  njost  powerful  cities  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean shorci'.   When  the  Oliristinns  be- 
sieifpd  it,  the  caliphs  of  Egypt  were  its 
lordt* ;  but  tiiey  showed  the  feebleness  of 
their  fofernmenl  by  conceding  a  third 
part      it  to  the  saltans  of  DaaascQs« 
whose  situation  was  more  convenient 
than  theirs  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Tyre  wr?«?  crowded  with  a  rich  and  luxu- 
rious population ;   hut  the  soldiers  of 
Syria  were  the  sireni^th  of  the  place.  If 
ihe  Turks  and  Egyptians  weie  some- 
times  di?ided  in  their  exertions,  their 
enemies  were  equally  discontented ;  and 
the  land  forces  of  the  Christians  com- 
plained of  all  the  labour  of  the  siege.  At 
the  end  of  five  months,  the  battering-rams 
had  made  dreadfid  breaches  in  the  walls, 
and  famine  attenuated  the  numerous  po- 
pulation.   The  doge  landed  his  sailors  ; 
and  they  prepared  to  scale  the  ramparts. 
A  generous  emulation  was  provoked  by 
this  union,  and  the  town  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.    The  Franks  and  the  Ve- 
netians shared  the  prize  ;  and  an  arch- 
bishoprick,  subordinate  to  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Jerusalem,  was  established.! 

*  BalUwia  li.  wm  at  that  time  the  prisoner  of 
Bilak,  a  Turfciih  emir.  This  wu  hi*  seeond 

captivity.  A  few  years  before,  he  and  Joscelyn 
du  CourtPTiay  had  been  made  captive  by  the 
Turks ;  but  wmc  Armenian*  entered  the  place 
of  thsir  eonfinomeot  in  lh«  dugviaa  of  monks 
and  pcdiara,  stabbed  the  garrison,  utul  gave  lihcrty 
to  the  king  and  count.  Hut  Haldwiri  wii«  again 
taken  prisoner.  Joscclyn,  however,  defeated  and 
ktIM  Balak  io  •  swieral  engagement  ^  and  this 
victory  accelerated  thslsll  ofTyis, and  tlie  libera- 
tion of  the  kiric^. 

1  Ge»ta,6^0,021.  ArcUb.  of  Tjroi  839— 841, 


In  its  largest  extent,  the  Latin  ^vatm^ 
dom  of  Palestine  spread  from  the  MeoiH 

terranean  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,*  and 
from  the  river  between  Beritus  and  Bi- 
blos  to  the  town  of  T);iniin.t  The  lanf^^ 
were  parcelled  out  ;uni»tig  the  Crusaiicia 
agreeably  to  the  general  principles  ol'  feu- 
dal puliiy.  Sometimes  the  conqtiere4{ 
Musetmans  were  allowed  to  live  as  trt* 
biitaries,!  but,  generally,  the  towns  weia 
exclusively  occupied  by  the  Crttsaden* 
The  subjcrts  of  Baldwin  I.  were  few; 
but  he  invited  to  iiis  capital  all  thofte 
Christian  families,  who,  at  various  tunes 
of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  had  shel- 
tered themseWes  in  Arabia.  For  the  en- 
eouragement  of  oommeiee,  his  imnie- 
diate  successor  allowed  all  peopie» 
whether  Christians  or  Muselmans«  to 
trade  with  Jerusalem  exempt  from  COS- 
totnary  iraposl8.§ 

Dunng^  all  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  crusades,  ths  Holy  Land 
was  seldom  free  from  hostile  inioads. 
The  Latin  conquests  bad  spread  eonster* 
nation  among  the  Muselmans,  and  the 

847.  Pulcher,  431— 440.  Ord.  Vit.  889.  Ber- 
nard, c.  117 — 120. 

•  The  people  complained  that  tliere  was  no 
station  of  defence  on  the  other  bide  uf  the  Dead 
Bee ;  and  immediately  Baldwin  I.  built  the  for- 
trejw  of  Karac,  or  Montreal,  in  the  third  Arabia. 
Archb.  of  Tyre,  812.  In  tbe  reign  of  Fulk,  a 
place  called  Karac  was  built  in  the  second  Ara- 
bia, near  tbe  ancient  Kabe,  by  a  nobleman  navied 
Piic;an,  Archb.  of  Tyre.  881.  8S5.  There  were 
other  towns  in  the  Palestiutan  dominions  called 
Karac ;  and  this  application  of  one  name  to  vari- 
ouB  places  has  given  riao  to  so  mach  confusion. 

♦  Wc  niic,'tit  perhaps  adil  tlsr  raunty  of  Tri- 
poli to  this  slip  of  land.  Tripoli  was  nomiaallj 
dependent  on  Jemsalem :  bot  in  conduct  H  wae 
often  a  free  eUte.  The  pitaeipaUty  of  Antioch 

t^^in  ronntv  of  Edessn  were  the  allies  but  not 
the  tribuurics  of  tbe  Latin  kingdom.  In  1149, 
Baldwin  Til.  verified  Otia,  in  order  to  check 
tKI  incursions  of  tiic  Egyptians  from  their  station 
in  .\scalon.  In  1 Ascalon  was  taken  by  the 
Christians,  as  we  bUaii  d«scribe  in  a  succeeding 
cha  pter.  Bot  long  befiMre  that  event  Edena  bad 
been  reeapCuted  bj  the  Turks;  and  in  a  general 
political  point  of  view,  the  loee  and  gata  were 
nearly  balanced. 

4  A  new  class  of  people  became  known  m  ooo- 
scquence  of  the  intercourse  betwr.  n  tlie  ('ruKn. 
r!rr^  untl  the  Muselmans.  The  Pulbni  or  Pou- 
lains  were  the  children  of  Syrian  mothers  and 
European  fiithere,  or  of  8yriaD  fatbera  and  Eu- 
ropean moihcrs-  The  former  was  generally  the 
case;  for  Europonu  womeu  were  aot  very  aui> 
merous  in  Palesiine. 

§  Falcher,  cap.  49,  p.  480. 
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people  of  Damascus  implored  the  aid  and 
advice  of  ihe  caliph  of  Rngtlad.  Tears 
and  good  wishes  were  ihe  only  return 
which  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
could  give.   But  the  soltan  of  Egypt 
was  ftlarmed  for  ihe  oafety  of  bia  domi- 
nioiia  in  Paleatine.    WithiD  a  month 
after  the  election  of  Godfrey,  Al  Aphdal 
(the  former  conqueror   of  Jeru-'-alem) 
poured  Ins  Faiirnitcs  inioiiie  Holy  Land, 
aR(\  they  were  joined  by  thousands  of 
.Vrabians  and  'I'urkti.     Five  thousand 
horsemen  and  fifteen  thoaaand  foot  aol- 
dteia,  conatiuited  the  lAtin  force ;  aod  id 
the  ezaggerattoii  of  vanity  or  fear,  the 
BMiiber  of  the  infidels  has  been  equalled 
to  that  of  the  hosts  of  Kerbogn  at  An- 
tioch.*   The  Moaleras  waited  the  attack, 
and  so  ^iire  were  they  of  victory,  that 
every  man  had  a  buttle  ui  water  suspend- 
ed from  hie  neck,  wherewitb  he  could 
lefresh  btmaelf  in  putsoing  Ihe  routed 
Latins.  But  all  their  wisdom  was  wasted 
io  confidence.    The  soldiers  of  the  king 
'  of  Jerusalem  uttered  a  short  prayer,  and 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  all  the  fury 
which  courage,  inflamed  by  holy  mad- 
oess,  could  inspire.    Godfrey,  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  Tancred  were  the 
flMMil  distinguished  in  the  atlaok.  On  the 
fim  onset  the  Egyptians  lied.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Taani  of  the  Latin  historians, 
scarcely  a  man  fell  on  the  side  of  the 
Christians,  while  thirty  thousand  of  the 
foe?  were  slain  ou  the  field  oi  battle,  and 
Sixiy  tiiousaud  in  the  pursuit.  The  only 
resistance  which  the  Pranks  experienced 
was  made  by  a  body  of  more  than  five 
thousand  Ethiopians,  who  concealed 
themselves  among  the  inequalities  of  the 
fround,   fired  their   arrows,  and  then 
plutifr^d  into  the  ranks  of  their  f  lu  iiiy 
Willi  6word&  and  with  scourges  of  ieaiiier 
aad  iruii  bilU.   But  their  valour  was  un- 
supported, and  the  Latins  scattered  •or 
desttoyed  them.  The  spoil  of  the  Egyp- 
tian camp  was  immense ;  the  whole  was 
divided  among  the  soldiers,  except  the 
sword  and  standard  of  the  sultan,  whieh 
were  taken  to  Jerusalem,  and  hung  over 
the  altar  ol  the  holy  sepulchre.t 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Baldwin  the  First,^e  Egyptians  made  a 

*  Enc :  Letter  in  Martennef  Tbas.  Nov,  vol.  i. 

p.  281. 

t  Archb.  of  Tyre. •book  9,  ch.  10—13.  Ai- 
kn, book 6, eh. 47.  Geala»S9. 


rapid  march  into  Paloftinei .  and  tfa« 

Franks  heard  that  they  were  encamped 
at  Raniula.    Presuming  on  his  prowess, 
and   not  waiting  for  all  the  military 
strength  of  the  nation,  the  king  headed 
some  few  handred  horsemen.  The  small 
phalanx  was  overwhelmed  b^  tbe  Egyp- 
tians ;  Stephen*  earl  of  Chartras,*  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  murdered  by  his 
enemy ;  and  the  earl  of  Burgundy,  and 
most  of  the  Christians,  were  slain  in  the 
field.    After  ptirviving  the  perils  of  the 
battle,  and  escaping  the  danger  of  being 
burnt  in  some  wood  where  he  concealed 
himself,  Baldwin  took  refuge  in  a  easile 
near  Ramub,  which  was  soon  menaced 
by  the  8aracene.    When  apparently 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  avert 
his  fate,  he  was  saved  by  n  nohle  nriion 
of  graliiude.    In  a  former  inomeiu  of 
victory  he  had  overtaken  a  iMufelman 
woman  In  the  pangs  of  labour.  He 
gave  her  his  cloak  to  wrap  herself  in, 
and  bis  friends  carried  her  water  and 
fruit.     When  ihe  child  was  bom  he 
sent  the  ol  jects  of  his  humane  attention 
to  their  nearest  relative,  who  was  a  Sara- 
cen of  rank.     The  Turk,  as  fnl!  of 
gratitude  as  ui  joy,  vowed  that  he  would 
never  forget  the  generosity  of  lialdwiu. 
In  the  conrse  of  tbe  night,  the  graleM 
Musetman  approached  the  walls,  and 
told  the  seotinela  that  he  had  matters  of 
state   to    communicate    to  the  king. 
They  allowed  him  to  pass,  nnd  tn  enter 
the  royal  chambers.    He  dec!  a  rod  hi*? 
name  and  character  to  the  nMouislied 
monarch,  and  revealed  ins  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  friend  of  his  wife  and  infant, 
Baldwin  had  little  time  for  deliberation, 
and  no  expedients  for  choice  ;  he  was 
assured  thnt  the  castle  must  fall,  and  he 
knew  that  tfie  dignity  of  his  station 
would  be  no  sliield  against  the  sword  of 
the  Muselmans.    He  trusted  therefore 
to  the  offer  of  the  noble  iSaracen  for 
safe  conduct  through  tbe  Moslem  force. 
The  Christians  lost  the  csstle,  but  the 
calamity  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
escape  of  the  kiog.f  

♦  *i'fi(>  f'lirl  of  Charlres,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
WM  the  hero  who  ran  away  in  the  first  Crusade, 
His  wUSb  was  Adela,  a  daughterof  king  William 
I.  of  England,  and  thia  RpMled  ledj  vowed  she 
would  give  her  hu^hnnd  nn  rr^t  till  he  rt'c  uTrt  d 
his  fame  in  Paleatine.  he  went  thither,  and 
in  tlut  awQiMr  abora  rdaled. 
t  On  Una  eceasioa  the  Aiebliiibop  ef  Tyne  if 
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The  conduct  of  the  Cfaristfaaa,  in  j  national  uiimosiiies.  In  the  Crnsades, 
their  hostilities  with  the  Muselmans,  I  intolerance  and  implacability  went  hand 
present  to  us  some  curious  particulars  I  in  hand  ;  nnd  the  fancied  authority  ot 
of  the  state  of  the  age.    Before  every'  Heaven  foi  the  inlliclion  of  punishment, 


battle  the  aid  of  lieaveu  wan  invoked  ; 
and  the  priests  were  not  remiss  in 
bleesing  -  and  animating  the  warriors* 
The  cause  of  war  and  religion  was  dear 


sharpened  and  embittered  the  aiiiilary 
character,  which  was  already  wild  and 
savagely  furious.  In  the  wars  which 
scourged   and  desolated  Europe,  the 


to  ail  classes  of  people  :  the  aged  gave  i  spirit  of  chivalry  mitigated  the  ferocity 


their  prayers,  the  weak  their  tears, 
while  military  fierceness  strung  the 
nerves  of  the  young  and  ndveniiirous. 
On  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance, when  the  clock  of  Jerusalem 
sounded  the  note  of  war,  fasts  were 
ordained  of  sooh  superstitious  rigour, 
that  children  at  the  breast  were  not 
allowed  the  usual  nourishment;  and  the 
herds  of  cattle  were  driven  from  their 
pasturage.  It  was  pretended  that  a 
piece  of  tlie  true  cross  was  found  in  the 
Holy  City;  the  great  fraud  of  ilie 
fourth  eentuiy  was  revived ;  and  the 
precious  relie  was  in  every  engagement 
the  chief  incitement  to  valour.  The 
thunders  of  Heaven  were  often  supposed 
to  have  j^ided  the  soldiers  of  God  ;  and 
the  people,  more  credulous  than  dftlicate, 
carried  into  the  tield  some  milk  which 
they  believed  had  belonged  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.*  The  Franks  never 
forgot  the  lesson  which  the  Moslems 
had  taught  ihem  of  ripping  open  bodies 
for  gold.t  Religions  wnrs  have  always 
been  more  sanguinary  ihnn  nontests 
which  have  sprung  from  ambilioa  or 


poetical.  He  says  the  king  appeared  among  hig 
sabjects  quasi  itsUa  natutina  in  medio  refulgens 

ncbultc,  p.  789. 

*  'i'lie  f  vprf>!«ion  of  Robert  de  Monte  is, — 
•*  £piiicupu&>  iiethleemides  ferens  in  pyxidc  lac 
•anctc  Mom  Virgiois."  Tliis  mnpifar  relic 
is  a  groat  sulijict  of  ridicule  in  Erasmus'  Dialogue 
coucernmg  Pilgriut-TTs,  "  O  malrem  filii  siinilli- 
xaaai!  illc  nobib  tuuium  sanguinis sui  reliquit  in 
(ems  I  luee  tasUim  laetis,  quaatam  vix  cmdibile 
est  es-,0  i)onae  uni  mulieri  unipars,  esliamst  nihil 
bibissel  infana"  &c.  A:c.  Tlius  loo  Swifi, 
**  Lord  Peter  swore  he  bud  a  tow  at  home, 
whicli  gave  as  moch  millc  at  a  meal  as  would 
fill  three  thousand  chnrrhos  ;  and  what  was  yet 
more  exUaordinary,  would  never  turn  eoar."  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  section  4. 

t  6cu  p.  21,  ante.  fiipeakia«  of  tlie  aaeit  of 
Azotus  by  the  soldiers  of  Baldwin  in  1101, 
Malmsbury  says,  ih^  sc^ne  was  cnou^-h  to  vx- 
Ctta  laughter  in  a  by-stajiiler,  lo  sec  a  i  urk  dis- 
gorging besanut  when  siraek  on  the  naek  by  Che 
fielofaCfarietiaii/' 


of  the  soldier;  his  heart  was  acnestii 
ble  to  the  claims  of  the   injured,  lUe 
wretched,  and  the  pro^^iraie.    But  when 
he  fixed  the  sign  ol  the  cru.^s  on  his  coal 
of  mail,  and  spurred  his  charter  in  Uie 
plains  of  Palestine,  toncttfisd  bitterness 
mingled  with  his  valour,  and  all  the 
sympathies  and  charities  of  the  gentle 
knight  disappeared.     It   belioveJ  the 
champion    of  the  sepulchre    to  wade 
ihrouj^li  seas  of  blood.    The  cries  of 
woiiica,  and  the  helplessness  of  chil* 
dren,  could  not  mollify  the  rigour  of 
fanaticism.   Ttie  humaailies  of  chivalry 
were  dented  lo  the  Moselmans ;  for  chl 
valry  was  an  institution  of  Christianity 
(of  Christianity  in  a  corrrupted  and  de- 
graded slate),  and  founded  ns  much  for 
tlie  purpui$e  of  the  destruction  of  intideis, 
as  for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
faithful.    Both  vindictive  antipathy  and 
eTangelical  eharity  were  the  duties  of 
knighthood ;  and  he  who  spared  a  Musel- 
man  was     faithless  a  soldier  of  Christ, 
as  he  who  plunj^cd  his  sword  into  the 
heart  of  a  fallen  and  suppliant  Christian. 

Th(;  mercantile  cities  of  Italy,  and  tlie 
people  of  the  north  of  Europe,  co-ope« 
rated  with  the  remnants  of  the  first  Cru- 
saders in  forming  e  kingdom.  France, 
Italy,  And  Germany,  pouted  forth  their 
hosts  as  soon  as  the  western  world  bad 
Ijeon  blessed  with  the  news  that  the 
sepulchre  was  in  the  hands  of  the  failh- 
fuL  The  new  ciiampions  of  the  cross 
encountered,  but  sunk  under  the  horrors 
of  Asia  Minor.*  The  sword  of  liie  ene- 
my, and  those  destructive  agents  of  death, 
famine  and  disease,  swept  from  the 
world  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
fanatical  spiHts.f 


*  A  detailed  history  ^  the  preparations  and 
march  of  these  supplementary  Cnitaders  wooU 
be  only  a  repetition  (chan;jinff  namc«)  of  many 
of  the  circumstances  of  t|ic  tirst  Uri\sado.  I 
diatl  limit  myself,  thereforei  chiefly  to  resolti. 

t  Tbo  aggiegtte  meaiimu^  in  the  lett  it 
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One*  beneficial  coDteqaence  resulting  |  deserted  Raymond,  and  his  Provencals 

built  a  rastle  near  it,  which  was  cnlled 
the  casile  of  the  Pilgrims,  from  the  holy 
character  of  those  who  erected  it.  In 
France. bis  territories  were  more  exten- 
si  ve  than  ihoee  of  the  Capetian  menareha : 
in  rank  and  power  he  far  exceeded  God- 
frey of  Boaiilon.  Bui  his  ambition  and 
treachery  gradually  lost  him  the  favour 
of  the  rhicfs  ;  old  a«je  came  upon  him, 
and  ho  (iicd  unUrnenied  on  the  sea^coast 
of  Palesune,  in  the  year  1105.*  He  be- 
queathed his  oriental  lands  to  his  nephew, 
William  Jordan,  eooot  of  Cardagne. 
Four  years  afterwards,  Bertrand,  eldeat 
son  of  Raymond,  conducted  aome  Pro* 
ven<jals  and  a  fleet  of  Genoese  and  Pisans 
to  the  siege  of  Tripoli.  The  king  of 
Jerusalem  and  all  the  Christi m  princes 
in  Palestine  co-operated  with  iliem,  and 
the  Egyptiana  resigned  their  post.  Bald- 
win erected  the  city  and  ita  territory  into 
a  county  for  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Raymond.  Bertrand  was  declared  count 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  coiTjin.  Torlosa 
and  some  other  places  were  given  lo  the 
''ount  of  Cardagne  ;  but  he  died  soon 
alter  his  investiture;  and,  according  to 
agreement,  Bertrand  was  his  successor.! 

Tanered  found  a  foe  in  the  lord  of 
Tripoli.  The  regent  of  Antinch  then 
seized  Tortosa,  and  gave  it  to.  William, 
a  natural  son  of  his  rrusndin^  companion, 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy,   A  cloud  of 


to  the  Chri?itian  caupe  from  this  profu- 
sion of  blood  w  as  the  cn[)turc  of  'rorlo5ia, 
whicli  like  Azoius  had  llucLuaiud  between 
submission  and  rebellion.  The  count  of 
Tholonae  had  been  the  guide  of  the  Crn- 
aadero  through  Aaia  Minor,  and  rather 
dmi  censure  their  own  improvidence, 
they  attributed  many  of  their  misfortunes 
to  the  treachery  of  their  leader.  But 
opinions  changed,  or  indignaiion  abated; 
and  under  his  command,  and  iur  his  use, 
tbe  French  Princes  subjugated  Tortosa : 
and  if  Talour  had  met  with  ita  reward 
the  broad  banoera  of  the  cross  would 
have  surmounted  tbe  ramparts  of  Tripoli. 
The  hope  of  conquering  that  city  never 

of  tiiesa  DMterials :  Conrad,  ooDitable 


of  the  emperor  Henry  I  V.  led 
The  counts  of  V'ermandoix,  Blots, 
Burgundy,  and  Vcndoiue,  tbe 
count  of  PftnBa,«nd  the  biabop 

of  ^Tilaii 
CoaiiU»  uf  rSevers  and  Auxcrre  - 
Hukes  of  Aqinlvti,  Benria,  and 


260,000 
16,000 

160.000 

437,000 


Most  of  lhei»e  people  perished  in  Asia  Minor. 
'J'he  counts  of  tiiom  and  Verinandois,  mentior^ed 
hi  the  t^ccotul  diviBion,  were  itie  celebrated  3tfi> 
phen  sod  Hugh  of  tbe  fimt  CniMd«b  TIm  earl 
of  VermaDdoiis  died  of  his  wounds  at  Tarsus  in 
CUlcaa.  Tho  earl  of  Btois  reached  Jerusalem, 
bot  was  taken  prisoner  (A.  D.  1 103;  hy  the 
Egyptians,  and  murdered.  8ee  p.  95,  ante. 
Ordericus  Vilalis,  789— 793.  Albert,  31 6—325. 
Arcbb.  of  'IWre,  782—787.  See  loo,  L'Art  de 
Wrifier  loo  Dates,  H.  561,  705,  295,  615,  358. 
Tbe  duke  of  Aquitain,  whom  wc  have  nien- 
tioneJ.  had  need  of  expiation  of  his  t  fTi di  (■< 
agaiust  religion  and  tbe  clergy.  He  ba(i  m»r- 
Tied  a  woman  whose  husband  was  living  ;  and 
lbs  bishop  was  resolved  to  excotomunicate  him. 

he<nn  to  reaii  thf  form;  hut  the  nobleman 
drew  ill*  liword,  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  Tbe 
praUte,  praiending  slsm,  desired  •  nomsni** 
reHcciion,  and  made  ase  of  it  to  finish  thewre- 
monr  of  excommunication.  **  Strike  now."  he 
esclainivd,  "  I  am  ready."  "  Wo,"  replied  the 
prioee,  I  do  not  lote  yon  well  enoagh  to  die* 
miss  your  soul  to  Paradiso;  but  I  will  stud 
your  btxly  inlD  exile." 

*  The  reinuanlA  of  the  HUpplomentai  Crusade 
were  as  usefal  In  supporting,  m  tho  remnanta  of 
the  first  CruBJtlerf!  had  hcen  in  forming,  the 
Latin  kingdom  in  P:iIc.sti!H«.  After  the  capture 
lt(  Jerusalem,  nio«t  of  the  Christians  who  sur- 
Tivod  returned  to  £uri>pe.  Tsocfsd  was  tho 
imly  chief  who  remained  with  Godfrey;  and 
the  effective  force  of  himself  and  the  kin^T  did 


♦  Archh.  of  Tyre,  791,  795.  In  (he  earl  of 
IJIois'  second  CruHadc,  Haymond  hud  hi  eii  the 
guide  of  some  of  the  Crusaders;  and  their 
misfortURea  were  attributed  to  his  enppoeed 
alhance  with  the  Turks.  He  had  been  frcquentfy 
treacherous  to  Godfrey.  Tho  king  with  difli. 
culty  prevented  him  from  estabhshing  an  luipo- 
liam  in  Itaporio  in  Jerusalem.  Raymond  en 
rmira^rd  fli^  town  nf  A«rnTan  to  lioM  out  n^.tiri-^t 
Godfrey  when  the  Ubristiausdefeatetl  the  Egyp> 
tians  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  also  supported 
the  town  of  biotas  io  tebslfion;  and  hin  last 
effort  of  malice,  wa«t  to  persuade  many  of  the 
barons  and  soldiers  to  return  to  Europe.  M  us. 
Itsl.  f.  SS9,  Albeit,  m.  Matmsbary,  476. 
Yillehardouin,  186.  In  the  rugged  wrue  of 
Roh.  i  t  r  Gloucester,  and  the  polished  ^•train1  of 
Ta8«o,  llio  subject  of  the  present  note  iii  dcsig- 
Dsted  by  the  ssoae  title  of  ▼irtue.  Id  tbe  one 
he  is  called  'Mhe  earl  of  Seyne  Gyle  the  godo 
Keymond 
mondo.' 

misspplied :  Ibr  tho  eoant  of  ProTenoe  had  not 

those  virtues  whicli  endear  a  n)an  to  bis  equals. 


*"  and  in  the  other,  il  hunn  Rai- 
But  in  every  view  this  epithet  waa 


ir  those  qualities  which  cniiri'in'c  thf  p'«|u!!>ice. 
not  eifteed  two  thousand  fool  soldiers,  axid  ihruc  I  f  Arcbb.  of  Tyre,  vao,  bUi.  iieruardus, 
biudfed  horseflMO*  I  espw  96. 
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Turks  menaced  the  Latins  of  Syria. 
Those  wlio  were  on  the  Orontes  im- 
plored a  union  ol  liie  Chribtiaa  princes. 
The  noioa  wti  inade«  die  enemy  were 
defeated ;  and  by  ma^aniniiiy,*  not  re* 
talialion,  Beitrand  was  revenged  on  Tan- 
cred.  But  with  that  quick  vereatUify 
which  distinguished  the  politics  of  the 
states  of  Palestine,  the  count  of  Tripoli 
soon  afterwards  assisted  the  emperor 
Alexius  in  his  never-ceasing  wish  of 
•lamping  the  mark  of  feudal  tenure  on 
the  principality  of  Antioeh.  But  he 
died  while  the  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, and  his.  death  rendered  Ibem  abor- 
tive.   His  son  Pontins,  whose  mother 


Pontius.  Palestine  again  was  in  arms, 
for  the  sullan  of  Aleppo  had  nttrjcked 
Rapliania.  The  king  ot  Jeru^aic-iu,  aiici 
the  conot  of  Tripoli,  joined  their  levieot 
but  were  defeated ;  Raymond  waa  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  kini;  with  diffieuliy 
saved  himself  in  the  neighbouring  eastle 
of  Barin.  All  the  Latins  in  Syria  oniied 
for  the  detence  of  Fulk,  and  even  the 
prince  of  Antioch  quilled  his  city,  though 
it  was  menaced  by  the  Greeks,  lie 
airived  with  the  count  of  Edeam  nemr 
the  eaatle,  hot  the  politie  Turk  had  been 
apprised  of  his  approach,  and  had  ex* 
torted  from  the  exhausted  monarch  a 
treaty  of  peace,  whereby  the  caslle  was 


was  Alice,  daughter  of  Eudes  L  duke  of  to  be  delivered  to  Zvuah'i,  and  the  safety 


Burgundy,  was  his  successor  in  the 
county  of  Tripoli,  ^  and  the  lordship  of 
Tholonse  in  France  was  giren  to  Al- 
phonsua  Jordan,  eon  of  the  celebrated 
Raymond.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  11 12,  the 
Christians  mourned  the  death  of  Tan- 
cred.  His  end  was  that  of  a  w  irrior, 
for  lie  died  of  a  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  an  enemy.  In  his  last  mo- 
mentSf  with  more  dtaintereBtedneaa  than 
delicacy,  he  called  his  wife,  and  Pontius 
of  Tripoli,  before  him,  and  recommended 
their  marriafje.  As  he  had  no  children 
to  emulate  his  virtues  and  chivalry,  he 
confided  the  goverumcnl  of  Antioch  to 
his  kinsman,  Roger,  son  of  Richard, 
count  of  Capua,  and  seneschal  of 
Apulia.f 

Some  yeara  afWr  these  CTente,  Pontitta, 
count  of  Tripoli, turned  his  arms  against 

the  Mu?elmans  ;  but  if  the  entreaties  of 
the  countess  for  assistance  had  not  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  llie 
frietul  01  i'ancred  would  have  been  con- 
quered by  Zenghi,  sultan  of  Aleppo,  who 
besieged  him  in  the  eastle  of  Barin,  or 
Mon&rrat.  He  was  doomed,  however, 
to  perish  by  the  a  words  of  the  Musel- 
mnns.  The  Syrians  of  Mount  Libanus 
beiraved  him  into  their  hands,  and  he 
suffered  a  cruel  death.  Raymond  his 
successor  explored  the  recesses  of  Mount 
Libanus,  dragged  tbe  treacherous  Syrians 
to  Antioeh,  and  massacred  them  in  the 
Tiew  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  long  known  and  loved 

♦  Archb.of  'ryr6,808, 807.  L'Art  4e  Hn^er 

les  Dates,  ii.  'Z'JG. 
t  Ardib.  oi  I'^'rc,  807. 


of  the  king,  the  liberty  of  the  cnimt  of 
Tripoli,  and  the  restoration  of  I'aneast, 
or  Cesarea  Philippi,  were  to  be  pur* 
chased  for  fifty  thoasand  pieces  of  gold.* 

fiy  splendid  offers  of  favour  and  trea- 
sure to  the  Armenian  prince,  Alexius 
endeavoured  to  gain  tlie  person  of  Bohp- 
mond  ;  but  the  superior  cunning  of  ihe 
Italian  prevailed,  and  Danischmend 
thought  that  the  alliance  of  the  conquer- 
ing Latins  would  be  more  powerful  and 
useful  than  that  of  the  inert  and  feeble 
Greeks.  After  two  years  captivity.  Bo* 
hemond  returned  to  Antioch,  and  found 
that  his  faithful  Tancred  had  enlarged  the 
estate  by  the  addition  of  the  two  important 
cities  of  Laodicea  and  Apamca.t  Foiled 
in  his  endeavours  to  procure  the  cession 
of  Antioch,  as  the  terms  of  the  liberation 
of  its  prince,  Alexius  demanded  at  tlie 
point  of  the  sword  feudal  submission  from 
Bohemond.  But  the  Italian  answered, 
that  the  treaty  of  Constantinople  was  re- 
ciprocal in  its  oblifTalions,  and  that  one 
party  who  had  neglected  and  despised 
its  stipulations  had  no  claim  on  the  per* 
formance  of  them  by  the  other.  W^r 
was  then  waged  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  :  the  imperial  arms  triumphed  by 
land  ;  but  the  Pisans,  the  friends  of  Bo- 
hemond, by  their  nmritime  victories, 
»iived  the  infant  8tale4  Foreign  hostility 

*  Archb.  dTTyre,  852,  888.  Ben.  Latir,  i. 
550,  558.  PwMBs  appears,  raoro  than  once,  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Christians  several  jeara 
previous  to  those  evcnt«  At  the  tlmp  of  the 
treaty  it  was  in  the  hands  ot  a  rcbelUous  emir ; 
hat  the  oniied  Latins  and  MoaaiinaiiswMXi  mads 
him  sue  for  tnrn  v. 

t  Rad.  Cad.  p.  339,  330.  . 

t  The  important  services  which  the  Pisans 
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often  ill  verted  ihe  Christians  from  inter- 
Bat  toinnlts,  and  the  prioeea  of  Antioch 
and  Edesst^would  have  tabjogated  the 
city  of  Cam,*  m  Meaopotamia,  if  the 

question  of  lordship  over  it  had  not  ocrti- 
pied  their  rtttPntion  whon  tlio  moment  for 
victory  was  arrived.    \hn  tin-  Tuiks  of 
Aleppo  and  Mosul  were  on  ilie  spot  be- 
fore the  dispute  was  cloeed,  and  in  the 
battle  which  enaiied,  the  Muaelmana 
were  completely  victorions.  The  prince 
of  Edesaa«  the  archbishopt  and  Joscelyn 
de  Courlenay  were  made  prisoners,  and 
Tancred  and  Bohemond  wiiii  difTiculiy 
escaped  to  Antioch. f    The  disorder  of 
the  Christians  in  the  east  was  fomented 
by  discord  between  the  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem ftnd  the  patrtareh.   It  was  saeriie- 
gionely  thought  by  Baldwin  tlic  First, 
that  the  treasarea  of  the  church  should 
support  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  monks 
and  the  poor.    On  one  occasion,  Daim- 
berl  was  forced  to  yield  ;  but,  on  a  reile- 
ration  of  ihe  request,  he  openly  charged 
the  king  with  profanation  ;  and  Baldwin 
was  not  baekward  in  hie  iaieaams  againit 
the  personal  Ueentiooanesa  of  Daimbert. 
The  patriarch  was  driven  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  fled  for  redress  and  revenge  to 
the  court  of  nohe(noad.    But  the  prince 
of  Aniioch  was  unable,  wiUunii  Euro- 
pean succour,  to  defend  himself  or  others, 
and  Daimbert  resolved  to  fly  to  the  pro* 
teetion  of  the  Vatican.  The  government 
was  once  more  nonfided  to  the  skilful 
charge  of  Tancred,  and  the  potentate  and 
churchman  sailed  from  Syria,  and  soon 
landed  on  the  Italian  shores.^  The  news 


of  the  object  of  Bohemond*8  arrival  qnlek* 
ly  spread,  and  he  was  invited  to  the^nrt 

of  Philip,  king  of  France.  The  fame  of 
his  valour  had  passed  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  and  his  -prespnce  inspired  the 
adventurous  Frenchmen  with  a  generous 
emulation.  The  king  was  proud  of  mar- 
rying one  of  his  daaghiers  to  the  prtaee 
of  Antioch,  and  of  betrothing  another  to 
the  gallant  Tancred.*  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Franee  sent  forth  their  choicest  knights, 
and  the  favourite  of  the  French  monaich 
sailed  from  Apulia  at  the  iiead  of  five 
thousand  horsemen  and  forty  thousand 
fooi.t  He  was  accompanied  by  Daim- 
bert, who,  after  a  long  sojottra  at  Roma 
for  Baldwin's  aeensation  of  him  before 
the  Holy  See,  departed  with  the  orders 
of  the  Pope  for  the  recovery  of  the  patri- 
arcliate.t  Bohemond  landed  at  Durazzo, 
and  immediately  waged  war  with  Alex- 
hut  the  iHjurie.->  of  the  Laim  cause 


lUS 


rendered  to  the  Italians  in  Antioch,  are  acknow- 
ledge in  •  tttmty  between  Tenered  and  the 
ispabUe,  A.D.  II  OR.  By  that  inMtrument  Tan- 
cred conceded  to  hin  friendfi  a  street  in  Liiodicoa, 
and  another  in  A'ltioch.  Muratori,  Aiiu^uiiaieA 
Italne  Med.  Mn  Dinert.  xxi.  noL  I  p.  906, 
and  [>  ')7,  ante,  note. 

•  Called  Haran,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
celebrated  aUo  ti8  the  place  near  which  Crassua 
was  defeated  by  the  Pardiisae.  aboat  half  a  cen. 
tury  before  Chriet.  Dio,  lil».  iv.  c  xxviii. 
Carr.i  was  i^iluated  about  fnurtei^n  miles  from 
£i]t:i»d.  Oil  thu  oilier  side  of  the  Euphrates. 

f  Archb.  of  T3n».  79t.  8. 

1  Tliern  i'*  a  ridicnlouf?  Ktory  in  the  Alciiail, 
that  Uobemond  eausMHl  a  report  to  be  spread  that 
be  was  dead,  and  that  hc^  escaped  the  Greeks  in 
a  eoAn.  Da  Cange  very  rationally  refutes  this 
story .  on  the  argnrripnts  of  *hr  total  silence  of 
the  Latin  writerif,  tlic  want  ot  proof  that  An- 
tioch was  8i|rrounUed,  a^id  tb^t  BobeiQond  could 


were  terminated  by  treaty,  not  by  arms* 
Famine  had  commenced  its  work  of 
havoc  among  the  Italians,  and  the  officers 
were  (luspented  of  having  received  the 
gold  of  Alexius.  Bohemond  preserved 
his  dignity,  and  would  not  as  an  inferior 
meet  the  emperor.  He  insisted,  and  it 
was  f»ranted,  ttiai  lie  might  be  accompa- 
nied into  the  presence  chamber  by  two 
knights,  and  that  he  should  not  be  com* 
polled  to  bend  the  Icnee  or  incline  the 
head.  He  did  not,  however,  rf^.'lke 
that  the  emperor  should  rise  on  bis  ap* 
proaching  the  throne.  'I'ho  hypocrites 
vowed  perpetual  peace,  and  the  Byzao* 

Akzisd,  p.  870, 


escape  by  no  Other 
notes,  91. 

*  The  wife  of  Dohcimond  was  ConMastia 
widow  of  Hugh,  oonnt  of  Champen  ns.  Cedlia, 

her  younger  sister,  became  the  wife  of  Tancred. 
1/Art  da  verifier  lea  Dates,  L  b7l,  and  p.  171, 
ante. 

t  Foleher  (p.  420)  says  that  no  women  wero 

allowed  to  go  on  l\m  crusade,  lest  they  should 
bo  expensive  and  troublesome.  "  Feminam 
autem  nullam  tuncsecum  transfretare  permisit, 
ne  exeraitantibas  impedimento  et  oncri  esscnt." 
.Anna  '|>  292')  mentions  some  unUliers  in  Bohfv 
niond's  army  from 'I'bule ;  which  place,  in  this 
instance,  many  writers  suppose  meant  England. 
But  it  is'singular,  that  directly  Bohcmond's  re- 
turn to  Italy  wiis  known  in  Ku rope,  the  prudent 
Heury  the  i'insttwho  was  at  that  time  employed 
in  the  subjugation  of  Norman^,  forbad  hia 
soldiers  from  entering  Into  tlie  sertiee  of  the 
lUlian.    Ord.  Vit.  p.  816. 

I  Archb.  of  Tyre,  799.  Daimbert  died,  how. 
ever,  in  Sicily. 
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tine  swore  on  holy  relics  that  he  would 
ever  ^protect  the  European  pilj^rims  by 
sea  and  land.  The  largest  part  uf  Bohe- 
laond'fl  army  then  took  the  road  for  Jcru- 
mlem,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  Iia* 
lian  prince  himself,  returned  to  Apolia.* 
After  the  death  of  Tancred,  the  state 
was  in  ihe  hnnds  of  his  kinsman,  Roger, 
to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  it.  In  the 
year  1119,  the  roaeijt  perished  by  the 
swordti  of  the  Damascene  Saracens  ;  and 
Baldwin  II.  annexed  Antioch  to  Jernaa- 
lem*  Bat  Bohomond,  the  aon  of  Bohe- 
mond  and  Constantia,  arriving  in  Pales* 
tine  about  the  year  1126,  claimed  his 
inhprifance,  wa.-*  nrknowlcdfred  lawful 
ptiiicL'  of  Antmch,  under  the  title  of  Bo- 
henjond  the  Second,  and  sealed  his 
friendf^hip  for  the  king  by  marrying  his 
daughter  Aliee.t  He  lived  only  five 
yeara  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  principal- 
ity,  and  at  bia  death  bis  ividow  aapired 
to  the  throne,  and  not  the  mere  regency 
of  the  sinte.  Baldwin  repres«»pd  the  am- 
bition of  his  daughter;  but  it  appeared 
again  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Fulk, 
end  theking  of  Jerusalem  was  compelled 
to  march  fin  Antioch.  On  bia  road  he 
eeattered  the  army  of  her  friend  Pontiaa, 
count  of  Tripoli,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Temple, 
restored  pence  to  Antioch.  Fulk  gave 
the  principality  in  charo^e  to  the  lord  of 
}*lntgai,  iiut  dreading  the  re-appearance 
of  the  ambition  of  Alice,  be  resolved 
that  the  child  of  Bohemond  ahonld  have 
a  protector,  and  as  there  was  no  un- 
married prince  in  Palestine  remarkably 
eminent  for  the  jrreatness  of  his  fortune 
and  family,  he  ollered  the  hand  of  Con- 
stantia, t)ie  heiress  of  Anliocli,  to  Ray- 
mond of  Poitiers,  youngest  son  of  William 
Yll.  duke  of  Aquitain.  The  friend  of 
Folk  was  at  the  court  of  Henry  the  First 
of  England  when  the  ambassadors  ar- 
rived.  So  noble  a  prospect  seldom  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eves  of  a  young"  cava- 
lier. He  accepted  the  other  with  trans- 
port: but  as  he  knew  that  he  had  evil  to 
dread  from  the  rivalry  of  Roger,  duke  of 
Apulia,  he  travelled  throun^h  Italy  on 

•  Fulchcr,  419,420.  Archb.  of  Tyre,  792, 
798.  Albe^^  ;H1,  354.  De  Guigiie^,  ii.  29, 
Ifalmsbury,  473.  Aleiiad.  270,  S28.  Boh«. 
inond  dicrl  the  next  year  (A.  D.  1109)  while 
DTepartng  to  go  to  Antioch. 

t  Fulcber,  968.   Ord.  ViU  825. 


foot,  and  embarked  for  Antiorh  as  a 
simple  pilgrim.  'Fhe  patriarch  of  tha 
city  had  espoused  the  side  of  Alice ;  bui 
he  dcMerted  her  when  the  new  lord 
pledged  to  him  an  oath  of  obedieoee, 
and  the  faithless  charebman  celebrated 
the  marriage  in  the  cathedral  of  An- 

tiocb,* 

In  the  year  1137,  the  cmprmr  John 
Comnenus  pursued   ^vllh<>ul  opposiiiioa 
his  road  to  Antiocli,  and  drew  from  Ray* 
mond  an  acknowledgment  of  the  depen- 
dence of  his  principaiity  upon  Constaii* 
tinople.     The  Greeks,  the  eoQOt  of 
Edessa  and  Raymond,  laid  siege  to  Ce- 
sarea;  but  they  failed,  in  eonsequenre  of 
the  indolencct  and  inditlermcc  of  the 
Latin  princes.    The  emperor  travelled 
from  Cilicia  to  Antioch,  m   order  to 
ponish  the  cowards,  and  entered  the  city 
in  trinmpb,  with  the  reins  of  bis  hone 
held  by  the  offenders.    Lord  of  the  towD» 
he  aspired  to  the  absolute  possession  of 
the  citadel,  but  Raymond  fomented  a  dis- 
turbance, and  the  emperor  was  glad  to 
quit  the  place,  and  to  retreat  to  Constao- 
linople.    In  1 143  he  returned  into  Syria, 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  Frviks* 
and  drove  back  a  stream  of  Tnrkish  hoe- 
tility.   He  demanded  the  complete  eove* 
rei^nty  over  Antioch.    'Fhe  prince  sent 
to  him  the  patriarch  and  lords,  who  ch^- 
clared,  that  even  if  Raymond  and  his 
wife  were  to  resign  theii  authority,  the 
people  would  elect  a  new  master.  The 
emperor  revenged  himself  by  wastinjg 
the  country,  and  retired  to  Cilicia  for 
the  winter.    He  died  before  he  could  re- 
new his  barbarities. I 

Joscelyn  de  Courtenay  was  a  com- 
panion of  the  earl  of  Chartres  iu  his 
second  crusade;  and,  surviving  the  gene* 
ral  misfortunes,  be  found  safety  and  a 
principality  in  Edessa.   The  marriage 

•  Archb.  of  Tyre.  852.  Indeed  this  Coili* 
ptantin  was  but  a  chilJ  for  as;c  ;  but  "  they  never 
want  years  to  marry  who  hare  a  kingdom  for 
their  portion."  Fuller,  Hist,  of  the  Holy  War, 
book  ii.  ch.  xx. 

I  Arrordinu:  to  the  Arabic  writers,  Zenghi 
inetiiied  the  Kuspicton  into  the  minds  of  the 
Franks,  that  if  the  emperor  could  lake  a  «nglo 
fortress,  he  woutd  v.ot  be  Batisfiod  till  he  had 
subjugated  all  Palestine.  Zenrrhi  harast^ed  th© 
rear  guard  of  tho  retreating  ariuy,  and  theu  went 
into  Tripoli',  and  lased  the  castle  of  Ana.  Bea. 
Latir,  i.  551. 

i  Archb.  of  Tjr^  666.  869,  870.  Cinna* 
mas,  6.  9. 
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of  his  mother's  sister  with  Baldwin** 
filber  made  him  and  Baldwin  do  Bourg 
cousins,*  and  his  relation  gave  him  in 

•orprpijrnly  such  part,  as  Samosat,  of 
i:ie  I'Mt'jssene  couiiiry  as  laid  on  thiji 
Side  of  ihe  Euphrates. f  After  five  years 
captiviiyf  the  consequence,  as  we  liave 
ineiiiioned4  of  the  Torlitsh  victory  at 
Cam,  Baldwin  and  Joscelyn  were  ran* 
somed.  Tancred  had  in  the  meanwhile 
administered  the  aflfairs  of  the  Courtenay 
dominions;  but  was  charged  witli  need- 
less deiays  in  resigning  his  oflice,  and 
Joscelyn  resolved  to  chastise  him.  But 
the  prince  of  Edessa  did  not  scruple  to 
eaH  in  Turkish  anxiliaries*  yet  he  conld 
not  snbdne  the  regent  of  Antioeh,  and 
friends  mediated  a  reeoneiliation. 

The  territories  of  Joscelyn  were  better 
cultivated,  and  more  productive,  than 
those  of  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  becau^^p  ttn  y 
were  not  so  much  exposed  to  Turkish 
inroads:  the  year  1113  was  a  period  of 
aeareity  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  Joseelyn  was  accused  not 
only  of  remissness  in  assisting  his  friend 
and  cousin,  but  of  a  wish  to  nrros^atc  ad- 
ditional power.  At  the  request  of  the 
count  of  Edessa,  Courtenay  repaired  to 
his  palace;  his  benefactor  reminded  hirn 
of  the  duty  of  gratitude;  had  him  put  to 
the  torture,  ana  extorted  a  resignation  of 
his  territories.   Joscelyn  then  repaired 


•  The  Courtenny  family  was  of  pure  French 
eztiaction:  that  is,  it  came  from  the  Isle  of 
Fruee.  A  Ffeoch  gentlanwo,  naoMd  Athon, 
•boot  the  year  1000,  fortified  the  town  of  Cour- 
U'nay.  Hi.-<  de«<'«^n(1:tnts  took  lh»Mr  surname 
from  that  town,  i  he  cru^adiug  Uuurtcnay  was 
grandaoB  of  Athon,  and  mphew  of  Milo  de 
Courtenay,  the  ancestor  of  thr  Enplish  hmnch 
of  the  family  :  his  mother  was  Isabel  or  Miiza> 
beth,  daughter  of  Guy  tie  MuutlhcrL  Linage 
d*Ootrraier,  p.  990.  Boocbet,  Hiat.  G^n^al.  do 
h  Maisou  ile  Courtcnny,  p.  8.  Melcsimla,  the 
other  daughter  of  Guy,  married  Hugh,  the  first 
earl  of  Rcthel,  father  of  Baldwin  da  Bourg. 
Thid  Baldwin  and  the  grandson  of  Athon  were, 
thcrefirc,  cousins.  L'Art  ^  erifier  les  Dates, 
iL  63 1.  FharamonU,  the  founder  of  the  French 
BMNMidiy,  WW  the  cemmaa  patrisrdi  cf  lU  fhe 
kbgs  of  France,  of  the  sarlt  «f  Boulogne,  and 
of  the  house  of  Courtenay.  The  nrriiori;il  her^r- 
ings  of  the  liings  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  vis. 
eoonta  Coorteuay,  an  tborofora  tho  mum,  Wr. 
throe  tnrlnux,  gules,  in  a  held,  or.  Coltint's 
Peeraijc.  vol  vL  p.  214,  new  ed. 

f  Buuchot,  p.  8.  Cleaveland,  JHiit.  of  the 
CMitMMj  frmiljt  p.  A. 

«  P.  97.  ante. 
9* 


to  Jerusalem,  and  expressed  to  the  king 
his  purpose  of  returning  to  Europe;  but 

the  monarch  was  glad  of  the  service  of  a 
cclebraled  troneral,  and  secured  his  alle- 
giance by  giving  lum  tlie  lor  blnp  of  the 
Tiberiad.*  On  the  accesbioii  ol  IJaldwin 
du  Bourg,  friendship  waa  restored  be- 
tween the  eoQsins,  and  Courtenajr  became 
sole  lord  of  Edessa.  He  was  inferior  to 
none  of  the  brave  warriors  of  his  age  in 
repressing  the  Turks,  who  were  fre- 
quently quelled,  but  never  entirely  sub- 
dued. The  mode  of  his  death  corre- 
sponded with  the  tenor  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  wimnded  iii  liic  siege  of  a  cau- 
tle  near  Aleppo,  and  soon  after  his  return 
to  Edessa,  be  heard  tha^  the  sulun  of 
Iconium  was  again  in  arms.  The  son  of 
Joscelyn  declined  to  cope  with  the  Mos- 
lems, and  the  ancient  hero  was  carried  in 
a  horse  litter  to  the  field.  The  report 
of  his  presence  terrified  the  enemy  into 
a  retreat,  and  he  ej^pired  while  giving 
thanks  to  God  that  his  very  name,  the 
shadow  of  his  old  achievements,  had  pro» 
duced  an  effeet  as  powerful  as  bis  former 

valoiir.f 

The  inability  of  Ffrypt  and  Syria  to 
drive  back  the  Europi m  invaders,,  made 
the  Moslems  tremble  tor  the  existence  of 
their  empire  and  religion,  and  both  fear 
and  policy  anxiously  looked  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  those  master  spirtta 
who  so  often  in  the  east  have  collected 
the  element&  of  war,  and  created  the 
mightiest  revolntions.  Some  years  be- 
fore the  Crusades,  the  Seljnkian  prince, 
Malek  Shah,  bestowed  upon  a  brave  and 
faithful  ofEcer  the  city  of  Aleppo,  and 
Other  valuable  gifts.:^  On  the  death  of 
Malek,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of 
the  great  Tartarian  monarchy,  Ac-sanear 
rebelled  against  the  family  of  liis  bene- 
factor, and  \v^9(  distinguished  as  onn  of 
his  most  powerful  opponents.  Hi^  dcaih 
was  premature.  His  son,  Zcnghi,  was 
educated  in  tbe  field,  and  the  annals  of 
the  Latins  in  Palestine  abound  with  con- 
fessions of  his  martial  prowess.$  Mosul 
was  an  appendage  to  the  throne  of  the 
Seljuks,  and  it  was  the  universal  cry  of 
the  Maselmans  that  Zenghi  was  the  only 


•  Archb.of  Tyre,  808. 
f  Arrhh.  of  'I'yre,  863. 
t  De  Guigncs,  vol.  iL  p.  148. 
%  Under  the  nans  of  Sanguin,  a  eotropliea 
of  bis  Mtl  title. 
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apable  of  discharsjiiifr  the  i 
iiir,  and  of  repcUiug  the  j 
aggressors  of  the  west.  He  was  accord- 
ingly invMled  with  titles  and  coannaiul, 
and  by  a  akilful  combination  of  valour 
and  poliiical  skill  he  justified  the  dis- 
tinction. The  feuds  between  the  count 
of  Eilessa  and  the  younger  Kohemond, 
princp  of  Anlioch,  were  favourable  to 
his  <:r:iiul  design  of  clearing  Palestine  of 
Ciin:3Uuub.  Joecelyn  penniued  his 
troop*  to  pass  tbe  Eaphrates.  In  the 
last  year  pf  the  life  of  Joseelyo  de 
Cooitenay,  the  power  of  Zenghi  was 
at  a  sufficient  height  to  enable  him 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  Edes 
sene  principality.  He  watched  ihe  oc- 
casion of  the  departure  of  the  prince 
into  the  territories    of  Icouium,  and 

grossed  forwards  to  Edessa.  As  we 
ave  already  seen,  the  son  of  Joscelyn 
did  not  inherit  his  father^s  military  vir- 
tues :  he  abandoned  himself  lo  pleasure 
in  the  town  of  Turbcsscl,  and  larnished 
his  princely  dignity  by  the  dissipation  of 
amusement  and  the  aliuremenis  of  pas- 
sion. Though  the  time  was  critical,  poli- 
cal  raneour  held  the  Antiochians  in  a  cold 
and  disgraceful  neutrality,  'i'he  kingdom 
of  Palestine,  indeedi  furnished  some 
squadrons,  but  ihey  were  too  few,  or  loo 
lardy,  to  be  of  avail.  Zcnghi  surrounded 
Kdessa,  his  moveable  wtiodcn  lowers 
overhung  the  walls,  and  his  soldiers  in- 
cessantly worked  both  the  battering-ram 
and  the  mine.  For  seventeen  days  the 
hope  of  succour  from  the*  Latins,  the  ex- 
pectation of  legions  of  angels  headed  by 
tlie  tniclnr  saint,  and  the  disgrace  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  sus- 
lained  the  courage  of  the  besieged.  But 
on  the  eighteenth  day  the  city's  walls 
presented  many  dreadful  breaches,  and 
the  Saracens  entered.  Their  heralds 
proclaimed  through  the  ranks  that  pillage 
and  conquest  went  hand  in  hand.  Among 
the  Chri^'tinn  population,  there  appeared 
the  edifying  speolacle  of  the  bishops 
blessing  and  encouraging  the  people,  and 
of  the  inferior  clergy  fighting  with  the 
troops.  But  all  was  lost.  The  Musel- 
mans  prevailed  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
slaughter  of  meOt  women  and  children, 
which  they  made*  was  as  direful  as  the 


resistance  of  the  Ciiristian  soldiers  liacj 
been  firm.  At  the  altars,  in  the  houseSi 
as  well  as  in  the  blreet.s,  the  Saraceiiii 

plunged  their  swords  into  the  hearts  oJ 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  clergy  and 
laity.    Sometimes  the  cruelty  of  tbc 

conquerors  took  a  new  character,  and  ap- 
peared in  acts  of  insult.  The  pric?ta 
were  condemned  to  slavery,  and  an  A  r- 
menian  bishop,  stripped  of  his  robes,  was 
dragged  through  the  public  streets,  uuci 
beaten  with  rods.  The  churches  were 
plundered,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  from  love  and  pillage* 
or  of  profanation.* 

In  a  war  with  n  IMusclman  prince, 
Zenghi  was  assassinated.    His  bons,  Sa- 
phadin  and  Noureddin,  divided  tiie  cin- 
pire  ;  the  former  became  emir  of  Mosul, 
the  latter  lord  of  the  more  powerful  state 
of  Aleppo.   The  death  of  the  old  warrior 
inspired  his  foes  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covering the  valuable  province  of  Edessa. 
While  Noureddin  was  hxing  his  power 
in  Alej)po,  the  Christians  in  Ede.-sa  and 
Joscelyn  in  Turbessel  held  communica- 
tions.  The  count  collected  some  troops, 
passed  the  Euphratest  and  presented  him* 
self  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the  fool 
of  the  city's  wall ;  when  his  friends  ad- 
mitted the  band,  and  \hn  Muselman  gar- 
rison took  refuge  in  the  citadel.  While 
the  file  of   Edessa  was    in  buspense* 
Noureddin  heard  the  news,  and  flew  to 
turn  the  scale.   The  Latin  soldiers,  Kur* 
ronnded  by  the  foe*  had  only  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  fighting  their  way.  Tho 
citizens  accompanied  them,  and  after 
their  departure  from  the  city,  the  garri- 
son quitted  the  fortress,  and  the  soldiers 
of  Noureddin  their  camp.    The  misera- 
ble fugitives  were  attacked  lu  fionl  and 
rear,  and  but  few  of  them  escaped  the 
Moslem  sabre.   Edessa  was  recovered 
by  the  Turks,t  and  Noureddin  immedi- 
ately raised  the  fortifications  and  demo- 
lished the  churches. 


♦  De  Guignes,  livre  13.  Ardib.  of  Tyre, 
891 — 8.  By  the  command  tf  the  caliph  of 
Batpdad,  thankigtvings  to  Henvrn  were  odered 
it)  nil  the  mo^qucfl  of  Islamism  for  thiB  great 
victory  ;  and  Zenghi  was  prayed  for  on  Friday. 

t  De  Guignes,  livrn  18.  Aiebb,  sf  Tjrt* 
898— B99.  B«a.Laiir,I.606. 
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CHAPTER  TUI. 


COnSTITUTION  AND  LAWS  OT  JBRITSALBll, 
M.KD  OF  THB  CHITALBtC  IKSTtTOTIONS 
111  PALB8T1NB. 

Pflnciples  of  the  coofttilution  of  Jerusalem. — 
The  govemoiMit  iiioiurclmaL— Coroostion 

forms. — Officers  of  State. — Church  c.Htahliah- 
meoU — Territorial  division,  and  tnilitary 
rtjengtb  of  the  kiitgdoiu. — Tenure  of  laud. — 
Rdatioa  of  •  kid  and  bit  maiiv^late  of 
women.— Dchlor  and  creditor.— Court.s  of 
justice. — Trial  by  battle. — Villains  and  slaves. 
— Religious  and  military  orders. — The  knigbta 
of  Bu  JohiLr— The  TarapIan.^Th«  luugbla 

On  ihe  civil  liistory  of  the  kingdom 
n{  Jerusalem  the  niind  reposes  iiscU 
with  pleasure,  after  the  contemplaliuu 
of  those  scciies  of  misery  and  horror 
whieh  Ibe  first  holy  war  eihibited.  Of 
theiDselves  too,  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  great  European  state  in  Palestine 
form  a  rich  and  important  subject,  inas- 
much as  they  reflect  life  and  manners,* 
•mi  are  a  part  of  those  feudal  inslitulions 
illicit  iiave  been  the  basis  of  the  public 
reason  and  civil  jurisprudence  of  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Eorope.t 

Qodfroy  was  an  elected  king;  and 
we  have  seen  that  his  two  immediuio 
fuccessors  owed  their  crowns  rather  to 
personal  merit  and  intrigue  than  to 
principles  of  hereditary  succession. 
But  after  the  death  of  Haldwin  du 
BottTg,  the  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion appears  to  have  been  settled ;  and 
the  Latin  state  of  Jerusalem  may  be 
reg[arded  ss  a  flMidal  hereditary  mo- 
Hirchv.  There  were  two  chief  lords 
of  the  kingploui,  namely,  the  patriarch 
and  the  kiuii,  wliose  cognizance  ex- 
tended over  spiritual  and  temporal 
ai&irs.t    '^^^  king's  becoming  quali- 

•  Mens  ct  animus  et  consilium  ct  8Ciilrntia 
cintaiis  poaita  asi  in  legibua.  Cicero  pro  Clu- 
entio. 

t  The  coda  af  laws  of  tha  Latin  kingdom  of 

Jerusalem  has  not  been  much  studied  by  Iin;al 
Writers.  Even  Montesquieu  rarely,  refers  to  it. 
But  It  lA  dtl}icult  to  conceive  that  a  knowledge, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  of  the  faudal  law  can 
he  caini'd,  wilhouf  the  study  of  a  system  which 
certainly  must  be  considered  as  one  of  its 
branchaa. 

t  Assiaaa^  eh.  316,  S87.  For  an  aeeennt  of 
tba  iwiiaa  of  JoroiilsiB,  sea  aeta  K. 


ties  were  justice,  sagacity^  courage* 

generosity,  eloquence,   and   courtesy ; 
all  knit  together  in  the  virtues  of  truth 
and    iionour.     His   subjects   were  to 
obey  and  love  himj  rather  on  account 
of  his  actions  than  of  his  rank.'  The 
salic  institutions  infioeneed  the  laws  of 
succession  ;  and  accordingly  males  were 
preferred  to  females,  though  the  consan- 
guinity of  the  latter  miglit  be  nearer 
than  that  of  the  former. |     The  mo- 
narch was  ordinarily  crowned  by  the 
painurchs  at  Jertisalem ;  but  at  Tyre, 
when  the  Holy  City  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.   In  the  church  of  the 
sepulchre  the  king  swore  tO  protect  reli- 
gion, to  do  justice,  and  to  govern  the 
people  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm.    The  patriarch  ex- 
claimed, *'  and  I  will  assist  you  and 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head.    lie  then 
thrice  called  on  the  prelates*  knights,  and 
other  liegemen  and  burgesses,  to  declare 
whether  the  person  whom  they  were  as- 
sembled to  enthrone  was  the  true  heir 
of  the  kingdom.    On  the  givinir  of  an- 
swers in  the  afBrmative,  the  liymn  '  'J'e 
Dcum  iaiidamus'  was  sunfr;  nnd,  having 
entered  the  choir  whh       baruu:^,  who 
bore  the  crown  and  the  apple,  the  senes- 
chal with  the  sceptre,  and  the  eonstablo 
with  the  standard,  the  king  was  clad  In 
the  royal  robe.    The  patriarch  poured 
many  blessingji  on  his  head;  the  king 
seated  himself  on  the  throne,  and  mass 
began.    In  the  course  of  the  service,  he 
was  anointed.    Two  prelates  then  pre- 
sented him  with  a  ring,  denoting  royalty  ; 
a  sword,  representing  justice,  for  the  de- 
fence of  himself  and  the  holy  church ;  a 
crown,  the  sign  of  dignity ;  a  sceptre, 
the  mark  of  power;  and  an  apple,  the 
emblem  of  (ho  land  of  the  kingilom  itself; 
repealing  at  the  same  time,  &ay  the  As- 
sises, the  usual  form  of  words.    I  lie 
prelates  and  barons  cried  aloud,  *long 
live  the  king;'  and  the  king  kissed  the 
churchmen.   The  sacrament  of  the  holy 
communion  was  administered,  and  the 
patriarch  blessed  the  royal  standard.  The 
monarch  offered  his  crown  on  the  altar 
where  our  Lord  iiad  been  oilered  by  Si- 

♦  Assises,  ch.  "  Nus  n'est  tenus  a  prod- 

home  par  sa  dignitc,  mais  par  j»cs  ouvrcs." 
There  is  *'  nothing  barbarouit''  in  thin  doctrina. 
It  makes  subjects  loyal  and  Idngs  firtaooa. 

t  Aaaiaaa,  eh.  S8I^  886, 808. 
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nieon ;  and  afterwards  went  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  which  w;h  the  Imjusp  of 
the  knights  Templars,  and  took  rdn  -ii- 
niftni ;  and  the -burgesties  of  Jeru^aii  m 
paid  homage^  and  attended  upon  liie 

The  great  officers  oi  the  erown  were 

the  seneschal,  the  constable,  the  marshal, 
and  the  chamberlain.  The  general  du- 
ties of  \hc  first  of  ihe^e  njinii«lers  were 
the  fe'uperiiuendence  of  the  fortresses,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  estates  and  the 
household  of  the  crown.  On  the  day  of 
the  eofonation  he  held  the  eceptre,  while 
the  siatiderU  wait  borne  at  different  times 
by  the  constable  and  the  marshal.  The 
constable  had  tlie  mnnaofcmenlof  all  mat- 
ters respoctintr  judicial  cunibats.  The  mar- 
shal did  the  duties  of  the  constable  in  ins 
absence.  On  the  morning  of  the  coro- 
nation, the  chamberlain  laid  the  robes  of 
etaie  in  the  chamber  of  the  king.  Daring 
the  ceremony,  he  carried  the  sword ;  and 
at  the  repast,  he  presented  water  to  the 
king  when  commanded  by  the  seneschal. 
The  presentinf^  of  a  person,  who 
wisluuJ  to  pav  honin«Te  was  annilier  part 
of  his  duty  i  and  the  robes  of  the  vassal 
were  his  rewaid.t 

The  patriarch  of  Jemsalem  had  five 
suffragan  archbishops,  namely,  those  of 
Tyre,  Cesarca,  Nazareth,  Beiksereth, 
and  Philadelphia:  the  last  of  tbese  pre- 
lacies, in  the  time  of  Almenc,  was  given 
up,  and  Karac,  or  Montreal,  was  esta- 
blished in  its  8 lead,  'i  he  pauuuch  had 
also  three  soffragan  bishops,  Lidda,  Beth- 
lehem, and  Bron;  one  prior,  and  six  suf- 
fragan abbots,  five  of  whom  bore  the  m  i- 
tre, cross,  and  ring,  the  remaining  abbot 
carried  l!ie  cros*5  only,  and  the  prior  had 
the  niilre  and  the  ring,  'liierc  were 
also  three  sufiVagan  abbesses.  The  arch- 
bishops of  Tyre,  Cesarea,  and  Nazareth, 
had  suffragan  bishops ;  bat  Philadelphia 
and  Beiksereth  had  none,  beeanse  thoee 
places  were  but  for  a  short  time  in  the 
hands  of  tlic  Latins.^  The  archbishop 
of  Montreal  had  a  fnfT"rno;nn  bishop,  called 
the  bishop  of  Mouni  kSmai.  The  bishop 
of  Tiidda  iiad  five  sullVagm  bishops,  and 
the  bit^hop  of  Acre  lwo.§ 

•  AHiMa,  ch,  287,  288. 

•f  Assise*,  289—292.  The  foar  great  official 
honours  were  hereditary,  as  in  most  feudal 
connlriM  of  Earape  f  Asiiass,  chap.  880, 816. 

I  AniMs,  91%  888.  Liks  the  dsigy  of  the 


There  were  four  chief  baronies  of  the 
kingdom,  and  many  other  lurd^hipa 
which  had  ihe  privilege  of  adiniiubicrmg 
justice,  coining  money,  and,  in  short, 
most  of  those  poweri>  aud  prerogaiivea 
which  the  great  and  independent  nobility 
of  Europe  possessed.  The  first  chief 
barony  comprised  the  counties  of  Jaffa 
and  Ascalon,  and  the  lordships  of  Ramu- 
la,  Mirabel,  and  Ibeiin.  I'he  second 
was  the  principality  of  Galilee.  The 
third  included  the  lurdships  of  Snjeita, 
Cesarea,  and  Nazareth ;  and  the  luurih 
was  the  eoooty  of  Tripoli.*  The  court 
of  each  of  theee  fonr  eminent  baronies 
had  its  constable  and  marshal,  and  the 
barons  could  not,  like  other  freemen, 
be  judged  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  each  baron,  for  any  of- 
fence touching  his  life,  his  estate,  or 
honour,  was  to  be  judged  by  his  peers, 
namely,  the  other  three  barons.t  This 
last  privilege  gave  them  snch  power  and 
liberty,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ob> 
ligation  of  military  service,  the  aristo- 
cracy would  have  overshadowed  the 
monarchy.  But  the  dignity  of  these 
four  great  barons  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  knights  which  they  were  obliged 
to  farnish,  compared  with  the  contribo- 
tions  of  other  nobles.  Each  of  the  three 
first  barous  was  compelled  to  aid  the 
king  with  five  hundred  knights.  The 
service  of 'IVipoli  was  pcrformod  by  two 
hundred  krughls  ;  that  of  ihe  oilier  baro- 
nies by  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
knights.^     Six  hundred  and  sixty-six 

west,  the  clergy  of  Palestine  were  supfiorted  by 
tithes.  The  reader  must  be  astonished  at  what 
Fuller  pleasantly  calls,  <*tfae  namerMity  of  Pa- 
lestine bishops."  The  same  quaint  writor  ob- 
serves, "  liishops  were  too  thickly  set  for  all  to 
grow  great ;  and  Palestine  fed  too  many  catb«>> 
dral  choichet  to  have  them  generally  fat.** 
*'  Surely  many  of  these  bishops,"  to  use  bishop 
Langham'a  expreastoo,  "had  high  racks,  but 
poor  mangefi."  Fuller's  Holy  War,  book  ii. 
ch.  ii. 

*  Some  people  contended  that  Karac  or  Mon- 
treal was  the  fourth  barony ;  but  the  editor  of 
the  Amiaes  doniea  It  Edena  ud  Anlloeh  ate 
never  nientioned  a»  l)ciiig»in  any  manner,  de« 

pernifTit  on  tlie  kingdom. 

i  ibolii)  refutes  the  idea  that  the  constable  and 
tnaitbd  of  the  kingdom  eoald  judge  theM  foof 
great  lords.    Assises,  c  324. 

^  The  cumpik  r  ofthe  Assises  appears  to  labour 
under  some  want  of  information  respecting  the 
■flrviees  af  most  of  tho  baronifls*  jBo  gives  a 
lilt  of  the  baraniM  wMeh  had  the  |dtllcfa  of 
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knighte  were  the  tolal  number  furnished 
by  the  citied  of  Jerusalem,  Naplousa, 
Acrp.  and  Tyre.*  The  churrhcf  nnd  ihe 
commer*  i  ll  rommuniiies  o(  every  pari 
of  l!)e  kin^iluin  provided  five  thousand 
and  scventy-dve  Serjeants  or  serving  men. t 
The  kio;  eoold  grant  both  proper  and 
improper  fiefi  oaiof  (he  kingdom  of  Jem* 
nleiD»  with  or  without  nerrice*  to  clergy 
and  to  laiiy.  The  tenants  of  the  crown 
might  sell  their  fief',  rmtl  rreete  new  te- 
nants for  themselves,  suttjecl  to  feudal  ser- 
vices. But  suhiiifeudalion  was  checked 
by  the  law  forbidvling  liie  disnicmberiueni 
of  a  fief  which  owed  only  the  aervice  of 
one  knight:  and  if  any  alienation  were 
made  withoal  the  eonient  of  the  lord,  and 
against  the  customs  of  the  country,  then 
the  land  became  forfeited  to  tlie  Ion!. 
Fiefs  could  be  ffiven  to  heirs  special  at 
well  as  heirs  general ;  to  heirs  male  or 
female.  In  every  instance  of  equality  of 
daim  in  reapeet  of  heirahlp,  the  heir  male 
was  preferred  to  the  female.  In  ease  of 
total  failure  of  issue,  the  land  fe?erled  to 
the  lord.t  Fiefs  were  of  rents,  of  pen- 
aiona  of  money,  as  well  as  of  land.  In 


higb  60Qrt>  of  jostice,  bat  ha  mentions  only  a 
f-w  of  thi'tu  when  heeoBMito^eikof  thestate 

of  miliury  service. 

*  Saoutus  (p.  173)  mentions  these  four  cities 
•tftndtjiir  the  property  of  the  king. 

t  Assises,  ch.  324,  331.    Tho  military  Ser- 


jeants foQght  t>oth  OB  honMbaok  and  on  foot, 

tradsrsome  chief,  aad  thsy  were  dtstiiiffuiabed  .i    r  n    •       ~i     i  .t^ 

from  the  Koldier  ar  stipaadiary  warrior.  Laase  allegiance  ;t  and  consequently 


casea  where  a  man  bought  or  acqnired 
land  from  a  lord,  he  could  not  fwear 

fealty  without  a  reservation  of  the  clairaa 
and  services  to  his  Hrst  lord  :  and,  con- 
sequently, U'lioti  a  man  was  tenant  of  se- 
veral lords,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  event 
of  war  between  those  lords,  to  aid  the  fint 
lord  agaioat  the  othera.  No  unmarried 
woman,  no  aon  of  a  knight  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  yearst  could  purchase  a  fee,  be- 
cause women  were  incapable  of  perform- 
ing feudal  service's,  ;ind  minors  were  not 
competent  witnes.si  m  courts  of  justice.* 
When  a  man  did  liomage  lu  ihu  cixicf 
lord  of  the  kingdom  of  Jemaalem,  or 
any  other  lord,  he  knell  before  him,  and 
put  his  hands  between  the  1ord*a  kneetg 
and  said,  **Sire,  I  become  yonr  liegemao 
lor  '^nch  a  fief,  and  I  promise  to  gnard 
iiid  tit  fend  you  against  all  people."  The 
loiii  :i;is\\ercd,  ♦*  I  receive  you,  and  your 
iandji  1  will  defend  my  own and  lit; 
then  kissed  his  tenant  on  the  month*  an 
a  pledge  of  faith.  Thia  homage  oookl  nol 
be  made  to  a  lord  who  was  not  a  member 
of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  without  the 
man  reservin?  tfic  alleginnce  which  he 
owed  to  his  former  lord  ;  but  tins  excep- 
tion was  implied,  and  not  expressed, 
when  the  second  lord  was  a  barun  of 
Jemaalem,  because  all  the  banma  and 
their  tenaota  were  liegemen  of  the  kinf» 
according  to  Ihe  piinciples  of  the  eonati* 
lution,  and  were  oMigeid  to  take  to  him 


thoy  Kcrvotl  in  consequence  of  fruilal  tenure 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact,  that,  according  to  the 
antMD  of  th«  aga^  each  knight  tnoit  have  had 
ftt  least  three  latn  1  sroM,  the  nillitaiy  Strength 
of  Uie  country  was  nominally  about  twelve 
tbwifand  men.  But,  according  to  8anuiu«, 
it  «aly  eoQiislad  of  fife  hondrsd  and  eigh- 
teen knights,  ati(]  four  thousand  sevea  hun- 
dred ant!  pevonty-five  serjeants.  Tho  autho- 
rity of  Sanutua  cannot  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  dial  of  tho  Anisas.  Tl  is  probable, 
liowever,  that  he  speaks  of  aome  actual  muster 
when  the  kingdom  was  reduced  by  perpetual 
-wars.  In  the  battle  of  Tiber ian  there  were 
twelvo  haodrad  cavaEiors,  and  Iwooty  thousand 
inen  on  foot,  armed  with  tho  long  nntl  cross  bow. 
On  that  occasion  there  was  a  sort  of  levy  en 
taoite  in  the  country.  The  military  friarti  and 
tho  rsd-«nMS  kaighti  wore  also  included  in  the 
reriew. 

t  In  the  Assises,  fees  in  rents,  dtc.  are  called 
fi^  en  besans,  or  fief  de  aodoier :  the  last  title  on 
aeeoant  of  pecuniarjr  lonuneration  for  military 

services.     The  y"^'^^'^'-'"^^       thrso  fiofs  were 


the  arriere  vassals  were  bound  to  the 
iord4    11  iu  the  day  of  battle  the  man 

♦Assises,  c.  M5,  147,  IS.'i,  152,  153,  183' 
185,  192,  193.222.  198.  Plebeians  could  nol 
purchase  fiefs,  because  such  people  were  inco> 
paUe  of  porfbrming  military  sorrieea.  This  te* 
gulation  was  common  in  all  countries  subject  la 
the  feu  ln!  ]  \w.  Tho  first  instance  of  a  depnr- 
turu  Irum  it  was  in  the  year  1269,  when  king 
Phillip  granlfld  to  the  viaeowil  of  Tomiaoiho 

j)rivi!ege  of  renderifiR  the  iiftiohilcg  capable  of 

hcvMiricr  f^  fs.    Thaumassiere's  noto  on  ch.  18S 

ol  the  Assises. 

f  Tho  difimnoo  between  homago  to  the 

sovereign  and  hoiua}j;o  to  tho  baron,  that  is,  b^ 
tween  liege  homage  and  simple  homat^c,  seems 
to  have  been,  that  the  ibrmer  obliged  the  man  to 
personal  aorVica  hi  war,  and  the  latter  might  be 
paid  by  deputy. 

4  'i'his  fact  accords  with  the  genuine  and 
early  principles  of  JoudaUsm.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  during  tl^  existence  of  tlie  kingdom  of 


Jerusalem  a  different  practicf  prrvaiird  ttirough 
cailhsd  soIdarUf  to  diaUoguish  them  from  the  |  Europe,  and  the  arriire  vat^sals  held  only  of 
zaiiites.  1  the  ioiniadiita  laid,  and  owed  no  hanaia  ar 
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gave  his  hone  and  arms  to  his  dismount- 
ed lord ;  if  ho  became  his  hostage,  and 

sold  his  fief  for  the  ransom  of  his  lord  ; 
then  the  lord  was  bound  to  the  reci- 

procul  diilv  of  iis^'i^tiivj  and  rndcrrnin^ 
hi^-'  nrin.  Both  the  lord  and  his  man  were 
oMiijcd  to  be  Pacli  other's  secnrilifs,  as 
far  as  liic  value  of  the  tenants  lief,  and 
the  locd  was  compelled  to  eompen* 
sate  his  man  for  any  injury  which  he 
might  have  sustained  in  consequence  of 
having  been  bound  for  him.    If  the  ran- 
som of  the  lord  were  so  jrreat  thai  the 
tenant  cniil.!  nn[  ruilcct  a  sufTicient  sum 
of  money,  tliey  were  obliged  to  tax  their 
6cfs  one  besant,  or  one  piece  of  gold  per 
cent.   As  a  last  resonrce,  in  case  of  there 
being  in  the  lordship  any  woman  who 
had  no  presumptive  heir,  but  whose  fief 
would  rex'pft  to  tlie  lord,  then  her  luisband 
V'  IS  obliircd  to  sell  the  property,  in  order 
lo  com[»lete  the  ransom  ;  and  the  lord,  at 
hi*  return,  was  bound  to  give  to  the  hus- 
band and  wife  an  equivalent  during  their 
lives.* 

In  case  of  an  altercation  between  the 
chief  lord  of  the  kingdom  and  a  baron, 
tlie  tnefi  of  the  Inrrm  were  to  ndvise  the 
latter  to  have  tlie  cause  decided  by  the 
unpreme  court ;  aiu!  threaten  to  make  war 
upon  htm  if  he  did  not.  If  the  chief 
lord  promised  him  personal  safety,  he 
went  to  court  with  his  men,  who  sop- 
ported  and  counselled  him  on  the  hearing 
of  his  cause.    But  if  the  lord  persisted 


been  imprisoned  without  die  sealenee  of 
the  conrt,  the  tenants  should  demand  his 

person  from  the  lord,  and  request  that 
he  mi^hi  be  tried  by  his  peers.    If  the 
lord  did  not  deliver  him,  or  jiive  such  a 
reason  for  hi«i  detention  as  migln  l)e  sati's* 
factory  to  the  court,  then  the  court  might 
go  to  the  prison,  and  deliver  him  by  force 
or  otherwise,  so  that  the  lord  himeelf  was 
not  hurt,  for  against  him  they  could  not 
carry  arms.  Iflhelord  persisted  in  keepioff 
him  in  prison,  then  the  chief  lord  should 
interfere,  nnd  do  justice.    If  the  lord 
possessed  a  tenant  without  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  or  did  a  wrong  of  any  descrip* 
lion,  the  men  of  the  court  were  to  de- 
mand that  the  cause  should  be  legally  de- 
cided ;  andHf  the  lord  refused  such  demandi 
then  the  noble  principles  of  natural  equity 
declared,  that  the  men  of  the  cotirt  were 
not  obliged  to  do  him  service,  until  he  had 
done  justice.*   The  life  and  property  of  a 
tenant  were,  after  sentence  ol  Uie  court,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  lord,  if  the  tenant  failed  in 
his  doty,  of  protecting  and  redeeming  bis 
master,  or  if  he  violated  the  person  of  his 
lord's  daughter,  or  of  his  sister  while  she 
lived  unmarried  in  his  house.    Tf  \he  te- 
nant attainted  his  lord  in  court  of  brnach 
of  the  naih  of  fealty,  the  court  would  de- 
cide, thai  the  tenant  should,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  hold  his  fee  fr«a  from 
service.t    At  the  summons  of  tb^ord, 
the  tenant,  armed,  and  on  horseback, 
should  attend  him,  or  should  go  without 


in  not  liavinn-  his  eause  adjudger!  by  tlie  j  him,  both  in  and  bevond  the  kinc^dom. 


supreme  court,  liien  the  men  miphl  leave 
him,  and  go  on  horseback,  and  armed,  to 
the  chief  lord,  or  by  such  other  service 
as  they  owed  him.f   If  &  vssssl  had 

oath  to  the  lord  paramoant.  The  lord  of  Join- 
ville  pcrtionally  respected  tst.  Louis,  yet  refused 
to  take  an  oath  to  him,  oa  account  of  the  de- 
pendancy  of  the  lordship  of  Joiavills  on  the 

county  of  Clmnapai^ne. 
*  Assises,  ch.  273. 

f  AniMt,  cb.  305— S09.  Tho  dreaaiMance 
menlionfld  in  the  text  ii  another  proof  of  the 

personal  rnTincxioa  between  the  sovereiirn  and 
tho  ariicru  vassal,  and  of  the  monarchical  nature 
of  the  govemnenL  Thm  in  cfaspler  293,  it  is 
said,  8o  on  home  a  pluMiors  seigneurs  ii  peut 
nans  raesprenJre  do  foy  aider  son  premier 
seigneur,  pourccquc  il  est  devcnu  home  des  atres 

ssuvo  sa  toittUt£,etOQH{  pontil  sider&ehftseun  by  knight's  iorHeo,  ^to  go  with  tho  king's 

des  autrcB,  sauf  le  premier,  cl  sauf  ceaus  ^  qui  daughter  beyond  sea  to  be  married."  "  Ther* 
il  a  fait  hoinace  avant  que  ccluyaque  il  Totl-a  is  a  voyaq'e  royall  nf  peace  and  amity,  as  well  u 
aiiior."  'J'Uere  is  no  provision  in  the  assises  for  i  a  voyage  royali  oi  war. '  Co.  LitU  iib.  iL  c  iii. 
tho  csss  of  a  loid  psnunoOAt  rafoiiog  to  do  joo- 1  s.  95»  09.  h» 


for  the  term  ol  a  year,  on  the  oera^ions 
either  of  the  marriage  of  the  ]ord,|  or  the 
lord's  daughter ;  or  to  defend  the  iionour 
of  the  lord,  or  for  the  genera]  good  of  the 
kingdom.  The  man  wsa  ohiiged  to  at* 
tend  the  eonrt  of  his  lord,  to  assist  him 

tice. ,  By  the  ordonnanoes  of  6t  Lmiis  aa 
arriero  vassal  wan  tiot  obliged  to  aid  his  imme- 
diate  lord  if  the  lord  paramount  offered  to  di 
justice ;  but  if  the  lord  paramount  refaaed  to  du 
justice,  then  the  trriire  voassl  wee  conpolM  to 
aid  his  iinniediatc  lord  :  and  we  know  that  iho  ■ 
subjoels  of  the  En  ^lish  kinj^s  in  France  con- 
stantly aided  their  immcxliate  lords  in  the  »*Mi?iHi' 
wtrs  between  England  end  Pranee. 
•  Assises,  ch.  211. 914,  S19,S63. 

Assises,  ch.  217. 
i  Jjord  iJoke  mentions  the  liability  of  tenanu 
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vjth  opinions  and  to  be  eoniMel  for  any 
body,  aecordiag  to  the  lonys  appointment, 
if  be  were  not  previously  the  adversaries* 

counsel  ;  and  should  make  such  inquest;) 
mio  private  wron^rs  and  events,  as  ihe  lord 
«hould  tiireci.  Thus  ihe  duties  of  war- 
riors and  judges  were  the  duties  of  ihe  men 
of  die  lord.  Every  man  aKould  be  aum- 
aoned  to  eoun  by  people  of  bia  own 
rank.*  Default  of  service  was  punithed 
by  the  loaa  of  tbe  fee  ^ot  life.  But  cava- 
lierf  above  the  aj^e  of  sixty,  or  evidendy 


sent  to  her  three  men,  for  her  aeleelieii 

of  one ;  and  if  the  lord  did  not  eomply 
with  the  requiaitioot  her  subsequent 

choice  in  mnrriage  was  uncontrollable  by 
the  will  ul  the  lord.  'I'he  widow's  dowry 
was  a  moiety  ol  lier  husband's  estate  for 
life,  and  aUo  a  luoieiy  of  his  chatiels ; 
bot  if  thoae  ehattela  were  not  suificient 
to  pay  hia  debta,  the  widow  and  the  heir 
were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  neeea* 
sity  in  equal  moieties** 

If  a  debtor  were  not  a  knight,  lie 


incapable  of  hattle,  were  exempt :  the  lord  i  nughl  be  imprisoned  till  the  debt  was 
took  their  arms  and  horse  instead. t    In  j  paid,  utdess  iie  swore  that  all  liis  properly 


cases  of  wrong  doiugv  the  lord  and  court 
of  the  wrong  doer  aboold  decide,  and 
where  Ibe  wrong  doer  waa  tbe  man  of  a 
lord  that  did  not  hold  a  court,  then  the 
kii^  waa  the  judge4 


consisted  of  his  garment,  and  the  curtains 
to  hia  bed ;  aAd  in  that  eaae  the  creditor 
might  keep  him  aa  a  alaye.  Knights  eoold 
not  be  put  in  prison,  or  sold  to  slavery  ; 
but  their  goods  belonged  to  their  ofeditors. 
If  a  man  were  vassal  to  another  by  gift,   and,  contrary  to  the  original  prinriples  of 


he  could  resign  to  his  lord  posi*esemn  of 
the  fief,  and  ihat  action  absolved  him 
from  his  feudal  duties  ;  but  were  he  in 
poaseaaion  of  a  fief  by  inheritanee,  the 
eoasent  of  the  lord  to  the  reaignation  waa 
required.  Bet  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  any  case  he  could  rid  himself  of  his 
duty  of  allegianre  to  hi<«  ff^vfrei'^ri  ^ 

As  on  the  one  lianil  llic  rights  of 
women  were  preserved,  and  on  the  other 
the  kingdom  was  in  need  of  a  military 
fbiee«  ao  the  law  required  that  every 
heireee  ahonld  marry,  and  that  her  hus- 
band should  perform  the  feudal  doties.R 
If  she  did  not  marry,  or  show  some  sa- 
tisfactory reason  for  refusal,  the  lord  might 
•  nioy  her  property  as  that  of  a  tenant 
\\iio  neglected  ttis  duty.  A  damsel  for- 
feited her  inheritance  if  she  married  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  lord ;  but  if  he  did 
not  provide  her  with  a  husband,  ahe 
might  in  open  courtH  require  him  to  pre- 

•  Assises,  eh.  S80.    Whsii  tbe  tensnt  went 

out  of  the  kingdom  on  his  lord's  sffiuj%  Ihs  loffd 

farnbhed  him  with  necessaries. 
I  Amitea,  cb.  233,  241. 
t  Asibes,  cb.  959. 

.      %  Assbcft,  ch.  272. 

^  !  8anutu«  (p.  174)  is  very  unwilling  to  allow 
thai  wuuien  i»boulil  auccc*^  tu  ilefs  in  Palestino. 
Mm  adds,  **  debefSDt  etiam  hi  terra  hoslibns  cir- 
cnrailata  cuncta  esse  virilia  ot  virtuosa:  cum 
vcro  ft!mina  doaiinatui,  tots  curia  quasi  dfe- 
minau  cfficitur." 

5  The  age  vrhen  the  young  lady  might  make 
this  modest  dcnuuiJ  vv^s  twrlvr.  'J'hal  too  was 
tbe  (as  fifteen  was  that  of  males)  when  she 
might  re«|uure  frtnn  her  guardian  the  uocontrolledl 
BMuufsnsnt  of  har  sstsla^  Assiss%  dt*  167» 


feudal  law,  liieir  lands  also  wen-  U  p  prn- 
pc  riy  nf  the  creditors.  If  the  lami.^  t»i  a 
pcrsuu  nui  a  knight  were  insufficient  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  if  no  gage 
were  given  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder within  a  year  and  a  day,  the  lord 
waa  obligedf  at  the  rcqnest  of  the  eredi> 
tor,  to  imprison  the  dehtor.f 

Reason  and  jupliee  attempted  to  soften 
the  military  spint  of  the  age,  and  to  pre- 


170,  lt)0.  The  mother  was  guardian  of  the 
parson  and  satate  of  the  iefiunt,  and;  tf  there  was 

no  mother,  then  the  next  heir  rapplicd  her  place* 
ch.  188.  *'  Le  pcre  ou  la  mere  doii  ivoir  le 
baillage  de  r<»checte  do  aes  eiiians,  et  t^uc  nul 
autre  que  pare  OQ  merv  ne  doit  avoir  ne  teair 
baillage  de  fi^  se  le  M  ne  li  pent  evchier  se  il 
mesavicnt  dc  IVnfant  mrrmc  d'aage  ;\  (pii  Ic  fi^ 
est  escheu,  el  part^uoi  Tuiit  re^uiert  i*>  baillage; 
at  la  plot  droit  heir  doit  avoir  lo  bailliaga  de 
cclui  fit  Ul  V  int  laus  les  autrcs  lieir^  sc  il  Ic  re- 
quiiTt."  li  the  heiress  was  nioro  tlum  sixty 
years  of  age,  sbc  wa«  not  obliged  to  marry  :  for 
as  the  Aadaes  gravely  saji « il  est  bien  sure 
chose  ot  veniblc  que  manage  ne  fut  c?tabH  pnnr 
multuplior  Ic  siecle  wina  pechie,  ct  le  est  bicn 
chose  uu  tens  que  Court  or£s,  et  qui  a  correu 
lone  toos  s,  qas  fema  qui  a  psssft  aoixante  ana 
iic  a  pcr(!u  sa  porurr  sclono  nature,  si  scruit  bien 
coutre  Dieu  et  contre  raison  de  cootreindre  la 
de  prendre  baron  centre  son  gr^.^ 

•  Assises,  ch.  180,  187,247,848,271,242, 
244.  A  moiety  of  the  inheritance  was*  also  the 
widow's  dower,  by  tbe  Coutumes  de  Beauvosia, 
p.  85.  This  was  the  general  custom  in  Frsnos ; 
bat,  in  Guicnne  nnd  Aafoaleme,  and  other 
countrips  which  liud  commerrial  nnd  V!iriou?» 
cuimexions  with  J^ngiand,  tbe  dowrj  was  a 
tbinl. 

t  AsBlass,eh.]18,  no,  IM. 
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■em  privmlA  rights  by  publio  cace.  I 
Two  secultr  courts  were  establUhecl  in 
Jeruflalem  :  one  was  siyied  the  soprenie 

court,  in  which  the  king  was  jasticiary* 
and  the  otlur  the  court  of  burgesses,* 
%v[iere  his  oificert  called  a  viscount,  pre- 
sicleii.  The  lordtif  too,  ui  musi  of  the 
baronies,  and  soeh  of  the  elergjr  M  were 
eeevlar  peers,  bad  also  their  courts  of 
burgesses  and  justice.  So  many  of  the 
inhabitauts  of  Palestine  had  originally 
been  lialiati  merrhniit*?,  that  the  ^late  of 
society  in  the  Holy  Ji;ind  was  not  so  ab- 
solutely feudal  as  ih:U  in  many  countries 
in  Europe.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  were  knights  who  had  sworn  ho* 
mtge  to  the  king ;  the  judges  of  the  other 
courts  w^ie  wise  and  loy^  citisens ;  and 
t!ic  causes  of  knights  and  burgesses  could 
be  heard  only  in  their  re^^penive  courts. 
But  the  ecclesiastics  were  allowed  to  de- 
cide all  matters  relating  to  birth,  marriage, 
and  wills;  and  consequently  most  ques- 
tions, purely  civil,  were  in  some  measnre 
snbjeet  to  clerical  decision.  Erery 
barony  had  also  its  court  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  among  the  feudal  te- 
nant? :  anfl  ns  long  as  the  assise  law  was 
the  general  code  of  the  country,  the 
Syrians  and  other  Christians  wlio  had 
been  estdbtished  in  Palestine  before  the 
crusades,  were  allowed  to  be  judged  by 
their  own  customary  law,  and  had  their 
own  officers  in  the  oonrut  The  judges 
were  exhorted  to  do  justice,  unbiassed 
by  fear,  haired,  praise,  or  reward.  The 
advocates  were  to  olTcr  iKulwng  but  iruili 
in  their  pleadings.  Trulli  also  was  to  be 
clothed  in  courteous  phraseology,  and 
the  virtue  of  secrecy  was  a  great  part  of 
their  duty.f  Aa  no  mail,  says  the  As- 
sises, can  plead  his  owncauaeso  well  as 
that  of  another,  o?ery  anitor  was  advised 


*  Nobles  and  plebeians  always  had  difierf  nt 
judgci.  The  former  were  judged  by  their  peers ; 
Uw  latter  by  the  iiMy<ir  and  aenion  <»f  the  city, 
Beaucnanoir,  chap.  67. 

j-  Assizes,  ch.  2,  5.  22.  The  Franks  must 
have  willingly  conceded  this  privilege ;  for  diver- 
iittes  of  codes  of  laws  had  been  very  common  in 
the  new  king;t1oms  w  hich  the  barliariuns  of  the 
north  had  founded  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and 
diflerent  jarisdictioos  were  commoD  in  the  twelfth 
eentury. 

'I'lip  Assises  arr  silent  on  the  question 
whether  their  advocates  wure  paid  for  their  ser* 
vicee.  «*Li  advocate  puet  penre  ealaire,"  Is  ibe 
kogiiage  of  the  Coatamcs  de  Beaavoitie,  p.  15. 


to  apply  to  tiie  justiciary  for  permission 
to  have  counsel :  one  would  be  named  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  the  other  at 

the  request  of  the  p^irty.  The  advocates 
were  to  be  men  wlio  owed  fealty  to  the 
lord,  and  who  assisted  him  with  their 
judgments.  ,  Counsel  would  never  be 
assigned  to  a  man  who  oommenced  his 
suit  (tonlrary  to  manifest  justice,  and  the 
advice  of  the  court.  In  causes  between 
the  lord  and  bis  vassal,  the  lord  cnuld 
only  lifive  two  cotm^p!  :  hut  wIhmj  his 
aiiiagotitst  wns  not  his  vassal,  the  number 
of  his  counsel  was  unlimited,  while  that 
o(  his  aniagouifit  was  confined  to  two.' 
As  sll  the  members  of  the  court  owed 
allegiance  to  the  lord,  they  could  not 
assist  a  stranger  in  his  suit  against  the 
lord  and  his  men  without  the  leave  of 
their  superior.  Causes  wrre  prn«ecuted 
and  dclended  by  viva  voce  ple.uiinirs. 
In  case  of  the  absence  of  a  aian  nijainst 
whom  another  had  a  suit,  the  lord  was 
requested  to  summon  him  to,  the  court  by 
the  baaier,  or  by  three  of  his  men.f  If 
the  defendant  could  not  exculpate  himself, 
he  might  defer  the  canse  by  positively 
denying  the  drht,  nnd  pledging  himself 
that  the  assertion  could  he  prnvrd  by  the 
testimony  of  two  Christians  ol  the  church 
of  Rome4  who  were  not  at  that  liuie  lu 
Paiestioe;  but  who  wonld  in  a  short 
period  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  by 
declaration  or  battle,  which  ever  might 
be  necessary,  give  ample  proof  of  the  in* 
justice  of  the  accusation.  The  court  then 
would  grant  him  the  delay  ot  a  year  and 
(lay,  and  the  nature  of  the  actu)ii  would 
be  put  into  writing.  If  at  that  time  the 
guarantees  did  not  appear,  the  defendant 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  debt ;  and  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  he  had  perjured 

•  Aasleee,  ch.  8-90. 

f  Assises,  ch.  23,28.  7*he  serjcant,  or  attend* 
ant  on  the  court,  who  made  proclamatiouj  aod 
banns,  was  called  le  banier,  or  Inuuioriua. 

t  In  the  high  eoart  two  Obrietian  witnaaiii 

wore  necessary  for  proof  of  acje  and  lineage  :  and 
those  witnesses  might  he  rithnr  men  or  woioeo, 
c.  67.  Witnei^^'s  could  nut  be  taken  from  the 
peijored,  traitors,  beelanis,  slavesi,  tboae  whose 
ehainpions  had  been  vnn qnii^hcd  in  ballle,  rcne- 
gates,  men  who  served  a  year  and  a  day  with  ibo 
Saracens  against  the  Christians.  The  profe«aioii 
of  the  RoD);in  Catbohc  religion  was  neci^saavyia 
a  witness.  The  testimony  of  f)riests  and  women 
was  excluded,  except  to  the  simple  facts  of  ac'^ 
aod  lineage  i  persons  noder  fifteen  ywa  of  a$c 
eoald  not  bear  witaeai^  ch.  70. 
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iiimself,  or  said  any  thin?  which  he  knew 
lo  be  false,  he  wa«  allaimeU  ol  falsity 
uttered  in  court,  and  could  never  again 
be  weened  u  a  wUneei.*  If  the  dispute 
bftd  been  ndaed  tmpectiog  lands  and 
bouses  within  a  town,  and  the  defendant 
could  prove  that  he  had  held  them  unmo- 
lested a  year  and  a  day,  then  his  heri- 
tage could  not  be  challenged,  except  in 
certain  cases,  and  particularly  where  the 
demandant  was  a  minor  or  absent.  The 
oonrt  had  always  the  power  of  adjourning 
a  cause  at  their  own  will*  or  the  request 
of  either  party;  and  if  on  the  adjourn- 
ment day  either  party  did  not  come  before 
sunset,  or  at  least  before  the  stars  ap- 
peared, it  was  determined  that  the  de- ! 
fauiter  had  lost  hiii  cuu:je.  The  same 
event  would  befall  him  if  be  did  not  an- 
swer to  the  claimt  or  demand  'delay, 
except  indeed  he  denied  the  cause  of 
eetion*  and  no  proof  was  given  of  its 
justice.  In  cases  where  a  man  was 
disseised,  he  might  within  forty  days  state 
his  grievance  to  tlie  lord,  who,  on  the 
evidence  of  two  or  liiree  men  whom  he 
sent  to  make  the  inquest,  would  reinstate 
the  tenant  in  possession ;  and  would  in 
open  courtf  warn  the  disseisor  against  a 
repetition  of  the  act,  who,  if  guilty  again, 
should  bo  ?A  the  mercy  of  the  lord  as  a 
criminal  guilty  of  force  and  violence. 
The  request  of  the  disseisee  to  the  lord 
must  have  been  made  within  forty  days, 
nalese  sickness,  imprisonment,  or  ab- 
eeoee  prevented  it.  If  made  within  that 
tune,  the  lord  would  of  bis  own  authority 
redress  his  tenant's  wrongs,  and  the  dis- 
sci^en  wnf?  then  called  novel.  A  delay 
beyond  forty  days  was  consirucd  ioto  a 
contempt  of  the  lord,  and  the  tenant  could 
in  that  case  only  have  his  remedy  by  ac- 
tion.f 

The  crimes  which  took  the  inheritance 
of  a  fief  from  heirs  were  heresy  and  apos- 
taey$  in  the  aneeslor,  laying  violent 


*  A»«i«C8,  ch.  35,  49,  cb.  3R-38,  53. 

f  The  number  of  men  thai  tornjcd  a  court 
varied.  'ibaumaB«lere,iQ  p.  373,  io  a  note  under 
BwanMinoir,  mentions  a  cm  when  fbor  wsre 

enough.  The  customs:  of  Pari«  seem  to  prescribe 
two  pcrfiOTis  as  the  num'ncr  to  makf*  an  inquest 
oa  a  civil  ciu>e.  liriHleau  tiur  i'art,  3  Uti  ia  Uuut. 
dm  Parif. 


Ijands  on  the  lord,  and  openly  daring  him 
in  the  field,  or  delivering  him  to  an  ene- 
my ;  or  being  vanquished  in,  or  not  an- 
swering to«  an  appeal  of  treason*  or  in  ease 
of  treason  proved  by  witnesses.  The 
same  punishment  followed  the  letting  of 
an  c!=;t:ito  to  an  enemy  without  leave  of 
the  lord  ;  except  indeed  ilie  tonnnt  of  the 
fee  could  allege  poverty  as  hia  reason,* 
Tiie  loss  of  the  fee  for  life  was  the  con- 
sequence of  refasing  homage,  or  the  call 
to  arms,  or  of  breaen  of  faiUi  to  the  lord, 
or  of  declining  an  appeal  of  murder  or 
homicide.  But  in  these  instances  the 
lord  lind  tlie  privilege  of  pardon.  Some 
iiUt nor  cases  of  disobedience  to  tlie  lord 
were  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  fee  for 
a  year  and  a  Uay.  But  the -Tief  could 
never  be  taken  from  a  man  withoni  a  de- 
cree of  the  cooTt.t 

The  most  common  mode  of  determin- 
ing the  merit  both  of  civil  actions  and 
criminal  profe«!?es,  was  the  Trinl  by 
Battle.  The  origin  ol  ihis  mode  of  deci- 
sion was  coeval  with  the  rudest  hegin- 
niags  of  society,  when  all  considerations 
were  personal,  and  revenge  was  the  ob- 
ject of  punishment.  The  general  benefits 
of  national  eotomunities  were  not  known ; 
public  interests  had  not  superseded  pri- 
vate feelings ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be 
no  violation  of  duty  to  his  country,  for 
a  warrior  to  despise  the  decisions  of 
civil  magistracy.  When  the  people  of 
Europe  beeame  Chrisdins,  they  consi- 
dered that  God  was  the  immediate  and 
active  judge  of  human  events4  and  that 
Heaven  would  support  or  confound  the 
man  who  truly  or  falsely  took  an  oath  of 
his  own  iiiiiueence.  As  this  custom  of 
allowing  negative  proofs  was  connected 
with  the  duties  of  religion,  it  was  en- 

of  his  wife  it  would  rovort  to  her  and  her  heirs, 
and  not  to  the  lord,  eh.  S74. 
•  Assises,  ch.  201. 

t  Assises,  ch.  202,  206.  The  coutoumicr  of 
Beauvoisia  saj^s,  that  if  the  lord  seized  the  laud 
of  his  vatssl  w^oot  the  deeree  of  the  court,  be 

was  obliged  to  VBtnatate  him  t)cforo  he  could  com- 
pel him  to  answer  in  court,  ch.  2. 

t  Dante,  it  should  setun,  was  on  this  subject 
not  above  his  age;  for  ho  waaof  opinion  that 

the  judgments  of  God  might  be  procured  by  sin- 
gle combat.  Dc  Monarchia,  p.  51,  dec.  t)[)crc, 
torn.  V.  V'enez.  liGO.  For  the  extent  of  the 
practice  of  judicial  duels  amonpr  the  earlj  naliona 

A *isisc!«,  ch.  63,  of  Europe,  sec  the  thirty-tiinlli  Dis«ert,ition  of 

§  In  cafics  of  apostacy  the  criminal  was  to  he  |  Muratori,  ia  the  third  volume  of  the  Anti^uitatca 


burned.    If  he  were  tenant  of  an  estate  in  right  |  ItaUie  Med.  JEdv'u 
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counged  by  the  clergy ;  white  the  piwld 
sobilUy  were  equally  zealous  in  their 
wish  of  maintaiDing  their  righle  by  the 
•word.  Among  military  nations  the 
trial  hnule  prevailed  over  the  ordeal, 
and  oilier  nppeals  to  heavenly  interposi- 
tion ;  niul  ilie  Franks  cnrried  the  warlike 
custom  into  Pale^iinc.  'i'he  causes 
which  were  to  be  tried  by  battle,  and 
which  could  not  be  decided  by  the  eouri 
without  it,  M'cre  murder,  treaaon,  appa- 
rent homieidet  quarrels  respecting  a  mark 
of  i-i!ver  or  more,  improper  language 
from  :i  tViuiatory  to  liis  lord,  and  of  all 
other  ihincrs  which  concerned  life,  mem- 
bers', and  right  honour.*  lu  civil  cases, 
if  the  defendant  could  not  infalidate  the 
testimony  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  he 
night  openly  declare  him  to  be  false  and 
perjured, and  that  he  would  prove  him  a 
dead  man  or  recreant  in  some  hour  of 
the  d:iy.t  He  then  excl  iimed,  "  behold 
mv  fraje,"  and  delivered  it  on  his  knees 
to  liie  lord  :  the  other  party  did  the  like  ; 
and  the  lord,  on  his  mutual  charge  of 
falsehood,!  appointed  a  day  for  the  bai- 

*  AflsisM,  ch.  81 :  "  les  chosct  dc  que  il  y  a 

battftiilc  par  TassUe  ou  l*OMge  dou  royaurae  de 
Jeru«ii!cm  dociuot  I'on  ne  se  prut  ilcni  iulrc  par 
Mgart  oa  par  conooisancc  de  court  sana  b«- 
tatlle.— "  Aeeording  to  tba  coatomt  of  tbo 
Benuvoifsia,  the  judge  often  decided  from  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  and  without  witnesses  or 
battle.  Beaumanoir.  p.  308,  239.  323,  324. 
*'ItwonUbea  havd  thing,"  says  BnramtDoir, 
**that  if  any  one  had  killed  my  near  relation  in 
open  (lijy.  before  many  credibl*' persons,  I  i»hould 
be  compelled  lo  light  in  order  to  prove  hia  death." 
"  This  reflection,'*  as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  is 
the  dictate  of  common  sense,  and  shows  that  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  judicial  combats  was  dying 
aMuy.  "  Middle  Agcti,  vul.  i.,  p.  109.  The 
Chfistianii  in  Palestine  seem  to  have  been  more 
barb  irons  tluui  tlicir  brclhriMi  in  the  west.  Wc 
do  not  read  in  tliu  Assises  of  the  liberty  of  [laying 
a  fine  as  a  compensation  for  injuries.  The  satis- 
fying of  roaentment  by  money  instead  of  blood, 
is  the  first  hfrp  which  a  rude  p<  <iple  make  to  the 
formation  of  an  equitable  judicial  system. 

t  *  En  une  oure  dou  jour."  Mr.  Kendall 
{p.  04.  n.  ot  liis  learned  tract  on  tho  Appeal  of 
Murdrr  inquires,  whether  this  expression  means 

forthwith/'  or  at  anj  time,"  or  "  in  tbo 
twinkling  of  an  eye."  The  expreeuon  is  atmilar 
to  that  of  Bcaeton,  "uni  hora  diet.*'  Tho 
chnib  ngeJ  person  wtis  declared  coogiieror  if  tho 
battle  lasted  until  night. 

t  **  Thte  done,  the  honour  of  each  party  is  at 
•take;  and  the  principle  that  a  brave  man  utters 
nothing  which  he  is  not  able  to  defend  with  his 
body,  u»  that  upon  wiuch  tho  weapons  are  raised." 
Xeodall,  p.  91.  Jo  chivalric  cooonntera,  aa  well 


tie.*  In  cases  of  the  pledge  being  ofTeied 
by  a  knight  to  a  common  peraon,  the 

battle  was  to  be  fought  on  foot ;  becatise 
the  appellant  ought  to  follow  the  defend* 
nnt  in  his  law  ;  and  it  wotikl  he  iinjn^t 
for  n  cavalier  to  li(,'hton  horsehncl\  a  man 
wiio  was  on  fool.t  The  cotiiicil  lV»r  the 
parties  then  informed  the  hml,  that  the 
several  witnesses  would  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  day  to  prove  the  rights  of 
their  respective  frieeds* 

The  appeal  of  murder,  that  is  to  eaVt 
the  to  battle,  mnsi  have  been  nnswer- 
ed  when  tnade  by  husband  or  wife,  per- 
sons connected  in  ron^anu^uinily  and 
^tiity,  godsona  and  daugiiters,  god- 
fathers and  mothers,  the  countrymen  of 
the  murdered  person  if  he  were  a  new 
pilgrim,  all  his  fellow  passengers  in  the 
ahip,  all  those  who  had  been  in  his  com- 
pany within  a  year  and  a  day  ht  fore  the 
murder,  all  his  feudatories,  and  d  lie  were 
a  member  of  any  society,  then  all  liir^ 
brethren.  But  llie  lord  could  not  receive 
a  gage  of  battle  from  a  father  against  a 
son,  or  a*  son  against  a  father ;  or  from 
one  brother  against  another  brother.! 
Murder  was  defined  to  be  the  slaying  of 
a  man  by  ni«rht,  or  in  his  sleep  ;  whether 
within  or  without  a  town;  am!  hr  who 
wished  to  make  an  appeal  of  nuirder, 
siiould  carry  the  dead  body  before  the 
house  of  his  lord,  or  to  the  place  appoint^ 
ed  for  such  pn  rposes ;  and  the  lord,  at  the 
request  of  his  counseK  should  send  three 
men,  one  as  bis  representative,  and  two 
in  the  name  of  the  court,  to  view  the 
body.  If  they  brought  in  a  venlit  t  that 
the  dead  man  had  been  murdered,  liie 
lord,  at  the  request  of  iiini  who  had  ap- 
pealed, confined  the  suspected  murderer 
and  his  accessaries*   If  the  accused  per- 

as  iu  judicial  combuts,  one  great  ohject  of  battle 

was  the  support  of  truth  and  honour. 

Soccrinn-c  pot  Rinalili :  Cio  ch'io  prov© 
Col  icstimonio,  in  to'  che  Tannc  sieno, 
CIm  ora,  e  in  ogni  tempo  che  ti  piuce, 
Te  n*abbiano  a  far  provtt  piik  veracc. 

OrlaiiiTo  Furiosn,  rntitn  31,  f-t.  ](>'2. 
•  In  an  appeal  of  murder  or  of  homicide,  the 

battle  was  fought  on  the  third  day ;  in  all  other 

cufcs  (in  the  fortieth, 
■j-  A»fi?«t*'=,  ch.  7^. 

i  It  is  not  expressed,  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  a  gfli^c  might  be  accepted  between  two 
brothers  of  the  half-blood.    Reletiona  in  that 

degrw  of  affiiiitY  might  wa!:e  private  wrir  ngainst 
each  other,  though  brothers  of  the  tuli  blood 
mijjht  not.  Bsauraaaoir,  p.  Me. 
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•00  owned  the  marder,  he  wm  hanged ; 

but  if  he  denied  the  murder,  the  lord 
ooofioed  him;  and  if  no  appeal  were 
made  in  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  released. 

He  who  Nrixficil  to  make  nn  appeal  of 
murder  of  any  porson  who  had  been 
murtl«ired,  and  shown  lo  ihe  court,  should 
proclaim  iu  court  by  his  counsel,  "  Sire 
(aildrewiog  himself  to  the  lord),  such  a 
man  declares  that  sueh  a  man  (both  par- 
tit;i  being  in  court)  la  a  murderer;  and 
if  be  denies  it,  he  (the  appellant)  is  ready 
lo  prove  it,  fii«  own  body  airainsl  his  ; 
he  will  ciiiior  slay  him  or  make  liiin  call 
lor  mercy,  in  some  hour  of  the  day.*' 
He  then  on  his  knees  pres^nieu  his  gage 
lo  the  lord.  The  aame  ceremonjr  took 
place  when  the  appeal  was  made  by  a 
champion.  In  that  case  the  appellant 
'^'rt<s  ill  the  iinhippy  predicament,  that  if 
fiM  (li(J  nni  hrin<,r  fiis  champion  at  the  ap« 
paiuit'd  day,  he  hiuK-elf  was  attainted  of 
murder.  If  in  an  appeal  the  appellaui 
charged  the  appellee  with  murdering  a 
man,  and  of  giring  him  blows  which 
c«ued  hie  death,  the  appellee's  eounsel 
nu^t  object  that  this  was  joining  two 
charge'*,  rh.  murder  and  homicide;  and 
the  appeiiec  should  be  dismissed. 

Gaffes    were  delivered  in  homicide. 
But  before  the  battle  the  appellant  must 
hare  proved  hie  charge  by  two  witnesses. 
Until  their  appearance  in  court,  the  appel* 
lee  was  i  m prisoned.   After  their  appear- 
ance, and  having  sworn  to  the  fact,  they, 
tojcthcr  Willi  [he  nppcllant  and  appellee, 
Were  contincd.    On  ihe  day  of  hnltle  liie 
ceremonies  were  nearly  the  same  as  in 
a  case  of  murder.    Bui  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  conclude  an  appeal  of  homi- 
cide, becanse  the  appellee  might  object 
la  the  person  of  any  witness;  which  oh- 
jeciions  might  be  repeated  against  the 
witnesses  who  were  brought  in  defence  of 
the  drst  wiinc'ssj;  and  tlius  the  cause 
could  never  be  decided.    'i'liouLrh  the 
lav?  encouraged  battle  in  eases  of  mur- 
der, but  not  in  those  of  homicide,  yei  a 
<eeming  facility  was  given  to  duels  for 
ihe  latter  crime,  because  if  the  deceased 
M\  by  many  wounds,  the  persons  en- 
titled to  make  appeal,  might  appeal  for 
as  many  battles  as  there  were  wounds.*! 
In  cases  where  treason  was  not  apparent, 
ibe  lord  was  not  obliged  lo  accept  the 


i,dL  87,88,91,  03, 94,110. 


gage  of  the  appellant  The  tenant  might 
have  battle  with  his  lord  if  his  statement 
that  his  lord  !iad  failed  in  giving  him 

protection,  or  in  the  performance  of  any 

other  feudal  obligation,  wns  unopposed  ;• 
and  if  any  man  appealed  agnin'^t  n  tenant 
for  any  wroni;  done  to  the  lord,  the 
appellant  was  lo  declare  ihe  cliarge  and 
offer  the  gage.  The  tenant  denied  the 
ofleoce,  and  then  gave  his  ga(;e  to  the 
lord,  who  appointed  a  day  of  batUe. 
The  knights  in  appeals  of  murder  and 
homicide  were  to  fii^lit  on  fooi.t  The 
heads,  both  of  tlic  appellant  and  appel- 
lee were  to  he  shaven;  their  coif,  or 
skull-cap,  was  l«>  be  taken  off ;  they 
were  to  have  red  buskins,  and  a  red 
coat  of  arms,  or  garment,  reaching  to 
the  knees.  Their  bucklers  were  to  be 
large,  with  eyelet  holes.  The  weapons 
of  each  ronibatanl  were  one  lance,  and 
also  two  swords,  one  of  wliieii  should  be 
allached  to  \m  pide,  ami  the  other  to  the 
shield.  On  ilie  inornnig  of  the  <lay  of 
combat,  between  six  and  nine  oVlock4 
the  parties  repaired  to  the  house  of  the 
III  ind  presented  their  arms,  which 
the  lord  examined,§  and  tlicn  sent  into 
the  place  of  com''  '.?,  '('lie  knights  were 
sworn  that  they  carried  with  them  no 
charms  or  sorceries,  and  that  liiey  had 
not  been  intilrumenlal  in  injuring  their 
adverwies  by  aimilar  means.||  Iu  the 
place  of  combat  the  defendant  knelt,  and, 
placing  his  right  hand  on  the  Testament, 
swore  before  God  and  the  holy  even* 
geiisut,  that  he  did  not  commit  .the  mur. 


♦  Ibid.  95-99. 

t  In  an  appeal  lo  battle  Ibr  other  crimes  than 

murder,  the  parties,  if  knights,  fought  on  bono* 
back.  The  trcncral  ceremonies  in  Franrp  re- 
Hpccting  battle  strongly  resemble  those  iu  Pales- 
tine. See  Hooard,  Anciennes  loix  des  Fran- 
io'\A,  vol.  i.  p.  265-267. 

i  Kntrc  pritno  ftticrrc.c.  !n2. 

§  Piirlicuiarly  wUelUur  the  liUieed  were  of  the 
same  length. 

n  An  oath  similar  to  this  was  ainon$r  "  tbo 
sacrod  laws  of  arnv.>"  in  nil  countries.  Thus  in 
the  time  of  KicbarJ  II.,  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
the  appellant  a<;ain<it  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  twora 
that  h<'  lit'  lit  wiili  no  wilrhrraft,  nnr  art  magic, 
whereby  he  mii»ht  obtain  the  victory  of  his  ad- 
versary ;  nor  had  about  him  any  herb  or  stone, 
or  other  kind  of  experiment  with  which  niagi< 
rians  use  to  triumph  over  their  enemies.  Hol- 
lingshead,  p.  1 1 00.  &>ee,  too,  the  laws  of  the 
Lofflbarde,  book  9,  tit.  55,  sec.  i  I,  cited  in  Moa- 
teequieu,  L*Etpritdos  Lok,}im  98, e,  3S. 
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der  of  which  he  wai  accused.  The 
appellaot  said  that  he  lied  :  and  then 
swore  on  the  GoapeLs  that  tho  appellee 

did  commit  the  murder.  'J'lic  comHn- 
tants  were  placed  in  their  stations,  and 
proclamalioii  was  made  that  no  one 
siiould  assist  tiiein.    If  llie  budy  of  the 


thooaand  beaanta  to  the  lord,  and  the 
equipments  of  a  war  horse  to  the  knight. 
But  if  a  plebeian  dared  to  strike  a  knigiit* 

the  oflender  was  to  lose  his  right  h;ind, 
on  acc'oiiiil  of  ihe  superiority  of  ktiiiiht- 
hood  over  all  oilier  rlnsses.  If  a  kni«:!it 
struck  an  inferior  person,  or  an  inferior 


murderedperaon  were btought  into  court,  person  struck'  his  equal,  one  hundred 
it  was  placed  in  one  part  of  the  field  all  |  beaanta  to  the  lord,  and  the  aaoie  stim  to 
naked  ;  and  if  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  j  the  injured  man,  formed  the  penalty, 
by  champion,  the  appellant  should  stand  ;  Domestic  altercations  were  to  be  regu- 


near  the  bodv ;  but  in  such  n  manner 
that  nothing  which  he  said  or  did  could 
he  heard  or  seen  by  tl»e  combatants, 
Tlie  keepers  of  the  court  watched  the 
battle.  If  either  party  uttered  the  word 
*  recreant,*  the  other  was  called  upon  to 
paude  ;  the  recreant  knight  was  taken  to 
the  lord  and  immediately  hanged.  If 
dcAtli.  and  !iot  the  call  for  mercy,  was 
the  cori'^t  (juence  of  the  eoinbat,  still  the 
punislimeni  of  hanging  was  inflicted.* 

The  trial  by  battle  was  allowed  in 
cases  of  larceny,  or  highway  robbery, 
or  personal  violence ;  bat  ebarges  of 
these  ofiences  mast  have  been  proved  by 
two  witnesses;  the  appellee  was  com- 
pelled to  fitrht  either  of  these  witnesses, 
and  if  llie  witness  were  conquered,  he 
and  the  appellant  should  be  hanged.  An 
additional  aubjcct  for  execution  was 
made  when  the  witness  fought  by  his 
champion,  and  the  champion  was  van- 
quished.   When  a  woman  was  an  ap- 
pellant, and  her  witness  and  his  cham- 
pion lost  her  cause,  then  the  fate  of  ihp 
woman  wa.*  burninjr  ;  and  hanging  was 
tiiai  ut  the  uliier  persons.  Ciiampious 
were  allowed  both  to  appellanta  and  ap- 
pelleea  when  they  were  women,  and 
men  decrepit,  or  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age.    In  the  case  of  other  persons,  the 
batde  was  deferred.!   If  a  knight  charged 
'another  kni«.'lu  with  slrikinir  or  wounding 
him,  the  aeciised  person  riiifihl  by  oath 
deny  the  charge  ;  but  if  he  did  not  take 
the  oath  of  purgation ;  he  forfeited  one 

•  ApsIsp^,  c,h.  100—102. 

f  Assises,  cb.  104, 108,  105, 107.  The  allow- 
ance of  champions  to  appellees  ii  mentioned  in  eh. 
1 07,  and  4Ahn  piteat.  It  appears  from  ch.  244, 

that  they  wcrv  nnnwrj  also  to  appf^IlnnlH.  "  PIii- 
mera  {oi»  esl  avenu  que  se  uu  home  qui  a  ffoixanle 
ans  passes  appell^  an  est  appelK  de  cKoae  ou  il 
ofTcre  bataille,  que  il  s'en  deffent  ou  mostre  par 


laled  by  religion  and  manners,  for  per- 
sonal injuries  between  husbands,  wives, 
children,  and  slaves,  were  not  action- 
able.* 

But  it  was  not  for  the  decision  of  pri* 
vate  wronga  onlyt4hat  the  trial  by  battle 
was  allowed.    A  man  who  had  been 

proved  guilty  by  witnesses,  or  general 
notoriety,  might  impeach  the  proceed- 
ings and  decision  of  the  court,  and  the 
singular  ppeetacle  was  exhi!)ited   of  a 
criminal  lighiing  with  his  judges.  If 
any  man  were  so  rash  as  to  offer  his 
gage  against  the  court,  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  ail  the  members  of  the  court  one  by 
one,  as  well  those  who  had  cognizance 
and  decided  his  cause,  a«  tliose  who  had 
not;  lor  the  man  impeached  the  court, 
and  all  the  members  of  il  were  concerned 
iu  preserving  its  honour :  besides  a  man 
who  had  been  attainted,  conquered,  or 
proved  guilty  of  falsehood,  could  never 
afterwards  be  a  witness,  and  a  court 
which  had  been  impeached  could  have 
no  valid  jnri'^dieiion  in  future.    On  the 
day  of  battle  the  appellant  appeared  on 
one  side  of  the  tield,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  court  on  the  other.    The  appel- 
lant Mvtiicted  his  antagonists  in  what  or- 
der he  choae,  but  the  halter  awaited  him, 
unless  he  vanquished  them  all  in  one 
day.    All  tho^e  whom  he  conquered, 
that  is,  made  recreant,  were  to  be  hanged 
also.| 


•  AMiaea,di*  116,  117. 

I  There  ia  no  prohibition  of  public  wron^  in 
the  AsHisofi.  A  council  of  haron??  and  prelates 
at  Naplouea,  in  11*^0,  formed  an  impetincl 
criminal  coda.  Bat  Utile  iiaeful  knowlcdgv  can 
ho  {gained  from  it.  'I'he  learned  rcadt^r  know? 
vvh.  ri?  to  find  if,  and  a.«  its  description  of  ofVr  ncp* 
and  puDishments  is  very  disgusting,  1  iilmU  not 
open  Cha  aobjaet  to  Ihe  saneral  atudent. 

^  AKsism,  ch.  1 1 1.  It  is  evident  that  an  ap- 
charopion  de  son  bon  gr*^  nolpv.  jut  t  ui-p  <!o  son  J  peal  of  false  judgment  wa«  not  Hkcly  to  hayc 
cors.  dec."  The  context  ahows  that  wvinu  n  who  i  been  made  under  the  law  of  the  Asauea  :  but  in 
weia  appellanta  might  alio  figki  by  champion.   I  the  Beanvoiahi  the  aoeneed  adted  the  loid  to 
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The  villains  and  slaves  were  out  of  and  of  the  fresh  bodies  of  heroical  vota- 
ihe  jurisdiction  of  both  courts  of  justice  ;   ries  wlio  arriv(;d  after  the  capture  of  the 


they  hdd  no  rii,'bis;  no  possessions;  but 
were  iii  every  respect  coiisidcred  as 
cattle.  If  any  person  should  iiarbour 
the  vHIaiM  of  aDother  lord,  and  refuse  to 
reuder  thenit  ibe  injured  lord  ought  for- 
cibly to  enter  the  lands  of  the  wrong  doer 
nnd  seize  the  villains.  If  any  male  vil- 
lain married  a  female  vill  iin  without  the 
consent  of  !ier  lord,  the  lord  of  the  male 
villain  was  coinpelled  to  give  to  the  other 
lord  a  villain  of  equal  age  with  her  who 
had  been  nmrried  :  but  if  the  parties  had 
been  united  with  the  consent  of  the  lord 
of  the  female  villain,  then  no  return 
could  be  demanded.*  Sucfi  were  the 
laws  a.s  practised  in  F*alesiine  rcspeclinjj 
villains.  In  tlic  year  1350  some  new 
regulations  were  made  at  Cyprus,  which 
still  further  show  the  degraded  state  of  a 
useful  class  of  people.  He  who'  har- 
boured ft  ruDtway  male  Tillain,  paid  as 
ihn  price  of  the  fugitive  two  hundred 
golden  besants.  One  hundred  pieces  of 
the  bame  coin  was  the  value  of  a  feunle 
viliiaii :  and  liils  last-mentioned  sum  was 
fixed  as  the  pecuniary  worth  of  a  elave, 
whether  male  or  female.  It  is  curious 
that  a  female  falcon  was  Talued  at  one 
!  mod  red  besaots,  and  a  male  at  fifty. 
But  the  war-horse  (la  ehevaucheur)  was 
wortfi  tlirec  hundred  brs  ints.f 

Bettire  wc  return  to  the  general  history 
of  Palestine  some  account  should  be 
given  of  those  military  and  religious  or- 
ders which  were  formed  in  the  Interval 
of  the  first  and  second  crusades.  The 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  attained  its  zenith 
of  power  by  the  valour  of  its  barons, 

make  the  peers  give  judgment  out  aloud:  then 
on  the  first  person  giving  it,  the  party  called 
bim  liar,  and  the  battle  was  only  beiwren  (hose 
two  peraona.  if  thd  judge  were  defeated,  the 
coQitdid  not  loM  jnriadictioo :  but  if  the  crimi- 
nal waited  till  all  the  peers  had  derided,  then  he 
mnst  fiti!it  ill:  and  if  he  conqtirrcd  t)ir:n  all,  the 
court  lobt  jurisdiction  tor  ever.  Ueauriu  314. 
Bat  it  Menu  to  have  been  a  genefal  law  that  an 
■ppeel  of  false  judgment  could  nei  hnn  been 
mnrlf  in  the  king's  court,  because  an  appeal 
supposed  an  ei^uaiity  between  the  parties,  and 
no  one  wae  equal  to  Iho  king*  Consequently, 
where  the  lord  dreaded  an  appeal  againat  his 
prorecdin>;s.  he  removed  the  cause  into  the 
king's  court,  or  got  some  of  the  kiag'a  officers 
into  hie.   Defontainea,  c.  %9»  act.  14. 

♦  Assises,  ch.*477.  278.  , 

t  Aa««e«,  310,  aU. 
10* 


cily;  and  it  was  supported  through  all 
ius  succeeding  revolutions  by  several  of 
those  societies  which  marked  the  days  of 
ehiTalry.  One  great  object  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Syria  was  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem,  and  fur  this  pur- 
pose the  extension  of  the  Latin  power 
in  Asia  was  indispensably  necessary. 
Holy  and  military  ardour  had  i(iven  rise 
to  the  Crusades;  the  same  veneration 
for  the  sulpalchre,  and  hatred  of  the  infi- 
dels, kept  the  fiame  alive,  and  the  prin- 
ciple varied  in  its  appearance  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  afiairtf. 
It'gave  energy  and  life  to  one  association 
vvhicli  was  formed  for  the  protection  of 
liie  unarmed  palmer.  In  other  cases 
military  virtues  were  engrafted  upon  a 
foundation  of  benevolence. 

The  great  charitable  establishment* 
for  Christians  in  Jerusalem  felt  erery 
gilc  of  the  political  storm  which  con- 
vulsed Palestine  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eleveiilli  century;  and  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  members  had  only  the  hope 
of  better  times  for  their  consolation  and 
support.  New  vigour  was  given  to  their 
virtue  when  the  Crusaders  were  trium- 
phant ;  the  hospital  received  the  wound- 
ed soldiers,  and  so  self-denying  were  the 
administrators  of  cliarily,  that  the  bread 
which  they  ate  \v:is  made  from  the 
coarsest  flour  mix*  »i  vviiii  bran,  while 
that  which  was  given  to  the  sick  was 
formed  from  the  purest  meal.  The  be- 
nevolenee  of  the  Latin  residents  was  be- 
held with  affectionate  respect  by  the 
Crusaders,  r^oilfrcy  cnrirhfd  «he  hos- 
pital by  the  gilt  of  an  estate  m  IJrabant, 
and  many  of  his  compuiiiuus  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pL-rpeiual  service  of  ilie 
way-worn  pilgrims.  The  associations 
gradually  acquired  importanee,  and,  feel- 
ing the  weight  of  the  charge,  Gerard,  the 
abbot,  proposed  to  his  bretiiren  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  and  to  take  a  rpjigious 
habit.  The  lay  members  separated  them- 
selves from  the  clmrch  of  St.  John,  the 
almoner,  and  became  a  congregation  un- 
der the  more  augost  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
accepted  their  tows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  and  invested  them  with  a 
plain  black  robe,  having  a  white  linen 
*  See  p.  16,  anlo. 
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cross  of  eight  poiots  on  the  leil  breast.* 
By  a  bull  of  pope  Paschal  IL  (A.  I). 

1113)  the  hospital  was  put  under  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See,  and  luid  the 
valuable  privileges  of  eleciitifr  lis  own 
superintendent,  and  of  exemption  from 
payment  of  tithes.  The  government  was 
of  an  aHstoeratieal  constitution ;  but  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  council,  the  voice 
of  the  master  was  equal  to  two  sufTraL^es. 
lu  the  lime  of  Raymond  du  Puy,t  the 
friars  became  soldiers.^  Their  revenues 
were  more  ample  than  the  lar<»esi  de- 
mands of  charity;  and,  as  hostility  to 
the  Muselmans  was  equally  virtuous 
with  benevolence  to  Christiaus,  the  fra- 
ternity of  St.  John  resolved  that  the 
sword  should  be  drawn  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Latin  kingdom.  The  hospi- 
tallers were  accordingly  divided  into 
three  classes — nobility,  clergy,  and  serv- 
ing brothers.^   The  preservation  of  the 

•  Betw««a  the  yem  1978  mnd  1S89  an  alter- 

atiori  was  mnJc  in  the  Jretw  of  the  knights.  Tlie 
grAml  mn^ter  and  his  council  enacted,  that  while 
the  brethren  ut  the  hospital  were  engaged  in 
militfliy  duties  ih«y  thoold  wear  over  their 
clothes  a  red  military  ca<-nr-k,  witlj  a  wliitc  cross 
«>trail.  The  long  black  mantle  or  habit  could 
never  be  dispensed  with  in  the  house.  The 
stattttM  of  the  ovder  are  full  of  n  filiations  re- 
sfx'ctinir  (Ircfsf.  One  of  thcjn  is  worlliv  "f"  Hfing 
extracted.  It  becomes  a  religious  niau  to  be 
polite  in  body  at  welt  ss  In  mind,  sod  iherefiDwe 
we  enjoin  our  brothers  to  dreae  thenuelvee  de- 
cently and  handsomely,  forbiddinir  them  er- 
preaaly,  for  the  future,  to  wear  any  dress  that  is 
not  A  for  their  conditbn,  perticularly  ahort 
dothee,  unlesa  they  are  on  a  journey,  or  on  ehtp- 
board,  or  on  guard. 


unity  of  religious  opinions,  the  praetiee 

of  every  Christian  virtue,  and  the  de* 
struction  of  the  Mtiselmans,*  were  the 
professod  objects  of  the  assorialion.t 
Personal  cliastity,  and  absolute  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  llie  council,  were 
vowed  by  the  members ;  and  tiieir  at- 
tachment tO  the  order  was  preserved  by 
their  incapacity  of  holding  esutes  except 
in  common  with  their  brother  knights. 
Like  ail  other  cavalien*,  they  were 
tnu^ht  that  the  greatest  service  which 
tficy  could  render  to  the  Christian  worhl« 
was  the  endangering  and  sacrilicing  of 
their  lives  in  battle  wiiii  the  inlidels  4 
but  he  who  deserted  the  ranks,  or  sent  or 
accepted  a  challenge  to  a  private  combat, 
was  deprived  of  the  habit  and  cross  of 


nion  circumstance  in  the  formation  of  the  French 
language  from  the  Latin.  The  word  was  also 
used  figuratively,  in  ages,  when,  in  the  close© 
disguise  of  the  heart,  ideas  of  love  were  mixed 
with  ideas  of  religion.  The  phri«'-'"«,  «crjens  de 
Diett  and  aerjcns  d'amour,  are  common  in  old 
aathon.  (We  remember  8hakspcare*s  phrase, 
"aflfoction's  men  at  arms.")  The  word  serjeu* 
hecame  U8C<1  in  courts  of  justice,  fmm  the  cir- 
cumstance, thot  anciently  the  acncscbals  and 
bailiffli  employed  their  domeetic  aervants  to 
cute  the  commands  of  the  judges.  The  titles  of 
beadle  andKcrjpant  were  generally  svnotiymous, 
but,  in  the  old  Couatumier  ol  IS'oruiandy,  it 
seema  that  the  ^erji  anta  were  those  who  exe* 
euted  malefactors,  und  the  headle  did  thn  inferior 
duties  of  the  court.  S'r  r  Paequier's  Kecherrhrs, 
liv.  viii.  cap.  xix.,  and  .Menage,  Diet.  Ltyinul. 
edt  Jaolt,  article  Serjoit.  The  phrase,  dievo- 
liers  en  loix,  is  to  he  found  in  the  prologue  to 
Bcaumanoir:  so  that,  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  chivalric  names  were  a|>plied  to  legal 

tKaymond  du  Puy  was  grand  master  from  f"?^^  ''T^ '^u'^J'^!:^^  ^ 
SI  to  1160.  I  loix,  pupcrsedinsr  the  appellation,  chevaUeti  ea 

loix,  does  not  appear. 

*  The  modern  knigh^  of  Malta  vowed  never 
to  make  peace  with  the  infidels.   The  knigbis 

mifiht  defer  their  vows,  and' they 
them  till  sure  of  a  cornmandery. 


11SI 

t  The  exact  year  when  tlie  order  took  a  mili- 
taiy  character  is  not  settled.  Vertot  arerues, 
that  it  must  have  uccurr^  before  the  year  1 1 30, 
ifor  the  services  of  the  bospitsllers  to  the  king  of 
Jcrusulcm  are  mentioned  in  a  papal  bull  of  that 
date.  True  :  but  the  distinction  of  knights  and 
servmg  hruUicrs  was  not  knuvvu  till  the  year 
1158,  In  the  short  pontificate  of  Anaslasias  lY. 
The  bull  which  authorized  this  distinction  also 
confirmed  the  society  in  iu  exemptions  from  ec- 
cleais«tical jurthdictiun  and  the  payment  of  tithct:. 
These  exemptioae  were  of  greet  importance  on 
events,  as  WO  shall  see  IS  the  course  of  this 
history. 

^  These  serving  brothers  did  the  ordinary 
dntles  of  the  hoepital,  and  also  fought  in  the 
r.iid;>«.  Serjiens  or  serjt-ns  is  the  old  F'rench 
word  for  a  servant  or  interior  person  of  any  dc- 
ecription.  It  is  derived  from  the  Lathi  eerviens, 
■nd  the  change  from  the  V  to  the  G  wss  a  com- 


-j-  Among  the  laws  of  internal  discrpltne  thero 
are  e  few  worthy  of  notice.  In  oppositioD  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  middle  nges,  the 
knights  were  not  permitted  to  sleep  naked ;  but 
were  to  be  dressed  in  woollen,  linen,  dte.  They 
were  not  to  talk  at  dinner  or  in  bed.  He  who 
struck  his  companion  was*  to  fust  during  furiy 
days :  and  the  parties  to  a  quarrel  were  for  seven 
days  to  dine  on  the  ground,  without  the  loxarj 
of  a  table  cloth,  and  to  undergo  a  rigorous  fast 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday* 

i    Chevulters  en  ce  mor.de  cy 
No  peuvent  vivre  sans  noucy  : 
lis  doiveni  le  peuple  d^fendre, 
£t  leur  asng  pour  la  foy  eeptadre.** 
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the  order. When  not  engaged  in  war,  |  mother.*   Bui  the  order  became  serapn- 

the  various  duties  of  the  hospital  occu- 
pied the  knights  ;  and  even  the  heroes 
of  (I'rcece  were  not  more  zealous  than 
the  iieroes  of  Palestine  in  healing  the 
woanded  eolclier  or  pilgrim.  The  kinjg 
of  Jeruealem  willingly  accepted  the  mili- 
tary succours  of  the  new  society.  The 
admirers  of  piety  and  valour  either  joined 
their  standard,  or  enriched  their  coffers  ; 
every  couniryt  of  Europe  had  precepio- 
ries,!  and  the  great  men  sent  their  sons 
to  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  in  order  that 
they  might  practise  religion*  and  be  train- 
ed ap  in  knightly  discipline  and  feate  of 
arm9.§ 

For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 
institution  of  the  order,  a  postulanl  for 
tlie  first  class  or  grand  cross  presented 
proofs  of  the  gentility  of  his  father  and 

*  Th«  potttiiig  of  the  habit  on  tiio  ctndMtte 

WM  tho  mode  of  initittion ;  and  it  was  torn  off 
when  h©  was  banished  from  the  society.  Thus, 
wben  an  esquire  was  admitted  into  the  order  of 
knighthood,  the  boekliof  on  of  tbo  spurs  was 
theilitt  raremony  of  the  investment;  and  the 
hacking  them  off  was  the  mark  of  dci^adntion. 

t  The  Hospitallers  came  into  England  in  the 
raign  of  Heniy  tibo  Pint.  Tbdr  fint  priory 
was  established  at  Clerkenwell.hy  Jordan  Briaet, 
of  Wellin2:hall,  in  Kent.  The  on" i;^>>uj?  edifice 
was  net  tiro  to  and  dcetlroyed  by  iUo  rebels  in 
lbs  yetr  1881.  Tho  new  bnitding  was  not  per- 
feclly  fini-ihed  til!  IfjOI.  Bucklands.  in  Sonirr- 
•etsbire,  was  the  principal  house  in  England  for 
the  nuns  ur  sisters  of  the  order  of  8t.  John. 
Do(|;dale,  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  605.  Stow's  London, 
book  iv.  p.  63,  ecL  I7S0.  Pi«t  to  'J'anner,  Not. 
Mon. 

t  Cowel,  and  a  thousand  writers  after  him, 
hsre  given  the  word  preeeptory,  as  the  name  for 

the  estates  of  the  Templnrs,  and  commandery 
tor  those  of  the  Hospitallers.  But«  in  truth, 
until  the  year  1260,  the  estates  of  the  Hospital, 
bit  were  called  preeeptortes.  From  the  year 
Ih^nr  were  called  eommanderies  (thi,'  letters  from 
the  hospital  to  their  culoniea  beginning  with  the 
word  commendamtie).  It  was  then,  that  the 
finances  of  the  order  were  put  on  a  new  foo^ng, 
and  as  the  wars  in  Palestine  were  erpensive. 
and  the  otricera  in  distant  countries  scinch  and 
eormpt,  the  knights  at  Jerusalem  resorted  to  the 
experiment  of  constraining  their  agents  to  send 
to  Palestine  every  year  a  specific  sum,  without 
regard  to  circumst:inces  or  difference  of  seasons. 

^  Jacob,  de  Vh.  cap.  Ixiv.  Arehb.  of  Tyre, 
lib.  xviii.  c.  n.  1.  'I'he  Bullrs  of  Paschal  the 
Second  and  Bonifarr,  and  the  titntutes)  of  the 
Older  Sn  the  Appendix  to  Vertol's  History  of 
tbeKnIshU  of  Sl  John.  From  Heylot,  Hist, 
des  Or(!rr.s,  vol.  iii.  c.  xii.  lilile  or  nolhinfr  addi- 
tional to  the  common  accounts  can  be  gained. 


Ions  with  respect  to  ifie  ailmission  of  par- 
ticipators of  the  highest  disiinrtions, 
when  wealth  ami  letters  cliaiiyetl  tlie 
face  of  society,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
birth  became  alarnied  for  the  ezi9tenc6 
of  ita  exclusive  privileges.  In  Fraace, 
the  poMtilaDi  was  required  to  ahow  that 
his  father,  his  paternal  ami  maternal 
jjr:in(ir:i'!ier'^,  muI  grea(  gfrandfailier.^,  too, 
were  geinieineii  hv  name  as  well  hv 
arms.  A  proof  of  this  liescriplion  formed 
eight  quarters  of  gentility.  In  Italy,  the 
bUson  and  arms  of  the  father  and  mo* 
ther,  and  of  the  patomal  and  maternal 
grandmothera,  were  lequireii.  Each  of 
these  families  must  have  had  a  known 
fffntiltiy  for  two  hundred  years  past.  In 
(Jennu,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  however, 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  people  soft- 
ened ^ristocraiical  haughtineaa,  and  the 
»on§  of  merchantflf  baiikers,  and  tradee- 
men  might  be  candidates  for  the  honour 
of  knights  grand  erottes.  In  Spain f  and 

*  Considering  that  the  cavalier*  were  to  be 

as  pure  as  vestals,  it  u  singular  that  thechastil^ 
of  their  mothers  were  not  looked  to.  Legiti- 
macy docs  not  seem  to  have  been  a  roattei  of 
moment.  No  regalation  on  tlM  aobjeet  ww 
made  til!  the  time  of  IIut?h  de  Revel,  who  was 
i^raiul  master  from  1262  till  1268.  The  order 
then  ermcted,  ihut  no  person  could  1>0  admitted 
to  profeasiont  if  either  himself  or  his  father  had 
nut  been  bnrn  in  lawful  wedlock,  except,  how- 
ever, the  sons  of  counts  and  persons  of  high 
rank  and  quality.  In  aAer  times  it  was  decreed* 
that  the  postulant  most  be  bom  likewise  of  a 
mother  that  wa^  a  t^enthnvoman  hy  birth,  fa 
the  mastership  of  Adolphc  da  Vignacoiu'  (A.  D. 
1601— 1628)  the  exeepUon  eonceming  illegiti- 
macy  was  still  further  limited,  to  the  case  of 
sons  of  kinc^R  nnd  other  sovereign  princes.  (Soma 
years  afterwards  it  was  abolished  altogether. 

t  As  the  Spaniards  carried  their  notions  of 
nobility  higher  than  tho  Germans, it  if  singular 
that  they  should  not  have  been  more  pure  In  their 
fundes  on  tho  ncecssary  gentility  for  a  knight 
grand  cross.  »*  When  thenobilitjr  of  Arragon  ap^ 
peered  before  their  king,  for  the  purpose  orswear- 
int,'  allei^iance,  the  justira  exclaimed,  *  We,  who 
are  each  of  us  as  good  as  your  majesty,  and  who 
are  altogether  more  powerful  than  yon,  promise 
olicdienco  to  your  government,  if  you  maintain 
our  ris^hts  and  libertie*?  ;  if  not,  not.'  When 
the  duke  of  Vcnddme  made  the  i^panish  nobility 
siflrn  a  deelarstion  of  allegiance  to  Philip  the 
Fifth,  soim-  of  them  adtlod  lo  their  naiiios  the 
words,  *  Noble  m  the  kinij.'  The  duke  bore 
this  with  tolerable  patience,  but  could  not  con- 
tain himself,  when  one  of  them,  afler  these 
word;*,  ii'li'eil.  '  :iti(l  a  little  more.'  '  Heavens  !' 
exclaimed  the  duke,  '  jou  do  not  call  in  ques- 
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Portugal,  four  quarters  of  gentility  were  (looffrey  de  Saint  Omer,  ami  a  few  other 
retiuinxl.  Ikil  ui  Geniiaii)  ,  t'lxieuii  was  knights.  The  example  of  huinaniiy  was 
ihv.  number,  and  ilicy  muai  iiave  bueo  of  imiuiled,  and  the  new  dcrcuder:^  oi  lioly 
families,  tlia  iDdividiialii  of  which  were .  iniereste  vowed  to  shed  their  blood  iu 
capuhte  of  being  members  of  collegiate  |  defence  of  the  pious  itinerants.  As  the 
boiiitis;  and  it  was  necc^ary  that  all  object  of  the  association  was  a  religious 
their  alliances  should  have  been  perTecily  !  one,  the  society  imitated  the  Hospitallers 
pure.  The  order  of  8i.  John  was  fur-  bv  t  ilvin;};^  n  religious  character.*  The 
iher  divided  into  those  who  si)()ke  the  laenii  crs  bound  themselves  to  the  three 
seven  great  languages  of  Europe,  tiie  '  greai  ino!ia.siic  virtues  of  chastity,  com- 
EngU:?h,  ihe  (.leniian,  llie  Italian,  that  of  niuiiuy  ui  possessions,  and  ab^uiuie  sub- 
Arragon,  and  the  three  great  dialects  of  j  miHion  to  the  eommandi  of  the  order, 
the  French,  uametyf  the  Provencal,  the  The  masters  of  the  chapter  warned  a  can- 
Auvergne,  and  the  commoo  French,  j  didate  of  the  pains  and  dangers  to  which 
\Vhen,  in  the  days  of  Henry  Vlil.,  the  he  would  be  exposed.'  He  must  riee 
English  branch  of  ihe  orilfr  wns  broken,  when  he  wished  to  sleep;  he  inrist  cii- 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  lu  l  u  inalion,  dure  fatigue  wiien  he  Required  repose  ; 
no  prolestanl  Englishman  couid  beconi'j  '  he  must  sutler  luuiiier  and  thirst  when 


a  uituiber  of  a  caihoUc  society,  the  lan- 
guages of  Castile  sad  Portugal  were  in- 
uoduced. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  John  de 
Valette,  grand  master  of  Malta  in  the 


he  wished  to  cat  and  drink  ;  and  he  must 
go  into  one  country  when  he  was  anx* 
ious  to  remain  in  another.  The  objects 
of  the  union  were  agreeable  to  an  age 

when  all  was  military  violence  or  clois- 


gixtcenth  century,  that  any  statutes  were  (  tered  austerity..     The  soMiers  of  ihe 


made  nispectin?  the  qualiti cations  for 
brother  chaplains  and  Serjeants  at  arms. 
It  was  then  decreed,  that  men  of  tliese 
classes  of  the  order  should  be  bom  of 
respectable  parents,  who  had  not  been 
engaged  in  any  servile  art  or  business. 

Italy  gave  birth  to  the  fraternity  of  the 
military  friars.  Some  French  gentlemen 
founded  the  equally  honourable  insiilu- 
lion  of  the  lied  Cross  knii'lits.  The  first 
and  simple  object  of  lite  Ibrmer  of  these 
orders  was  the  relief  of  the  poor  pilgrim  ; 
the  original  design  of  the  latter  was  to 
watch  the  roads,  and  keep  open  the  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  the 
Holy  Land.  After  the  Christian  world 
had  been  blessed  with  the  news  that 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  took  the  road  for 
Palestine  as  pilgrims,  and  too  confidently 
expected  that  the  angel  of  heaven  would 
guard  them  from  the  predatory  Turks. 
Their  distresses  excited  the  friendly 
8y  mpathy  of  Hugh   de  Pay  ens,  and 

tioo  tbo  nobility  of  the  house  of  France,  ihe 
most  ancient  in  Barope  V  '  Bj  no  means,'  re- 
plied the  Spaninril.  'but,  my  lord  iliikc,  ploasc 
tocoDsiilcr,  that,  attor  all,  Phihp  the  Fifth  is  a 
Frenchman,  anil  I  am  a  CasUlian.' "  Biitler*s 
Molet  on  the  Revolations  of  the  Germanic  Em- 
pire. ProoCi  a^d  Ultiittationi,  p«  S76,  %79,  fint 
aditioQ. 


pilgrims  were  enriched  and  honoured  by 
the  kinn  and  nobles,  and  assumed  the 
tide  of  'I'emplars,  or  knights  of  the  Tem- 
ple, when  Baldwin  I.  gave  them  for  a 
residence  part  of  the  royal  palace  adja- 
cent to  the  temple  of  Solomon.!  The 

*  The  Tacnplazs,  in  theif  firrt  beginninga* 
were  fed  and  ^Dthed  by  the  UospiuHers. 

t  Brompton,  col,  lOOS.  Knighton,  col. 
23S2,  ap.  decern  Script.  The  knights  origi- 
nally called  thenMalvaa  '^milltes  ChrisU.**  and 
then  "  paupcres  conuaililioiiia  Christt  ct  templi 
Sulomonis."  In  memory  of  their  primitive 
poverty,  niid  in  order  thalthfy  might  he  mindful 
of  bQmility,H  ugh  and  GeoBVi  y  had  engraven  on 
their  seal  the  figures  of  two  men  on  one  hoiae. 
A  rude  cut  of  ihits  seal  is  in  t!ic  Hi^toria  Minor 
of  Matthew  Paris.  It  does  not  ap|>enr  hovr  long 
this  bingular  i^tamp  was  used  by  the  Templara. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  was  changed  for  a  de« 
vice  of  a  I'u'ld  aru'^ritt,  charsred  with  a  cross  gules, 
and  upon  th«  nouibnl  thereof  a  holy  lamb,  with 
ila  nimbue  and  banner.  In  England  when 
lawyers  became  Templars,  this  device  wns  as- 
sumfJ  1'V  l!ic  Society  of  the  Miilille  Temple, 
ahoul  lUiy  years  uiicr  the  ligute  ol  the  Fcgusus 
bad  been  taken  by  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Tomjile.  To  return,  for  a  moment,  to  llic  sulw 
ject  of  the  limt  seal.  What,  iu  the  case  beiore 
us,  was  the  consequence  of  poverty,  had  not 
always  so  low  an  orig[in*  In  chivulry,  the  horse 
of  a  knight  was  almost  as  distinguished  a  bein< 
as  the  knight  hiinscif ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
one  was  in  proportion  to  the  valour  of  the  other. 
It  was  so  common,  in  works  of  romance,  to 
multiply  the  ilutics  and  power  of  the  .steed,  tliat 
Cervantes  ridicules  it.   **And  pray,"  said  s3au- 
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souncil  of  Troyet,  in  the  year  1 128,  ap- 
proved of  the  order.    Like  their  com- 
peers of  St.  Jolin,  lite  new  frinrs  addrrl 
military  duties  to  their  religious  chumc- 
ter.     Tliev  rereived  from  I'upe  Houo- 
rious  a  while  iiiaaile  without  a  cwsa, 
their  regular  habit.   Pope  Eugentos  III. 
commaQded  them  to  wear  red  erosaea,* 
and  thef  were  taught  that  the  white  gar- 
ment wai  symboltcal  of  the  purity  of 
their  lives  and  professions,  and  the  red 
crosses  wen;  emblematical  of  ilie  inarlyr- 
donn  which  ihev  would  wiIIiul'Iv  uiulerfjo 
in  deieuiiing  the  ii^iy  Laud  Iroui  tiie 
hoaiile  inroada  of  the  inftdela.  They 
feared  oellher  the  number  nor  the  power 
of  their  foes  :  because  conquest  atands 
not  in  the  multitude  of  a  host«  but  strength 
comes  from  heaven.    Tliey  were  more 
desirous  of  victory  llinn  of  gIory»  more 
anxious  to  be   dreadeil  llian  ndmired. 
AU  their  confidence  wa»  placed  in  tiie 
God  of  battlea*  and  io  fighting  for  his 
cauae  they  aought  either  a  eertaio  victory, 
or  a  holy  and  honourable  death. t  The 
order  soon  roae  into  power  and  dignity.l 


cho,  "  how  many  prrsons  will  this  horso  carry  !" 
**  Two,"  replied  the  afflicted  ;  one  upon  the 
•addl«,  and  the  other  upon  the  crupper,  and  theae 
are  commonly  the  knight  and  the  squire,  when 
thrn-  is  no  i!:im<;rl  tobeatoleo."  Don  Quixote, 
book  lu.  ch.  viii. 

*  Tha  Tamplars  woralioen  eoiftand  red  caps 
doaa  ovar  tham  ;  shirts  and  stockings  of  twisted 
mail,  a  wopra  vest,  and  broad  belts,  with  swords 
mserttxJ.  Over  the  whole  was  a  white  cloak 
toaching  the  ground.  In  oppooition  to  the  prac- 
tice of  most  religious  orders,  the  Templars 
tvnre  long  baarda.   Dagdala'a  Wurwickahira,  p. 

A  Templar  aoifwvrbaC  raMOiblad,  in  appaar- 

ince,  S|)en8er'8  red  cross-knight. 

And  on  his  brcitst  a  bloodic  cros^o  he  boro. 
The  deare  reiaeuibrance  ol  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whoaa  awaeta  aaka  that  gloriona  badge 

lie  wore, 

And  dead,  m  living,  ever  bim  ador'd  ; 
Upon  bis  shield  the  Uke  was  alse  scor'd, 
For  soveratna  hope,  which  in  hia  halpa  be 

ha.l. 

Right,  faithful,  true  he  was  in  decde  and 


Bat  of  bu  cheere  did  seeme  too  aafoaiia  tod, 

Tal  notbinf?  did  ho  dread,  butcvrr  was  ydrad. 
Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  canto  i.  ai.  2. 

8t  Bernard  decribaa  the  Templara  as  grave 
of  countenance  and  deportment. 

-j-  Exhortatio  ad  militesTempU.  8«Bamafdi, 
Opera,  v.  L  ed.  MabiUoa,  16^0. 

I  The  offiea  ol  maatar  of  tba  Tamptan  waa 
io  wall  kaawn  evaiy  wbara,  that  tbaie  ia  an  az« 


Its  eminent  servieea  to  the  great  concern 
of  Christendom  were  cheerrnlly  repaid 
by  a  general  exemption  from  the  control 
ol',  as  well  a?  Irotii  contributions  to  the 
clergy.  In  iDOSt  countries  the  privileges 
ol  the  Templara  and  those  of  the  Hospi- 
tallera  were  eomnienenrate.  The  nobility 
of  Europe*  were  divided  in  their  regard 
to  the  military  friars  and  the  Red  Croas 
knights.  Personal  purity,  stihniission, 
and  community  of  possessions,  were  the 
qualities  of  each  order:  and  it  would 
have  been  false  and  iuvidiuiis  to  have 
aiserted  that  one  waa  more  diatinguished 
than  the  other,  aa  **  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiment  and  heroic  euterprise.'*  The 
former  waa  a  religious  as  well  aa  a  mili- 
tary insiilntion  ;  hut  the  latter  wns  not 
orcnpied  hv  the  specific  duties  of  the 
hospital;  and  therefore  while  borne  peo- 
ple admired  the  uuiuii  ui  piety  and  valour 
in  the  oavaliera  of  St.  John,  otheia.  more 
absolutely  fond  of  war,  embraced  the 
discipline  of  the  knights  of  the  Tem- 
ple. 

So  often  nre  idpn«?  of  merit  a«*=o'»iated 
with  those  of  aiuiquiiy,  that  some  histo- 
rians of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  have 


predion  far  it  in  the  Greek  of  the  lower  empire  : 
—  rt/tvxu  fAiUrtmf.  Du  Canine,  (ilo^sariain 
ad  Scrip,  med.  et.  inf.  Gnecitatis.  The  French 
origin  of  the  Templara  waa  preserved  in  the 
phrase  i^ftfut  ttr  ti/4txv.  This  phrase  ia  a 
proof  of  the  iniivir<iality  of  the  French  langnagau 
A  historian  of  Catalonia,  who  wrote  at  the  rora- 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  centuqr,  observea 
that  the  French  tongue  waa  aa  wall  Itnown  at 
Athens  anil  in  the  Morea  ea  at  PSfia. 

•  The  knights  Templars  ramo  into  England 
in  the  beginning  of  Stephen's  reign.  Their 
principal  station  wae  in  Holbom*  on  the  tenth 
side,  near  Southampton  Buildings.  "  For  their 
more  conveniency,"  in  the  time  of  Hrnry  IT., 
ihey  built  and  removed  into  their  house  in  Fleet 
Straat.  Dugdala,  Orifpnea  Jnridkialea,  cap. 
67,  ed.  1671.  The  gnat  benefactor  to  the  Rn- 
c;lish  Templars  was  a  Roger  ile  Mowbray,  who 
ucc^mpanicd  LouLs  YIL,  to  tbo  Holy  Land  in 
1148.  He  granted  to  the  order  vmriona  manon 
in  Leicestcrshiro.  Thi-  kni^his.  m  an  honour- 
able return,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  pardoning 
any  Templar  who  was  doing  penance.  Bat 
they  did  him  the  more  valuable  service  of  ran> 
BoniinK  Iiiiu  from  the  Saracens  after  the  bittlo 
of  Tiberias :  for  one  journey  to  Palestine  did 
not  eatiafy  this  pione  chieftain.  In  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  tbo  Hospitallers,  as  po«8ofl«ora  of 
the  lands  of  the  Tcm|)!nrs,  rLUiferrei!  the  privi- 
lege of  pardoning  oflcnding  knights  upon  John 
Lord  Mowbray,  the  lineal  heir  of  Roger.  Dug- 
dale,  Baranaga,  f.  128,  183. 
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traced  its  orijrin  in  n  supposed  asso- 
ciation of  Clirisiiaiis  in  the  first  rpntury 
against  the  per^cnulion  of  iheir  Jewish 
and  Pagan  enoniies.  'i'his  account  is 
fsbulout.  It  appears  certain,  however, 
tliai  in  very  early  times  Christian  charity 
founded  establishments  for  the  sick.  In 
the  year  370  St.  Basil  built  a  Urge  hos- 
pital in  the  suburbs  of  Ccsarrn,  and 
lepers  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  its 
care.  Those  poor  men  were  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  ilie  East  interdicted 
from  intereoorse  with  iheir  relations  and 
the  world,  and  iheir  ease  was  so  deplo- 
rable, that,  according  to  onexeeptionable 
testimony,*  the  emperor  Valens,  Ariau 
as  he  was,  enriched  tlie  ho.spiial  of  Ce- 
sarea  with  all  the  lands  which  lie  pos- 
sessed in  that  part  of  the  world,  ('hris- 
tlan  charity  formed  similar  institutions  in 
various  places  of  the  east.  Lazarus 
became  their  tutelary  saint,  and  the 
buildings  were  styled  Lazarettos.  One 
of  these  hospitals  was  in  existence  at 
Jerusnlrm  at  the  linipof  the  first  crusade. 
It  was  a  religjouji  order,  ns  woU  a?  a 
charitable  institution,  and  followed  liie 
rule  of  St.  Augnstin.  For  purposes 
of  defence  against  the  Muselman  tyrants, 
the  members  of  the  society  became  sol- 
diers, and  insensibly  they  formed  them- 
selves into  distinct  bodies  of  those  who 
attended  the  sick,  and  those  who  mingled 
with  the  worM.  'I'lic  cure  of  lepers 
was  their  first  object,  and  they  not  only 
received  lepers  into  their  order,  for  the 
benefit  of  charity,  but  their  grand  master 
was  always  to  be  a  man  who  was  alHicted 
^vith  the  disorder,t  the  removal  whereof 
lormed  the  purpose  of  their  in?;litmion. 
The  cavaliers  who  were  not  lepers,  and 
were  in  a  condition  to  bear  arm;*,  were 
the  allies  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Pales- 
tine.!  The  order  was  taken  under  royal 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SECOND  CRDSAPC 

The  agpeet  of  Prance  fsvourabltt  for  a  new  Cni- 
8udo. — .\  Crusade  necceuiy  in  coiipcquenoe 

of  the  loss  of  EJortsa. — Characior  of  St.  Ber- 
nard— Cru«aile  etubraccU  by  l^ous  V  lLkiog 
of  Prance,  end  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  of 
CJorinatiy.— Their  military  army. — March  of 
the  CJortnitiR. — (Jonrad  piihse.s  into  Asia,  dis- 
rcgarUiug  the  U^&ititiue  emperor.— -Louis 
halts  at  CooelaDttnople.«~-Dislmses  of  the 
Gonnuns. —  Brovory  of  the  French,  and  their 
subsequent  disasters. — Arrival  of  the  French 
ot  Autioch. — Elcanura. — Firmness  of  Louis. 
— ^The  Cruraders  roach  Jeni8elem.-->Th63r  d^ 
part  from  their  oriiiin  il  o!iject. — Siege  of  Pa- 
tnai<cu8. — Distract  I II I  (allure. — Keturn  to  Eii- 
rope  of  Courud  and  Louis. 

When  the  hour  of  battle  srrived,  the 
few  valiant  knights  in  the  Holy  Land 

wished  for  no  pnrtiripntors  in  the  glory 
of  vantinishintr  ihcir  numerous  foes;  but 
the  uiuoroiis  ami  prudent  flergy  continu- 
ally solicited  tlie  co-operation  of  Europe : 
and  in  the  consternation  throughout  Pa- 
lestine which  the  fall  of  Edessa  occa- 
sioned, ail  classes  of  people  beclLOoed 
their  compatriots  in  the  west.  The  news 
of  the  ]o.^»  of  {he  enstern  fnmlier  of  the 
Latin  kiiii^<)oi!i  reached  France  at  a  lime 
peculiarly  lavourablc  for  foreign  war. 
After  having  rcduccJ  his  vastul,  the 
count  of  Champagne,  to  obedience* 
Jjouis  VII.  the  French  Iting,  exceeded 
the  usual  rnirlty  of  conquerors,  and  in- 
stead of  sheathing  his  sword,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Velri  submitted,  lie  set 
fire  to  a  church  in  which  more  than  thir- 
teen hundred  of  iheui  hatl  tied  for  refuge. 
His  sacrilegious  barbarity  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  clergy  and  laity «  A 
fit  of  sickness  calmed  his  passions  ;  his 
conscience  accused  and  condemned  him. 


protection,  and  the  Jerusalem  monarchs  i^"^  resolved  to  expiate  his  sins  by  a 
conferred  upon  it  various  privileges.^       pdgrima^o  to  Jerusnlem.*   Louis  \1I. 

*  '  •  '  was  the  lirsl  sovereign  prince  vvfio  en- 
gaged himself  to  fight  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  The  news  of  the  calami- 
ties in  Palestine  quickened  his  holy  reso> 
lulioUf  and  like  other  men  he  was  impe- 
tuously moved  by  the  eloquence  of  St. 

the  kni  jlits  of  St.  l.;i/.iru.s,  ofbo  appear  ID  the 
history  of  the  Crusades. 

*  II  fit  v(cu  de  fairo  C-gorger  des  millions 
d'hoinmcs  pour  expier  la  inort  de  quatre  ou 
einq  r<  nts  Champenois.   Vottair^  BsBsi  tUt  1m 


•  Thcodoret,  lib.  4.  cap.  16. 
t  This  stDgolar  rale  was  ahro|[;ated  about  the 
year  1253,  becaune  the  infideb  hod  slain  all  the 

Irpcrs  in  .If  riKiltMn.  T\\c  Pope  thereupon  pcr- 
iniUcd  the  order  to  elect  a  man  lor  Uh  master 
who  was  not  a  leper. 

t  Tlie  linfiit  of  those  knights  is  not  known: 
it  only  appears  that  iho  crooses  on  fhrif  brrn-tg 
were  always  green,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
knights  of  8i.  John,  which  were  whiter  and  the 
red  rros?rs  of  the  Teuipiurs. 

§  But  neither  the  names,  nor  the  exploits  of 


MoBurs  dcs  JMatioos,  chap.  55. 
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Hcrnaril,  the  great  oracle  of  the  age.  By 
Ute  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  also  of 

his  coMidmtl<m  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
this  new  apostle  of  a  hoty  war  was  far 
more  capable  than  Peter  the  Hermit,*  of 
eietting  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  en- 
thusiasm. From  his  nnccstors,  t!ie 
rounis  of  Chatilloii  ami  Moiitl)art,  Der- 
narii  inherileU  nobility  ;  but  he  felt  not 


religion  g.iiiicil  inm  the  reverence  of  hi« 
conlemporaties,  and  in  the  altercations 
between  rival  authorities,  his  decision  was 
appealed  to  as  that  of  en  inflexible  and 

incorrii;jtible  judge.  When  the  clergy  of 
Lou  is  the  G  ross  asserted  the  clerical  prero- 
gatives of  e.\''rii;Mion  from  taxes,  and  from 
submission  to  secular  HiHhority,  IJornard 
supporled  the  selfish  and  rebellious  pre- 


its  usual  accompaniment,  the  love  of  lates,  and  treated  the  king  as  the  enemy 


mOilary  honoor.    His  ardent  and  religi 
OQS  soul  soon  disdained  the  light  follies 

of  }  )  I'h  :  and,  casting  off  the  desire 
of  celebrity  as  the  writer  of  poetry  and 
snnsrs  *  he  wandered  in  tfie  riiiciful  re- 
gions  of  sariciiticd  bcaiiiiide,  or  ihe  rough 
and  craggy  paths  of  poleaiical  ihcuiogy. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  embraced 
the  monastie  life|  at  Citeaux ;  and  soon 
dterwards,  with  the  cooperation  of 
about  thirty  other  enthusiasts,  many  of 
whom  were  his  relations,  he  founded  the 
monastery  of  Cl-iirvaiix  in  Cirinipagne. 
llis  miraculous  eloquence  severed  tlie 
conneiiiuns  in  social  life  :  sons  separated 
themselves  from  their  fathers,  and  hus« 
bands  dissolved  the  nuptial  ties.  Genuine 
fanaticisin  only  could  have  followed  a 
man  who  sternly  told  his  admirers«  that  if 
they  wished  to  enter  his  convent,  they 
must  dismiss  their  bodies,  for  their  souls 
alone  could  dwell  in  a  place  which  was 
sacred  to  conlemplaiiou  and  devotion. 
His  self-deoial  and  bis  earnestness  for 

•Bernard  says  it  was  entirely  owinjr  to  the 
bad  srenernlship  of  Poirr,  that  in  the  tirst  Cru- 
cade  the  populace  were  destroyed.  It  is  amusing 
to  obMfve  lh«  contempt  \vltii  which  the  saint 
speaks  i)f  the  lurmil.  "  Fuit  in  priori  expcdi- 
lioni*  antequam  Jerosolyriia  caperetur,  vir  qui- 
daiu,  Pctrus  nomine,  cujus  et  vo«  (nisi  fallor) 
wpe  fDentionem,  audislia,"  &c.  Epist.  363,  p. 
32S,  voL  i.  Opera,  S,  Beroariti,  edit.  Mabilloo, 
1690. 


of  God.  In  the  war  for  the  pontificate 
between  Anaclet  and  Innocent  II.  he 

supported  the  cause  of  the  latter;  and  by 
the  display  of  his  zeal  and  ability  in 
France  and  Germniiy,  he  placed  his 
friend  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  He 
reconciled    the  coullu-iiii^  interests  of 
Pisaand  Genoa;  and  the  Genoese  thought 
that  the  disinterestedness  was  angelieal, 
when  he  refused  their  offer  of  a  bishop* 
rick.    He  was  celebrated  as  a  writer  as 
well  as  a  preacher,  but  he  was  far  in- 
ferior both  in  genius  and  erudition  lo  his 
distinguished  contemporary,  and  he  op- 
posed him  more  successfully  by  authority 
than  by  argument.     Abelard  was  the 
great  supporter  of  the  scholastie  philoso* 
phy;  and  his  love  of  disputation,  un* 
checked  by  reverend  and  holy  discretion, 
lt  d  him  into  strange  and  atusurd  errors  in 
tlu'olo'M'.    He  was  vain  of  the  iiraccs  of 
ill-  ;i(  r>()ii,  and  proud  of  his  iiiU'llcelual 
powers.     He  presumptuously  thought 
that  his  accomplishments  were  irresisti- 
ble by  the  opposite  sex     and  that  it 
was  by  genius  alone  he  had  mastered 
those  sciences  which  mortals,  fra;iir<l  in 
nature's  common  mould,  can  only  obtain 
by  niuie  al)straelion  and  solitary  labour. 
Bernard  exposi'd  the  corrupiimi  and  lieen- 
tiousnessf  of  the  bishops  and  monks  of 


*  Biiv  Ir.  Art.  Abelard.  not»^  G.  Abelard's  con- 
fidence in  his  powers  of  porsuaeion  was  not  ill 
+  Imo  mngis  mirandura  esset,  to  cloquii  urjjcri  \  judpcd ;  for  Eloisa  tells  us  that  ho  posaeaaeil  two 


oiocitate,  qiumiam  audivimuH  a  primis  fere  ado 

le^cenlia*  rudiniciiti.T  ciintiunrulaa  mimicas  ct 


quahiicH  which  other  philoaophera  had  not,  by 

which  he  I  lUild  conquer  th.^  hearts  of  women. 


orbanoa  ticUtasse.  NetVue  certa  in  inmtu  lo-  He  wrote  well,  and  he  sung  well.  Hu  made 
qnimar  opinionis,  sed  testis  eat  alamna  tui  patrla  such  elegant  veraea,  and  composed  aiich  beatitt- 

noetri  scrraonis.    Bcrengurius*  Letter  to  Ber*   ful  airs,  that  all  the  world  was  delighted,  and 


n^rd,  in  Oprrfi  Ahelanli.  p.  302.  This  passage 
I  first  met  with  in  Mr. Turner  s  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  498.  note  31. 

t  A  Hindu  or  Muhammcdan  Faquir  night 
envy  Bernard  hia  power  of  ahstrnttion.  Aflcr 
a  year'a  noviciate,  ha  did  not  know  whether  the 
top  of  hta  cell  wa«  covered  with  a  ceiling,  nor 
whether  the  church  had  more  than  one  window, 
though  it  had  three.  S<  o  Bui',  r's  Lives  of  the 
^S«iala,  vol  viu.  p«  t{3),  edit,  in  12. 


could  speak  of  uchody  but  the  author.  Bayle» 

Art.  Heloiire,  note  F. 
Now  ihit;ing  Kwectly  to  surpritebar  sprigbts. 
Now  miking  layee  of  love  and  lovere*  paine, 

S|»enrrr. 

I  He  declared,  with  pious  concern,  that  he 
knew  several  abbots,  each  of  whom  had  nu>ro 

tlinn  sixty  hordes  in  his  stable,  and  sucli  i  pro- 
di;4ioUH  variety  of  wines  in  hia  ccHnr,  tli:it  il  ivas 
I  scarcely  pusaible  tu  tustc  the  half  of  tbutn  at  a 
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bit  age.  The  austerity  of  hie  life*  for-  \  into  it.*  He  was  admitted  to  the  thrones  of 
tified  him  against  the  seductions  of  the  princes,  as  well  as  to  the  pulpits  of  their 

heart,  and  while  he  stood  up  to  his  neck  rluirrhts ;  to  juiblic  ns!?emHlic8  nnd  to 
in  water  for  the  purpose  of  rfinlino^  an  private  meetings.  In  a  ])arliaiuent  held 
amorous  flamf*.^  Abelard  threw  hituself  at  Vczrlai,  in  the  season  of  Easter,  1 146, 
into  the  arms  ol  liis  pupil  Eloisa.  j  Louis  was  confirmciJ  lu  his  pious  resolve: 

Tlie  wish  of  Louis  for  a  Crusade  was'  and  having  on  his  'knees  received  the 
applaudc4  by  Pope  Eugenius  the  third.  I  h^Ay  symbol,  he  joined  with  Bernard  ii 
His  intention  was  pronounced  to  he  holy;' moving  the  barons  and  knights  to  save 
and  Bernard  was  ordered  to  travel  through  the  sanctuary  of  David  from  the  hands  of 
Fiance  and  Germany,  and  preach  a  pic-  the  Philistines.  No  house  rouhl  contnin 
nnry  indul<!Pnre  to  those  who  followed  the  multitude;  they  asseml'ioil  in  ilic 
llie  royal  example.  Kugrnius  wrote  to  hchls,  and  Bernard  addressed  them  ftoin 
the  laiiiifulsonsoflhe  church,  urging  them  a  J«>^'y  pulpit.    As  at  the  council  of 


to  cross  tlie  seas  to  Palestine.  The  first 
Crusaders  had  provoked  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  by  their  dissoluteness  and  folly  ; 


Clermont,  so  on  this  occasion,  shouts  of 
Deus  id  volt  rent  the  skies ;  the  crosses 

which  the  man  of  God  had  broyght  with 


but  the  new  soldiers  of  Christ  ought  to  tra-  him  to  the  meeting  fell  far  short  of  the 
▼el  simple  in  dress,  and  disdaininjr  the  number  of  enthusiasts ;  and  he  therefore 
luxury  of  falcons  and  doirs  of  tlie  chace.t  tore  his  simple  monkish  parmeiil  into 
As  Peter  had  represented  the  scandal  of;  small  pieces,  and  affixed  them  to  the 


shoulders  of  his  kneeling  converts.t  The 
successful  incendiary  then  crossed  the 
Rhine ;  and  every  city  and  village  from 
Constance  to  Carinthia  echoed  the  eall 
to  war.  The  dukes  of  Bohemia  and 
Turin,  the  count  of  Carinthia,  the  mar- 
single  cnterUiiuiiieni.    Fieury,  Hist.  £cc.  173,1  quis  of  Styria  and  iMonlferral,  sp.iu  titied 


sufferin<i  the  sacred  places  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  infidels,  the  eloquent 
Bernard  thundered  from  the  pulpit  the  dis- 
grace of  allowing  a  land  which  had  been 
leeovered  from  pollution  again  to  sink 


dted  hy  Mtcl«ne,  note  to  Mosheim,  Eee.  Hist 

Cent.  12,  part  2,  chap.  2.  St.  Bernard  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  pecuniary  charily  in  the 
clergy.  *'  You  may  indagine/'  ho  says  to  Uicm. 
<«thet  whet  beloni^  to  the  church  belonga  to 
you  while  you  officiate  there.  But  you  arc 
mistaken  :  for,  though  it  ho  reason alil<'  tliat  one 
who  serves  the  altar  should  hve  hv  the  aiur,yet 
must  it  Dot  be  Co  promote  hie  luxury  or  hie 
pride.  Whatever  goes  beyond  bare  nnurinhment 
and  siiin^'lti  plain  clothnit?,  is  sacrilofrc  and  ra- 
pine, liutlei'i*  Lives  of  the  ^uiuts,  vul.  viii.  p. 
840. 

*  Tliis  austerity  nearly  killeil  him.  His  lan- 
puac^e  concerning  Itis  physician  shows  the  pride 
of  his  loiail.  "  I.  who  have  governed  reasonable 
men.  em  now  forced  to  obey  thu  enimel." 

t  8u  Bernard  liappencd  once  to  fix  his  eyes  on 
tlic  face  of  a  woman,  but  immediately  reflecting 
that  this  was  a  temptation,  he  ren  10  a  pond,  and 
leeped  op  to  the  neck  into  the  water,  which  was 
then  as  cold  an  ice,  to  punish  himself,  and  to 
vanquish  the  enemy.  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  vol.  viii.  p.  889. 

i  0[ln)  Frisittsr,  lib.  1.  c.  31.  ill  Muratort,  vol. 
vi.  Ib-r.  Sc:\\K  Ital.  'J'be  Pojie  also  5!itd  that  if 
a  debtor  were  moved  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  the 
Holy  See  ebeolved  him  from  his  obligetione  to 
man.  But  I  doobt  whether  this  acqtriUtOCS 
woro  pqtial  to  a  rereipl  in  full;  for  the  cpneral 
practice  in  the  days  of  the  Crusade  rcspcctuig 
debt  wee,  thet  indemnity  from  the  cleuna  of 
creditors  lasted  only  during  the  time  of  the  holy 
journey,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  yosre. 


their  military  energies.  Wherever  Ber- 
nard moved,  the  credulous  religionists 
conceived  that  celestial  favour  was  with 
him  ;  and  they  who  could  not  understand 
his  language4  were  converted  by  his 

*  On  this  oft  repeated  argument  Flcury  wcU 
remarks :  **  It  wee  eaid  thet  the  dtegraee  of  Jeene 
Christ  ought  to  avenged.  But  what  he  ac- 
counts an  injury,  and  what  truly  dishonours  bini. 
is  the  debauched  life  of  wicked  Christians,  aitd 
snch  were  meet  of  the  Crdaee,  which  ie  far  moie 
odious  to  him  than  the  prof\ination  of  tbinais 
inanimate,  of  buildings  consecrated  to  his 
name,  and  of  places  which  bring  to  our  mind« 
what  he  eu^red  for  oe.  What  respect  mever 
may  he  due  to  holy  places,  his  reliyion  is  not 
connected  with  thcni.  He  hath  declared  this 
himself,  when  he  said  that  the  time  wee  coming 
when  God  should  be  worshipped  neither  in 
Samariu  nor  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  all  and  in  nny 
places,  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Fieury,  cited  ia 
Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecctestaatical  History,  vol 
iii.,  p.  SoG. 

f  Labbc,  Concilia,  vo\.  y.  p.  1 100.  Odo  de 
Diagolo,  in  the  twelltb  volume  of  DouqueU 

i  The  favourite  text  of  Bernard  aeems  to  have 

been  Romans,  xiv.  8.  The  preacher  argued, 
that  if  those  persons  ore  happy  who  die  uni&  {he 
Lord ;  then  a  foriiwi^  those  are  happier  who  die 
fur  the  Lord.  8,  Beniaidi, Opera,  vol.  L  p.544i 
edit.  MahiUon. 
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made  t  long  and  firm  denial.  As  politics 
prevented  the  exercise  of  religious  fer- 
Totir,  the  preacher  endeavoured  to  im- 
press him  with  the  belief,  that  were  iie 
in  arms  for  the  kingdom  ot  God,  Heaven 
would  protect  his  kingdom  ia  Europe. 
Slitt  the  empeior  wtnuid  faith  $  but  when 
thft  boly  ontor,  io  a  momenl  of  pceuliar 
wstgy^  drew  an  animated  picture  of  Uie 
procecdinr^  of  the  day  of  judgment,  of 
the  punishments  which  wotild  be  inflict- 
ed on  ifie  idle,  and  tiie  rewards  which 
would  be  showered  upon  tlic  Christians 
militant,  then  it  was  that  conviction 
fiuhed  amaa  the  mtod  of  the  royal  aadi« 
tor ;  and  the  profeaaion  waa  made  that 
the  lord  of  the  Germans  knew  and  would 
perform  his  duty  to  the  church.  En- 
ponrnfrrd  by  this  example,  the  barons 
ar.  i  people  llcw  to  arms.*  The  apostoli- 
cal eloquence  of  the  successor  of  the 
Hermit  raised  armies  and  depopulated 
eitiea.  According  to  liia  own  ezpree- 
lioDt  the  tc^wna  were  deaerted,  or  the 
oily  people  that  were  in  them  were 
widows  and  orphan??,  whose  husbands 
andfa  Jjprs  were  yet  living."  But  though 
hts  zeril  was  ardent,  his  humanity  was 
equally  aitve,  and  was  superior  to  the 
igeifl  which  he  flourished.  Uy  his  own 
aathorily  he  aileneed  the  preaching  of  a 
(<crmaa  monk,  who  had  commanded  hia 
floek  to  maaaaere  the  Jewa.f   On  hia  re. 

*  Germany  v/m  not  atlected  by  the  first  Uru- 
;ade  io  an  equal  degree  with  Lomino,  Flanders, 

f^rjrico  ariJ  Italy.  Saxo  Graiumaticat  (apuii 
occMd,  Carp.  Hist.  Me<?.  yEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  579.) 
njs,  that  when  the  Germann  saw  the  troops  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  od  hoifebtek  and  on 
tool  pa-«;inf;  ihroiii>!\  their  country  in  their  road 
'0  Greece,  they  laughed  at  them  ?nad,  for 
uilting  their  homes  to  run  after  itnagtuury  good, 
J  the  nidit  of  eertain  dangers;  renouncing 
Uiolr  own  proprrty  in  prarrh  of  that  of  other 
jicopie.  Ekbarii  (Martenne,  Vet,  Hcrip.  Amp. 
Colt  V,  617)  mentions  the  same  rircum.«tancc, 
•ad  tdil?.  that  the  cause  of  the  tvnnt  of  ftnthu* 
*i^<miii  CrnniTiv  wjifs,  ih.it  the  (h\ ision*!  between 
liie  ernpt- ror  and  the  pope  prevented  the  prenrh- 
io;  of  the  Cruiade  io  that  CAuntry.  Sikmis 
however,  in  the  Heavens,  and  othir  wonderful 
th-hiz-^.  inaile  many  (rcrmans  take  ih«'  croM,  and 
j'>i»  the  armies  in  the  course  of  their  march. 

t  Voliiira  and  Gibbon  have  vaid,  that  Bernard 
W3*  induced  by  envy  of  a  ri^al  monk,  to  forbid 
theraassacfp  mrtifi'^iv!  in  the  text  Tho  m.-ixiin. 
10  omnibus  canta^,  is  m  no  case  more  ncceKsary 
^  when  the  eaeription  of  motivet  to  actiona 
M  the  ittlgect  of  hraoiiy.  The  harbaioui  treat* 
11 


torn  to  France,  he  Ttconnted  to  the  kinc 

and  barons,  aaaembled  at  Eiatnpea,  aU 
that  he  had  seen  and  done  in  Germany. 
In  his  absence  the  holy  drsign  had 
spread ;  and  all  inferior  views,  senti- 
ments, and  purposes,  were  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  one  grand  project.* 

Mayence  waa  the  rendezvooa  of  the 
French  Croaadera,  and  Ratiabon  of  thoae 
from  Germany.  After  the  people  of 
France  had  fasted  foe  the  benefit  of  the 
snrrnd  muse,  and  their  monarcli  had  re- 
ct'ivtiJ  tiie  scrip  and  siafTfrora  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  Louis  and  his  queen  repair- 
ed  to  Mayence.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
the  eoanta  of  Dreux,  Sotaaontt  Ponthien, 
Neven,  Tholuuse,  Flandera,  and  Henry, 
aaonof  the  rebeUiona  count  of  Cham- 
pagne. Their  levies  were  of  priests, 
of  j)eople,  and  of  h-oldi^Ts  ;  and  cf  the 
last  class,  the  number  ol  nun  armed  with 
the  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  was  seventy 
thousand.!    The  civil  ware  of  England 

ment  of  the  Jews  by  the  first  Crusaders  w.is,  ns 
we  have  seen,  reprobated  by  many  pious  people ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  Io  think  that,  in  the  case 
before  ue,  Bemafd  joined  m  popular  brutality. 
In  various  passa^r^  of  his  sermons,  prmdi  I  it 
difiierent  times,  he  recomoieDda  bis  auditors  to 
treat  the  children  of  lertel  with  mei^.  In  the 
case  before  us  he  failed.  He  could  guide,  but 
was  unable  to  <p!f!!  the  fury  of  the  peo|iIe.  The 
Jews  would  bavo  tieca  quite  extirmioatcd  unless 
they  had  taken  lefoge  in  the  imperial  domain* 
Pfeficl,  Hisu  d'AIIemagne,  vol.  I.  p.  3U9. 

*  Labbc,  Concilia,  vol.  x.  p.  1104.  Otho 
Frifling,  cap.  37.  Bouquet,  XV.  605.  Except 
a  few  lefereneea,  which  will  be  mentioned  ui 
tho  order  of  their  occurrence,  my  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  Crusades  of  Loui?  and  Conrnd 
are  as  follows :  —  The  Chronicle  of  Utho  Fri- 
singen;  this  writer  was  in  the  army  of  the 
German  eniporor,  and  an  eye-wiloess  of  roost  of 
tho  events  of  this  holy  war.  Odo  de  Dia^olo, 
succcfwor  of  8uger  in  the  abbey  ol  Ht.  Deuys,  and 
therefore  a  contemporary,  has  left  us  an  acooont 
of  the  expedition  of  liouis,  which  I  havo  read  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Benedictine's  Collec- 
tion of  the  French  historians.  Oesta  Ludovici 
regie  VII*  in  Duchesne,  vol.  h.  the  u  ork  of  a 
conliMTi]  ornrv.  Tlinwoni  this  writer  and  William 
of  'lyre  there  is  often  a  verbal  conformity ; 
nevertheless,  the  former  oontaina  many  things 
not  included  in  tho  latter.  I  have  gained  some 
hints  from  the  Greek  contrmporary  hintorian 
Cinnamus,  and  ^I'icetas,  the  next  succeedmg 
Byzantine  Chronider.  The  .Arabic  Ben  Latir, 
as  inserted  in  the  Notice  dee  M6S.  du  Koi, 
authenticate**  most  of  the  European  namtivc  ; 
and  I  still  tiad  the  archbishop  of  Tyre  my  ^ure 
and  ftithfnl  guide. 
*  Arefab.ofTyn^Mft.  SoneEnglidieoldieia 
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solicited  the  frien 


dsn  in  (I 


f  ihe  C  red  an 


had  been  closed  by  the  weakness  of  all  peror  marched  through  Hungary, 
parties  ;  but  some  of  the  tiobility,  rest* 
less  whon  not  engaged  in  drrds  of  blood, 
joined  iliernselves  to  the  lorce  of  Louis. 
Conrad  had  an  army  quite  as  large  and 
formidable,*  wiih  a  due  proportion  of 
light  armed  men,  and  aim  pie  pilgrims. 
The  eothoeiasm  of  the  Crasade  realized 
the  dieama  of  romancera,  and  heroines, 


court.*  Manuel,  the  grandson  of  Alexias, 
was  on  the  throne;  and,  aithoiijih  like 
his  ancestor,  he  beheld  with  secret  dread 
the  armamenta  of  Europe,  yet,  for  the 
protection  of  hia  aobjecia,  bat  enteral 
into  a  treaty  with  Conrad  for  the  regular 
purchase  and  sale  of  provisions.!:  Thaia 
as  well  as  heroes,  had  prepared  them-  '        frequent  matter  of  charge  and  rccri 


selves  to  make  war  upon  the  Paynim 
brethren.  A  considerable  troop  of  wo- 
men rode  among  the  Germans;  they 
were  arrayed  with  the  apear  and  ahield, 
bat  (lilce  Virgirs  Camilla)  a 0010  love  of 
usual  delights  had  mingled  itself  with  the 
desire  of  great  exploits,  for  they  were 
remarkable  by  the  splendour  of  their 
dre^s,  and  the  bold  leader  was  called 
♦*  the  golden-fooled  dame."t    The  em- 


tnast  have  accompanied  Louis.  lunumerabilis 
ezercitus  de  univerao  Francic  regno  et  multi  de 
j-rn/tf  .tnjffopifM,  Cfadbosusmnptis  iter  Hiero- 
tolymitanum  arripucrunt.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
p.  394.  Cinnainus  (p.  29;  says  that  Crusaders 
went  from  the  Biitlsh  isles.  In  the  continuation 
of  Simeon  of  Duriiaai  (Twjaden,  p.  275)  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  Roger  de  Mow!  ray,  an!  of  the 
Mrl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  who  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  1 148.  The  Isttsr  was  killed  by  the 
Musclmaoi*  The  earls  of  Warren,  in  Nor- 
mandy, were  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conquerar.  The  grandfather  of  the 
cmsading  earl  came  to  England  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest;  was  a  faithful  servant  both  of 
W'illiam  the  First  and  of  William  Kufus;  and 
was  created,  by  the  latter,  earl  of  tiurry.  Alice, 
the  daoghlw  of  the  eighth  and  last  earl  of  War- 
ren and  Surry  (trn.j  ore  Edward  III.)  married 
Edmund,  earl  of  Arundel,  said  by  Dugdale  to 
have  been  his  next  heir  in  blood. 

*JHany  of  the  fiaxon  nation  had  taken  the 
cross;  but  tliry  arrjuitU'i]  thenisclvca  of  their 
vow,  by  wakmg  war  ou  the  81avi  and  other 
pagan  nations.  Pfe£Cel,  Hist.  d'Allemagnc,  vol.  i. 
p.  acj. 

•j-  'J'lic  ladies  of  the  twclftli  rfnttiry  did  not 
merely  thread  pearls,  and  amui>e  ihemselvcs  with 
other  employments  equally  delieate  and  elegant. 
The  sword,  and  not  merely  the  tongue,  decided 
their  disputes.  Of  thia  practicj'  ()rd«'ricus  Vi- 
talis,  p.  baa  given  a  remarkable  instance* 
The  love  of  "  brave  gestea"  was  the  pasrion  of 
the  ladies  as  well  as  of  the  knights  of  chivalry. 

When  ports  wislied  to  nmrk  the  ilcR^rnprary  of 
the  times  ni  which  they  livedi  the  decline  of  the 
aidoor  for  martial  &ine  in  women  was  always 
stated  as  one  sign. 

Where  is  the  antique  glory  now  become. 
That  why  lome  wont  in  women  to  appears  1 

Where  be  the  brave  atchievementa  doen  hjr 


fuination  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Germans,  in  the  march  of  the  latter  to 
Conslantiooplc  ;  and  circumstances  occa- 
•ioned  mioy  negotiatioos  between  the 
two  eiiipefore.$  The  ttortue  of  naiere 
were  as  unsparing  ae  the  eraelty  of  the 
Qreeke*   The  Germane  were  encemped 

Where  be  Ihebattailles,  whsM  the  ahield  sad 

And  uil  the  conquests  which  them  high  did 


That  matter  made  for  famous  poeti-'  vrrsc. 

And  lioa^tful  men  ho  oftabasht  to  lic.ire? 
Been  they  all  dead,  and  laide  in  doleful  lierM ! 
Or  doen  they  endj  staepa,  and  shall  agaiaa, 

Spenser's  Fainf  Queen,  iii.  4,  1. 

*  Archb.  of  Tyre,  903.  Nieetas,  p.  edit 
Baxil,  1557.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Greek 
\\r\\vTs,  ('iniKimuf  compares  the  Latin  host-?  lo 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  p.  31,  (Venice  edition,)  and 
he  sdds,  thst  the  empwo/a  Uentsnent,  after 
couotiBg  nine  hundred  thousand,  coaM  count  do 
longer.  Nearly  the  •s;ini<>  Tiiifnb«'r  ii*  iivMiioi.t  i 
by  Odo  de  Diagolo  ;  and  CfodJiey  ot  V  iicrtto 
(cited  by  Dtt  Oange.)  speaking  of  the  imperial 
and  royal  armies,  nys, 

 Numerum  si  noscere  qucras 

Miilia  anilina  mUlitis  agmeo  eraU 

If  these  statements  be  troa,  the  nomtier  of 
votaries  of  the  aeoond  crusade  eqoallad  that  of 

the  fir^t. 

t  Manuel  had  always  ambitious  designs  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Jerasalem ;  and  the  same  policy 

which  made  him  dislike  the  approach  of  new 
swarms  of  Crusaders,  urged  him  U>  conciliate  ihc 
Latins  in  Palestine.  He  grievously  olIl>odeJ  Lhc 
prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  when  bo  gave  the 
cavaliers  of  St.  John  a  staiioa  and  a  chuidk  in 
Constantinople. 

t  Cinnamus,  p.  30,  and  Du  Cange,  notf^ 
p.  114. 

§  Oinnamus  is  outrajreous  against  the  barba- 
riana,  p.  32,  &c.  The  archbishop  of  'lyre  di^r 
misses,  very  hastily,  the  march  to  Con»tantin>> 
pie.  A  relation  of  Conrad lemained  in  a  »K>uav 
tcry  at  Adrianople  for  the  recover}'  of  his  heaiih. 
borne  Greeks  entered  it,  kilted  and  robbed  biio. 
The  daka  of  Suabia  burnt  the  monastery,  and 
all  who  were  in  it.  The  Latin  writem  acoouot 
this  action  nf  the  GrLik  soldiers  os  a  nulioaal 
affair,  but  Uinnamus  declares  (p.  3i)  that  iUcm' 
men  weie  iinaulhoriaed  vobbeta.  Kiuotae  (p. 
88)  nprobates  the  Gieaka. 
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OB  a  field  towsrdi  the  south  of  Thrace, 
and  while  they  were  busied  in  celebratiog 
the  fenst  of  ihe  Assumption,  a  river, 
swollen  bv  iiioumain  torrents,  iiuiiiJaied 
the  plain.  The  waier  swept  away  men, 
baggage,  and  horses,  and  festivity  was 
ehang«d  for  dMoUtion.  When  the  die* 
treeeed  eoldieie  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople*  like  former  bands  of 
Europeans,  they  were  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  exterior  fionnty  of  the  city.  But 
Conrad  aporehended  the  duplicity  of 
Manuel,  and,  in  itidignaiiou  at  the  Gre- 
cian's infraction  of  the  treaty  relating  to 
•ntereonrse*  be  eioesed  the.  Boiphorue 
without  meeting  or  eonierriiig  with  the 

emperor.* 

iVIanuel  received  the  kin!r  of  France  as 
an  equal.    He  met  him  in  the  court  of 
his  palace,  and,  after  mutual  embraces, 
conducted  him  into  aa  apartmein,  where 
lliey  sat  with  equal  dignity. t   In  the 
midst  of  fessts  and  poblto  rejoieiogs,  the 
French  monarch  learned  that  the  empe- 
ror and  the  saltan  of  leonium  were  in 
rf>rre«pnn(!enoe.    The  tmpatienre  of  ihe 
barorisi  and  kniL'lits  to  visit  JenisiiliMii 
overcame  every  yut:i'("^iion  to  revenge, 
and  made  litem  think  thai  lUe  defence  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  sot  the  destruction 
of  the  Greek  empire,  was  the  object  for 
which  they  had  taken  op  arms;  that 
ihey  must  expiate  their  own  sins,  and 
not  pnriif^fi  thf»  rrimp«^  of  ihe  Greeks. 
But  there  were  noi  wanting  men  who 
liri^ed  that  the  ttinc  was  arrived  for  re- 
moving the  barrier  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  By  the  negl  igence  of  the  6reeks,| 


*  Cinnamufi,  p.  33,  and  Odo  de  Diag olo»  cited 
in  Du  Cangc'B  note. 

f  There  Is  no  doubt  that  do  feuds!  saperioriiy 
waA  claimed  by  Manuel  over  Loois.  Withoat 

any  violation  of  good  mannerB,  there  mipht  have 
be«a  aotne  dittioction  between  the  host  and  the 
giMii.   A  giMt  deal  of  lewninf  has  been  aqiuin- 

cUrcJ  on  the  U9elc»R  ({urstion,  in  what  this 
dictinction  consisted  ;  or  whether  the  emperor 
ml  on  a  high  stool,  and  the  king  on  a  low  one. 

t  Th'iB  was  the  general  opimon  of  the  world ; 
bat  when  the  Pop^:;  hormi'-^  unpopubr,  all  the 
odium  was  cast  on  them.  Dante  makes  a  Cra- 
aader,  in  the  second  holy  war,  say, 

Poi  Heguitai  lo  'mperador  Currodo, 

Et  ei  mi  rin-"  r!r>||a  sua  milizta ; 

Taoto  pir  t>ene  oprar  gli  venni  in  grado. 

JKetfo  irti  andai  iaeoatro  alia  nequizia 

IM  qaella  legge,  il  cai  popolo  usurpa 

Po'  vlpa  dtl  potior  vostia  giostisUu 


the  sepulchre  of  Jestts  Christ  had  faUea 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  em- 
peror«  had  always  impeded  the  efforts 
(it  ttio  Crusaders,  and  yet  had  demanded 
their  conquests.  The  traitors,  then, 
should  be  destroyed,  rather  than  the  new 
soldiers  of  God:  for,  if  the  Greeks 
should  accomplish  their  perfidious  de* 
signs*  Europe  would  demand  from  the 
French  that  army  which  a  mi:$taken  hu- 
manity luid  ruined.  God  himself  had 
called  them  lo  the  city  of  Constantine, 
and  he  would  open  to  them  its  gates  as 
he  had  opened  to  their  precursors  those 
of  EdessSf  Autioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

The  passage  through  Bithynia  com- 
pleted, Conrad  entered  Licaonia,  the 
heart  of  ti»e  dominions  of  the  Scljiik 
Turks.  The  Sultan  hid  assembled  from 
every  quarter  of  bis  t>iaies  all  ibe  troops 
that  could  possibly  be  brought  inio  the 
field,  and  the  number  was  so  great,  that 
the  rivers  could  not  satisfy  their  tbirstt 
or  the  country  furnish  provisions.  The 
imperial  guides  conducted  the  objects 
of  their  rare  either  througlj  deserts 
where  tiie  soldier:*  perished  from  liunger, 
or  led  them  into  the  jaws  of  the  Musel- 
mans.  In  their  occasional  transactions, 
the  bread  which  the  Croises  purchased 
was  mixed  with  chalk,  and  various  other 
cruel  frauds  were  practised  by  the 
Greeks.*    The  assaults  of  the  Turks 


Qaivi  fo*  to  da  qoella  gente  tnrpa, 

Disvitupputo  dill  iiiondo  fullace. 
II  cui  amor  tuolte  aiiitiic  delurpa, 
venni  del  maftiriu  a  quewta  pace. 

Del  Paradiio,  canto  15. 

I  foHow*d  then 
Tbs  snpcnr  C«aiid{  and  bis  knighthood 

he 

Did  gird  on  me ;  in  such  good  pad  he  look. 
My  ▼allant  aSTnco.   After  him  several 
To  testify  agHinot  that  evil  law, 
Whose  people,  by  the  ahepbeid'a  fanlt  pos> 


Tour  right,  usurping.  There  bjr  that  foal 

crow 

Was  I  released  from  the  drccilful  world, 
Whose  base  affection  many  a  spirit  soils, 
And  from  the  mortytdom  eame  to  this  peaeoi 

Carey's  Translation. 
*  That  the  guides  were  treacherous  was  a  paU 
pable  fact  Whether  they  acted  under  secret 
orders  of  Manuel,  or  were  sedaeed  from  their 
duty  hy  the  Turks,  a  question,  Archb.  of 
Tyre,  903.  (iesta,  •i'J5.  ifiicetaa  is  unsparing 
in  hb  censure  of  the  onpeior.  G.  Villani,  a 
careful  writer,  c&sin  all  tbs  blsmson  tbsGreski^ 
lib.  IT.  cap.  W.  p.  136. 
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were  tnoesmiit*  Thettaff  of  the  pilgrim  loos  for  years,  end  the  eoasaqnenees  of 


was  a  poor  defence  from  a  aciroitar,  aAd 

the  heavily  armed  Oermans  could  not 
relreal  from  ihe  aciiviiy  o(  ihe  Tarians. 
Only  a  tenth  part  o(  ihe  soldiers  and 
palmers  that  had  left  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  escaped  the 
-arrowa  of  the  Moalema,  and  with  their 
cooiniander  secure  tbeir  retreat  to  the 
French  army.    Louis  had  been  lulled 


the  valour  of  the  French  were  so  appal* 
ling,  that  the  trembling  Greeks  conlessed 
that  great  praise  should  be  {jivpn  to  the 
moderation  and  patience  of  men  in  not 
liavmg  levelled  Constantinople  with  the 
erround.  The  Crusaders  proceeded  in 
good  order  and  discipline  tbroogh  the 
town  of  Loadicea,  into  the  barrier  inonn* 
taina  between  Fbrygiaand  Piaidia.  The 


into  security  by  the  fluttering  assurances   vanguard  of  the  army  advanced  beyond 


of  iM^iiucI,  tfiat  Conrad,  so  far  from 
Hlanditigin  need  ofsufcour,  had  even  de- 
feated the  Turks,  and  taken  Iconium. 
'i*he  French  king  was  ly>a«^  in  camp  on 
the  bordeis  of  the  lake  near  Nice,  when 
some  wretehed  German  fugitives  arrived 
with  news  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  triumph  ofihe  xMuselinans.*  Tlie 
allied  mnnarchs  soon  met,  and  consulted 
on  the  road  which  liie  championn  of  the 
cross  should  take.  They  united  their 
Crusaders,  turned  aside  from  tlie  path 
which  had  been  trodden  by  Ihe  feudal 
princes  of  Europe,  and  marched  in  eon- 
cert  as  fares  Philadelphia  in  Lydia:  but 
the  Germans  Inid  lost  their  bairjiagc,  and 
on  a  prospect  of  new  calanmies,  many 
relurtied  to  ( "onsianlinople.  atui  near 
Ephesus  (to  which  plnce  liic  unuy  di- 
rected ita  course)  the  emperor  himself 
embarked,  and  courted  that  friendship 
uhich  formeriy  he  had  despised.  The 
French  recruited  themselveson  the  shores 
of  the  Et^'ean  sen,  and  pursued  their 
march  in  an  easterly  direction.  They 
rejected  wilh  tit-sdain  an  oflcr  of  Manuel 
of  a  protection  from  Moiilem  fury,  and 
they  gallantly  kept  up  their  eoorse  with 
the  usoal  portion  of  suffering,  till  they 
arrived  at  ilie  banks  of  the  Meander. 
They  found  there  the  Turks,  who,  having 
safely  deposileil  their  spoils,  came  lo  dis- 
pute with  the  J^aiins  the  passage  of  the 
river.  'I'he  Muselmans  on  the  moun- 
tains exhausted  their  quivers,  and  llien 
rushed  lo  close  combat.  But  if  the 
Asiatics  were  exalted  by  confidence,  the 
heroes  of  the  west  were  inspirited  i)y  the 
desire  to  wipe  nway  the  disgrace  of  their 
precursors*  defeat.  The  battle  was  not 
of  long  duration  ;  the  French  made  so 
great  a  shiugliler  of  tlieir  foe,  that  the 
bones  of  the  iMuseiaiuu:»  vvcru  coaspicu- 


*Archb.  of  Tyro,  UOl,  1^03.  M.  Paris,  68. 
Ds  Quigoesy  li^  xl^ 


the  appointed  rendezvous.  Tfu:  rear- 
guard, in  which  was  the  king,  being 
ignorant  that  their  cotupunions  had  passed 
the  place,  which  was  now  nigh  at  liand, 
were  in  haste  to  march.  They  moved 
forwarda  with  perfect  confidence  thel  the 
heights  before  them  were  in  poseeseioa 
of  their  friends.  Their  ravenous  enemy, 
who  always  hovered  round  them,  t^eized 
the  moment  when  the  ranks  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  divided,  and  casting  aside 
their  bows  and  arrows,  fell  upon  them 
with  tomnlutoua  rapidity  aword  in  band. 
It  was  in  a  defile  of  the  mountains  that 
the  Turkish  tempest  burst  on  the  f^atin 
troops.  Rocks  ascending  to  tiie  eloiuU 
were  above  tlie  Croise.^,  and  f:i!h<«inlc?s 
precipices  beneath  them,  i  he  Freneli 
could  not  recover  irum  the  bhock  and 
horror  of  the  surprise.  Men,  horses, 
and  baggage  were  east  into  the  abjae. 
The  Turks  were  ionnmerable,  and  irre* 
sisiible.  The  life  of  the  king  was  saved 
more  by  fortmie  than  by  skill.  He  es- 
etijied  loan  eniinence  wilh  a  few  soldier?, 
and  m  the  deep  ohteur  ity  of  the  ni?htn»ade 
his  way  to  the  advanced  guard.*  The 
snows  of  winter,  deficiency  of  stores, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  trade 
with  them,  were  the  erils  with  which 
the  French  had  to  contend.  'Fhey 
marched,  or  rather  wandered,  for  ihoy 
knew  not  the  roads,  and  the  discipline  ot 
the  army  was  broken.  They  arrived  at 
Atlulia,  the  metropolis  of  Famphilia, 
seated  on  the  aea  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Cestrua.  But  the  nnchrietian 
Greeks  refused  hospitality  to  theenemiea 
of  the  infidel  name.  The  country  ronnd 
the  city,  though  beautiful  by  nature,  was 
not  much  cultivated,  for  it  was  perpetu- 
ally devastated  by  the  Muselmans.  The 
I- reiieU  weru  ihereiore  obliged  lo  repose 

•  Nicetas,  35,  37.  Do  Ouicnrs.  livr©  xL 
Archb.  of  Tyre,  905,  6.  Gesla  Ludov.  398, 
400. 
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in  the  fiekto*  protfloted  only  by  their  tents 
from  the  inclemeocy  of  the  aeason. 
Famine  had  «o  dreadfally  thinned  the 

rnnks  of  the  army,  and  ao  many  homes 
Hiid  oiher  beasts  of  burthen  had  perished, 
thai  ihe  mosi  sas^e  and  prudcMii  niiong 
CruiiadeFs  advised  their  cotiiputHoiis 
to  lorn  aaide  from  scenes  of  desolation, 
and  prooeed  by  tea  to  Amioch.  Bnt  when 
the  king  offered  to  share  with  hie  herons 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  plenty  and  poYer- 
ty,  and  incited  iliein  to  follow  the  route 
ol  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem,  the  brave 
peers  of  Fritice  were  touched  by  ho- 
nourable j)nde,  and  it  was  agreed  liiat 
the  eimpie  pilgrims,  women  and  chddren 
alfNra«  ehoald  make  the  proposed  passage. 
The  eity  of  Attalia  was  saved  by  the 
governor,  who  averted  the  vengeance  of 
the  Freiifh  bv  offering  ifiem  ships.  But 
when,  after  live  weeks  had  passed,  and 
the  vessels  arnveii,  ii  was  found  thai  they 
were  uui&uiiicieiiiiur  the  purpose,  and  the 
order  of  things  was  ebaoged.  The  king 
and  his  soldiers  embarked  for  Antioeh* 
The  way-worn  pilgrims  and  the  sick 
were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Thierri 
count  of  Flanders,  who  was  to  march 
with  ihem  to  Ciiicia,  and  the  king  distri- 
buted among  them  all  the  money  which 
his  necessities  could  spare.  But  when 
Loois  quitted  the  harbour,  the  Turks  fell 
npon  the  Christians  who  were  left  be> 
hind,  and  the  escort  was  found  to  be 
feeble  and  ineffective.  The  people  of 
Attalia  not  only  declined  to  open  their 
gates*  bnteven  inunlcrnfl  the  sick,  f^very 
day  the  Turks  killed  ImmiretU  of  ilie  pil- 
grims, and  as  it  was  evident  ^hai  llight 

atone  eontd  save  the  remsinder,  Thierri 
esRsped  by  sea.  Seven  thousand  wretehed 
votaries  of  the  cross  attempted  to  sur- 
mount the  higher  difficulties  of  the  land 

journev  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  Holy  Cilv 
n*^ver  opened  lo  their  view,  and  in  pe- 
rishing  under  Moslem  venereanee,  they 
thought  that  the  loss  of  the  completion 
of  the  pilgrimage  was  eompensated  by 
the  glories  of  martyrdom. 

The  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  people 
of  Aniioch,  received  the  French  king 
with  every  demonstration  of  respeef  :  and 
prince  Raymond,  observinj^  the  alarm  of 
the  Tiirk:^  111  Aleppo  and  Cesarea,  at 
this  arrival  of  fret>h  succour  lu  the  Ciiris- 


continned.  The  gaiety  of  the  eourt  of 
Antioch  had  mors  charms  for  the  queen 
than  a  journey  over  the  skndy  plaina  of 
Syria.  Devoted  to  gallantry  and  pleasure, 
Eleaiiorn  urged  her  own  and  her  uncle's* 
wishes  upon  the  kin^,  but  no  blandish- 
ments of  persuasion,  or  petulaui  threats 
of  divorce,  could  remove  Louis  from  hie 
pu rpose  of  marehing  into  Palestine.  He 
received  with  joy  some  ambassadors  of 
the  king  of  Jerasalem  ;  he  repaired  to 
the  Holy  City,  entered  it  in  religious 
procession,  while  crowds  of  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  were  singing  the  psalm, 
"blessed  is  he  that  comeih  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'*  His  arrival  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and 
the  ruined  German  band.  Conrad  had 
requested,  and  received  ihe  hospitality  of 
his  relation,  and  Manttel  w:ii>  more  ready 
to  assist  him  forwards  to  Jerusalem, 
where  new  perils  awaited  him,  than  to 
see  htm  return  to  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions without  further  loss.t 

A  council  was  held  at  Ptolemais,  com- 
posed of  the  princes,  barons,  and  prelates 
of  Syria  and  i'nlestine,  and  the  uew  com- 
manders from  Europe.  The  misfortunes 
of  the  Edessenes  were  forgotten,  or 
yielded  to  higher  leeiings,  for  though  the 
recapture  of  Uie  principality  of  the  Conr- 
tenays  was  the  great  object  of  the  cru- 
sade, yet  there  were  Muselman  cities  in 
Syria  far  more  dangerous  to  Jerusalem 
than  the  remote  city  of  Edessa.  The 
decree  for  a  march  to  Damascus  was 
parsed,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Jerusalem, 
brought  their  troops  into  the  field ;  but 
the  best  disciplined  parts  of  the  army 
were  the  knighu  of  the  Temple  and  Su 
John.  Eager  to  relieve  Damascus  from 
the  yoke  under  which  she  h;u!  sjroaned 
for  nearly  five  centuries,  the  champions 
of  Christianity  soon  arrived  under  her 
wall?.  The  eastern  and  southern  quar. 
ters  of  the  city  were  seemingly  impre^. 
nable,  and  the  other  sides,  faced  by  held^ 
and  gardens,  having  towers  and  ditehe. 


tians,  wished  that  some  new  enterprise 
shoold  be  nndertaken  while  the  panic  j 


•  Elcnnarn  vrnn  the  gmnd-dnughter  of  Wil- 
liam YII.,  duke  of  Aguitain,  (the  Crunades,  p. 
97.  ante.)  who  was  lbs  ftther  of  RaymoDd, 

prince  of  Antioch. 

t  Gcitta  hnt\.  401 — 403.  Bnu.iuot.  XIII.  274. 
661.  O.  Frising,  c.  46,  47.  Archb.  ot  Tyre, 
907,  6. 
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at  frequent  intenrals,  were  not  apparently  I  that  the  attack  ahovtd  he  made  od  Ihi 

80  formidable  as  solid  and  lofiy  battle- '  oiher  sides  of  the  city,  and  prophesied 
ments.    Against  the  west  and  the  north,  j  that  the  walls  would  yield  to  the  first 


therefore,  the  Latins  directed  iheir  at 
tacks.  As  the  post  of  dan<rcr  was  ilie 
post  of  hoaour,  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
claimed  and  received  it  for  his  soldiers 
and  the  military  ordera.  The  Wng  of 
France  waa  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  smalloess  of  his  force,  the 
emperor  of  Germnny  fought  without  ihc 


nscnnlt.  Deserting  the  places  which  thcv 
iiad  gained  with  so  much  labour  and 
bloodshed,  the  commanders  removeU  their 
camp  :  but  when  they  found  themselves 
on  a  aandy«  aterile  land,  and  oontoroplaicd 
the  loftineaa  and  atrength  of  the  lowen 
which  were  before  them,  they  repented 
of  their  haste  nnd  imprudence,  and  sns- 


euf^affenuMUs 


concert  of  his  allies.    Nnnieroiis  anil  of  pected  the  treachery  of  ilie  advice  that 

they  had  followed.  'J'liey  were  no  lon- 
ger indulging  in  the  gardens  of  the  city, 
and  with  their  naaal  want  of  cauUoD  thej 
had  not  hiiabanded  thir  camp  atoree.  A 
return  to  their  old  atation  would  be  use- 
less, for  the  Saracena  had  repeired  the 
fortifications,  and  tho?e  sconrce«  of  the 
l'r;iiikf<,  NoiireiUlin  ;iiu!   Saphadin,  had 


long  continuance  were 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Syrjans. 
The  French  fought  with  their  wonted 
bravery,  but  the  German  cavaliera  were 

peculiarly  useful,  for  they  contended 
equally  well  on  foot  and  on  horse.  The 

kin^-  of  Jerusaleiii  pressed  hi>^  ff>es  to  il^i 
river  which  runs  round  the  city  ;  but  they 

rallied,  and  his  ranks  were  faintinfr  for  [  strengthened  the  garrison.  After  sii?- 
want  of  support.  Tiie  emperor  and  his 
aoldiere  roehed  through  the  banda  of 
Frenchmen,  aupported  the  firat  line  of 
the  army,  and  compelled  the  Syrians  to 
take  refuge  in  Damaacna.*  The  city 
was  apparently  in  the  power  of  the 
Croises,  nnd  the  people  abandoned  ihf  m- 
selves  to  despair.  Arms  were  thrown 
a-side;  round  the  exumplar  of  the  Koran, 
written  by  Omar,  aome  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  prophet,  while  others  prepared  for 
flight.  Bot  instead  of  taking  possession 
of  Damascus,  the  Latins  anticipated  the 
event,  and  t!ion<T!it  only  to  whom  the 
prize  should  be  given.  Much  time 
was  wasted  in  intrigues,  and  the  ima- 
ginary conquest  was  at  last  bestowed 
upon  Thierri  count  of  Flandera,  whoae 
claims  to  diatinction  were  principally 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  preaent  was 
his  second  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  barons  of  Palestine  were  indignant 
at  this  asiiumpiion  of  power  and  violation 
of  right:  ihey  even  negotiated  with  the 
MuselmanSy  and  received  their  bribes  and 
proraiaea.f   They  perauaded  the  council 

•  Archb.  of  Tyre.  910—912.  Gegia,  40.)— 
407.  It  wttt  00  this  occasion  thot  Coored  cele- 
brated his  personal  prowess  as  much  n-i  CJoi.ltV«'y 
of  Bouillon  had  done  at  the  siege  of  Antioch. 
Namely,  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  he  cut  a 
Saracen  (completely  armed)  in  twain,  ftom  the 
shoulder  lbrous;h  the  body  to  the  hip  ! 

t  Archb.  of  Tyre,  912,  913.  G««ta,  407, 409. 
The  archbishop  of  Tyre  made  iednlous  iiiquiries 
with  retpect  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  on  Da- 
naaciia.  and  fonad  that  the  story  ia  the  teat 


taining  for  a  short  time  the  salUe:>  of  new 
troops,  and  rejecting  in  a  eooocil  of  war 
the  advice  of  some  unaobdued  spirila  for 

an  attack  on  Ascalon,  the  Chriatian  nrmy 
raised  the  siege  of  Damaaeua,  and  retro- 

ifraded  to  Jenisalem  in  sorrow  and  in 
siiame.  Conrad  soon  returned  to  Europe, 
with  the  shattered  relics  of  the  GernK  n 
host,  and  his  steps  were  a  year  ««;- 
terwsrda  traced  by  the  French  htng,* 

was  the  geneiul  a:^  well  as  the  best  opinioQ. 
Gervas  (X.  Script,  cot.  1365.)  relates  a  tale 
that  the  DamoRcenetji,  knowing  the  cui'ulitjof 
the  Templars,  promised  them  three  casks  full  (4 
besButs,  if  they  would  persttade  the  king  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  object  wa.^  (•{Tcctct],  but  the 
ciibks  which  were  ^cnt  to  the  Templars  contain- 
ed only  pieces  of  brass,  and  no  gold.  The  Arabic 
aceoont  o£  the  matter  is  that  the  emir  of  Damas- 
cus played  off  the  common  trick  of  making  the 
Franks  of  Syria  helievc  that  if  the  new  Cru- 
saders took  the  city,  tUey  would  also  capture  Je- 
rusalem and  other  places.  He  eren  cSSenA  to 
the  resident  Christians  the  town  of  Ceearea  Phi- 
lippi,  which  was  at  that  trme  a  Mu^lmnn  town. 
The  Syrian  Franks  then  tcrritied  their  comrades 
with  a  report  of  the  mareh  of  Saphaditi,  mmn  of 
Mosul,  and  the  emperor  of  Gerni<>iiy  raisod  the 
n'w^c.  Ben  Latir,  Not.  des  MSS.  du  Koi,  voL 
I.  p.  558. 

*  Louis  was  not  ignorant  of  his  wift^a  gallan* 

tries  in  the  Holy  Liiinl.  About  a  year  aftt-r  bl« 
return  to  France,  he  got  himself  divorced  from 
her,  on  the  decent  pretence  of  consanguinity. 
This  was  a  great  sacriftea  of  interest  to  tie 
point  i)f  honour,  for  she  separated  iho  duchy  of 
Aquitain  from  France.  Henry,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, (afterwards  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,'' 
luved  her  penon,  or  her  dowry,  and  nuirried  her 
only  two  months  after  her  divocee.  M.  Fmm, 
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the  qaeeOt  and  most  of  the  French 
lords.* 

Amon^  the  few  men  whose  virtues 


plored  Soger  to  restore  the  forlanes  of 
the  Holy  Laod,  knowing  thai  he  po9» 
sessed  more  credit  in  France  than  all  the 
and  abiliiies  spread  some  rays  of  moral  j  other  princes  and  prelates,  and  ihni  his 
and  inlelleclu.d  light  over  the  twelfth  '  piety  o(jualled  his  authority.  Papal  bene 


century  watj  iSuger,  the  abbot  ot  theccle 
brsied  religious  fraternity  of  St.  Denys, 
in  France*  Strongly  imbned  with  the 
saperstitioD  of  his  time,  his  fondest  wish 
was  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Moslems. 
As  minister  of  Louis  VII.,  however,  he 
had  exposed  lo  his  royal  master  the  em- 
burra».--mf  tU  of  the  Slate  finances,  the 
fierce  and  menacing  aspect  of  the  crown 
vassals,  and  other  cirenmstanoes  of  a 
political  natore,  sufficient  to  deter  him 
from  quitting  his  dominions.  But  the 
spirit  of  romantic  devotion  in  the  heir  of 
Charlemagne  could  not  be  qnefiched, 
and  Louis  well  consulted  tlie  interests  of 
his  kingdom  in  delivering  the  sceptre  to 
the  charge  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys. 
After  his  retnm  from  Palestine,  the  kinc 
ardently  wished  lo  re-cross  the  seas,  and 
by  martial  achievements  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  former  disasters.  But  the 
sense  of  generous  shame  was  not  so 
strong  m  the  minds  of  the  French  cava- 


diciion  was  bestowed  upon  him,  though 
the  Pope  was  at  first  amazed  ai  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  man  nearly  seventy  years 
of  a^e :  but  his  influence  was  exerted  in 
vain.  Angry  at  the  timidity  of  his  coun- 
trymen, his  own  courage  rose;  he  re- 
solved lo  conduct  n  HtnnI!  army  lo  Pales- 
line  liimself,  and  liis  reliance  on  the  favour 
of  Heaven  made  him  hope  that  the  vassals 
of  8u  Denys  alone  would  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  congregated  myriads  of  Eu- 
rope. To  assure  himself  in  the  posaession 
of  that  favour,  he  repaired  in  religious 
humility  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  at 
Tour^,  a  place  next  in  sanctity  of  St. 
Dewy^  ;  accepted  t!io  signs  of  a  Christian 
militant,  and,  iu  full  confidence  that  h© 
would  not  survive  the  perilous  journey, 
he  offered  to  God  the  sacrifioe  of  his 
life.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  fall  like 
a  religious  hero.  All  aspirations  for  glory 
were  humbled  by  a  fever  ;  he  died  at  St. 
Denys,  and  his  successor  in  the  abbacy 


liers  as  in  that  of  the  monarch,  and  the  |  pursued  the  usual  duties  of  his  station, 


royal  wish  was  not  espouhcd.  When 
all  tbooghts  of  a  cmsade  had  apparently 
died  away,  France  was  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  a  martial  missionary  in  the 

person  of  him  who  had  opposed  the 
second  holy  war.  Yet  Snger  could  not 
be  justly  charged  with  an  inconsiderate 
versatility  of  opinion.  He  had  endea- 
voorsd  to  preserve  in  the  royal  mind  the 
idsaofthe  preponderance  of  royal  duties, 
and  he  did  not  now  uree  the  king  to 
fight  the  Moslems.  The  abbot,  too, 
might  perform  actions  which  were  in- 
eonsisteiii  wiih  llie  qnaliiies,  of  n  retrenl 
or  sovereign.    The  clergy  of  the  east  im- 

70.  ElMoara  wtm  notli  likely  p«rfeetly  easj  on 

the  snbjpct  of  ficparafion,  for,  in  her  judicial 
otficc  in  ihe  Provencal  courti  of  love,  she  had 
decided  (in  an  appeal  cau»e)  that  true  love  coulil 
Btttexiet  httwecn  married  people.  Raynouard, 
Cboix  den  Poesies  Or'minalcs  des  Trou!)nilour«, 
▼oLiLp.  107.    "Nous  a'osons  contredire  I'ar- 
rttde  IfteomUMis  da  Champagne,  qui,  par  an 
jagemeoi  soleDncI,  a  pronoDcd  que  lii  vcriu- 
ble  amour  ne  pcut  cxister,  entre  epoux,"  p.  110. 
It  wa«  indeed  a  maxim  in  the  courts  of  love  in 
'^rovsaes,  ibac,  **  le  mariage  n'est  pia  ans  «x« 
leKitime  contre  ramonr. 
ArcU».<»fTjrf«»  910,  Uli. 


without  superadding  ihose  of  a  martial 
description.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

STATE  OF  TBB  BOLT  LANO  BBTWEBN  THE 
SBCOND  AKD  THIRD  CRVSAI^BS. 

Continuauon  aud  close  of  the  EUeswne  history. 
— 8iag«  and  capture  of  Ascslon.— Death  of 
Baldwin  III — HiH  successor  A Imoric.— Poli- 
tics of  Euypt.— Saladin.^Tl.r  Turks  and 
the  Franks  c«>ii(end  for  Jortbhip  over  Egypb 
—Final  deloat  of  tho  LaOiMk— TcrminatioA 
of  the  Fall  mite  govern  iiient.—8aladin  beoomeo 
lord  of  Kjrvpl.— Death  of  Almpric— Baldwin 
IV.  hit  «uccej»or. — Ui«  disposition  of  his 

kingdom.— Hift  death. — CItiI  ttrifis.  Goy  do 

Lusignan  kinj?.— Saladin  resolves  upon  the 
deitroclion  of  the  Latins  — Ev.  nH'uI  battle  of 
Tiberiaa.— Cruelty  of  ssaiudm.— L'oiiaeoucncea 
of  the  battle  of  Tiberiaa^emialem  is  racaft. 
Iitrrd  by  Haladln.— Humanity  of  the 
queror.— Tripoli.— Antioch.— Retrospect. 

Thb  soldiers  who  marched  under  tho 


*  Gervaiae,  HiaL  do  Soger,  lih.  6,  HiaL  Lit  do 
la  Franca^  tome  It,  art  8agor.  I  bavo  inanted 
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•landurds  of  ilie  emperor  of  Germany  I  as  were  remuniiig  in  her  power.  Tb» 

and  the  king  of  France,  possessed  all  ilie  '  acceptatice  or  rejection  of  this  offer  was 
bravery  -^nd  resirrnalion  which  charac-  a  ?^critujs  ijncslion  ol"  politics  ;  hut  Bald* 
lenzrd  the  early  chainpions  of  the  cross. 
Vaiour  hud  ioiil  nothing  of  ils  daring, 
eiiUimiMia  no  portion  of  its  confidence. 
Bui  their  taoiice  were  more  errooeousi 
and  their  ambition  more  selfish  and  die* 
astroue  than  those  of  their  precursors. 
Edessa,  for  the  rescue  ol  which  Bernard 
had  prenchcd  and  worked  miracles,  was 
still  in  Miiselman  fuhjeciion;  and  the 
infidels  o(  A»ia  luauU  that  the  Chrii$lians 
of  Eoropft  weie  not  Invincible,  The 
happy  result  of  a  battle  with  Nooreddin 
threw  the  furtuues  of  the  family  of  Cour- 
tenay  into  the  hands  of  Joscelyn.  But, 
itjcaptible  of  estimating  the  benefits  of 
mingling  conciliation  with  dignity,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  passion,  and  sent 
one  oi  ht:^  prisoners  to  the  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium,  with  the  insnltiog  message,  that 
be  now  saw  the  sqtaire  of  his  daughter's 
husband,  and  that  a  more  afflicting  sight 
would  soon  be  before  him.*  Noureddin 
burned  to  revensre  this  affront,  and  ex- 
horted his  Turcomans,  hy  every  argu- 
ment of  loyally  and  patriotism,  to  destroy 
or  capture  the  most  terrible  of  demons, 
and  the  great  scourge  of  the  Moaelmans. 
They  met  Joscelyn  on  the  road  to 
Antioch,  separated  from  his  troops.  For 
awhile  he  was  safe,  because  his  bribes 
seduced  thetn  from  their  nllegiance  ;  but 
one  of  iho  Turcomans  lied  and  disclosed 
the  matter  to  the  governor  of  Aleppo, 
who  served  his  master's  interests  by 
sending  a  squadron,  that  captured  both 
the  faithless  soldieis  and  Courtenay. 
The  unfortunate  prince  was  conducted 
as  a  captive  to  Aleppo,  where  he  was 
cast  into  prison,  and  soon  afterwards  put 
todcuti.f  Noureddin  and  tlie  sulian  of 
Iconiuui  iield  in  command  almost  all  the 
country  of  Edessa ;  and  the  king  of  Jeru- 
salem went  to  Antioch,  to  stop  if  possible 
the  progress  of  the  storm.  The  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  informed  of  the  sue- 
ces«?  of  the  Miiselrftrtns,  made  the  widow 
of  Jo?cp1vn  Inrjre  offers  of  nioiiov  for  the 
eurrender  of  'i'urbessel,  and  such  places 


the  sbovs  account  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Den>  ^i  at 
thn  recommendation  uf  a  judicious  whtsi  ia  th6 
british  Critic  for  May,  iS20. 
*BenLatir,p.6d9. 

t  Do  Ouignss,  Una  13.  Aidib.  ofTyia^  914, 
910. 


wui,  knowing    both    the   difliculiy  of 
driving  the  Turks  kuai  Uie  Edessene 
country,  and  the  ebarge  of  mainiaiuing  t 
Christian  force  in  it,  oonsented  that  the 
lordship  of  the  Courtenays  should  ag> 
graodize  the  Greek  empire.  He  and  the 
count  of  Tripoli,  and  the  principal  men 
of  Antioch,  conducted  the  olllcers  of  the 
emperor  into  the  towns  of  J'urhessei, 
Kavendel,  Samosat,  and  others  ul  infe- 
rior note.  The  countess,  with  the  French 
and  Armenians  who  had  mhabited  Edea* 
sa,  he  led  to  Antioch.    The  Tigilant 
Noureddin  was  incessant  in  his  attacks. 
He  poured  clouds  of  arrows  into  the 
moving  mass  of  soldiers,  old  men,  women, 
and  children;  but  the  military  friar:r  Mud 
Red  Cross  kuights,  headed  by  the  king 
and  the  count  of  Tripoli,  were  equally 
vigilant,  and  seeofed  the  passage  oi  the 
poor  Edessenes.    The  Greek  emperor 
had  not  estimated  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving a  Slate  in  the  heart  of  the  Mo- 
selman  countries :  for  iu  le^s  than  a  year 
from  its  cession,  Noureddin  made  the 
county  of  Edessa  a  mere  titular  honour. 
While  the  disposable  forces  of  the  Lb» 
tin  kingdom  were  occupied  in  eaving 
their  frontiers,  a  body  of  the  Turks, 
headed  by  two  princes  of  the  family 
of  Ortok,  passei!    tlirouah  Damascus, 
and  advanced  uitfioiii  opposition  even 
to  lite  Mount  ol  Olives.    If  they  had 
attacked  the  affrighted  city  immediately 
on  tlieir  arrival,  conquest  must  have 
crowned  their  efiTorts.    But  cosfidenes 
gave  birth  to  indolence;  and  they  suf- 
fered suflicient  time  to  elapse  for  the 
people  'to  recover  from  the  panic  which 
the  presence  of  the  iiit'nit  [>  had  occasion- 
ed.   The  few  knigiiis  uf  the  miliiar? 
orders  who  were  in  the  city,  excited  the 
inhabitants  to  arm ;  and  as  their  nnmbeit 
were  unequal  to  a  regular  defence  of  the 
walls,  they  rushed,  under  the  close  covert 
of  the  ni^ht,  into  the  enemy's  camp,  set 
fire  to  the  tents,  and  carrit  rl  death  and 
destruction  into  every  quaner.    The  infi- 
dels fled  towards  Jericho:  the  king,  who 
had  heard  of  their  inroad,  met  them  on 
his  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  killed  five 
thousand.    The  garrison  of  Naploosa  in- 
creased their  distress  by  fresh  attacks; 
and  their  misery  was  consummaied  by 
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Iheir  casiiag  thenwelres  into  the  waters 
of  the  Joidao.* 

These  successes  stimulated  the  king  to 

rcTcn^e  anr]  irlory,  Ascalon  was  a  strong' 


Baldwin  III.  had  many  of  the  aecom- 
plishinents  of  ehivaliy.  He  was  a  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  He 

was  eloquent,  compassionate,  am!  afTable. 


and  important  city  ;  its  inliabitanls  were  i  Hiy  attention  to  religion,  and  the  interests 


Dumeroiis,  brave  and  rich,  and  its  adja 
cency  to  Gas&a,  the  frouiier  fortress  of  the 
Christtansi  made  it  an  object  of  anxiety 
and  terror.  Gerard,  lord  of  Sidoo*  with 
fifteen  small  ships,  guarded  the  sea  from 
all  passage  of  provisions  to  the  eity; 
while  Baldwin,  with  an  army  increased 
beyoud  its  u-siial  force  by  some  new  pil- 
eHm«,  and  the  most  full  ro-operation  pos- 
sible uf  the  military  orders,  aitacked  it  by 
land.  The  siege  continued  for  five 
months  without  any  approach  to  a  deci- 
eion,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  strong 
6eet  from  Egypt  drove  away  the  ships  of 
Gerard,  and  relieved  Asealon.  The  no- 
bility, anil  they  who  had  suffered  most, 
declared  the  propriety  of  raising  the 
siege  ;  but  the  clergy  and  military  orders 
were  of  a  contrary  advice,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  the  knights  of  St.  John  prevailed 
with  the  council  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
abandoning  the  city,  ambition,  nourished 
by  success,  would  urge  the  Turks  to 
march  to  Jerusalem.  In  every  view  of 
politics,  tiiercfore,  a  firm  pursuit  of  the 
contest  was  necessary  ;  and  so  vigorous 
in  consequence  were  the  hostilities  of  the 
besiegers,  that  breaches  in  the  walls  were 
soon  made,  the  Moslems  were  repulsed 
in  every  sally,  and  the  eity  capitulated  to 
the  kiuj/.f 

For  lite  next  eight  years,  the  remain- 
der of  the  reign  of  Baldwin,  Palestine 
seldom  respired  from  the  miseries  of 
war;  but  the  king  preserved  the  state. 
Lamentations  more  general  anil  sincere 
for  the  deaths  of  any  prince,  says  the 
archbishop  of  Tyre,  history  has  not  men- 
tioned, than  for  the  loss  of  Baldwin.  In 
an  eighl  days'  march  from  Beritiis  to  Je- 
rusalem, his  obsequies  were  followed  in 
mute  and  solemn  sorrow,  not  only  by 
the  people  of  the  vsrioos  towns,  but 
from  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Libanus.§ 
DeOaigQM, Uvfs  18.  AicbbToiT TyisTW 9, 

922. 

t  Archb.  of  Tyre,  923,  930. 

t  !!•  died  ander  the  bsnda  of  a  Syrian  phvsi- 
ei^n*  The  Latins  did  not  understand  iho  art  of 
chemical  annly^^is;  and,  in  order  to  Utscovcr 
whether  ibe  medicine  of  Baldwin  was  poisonous, 
they  gave  a  qaanUtj  of  it  to  mdm  jrappies. 

i  Aichh.  of         m,  964.  Saphsdin,  a 


of  llie  cliurch,  were  praised  by  his  ton- 
temporaries.  The  vivadty,  which  in 
early  youth  led  him  to  gamiiig  and  ama- 
tory follies,  precipitated  him  afterwards 
into  political  imprudence.  His  conduct 
was  inferior  to  his  courage,  but  his  gene- 
mi  rlfivalric  qualities  were  so  much  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  h')^  foe,  that 
when  Noiircddin  was  adviMil  by  his 
iricad^  to  seize  Uie  moment  ui  universal 
distress  at  the  death  of  Baldwin,  and 
invade  Palestine,  the  generous  Turk  re- 
plied, God  forbid  that  I  should  take 
advantage  of  the  Christians'  misfortune. 
Now  that  Baldwin  is  dead,  who  is  there 
that  I  need  fear?** 

Baldwin  III.  died  cluUllt^s,  and,  ac- 
rording  to  the  usage  of  the  kingdom,  the 
right  to  the  crown  devolved  upon  hie 
brother  Almerie.  But  some  ambttioue 
spirits  attempted  to  shake  tlie  foundations 
of  legitimacy.  They  who  had  acquired 
honours  in  the  late  wars,  contended  that 
the  throne  should  be  the  reward  of  valour, 
for  on  that  principle  it  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  Godfrey.  But  the  friends  of 
the  Bouillon  family  and  the  lovers  of  he- 
reditary soecessioD,  were  numerous^ 
and  Almertc*s  own  counties  of  Jaffa* 
and  Ascalon  made  him  personally  a  pow- 
erful prince.  The  knights  of  St.  John 
did  not  account  as  a  fault  his  enterprising 
and  ambitious  npirit.  The  grand  master 
exerted  himself  to  appease  the  contest, 
and  in  the  exaggerated  expressions  which 
fanaticism  and  interest  use,  he  assured 
the  barons,  that,  if  the  laws  of  the  king^ 
dom  were  not  observed,  the  crown  wonid 
poon  ho  nn  appendage  to  the  iiononrs  of 
Noiireddm  :  "  ilie  people  of  Jerusalem 
will  become  slaves  uf  the  iniidels,  and, 
like  the  traitor  Judas,  yon  will  deliver  the 
Saviour  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.** 
By  degrees  the  faction  was  dissolved. 


broihrr  of  Xonredditi,  died  a  few  years  before 
Baldwin  lii. ;  und,  although  there  waa  after  him 
a  aoninsl  0nilr  of  MoMil,yet  Noureddin  appetfs 
to  have  been  a  g^rc;it  cahirr  by  hi«  death. 

*  1  Ue  county  of  Jnti'a  aeema  always  to  have 
been  considered  as  the  appanage  of  tfie  hoir  ap* 
parent.  Ascalon  had  bsen  given  to  Al&kSlic  kjf 
his  biothsr  Baldwio. 
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and  soiiifi  nmmporteiit  eoncessiont  of 

jurisdiction  by  Almeric  to  the  lords  re- 
called their  patriotism.* 

Six-  months  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  king  commenced  a  war  with 
the  Egypliaus,  on  occasion  of  their  fail- 
ure in  an  annual  payment  of  a  tribute 
which  they  had  promised  on  the  lur- 
render  of  Ascalon.  The  progress  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  was  only  stopped 
by  the  measure  which  was  always  ruin- 
ous to  the  nntives,  of  breaking  down  the 
banks  of  the  \ilp.  and  overflowinj?  the 
country.  The  political  feuds  in  Cairo 
were  favourable  to  hostile  inroads.  The 
power  of  the  Fatimite  ealipha  had  been 
usurped  by  their  ministerst  who  dared  to 
take  the  name  and  enjoy  the  prerogatives 
of  Sultan.  While  the  vizirs  commnndcd 
llie  armies,  aiui  swayed  the  «:overnmeni, 


prehension  of  their  coning,  Dargbam  had 

despatched  nmha<$saeIors  to  the  Franklv 
with  splendid  offers  of  tribute,  tf  they 
would  pive  him  succour.  Rmi  before  the 
treaty  was  ronchtded,  Dirgham  was  van- 
quished and  slain  by  Shiracouch.  8hawer 
had  entered  Cairo,  and  had  been  re-in rest- 
ed in  his  dignities.  The  visir  knew  well 
the  sinister  designs  of  the  Turks,  and  not 
only  commanded  them  to  quit  EgTpt«  but 
imprudently  and  unjustly  refused  to  acquit 
himself  of  the  promises  which  he  bad 
made  to  Nourcddin.  By  the  advice  of 
iSaladin,  Sliiracouch  sent  t$orae  troops, 
who  took  Pelusium ;  and  so  much  did 
this  measure  intimidate  Shawer,  that  he 
hastened  to  complete  the  treaty  which  had 
been  opened  between  Dargham  and  the 
I. alius.  Almcric  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  nrmy,  and  joined  his  troops  to 


the  caliph  was  shut  up  in  the  mosquepr  in   those  of  liie  vizir.    For  several  iiMiiuhs 


X\\e  seraglio:  a  devotee  or  a  sybarite. 
The  only  mark  of  power  which  was  left 
him,  was  a  right  to  issue  the  patent  for 
the  iudtallation  of  the  vixirs,  bnt  he  had 
DO  choice  of  persons,  and  was  obliged  to 
confirm  in  his  usurpation  everv  successful 
rebel.  At  the  lime  of  the  Francic  inva- 
sion, ihe  grand  vizir  Sliawer,  who  had 
been  a  slave,  wa^  deposed  by  a  soldier 
named  Dargham,  and  the  nnfortanate 
prince  fled  to  the  court  of  Nooreddin. 
The  Turks,  the  friends  of  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  had  long  wished  to  destroy  the 
heretical  government,  and  religion  of  the 
Fatimites.  The  Sultan  of  Aleppo,  there- 
fore, ever  ready  to  embrace  an  occasion 
of  interfering  in  Egyptain  politics,  treated 
the  stranger  with  majgni6oence  aiid  eoor^ 
tesy,  and  promised  him  allianee  and 
friendship.  Among  the  generals  of  Nou- 
reddin  were  Shiracouch,  and  his  nephew 
Salaflin,  men  uf  the  pastoral  tribe  of  the 
Curds,  ;i  I  croc  ions  and  hardy  rare,  that 
dwelt  in  ilie  hilly  regions  behind  the 
Tigris.t  These  valiant  leaders  of  the 
Syrian  foree  were  sent  into  Egypt,  in  ap- 


ihe  allied  Christians  and  Egyptians  be- 
sieged Shiracouch  in  Palnstom  ;  bnt  their 
immediate  preaenee  in  the  Holy  Land 
was  requisite,  for  they  learned  that  a 
Tartarian  slorm  had  gathered.  Shira- 
coueh,  ignorant  of  this  event,  accepted 
the  olTer  of  his  enemies,  thai  he  should 
leave  Fi^ypt,  on  giving  up  his  prisoners. 
The  treaty  was  signed,  Feluaium  was 
evacuated,  and  the  Turkish  general  to- 
turned  into  Syria.  Tlie  Christiana  re- 
crossed  the  deserts  into  Palestine,  and 
then  hastened  to  Harenc,  in  the  Aotio- 
chian  territory,  whose  walls  had  already 
been  ballered  by  the  machines  of  Noo- 
reddin. The  skilful  Turk  retired  to- 
wards Arlcsia,  and  the  Lalins,  with  their 
■usual  presumption  and  ignorancot  &11 
upon  his  right  wing.  No  order  was 
preserved,  no  precautions  were  taken 
against  surprise,  and  when  the  other 
battalions  of  Noureddin  charged  their 
foe,  the  Franks,  were  dismayed  and  van- 
quished. No  one  remembered  the  bra- 
very of  his  ancestors,  or  ihoughl  of  the 
honour  of  fighting  for  liberty  or  his 
eountry.  All  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
prostrate  on  the  gronnd  implored  the 
clemency  of  the  conqueror.  Some  thou- 
sand men  were  «lain,  nnd  nmontr  the 


*  Afchbw  of  TyfB,  968. 

t  Sallah-u-tleei),  or  Saladin,  was  the  son  of 

Nfzan-u-<U»en  Aiyvub,  fa  CurJ  from   tfip  vil- 

lagc  of  Dewun.)  who  had  been  commander  ol  a  ^  prisoners  were  liohemond  and  Raymond, 

fort  which  hewas  obUgjBd  tol6.fS.b«»s«j  hi.  -^^       ^^^^-^^^  .^y^^ 

brdlher  shimcouch  ha  J  el  un  a  man  of  hiRU  i  ■  «   •      •         •  i  i-             4    r  ri-i-  ■ 

family  who  had  inBultcd  on  uapotccted  female. ;  P^L''          imperial  heutenant  of  Lilicia, 

See  the  Persian  M88.  History  of  the  Curds,  as  '  *  Bohemond  III.  waa  the  eim  of  RaynoiKl 

dtad  in  Maleobn's  HiitOiy  of  PwsUi  rdL  i.  and  Constantia,  and  succeeded  his  moiiier  in 
disp,z.                                            I  lies.  B«rnsidos,770.    fiajnond  II. «f  Tct. 
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and  JoMselyn  de  Conrtenajr.*  Htmc 
yielded,  and  we  roaj  admire  Nonreddin 

for  his  prudence  in  not  pushing  his  8uc> 
cess,  by  laying  siege  lo  Anlioch*  Icsl 
the  rmperor  of  ronstntitinople  should  be 
roused  lu  the  defence  of  that  important 
barrier  against  Turkish  inroads.t 

Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  Al- 
n«ffie*e  march  into  Syria  iubaeqaently  to 
the  aiege  of  Pelusiom,  yet  the  town  of 
Paneas,  which  for  several  years  had  be- 
longed 10  ihe  Latins,  now  fell  under  the 
doQiinioiv  of  Noureddin.  Almf^ric  ex- 
erted himseli  with  becomuig  dili^fcnre 
to  recover  lite  Christian  afTaifii  from  iheir 
apparent  wreck  near  Artesia,  aud  sur- 
prised and  ffatiiied  the  Franks  by  re- 
deeming the  yonng  prince  of  Antioch : 
for  Moureddin  had  in  most  instances  pre- 
ferred the  possession  of  his  captives  to 
the  arc("|tiance  of  the  largest  ransoms.i 
After  (.Itstroying  two  castles  of  the 
French  on  the  borders  of  xVrubta,§  Shira- 
conch  wished  to  execute  those  ambitious 
designs  into  Egypt  which  his  view  of  its 
weak  Slate  bad  formed  in  his  mind. 
Nooreddin  concerted  with  him  plans  for 
the  execution  of  his  projects.  Their 
preprirniions  were  extPtishp,  and  thcv 
disdained  not  to  try  the  intlueace  of  su- 

poU  wae  Bon  of  Raymoiul  I.  and  Hodierna, 
daughter  of  Baldwin  II.  king  of  Jerusalem. 

*  'J'his  Joscel^n  da  Courtcaay,  tma  of  tlte 
Joseelyn  de  Coaiteoay  vrho  died  in  prison,  was 
lha  third  and  last  count  nf  IM(  s^^.i.  After  nine 
years'  captivity,  he  was  ran&omcd  by  his  i^ister 
Agoes,  widow  of  Almeric,  and  mother  or  Bald- 
win  IV.  His  bi^ory  was  mingleii  with  that  of 
Jerusalem,  as  we  hIiuII  soon  see.  He  married 
Allies,  daughtbr  of  Henry  ie  Bufle,Bnd  had  ttro 
daughters,  who  united  themselves  in  marriage 
to  French  and  German  gentlemen  of  Qndistin- 
gui»hed  families.  Lv  l.ii;nat;o  d'OutrenuT,  p. 
239.  The  Asiatic  branch  ot  tlM  Courtcnays 
expired  whh  Joaoelja  III. 

t  The  Egyptian  expedition  and  its  conse- 
quences are  mentioned  f  v  the  nrchbishop  of 
Tyre,  968,  961.  Bemardus,  772,  dec:  but 
motH  fully  hi  tbs  Atabie  writers,  Bsn  Latir, 
Abnlfeda,  Abulfangiea,  DentKrounah,  Bohd- 
din,  and  AbQlmaha^t  t),  roIleoU  d  !•>  BeGuignes, 
in  the  thirteenth  book  uf  las  history,  i  have 
also  DMd  th«  more  utn|jle  sxtnets  from  Ben 
I^tn,  in  the  fint  voluoM  of  the  Noticee  des 

MAi>.  >!ti 

t  liui  Kaytuond,  count  of  Tripoli,  was  not 
releaaed  till  1171.  Ub  ransom  was  80,000 
pieces  of  gold. 

4  J*o  littic  satisfied  was  .\tineric  whh  the 
Templarii  who  guarded  une  ol  these  casltes,  that 

be  hmiged  a  donn  of  them. 


peralition»  and,  at  their  feqneet.  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad  tummoned  the  Muselmans  of 

all  Syria  to  chastise  the  schitmatical 

Fatimiies.  The  Latin  States  were 
eqiinlly  vigornu?  in  completing  their 
miliutry  equijiiR  nis,  'J'he  lavaliers 
were  lired  with  the  liupea  of  glory  and 
of  conquest,  and  such  persons  as  could 
not  share  the  dangers,  largely  contribnied 
to  assist  the  wants  of  their  warlike  com* 
patriots.  The  views  of  Almeric  were 
not  less  ambitious  ihnn  were  those  of 
rsoureddin;  but  the  SLlfishness  ol*  tlie 
Laiin  prince  was  rnasked  by  policy,  lor 
liie  auguieutaiiun  oi  the  general  AiuseU 
man  power,  by  the  junction  of  the 
crowns  of  Aleppo  and  Egypt,  would 
have  been  deeply  injurious  tu  the  Chris- 
tian interest.  The  king  of  Jerusalem 
marched  to' Gaza,  and  reached  Pelusjium 
before  the  army  of  Shiracoucli.  Tlie 
timid  and  vacillating  Sliawer  heard  oi" 
his  arrival  with  dread  i  but  when  news 
was  brought  to  him  that  the  Turks  had 
passed  the  frontier,  he  ttealed  his  nomi- 
nal allies  with  friendship,  and  conducted 
them  to  Cairo.  Shiracooch  soon  arrived 
within  ten  miles  of  the  camp  of  the 
Christians,  but  in  his  course  over  the 
•Syrian  desert  a  storm  of  iremendous  vio- 
lence had  unexpectedly  aribcu.  MoKt  of 
his  ca'meki,  and  hundreds  of  hb  men, 
were  enveloped  in  an  agitated  sea  of  sand, 
and  the  feeble  remains  of  his  army  were 
therefore  unable  to  cope  with  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  Christian  troops.  Shira- 
couch  re-crossed  the  Nile,  directly  Alme- 
ric  proposed  lo  march  against  him  ;  but 
as  his  retiring  only  suspended,  without 
finally  removing,  the  danger,  the  Egyp- 
tians wished  to  renew  their  former  trea- 
ties with  the  Franks,  and  even  to  aug> 
ment  the  tribute.  Two  hundred  iliou- 
:sand  piffCM  of  f^old  were  accordijigly 
pai  1  U)  iliu  king,  and  he  was  promised  a 
similar  iargess  upon  the  condition  of  his 
remaining  in  Egypt  till  he  had  annihi- 
lated the  Turkish  force.  For  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
caliph,  Almeric  sent  the  wise  Hugh  of 
Cesarca,  and  Geoffrey  Fulk,  a  knight 
Templar,  lo  Cairo.  Preceded  by  a  band 
of  royal  alteiidants,  armed  with  sabre?, 
ihc  amba:>sadi>rs  walked  ihroug-h  several 
dark  pa.-fa^cs,  at  the  entrance  ul"  each  of 
which  stood  a  troop  of  Moorish  guards 
prepared  to  salute  the  grand  visir.  They 
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then  entered  into  a  suite  of  rooms  and 
colonnades  open  to  the  day,  exhibiting 
in  a  thousand  form?  and  combinations 
Asiatic  elcpanne  niul  Egyptian  magniti- 
cence.  i'lmy  beheld  wiih  asionishnieot 
and  rapture  marble  portieoa,  carved  and 
gilded  ceiijiig8i  and  teaselated  pavements. 
Their  ears  were  saluted  with  the  warb- 
ling of  rare  birds,  and  the  naurmur  of 
founmins,  and  they  beheld  animals  which 
were  only  known  to  the  people  of  the 
west  by  the  descripuon  of  poeis.  At 
length  they  reached  the  saloon  of  the 
caliph.  The  vizir  prostrated  himself 
three  tlmea,  in  outward  respect  for  a 
power  which  he  did  not  acknowledge, 
and  a  veil,  richly  ornamented  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  was  withdrawn  from 
the  throne.  He  approached  and  kissed 
the  hands  of  the  royal  slave,  acquainted 
him  with  the  purpose  of  the  Chrisiian's 
visit,  and  informed  him  that  he  mast  give 
hie  iiand  to  the  ambassadorst  in  pledge 
of  hie  solemn  intention  to  preserve  peace. 
The  ceremonious  courtiers,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  real  dignity,  implored  him 
not  to  descend  to  so  hurailiaiinjr  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  caliph" siretclicd  forth  his 
band,  covered  with  a  glove  :  but  the  en- 
voys, not  participating  in  the  snrroanding 
civility,  refused  to  take  it,  alleging  as 
their  reason,  that  their  master  had  given 
his  naked  hand  to  the  Faiimite  deputy, 
in  token  of  his  assent  to  the  treaty,  and 
that  the  Muselman  prince  ought  to  ratify 
iiby  ih(  same  forms.  The  caliph  smiled, 
and  yieideii  to  the  noble  pride  of  tlie 
knight. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Turks  encamped 

on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  oppo* 
eite  Cairo.  Almeric  endeavoured  to 
cross  the  rirer:  Shiracouch,  however, 
not  only  prevented  him,  but  made  him- 
self master  of  the  little  island  of  Mahalla, 
which  18  the  commencement  of  the  Delta. 
The  Franks  regained  the  island,  and  then 
effected  their  passage.  Their  enemy 
went  southward,  and  marched  incessantly 
for  five  days.  He  was  overtaken  by 
Almeric,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  :  with  ilie  remainder  his  generals 
hud  garrisoned  the  fortiticaiions  of  Cairo, 
and  even  liie  seraglio  itself.  When  the 
Turlcs  heard  of  the  approseh  of  the 
Franks,  most  of  the  emirs  advised  an  im- 
mediate fiighi  into  Syria :  their  force, 
they  said,  was  small,  and  if  defeated, 


the  scattered  soldiers  would  be  marderod 
by  the  Egyptian  peasants.  But  -j  mame- 
luke  of  Nourcddin  exclaimed,  iliai  lie  who 
feared  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  ought  to 
quit  the  bcrvice  of  kings,  and  be  imo 
mured  in  the  harem.  "Gratitude  to 
Noureddin  requires  the  sacrifice  of  otir 
lives,  when  he  commands  us  to  prevent 
the  infidels  from  possessing  themselves  of 
Egypt."  The  courage  of  the  etnirs  re- 
vived, and  the  cry  for  battle  resounded 
through  ilie  hall  of  council.  A  coiuern- 
porary  Arabian  writer  numbers  the 
Syrian  force  at  only  one  thousand :  but 
William  of  Tyre,  also  a  contemporary, 
says  that  there  were  twelve  tliousand 
Turks,  most  of  whom  were  heavily 
armed,  and  eleven  thousand  Arabs  who 
used  the  lance.  The  same  historian  esti- 
mates the  force  of  the  Franks  at  a  few 
more  than  three  thousand,  with  a  crowd 
of  cowardly,  useless  Egyptians,  and 
some  lighily«srmed  Tureople  cavalry. 
The  command  of  the  Moslems  was  given 
by  Shiracouch  to  his  valiant  nephew. 
The  ground  was  uneven,  by  reason  of 
several  hills  of  .«and,  which  it  was  the 
first  care  of  the  Syrians  to  get  posses- 
sion of.  Saladin  then  formed  his  line  of 
battle,  and  placed  the  baggage  in  the  eeii- 
ire,  lest  it  should  be  pillaged  by  the  pea- 
sants. Shiracouch,  thinking  that  the 
Latins  would  press  upon  the  centre  with 
all  their  force,  in  the  expectation  of  his 
being  at  his  usual  station,  gave  orders 
that  it  should  yield;  and  he  placed 
himself  at  the  right  with  the  bravest  part 
of  his  army.  The  prescience  of  Shin- 
couch  was  soon  apparent.  The  attack 
was  made,  and  succeeded,  and  the  Franks, 
disappointed  that  the  right  wing  wa.<i  not 
equally  penetrable,  fell  into  a  brief,  but 
fatal  confusion.  Hugh  of  Cesarea,  who 
commanded  them,  was  taken  prisoner. 
JNight  and  darkness  separated  the  com- 
batants. To  the  surprise  of  the  Musel- 
mans,  the  next  morning  the  Latins 
marched  in  quiet  order  tlbroogh  a  little 
valley  between  two  hills,  whereon  the 
Turks  were  posted,  and  went  to  Lamo- 
nia  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  to 
Cairo,  defeated  but  not  disgraced. 

With  that  promptitude  of  decision, 
and  rapidity  of  mareh,  which  so  fr»> 
quently  aided  the  Turks  more  than  their 
evolutions  in  battle,  Shiracouch  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  and  bis  boldness 
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ifRifed  ih»  peopla  into  t  tnvtnAtt  of 
liie  dtjr.  Almeiie,  on  bit  part,  was 
cqnally  Tifomt*   He  followed  the  Cur- 

ditc  prince,  and  encamped  wilhin  eight 
mile?  of  him.  inlprcrptfd  the  purveyors 
of  provisions  lo  the  people,  and  stationed 
a  sufficient  naval  force  on  the  Nile,  to 
prevent  the  usual  communication  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egy  pt.  Famine  began 
lo  appear  in  Alexanidria,  and  leaving 
Saladin  to  defend  it  againet  the  Franks, 
Shiracouch,  with  one  tfiousand  soldiers, 
passed  into  the  higher  provinces :  but 
Almeric,  ihinicin^r   thni   his  intentions 
were  to  surprise  Cuiro,  immediately  look 
tbe  road  lo  that  city:  his  march  was 
irmted  by  a  meeaage  from  an  Egyptian 
anir  that  the  people  of  Alexandria  were 
prepared  to  aaaiat  him*  if  be  would  en- 
deivour  lo  relieve  them  from  Tartarian 
subjection.   Almrric  returned,  an<l  placed 
his  baiif^ririf;:  engines  against  the  walls. 
Tile  Egyptians,  seeing  ilie  destructive 
ei(Kla  of  the  immense  atones  which  were 
emt  from  the  military  maebinea  of  the 
Lathia,  tbooght  of  driving  the  soldiers 
ften  the  oily*   In  the  midst  of  his  ea- 
deavnnrs,  by  entrpnttcs  rind  by  threats, 
to  qnict  the  itimuli,  Shiracouch,  laden 
with  booty,  arrived  in  the  vicinity.  By 
the  roediutn  of  his  captive,  Hugh  of 
Cetatea,  the  Tork  proposed  to  Almeric 
that  there  eboold  be  a  mntnal  exehange 
of  prisoners,  and  that  on  condition  of  the 
road  into  Syria  being  opened  to  the 
Turk*^,  they  would  quit  Egypt  Accord- 
ingly in  ;\  few  days  the  stantinrds  of  Alme- 
ric and  of  fcshawcr  were  hoisted  on  the 
vails  of  Alexandria;  Saiadm  and  his 
loele  took  the  road  for  Damascus  ;  u 
Christian  waa  pat  into  Cairo,  and  tbe 
kiag  went  to  Aacalon.* 

Peaee  was  never  desired  by  the  Turk- 
ish power's,  except  with  the  view  of 
maknsg  adciilional  preparaUons  for  war. 
The  treaty  between  Ahncric  and  Shira- 
couch was  a  mere  poliiicai  artifice,  and 
when  they  returned  to  their  aeveral 
eoontrtes,  the  aubjugation  of  Egypt  alike 
oocapied  tbe  mind  of  each.  The  natn- 
nil  bounties,  and  the  defenceless  atate  of 
that  land,  presented  to  the  eye  of  ambi- 
iion  an  object  both  worthy  and  easy  of 

•  Archb.  of  Tyre,  961,  974,  and  the  Ar^c 
writers  in  the  13ib  book  of  be  Guignes,  arc 
Wf  anthoritiss  Ibr  the  hitmstiiig  events  in 
njiia,in  1167. 

12 


eonqoett.  Thft  Tinka  and  the  Ohria- 
tiana  eonceaM  their  aelfishness ;  the  one 
party  by  censuring  the  Egyptiana  for 

entering^  into  friendship  with  the  enemies 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  other  party,  by 
pretending  that  the  Eery  ptiaus  had  secretly 
treated  with  Noureddin  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  Latins.    Manuel  Comne- 
nus,  the  Greek  emperoTi  had  lately  given 
his  nieoe  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  jem« 
salem*  and  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  monarchs  which  this  festive  event 
occasioned,  it  was  agreed  thnt  the  impe- 
rial navy  should  aid  the  land  forces  of 
Almeric.     The  grand  master   of  the 
Hospitallers  had  waated  aoeb  treasnrea 
as  were  at  bia  command  in  folly  and 
crime,  and  therefore  urged  the  war.  The 
majority  of  his  order  had  as  little  princi- 
ple as  himself:  yet  some  conirndpfl  ifiat 
peace  was  the  object  of  religion,  and 
that  the  sword  should  never  be  drawn  by 
a  religious  order  for  purposes  of  con- 
quest.  The  Templara  refaaed  aaaiat- 
anoe:  we  will  hope  from  motives  of 
conscience,  and  not  from  jealousy  of  the 
superiority  of  the  forces  of  the  knighta 
of  St.  John.    Their  ronsonin<!r  was  just, 
if  not  sincere,  thai  no  act  of  hostility  had 
been  committed  by  the  caliph,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  no  ground  for  a  hos- 
tile course.   Almeric  bad  the  advantage 
of  Nonreddin  in  point  of  time,  and, 
heading  one  of  the  most  numerous  armies 
that  had  ever  been  raised  in  Palestine, 
he  left  Jemsalcm  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  Hems  in  Syria.    But  lie 
suddenly  turned  to  the  E(?yptian  side, 
crossed  the  desert,  and  in  ten  days  arrived 
at  Palasium.  Tbe  city  was  aoon  atorned 
and  aacked,  and  ao  luriona  were  the 
Christians,  that  they  seemed  to  be  jea- 
lous of  the  Oriental  character  to  inhuma* 
nity.    Some  of  the  Egyptians  sunk  into 
despair,  others  rose  into  couniiie  at  the 
cruelty  of  ilie  Franks.    The  caliph  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Noureddin  ;  and 
so  completely  had  horror  triumphed  over 
Asiatic  delicacy,  that  in  his  letters  he 
enclosed  the  hair  of  the  women  of  hit 
seraglio.  Shawerraiscd  soldiers  in  every 
quartf^r,  and  burnt  the  old  town  of  Fos- 
kat  between  Pclusium  and  Cairo,  iu  or- 
der to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.    On  the  road  from  Pela« 
siom  to  the  capita)  of  Egypt,  the  Chris- 
tiana weie  met  by  the  enToya  of  tbe 
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vizir,  whot  knowing  the  avtriciousness 

of  Almeric,  requested  peace,  and  ofTered 
a  million  pieces  of  sold  as  the  price  ol 
it.  'l^iie  soldiers  aniicipated  nollnii^  but 
the  pillage  of  Uairu ;  but  Alaieric,  blinded 
by  ins  favourite  paBsion,  acquiesced  in 
the  propoeition^  accepted  one  hundred 
thousand  pieces,  and  even  conseaied  to 
a  cessation  of  arms,  in  order  that  the 
remninder  miglil  be  collected  from  the 
Provincials.  Hy  blandishments  and  art- 
ful persurii^Kiiis,  Nhawer  kept  his  allies 
at  rt6i  nil  liie  aruucb  oi  Aleppo  leauiitd 
the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Enraged  at  the 
snccesflful  cunning  of  the  vizir,  Almeric 
shook  off  the  demon  of  avarice  ;  but  the 
moment  for  aciioa  had  passed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  mnke  n  disgraceful  re- 
treat into  Syria.  His  navy  also  h*id  not 
received  the  promised  co-opcraiion  of 
imperial  ships,  and  after  watching  for  a 
short  time  the  entrance  of  the  Nile,  it  re- 
turned 10  the  harhouts  of  Palestine*  All 
the  odium  of  defeat  was  cast  npon  the 
grand  master  of  the  llospitalians.  The 
friends  of  the  king  condemned  the  man 
against  whom  indignation  had  arisen  as 
the  squanderer  of  the  treasures  of  St. 
John;  and  the  knights  partook  of  the 
general  feeling,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
titles  and  honours.* 

Shiracouch,  the  deliverer  of  Egypt, 
received  suf^h  distinguished  marks  of  gra- 
titude from  the  caliph  Adhed,  that  Shawer 
was  alarmed  for  the  existence  of  Ins  own 
authuruy.  In  his  dark  ferocious  bosom 
he  revolved  the  means  of  securing  the 

Serson  of  the  successful  stranger;  but 
efore  he  could  attempt  to  execute  his 
purposes,  he  himself  was  seized  by  Sa- 
ladin  and  his  friends,  and  at  the  command 
of  the  caliph  his  head  was  struck  off. 
Shiracouch  was  then  invested  with  the 
dignities  of  grand  vizir  oi  Kgypt.  But 
be  lived  only  two  mouths  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  He  always  styled  him* 
self  the  subject  of  Noureddin,  and  his 
lieutenant  in  Egypt.  Noureddin  himself 
w;i«  detained  in  Svria  bv  a  war  with  some 
rebellious  subjeris,  and  he  was  too  good 
a  politician  to  throw  all  his  strength  on 
foreign  expeditions,  while  perils  surround- 
ed bis  own  dominions*  On  the  death  of 
Shiracouch  the  emirs  of  his  army  pressed 
their  several  claims  to  the  caliph  for  the 

"  Archb.  of  Tyre,  978^0.  De  Guignsi,  ii. 
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lofty  and  dangerous  station.   Never  had 

there  been  so  bright  an  opportunity  of  re» 
ducing  the  power  of  the  vizir,  and  the 
caliph  therefore  resolved   to  notoinaic 
some  iniiiVKlual,  whose  pretensions  were 
not  founded  on  rank  or  great  success  ia 
arms.   Saladin  had  unwillingly  followed 
his  uncle  to  the  wars :  he  was  devoted  lo 
love  and  pleasure,  and  he  was  almost 
devoid  of  nnthoriiy  in  the  army.  Adhed 
consequently  named  him  grand  vizir. 
For  a  while  the  caliph  appeared  to  be  a 
real  sovereign,  and  the  eiuirs  of  Shira- 
eouch't  ariny  deserted  their  soccesaful 
compeer.   But  some  chiefs,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Curds,  were  recalled,  and 
Saladin  was  so  bountiful  and  judicious  in 
his  distribution  of  (he  treasures  which 
as  chief  niini^^ter  hr  commanded,  that  he 
laid  the  fountlaUoii  of  permanent  power. 
Egypt  was  now  in  the  bauds  of  the  Sy* 
rians,  and  the  people  of  Jemsalem  appre- 
hended that  the  fleets  of  Damietta  would 
ravage  their  coasts,  and  hinder  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pilgrims.    They  resorted 
again  to  iheir  usual  rr snrrce,  when  they 
were  no  longer  a!»ie  lo  assist  themselves, 
and  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  princes 
of  the  west,  and  to  the  emperor  of 
ConBtantino(!4e.   The  tale  of. wo  was 
heard  in  Europe  witl\  oold  commisera- 
tion, and  produced  no  active  assistance; 
htu  Manuel  prepared  a  considrmble  navy 
tor  the  succour  of  the  Franks.  The 
united  forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
laid  siege  to  Damietta:  but  famine,  the 
rains  of  winter,  and,  above  all,  the  negli- 
gence, and  even  treason,  of  some  of  the 
holy  warriors,  rendered  a  fifty  days*  siege 
inefieotoal.    They  were  alarmed  too  by 
ihe  news  that  Noureddin  wa<;  fKi>tening 
HUo  Egypt,  to  check  a  rebellion  which 
some  of  the  nobiliiy  of  the  country  had 
raised  against  the  vizir.    The  march  of 
the  sultan  would  have  been  as  destructive 
to  the  Franks,  as  serviceable  to  Saladin; 
but  it  was  stopped  by  the  general  deso- 
lation which  an  enrthquake  occa?ionrd. 
Most  of  the  cities  in  S^  ria  were  destroyed, 
the  wretched  people  of  Aleppo  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  tields,  round  the  ruins 
of  their  town,  and  even  the  solid  walls 
and  towers  of  Antioch  were  levelled  with 
the  ground.    Yet  Saladin  not  only 
recovered  his  autliorlty  over  Egypt, 
but  took  from  llie  Christians  the  iotvn« 
of  Gaza  and  Darum ;  two  places  which 
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were  rejartled  as  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
ot  PaieHiiiie  on  its  Egyptian  frontier.  On 
one  oeeuion  the  Latms  violated  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  robbed  some  merchants ; 
and  although  Saladin  compelled  them  to 
renew  the  treaty,  yet  they  did  not  return 
the  whole  of  the  plunder,  Nourcddin 
thnnn;hi  that  the  time  was  arrived  for 
taking  from  the  Faiimite  calipli^  the 
▼estige  of  their  spiritual  dignity  :  but  his 
eantioas  lieutenant  dreaded  lest  a  popu- 
lar insurrection  should  be  excited  at  so 
bold  a  revolution.    However,  one  of  his 
council  ascendcil  the  oratory  before  the 
khatib  or  a^eneral  reader,  and  ofTerfMl  t'le 
public  prayer  in  liie  nanie  of  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad.    No  cry  of  nstonishnaent,  no 
burst  of  rage  and  indignation,  at  this 
offence  to  national  pmciples,  broke  the 
solemn  tranquillity  of  devotion.     In  a 
few  days  the  will  of  the  court  spread 
through  the  country,  and  the  people  si- 
lently submitted  to  the  subversion  of 
their  altars.    Adhed  was  stretched  on 
the  bed  of  sickness  during  tliesse  iransac- 
tione ;  and  he  died  in  ignorance  of  the 
revolution.*  Saladin  seized  the  ifnmenie 
stores  of  gold  and  precidus  stones  \v!ii  >h 
the  luxurious  and  magnificent  ppu  t  of 
the  Fatimites  had  amassed.    He  kept  in 
the  seraglio  the  children  of  Adhed,  and 
sold  hi^  slaves.    The  important  change 
was  soon  communicated  to  Bagdad.  The 
grateful  caliph  Mosthadi  sent  a  robe  of 
linen  and  two  swords  to  Saladin*  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  title  of  Noureddin's 
lieutenant  in  Egypt.    The  jrreen  silk  on 


the  p 


in  Eti;ypt  gave  way  to  the 


black  ensigns  of  the  Abassides  :  and  the 
schism  of  two  hundred  years'  duration  in 
the  Moslem  church  was  healed. 

Elated  and  arrogant,  Saladin  began  to 
murmur  at  Iiis  obligation  of  acknow- 
ledging the  lordship  of  Noureddin :  and 
when  summoned  on  some  occasion  of 
war  to  join  his  standard,  he  declined  at- 
tendanre  ;  and  his  ambiiious  spirit  appear- 
ed in  the  frivolity  of  his  excuse.  IS'ou- 
leddin,  in  anger  at  bis  lieulenantt  threat- 
ened to  march  into  Egypt  and  chastise 
Ms  insnbordination.  In  a  council  of  the 
emirs.  Saladin  declared  that  arms  should 
be  taken  up  if  Noureddin  attempted  to 

*  Thrrf  is  no  fnnnr7ntion  fr»r  the  nrrhbi'^hop 
of  Tyre's  aiscrUuu  liiat  baiadin  put  Uim  to 

dsstb* 


execute  his  threat.  But  the  father  of 
Saiadin  stopped  the  liaughi)  and  impetu- 
ous youth,  and  solemnly  protested,  that 
so  absolute  did  he  consider  the  power  of 
Noureddin  to  be,  that  were  he  to  com- 
mand the  head  of  Saladin  to  be  cut  off, 
he  would  not  hesit:itf'  sacrifice  hi*  own 
paicrnal  feelings.  In  moments  of  privacy, 
however,  Nodgemeddin  unfolded  his 
breast  to  his  son.  He  reproached  him 
for  permitting  his  designs  even  to  be  sur- 
mised by  men  who  were  jealous  of  his 
pre-eminence,  and  ready  to  betray  him. 

Noureddin  will  know  all  immedintely. 
Write  to  him  straight,  and  prevent  his 
coming  by  the  humility  of  yonr  submis- 
sion." As  the  oid  politician  appre- 
hended, the  Syrian  lord  was  Informed  of 
the  emirs*  deliberations ;  for,  by  the 
means  of  carrying  pigeons,  he  was  quick- 
ly made  acquainted  with  every  transac- 
tion in  his  vast  empire.  But  an  hum'»U- 
letter  of  Saladin,  and  the  daily  hosliliiiea 
hetween  the  vSyrians  and  the  Latins, 
checked  his  suspicions. 

War  continued  to  rage  between  the 
Christians  and  the  infidels,  but  with  no 
decisive  issues.  Noureddin  was  also 
occupied  in  chastising  rebellious  princes  ; 
and  as  ilio  d»>i'jn  of  Saladin  to  render 
luinselt  mdependeiii  became  every  day 
more  visible,  Noureddin  resolved  to  go 
into  Egypt,  and  take  from  him  the  govern- 
ment.  But  he  was  seized  by  a  quinsey, 
and  died  at  Damascus.  The  strong  ex- 
pression of  Abulfeda,  that  a  volume  could 
not  contain  an  emifncration  of  lus  virtues, 
receives  some  countenance  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  .-'poken  of  by  Chris- 
tians. The  archbishop  of  Tyre  celebrates 
his  justice*  his  elemency,  and  religious 
disposition.*  Though  the  greatest  Musel- 
man  prince  of  his  age,  he  was  as  simple 
in  his  dress  as  the  meanest  pheasant. 
In  his  reisn  the  laws  were  so  well 


*  Noareddin  had  oeeanon  to  TBdnoe  into 

^ood  ohediencc  Kilidge  Arttlan  11.  the  sultan  of 
Iconium  ;  and  the  first  rontlttion  in  the  treaty 
was,  thut  lie  should  make  a  new  profession  of 
faith ;  for  h«  wm  susfMcied  of  heing  •tteehod  lo 
ihc  M'c\  of  philosophers.  Bon  Tjalir,  I.  f)?!.  I 
mny  add,  some  people  thought  that  he  wished  to 
become  a  Christian :  and  the  Pope  wrote  biin  a 
kmg  letter  on  the  subject,  which,  if  aoy  person 
be  troubled  with  insomnium,  he  may  read  M. 
Paris,  p.  94,  t^7.  The  good  CathoUca  thought, 
that  in  conaequence  of  this  letter,  the  •altan  wm 
Ibpiiasdinscerst 
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administered,  thatDamaseoe  wae  crowded 
with  etraogera.  The  public  revennea 
were  never  diatributed  by  the  king  ex- 
cept io  the  preaence  of  ihe  doctors  of  the 


The  marriage  of  Almeric  with  Agoea 
de  Counenay  gave  birth  to  tlie  seventh 
monarch  of  JeruaaleiQ.    But  Baldwin 

IV.  wae  a  leper:  after  many  struggles 


law  ;  and  so  sma!!  a  portion  did  he  reserve  with  disease,  he  fomn!  tint  his  corporeal 
for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  that  his  |  infirmities  iiicapaciiaicd  him 
queen  complained  of  his  parsimony. 
But  he  replied,  **  I  fear  God,  and  am  nu 
more  thun  the  treasurer  of  the  Moslems. 
Their  property  1  cannot  alienate ;  but  I 
still  potaeaa  three  ahopa  in  the  city  of 
Hems  ,*  these  you  may  takOt  and  these 
alone  lean  bestow.**  In  every  part  ofliis 
dominions  he  built  mosques  nnd  hos- 
pitals, and  places  of  rej'rcshmcni  for  tra- 
vellers. The  ascetic,  too,  might  tiud  a 
convent,  nnd  the  studious  a  school.  Bui 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  iiis  institutions 
was  a  tribunal  for  the  redrese  of  wrongs 
which  emirs  and  governora  had  com- 
mitted on  their  subjects.  Power  ac- 
knowledged the  dignity  of  genius  ;  for 
men  of  learning  were  so  nuich  the  objects 
of  hia  allenlion,  that  he  arose  to  meet 
them,  and  never  required  iliem  to  ob- 
serve the  Asiatic  custom  of  simtding  in 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign.* 

The  death  of  the  Syrian  lord  was 
heard  of  with  joy  by  the  Franks,  Al- 
meric  suddenly  marched  an  army  to 
Paneas.  The  widow  of  Noureddin  com- 
mnnded  tlie  fortress,  and  cndenvoured  to 
purchase  peace  from  the  king,  Bui,  in 
order  to  extort  a  larger  sum,  he  laid 
vicTorons siege  to  the  place.  After  fifteen 
days,  however,  of  iuce2>sant  attacks,  be 
abandoned  the  country,  having  first  ac- 
cepted the  money  which  the  garrison  had 
offered  at  the  commencement.  This 


Ironi  p':'*"- 
formiui^  the  royal  functions;    nnil  tie 
ciwnnmied  the  government  to  a  French 
cavalier  named  Guy  dc  Lusignan,  who 
had  married  Sybilla,  daughter  of  Alme* 
ric,  and  widow  of  a  lord  of  the  Montfer* 
rat  family.    But  the  regent  had  neither 
talents  nor  courage  for  the  ditTicult  office  : 
the  kingdom  was  torn  with  the  di5!?«en« 
sions  of  the  royal  family  ;  r\m\  Baldwin 
summoned  his  brother-i;]-l  iw  u*  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  annulling  a  inarriuge, 
which  the  proud  barons  declared  ought 
nerer  to  have  been  contracted  between  a 
royal  heireas  and  a  simple  gentleman. 
But  Lusignan  failed  to  appear;  the  pa- 
triarchs and  the  grand  masters  interceded 
for  him;  but  the  king  would  not  re- 
ceive him  again  to  favour  ;  and  by  a  new 
act  of  stale  he  jrave  the  crown  to  the  in- 
fant son  of  his  &»»ier  Sybilla  and  her 
Italian   lord.     Raymond  II.  count  of 
Tripoli,  was  nominated  regent ;  andt  in 
order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  aelfiah- 
nesa,  be  insisted  that  the  custody  of  Ihe 

tiimaiion  of  liiia  to  iho  year  1475  wis  written 
in  oM  Fnneh,  by  Hugh  Plagon,  a  man  who 

Uved  at  Rome  in  the  tliirtcpnlh  ct  ntn-v.  h  U 
contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Marlenne,  VeL 
Scrip.  Amp.  ColL  1  have  fuuud  it  of  the 
highcfft  value.  I  have  bad  gieat  aid  ffom  the  work 
on  the  holy  wars  of  Bernard  the  treasurer.  The 
author  flourished  in  the  midtlle  of  the  thirteenth 


century  ;  and  his  tK>ok  cloees  widi  the  evenlB  of 
the  year  1890.   He  e^dently  took  a  great  deal 

was  the  last  event  of  the  feeble  reign  of  from  William  of  Tyre  and  other  respectable  au- 
Almeric.    He  died  on  bis  return  to  Jeru-   thoritirs :  huthe  is  occagionallyorisinaK  and  never 


salem.  Avarice  had  for  year.s  been  in 
him  a  far  more  powerfnl  pasi^ion  than 
ambition.  He  was  cold,  selfish,  mean, 
and  degenerate.  He  was  less  learned 
than  hia  brother,  though  hia  diapoaition 
to  taeiUirnity  and  seriousness  was  favonr- 
able  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Both  kings  studied,  and,  to  some  extent, 
practised  religion  ;  but  as  Baldwin  was 
the  greater  friend  ofthecleruv,  his  cha- 
racter has  descended  to  posterity  in  a 
more  lofty  strain  of  panegyric.t 

•  D'Hprbelot,  art  iN'ouredclin. 

t  Archb.  of  Tyre,  956^7,  981,  995.  De 
Ouignes,  it  811.  My  ''iatthfal  cfaroai- 
eter,"  W iUian  of  Tyiei  new  ftik  0S»  A 


was  an  abject  copyist.  The  work  waj*  origi- 
nally written  in  rVench,  and  was  then  trina- 

hitt-d  into  Latin  by  Mme  Italian  writer,  and  m 
this  veralfication  it  is  contained  in  the  !«eventh 
volume  of  Muraton's  Collection  of  Iialian  Hi>u 
toriane.  Another  work  of  a  eompiler,  whirh, 
in  the  dearth  of  original  writers,  I  have  fouiiJ 
of  Ui^e.  is  thiit  of  Marin  Sanudo,  detto  Tor^eilo. 
a  noble  Venetian,  who  lired  in  the  fourleeath 
century.  He  made  five  journeys  into  Armenia, 
8yria,  Egypt,  «Scc.  He  was  a  man  of  large  in- 
quiry, am!  has  given  the  hit^tory,  and  «!oscril<^ 
the  natural,  social,  and  political  condition  of  the 
countriea  which  be  visited.  He  was  fanaticallr 
bant  on  the  neeenitj  uid  advantaers  of  a  new 
crusade :  he  pressed  Pope  John  to  soronJ 

him;  he  travelled  through  Korope;  vi^iletl  the 
great;  expldned  to  them  the  sUile  of  the  East ; 
but  he  could  Qd  obtain  any 
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young  moDareh  shoQld  be  with  Jos- 
celyn  de  Coortenay ;  that  the  castles 
and  forircsises  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
kept  by  the  two  military  orders,  except 


yielded  to  eiicnmft&Dces,  wad  look  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  new  king  and  queen.* 
The  count  of  Tripoli  still  withheld  hit 

allegiance  ;  Guy  de  Lusignan,  as  violeni 


added,  ihai  if  lialdwia  V.  siiiouid  die  in 
his  minority,  Raymond  was  to  continue 
regent  till  the  Pope,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  had  decided  between  the  rival 
clainns  of  Sybilla  and  of  Isabella  the 
daughter  of  Almeric  by  Mary  his  second 


ilie  town  of  Beritus,  the  revenues  of  as  he  was  weak,  besieged  him  in  Tibe- 
which  ought  to  support  the  (lirfnily  of  rias;  Raymond  allied  himself  with  Sila- 
the  reiTcncv.    The  imporniit  r!nu><e  was  din,  and  nobly  declared  that  he  would 

not  make  peace  with  the  usurper  tiii  the 
town  of  Beritns  waa  restored  to  himself 
as  regent,  t  >  His  Moselraan  allies  era?ed 
his  permission  to  pass  into  the  royal  ter* 
ritories.  The  count  of  Tripoli  was  di- 
vided in  his  good  disposition  to  the 
Phristinns,  and  hi'*  fear  of  llie  anger  of 
JSalatlui  ;  nnd  he  enc!r:ivnnrf d  to  reron- 
cilc  his  ilulies  by  allow uig  Uie  .Museimans 
to  cross  tlie  Jordan  in  the  morning,  and 
to  repass  it  in  the  evening.  He  warned 
the  Christians  against  quitting  their 
homes  during  this  singular  incursion  of 
the  Moslems;  but  the  imprudence  of  tlie 
grand  Master  of  the  Templars  broke  the 
peace.  One  hundred  nnd  forty  knights 
fearlessly  attacked  seven  thousand  Musei- 
mans ;  but  only  two  of  the  cavaliers  sur- 


wife.*    lialdwiu  IV.  (lit  !  within  three 

ispo-iiion  of  his 


lit; 


years  after  this  wise  v 
kingdom  hud  been  made  ;  and  iiis  death 
waa  quickly  followed  by  that  of  the  in- 
fant monarch*  The  resolutions  of  the 
council  were  forgotten  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  ambition  ;  Joscelyn  de  Courte- 
nay  seized  Reritu?  ;  the  patriarch  was 
the  friend  of  Syl)ilia  ;  the  grand  master 
of  the  Tptnplars  haled  the  count  of  Tri- 
poli ;  and  with  this  co  operation  of  ui- 


lerepis,  Sybilla  and  her  husband,  Guy  I  vived  to  repent  of  their  rashness. 


de  Lusignau,  became  queen  and  king 
of  Jernsalem.t  The  injustice  and  sud- 
denness of  this  measure  filled  the  country 
with  amazement.  The  barons  were  in- 
dignant at  this  defiance  of  their  power; 
and  as  Guy  de  Lusignan  had  more  of  the 
courtly  than  the  martial  virtues,  they  de- 
spised their  new  soverei<rn.t  They 
plnceti  their  hopes  on  Humphrey  de 
Thoron  ;  but  he  pusillanimously  declined 
the  honour  of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Sybilla's  genius  awed  him  into  sub- 
mission*    Most  of  the  barons  then 


♦  Archb.  of  Tyre,  1040-1043.  Cont.  of  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  in  Martenne,  tol.  v.  p.  585,  &^ 
Bemardas,  e.  146,  p.  781.  habdla  was  at  that 
time  marriedto  Huaiplircy,  lord  of  Thonm. 
•j-  Bemardus,  a.  147,  p.  IS'Z. 
^  So  despicable  was  Guy  de  Lusignan,  that 
his  faffodierGeoflrey  waa  rii^t  to  saying,  thoao 
who  made  my  brother  a  kin^,  would  have  made 
mc  a  goJ  if  thoy  hml  known  me  "  fJnv  (in 
Luaignaa  was  duipicabte  for  bis  critucti  m  well 
aa  for  bia  wetkneaa.   He  had  murdered  Patric, 


earl  of  Salisbury.    Henry  II.  banished  him  from 

the  En{;li.-<h  dominions  in  France,  tho  serne  of|  people  were  imposen!  upon  by  the  grandeur  of 


At  this  period  the  power  of  Saladin 
had  attained  its  height,  and  the  hour  was 
come  when  the  Latins  were  to  feel  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the  Consolidation  of 
the  Muselman  strength.  By  the  repnta;- 
tion  of  his  talents  and  military  virtues, 

*  Hoveden  and  some  other  English  writers 
have  recorded  a  story,  that  the  count  of  Tripoli 
and  bis  friends  proiiered  their  allegiance  to  the 
qaeen,  upon  tfie  leeeoaable  condition  that  ahe 
dioold  be  divorced  from  Lusignan,  and  should 
choose  such  a  person  for  the  partner  of  her  throne 
as  would  be  able  to  defend  the  kingdom.  To 
this  pr^poaal  the  queen  eTpreewd  a  ready  aweiit, 
requiring  from  the  barons  in  return  their  oaths 
that  thoy  would  acknowlod  '^'o  for  «iovcrcign  whom- 
soever ahe  elected,  la  lull  expectation  that  the 
choice  would  fall  on  the  powerful  count  of 
Tripoli,  they  subscribed  to  the  torme.  A  sen* 
tence  of  ilivorre  from  Luslgnan  waa  easily  ob- 
tained by  thv  qaeen ;  and  the  ceremony  of  her 
coronation  took  phwew  After  the  had  been 
crowned,  she  put  the  diadem  on  tho  head  of 
T.usignan  :  she  saluted  him  as  her  hushar.il,  bent 
the  knee  to  him  as  king,  and  cried  aloud  in  a 
commanding  voiee  and  gertQie»  **  thoae  whom 
God  hae  joinid,  man  mnit  not  ■epataie*'*  The 


the  murder ;  the  exile  assumed  the  cross,  and 
went  to  the  Holy  Land.  Hoveden,  p.  514.  Dui?- 
dale,  Baronafi^e,  vol.  i,  p.  175.  Virilaire,  in  bis 
tr.ii^eily  of  Zara.  has  mn  V  Lusignan  a  bravo  and 
noble  pcreonagc  ;  with  the  same  poetical  license 
as*  Rowc  used,  when  be  adorned  Tamerlane  with 
every  virtoe  imder  hsavan. 
12* 


the  spectacle;  and  the  astonished  lords  were 
obliged  to  submit  But  much  credit  eannot  be 
given  to  this  entertaining  story  ;  for  it  is  at 
total  variance  with  the  narratives  of  Plagon  and 
Coggcshall,  who  are  far  better  witnesses  than 
Hoveden. 
t  Bemardtti,  Si  140, 141. 
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by  policy,  by  ariificet  and  also  by  the  I  compliahments  ooee  more  found  their 

dagtrer  (for  in  those  tlnys  people  saw'  admirers;  llie  l:u!y  of  Karac  and  Mon- 
whal  was  passing,  and  kept  a  profound  ire  il  gave  hini  lu  r  hand  and  haroiiv  : 
silence),  by  all  ilic;:*^  means,  Sahulin  be-  and  xhm  by  his  tirst  and  his  ilurd  rnar- 
cauie  lord  of  Synu  and  Egypi;  the  I  riage,  lie  became  a  powerful  lord  ou  ihe 
luineaof  the  aonaof  Noureddia  were  '  "  *  '  . 
obliierated  from  the  coins  of  Ihe  king- 
dom, and  the  books  of  the  mosque,  and 
the  atabeks  of  Syria  aunk  ioui  oblivion. 
In  his  rise  to  supreme  dominion,  he  was 
often  obliged  to  cheek  his  master-pas- 
sum,  hatred  of  the  Clinslians  :  and 
though,  irom  the  deaili  ui  Auncnc  lo  the 
aeeeaaion  of  Guy,  the  Latin  kingdom 
could  not  boast  perfect  peace,*  yet  the 
balance  of  power  remained  in  its  usual 
state,  for  Saladin*a  wars  in  Syria  did 
not  allow  him  to  overwhelm  the  Frnnks. 
His  love  of  religious  hosiiliiies  wanted 
no  stimulus,  hut  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  baroDs  of  the  kingdom  ui  Jerusalem 
would*  have  drifea  the  most  peaoeable 
monarch  to  war.  In  the  ▼iciasilodes  of 
fortune,  Reginald,t  lord  of  Antioch,  had 
recovered  his  liberty,  but  he  again  found 
himself  a  soldier  of  chance,  for  Constan- 
tia  was  dead,  and  her  son  had  taken  the 
reios  of  government.   His  superlicial  ac- 


*  The  wtn  between  Seledin  and  (be  Chrie> 

tians,  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IV.,  aro  nut  worthy 
of  detail,  for  they  led  to  no  decisive  Lssue.  One 
circumstance,  however,  should  be  lueutioned.  A 
finr  hundred  of  the  military  orders  fe«rl««ily 
attacked  Bomc  thousand  Muselmans.  Only  two 
or  three  of  the  valiant  baiid  survived  the  battle. 
The  bravery  of  the  troop  was  so  heroic  as  lo 
receive  the  a  I  mr  aiun  of  the  enemy.  8ome  of 
the  knic^h!?,  ilier  having  lost  their  8Word><.  tlircw 
themselves  oa  the  i'oe,  and  fought  with  their 
fista.  Othem  drew  theSeraeenUn  arrows  from 
their  bodies,  and  harled  them  at  the  {oe»  Oae 
of  the  Tempfnr'i,  nnmed  JamesdeMaille,  mounted 
on  a  while  ikotM,  ibught  so  nobly,  that  the  Sa- 
laeeae  called  him  8t  Oeorfe,  and,  lAer  the 
battle,  they  hung  over  him  with  respect,  and 
even  tlrnnk  his  blood,  thinkinjj  they  could  tfiereby 
acquire  iiis  courage.  Coggeiihall,  p.  547,  652. 
HiaL  HIeroe.  in  Bongtrains,  p.  1I6I.  The 
last-quoted  historian  adds  a  circumstance,  which, 
if  Mr.  Burke  had  known  of,  he  certainly  would 
have  iatroduceil  into  his  opeotug  speech  on 
HasUngs*s  impeaduneat,  as  t  betntifiil  eoanter- 
part  to  a  well-knowB  deficale  tale  he  told  on  dwt 
occasion, 

f  Tho  previous  history  of  K^inalU  will  be 
found  in  «  eobeeqneot  page,  wluni  the  general 

hi-itory  of  Antioch  is  detailed.  I  have  avoided 
much  confusion  and  obscurity  by  arran^iiis;  and 
classifying  events :  and  the  present  oisc  is  aimo«t 
the  only  one  wticre  that  mode  of  wiitUlf  has 
been  attended  with  ineonvtniaoce. 


Arabian  frontiers  of  Palestine.  Bot«  in 
contempt  of  all  existing  treaties  of  peace 

between  the  nations,  Reginald  inces* 
santly  plundered  and  devnsuied  the  Mos* 
letn  stales.  Saladin  called  for  redres? 
from  the  court  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  go- 
vernment was  loo  feeble  to  chastise  a 
powerful  ruiiiao :  and  iu  revenge,  liie 
Moslems  seixed  as  prisoners  fifteen  ban* 
dred  pilgrims  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  the  Egyptian  coast.  But  Reginald 
was  unchanged ;  he  intercepted  the  cara* 
vnns  between  India  and  Egypt,  and  even 
advanced  to  the  vallev  of  Hnbid,  within 
ten  miles  from  Medina.*  The  sacrile- 
gious debigns  and  ceaseless  rohbened  of 

the  lord  of  Karac  inflamed  the  anger  of 
Saladin  to  madness,  and  he  swore  by 
God  and  his  prophet  that  he  would  re- 
tort the  aggressions,  aud  plunge  his 

sword  into  the  heart  of  the  infidel  do^. 
When  irdnquilliiy  succeeded  fierre  civil 
discord,  Saladin  summoned  his  1  urks  to 
his  standard,  and  tifty  thousuui!  horse, 
and  a  multitude  of  foot  soldiers,  heard 
with  joy  their  leader^s  intention  to  eap- 
ture  Jerusalem  itself.  After  some  vicis- 
situdes of  war,  he  removed  the  seat  of 
hostility  lo  the  castle  of  Tiberias,  which 
was  at  that  lime  the  residence  of  the  wife 
of  the  count  of  Tripoli.  As  soon  as  the 
Muselman  storm  began  to  blacken  the 
horiaon  of  Ihe  Christians,  the  magnaoi- 
mous  Raymond  forgot  the  ihjostioe  of 
Lttsignan,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
general  good.  When  the  news  of  the 
siene  of  Tiborinx  re  u-hod  Jeru.«'alcm,  the 
count  of  TripoU  declared  that  he  would 
willingly  suffer  his  city  to  become  ihe 
prey  of  the  Muselmans,  and  advised  the 
king  to  adhere  to  the  uetics  of  defenaite 
war,  and  in  time  the  Saraeenian  army 
would  be  dissolved  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  water  and  provisions.  But  the  grand 
master  of  tho  Templars  persuaded  the 
feeble  Lusignan  that  there  was  ireacherv 
veiled  under  this  apparent  disinterested- 
ness ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  reifoUed 
that  arms  should  be  opposed  by  arms. 
Many  of  the  towns  were  drained  of  their 
soldiers,  and  popnlar  impatience  eo-ope» 
•AitiuUbda,ivr63. 
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rated  wiih  ihc  precipitancy  of  the  mo-  1  In  the  limo  ol"  ilie  Crusades,  clemency 
narch.  Every  breast  beat  iiigh  witli  the  to  tlie  vanquis.hed  was  not  the  virtue  of 
noble   thought   of    exierminating    the   Christians,  and  it  lias  in  no  ago  been  the 


Museluiaus,  and  prudence  never  wins- 
pered  thai  there  was  danger  ia  placing 
Uie  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  on  the  event 
of  a  single  battle.    Saladin  was  encamps 
t  d  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the 
christians  hastened  to  encounter  him. 
But  they  soon  experienced  those  evils, 
from  heal  and  thirst,  which  the  count  of 
Tripoli  had  prophesied  would  be  the  fate 
ui  their  foes  it'  the  Christians  remained 
at  rest.   In  the  plain  near  Tiberias  the 
two  armies  ihet  in  eonfliet.  For  a  whole 
day  the  engagement  was  in  snspense, 
and  at  night,  the  Latins  retired  to  some 
rocks,  whose  desolation  and  want  of  wa- 
ter had  compelled  them  to  try  the  fortune 
of  a  !>atde.    The  heat  of  a  6yriau  sum- 
mer's night  was  rendered  doubly  horrid, 
because  the  baracens  set  ^re  to  &ome 
woods  which  surrounded  the  Christian 
eamp.   In  the  morning,  the  two  armies 
were  for  a  while  stationary,  in  seeming 
consciousness  that  the  fate  of  the  Mos* 
lem  and  the  Christian  worlds  was  in 
their  hands.    But  when  the  sun  arose, 
t'ic  Latins  uttered  their  shout  of  war,  the 
J  urks  answered  by  the  clangor  of  their 
Uuuil)ti3  and  atabals,  and  the  sanguinary 
tumult  began.    The  bibhops  and  clergy 
were,  according  to  custom,  the  nourish- 
era  of  martial  virtue.  They  ran  through 
the  ranks,  cheering  the  soldiers  of  the 
church  militant.    The  piece  of  the  true 
cross  was  placed  on  a  hillock,  and  the 
broken    squadrons    continually  rallied 
round  it.    Piety  was  equally  ethcacioiis 
on   ilic  minds  of  the  Mustlmans  ;  ond 
the  iSaraccniaa  haired  ul  inlideis  was  en- 
kiadied  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  Christians.   The  crescent  had  more 
nnmerous  supporters  than  the  cross,  snd 
for  that  reason  triumphed.    The  battle 
ended  in  the  massacre  of  the  I^atins. 
They  who  fell  in  tfic  tieM  were  few  in 
number  when  compared  wiih  those  who 
were  **lain  in  the  flight,  or  were  hniled 
from  the  precipices.    The  fragment  of 
holy  wood  was  taken  from  the  hands  of 
ibe  bishop  of  Acre.  The  king,  the  mas- 
lar  of  the  Templars,  and  the  msrquis  of 
Montferrat,  were  captured.  The  chief  of 
the  Hospitalians  il^d  as  far  as  AscaloSf 
and  then  died  of  his  wounds.* 

*  UsKoU,  ch.  vi.  Sieub,  Ub,liL  cap.  avi,  xvii., 


quality  of  the  Moslems.  The  valour  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitalians  should 
have  been  respected  by  the  brave  and 
victorious  M use  1  man  ;  but  he  hated  them 
because  he  had  feared  them,  and  death, 
or  conversion  to  Islamism,  was  the  only 
choice  which  he  oflfered  to  «!inh  the 
knights  as  had  been  made  prisoners.  On 
this  dreadful  occasion,  no  selfish  and 
secular  consideraiiuub  oLaUucied  the 
principles  of  virtue;  the  religious  hero- 
ism of  the  cavsliera  equslled  their  mili- 
tary firmness,  and  all  of  them  showed  by 
their  manner  of  dying  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions.*  The  king  and  nobi* 
lily  anticipated  tlie  choice  of  apostacy  or 
martyrdom  ;  but  Saladin  presented  a  cup 
of  ice  water  to  Lusignan,  and  by  that  act 
of  hospitality  assured  him  ol  his  life.  The 
kinff  wished  to  pass  the  vessel  to  Regi- 
nald, lord  of  Karae:  but  Saladin  de- 
clared  that  the  violator  of  truces  deserved 
no  mercy,  and  that,  in  retribution  for  the 
attack  which  he  had  meditated  upon  the 
holy  cities  in  Arabia,  he  must  die  or  re- 
nounce his  religion.  His  death  was 
more  honourable  than  his  life ;  virtue 
had  been  stifled,  but  not  totally  extin- 
guished in  the  breast  of  Chaiillon  ;  and 
at  this  fatal  moment  he  shone  a  religious 
hero,  and  avowed  that  no  Christian 
should  preserve  his  eiistence  on  base 
conditions.  The  scimetar  of  the  Musel- 
man  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  No 
more  blood  was  shed,  but  the  vanouishcd 
king  and  nobility  were  detamed  as  pri- 
soners till  their  ransom  should  be  agreed 
upon.t 

and  xviii,  Bohadin,  ch.  xxxv.  Matthew  Paris*, 
James  de  Vitry,  and  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  history  of  Jerusalem,  at  ibo  end  of  the  first 
votsias  of  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Franco*,  tpeak  in 
vrry  general  terms  of  this  eventful  biitlle.  One 
ot  the  Templars,  in  a  kttcr  which  is  preserved 
in  Hovcden,  p.  637,  estimates  the  loss  of  the 
CbriituuM  at  thirty  thoiuand ! !  But  thsre were 
;)n!y  twelve  hundred  loricati  and  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers  engaged.  Jaoiee  de  Yitiyt 

p.  1118. 

*  Ii  appears,  Ireni  the  letter  dted  in  the  last 

note,  that  two  hundred  and  thirty  Templais 

were  killed  by  Sfttadin  after  the  battle  of  Tiberias. 
The  number  of  the  Hospitaiian  heroes  I  cannot 
find. 

t  D'Herhdot,  srt.  8slshsddim  foL  SI,  p 
177. 
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After  having  oHered  tlianks  to  God  and  superslilion  which  had  given  birth  to  the 
his  prophet  tor  the  victory  al  'I'lberia.s,  holy  wars,  tiie  Christians  declared  that 
Saladia  heizan  to  reap  ilie  consequences,  tliey  would  not  resifin  to  the  infidels  ihe 
Acre,  Jalla,  Cesarea,  and  lierilu:*,  had  place  where  tiie  Savioia  had  died,  Sa- 
been  drained  of  their  garrisons,  and  ladin  was  indignani  al  this  rejection  af 
therefore  yielded  to  liim.  Tiberias,  the  |  his  kindness,  and  swore  lo  enter  tbe 
immediate  occasion  of  the  battle,  also  fell,  I  place  sword  in  band,  and  retaliate  the 
and  the  heroes  of  Asia  encompassed  dr( miful  carnage  which  the  Franks  had 


Tyre,  The  citizens  were  prepared  to 
deliver  the  keys  to  Sahuliii ;  hut  the 
bravery  of  a  young  cavalier  revived  their 
noble  spirit.  Conrad,*  a  i-oii  of  William 
111.  marquis  of  Monlferral,  was  one  of 
the  uiosl  adventurous  knights  of  the  day. 
Hit  senriees  at  Consianlinople,  in  quell- 
inii  a  rebellion,  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor's  sister;  but  he 
quicl&ly  left  the  palaces  of  luxury  for  the 
theatre  of  honour.  Before  his  arrival  in 
Palestine,  the  Muselmans  had  triumphed 
near  Tiberias,  and  Conrad  heard  that  in 
the  {Tcneral  wreck  of  the  Christian  alfairs 
iiis  father  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Saladia.  He  repaired  to  Tyre,  and  his 
bold  attitude  cheeked  the  Turks,  who 
withdrew  to  the  more  important  city  of 
Ascalon.  In  the  anxiety  of  doubt,  Bala- 
din  was  cruel;  but  when  success  was 
certain,  he  was  generally  mercifr.l.  He 
olfered  peace  to  the  Ascalon lans ;  but 
they  cried  that  they  cared  not  for  their 
own  lives :  it  was  only  the  slate  of  iheir 


made  in  the  days  of  Godfrey  of  BooUIod. 

The  people  cast  their  eyes  on  Balean  of 
Ibelin  as  their  ronim-inder.  T!ie  veteran 
organized  the  forces,  and  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  citizens.  So  great 
was  the  enthusiasm,  liiat  the  clergy  con* 
tributed  tbe  golden  ornaments  of  the 
cburefaes,  which  were  all  carried  to  the 
mint,  and  converted  into  money.  SaU- 
din  attacked  the  western^  and  then  tb» 
northern  sides  of  the  wdls.  Duriiif 
fourteen  days  there  were  various  en^ng-e- 
ments  ;  but  the  Christians,  thoutrh  brave 
to  desperation,  could  never  destroy  the 
military  engines  of  the  Muselmans.  Tbe 
conflicts  were  dreadful ;  every  one  fear- 
lessly exposed  his  life,  beeause  tbe  Moe* 
lem  fanatics  were  eonscious  that  if  they 
died  they  should  instantly  drink  of  the 
waters  of  Paradise,  and  because  the 
Christians  were  hnppy  in  exchanging 
an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  Jerusalem.  At 
the  pod  of  fonrleen  days  the  Latins  dis- 
covered that  the  walls  near  the  gate  of 


ehildren,  and  of  the  kin^  of  Jerusalem, ,  St.  Stephen's  were  undenimied.  From 


that  they  regarded.  Saladin  Was  affected 
by  their  disinterestedness ;  he  took  them 
under  his  protection,  and  promised  soon 

to  set  the  king  at  liberty. 


that  moment  the  defence  of  the  city  wms 
abandoned;  the  clergy  prayed  for  the 
miraculous  protection  of  heaveiit  the 
soldiers  threw  down  their  arms,  and 


Jerusalem  became  the  refuge  for  such  crowded  into  the  churches.    The  con- 


of  the  Christians  as  had  escaped  the 
sword  or  the  chains  of  the  Turks.  One 
hundred  thousand  people  arei»aid  lo  have 
been  in  the  place:  but  so  few  were  the 
soldiers,  and  so  feeble  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  queen,  that  the  Holy  City 
was  no  object  of  terror.  Saladin  de- 
clared his  unwillingness  to  stain  with 
human  blood  a  spot  whieli  even  the  Turks 
held  in  reverence,  as  having  been  sanc- 
tified by  the  presence  of  many  of  God's 
ni#'ssengers.  lie  offered  the  people,  on 
condition  of  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
money  and  settlements  in  Syria.  Pru- 
dence suggested  the  acceptance  of  this 
offer,  but,,  dinging  lo  that  feeling  of 


*  Conrad  and  the  husband  Sybilla, 
'  in  p.  137,  were  biethAis, 


sternatton  was  augmented  hv  ihe  disco- 
very of  a  correspondence  between  some 
Greeks  that  were  in  the  place  and  the 
Muselmans.  The  Latins  then  recol- 
lected the  proffered  clemency  of  Saladia, 
and  a  deputation  of  them  implored  a  re- 
newal of  it.  But  ho  urged  the  force  of 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  and  that  it 
was  ridiculous  to  capitulate  for  a  fallen 
town.  But,  said  he,  if  you  will  Hurrender 
thn  city  to  me,  I  will  behave  to  you  with 
mercy,  and  allow  you  to  redeem  the  in- 
habitants. After  some  deliberation,  the 
Christians  resolved  to  trust  the  generosity 
of  the  conqueror*  Saladin  stipulated  lhas 
the  military  and  nobles  should  be  esooftsd 
to  Tyre,  and  that  the  Latin  population 
should  become  slaves,  if  they  were  not 
ransomed  at  the  rate  of  leu  orowiis  of 
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fold  for  a  man,  five  for  a  womiOi  tnd 

one  for  a  child.* 

After  four  days  had  been  consumed  by 
the  miserable  inhabitaiUs  in  weeping  over 
and  embracing  the  holy  sepulchre  and 
other  sacred  places,  the  Latins  left  the 
ct^f  and  ptiied  through  the  enemy's 
eunp.  Children  of  all  agee  dang  round 
their  mothers,  and  the  strength  of  the 
fathers  was  used  in  bearing  away  some 
little  portion  of  their  household  furniture. 
In  solemn  procession,  the  clcrfry,  the 
qoeen,  and  her  retinue  of  ladies  luiluwcd. 
Saladin  advinced  to  meet  them,  and  his 
heart  melted  with  compasaion,  when 
they  approached  him  in  the  attitude  and 
with  the  air  of  aappUanti.  The  softened 
warrior  uttered  some  words  of  pity,  and 
ihe  women,  encounigfil  hy  his  sympa- 
thising tenderness,  declared  that  one 
wurd  of  his  would  remove  their  distress. 
**0or  fortnnes  and  poseeftiona,"  they 
coatinoedt  ^  you  may  freely  enjoy ;  bat 
nstore  to  us  our  fathers,  our  husbands, 
and  oar  brothers.  With  theae  dear  ob- 
jects we  cannot  be  entirely  miserable. 


the  sepulchre,  and  for  two  days  dragged 
through  the  mire  of  the  streets.  The 
bells  of  the  churches  were  melted, 
and  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  mosque 
of  Omar  were  purified  with  Damascene 
rose-water.  Prayers  and  thanksgivings 
were  offered  to  Hea? en  for  the  victory  ; 
all  individnal  merit  was  forgotten,  and 
the  conqueat  of  Jerusalem  was  attributed 
to  the  bounty  of  God,  and  his  desire  for 
the  universal  influence  of  Islamism.* 
Ascalon,  finodicen,  Gabala,  Sidon,  Naza- 
reth, Beihlelicm,  all  those  places,  and 
their  territories,  fell  when  their  great 
support  wet  gone,  and  Tyre  was  almost 
the  only  town  of  consequence  which 
remained  to  the  Christians.f  Tboogll 
the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  kingdom  was 
lost,  all  was  not  lost,  and  the  defence  of 
Tyre  presents  some  interesting  scenes, 
Saladin  again  prepared  to  level  that  city 
with  the  ground,  and  was  again  oppoaed 
by  the  reliant  Conrad.  The  Tynans 
felt  the  indissoluble  union  subsisting  be- 
tween tlie  reciproeal  duties  of  allegiance 
and  protection,  and  bound  themselves. 


They  will  take  care  of  us,  and  thai  God   in  the  event  of  success,  to  acknowledge 


^\.ioin  we  reverence,  and  who  provides 
for  the  birds  of  the  air,  will  not  forget 
our  children.**  It  is  the  generous  remark 
of  an  enemy»  that  Saladin  was  in  nothing 
a  barbarian  but  in  name.  With  courteous 
clemency  he  released  all  the  prisoners 
whom  the  women  requested,  and  loaded 
them  with  presents.  This  action,  worthy 
01  a  gentle  and  Christian  knight,  was 
not  the  consequence  of  a  transient  feeling 
of  humanity ;  for  when  he  entered  the 
dty  of  Jerusalem,  and  heard  of  the  tender 
care  with  which  the  military  friars  of  St. 
John  treated  the  sick,  he  allowed  ten  of 
the  order  to  remain  in  their  hospital  till 
they  could  complete  the  work  of  huma- 
niiy.f 

The  infidels  were  once  more  esta- 
Uithed  in  Jerusalem.  The  great  cross 
Was  taken  down  from  the  chureh  of 

*  B«rD«rddii^96,  Cootinualioii  of  Wfif- 
li»Jn,ni2,  6cc, 

t  bernariius,  p.  801.  Contin.  William  of 
Tyre,  p.  618,  dee.  B«Md.  p.  48ft.  In  eoRM* 
^oeoce  of  pecuniary  redenapUon,  and  Saiadin's 
irenCTo^ity  to  Ihrliu  and  otlu'r  harons,  only  a 
t«^w  thousanil  people  remained  prisoners.  Many 
of  lbs  Chrirtsana  who  left  Jerankm  want  to 
AnUoeh;  but  Bohaiaood  not  only  denied  them 
hosipitality.  but  e»en  stripped  them.  They 
ni<irched  uito  the  Saraceaian  country,  and  were 
vcttieceifod. 


the  young  prince  of  Montferrat  as  their 
chief.  A  few  military  friars  organized 
and  disciplined  the  volunteers  ;  all  the 
inhabitants  took  arms,  and  even  the 
women  shot  arrows  from  the  walls,  or 
assisted  the  operations  of  their  husbands. 
Saladin  cast  immense  stones  into  the 
town,  and  attacked  it  with  all  his  etTorts,| 
but  the  spirit  of  freedom  trinrnphed  over 
the  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the  Musfclmaus 
were  necessitated  to  raise  the  siege. 
Some  time  after  the  eapitulation  of  Aaea* 
Ion,  Quy  de  Lusignan,  the  grand  master 
of  the  Templars,  and  others,  obtained 
their  liberty:  and  the  husband  of  Sybilla 
solemnly  renounced  to  Saladin  his  title 
to  the  kin<rdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  un- 
principled Guy  took  the  road  for  Tyre, 
and  announced  his  reaolre  to  enter  the 

«  Bornardos,  p.  801.  Nubridgv,  lib.  8,  c  18. 
Bohttdin,  ch.  afi,  and  two  letters  of  the  knights 
'JVmphirs  in  Palestine  to  their  friends  in  Euiopo, 
in  Hovcden,  p.  637,  645. 

f  Coggeilull  Chfon.  hi  Martanao^  V«  61S. 
Bohadin,  cap.  42,  Ac. 

4  It  18  (iniil  th  it  (hirinf?  the  siepe,  Saladin 
caused  Conrad  x  lather  tu  be  drawn  before  the 
walla,  and  proclaimed  that  the  oM  man's  head 
should  be  taken  ofT.  But  Conrad  told  the  herald 
that  Saladin  could  not,  without  the  utmost  danger 
to  himself,  put  a  primmer  of  war  to  death 
had  eorrendered  on  hb  parole. 
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city  as  sovereign  lord.   But  the  |>cople,  |  new  regent  conciliated  the  Pieansby  gtr* 

more  incliirimat  at  his  cowardice  than  Wis  ing  them  a  ^etilement  in  Laodicea,  andte- 
perfidy,  declared  thai  the  prince  of  the  newing  their  privileges  in  Aniioch.*  la 
town  should  he,  — the  man  who  had  f?o  expoctmion  of  a  liberal  reward  from  Mn- 
uobly  preserved  its  independence.  The  j  uiiel,  Rc'tiiiiahl  reduced  Toros  prince  of 
knights  of  Si.  John  supported  the  young  i  Armenia  and  Cilicia  to  subjection.  But 
cavalier  :  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  as  the  emperor  failed  in  his  promises,  the 


grand  master  of  the  Templars,  who  ad* 
tiered  to  his  miserable  friend,  made  a 
Tchement  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of 

Conrad.*  " 

The  valour  of  tlie  citizens  of  Tripoli, 


prince  of  Anttoch,  with  more  anger  than 
wisdom,  sailed  to  Cypms,  and  plundered 
the  imperial  states*     Manuel  did  oot 

fuccomb  with  tamene?s  to  this  insiilt : 
he  led  a  large  arrav  in'o  Ainioch  ;  IJeci- 


cheeked  the  victorious  Saladin,  and  llie  i  nald  was  compelled  to  ."^ubniit  to  the  con- 
Moslem  hero  went  to  the  more  easy  sequences  of  indiscretion,  and  with  a 
subjugation  of  the  Antiochtan  stated  !  halter  round  his  neck  he  gave  his  sword 


(whose  history  I  shall  presently  relate), 
when  he  heard  of  the  approach  to  the 
shores  of  Palestine  of  the  kinir  of  Sicily, 
%vho  wns'  the  llr?t  mnnnrch  of  the  west 
that  tlcw  to  uins  when  the  direful  news 
reached  Knr  )|  ■  the  catastrophe  at  Ti- 
berias. 'I'he  count  of  Tripoli  died,  and 
with  him  ceased  the  dynasty  in  the  east 
of  Raymond,  oonnt  of  Tholouse.  Ray 


to  the  emperor.    Peace  was  granted  to 

him,  and  the  Grecian  force  returned  to 
Coostanlinopie.  Reginald  ihvn  directed 
his  arms  nofainst  the  Turks,  but  after 
some  Fucccs^c's  lii^  imprudence  an  !  i^u- 
pitlity  madt^  hiiu  fall  into  au  ambuscade, 
and  he  was  conducted  prisoner  to  Aleppo. 
In  1163,  Oohemond  the  third  was  ac- 
knowledged lord  of  Antioch;  bnt  his 


inond  II.  died  childless,  and  he  bestowed  |  personal  vices,  and  political  profligacy, 
biscountv  on  his  godson,  Raymond  lU.,  were  deeply  injurious  to  the  Christians. 

He  had  strcn^theiiod  his  house  by  marry- 


f;on  of  Bohemood  111.,  prince  of  An- 
tioch.t 

Antinch  was  the  slate  w'hich  princi- 
pally suH'ered  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  Edessa.  The  Turks  could  eross  the 
Euphrates  without  opposition.  The  war 


mg  his  sisicr  Mary  to  the  cnjperor 
Manuel,  whose  wife  Iroue  had  died,  and 
by  marrying  Irene  or  Theodora,  the  niece 
of  his  brother-in-law.  But  about  the 
year  1181  (not  more  than  a  twelvemonth 


like  Raymond  of  Poitiers  lost  his  life  after  the  second  marriage)  he  banished 
in  attempting  to  resist  Noureddin  ;  the  his  wife  and  infant  child,  and  married 
stronff  fortress  of  Apamea  yielded  lo  the  another  wonv^n,  -^nd  his  irrciMdar  conduct 
Muschnan,  and  happily  the  rivalry  of  de??erved  and  rt  -t  ived  the  censures  of  the 
some  Syrian  Atabeks  called  him  from  I  church.  His  own  patriarch  cxconimu- 
b is  career  of  victory.  Raymond's  widow,  nicated  him  ;  in  return  he  confiscated  the 


Constantia,  disdained  for  awhile  the 
authoritative  advice  of  the  barons  of 
Palestine,  to  assoeiate  with  her.'^elf,  in 


estates  of  the  prelate  and  his  suffragans, 
and  disgusted  and  alarmed  at  the  war 

between  church  and  state,  the  respectable 


marriage,  some  potent  lord,  for  the  bet- 1  inhabitants  of  Antioch  emigrnled.  Dut 
ter  government  of  Aniioch  durinjr  the  by  the  wise  and  benevolent  interposition 


minority  of  her  son";  but  three  years 
after  the  death  of  her  first  lord,  she 


of  the  different  authorities  of  Jerusalem, 
peace  was  restored.      The  nobles  ol 


elected  for  her  husband  Ilegiuald  de  Cha- :  Aniioch  returned,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
tiUon,  lord  of  Karac  and  Montreal.^  The  {  church  was  preserved  by  the  agreeuMUt, 

that  although  the  fonetions  of  the  civil 

and  ecclesiastical  magistrates  should  be 


•  iiornarduii,  p.  801,  «Sitc  Nt  ul).  lilt.  A.  c.  19. 
.Diccto,  642.  The  naval  forccti  ul  ihu  i'yrians 
and  Pisans  attacked  Asoitis  in  the  yeer  1188. 
The  Ariibic  emir  w.n.-;  f  ila'u,  and  CnnraJ  ex- 
changed bim  for  the  old  marquis,  who  died  soon 
afterwards. 

i  8ce  note  L. 


tlie  lords  of  Chatillon  sur  Msras.  8«e  I' Art  ds 
▼^rifier  Ics  Dates,  «Scc.  1.  445. 

*  The  Ptsaus  eeem  always  to  have  been  the 
great  supporters  of  the  AtatiodkUm  and  Tripolitaa 
states  t  if  any  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 


t  The  archbishop  of  Tyre  (p.  926)  is  very  1  the  grcnt  privilr-zes  which  the  princes  of  AnticKh 
severe  on  the  pretensions  of  Reginald.    He  up-  and  Tripoli  were  coaiioually  making  to  them. 


bralde  tkim  with  being  a  mere  soliMer  of  fortune : 
but  hs  esrtsinly  wss  of  the  Tespedabls  IsJiiily  of 


8eo  the  duurtsia  hi  Maiatori,  Anti^. 
MmL  Dissert.  80. 
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performed,  yet  the  personal  excommuni- 
cation of  Boiiemoud  ^huuiU  couuuuc  lill 
lie  recalled  hit  sccand  wife.* 


multitudes ;  the  Franks  were  few,*  and 
as  the  twelfth  century  was  an  nge  of  war 
rather  than  of  policy,  the  Latins  did  act 


After  the  fall  of  Jerasalem,  Saladin  by  inteliectual  superiority  raise  them* 


onried  hU  conquering  army  into  the 
principality  of  Antiocb.  Five  and  twenty 
towns  submitted,  and  Anlioch  itself  be- 
came tributary  to  the  Mupelmans.f 

The  victories  of  Paladin,  and  the  loss 
of  Jerasalem,  were  melancholy  contrasts 
to  those  hopes  of  the  iriQmph  of  Chrts- 
tiaoity  over  Islaniism  which  the  council 
of  Clermont  had  held  ont  (o  Europe.  In 
the  eighty-eight  years  that  the  Crusaders 
posses-cd  the  Holy  City,  peace  seldom 
dwelt  about  her  walls ;  surrounded  by 
Duuierous  hostile  nations,  she  was  in  a 
continual  siege  ;  and  as  great  a  number 
of  warn  were  undertaken  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  existence,  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conquesu  In  the  time  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  Asia  was  in  a  state  of 
more  tiian  usual  imbecility.  The  Ara- 
bian and  Tartarian  storms  were  spent, 
tiie  caiiphs  were  pontiffs  rather  than 
eofOreign  princes,  and  llie  great  empire 
of  their  predecessors  was  dismembered 
and  scattered.  But  states  which  are 
formed  by  arms,  not  by  policy,  are  as 
qnifk  in  their  ri^  as  rapid  in  their  decay, 
aiui  rnui  and  disorder  are  the  srenes  of 
ainbiuon.  The  passions  and  abilities  of 
the  enterprising  lords  of  Syria  raised  se- 
veral powerful  governments  ;  the  hostile 
aspect  of  the  Moslems  increased  in  terror, 
when  the  imperial  and  royal  crowns  .of 
Germany  and  France  were  broken:  and 
the  crescent  triumphed  over  the  cross 
when  Saladin  united  and  led  the  Muselman 
nations  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. J 
In  strength  of  body,  and  personal  and  mi- 
litary prowess,  the  Turks  and  the  Franks 
were  equal  ;$  hut  the  Turks  were  in 

*  Arehb.  of  Tyra,  1019,  Ac 

t  Sanutus,  lib.  3,  pan  0,  sap.  9.  BohadiD, 
cap.  46,  &c. 

♦  The  aKhbishop  of  Tyre  states  the  consoU- 
datim  of  the  Mubammadan  powan  aa  a  gr^t 
caii«f^  of  Um  overtJmm  «i  iba  CbriaUana, 
p.  tool. 

^  Among  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Turks  over  the  LatiiM,  in  the  daelioe  of  the 

kingdiun,  Jcimos  de  Yitn,'  mentions  the  improve- 
nient  of  the  Muaelmans  in  military  ctiuipment*. 
H«  aays,  that  when  lh«  Latins  first  invaded 
Palestine,  the  Saracens  were  un-killul  in  hattle, 
and  knew  only  the  use  of  the  how  ;  b<il  ihut,  in 
the  course  of  lime,  they  acquired  Latin  discipline, 


selves  above  their  enemies.  The  Chris- 
tian^ scrupled  not  to  break  treatiesf  with 

and  the  Latin  mode  of  fighting,  with"Vwcw3% 
lances,  iScc.  p.  llir»,  1116,  in  Boncjarsiu-. 
These  aiitiertions  are  lu  ducct  contradiclioa  to 
the  sialement  of  that  excellent  hiitorian,  Albert 
of  Ai.x,  who,  in  describing  the  preliminarws  tO 
the  battle  of  Dorylcum,  mentions  the  .-irmour 
and  shields  of  lite  Turks,  and»  according  to  him, 
the  archers  preceded  the  heavily  armed  troops 
precisely  in  the  Francic  fashion.  Lib.  ii.  c 
xxvii.  p.  206.  it  cannot,  howe%'er,  be  supposed, 
that  the  weapons  and  modes  of  warfare  of  the 
Asiatic  aoldicn  predaaly  aarimilatad  to  the  Eu- 
ropean fnrmg  :  though  it  is  Hkely  that  ofTcnsive 
and  defensive  armour  perpeiuuily  varied,  and 
that  each  of  the  bostilo  nations  adopted  many  of 
the  ideas  of  the  other.  But  a  peraaal  of  |iho 
hiatoriana  of  the  cru^des  will  leave  an  iui|>rps- 
sion  on  the  mind,  that,  however  varied  might 
hava  been  the  muinte  alterations,  yet  that  the 
general  character  of  the  arms  of  the  respective 
lomhHtantu  wasJifTerent;  that  the  Latins  were 
hcuviiy  armed,  and  chiefly  trusted  for  success  to 
the  force  and  weight  of  theh  charge ;  and  that 
the  Turks  had  lighter  arms,  and  confided  in  the 
celerity  of  their  evolutions.  The  first  Crusaders 
had  more  eotbiuiasm,  but  lees  discipUne,  than 
tbolaat:  for  thaw  is  no  donbt  that  the  art  of 
war  improved  among  Christians  as  time  ad- 
vanced. The  Atabeks  Zcnghi  am!  ?IoureJdin, 
Muracouch  aud  SaladiD,  were  far  greater  generals 
than  Kilidgo  Anlaa  and  Kerfooga,  and  their 
siiporiort^  bad,  of  eoana^  gieat  weight  in 
events. 

♦  An  account  of  the  military  force  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jeroaalem  haa  been  abeady  given, 

p.  83,  ante.  The  state  was  occasionally  a^ 
sisted  by  new  volunteers  from  Europo.  "  The 
vow  which  brought  them  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
generally  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  eoncluaion 
of  which  I  hey  were  always  impatient  to  depart* 
Their  aruiies  broke  up  at  the  most  critical  con- 
junctures, as  it  was  not  the  necessity  of  the 
service,  but  the  extent  of  their  voira  which  held 
them  togeifier.  As  soon,  therefon  ,  n-^  they 
habituated  themselves  to  the  country,  and  at- 
tained aome  ezparience,  th^  ware  gone,  and 
new  men  supplied  their  placea,  to  acquire  ezpe> 
ricncG  by  the  same  misfurtunes,  and  to  lo?e  it 
by  die  same  inconstancy."  Burke's  Abridgment 
of  English  Histovy.  Bmke'e  Wofka,  voL 
p.  493,  3vu.edit, 

t  U  was  im  jtoHttihlf  that  any  respect  could  be 
entertained  tor  people  like  the  Latma*  who  were 
not  only  orad  invadeia  and  aangninaty  pwae- 
cutors,  but  common  robbers.  At  one  time 
Ualdwin  III.  jjave  the  Muselranns  hherty  of  pas- 
turage round  Faneas.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
was  covered  widi  flocks  of  aheep,  the  Christiana 
soldiers  broke  into  th§  country,  carried  away  the 
animals,  and  murdered  their  keepers.  Atchb. 
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the  Maselmans  ;  they  never  attempted  to 
eoneiliate  the  foe,  or  to  live  in  terms 
of  large  and  libenl  interccnine.  Except 
in  the  ease  of  Egypt,  they  allowed  the 

Saracenian  nations  to  unite,  without  mak- 
ing any  eniJoavour  to  break,  their  force, 
and  tfu  \  wL  Pc  loo  proud  and  loo  ignorant 
to  will  any  aicmbers  to  their  cause,  from 
the  great  confederacy  of  Atabeks*  Con- 
ciliation coold  only  be  the  resnlt  of  weak- 
i;  alender,  pitying  forbearance  of  error 
held  a  criminal  indifference  by  armed 
saints.  The  Moslem  contempt  of  infidels 
was  not  more  sincere  than  was  the  hatred 
which  the  Christians  fell  fur  the  supposed 
enemies  ot  God.  The  mere  possession 
by  the  Museimans  of  the  land  where  the 
Boa  of  Heaven  had  lived  and  died,  was 
a  crime  in  the.  eyes  of  the  faithfol,  and 
prescription,  the  soundest  and  most  solid 
title  that  is  known  in  public  jurisprudence, 
was  despised  by  fanaticism.  Tfie  peo- 
ple of  the  east  were  Moslems,  the  people 
of  the  west  were  Christians  ;  and  the 
diilereuce  ui  religion  blotted  out  and  cun- 
odled  all  the  rights  both  of  natnre  and 
society. 

The  eariy  writers  aooonnted  for  the 

evanescence  of  Uie  Francic  state  in  Pales- 
tine, on  the  fnlso  principle,  that  worldly 
prosperity  is  always  the  reward  of  virtue, 
and  thai  vire  is  never  triumphant.  The 
wrath  of  Heaven,  they  say,  vitiited  the 
erimes  of  the  Croises;  and  those  crimes 
were  so  enormous,  that  a  description  of 
them  would  appear  more  like  a  satire 
than  a  history.  Vice,  both  io  her  horrid 
and  her  alhiring  form?,  it  is  nfTlrraed, 
disgraced  the  kingdom,  and  we  know  not 
whether  to  admire  most,  the  declaration 
oi'  one  author,*  that  the  clergy  were  as 

of  Tyre,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  cxii.  The  principle  of 
not  kaeping  faith  with  infidels,  seenn  consequent 
OB  a  dogma  in  tlM  Decretab.  **  JuruDeatum 
contra  utilitalcm  erdesjasticnm  prrcstitum  non 
taoet"  Tancrcd  and  S3t.  Louis  were  almost  the 
only  two  endnflnt  CnMiden  who  diatiiq^iiiiM 
themseWes  fm  prafoniog  honca^  aod  inith  to 
mility  aod  convenience. 

*  Jacob  de  Vitry.  AmUst  ibo  general  decla- 
ouitMBa  of  tilui  worthy  aatbor  agaiiiat  me,  I 
observe  some  circumstanccfl  which  made  the 
state  of  crime  peculiarly  doplorable,  P?il<-«rinp 
was  the  refuge  of  the  abandoned  and  prutitgate 
people  of  ISurope.  ioaticc  appean  to  have  been 
wretchedly  administered  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  ftcr 
the  commiMion  of  crimei*,  people  fled  from  the 
Uhrisiiun  selUcmeiits  into  the  Muhammcdan 
■tatot,  and  porehMed  kaponity  by  ap  ^siacy.  J. 


depraved  as  the  laity  j  or  take  as  another 
test  the  singular  assertion  of  an  equally 
grave  and  eminent  historian,*  that  thorc 

was  not  one  chaste  woman  in  Palestincf. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  state 
of  morals,  although  vice  was  perhaps 
more   prevalent  than  virtue,  altliotigh 
oriental   luxury   had    spread   its  soft 
infection,  siiU  the  history  of  the  first 
Crusaders  shows  that  the  holy  sepul- 
chre was  redeemed,  notwithstanding  its 
champions  wereutierly  unworthy  of  Tin* 
dicatiiig  its  cause ;  and  that,  whether  in 
excess  or  in  famine,  in  profligacy  or  in 
holiness,  the  valour  of  the  mariial  pil- 
grims   was   triumphant.     Some  other 
causes  must  be  sought  for.    The  great- 
ness of  the  power  of  Saladin  has  been 
mentioned.   It  was  the  want  of  union 
rather  than  the  want  of  moral  virtue,  that 
accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  king- 
dom.    The  evils  of  the  arlsiocr^itical 
nature  of  ihe  feudal  system  were  experi- 
enced, and  when  the  French  barons  re- 
turned to  Europe  after  the  failure  before 
Damascus,  they  stated  with  trftth  that  the 
dif  ision  among  the  Latin  prinees  were  one 
great  cause  of  the  Huselmans*  success. 
Civil  dissensions  among  the  lords  of  Pa- 
Testine  paralysed  the  Cfiristian  power. f 

The  turbulence  and  ambition  of  the 
barons  frcquenlly  thwarted  the  general 
good  ;  but  the  greatest  evils  resulted  from 
the  alteieations  of  the  Hospitallers  with 
the  priesthood,  and  from  the  mutual  jea> 
Iou5)'  between  the  two  chief  military  or- 
ders. On  a  former  occasion  it  has  been 
stated,  that  on  account  of  their  martial 
services,  the  Papal  See  granted  various 
privileges  to  the  knights  of  St.  John. 

de  Vitry,  p.  1097.  I  do  not  think  that  the  man- 
ners of  ihr  Christians  were  more  corrupt  at  the 
close,  liiuii  ut  the  conunencemcuL  ot  the  kingdom. 
In  th«  year  IISO,  the  tlalo  was  ander  Ihe  afllii^ 

tton  of  its  granaries  bt-ing  devoured  bv  locusts 
and  rats.  I'hc  political  economists  thought  that 
this  event  vim  Uiti  judgment  of  God  on  the  hor- 
rible ^8  of  his  pe(^.  A  eaoDci]  wm  held  at 
?»ap]ou;<a,  and  if  the  state  of  moral)*  rm  he 
judged  of  from  the  code  uf  laws  then  promuf- 
^ted,  vice  roust  have  reached  its  maturity  ol 
corruption.  See  IIS,  aoCa,  anta. 
•  ArchI).  of  Tyre. 

f  tiaylo's  observation  on  the  failure  of  the 
CTOsnde  of  Thibaad  V.  count  of  Ohampagne,  is 

a  good  one:  "Par  i-  -  r  jisons  ordinnires,  c'est  A 
dire  pir  !a  mnuv.i:->  m'l  !liq»'ncc  de»  princet 
rroiscs,  cette  expedition  n'aboulil  4  neo." 
liaylo,  art  ThibaiiU 
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Considering  that  the  Hospitallers  m> 
j)Ioyed  their  fortanes  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  poor,  and  the  entertainment  of  pil- 
grims, the  Pope  dispensed  with  their 
puyintT  tithes  to  the  church.  He  pro- 
hibited the  patriarch  Iroiii  pubhsiung  any 

senteneo  of  iateidtct  or  excommunication 
against  tbem ;  and  they  were  not  to  re* 

gard  anj  general  iateraiet  on  the  coun- 
tries wherein  their  preceptories  might  be 
sitimted.  By  these  means  the  church  of 
the  Hospitallers  was  perfcclly  independ- 
ent of  thq  church  of  Jerusalem.  Per- 
petual disputes  occurred  respecliug  the 
iaterfereiiee  of  jmiadiction,  and  it  waa 
the  great  eomplaint  of  the  patriarch,  that 
the  HospitallerB  received  men  into  their 
communion  whom  the  church  had  ex- 
communicated.* Home  was  made  the 
court  lor  the  seltlement  of  these  ahcrra- 
lions.  Most  of  the  bishops  of  PaliiiiUiie 
appeared,  and  pleaded  vviiai  lliey  termed 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  called  upon  tlie 
Pope  to  grant  the  tithea,  and  to  restore 
the  primitive  discipline  of  the  church. 
Only  two  of  the  cardinals  were  disposed 
to  rescind  the  papal  decrees,  and  it  was 
clear  to  the  rest  that  there  was  no  sufTi- 
cieat  reason  for  weakening  [he  papal 
authority  over  tlie  military  knights,  by 
putting  them  also  under  epiBcopal  juris- 
diction. The  stthject  was  indefinitely 
adjourned,  and  the  disputanta  returned  to 
Palestine. 

We  have  marked  as  one  sign  of  niin 
in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  dissen- 
sions between  ihn  church  and  the  knights 
of  St  John.  Dul  much  more  pregnant 
with  eril  were  the  diseeniiona  hetween 
thoie  knights  and  the  Templars.  Every 
event  in  the  military  history  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  had  shown,  how  valuable  to 
the  Christi;ui  cause  had  been  the  military 
friara  and  the  red  cross  knitrhls.  Those 
warriors  were  the  liowcr  of  (.^hrislendom, 
sod  the  exactness  of  their  discipline  held 
ia  labordinatiott  the  nameroua  mercenary 
troopt  whom  their  immeuBe  wealth  en- 
>i>lea  tbem  to  support.  In  the  infancy 
of  ihoBs  BoeieUsB,  a  generods  emulation 


•  The  archbishop  of  Tyre  ^p.  &c.)  is  the 
only  ofiginal  writer  who  mentions  these  dis- 
pntet.  As  iMy  be  expected,  he  took  dM  side  of 
church,  and  does  not  tell  us  the  case  of  the 
Hospitallers.  A  Jotail  of  llio  tllsputcs  is  not  a 
desiiieratum.  The  marking  of  the  existence  of 
^  m/keniMi  in  imperio  li  the  gieat  matter. 
U 


prompted  them  to  deeds  of  heroism  :  but 
in  the  cotirse  of  time  the  fine  spirit  of 
their  institution  became  mingled  with 
worldly  views,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of 
pre-eminence  in  danger  degenerated  into 
personal  malice  and  hatred.  As  the 
knights  were  the  allies,  and  not  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king*  no  war  was  undertaken, 
and  no  batUe  was  (oaght,  without  their 
concurrence.  But  as  each  division  of 
knights  wng  independent  of  the  other, 
there  were  entllcss  ahcrcations  about 
precedency  in  conacil  and  situation  in 
the  iieid.  The  disputes  became  known, 
and  were  general  throughout  Christen- 
dom, for  there  was  scarcely  a  noble 
family  that  had  not  some  of  its  members 
in  one  of  those  societies.  Every  eye 
wns  turned  to  tlie  papal  court  for  the  ar- 
biiration  of  llieir  disputes.  Alexander 
ni.  declared,  that  the  bond  of  charity 
ought  to  unite  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination* By  his  influence,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  between  the  two 
ordeii.  But  the  Pope  could  not  remove 
the  great  causes  of  dispute,  ambition 
and  avarice,  and  therefore  dissatisfaction 
slept  in  the  thin  ashes  of  a  seeming 
friendship. 


CUAPTEK  XL 

TSB  TKIBO  CRVSaOI.  ^ 

Effects  in  Europe  of  the  failure  of  th»  second 
Cramde.-'Loait  Vlf.of  FrmBee,tnd  Heniy 

II.  of  England,  encourage  holy  wars. — En- 
voys from  Palestine  vmt  France  and  Eng- 
land.— Sensation  in  Europe  made  by  litc 
bftttle  of  Tiberiift— Tli«  TnHilMdon.-*^6r. 

many  arms. — Philip  Aui^ustus  anJ  IFenry  II. 
take  ihccros-;. — Suladin  tytlio. — Hichard  Cocur 
de  Liun  rcsolveson  a  Crusade. — March  of  the 
French  and  Engfislu— CruMde  of  the  Ctonnani. 
— Death  of  tho  emperor  Bart)aros8a. — Forma- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  onlcr. — Events  in  Palea- 
tine  after  the  loss  of  Jerasalem. — Sie^c  of 
Aere.~Richafd*s  course  from  Marseilles  to 
Sicily. — Ofcnrrenccs  in  8irily. — The  French 
Bail  to  Acre. — Departure  of  Hichard. — He  sub- 
jugates Cyprus.— Ue  sets  sail  for  Acre.— His 
crasliy. 

• 

Europe  mn^?*  with  invcclivep  acriinst 
the  holy  licrnard,  when  the  tfioii.-nnds 
of  moM  who'H  Iiis  eloquence  ami  mira- 
cles had  roused  to  arms  perished  in  the 
rocka  of  Oilicia.  A  general  or  a  atate§- 
man  wonld  iiavo  pointed  out  errora  in 
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the  policy  or  condact  of  the  Crusaders  ; 
but  the  preacher  sheltered  himself  uoder 
the  usnal  defence  of  impostor?',  run!  de- 
clared ihat  the  sins  of  the  people  had 
merited  Divine  punishniciit,  and  liiai  the 
men  of  his  day  resembled  in  morals  ilie 
Hebrews  of  old,  who  perished  ia  tl>e 
journey  from  Egypt  to  the  promised 
land.*  This  language  was  justly  felt 
to  be  cruel  and  insulting  :  it  did  not  ex- 
culpate llie  saint  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  the  nations  of  the  West  were 
not  again  disposed  to  make  religious 
wars  the  common  concern  of  Christen- 
dom. OAen  indeedt  both  fanatieal  and 
satarnine  spirits  fancied  that  Crusades 
were  the  only  road  to  celestial  favour:^ 
in  other  cases  softer  feelings  and  gentler 
principles  excited  that  conrrvcre  which 
stern  reliL^l  ui  had  failed  to  rouse  ;  for  in 
days  oi  chivalry,  when  "lover's  heaven" 
could  only  be  reached  by  sorrow's 
hell,"  the  knight  sometiroes  performed 
his  penance,  and  proved  his  fealty  in 
breaking  a  lance  with  the  Saracens.§ 
But  popes  and  councils  in  vain  attempted 
the  insurrection  of  nations.    The  disas- 


*  For  some  remarks  of  Bayte  and  Jortin  on 
the  conduct  of  St.  Bernard,  see  note  M. 

t  After  the  fifBl  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
iiicJiviJuals  and  parties  of  people  continually 
went  thiitier  from  Europe.  There  were  vewela 
of  coBVa^aaos  st  most  leaports,  bearing  on  their 
ftsme  a  flig  with  a  red  croea  open  it.  From 
motives  of  safety  ilic  ships  commonly  sailed  in 
fleets,  and  for  general  contcnience  two  pcrio<Is 
of  eiiling  were  fixed  —  March  and  Jane*  The 
summer  ptnage  was  preferred,  for  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Tyro  xpeaks  of  the  autumn  as  the  timo 
when  pilgrims  generally  reached  the  Holy  Land, 

808. 

{  M.  Paris  relates  a  story  of  one  Gotlric  of 
Finchale,  who  travelled  to  Jerusalem  eatitiijonly 
bread  and  drinking  only  water,  and  arrived  at 
the  Holy  City  withont  having  onoe  changed 

his  clotUe^i.    Ho  performed  the  usual  course  of 
prayers  nwl  ^tMiuflexionain  the  Temple,  uml  then 
enjoyed  j.  luxurious  wash  in  the  Jordau.    On  i  qucot,  puriicularly  in  the  case  of  tho  Gfjri'tJtia 
contln?  forth  from  those  celebrated  waters,  he  cast  {  politics.  Sitaatad  between  the  Red  tteo  and  lbs 

oil' his  .-hoes,  and  cxclaimoJ,  "  O  Gixl.  who  fur-  i  Mediterranean.  E;rypt  wa??  the  communicntioa 
merly  walked  with  naked  feet  on  ihi.>*  land,  and  j  between  Europe  and  the  Indies:  and  the  poss^ 


trous  issues  of  the  second  Cmsade  were 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  cypress  was  generally,  they 
thought,  twined  with  tho  hiurel  in  Pak;;- 
iinef  and  public  opiniuu  no  longer  tlx^d 
a  mark  o(  cowardice  and  pusillanimity 
on  those  who  did  not  hssien  to  tlie  sacred 
banneis*   In  the  third  council  of  the 
IiateraQt  which  met  twenty  years  after 
the  return  to  Euro|)e  of  Louis  and  Con- 
rad, the  policy  ol  king  Almeric  was  ap- 
plauded ;  Egypt  was  more  dreaded  than 
Syria,  and  the  possessiua  ut  Damietta 
was  held  out  as  the  object  to  which  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Christians  should  tend.* 
The  clergy  called  on  the  world  to  arm : 
but  the  recollection  of  misery  was  too 
fresh,  and  the  ilorrees  of  the  council 
were  iieard  of  with  sulleuness  and  dis- 
content.    Louis,  however,  always  che- 
rished the  hope  of  returning  to  the  holy 
land.t  and  of  reviving  his  faded  glory': 
and  at  length  he  found  his  wishes  met 
by  a  brother  sovereign.   Since  virtue 
was  his  policy,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
Henry  TL,  in  the  heif^lil  of  his  dis- 
putes  with    Thomas   a   Becket,  h-ul 
professed  great  sanctity,  and  follow lug 
ilie  example  of  lite  French  iv)iig,|  lie  and 
his  barons  commanded  that  for  one  year 
a  tax  of  two-pence,  and  for  four  subse- 
quent years  a  tax  of  a  pennyin  theponnd 
should  be  levied  on  the  moveables  of  the 
people  of  England. §    Amono"  the  deeds 
of  virtue  which  washed  from  Henry 
the  j^uill  of  Becket's  murder,  was  ilie 
supporting  of  two  hundred  knigiii^  'leiw 
plars  in  Palestine  for  a  year,  end  an 
agreement  with  the  Pope  to  go  and  fighl 
the  infidels  in  Asia,  or  in  Spain,  for 
thrice  that  time,  if  his  holiness  should 


*  Among  iho  causes  of  the  iirsi  (<rutiade  wti 
mentimied  the  iofloenco  of  the  aplrit  of  com- 

nierce  on  the  love  of  pilgrinia^n-'.-i.  That  «;pirit 
was  afterwards  minyled  wilh  the  desire  of  cou- 


permitted  them  to  bo  pierced  fur  my  sake,  I 
vow  never  again  to  wear  shoes."  He  then, 
coniinuea  the  hiatoriaif*  walked  back  lo  £ng- 
land. 

^  The  reader,  after  having  made  a  alight 
ebange  in  the  two  following  lioee  of  Shakspeare, 

can  apply  ihcni  to  the  [>rc>TjU  subject. 

"  I  knaw  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walk'd 
Barefoot  to  Palc^tme,  fur  a  touch  of  hit 
nether  lip." 


sion  of  that  country  would  have  renderod  the 
Europeans  masters  of  eonuneroe^ 

■|-  Bouquet,  iv.  457. 

i  Loaia  VU.  bad  taxed  bis  people  tor  the 
eecond  Cntaado. 

^  Gervas,  col.  U99.  To  the  year  1169, 
Henry  H.  sent  money  to  tho  Holy  I.uihI.  Trj- 
Ycti  Aunalca,  p.  lUd.  'J'hia  laat  quoted  writer 
is  of  bnt  little  use  in  the  Grosadee.  He  baa 
not  done  mwit  mora  iban  abridge  YioeaaiaC 
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rpq^iire  it.*  In  the  year  1177,  Henry 
Mid  Louts  agreed  to  travel  together  to 
tUe  Holy  LaDd.f  But  the  English  mo- 
Dareh  was  pmdanti  and  fond  of  peace, 

an<]  tfie  illnnss  and  subsequent  death  of 
the  French  king  terminated  the  project. 

The  count  of  'i'rijioli,  while  rfj^oni  of 
Jerusalprn,    endeavoured  to  streni(Uicn 
his  kiriixtlom  by  new  draughts  of  men 
Ironj  Europe.    The  imporiauce  of  ihe 
embasay  which  he  sent  to  the  west  wae 
apparent  from  the  dignity  of  the  legates, 
for  they  were  the  patriarcha  of  Jerusa- 
lem an<l  the  grand  masters  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  Hospitallers.    In  the  case  of 
the  palriareli,  the  dipnity  of  his  oflicr 
rather  lh;iu  his  moral  character,  was  con- 
tulled.     llis  haughliueiis  of  temper,  and 
his  imperioue  paasiona«  totally  disquali- 
fied him  from  the  office  of  mediator*  and 
he  was  dc-^pised  by  the  religious  part  of 
fhe  world  for  associating  with  a  woman, 
who,  on  account  <>f  the  pride  of  her  de- 
partment, was  generally  known  by  the 
Uiie  of  tlie  pairiarchess. J     Tfie  ambassa- 
dors arrived  in  Italy,  and  found  the  em- 
peror Frederie  Barbaroeaa  and  the  Pope 
It  Verona.    His  imperial  majesty  did 
"^ot  yet  aspire  to  religious  gloryy  and  his 
holiness  assured  them  he  would  recom- 
mend the  Crusade  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England.    The  grand  master  of  t!ie 
Templars  died  in  Italy,  and  the  twtj  rc- 
ntaioing   legates  proceeded    to  Paris. 
They  offered  the  keys  of  the  Holy  City 
and  the  aepolchre  to  Philip  Augnataa,  but 
France  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  the 
Flemings,  and  the  council  of  the  young 
monarch  would  not  listen  to  projects  of 
Aai^iiir  conquests.    The  kiss  of  peace, 
and  a  promise  of  maintenance  to  such 
of  his  subjects  as  should  assume  the 
crest,  were  all  that  the  ambassadors  le- 
eei?ed  from  the  French  king.  Their 
greatest  hopes  rested  upon  England,  and 
on  tfieir  arrival  there  they  met  with  the 
d*?cpesi  respect.     But  the  Parliament 
knew  and  echoed  the  opinion  of  the 
Qonarch,  that  it  would  be  wiser  and 
belter  for  him  to  remain  at  home  and  de- 


♦  Hovctlcn.  p.  529. 

t  Brompton,  col.  1134. 

t  8tn«tuii,p.  172.  Bernardus,  779.  Buyie 
(Diet  art.  HeracUos)  is  inoorrect  in  desiring  us 
to  Jistinguish  tho  amatory  patriarch  from  him 
»bo  was  ambassador  to  Eurojpe,  There  was 
one  patriarch  of  that  name. 


fend  hiH  own  kingdom,  than  afford  his 
personal  aid  to  the  Latins  in  Paiestiuc. 
The  king,  however,  was  advised  to  con- 
sult with  Philip  Augustus  on  the  propriety 
of  a  Crusade.  Henry  granted  his  linense 
to  all  his  sub  jects  for  waging  of  war  with 
the  inlidels  ;  but  tlie  pntrinrch  w;»s  in- 
dignant at  this  lieliberaiion  and  caution, 
and  dcmanileil  frou)  the  monarch  the 
pre$>ence  of  one  of  his  sons  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  The  request  was  congenial 
with  the  wishes  of  prince  John ;  bat 
his  father  refused ;  and  Heraclius  oaU 
raged  decency  In  expressing  his  indigna- 
tion. He  openly  reproaciied  Henry  for 
tfie  mnr  !er  of  Thomas  a  Becket;  and 
ol);.erviiig  that  the  anffer  of  the  king 
arose,  he  ei^clnimed,  do  to  me,  if  you 
will,  as  you  did  to  Thomas.  I  shall  as 
willingly  dt^  in  England  by  your  hands, 
as  in  Syria  by  the  hands  of  the  infidels  : 
for  you  are  more  cruel  than  any  Saracen.'* 
The  hnui^lily  and  politic  Henry  neither 
replied  to  this  railing,  nor  molested  tlie 
person  of  the  hrntal  priest.*  Tlie  monarch 
went  to  I'  tance,  at  the  summons  to  reli- 
gion, political  animosities  were  suspended 
or  forgotten ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  two 
greatest  nations  of  the  west  resolved  that 
their  armies  should  unite,  and  march  to 


*  Wbtle  Herscliat  was  in  EnsUwd  in  tha 

year  1185,  ho  dedicated  the  church  of  Ht.  John, 
C'lerkcnwoll,  and  aUn  that  of  the  Temple  in 
Fleet  blrutit,  iiilo  which  purl  of  London  the 
Templara  bad  lately  removed  from  Holbora. 
Afttir  tti^  snjiprcssion  of  tho  monastrriop,  tho 
priory  church  and  houHO  of  tho  Uotipitaiiers  in 
Clcrkenwell  were  preserved  as  store-hou«ed 
during  the  remainder  of  Henry  Vllf.'s  reign.  In 
tlic  time  of  Bdwaril  the  VI.  moni  o\'  tlie  church, 
with  the  great  bell  tower,  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder,  and  the  stone  was  employed  in 
huilding  Someraet  Houae.    The  beil  tower, 
says  Stow,  was  a  mmt  curious  piece  of  work- 
manship, graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled,  to  the 
great  beaaty  of  the  dtj,  and  pesting  all  others 
that  be  bad  ever  seen.    That  part  of  tho  quim 
wliirh  remained,  and  some  side  chapels,  were 
repaired  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  Mary's  time. 
Stow's  London,  edit  1730,  book  iv.  p.  63,  68. 
A  Latin  inscription  in  Saxon  capital  letters 
commemorated  tho  dedication  of  ihr  'IVuiple 
church.    The  inscription  was  destroyed  by  the 
workmMi  who  repairsd  the  church  in  t60S. 
Dii^ilalo,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Originsles 
Jurulitiiiles,  printed  a  copy  of  it;  and  Strype,  In 
his  edition  of  btow,  has  given  a  fac-simiie* 
From  this  fto-airoile  a  copy  was  made  in  1810, 
and  put  up  in  the  church   by  orJcr   of  tho 
Beucher.s  of  the  two  societiM  of  the  looer  sod 
Middle  'I'empie, 
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Palestine.*  Tiie  descendants  of  William 
L  had  used  their  iDflmence  in  checking 
the  Norman  barons  from  following  the 
fashion  of  seeking  glory  in  the  Holj 
Land:t  for  until  time,  marriages,  and 
succession??  hnf]  cemr^nted  the  Enpflisli 
and  their  i ouqueror,  the  sword  of  terror 
and  rule  could  not  be  sheathed.^  the 
reign  of  Henry  U.,  however,  the  am-ilga- 
*  mation  was  complete ;  and  the  people  of 
England  were  encouraged  by  their  mo- 
narch to  think  and  act  like  their  conti- 
nental neighbours.  Aecordinglyt  when 
the  crt!«;ide  was  preached,  thousanc^s  of 
men  answered  the  call,  nml  the  holy  theme 
was  rovered  in  evorv  p:'.rt  of  the  Englisli 
dominions.  Wiuic  tuiiuiicisui  was  re- 
kindling the  torch  of  religious  war,  news 
arrived  in  the  west  of  the  fall  of  Jerosalem 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  event 
was  felt  as  a  calamity  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other ;  and  the  judgments  of 
God  brought  grief  and  consternation  to  the 
breast  of  everv  man.  Nothincr  could 
exceed  liie  terror  which  K^eized  the  court 
of  Rome.  In  the  moment  of  weakness 
and  humiliation,  the  cardinals  acknow- 
ledged tlie  dignity  and  the  force  of  vir- 
tue. They  resolved  to  take  no  bribes  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  abstain 


•  Ben.  Ab.  434,  437.  Hovcckn,  ."tc. 
M.Paris,  119.  Bromplon,  col.  1 142.  (iervas 
(col.  1474,  ap.  X.  8crip.)  says  that  the  king  gave 
the  patriarch  fifty  thousand  marks  of  silver. 

■}■  Thp  carl  of  Albemarle  and  others  w*»nt 
with  the  iitst  Crusade,  and  several  English 
aoblemen  aeeoropttiiicil  Louii  VII.  Bat  the 
cause  wm  not  natioiMl,or  by  my  meant  general. 
The  cross-!ojr£?<*d  fi^tires  on  sepulchral  monu- 
ments are  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  foahion  •urrivecl  the  holy  wave 
for  some  yeara.  That  those  figures  represented 
knicht«i  Templars  is  a  notion  long  since  exploded. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  thej  were  not  only  of 
people  who  went  to  Psleedne  ae  eoldiera  or  pil- 
grims, but  of  those  who  vowed  to  go,  or  who  con- 
tributed to  the  cxfi^'nsc  of  the  Crusades.  The 
supposition  is  iu  some  degree  warranted  by  the 
Act,  that  there  are  inetanoee  of  women  in  thie 
singul  ir  posture  on  monumental  remains.  The 
fashion  ol"  cros.^-Ic^rRcJ  fiq:urc8  on  tonilis,  appears 
to  have  been  pretty  uiucb  confined  toKuglaod. 

^  William  RuihiB  too^  hi  whoae  reign  the 
holy  x\ars  commenced,  u«a  notoriou-;Iy  irrc- 
hgiouH.  He  professed,  indeed,  to  respect  the 
soldiers  of  Christ ;  but  that  respect  had  no  in- 
fluence on  hie  oondact ;  for  on  one  occasion  ho 
plainly  told  a  crusading  Merman  Imron,  that  ho 


from  all  luxury  of  living  and  splendour 
of  dressi  to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
scrip  and  staff  of  simple  pilgrims,  and 
never  to  ride  on  horseback  while  the 
ground  of  their  Saviour  was  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  the  pagans.*  Pope 
Urb:in  III.  died  about  this  period;  and 
his  (lealh,  like  every  direful  evrnt  of 
lite  lime,  v/na  attributed  to  grief  ui  liie 
intelligence  of  the  Saracenian  victories.t 
William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  our  great 
guide  in  historyt  was  one  of  the  messen- 
gers of  the  news ;  and  his  friend,  Gre- 
gory VTTT.,  successor  of  Urban,  not  only 
endeavoured  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  by  ordaining  fasiinsr  and  prayer 
throughout  Christendom,  but  issued  a 
boll  for  a  new  Crusade,  with  the  nsnal 
privileges  to  the  Croises4  Gregory 
went  to  Pisa,  and  healed  the  animosities 
between  that  city  and  Genoa,  knowing 
well  ihc  importance  of  the  commercial 
stales  of  Italy  to  the  Christianti  in  the 
holy  wars.§ 

rhe  noise  of  merriment  ceased  in  the 
hospitable  halls  of  the  barons  ;  the  lyte 
of  poetry  was  attnned  to  a  holy  theme  s 
and  the  Provencal  bards  sung  in  lofty 
cantos  the  duties  of  chivalry.  He  who 
once  had  conducted  three  kings  to  Beihle- 
liem,-lia(i  niercifully  prepared  a  road  by 
which  even  tlie  most  llanr:>nt  sinners 
might  reach  happiness.  Mad,  iuulish  mail, 
grovelling  in  avarice  and  sensuality,  ne* 
gleets  to  take  the  croas,  and  by  such  neglect 
I  OSes  at  oDce  hts  honour  and  his  G  od .  To 
fall  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
sacred  cause,  is  preferable  to  n  mere  exist- 
ence in  our  own  country  with  common 
glory,  where  life  is  worse  than  death. 
To  die  in  the  face  of  the  dangers  which 
religion  calls  on  us  to  confront,  is  to 
triumph  over  death  itself,  and  to  find  the 
guerdon  of  eternal  felicity.  You  may 
subdue  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  but 
vain  are  the  conquests  of  ambition,  if  yon 

*  **  But  their  passion  spent  itadf  with  its  owa 

violence,  and  these  inariner.s'  vows  cndcil  with 
the  tcmpcau*'  Fuller,  Holy  War,  book  iL  ck. 
46. 

-{-  Hoveden,  636. 

%  Benedict,  496.  Hovedaa, 6S7— 699*  Neali. 

lib.  iii.  c.  21. 

§  Neob.  lib.  iii.  c.  22.   This  endravonr  <if 
Oregoiy  for  the  restoration  of  peace  was  the  last 
imjinrt  int  act  of  his  life.    He  died  at  Pisa  after 
would  seize  bis  estate  during  his  journey  to  the  1  a  rcign  of  only  two  montht.   Uii  sucoeMor  was 
Holy  Land.   Oidericus  Yitalis,  p.  769,  Pope  Clement  III. 
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trust  not  in  the  promises,  and  obey  not 

ihe  commanda  of  God.  Alexander  sub- 
dued all  the  earili  ;  and  tiir  r(;\v;ir(!  of 
hid  vicuiries  w  as  a  winding;  aheel.  Uli  ! 
whai  folly,  llieti,  to  bee  ihe  good  and 
to  ehooto  the  evil,*eod  to  renoonee,  for 
perishable  objecta^that  bappineaa  which, 
e¥en  on  earth, minglea  withevery  thought, 
and  gladdens  every  moment  of  oar  lives. 
March,  then,  to  tfie  dplivorance  of  tliP 
fioly  sepulchre.  Arms,  honour,  and 
chivalrv,  all  lhal  the  world  calls  ^rand 
aud  (iioving,  will  procure  for  you  hea- 
venly glory  and  happineae.  What  more 
can  ktoga  and  barons  desire,  than,  by 
eocb  noble  and  pleasing  means*  to  save 
*  themselves  from  the  poisonous  wateis 
and  raffing  flames  of  hr!l  ?• 

'JMie  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
sumiiiout'd  a  council  at  Mayence,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  general  pro- 
priety of  a  new  Cnis«)e.  Pielatee  and 
batons  were  nnanimous  in  the  wish  for 
it,  and  William  of  Tyre,  and  Henry, 
bishop  of  Albano,  legates  of  the  papacy, 
arrivi'd  at  tho  assembly  in  time  to  con- 
firm r>nd  -ijiiirove  its  holy  rpsolve.  The 
€iii|n'ror,  and  his  son,  the  duke  of  Sua- 
bia,  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Moravia, 
and  sixty-eight  temporal  and  spiritual 
lords,  were  fired  with  the  same  enthu- 
stasm.t  At  the  solicitation  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tyre,  Philip  Augustus,  king 
of  France,  and  Henry  II.,  kin«j  of  Eiii^- 
land,  met  at  a  place  between  I'rie  aud 
Gisors,  in  Normandy,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate on  the  political  state  of  ttie  tunes. 
The  prelate  of  the  eastern  Latin  ehnreh 
appeared  and  pleaded  the  eaaee  of  reli- 
gion  before  the  two^onarebs.   So  pa- 


*  Raynouftnl,  Chotx  dcs  Po^«ie«  Origin  ales 
dsn  Troubadonrs,  vol.  iL  p.  71,  dec*  Paris, 
1817.   Th«  Anglo-Norman  Troubadoan  were 

also  active  in  th<»  cause  nf  rf^lii^ion.  At  the 
entl  of  the  histories  of  the  dukes  of  IVormaDdy 
(Harieiui  No.  1717)  is  •  foog  or  eantiele 
in  praise  of  crusading.  It  WM  most  pnbalily 
writtf  n  at  the  close  of  the  rei{»n  of  kinc^  Henry 
11.  and  by  the  author  of  the  history,  namely, 
Bsnedict  the  NomMn,  lbs  rimd  of  Waee  both  in 
lii<;r;ituro  and  in  the  favour  of  the  English  mo- 
narch, bee  M.  de  la  Roc's  Essay  on  the  Nor- 
man Poets,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Archeo- 
logia.  Da  Uaaga  bis  dimmd  that  Ultnta 
WAS  the  name  of  a  popular  song  by  which  the 
wiUl  spirit  of  crusading  waa  eacoaraged  in  the 
minds  of  tbe  Italians. 

t  Godfridi  Monachi  AonalsB,  ap.  Fiebed  Rsr. 
GtnD.  Scrip.  toL  ii.  p.  94S. 
13» 


ihetic  was  his  description  of  the 
of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  so  touching  were 
his  rejections  on  those ^who  engag-ed  la 
petty    national   wars,  when    even  the 
stoneii  ot  ihcf  temple  called  on  all  peo- 
ple to  avenee  the  cause  of  God,  that 
Philip  and  Henry  wept,  embraced,  and 
vowed  to  go  together  to  tbe  Holy  Land. 
They  received  tbe  cross  firom  the  hands 
of  the  archhi'^hop.    The  count  of  Flan- 
ders entered  into  their  intentions.  They 
□greed  that  the  French  Crusaders  should 
wear  red  crosses,  the  English  while 
ooes,*  and  the  Flemish  green.  One 
opinion  and  one  feeling  influenced  every 
breast ;  and,  by  universal  consent,  a  tax  ^ 
Himilar  everywhere  in  name  and  in 
nature  was  imposed  on  those  who  would 
not  lie  irossed.    This  imposition  was 
railed  ihe  iSaladiu  tythe  ;  it  was  to  last 
for  one  year;  and  it  extended  both  to 
moveable  and  immoveable  property. 
The  clergy  and  barons  of  Henry  who 
were  in  Normandy, decreed  thatitsbonld 
he  levied  in  England  ;  and  when  Henry 
returned  to  his  English  dominions,  the 
liarons  responded  to  the  wish  of  the 
Aorman  council.     By  the  act  which 
they  made  at  Geddington,  lu  Northamp- 
tonshire, the  Saladin  tenth  was  to  be 
levied  upon  tbe  rente  and  goods  of  the 
EngUah  people,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians.    From  mili- 
tary weapons,  and  corn  of  the  pre'«cnt 
year's  growth,  the  tenth  was  not  to  be 
collected.  Persons  who  actually  assumed 
the  cross  were  not  only  exempted,  but 
were  even  allowed  to  take  the  fiscal  part 
of  their  tenant*s  property.   If  the  col- 
lectors of  the  tythe  were  dissatisfied 
with  what  n  man  offered  to  pay,  they 
were  authorised  to  appoint  foi?r  or  six 
men  of  his  parish  to  make  an  a^^-cssmcnt. 
The  Crusaders,  loo,  might  mortgage  their 
lands  for  three  years ;  and  the  mortgagee 
should  receive  the  rente  even  to  the  pre* 
jodice  of  former  orediton.  The  English 
council  forbad  tbe  pilgrims  from  sensual 
pleasures,!  from  all  manner  of  gaming, 

^  I  romied  the  reader  that  it  wm  not  to  ths 

Crusades  or  even  to  St.  George  ;  but,  i  rrnci'ous 
cbroniclcra  say  that  England  in  indebted  for  her 
red  cross  to  Joseph  of  Arimathca,  whom  our 
Saviour  sent  into  this  country  te  convert  the 
natives.  The  missionary  gave  it  as  an  armorial 
distinction  to  kini;  Arvigarus.  See  ttoutbey'o 
oote,  Morto  d'Arthor.  toL  li.  p.  497. 
f  On  pcnisiAg  Focbrooke's  Brittdi  If onadiisai. 
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tnd  from  the  luxury  (^C  f^ressing  in  er- 
mine aiul  sables."  Henry  wroie  to  the 
kinc  of  Ilnnpaj;^'  antl  the  emperor  of 
Couslanlinopic,  requesiing  a  safe  passage 
for  bis  iroops.  The  reqneitVas  griDted ; 
and  imperial  legates  arrifed  in  England 
for  the  propose  of  arranging  the  terms  of 
the  trealy.f 

Thongh  ships  continmlly  failed  from 


of  ilie  English  monnrch.*  The  love  of 
military  htmoiir  iritlamed  the  French 
king,  and  ihu  bold,  ardent,  and  valiant 
Richard  Cgbut  de  Lion  had  more  of  the 
warlike  spirit  than  of  the  religious  feel« 
inga  of  the  age.  None  of  the  principles 
which  originally  eaoted  the  Crusades 
influenced  the  actions  of  either.  The^ 
liltlc  regnrdcd  who  were  the  lords  of  the 


England  and  France,  bearing  martial  pil-   Holy  Land,  or  wheihcr  Chrisiiaiiity  or 


grims  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  ambition 
and  restleiisness  of  Philip  Augustus,  and 
of  Prince  Richard,  diverted  the  govern- 
ment and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
from  the  salvation  of  Palestine.  The  ig- 
nominious peace  which  England  was 
compelled  to  mnkc  with  France,  and  his 
mental  agony  at  the  rebellion  and  ingra- 
titude of  his  son*:,  brought  on  the  death 

I  founii  that  I  bad  uvcrlookcd  the  decree  in 
tbew  sutule*  ibrbiilding  a  CruMuler  to  take  any 
witli  bam,  except  a  lanadteM  on  foot  of 
good  chaiaeter.  This  qualification  of  the  ex- 
crption  was  necewnry ;  for  in  the  middle  agca 
(and  we  hope  in  thorn  uvaea  oaiy)  the  words 
totrixandmeretrixwote^noiiyiiioiii.  Knighton, 
col.  2123,  apud  X.  Script. 

•  Noub.  lib.  iii.  c.  23.  Hovedcn,  64!.  M. 
Puns,  122.  Benedictos  Abbas  Pctroburgcnsi^, 
496, 496.  GorvM,  1999.  Henry  oxiortod  on 
immense  sum  from  the  Jews  in  ihc  Christian 
cause.  Such  of  his  Rubj^cts  as  coulJ  not  pay, 
wore  incarcerated.  The  king  of  Scuilund  com- 
pounded for  the  Saladin  tenth  in  hu  kingdom, 
by  pnyin>x  Henry  five  thousand  marks.  Hoveden, 
644.  The  Chirtrcux,  the  Cistcrtians,  ihc  Fon- 
trevault,  umi  tiie  triar«  of  the  urder  of  8u  La- 
larns,  were  exempt  from  pajlng  Iba  Soledin 
tylhe:  and  if  the  princes  of  Europe  had  listened 
to  the  casuistry  of  tho  scculur  clergy,  they  would 
luTc  been  contented  with  tho  good  wishes  and 
prtycToof  thoehnreh,  and  not  have  demanded 
their  money.  Bomardus,  T]\cs.  p.  SOI.  Tn 
Enghmd,  the  sums  collected  by  the  sSaladin 
tythoi  weie  aevcnty  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Chriatiani,  and  sixty  tbouMod  ponndo  from  tho 
Jcwp.    Gmas,  1529. 

t  Diceto,  637,  &c.  About  the  year  1188, 
trchbieb<^  Btldwin  made  a  journey  through 
Wales,  for  tho  double  purpose  of  preaching  the 
cruf5fidp,  nnd  of  submitting  the  Wilch  bishop- 
rickft  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  Tisited,ai«o, 
the  iaie  of  Anglesey,  and  terminated  hia  labours 
In  Chester.  Bia  languages,  both  French  and 
English,  were  uninteUigible  to  the  people,  and 
hii  cloi^uenco  was  injurad  by  interpretation ;  but 
bia  miraelea  atamped  hin  die  man  of  Ood, 
and  tliree  thousand  men,  nail  ikillad  in  the  uaa 
cf  Im^f'K  and  arrows,  were  prepared  to  march  to 
rak^tiite.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  itin.  Cambris, 
p.  226.  l2mo.  1685.  The  Weleh  reeovared 
from  ilifir  religious  fever,  and  ^aiy  tsw,  if  anj, 
quitted  the  priocipdity. 


Isiamism  had  the  greatest  pwmv.  But  as 
they  were  both  inspired  u  uh  ihc  passion 
of  fame,  and  as  the  people  of  Europe 
burned  for  revenge  on  the  impiooe  Sara- 
cens, the  two  monarcha  felt  that  renown 
could  be  gained  in  Faledtine  alone.  Their 
fiprre  f^pirils  sought  gralificntion  in  the 
applause  ol  the  world,  and  the  reputation 
lor  corporeal  prowciss  is  as  honotirable 
in  the  days  of  barharisiu  as  a  naiue  for 
intellectual  accomplishments  is  the  am- 
bition in  times  of  refinement  So  eager 
was  Richard  to  equip  a  large  military 
force,  that  he  sold  his  crown  landet  and 
offices  of  trust  and  difrnity  were  no 
longer  to  be  acquired  by  desert  or  favour. 
The  kinv  of  Scotland  obtaineil  for  ten 
thousand  niaiks  Richard's  renunciation 
of  the  fortreaaea  of  Roxburgh  and  Ber- 
wick, and  of  the  elaima  of  England  on 
the  allegiance  of  Scotland.f  The  sheriflb 
and  bailiffs,  and  all  who  were  guilty  or 
suspected  of  corriiptinn,  ^ave  their  lord 
larpe  sums  of  money  for  iudcmnity.  Tlie 
virtuous  Glanvil,  the  justiciary,  was  cast 
into  prison.  He  was  compelled  to  pay 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his  liberty ; 
and  he  agreed,  old  aa  he  waa«  to  go  on  a 
perilous  journey  to  Judea.|  Others, 
who  had  resolved  *on  a  holy  war*  and 
who  afterwards  repented  of  their  oaths. 


•  Henry  TI.  was  munificent  in  his  donations 
to  the  cause  of  crusading.  To  each  of  the  two 
great  militaiy  oidera  ha  Icqaeathed  five  thonaand 
marks  of  silver :  ha  gave  also  the  same  sum  for 
tlu"  m'litral  purposes  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  he 
was  equally  generoua  to  the  lazara  and  other 
hospitals  in  Jemaalem.  Niehola'a  Royal  WiUa. 
p.  7,  »^  c. 

-j-  l?rnirjti^,'i.  1T^17.     Neub.  IT.  5. 

i  liui  we  Icaru  iroui  Newburough,  that  Gian- 
ville  bad  taken  the  croaa  in  Hanry'a  vaign,  aad 
was  resolved  to  go  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
text,  Iiecause  he  wns  disgusted  with  Richard's 
financial  measures.  Lib.  iv.  c.  iv.  The  justi- 
ciary aooompanied  Baldwin  in  pari  of  bia  Waiab 
journey.  Baa  the  eommanoaawirt  of  Onaldaa 
Camli. 
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made  pecaniary  saerifioet  in  the  place  of 

ptrsonal  services.* 

The  count  of  Perche,  as  t*iivi»y  of 
PtuUp«  arnvcU  in  EugUiiJ  wiih  lus  tnas* 
ler^s  requisition  of  Richard  and  his  sol- 
dien  ai  Vezelai  in  llie  following  Eaaier. 
The  prelatea  and  nobility  were  sum* 
moned  to  eonncil  at  Westminster ;  the 
French   peer,  and  the  earl  of  Essex, 
pledj^ei!  tf  o  honour  of  their  respective 
inoiiarch-  iliat  all  the  bands  of  Crusaders 
shouiU  uuue  at  liic  appoiuied  place.! 
Ricbaid  croaaed  the  Channel  in  JJeeem- 
ber,  and  aoon  alter  Chriatmae  met  bia 
brother  sovereign.  The  monaroha  re- 
newed their  proteatationa  of  perpetual 
friendship,  and  swore  that  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity they  would  defend  each  others* 
U^iTiluries  with  all  the  warmth  of  self- 
interest.    If  either  of  the  priuces  should 
die  dnring  the  Croaade»  the  aurvivor  waa 
to  nae  hie  men  and  monev  for  the  »c- 
eomplishment  of  the  great  deaign.  The 
period  of  departure  was  deferred  from 
Ivi'^tcr   to   the   ensuing  Midsummer.;!: 
During  hi.s  stay  in  Normandy,  Richard 
made  .*nme  singular  laws  lor  regulating 
the  coaiiucL  ul  the  pilgrims  in  their  pas- 
•age  by  aea.  Murder  waa  to  be  pnniahed 
by  eaattng  into  the  water  the  deeeaaed 
person  with  the  murderer  tied  to  him. 
He  that  drew  his  sword  in  auger  should 
lose  his  hand.    If  a  man  nnother 
a  blow,  he  was  to  be  llirice  immersed: 
au  ounce  of  silver  was  the  penalty  for 
using  opprobrious  language.     A  thief 
waa  lo  have  boiling  pitch  and  featbera 
pat  upon  hie  head,  and  waa  to  be  aet  on 
shore  at  the  first  opportunity .$ 


thousand'  soldiers,  and  the  march  to 
Lyons  was  conducted  in  union  and  with 
harmony.  At  that  city  the  monarchs 
parted;  lito  lord  of  France  pursued  the 
Genoese  road ;  his  noble  compeer  that  of 
Maraeiliea,  and  Sicily  waa  named  aa  the 
rendezvous.t 

The  heroic  Frederic  Barbaioaaa  wee 
among  the  first  of  those  whose  grief  rose 
into  indignation  after  ifio  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, In  his  letters  to  ilie  sarrilpf^'ious 
t'^aiadin,  he  demanded  restituiKni  ui  the 
city,  and  threatened,  him,  in  the  event  of 
non-com  pi  ianeOf  to  pour  into  Aeia  all  the 
military  force  of  the  German  Slates.  But 
the  triumphant  infidel  replied,  that  he 
would  oppose  his  Turcomans,  his  Be- 
doweens,  and  iSyrians,  to  the  German 
hordes.  Tyre,  Tripoli,  and  Antioch,  he 
continued,  were  the  only  places  which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Cbriatianat 
and  if  thoae  eitiea  were  raaigned  to  him» 
he  would  restore  the  true  croas,  and  per- 
mit the  people  of  the  weat  to  viait  Jem* 
salem  as  pilgrim?. f  Germany  waa  in»» 
dignant  at  tfiis  haughty  reply  ;  all  the 
powers  took  up  aiCbs  against  the  man 
who  hud  defied  them  ;  but  ii^  prudent  re- 
membrance of  the  disordera  and  ealami* 
tiea  which  popular  impatienise  had  occa- 
aioned  in  the  firat  and  aeeond  Cmaadee* 
an  imperial  edict  waa  iaaned,  that  no  one 
should  go  who  could  not  furnish  hi''  own 
viaticum  for  a  twelvemonth. §  Tiie  con- 
secrated standards  of  the  German  princes 
were  surrounded  by  inauuicrable  hosts 
of  Cruaadera,  drawn  ovi  of  every  elaaa 
oflife,  from  honourable  knighthood  down 
to  the  meanest  vassalage.    Their  empe« 


Philip  Augustus  received  the  staff  and  |  ror  conducted  them  from  Ratisbon,  their 


scrip'l  at  St.  Deny,  nnd  Richard  at  Tours. 
They  joined  ihtMr  forces  at  Vezelai;  the 
number  was  conqniiud  at  one  hundred 

BrontiMi,  1 176* 
Rigord,  in  the  gfth  of 


•  M.  Paris,  129. 
fM.  Paris,  130. 


t  BroBiton,  1170. 
DncbciQtf,  p.  29. 

§  M.  Pari*,  132.  Hoveden,  666.  The  cir- 
canutance  meiitioueJ  in  the  text  respecting  tar- 
ring and  iMtberInc;  la  a  fine  subject  lor  oommeni 
\'\  ihc  >i  ;»rcher8  into  popular  anti«juillf»8. 

I  Thf  piirnt-  of  a  roviil  or  nolilo  pili^rim  ma] 
to  ho  magniliceiUly  aiioriieil  witli  gulden  orna' 
BMita:  and  also  with  hemldie  ilavicaa,  not  only 
of  the  owner's  family,  but  of  cvitv  person  with 
whom  he  was  in  any  wise  connected.  8ee  ihe 
engraving  ot  the  cruiituling  purae  of  the  earU  of 
Bnttanjr.  in  Montftttcont  MoDnnena  Frangob, 
160. 


rendezvons,  through  the  friendly  Hunga- 
rian slates;  but  wlien  he  readied  the 
territories  of  the  great  lord  of  the  enst, 
he  had  to  encounter  the  iiostility  of  a 
violent  yet  timid  foe.  The  emperor 
baae  Angelui  displayed  both  enmity  end 
oowsrdice.  He  did  not  deny  tbe  Ger^ 
mans  the  liberty  to  porchase  provisions, 
but  in  his  communicaiions  wiifi  Froderic 
lie  carefully  avoided  giving  iiini  imperial 
titles;  and  the  Greek  governors  were 
perplexed  by  one  day  receiving  orders  to 

♦  Vinesaiif,  i.  9. 

I  For  an  account  of  the  aiUtioriities  for  the 
third  crunade,  acc  note  N. 
i  M.  Paris,  122. 

§  Vineaanf,  i.  19.   Godef.  p.  860. 
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preserve  the  forlifications  of  their  townn, 
and  at  anoilu'r  lime  by  commands  for 
their  desirnciKjii  Icsi  ihey  sliould  become 
etaliuns  oi  liie  Gerutaus>.^  liaibarossa 
iitarched  wilh  prudence  and  humanity, 
lu  Ilia  indignation  at  the  haughiineaa  and 
duplicity  of  laaaci  he  generally  spared 
the  pcoplCf  and  passed  the  Hellespont 
u  iilioul  having  deigned  to  enlcr  ihe  impe- 
rial city. t  'I'he  people  of  I'hiladcljihia  l^e- 
haved  to  llie  (icrmaiis  with  all  llie  |>rii]e 
and  eoldnebti  ui  U^ac;  but  bu  warm  \va& 
the  hoapitality  of  the  ijibabitaoti  of  Laodi- 
cea,  that  Frederic  pouted  forth  in  public 
a  prayer  for  its  prosperity,  and  declared 
Uiat  if  the  other  Greek  cities  had  be- 
haved with  similar  kindness,  Ite  should 
liave  crossed  the  OrerirtH  frontier  with  a 
>u  ()rd  Irce  from  ihe  bluini  of  the  Greeks.^ 
lie  entered  the  territories  of  llie  Musel- 
mana  in  triumph,  and  not  only  defeated 
the  Turks  in  a  general  engagement,  but 
took  Iconium.  Ihe  sultan  then  repented 
of  his  perfidy,  and  with  the  independ- 
ent emirs  of  Asia  Minor,  deprecated 
the  further  vengeance  of  the  Germans. 
'I'hey  continued  tlttir  march  vi^ith  more 
honour  and  dignity  than  had  ever  accom- 
panied the  early  Cniaadera,  but  they 
were  deprived  by  death  of  their  venera- 
ble hero.  It  waa  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  that  they  passed  the  Isaurian  moun- 
tains,  from  which  issues  the  small  river 
of  the  Calycadnus.  In  this  stream  Frc- 
berie  bathed,  but  his  aged  frame  could 
not  ftubiaia  the  shock,  and  he  was  drawn 
out  almost  lifeless.    HIa  death$  happened 

•  Dcrnaraus,  p.  804.  IdiceUw,  p.  1 99.  Ta- 
geno  in  Simve^s  edition  of  M.  Ftehar't  Rer. 
Germ.  Scrip.  407, 410.  Ood«f.  Moo.  350, 35.5, 

nni!  tlir'  :ini>tiymouf!  but  contemporary  history  of 
Uie  oxp:iiiuon  of  Frederic,  in  Uanisiu«,  vol.  iii. 
ptra.  ii.  p.  504,  617.  Canisiat  modestly  styled 
hiA  collection,  Leclionee  AotiquA.  His  learned 
<>ditor,  Kasnagc,  ha*  pivcn  it  the  more  nppropriato 
name  of  Thesaurus  Munuuicntorum  Kcclesiasti- 
coram  et  Historioorom. 

■f-  On  the  relationa  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  before  and  daring  the  Crueadea,  aae 
aota  O. 

i  Ji  icetas,  S04.   CanMaa,  p.  517. 

%  It  will  not  be  Will  iti  u  hile  to  inquire  whether 
the  emperor  l>athed  in  the  (.'ytlnus  or  the  Ca!y- 
Cttduus:  If  be  went  in  to  wash  bimseli,  be 
neitiber  consulted  with  Ida  heall)i  nor  honour. 

Some  say,  hi*  horse  fouiiJort'd  urulcr  him  as  he 
passed  tlie  untrr :  nttiprs,  that  he  tell  from  him. 
But  ibcait'  beverul  rciiiuons,  as  variety  o(  instrU'- 
aamu,  make  a  doleful  oonArt  in  thia,  that  theie 
Im  loat  bia  life;  and  no  wonder,  if  tlie  cold 


sliortly  afterwards,  and  though  his  son* 
iti('  duke  of  Suabia  wns  a  brfive  and  ex- 
perienced g^eneral,  yet  the  death  of  ihe 
emperor  so  much  revived  the  courage  of 
the  Saracens,  that  the  course  of  the 
Chriaitana  waa   continually  haraaaed. 
'i'he  previous  victories  of  the  Germuia 
had  cost  them  dreadfuiijf  dear :  long 
marches,  frequent   change  of  rliinnte, 
fi!u!  occasional  appearances  of  faiutne, 
ihiiitied  their  ranks.    A  slop  was  put  to 
their  sufferings  by  the  supplies  which 
they  received  fcoa  the  people  of  Arme- 
nia ;  hot  by  that  time  the  once  prood 
force  of  Germany  wa?  reduced  to  a  tenth 
of  its  original  number.*    Saladio  had 
been  compelled  to  w  ithdraw  most  of  his 
soldiers  from  Antioch,  and  the  Germans 
had  Jiiile  difHcuIty  in  renewing  a  Chris- 
tian government  in  that  city. 

In  the  autumn  of  1100,  the  dake  of 
Suabia  arrived  at  Acre,  and  importanoe 
was  given  to  the  German  force  by  tho 
formation  of  n  new  order  of  knighthood. 
One  of  their  countrymen  had  about  sixty 
years  before  founded  a  hospital  at  Jeru- 
»ialctn  fur  tbe  poor  male  pilgrims  of  his 
nation ;  and  his  wife,  emulating  his 
charity,  built  a  similar  place  for  womoD. 
Private  benevolence  augmented  the  es- 
tablishments, and  inaenaibly  the  patrons 
imitated  the  military  conduct  of  the 
kni^bls  of  Si.  Jolin  and  the  Temple. 
The  institution  was  ruined  by  tiie  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  but  it  revived  in  another 
shape  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  In  order  to 
assiat  the  aick  and  wounded  of  their  coun- 
try men*  some  aoldiera  of  Bremen  and 
Lubeek  co.nvcried  their  tents,  which 
were  formed  only  from  the  sails  of  ships, 
into  a  temporary  bo«pit-d.  The  number 
of  these  cliarilalile  j  ersotis  was  bnon 
enlarged  lo  forty,  and  they  began  to  as- 
sume the  regular  appearance  of  a  formal 
community*  The  duke  of  Suabia  knew 
Ihe  benefita  which  the  military  friara  had 
conferred  upon  charity  and  arms ;  the 
chiefs  of  t!je  army  npplnuded  his  do- 
sitrn  of  strengiheniu^?  tbe  Holy  Land  by 
forming  an  additional  military  order ;  the 
bisbops  prepared  tbe  code  ;  and  the  new 

water  quicKly  queucbcd  UtotM)  few  sparks  of 
natural  heat  left  in  him  at  aeventy  yeaivof  age." 
Fuller,  Holy  War,  baok  iii  cap  iv. 

*  HisL  Hicr.  11 57,  1  lt»2.  Herold.  cap.  G  and 
7.  Tageno,  410,  416.  Nicetas,  204,  W6* 
Caniiiiia,  517.  626.  Godefri»  Mob.  p. 
Bfomton,  1105,  Diocto,  666. 
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cavaliers  were  to  be  gitided  in  the  per- 
Inrmaoce  of  their  charitable  dotiea  by 
the  canona  of  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
and  by  ihe  practice  of  the  Templars  in 

whn\  regarded  rmrtinl  tli^clpline.  The 
Vatican  conflrmfd  the  esiablishment ; 
Pope  Celesline  III.  ^nve  it  the  rule  of  St. 
Augu:»uue  for  ila  general  law,  and  ac- 
eorded  to  it  the  privileges  which  diatin* 
niahed  the  other  miliury  fraternities. 
The  service  of  the  poor  and  aiek,  and 
the  defence  of  the  holy  places,  were  the 
^eat  objects  whicli  the  Pope  commaiuif  d 
them  lo  regard  ;  and  ihnir  doraustic 
economy  was  lo  be  preserved  by  chastity 
and  ei^ual  pariicipaiiou  of  property. 
They  were  divided  into  three  claaaea* 
knightat  priesta,  and  serving  br6thera. 
All  the  meniber>;  were  to  be  Germans, 
and  those  of  the  first  class  could  only  be 
men  of  nol)le  birth,  and  extraeiion.  The 
order  of  the  Teutonic  knights  of  the 
house  of  St.  Mary  in  Jerusalem  was  their 
title,  and  their  dress  was  a  white  mantle 
with  a  black  cross,  embroidered  with 
gdd* 

While  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  were  marshalling  their  hosts  for 
a  fornif,m  war,  the  Christians  in  the  Ifoly 
Land  «lowly  recovered  from  their  panic, 
and  joined  Lusignan.  Greeks,  Laiias, 
Syrians,  Templars,  and  Hospitallers, 
emerged  from  their  places  of  secresy, 
bvming  for  revenge  on  the  infidel  spoli- 
ators, Secoriiy  could  alone  be  procured 
by  conquest,  and  as  almost  all  the  Holy 
Land  was  in  possession  of  the  Saracens, 
the  multitude  of  objects  perplexed  tJie 
choice.  But  Falesiine,  even  in  the 
brightest  days  of  Latin  history,  had 
never  been  independent  or  Europe,  and 
onleaa  the  aea-eoast  were  secured,  the 
parent  state  conld  not  supply  its  colony. 
Acre  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  con- 
queror a  few  dnys  after  tlic  batile  of 
Tiberias,  and  that  ci(y,  by  reason  of  its 
Biiuaiion  and  niaguiluUe,  was  worthy  the 
bravest  efforts  of  its  former  lorda.  The 
sea  washed  its  fortifications  on  the  north 
and  west ;  a  noble  pier  defended  the  port 
from  the  storms  and  the  enemy ;  and 
the  city  on  the  land  side  waa  fortified  by 

*  iaiucs  de  Vilry,  1084.  Sanutus,  iib.  iii. 
p.  7.  e.  Ui.  and  BttytU  vol.  Ul.  c  xvt.  The  first 

of  these  authors  says,  it  pleased  God  to  create 
lhi»!  thin!  onU'r,  berau=^c  •*  a  threo-foid  COrd  IB 
nut  quickly  broken. '    Led,  iv.  12. 


double  walls,  dilehes,  and  towers.* 
When  Riehsrd  and  Philip  Auguatua 
reached  tlie  Holy  Land,  the  aiege  of 
Acre  had  lasted  twenty-two  months. 

The  most  patient  nttention  would  be  ex- 
hausted by  a  muiuie  detail  of  the  opera- 
lions  of  that  period,  and  liberal  curiosity 
will  be  saUsucd  by  a  notice  of  the  chief 
and  eharacteriatic  ciroumstanees.  So 
perfeet  waa  the  aelf-aecnrity  of  Saladin, 
that  he  did  not  altempt  to  overwhelm 
the  foe ;  and  when  be  at  length  found 
the  necessity  of  per*?onalIy  attempting 
the  relief  of  his  city,  the  force  of  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  was  appallinjily  numerous. 
The  people  oi  i  VancG  and  England  could 
not  wait  the  tardy  march  of  their  organ- 
ized armiea;  they  answered  with  im- 
patience the  signals  of  distress  which 
Palestine  hangout;  indeed  every  country 
of  Europe  poured  forth  its  population 
with  disorderly  rapidity  ;  and  Lusignan 
j  was  at  one  time  the  commander  of  one 
hundred  thousand  soldiers.  The  Chris- 
tiana were  encamped  on  the  plain  to  the 
aouth  of  Acrci  and  the  general  station  of 
Saladin  was  near  the  town  and  mountain 
of  Khorouba,  still  further  to  the  sonth. 
Among  the  bravest  of  the  Christian  lords 
were  the  count  of  ChampagQe,t  the 

*  <*  The  siogle  city  of  Acre  is  to  dseirive  of 

the  fate  of  Piilcstine,  that  whoever  possesses  it 
may  easily  make  himi^eif  master  of  the  whole 
country.  The  history  of  the  Imsfitm,  ts  well 
a«  of  the  Crusade*,  eaUbUthes  this :  and  the  rea* 
son  is,  that  from  thi^  port  a  prrpat  plain  eTtentls 
all  the  way  to  the  riter  Jordan,  dividing  Pales- 
tine into  two  halves.  In  this  plaia  have  bssn 
fought  most  of  those  dwiiidTe  battles  whidi  have 
causcJ  the  country  to  change  its  mosten? ;  that, 
for  instance,  against  Sisera,  Judges,  chap.  iv. ; 
that  whefdn  Saul  fell,  1  8am.  ehap.  ancxL;  and 
that  in  which  Josiah  waa  defeated  and  slain,  2 
Kings  xxxii.  29.  It  was  precisely  the  same  in 
the  time  of  the  holy  war ;  the  chief  scene  of 
which  wae  tlile  vale,  and  the  city  of  Aera  itaaUl'' 
Michaelis  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  voh  i.  p.  5R. 
Smith's  traiisliition,  G.  Villani  praises  Acre 
because  it  was  "  nella  frontiera  del  nostro  mare, 
e  hi  OMnade  8oria  «  qoarf  nelmeno  del  monda 
habttato,  presse  a  Gerusaleni  a  70  migtia,  e  fon- 
tana  e  porta  era  d'  oprni  niercatantia,  si  di  Le- 
vantc,  come  di  Ponente :  e  di  tuttc  le  generationi 
di  gente  del  moodo  v*  erano  e  usavano  per  fare 
mcrcatantia,  c  turcomani  v'  havca  Ji  tuttc  lo 
finene  del  mondr).  f^i  che  ella  era  ^aasicome  uno 
ekraeato  del  inoiido." 

f  Henry  I.,  father  of  the  count  of  Champagne 
meiitioneil  in  the  text,  went  twice  into  the  cast 
He  accompanied  Louis  in  1147,  and,  ho^ 
triumphing  over  experience,  he  went  agaiD  ai 
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duke  of  Gueldies,  the  landgrave  of  Tlui- 
ringia,  and  Jamea  d'Aveanea.  Many  of 
the  dergy  wore  the  eaaqoe  and  the 
cviraaa;  the  archbishops  of  Pisa  and 
Ravenna,  the  bishops  of  Salisbnry,  Beau- 
vais,  Cambrav.  Arrp,  and  ncthlfhpm, 
deserved  the  htuiour  oi  (  i  (  le«i;isiical 
knightliood ;  and  on  one  occafsion  the 
Talourof  Baldwin,  arclibishop  of  Canter- 
bury,* aaved  the  camp.  The  Chriatiana 
plied  the  battering  rama  and  the  mango- 
nels  against  the  wallsi  and  they  only 
rrnsed  frotn  tlieir  labour  when  Salad  in 
called  them  to  battle  on  the  plain. ,  The 
rngagements  weie  a«  sanguinary  and 
obstinate  as  any  which  had  marked  the 
boljr  wara.  If  the  Latins  at  any  time 
prevailed,  they  speedily  loat  their  advan* 
tages  by  abandoning  themaelvea  to  plun- 
der, and  allowing  the  vigilant  enemy  to 
collect  his  broken  hntlnlions.  When  the 
Saracens  confincrf'fi,  the  Ciirislians  kept 
within  the  shelter  ol  their  fortified  camp,t 
aiid  did  not  again  take  the  field  till  pressed 
to  action  by  some  new  bands  of  Cru- 
•adera.  The  conflicta  between  the 
Moslems  and  Christians  were  by  sea  aa 
well  aa  by  land ;  but  the  naval  forces 
were  so  eqnnlly  balanced,  that  the  Latins 
could  not  rmally  prevent  the  Egyptians 
from  succouring  Acre,  and  Europe  kept 
up  its  communications  with  the  camp. 
In  the  laat  year  of  the  aiege,  the  deaths 
by  famine  and  pestilence  exceeded  the 
deatruction  which  former  battles  had  oc- 
casioned. Both  armiea  were  wasted  by 
8  ^^wfft  (lecny,  for  llin  presence  of  such 
liunibeis  had  exijausied  the  Mnselman 
as  well  a8  the  Christian  neighbourhood. 

inn  Willi  Petor  de  Courtenay  the  king'ti  bro- 
tbar,  and  other  priaoas,  on  one  of  th<MW  ottmer^ 
ou»  private  crusades  whidldrahwd  Ei1ll0|M  of  as 

much  monoy  nnd  aa  many  men  as  the  ^rcat 
tiationul  crusadcB  ccrait ;  but  which  expeditious  of 
individoole  an  seldoni  recorded  in  the  great  and 
general  hixtory  of  the  times.  Almost  all  Henry's 
soliliere  pcri«hc<J  in  Asia  Minor;  anJ  a  few  (lays 
after  his  return  to  France,  Henry  died  of  fatigue 
and  iUneee.  See  L'Ait  de  vMfier  lee  Betee, 
ii.  eiR. 

*  Hiitt.  Hicr.  p.  1171,  in  Bongar^ius.  The 
aoChor  of  this  history  of  Jerusalem  praises  very 
highly  the  valour  of  the  old  ardibiehop  of  Cnn- 
tprhury.  It  appears  that  his  grace  support*-  !  i 
oorp9  of  two  hundred  horse  soldiers  and  tiircu 
bundred  foot.  His  standard  was  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Thomas  i  Bccket 

t  The  Christian  mmp  was  so  well  foriifieJ, 
that  the  8aracens  used  to  say,  '*  not  even  a  bird 
cananmit'' 


At  the  siege  of  Acre,  as  well  ae  at  tfie 
old  siege  of  Antioch«  the  morale  of  the 
holy  warriors  were  as  depraved  aa  their 
condition  was  mtaerable.    Yet  an  ap- 
pearance of  holiness  pervaded  the  cnmp. 
Religious  exercises  were  perfornv^d.  and 
vice  was  reprehended.    The  Crusaders 
were  seemingly  devout,  but  in  reality 
were  diasolutc,"^  and  compromised  for 
personal  excesnea  by  phariaaieal  serupn* 
iosity  and  ancharitableness.    The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  died,  it  is  said« 
not  ofdisense,  hut  r)f  re<;rel  at  the  g^enc- 
rai  prolliuacy;  hui  his  friend,  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  oullivcd  the  pl.»izue,  and 
equally  active  in  his  religious  as  well 
as  in  his  military  duties,  he  colieeted  nnd 
distributed  the  alma  of  the  rich.  Conrad* 
marquis  of  Tyre,  had  joined,  and  after> 
wards  left  hia  friends,  and  to  his  depar- 
ture all  tlic  miseries  of  ihe  Clirisiinns 
from  famine  were  atinbuled.    l^M  his 
own  principality  was  his  mri^t  unponaDi 
charge,  and  he  could  not  furnish  provi- 
sions for  bis  people  and  for  the  whole 
of' the  army  at  the  same  time.  Disease 
reached  and  destroyed  princes  as  well  aa 
plebeians ;  and  when  queen  Sybilla  and 
her  two  young  chihlren  died,  Guy  de 
Lusignan  lost  his  pnriripal  polilinal  sup- 
port.   New  compelilors  appeared  for  the 
visionary  kingdom.    Isabel,  the  sister  of 
Sybilla,  had  been  married  at  the  early 
ai^e  of  eight  years  to  Humphrey,  lord  of 
Thoron  $  but  when  the  warm  passions  of 
youth  succeeded  the  indifference  of  in- 
fancy, the  gallantry  and  knightly  accom- 


*  Thus,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  the  ax* 
treme  of  misery  protliicf^fl  th«'  pfTecis  of  rh»^  cr- 
txeme  of  luxury.  Misery  and  wretchcdactis 
went  hand  hi  hand  daring  the  great  plague  at 
Athene*  So  Doccaccio  dcsertbes  the  conee> 
quences  of  the  pestilence  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1348 :  "  Et  in  tanta  alilittione  et  mtscria  deUe 
nostra  dtta,  ere  la  reverenda  antorita  dello  leggi 
cosi  divine  come  humane  quasi  caduta  et  disso- 
luta  tnff'x.  c'^c.*'  Boccaccio,  Tl  Dccarnerone, 
(iiornaU  prima.  In  all  these  cases,  Faguns  and 
Christiaae  eoneideringGod  ae  the  aothor  of  tem- 
poral good,  and  evil  only,  and  ohservitic  thai  the 
virtuoiig  sufTeretl  as  much  as  the  wicked,  con- 
cludeil  that  moral  conduct  was  disregarded  by 
Heaven.  Unbounded  lioentionsnese  followed. 
\n  laws  of  Gixl  litiiiled  the  people:  the  laws  of 
man  were  equally  ineilicacious,  because  the 
criminal  thought  that  he  might  die  belbia  the 
day  of  trial,  or  if  he  should  live  lo  that  tiaae^ 
those  wh  s  wmild  havr  been  his  acrusers  mi^ht 
have  pcnsUcd  in  the  general  calamity. 
Thucjdidee,  lib.  %  cap.  63. 
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gaiiMd  her  afiaetioiit.  Jn  the  middle 

ages,  consanguinity  or  some  canonical 
impediment  was  always  discovered,  when 
disgust  ur  aml  uion  urged  ihe  dissoiuiioa 
oX  lixc  uiurnage  eotilracl }  and  wheu  ihe 
viU  ie  leeolv^y  the  mind  is  not  scrupu- 
looe  in  ile  ehoice  of  acgttmeats  of  jaeiifi- 
cttion.  The  ehnich  lerminated  the 
onion  of  Humphrey  and  Isabel,  and  the 
day  after  ihe  proclamation  of  the  Jivorce, 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvai*)  iiKirricd  ilie 
aniorous  lair  one  lo  the  iiiarquiis  oi  Tyre. 
As  huabaud  ul   the   prtucess,  Conrad 

eleimed  the  honoore  of  reipeet  which 
were  due  to  the  king  of  Jeratalem; 
Hamphrejr  was  too  prudent  to  contend 
for  an  empty  distinction  ;  but  Lusiguan, 

who  had  once  enjoyed  the  crown,  would 
Dot  furegu  the  hope  of  recovering  it. 
The  Chrisiiau  cause  was  scandalised  and 
injured  by  these  divisions  among  the 
chief* ;  but  the  eandidetes  for  the  pageant 
iceptre  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
general  opinion  of  the  army,  and  reserve 
the  decision  of  iheir  claims  for  the  judg- 
ment of  ihe  i^rench  and  English  mo- 
nsrchs.* 

Hiciiard'a  lleet  had  iioi  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles at  the  appointed  time ;  and  so 
great  was  his  impatience«  that  aAer  wait^ 
ins  for  it  only  eight  days  he  hired  some 
guleye  and  put  to  sea.f  He  went  to 
Genoa,  and  conferred  with  the  French 
king,  whose  illnej«s  had  ke])t  him  in 
lhat  cily.  He  then  made  a  brief  slay  al 
i  i>a,aud  shortly  afterwards  an  accident 
which  happened  to  his  vessel,  compelled 
him  lo  enter  the  Tiber.  The  cardinal  of 
Ostia  received  him  with  distinction,  but 
Bichard  refused  his  courtesy,  and  openly 
reprehended  ihe  simoniaeal  conduct  of 
the  court  of  Konie.  On  ihe  20lh  of 
Aug"t»sl  he  reached  Naples,  and  went  to 
lite  abbey  of  ^i.  Janunrius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewing  the  singular  spectacle  of 
the  sons  of  Naimond,  who  stood  in  skin 
and  bones  in  a  cell.   He  made  some 

•  Vinei»ul.  i.  28,  29,  4i,  (io.  Dca.  Ab.  Ppt. 
071, 674.  Bohadin,  cap.  62,  60,  84,  98.  Ber- 
nardut,  806,  Sec 

•j-  Soon  afterwards  the  archbishop  of  r'mtc- 
buiy,  lite  bishop  uf  Salisbury,  and  Kulpli 
Gkoville,  left  MatMillw  mod  went  to  Acre. 
J|o«ed«0  says  that  the  patisai^c  between  thane 
two  places  iuis:!il  he  ma(!t>  in  fiftfPn  days.  Ho- 
fttlei^  CCS,  6/3.    M,  Vmm,  131.  lirumluu. 


pUahmeotS  of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Tyre,  {  stay  in  the  city,  and  Uien  travelled  on 

horseback  to  Salernura,  where  be  resolved 
to  wail  lill  he  should  hear  of  the  arrival 
of  his  navy  in  ihe  Mcditerr  iin  am  The 
English  lleel  had  been  di^j>erscd  off 
Pof  lugai  by  a  violent  &lorin,  but  the  ships 
finally  reached  Lisbon»  their  crews  were 
received  with  hospitality,  and  circnm- 
stanoea  enabled  them  to  pay  their  ohliga- 
tion  of  gratitude.  The  Moors  of  Spain 
and  Africa  were  menacing  Portugal,  five 
huiuired  English  soldiers  joined  the  king, 
and  uiarchtd  lo  Sanlartm.  Their  war- 
like aspect  awed  iho  Saracens,  and  the 
fortunate  death  at  this  juncture  of  the 
Moorish  commander  broke  the  union  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  country  was  saved* 
The  English  fieet  coasted  Portugal,  and 
the  southern  pari  of  Spain,  and  arrived 
at  iMarseUleii.  li  ilien  sei  sad  for  Mes- 
2»ina,  and  reu^hed  that  place  a  few  days 
before  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  the 
French.  Richard  left  Ralernum  on  the 
13th  of  September,  and  on  thcaist 
reached  Mileto.  He  then  pursued  his 
journey,  accompanied  only  by  one  knight. 
The  nnprtuosity  of  his  progre!«s  was 
checked  by  his  love  ui  pleasure,  and  he 
entered  a  cottage  because  he  heard  that 
a  hawk  was  confined  in  it.  He  seized 
the  bird,  and  on  his  refusal  to  deliver  it 
up,  the  peasants  assailed  him  with  clubs 
and  stones,  and  one  man  even  drew  his 
dagi^er.  Kicliard  struck  the  caitiff  with 
ihe  llal  pari  of  his  sword,  the  weapon 
broke,  and  unlil  he  could  reach  a  iieiiih- 
bounug  priory,  he  wad  obliged  lo  defend 
himself  by  stones.*  That  night  he  re- 
posed in  a  tent  near  Scilla,  and  the  next 
morning  he  assembled  all  the  English 
ships,  and  entered  ilie  harbour  of  Mes- 
sina with  so  much  i«plendour,  and  such 
clangour  of  horns  and  trumpets,  liiat  the 
Sicilians  and  French  were  a.-^ionished 
and  alarmed,  t  Tancred,  the  ilkgtiimaie 
son  of  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  was  at 
that  period  the  king  of  the  island.  Afker 
the  loss  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  northern 
states  of  Italy,  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar> 
barossa  looked  with  an  ambitious  eye  on 
Sicily,  and  wished  lo  mnrry  his elde«^i son 
111  nry  lo  (-'ousianlia,  daughter  of  Uoger, 
and  iegiuaiale  heiress  to  the  throne.  The 


*  Uen.  Ab.  Pel.  69S— 004. 

673. 

t  .M.  Paris,  136.  Uo vedeo,  073. 
Feu  604. 


Uovsdflo,  eS8^ 

Ben.  Ah, 
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maniage  was  celebrated  in  the  year 
1180»  but  Tancred  eontiiiaed  the  real 

monarch,  for  bo  was  supported  by  ihe 
Normaa  barons,  who  disdained  to  be 
governed  by  a  foreign  king.  Among 
the  precautious  wiucii  Tancred  tuuk  lur 
the  establishing  of  his  authority^  was  the 
imprisonmeiit  of  the  widow  of  William 
the  Good,  his  immediate  predeeessor. 
She  was  the  sister  of  Richard  king  of 
England,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that  mo- 
narch in  Sicily,  the  usurper  restored  her 
to  freedom.  But  her  dowry  was  still 
wiihiieid,  anil  her  brother  wa^i  resolved  to 
avenge  her  Wfongs.  la  all  his  measores 
he  was  violent  and  wijast.  He  placed 
her  in  a  fortress  which  he  seized  from  the 
8ilicians,  and  drove  out  the  religious 
inhabitants  of  a  monastery  in  order  that  it 
might  contain  his  stores.*  Tho?c  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  di«r<ob!tene!ia  ot  his 
people,  were  the  uccaaiou  ot  much  alter- 
cation between  the  natives  and  the  stran- 
geni.t  Hatred  biolie  out  into  open  con- 
test; the  fray  was  checked  by  some 
of  the  chief  citizens  ;  it  appeared  again, 
but  Plantagenfet  witii  a  few  knights  finally 
quelled  it.  Philip  Augustus  had  favoured 
the  cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  the  English 
muiiaich,  therefore,  regarded  him  as  an 
enemy*  and  planted  his  standard  on  the 
qoarteis  of  the  Fiench.}  The  mediation 
of  the  barons  prevented  a  war  between 
Philip  and  Richard,  and  the  latter  showed 
his  good  will  to  his  royal  companion  by 
delivering  Messina  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
military  orders,  till  Tancred  should  equi- 
tably settle  the  claims  of  \m  sister. 
Peace  was  then  concluded.  Richard  re- 
Donneed  all  claims  on  Sicily;  his  ne- 
phew Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  was  to 
be  married  to  a  daughter  of  Tancredi  and 
the  Sicilian  prince  agreed  to  equip  ten 
gallies,  n!i(!  six  palandcrs  or  horse  trans- 
ports, lur  liie  Crusaders :  to  pay  the 
dowry  to  Richard's  sister,  and  the  le- 
gacies which  William  the  Good  had 
bequeathed  to  Henry  11.  of  England.§ 

*  Hoveden,  673. 

^  Vincgauf,  ii.  16,  17.  Fazello  saya,  that  llic 
Mesnniaos  had  seized  the  occusion  of  the  Kti> 
gXiah  people  rioting  in  the  ttreete  to  drive  tiiem 
out,  and  shut  the  gates  apon  them.  **Gr[ngll8i 
•ndavaao  licentiosamente  ya^ndo  per  la  citta 
con  molta  htacifia,"  FueUo,  Uu  de  Sic. 
lib.  7. 

*  Bee.  A.  Pet.  606—608. 

%  Aecoiduig  la  Roger  de  Hoveiieo  the  eom- 


Messina  was  giveii  to  the  FMoh  kittip» 
and   Richard  encamped  without  the 

walls.*    Various  reemlntions  were  made 
for   intercourse  betwton  the  different 
nations  during  the  winter  months.  Mer- 
chants were  not  to  purchase  bread  or 
corn  in  the  army  for  the  purpose  of 
resale,  and  the  profits  on  their  general 
transactions  were  restricted  to  one  dens* 
rius  in  ten*    (rnming  was  permitted  to 
the  knights  and  clergy,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  army.    No  individual, 
however,  was  to  lose  more  than  twenty 
shillings  in  one  day  or  night.f  For 
some  time  there  was  a  frequent  iotoi^ 
change  of  good  offices  between  the 
French  and  English.     Richard  gare 
Philip  several  ships,  and  was  so  prodigal 
of  his  money  among  the  soldiers,  thai  it 
was  commonly  said,  he  was  more  boun- 
tiful in  a  month  than  his  father  had  beea 
in  a  year.    Bui  liie  disputes  at  Messioa 
had  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Philip,  and 
contemporary  English  historians  have 
charged  him  with  offering  his  assistance 
to  Tancred  for  the  expulsion  of  Richard. 
The  largesses  of  Planiagenet,  however, 
had  g^ained  him  the  friendship  of  the 
Sicilian  prince.    In  the  moment  of  con- 
Udence,  1  aucred  showed  his  benefactor 
some  letters  of  Ihe  French  king,  expreo- 
sive  of  his  treacherous  designs.  The 
connt  of  Flanders  charged  Philip  with 
baseness,  and  the  sight  of  the  papers 
threw  him  into  confusion.    But  recorer- 
ing  himself  he  declared  that  the  letters 
were  forgeries,  and  an  impudent  trick  of 
Richard  to  break  off  his  match  with 
Alice  of  France.   This  dispute  hronght 
matters  to  a  crisis,  a  new  treaty  was 
made  helween  the  two  kings ;  the  breach 
of  3  contract  which  Philip  had  contem- 
plated with  indignation  he  now  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  for  atier 
certain  interchanges  of  money  and  ter- 
ritory, the  Engli:>h  monarch  was  allowed 
a  free  choioe  in  marriage. | 
In  the  month  of  March,  H91,  Philip 

pcn^tion  for  Joanna's  dower  was  tiraiitj  Cheti^ 
sanj  ounces  of  gold,  and  a  like  nm  WM  the 
yolue  of  the  legaciee,  670, 

•  Neoh.  ir.  i%, 

t  Hovedee,  676* 

t  Uromton,  1196.  Hovcden,  687.  By. 
mor.  I.  64,  new  <•^Vl].  RiijorJ  in  Duchcsna, 
voU  V.  p.  32,  says,  that  "  there  were  disputes 
between  Richeid  and  Philip;  bnt  that  thigr 
enly  related  to  the  time  9i  eailiog.'* 
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kft  Sieily,  and  iailed  to  Am.  Hk  ap- 
peamce  wu  nguded  ai  a  DiTine  blest" 
iDg;  in  Iha  moment  of  elation  tbe  attacks 
were  renewed;  but  orders  were  soon 
given  for  suspending  them  till  the  irrivnl 
of  Richard,  anil  ii  is  more  rational  to 
thiuk  that  the  miprobabiliiy  of  success 
without  bim  was  Philip's  motive,  anU 
not  the  apeeions  reasoo  that  as  the  cause 
was  common  the  victory  shoold  be  com* 
men  also.*  Before  bis  departure  from 
Sicily,  Richard  avowed  that  he  would 
lead  a  life  of  virtue,  and  sv\\h  all  liumility 
subiuitled  his  back  to  the  scourges  of  his 
clergy.  He  was  detained  for  a  short 
time  on  account  of  the  expected  arrival 
of  bis  mother  Eleanor  with  tbe  princess 
Bereogaria  of  Navarre,  td  whom  be  bad 
been  a/fiaooed^  long  before  his  treaty 
with  Pliilip  gave  him  liberty  of  marriage. 
About  a  fortnif^lit  after  the  departure  of 
his  rival,  the  En^lisli  inonarch  set  sail. 
Ill  the  absence  ol  numerical  statements 
emicerning  the  strength  of  his  army,  we 
can  conjecture  that  it  was  formidable, 
fiOffl  tJie  fact  that  his  soldiers,  horses 
and  stores,  filled  two  hundred  ships  of 
"varioti;^  sizes.  A  storm  dispersed  his 
jleei,  and  he  tieartl  at  Rhotlos  that  two 
ol  his  vessels  had  been  siranded  on  the 
shores  of  Cyprus,  and  that  the  people  of 
tbe  ishiod  bad  plundered  and  imprisoned 
aoeh  of  tbe  crews  as  had  survived  ship- 
wreck. Tbe  vessel  which  carried  the 
dowager  qneea  of  Sicily  and  Berengaria 
had  been  refused  entrance  into  port. 
Richard  soon  arrived  olf  Limisso,  and  it 
is  sin<3fiilar  that  so  irascible  a  monarch 
bhouiii  three  times  demand  reparation. 
He  who  bad  wantonly  violated  the  law 
of  nations  would  not  willingly  remedy 
tbe  wrong;  tbe  English  therefore  kmded 
on  the  shores  of  Cyprus ;  the  archeia  as 
n*?ual  preeedf  d  to  clear  the  way ;  their 
barbed  arrows  fell  like  showers  of  rain 
on  itie  meadows, t  and  supported  bv  the 
heavily  armed  soldiers  they  drove  the 
emperor  and  bis  Greeks  into  the  interior 
of  the  Island.  The  ruler  of  Cyprus  was 
of  the  race  of  Comnenus,  but  he  had 
changed  his  government  into  a  kingdom. 
He  had  not  courted  the  people  by  aug- 
menting their  privileges :  and  regarding 

•  Hcrold,  chap.  1 0. 

t  *•  '■  quasi  imbcr  super  graroina,  ita 

oeetdere  sagitte  tuper  puganiae^."  Hovedcn, 
p.  690. 

14 


Riehtrd  as  their  pieeervefv  they  gladly 
assisted  bim  in  enbdoing  the  tyrant  and 

usurper.  Isaao  was  taken ;  the  king 
of  Enfjiand  became  lord  of  Cyprus  ;  he 
taxed  the  people  to  the  dreadlul  amount 
of  the  half  of  their  moveables,  a?id  then 
accorded  to  them  the  riffhls  tiitv  had  en- 
joyed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  Richard  reposed  himself 
from  the  toil  of  conquest  by  eetebratiog 
his  marriage  with  Berengaria,  mul  parti- 
cipating in  the  festivities  of  Limisso.* 
But  in  a  few  weeks  he  roused  himself 
to  arras.  His  fleet  left  Cyprus  ;t  a  large 
troop  ship  of  Saladiii  crossed  his  way; 
the  light  gallies  surrounded  and  attacked 
her,  but  the  lofty  sides  of  the  Turk  eould 
not  be  mounted*  I  will  oroeify  all  my 
soldiers  if  she  should  escape,**  exclaimed 
Kichard.  His  men,  more  in  dread  of 
their  sovercir!;n's  wrath  than  the  swords 
of  the  foe,  imj  i  lli d  the  sharp  beaks  of 
liieir  vessels  against  ilie  enemy  ;  some 
of  the  soldiers  dived  into  the  sea,  and 
seised  the  rudder,  and  others  came  to 
close  eombat  with  tbe  Saracens.  '  In  or- 
der to  make  the  capture  an  unprofitable 
one,  the  emir  commanded  his  troops  to 
cut  throuEjti  the  sides  of  llieir  ship  till 
the  waters  -hould  rush  in.  They  then 
leaped  on  the  decks  of  the  English  <,'nllies. 
But  the  sanguinary  and  un^'cnerous 
Kiefaard  killed  or  cast  overbosrd  bis  de- 
fenceless  enemies,  or,  with  an  avarice 
equally  detestable,  saved  tbe  commanders 
for  the  sake  of  their  ransom. 

*  Hovedcn,  693.  Bromton,  1200.  Witliam 
of  N ru  liarouRh  makes  Hichnrd  st  tv  more  tbtU 
two  mouths  at  (Jyprus.  Hm  reuitleoce  there 
could  not  have  been  so  lon^ ;  for  he  left  6mlj 
in  Apiil,  and  arrived  et  Aero  oa  the  eighth  ef 

f  Hovedeo,  693.  Vinesauf,  p.  329.  Brom- 
ton,  cap.  103.  The  Ssracenba  veMel  sank 
before  the  Englidi  got  out  nuoh  of  the  slorai 

But  the  RonnHK  P  "  lya, 

The  kin^  louud  in  the  dromound,  t^n^  fail, 

Mickle  store,  end  great  vitail, 

Many  tiftrrele  full  of  fire  gregcys: 

And  many  thousand  how  Turkcia; 

Hooiced  arrows,  and  quarellea. 

They  found  thwe  full  many  banels 

Of  wheat,  and  wine  great  plenty  ; 

Gold  and  silver,  and  ilke  daintey, 

Of  treasure  he  had  not  half  the  uiound 

That  in  the  dromoitiid  was  ylbund, 

For  it  drowned  in  the  flocx!, 

£re  half  uncharged  were  that  good. 

J^IIis's  Specimens  of  English  Mclricil 
Reannoesi  vol.  ii*  pb  819. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


C»imilOAT«m  OF  TBB  THtlU)  CRUflADB* 

Alfivil  of  the  English  at  Acre. — DiMensions 
between  the  French  and  Entj^Iij^h  kings. — 
Heroism  of  Richard. — Recoociiiaiion  between  1 
Biduid  tnd  Philip  AvfoatiM. — Sumnder  of 
Aera^-^-Dcparture  of  the  French  king. — 
March  of  the  Croiscs  from  Acre  to  AzotUH. — 
Richard  defeats  Saladin. — He  marches  to 
Jaffii.-»H0  advuMSM  to  Ramnte^It  dis- 
suaded from  marching  to  Jemsalcra. — Falls 
back  on  Ascalon. — Fruitleps  negotiation  for 
peace. — Deatli  of  the  marquis  of  Tyre. — 
Rfctwrd  advuNM  towtide  JeraialeiD. — ^Tbe 
rntrrprise  abandoned. — Richard's  herolBm  at 
Jafla. —  It  leads  to  an  honourable  peace. — 
Courtesy  of  the  lung  and  the  •ollan.-— Mi»- 
cellanaoot  tvtnted— Ricbtvd  iMvea  the  Holy 
Land.<— Lmds  in  DalnwUft.  His  adventures 
in  Gf rmnny.— Is  tnkrn  prisoner. — His  trial 
at  Worms. — His  ransom. — liisfetarn  toEng* 
land. 

8B0im  of  warm  and  gratulatory  accia* 
maiioDS  tainted  the  English  on  their  arri- 
val at  Acre.  The  brilliant  scene  before 
them  was  cnlculated  to  excile  all  the  ani- 
inatingj  feelings  of  warriors.  The  mar- 
tial youth  of  Europe  were  assembled  on 
the  plain  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
chivalry.  The  splendid  tenta,  the  gor- 
geous enitgnt,  the  glittering  weapons, 
the  armorial  cognisances,  displayed  the 
Tarieties  of  individual  fancy  and  national 
peculiarities.  On  the  eminences  in  the 
distance  the  thick  embattled  squadrons 
of  llic  sulian  were  enrnjuped.  The 
Manieiuk  Tartar  was  armed  with  his 


clined  co-operation  on  the  ground  oi'  ill 
ness.*   The  choicest  part  of  the  Frend 
troops  inarched  to  the  walls,  eager  H 
shame  the  English.   The  garriaoD*  a 
usual,   struck  their  atahals;   aod  tfai 
dreadful  occasion  of  the  alarm  was  soox 
eommunieated  to  Snlnflin.    Hut  high  a 
was  the  valour  of  the  assailants,  theii 
numbers  were  not  adequate  ;  and  thej 
were  repulsed  in  every  point.  When 
Saladin,  however,  attempted  to  carry  de« 
stmetion  into  the  army  and  tamp  of  bit 
baffled  foes,  he  was  driven  baek  with 
loss.    The  French  re-appeared  as  assail* 
ants ;  once  again  displayed  their  ioipnh 
dent  spirit ;  and  more  than  one  cavalipf 
emi!l:itril  ihe  fame  of  the  noh!r  Mherif 
Clement,  who  had  sworn  that  lir  v.  ould 
enter  Acre  or  die  in  the  effort,  and  who 
expired  upon  the  walls.     In  sickne^j 
and  in  eonvaleseence  Richard  wan  oanied 
to  his  military  engines  on  a  naatlresSft 
and  was  so  active  in  making  and  nsinf 
his  petraria?,  that  he  soon  destroyed  half 
of  one  of  the  Turkish  powers.    He  pre- 
served  his  maelMne-^  from  the  Greek  fire 
of  the  city  ;  and  he  rewarded  his  Bali?- 
tarii  for  every  stone   which  they  re. 
moved  from  the  walls.    The  ditch  ua:) 
filled  up:  the  lower  waa  completely 
levelled;  and  the  English  heroes, pir- 
ticutarly  the  earl  of  Leieesler|  and  the 
bishop  of  Salisbur}%  prepared  to  enter 
the  breach*   The  conflict  was  close  and 
sanguinary.    The  Pisans  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  English  ;  but  the  fury 
of  the  Turks  was  irresislihle  ;  and  \\\c 


bow;  the  people  of  the  higher  Egypt  i  walls  were  cleared  of  the  enemy,  'ihe 


with  their  flails  and  scourges,  and  the 
Bedoweena  with  their  speara  and  small 
round  shields.  The  brazen  drom  sounded 
the  note  of  war ;  and  the  black  banner 
of  Saladin  was  raised  in  proud  defiance 
of  the  crimson  standard  of  the  fTo««.* 

The  joy  with  which  the  French  re- 
garded the  English  was  soon  changed 
for  the  bitter  feelings  of  military  envy 
and  uaUuuai  haUed.  The  religious  ob- 
jects of  the  war  appeared  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Genoese  and  Templars  sided  with 
Philip ;  and  the  Pisans  and  Hospitaliaos 
with  Richard.  The  king  of  France  pre- 
pared his  soldtcrs  and  their  battering  en- 
gines for  a  vigorous  and  general  assault 
on  the  walls  of  Acre  ;  and  murmured  re- 
venge  when  his  martial  competitor  de- 

•  Yiuisaut,  i.  1, 


failure  of  the  ambitious  attempts  of  each 
of  the  monarchs  at  the  capture  of  Acre 
without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  evinced  the 

necessity  of  co-operatlon.  A  reconcilia- 
tion in  consequence  was  effected  beiwepo 

Ricliard  and  Philip  ;  and  tliey  deter- 
mined that  one  should  attack  the  walls, 

"  •  S(H3  note  P. 
t  The  rnurtmi  spirit   of  baladxn  also  rom 


above  eorpoieol  iuflbringi*  BobiiSn  fivei 

rs!  instances  of  his  firmness,  particuLirly  on  ow 
occasion,  when  he  for^ned  his  troo|K  in  batrk 
array,  and  rode  about  the  ticld  from  mumiog  k> 
night,  though  bis  legs  were  eoverad  with  bUo. 
and  it  was  thought  that  ha  eoald  obIj  ivdiaii 
Dohadin,  p.  IB. 

i  Robert  Fitz  Pamel  accompanied  Icing  Ri« 
dufd  from  England,  and beeame  earl  ntl^amm, 
before  he  left  FranMp  on  bearing  of  the  death 
his  father  in  ftreccc,  on  h]«  rrtum  ffom  Pak^ 
,  tine.    Dugdale,  BaronagCi  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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whtla  the  other  guarded  the  camp  from 
the  approaches  of  Saladin.*  But  Acre 
had  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  a  two 
years*  siege,  ihat  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of 
resolving  to  desist  from  defence.  They 
•eot  amiumadon  to  ilie  camp  of  their 
foes,  offeriDg  the  euitender  of  the  ciiy, 
unless  a  relief  frooi  Saladin  should 
speedily  arrive  ;  and  requiring  free 
t^jress  for  Miemselvfis  an<i  properly. 
Ptiilip  and  the  Freiicii  barons  were  will- 
ing to  accept  these  terms ;  but  Richard 


querors  appropriatBd  to  thenselvea  the 

city's  store  of  arms  and  provisions.  They 
could  not  refuse  the  jusiice  of  their  sol- 
diers' claim,  iuunded  on  the  principle 
that  those  who  had  shared  the  labours 
should  divide  the  reward ;  but  pay- 
ment was  so  long  deferred,  that  many 
persons  were  fonsed  by  poverty  to  setl 
their  military  equipmente,  and  return 
to  Europe.*  The  kings  were  divided 
in  of»tnion  respeclinp  t!ie  tide  to  the 
sovereignly  over  Palestine.  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  and  the  princes  of  Antioch 


lenDioated  the  negotiations,  by  insisting  i  and  Tripoli  had  visited  Richard  in  Cy« 
that  both  public  and  private  possessions  [)rus,  and  the  English  monarch  was  per^ 
shoald  be  delivered  to  the  conquerors.  \  suaded  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  weak 


Saladin  endeavoured  to  infnse  his  own 

invincible  spirit  into  the  miiitls  of  Iiis 
people,  and  revived  for  a  moment  their 
hniTuid  courage,  by  directing  tlieir  liopes 
to  succour  from  Egypt.  The  Chris- 
tians eotttinned  their  assaolls  by  day  and 
night;  and  so  distressed  were  the  Turks, 
that  many  of  them  left  the  city  and  be- 
came renegadoes.     The  expected  aid 


and  miserable  Lusignan.    Conrad  had 

shown  himself  worthy  of  a  kingdom  ; 
and  ihcniiHi  it  is  most  prohable  that  llic 
love  ot  tipjjoisiiion  to  Richard  was  the 
leeiing  which  gained  him  tlie  friendship 
of  Philip,  yet  the  side  which  the  French 
king  took  was  eertamly  that  of  merit. 
The  disputes  were  sometimes  heard  of 
during  the  siege  ;  but  after  the  capture* 


from  C'liro  did  not  arrive  ;  and  ihe  ciii- 1  they  raged  with  violence.  Negotiations, 


zens  wrung  from  Saladin  liis  permission 
for  ihem  to  capiiulate.  Their  safely  was 
accordingly  purchased  by  their  agreeing 
to  deliver  unto  the  two  kings  the  city 
itflelf,  and  five  hundred  Christiao  prison- 
ers who  were  in  it.  The  true  cross  was 
to  be  resigned,  with  one  thousand  other 
c^iptives,  and  two  hundred  knights  se- 


however,  were  tutcrtd  mio,  and  mutual 
rights  were  ooni[)r()ijiised  bv  ihe  agree- 
mcnl  that  Lur^ngnau  aliuuid  be  styled 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  lord  of  Jaffa  and 
Ascalon ;  y^t  that  if  Conrad  should  be 
the  survivor,  he  and  bis  heirs  were  to 
have  perpetual  sovereignty .t  The  En- 
glish   monarch   afterwards  generously 


lected  by  the  allies  from  those  who  were  '  iiurreudered  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to  Lusig- 
iu  the  hands  of  Saladin  :  and  unless  the  nan. 
Moielmans  paid  to  Richard  and  Philip 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  within  forty  days,  the  inhabitants 
of  Aere  ehould  be  at  the  merey  of  the 
ct)nfiuerors.  The^e  conditions  were  as- 
sented to  ;  and,  before  the  city  changed 
its  lords,  a  proclamation  was  made  in  the 
French  and  English  camps,  that  no  one 
shooldinjnre  or  insult  such  of  the  Turks  as 
quitted  tlie  place.  The  Christians  entered 
Acre;  the  banners  of  tlie  two  kings 
floated  on  the  ramparts ;  but  precedence 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Kicfjard,  for 
he  and  his  wife  and  sister  inhabited  the 
'oyal  palace,  while  Philip  occupied  the 
house  of  the  Templars. t   The  royal  con- 

*  Vinesauf,  iii.  5 — II.  Uoveden,  694.  Ben. 
AK659. 

t  VincMuf.  iii.  !2— 18.   Horeden,  694— 69R. 
Bobidiii.  cap.  98—114.   The  Arabic  writers 
mrm  Id  their  praiaet  of  the  eondnctsnd 
^vMj  of  Bichsid.   Bobadm  says  thai  lbs 


A  ievv  weeks  after  the  capitulatioa  of 
Acre,  and  before  the  time  had  elapsed 
for  the  performance  of  all  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  Philip  Auguetus  expressed 
his  wish  of  returning  to  Europe.  The 
French  nobility  attributed  to  him  motives 

army  thought  Philip  the  grMlMt  aovereign  in 

name  and  dignity,  unJ  Richard  the  WesldUMt 
prince  and  ablest  warrior,  c.  97. 
♦  Bened.  666. 

t  VincMuf,  iii.  80.  Bromton,  p.  1 1 9 1, 1208. 
Hovfilcn.  685,  anil  Donodict,  p.  G30,  give  the 
names  ui  mosi  of  the  great  persons  who  died  at 
Acre.  Some  ofthem  we  have  awotioiied.  Among 
thuothers.thiise  which  are  interesting  to  tho  Bn* 
gli«h  readt  r.  arc  Raljih  archdeacon  of  Colchoalcr, 
Silvcaler  the  seueachat  of  the  archbbhop  of  Caa> 
tcrbury,  William  earl  Ferreri,  Robert  (fcrope,  of 
Barton,  Henry  Pigot,  MOMcbtl  of  Lord  burry, 
Widtf-r  ?5rropf>.  Muwbrav,  Talhot,  and  St.  John. 
VincHaut  coiuputea  tbose  who  died  durtag 
the  siege  of  Aers  st  Uuse  handled  thoossnd. 
Bohsdin,  p.  180,  doubles  the  tmnber. 
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of  selfitboew;  and  Raehaid,  with  a  mix-  tpiMaatf  and  courtesy,  murdered  all  the 


ture  of  seriousness  and  sareasm*  declared 
thai  if  the  French  king  were  really  ill 
from  bodilv  infirmities,  or  from  dreail  of 
the  enemy,  he  hnd  better  reiiirn  to  lii^ 
native  air ;  but  that  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  leave  the  work  of  the  Croeade 
unperformed.  The  English  monarch, 
however*  contfBnted  to  his  departure,  yet 
dreading  the  violenceof  hia  ambition,  he 
compelled  him  to  swear  not  to  make 
war  upon  his  allies,  until  at  least  forty 
days  after  the  return  of  ilicir  kin«^.  The 
duke  of  Uur^und)'  and  ilic  largest  por- 
tion of  the  French  army,  it  waa  alao 
ati|mlated,  were  to  remain  in  Syria  under 
the  command  of  Richard.  Philip  Au- 
gustus went  to  Tyre*  gave  to  the  marquis 
of  that  city  his  moiety,  both  of  Acre  and 
of  the  Turkish  pri8oaeri}»  and  then  set 
sail  for  Europe.* 

Richard  repaired  the  shattered  walls 
and  houses  of  Acre ;  and  the  bishop  of 
Saliabory  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  re- 
edified  and  consecrated  the  allars.t  The 
piece  of  holy  wood  under  which  the 
Syrian  Christians  had  m  often  fought, 
was  still  in  ihe  hands  of  the  Saracens  ; 


and  from  had  principle  or  inability,  the  (frequently^  broke 
two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  had 
not  been  paid  to  the  Croiaea.  Shortly 
before  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days, 
Saladin  endeavoured  to  avert  from  the 
prisoners  in  Richard^s  hands  the  doom 
which  was  allotted  them  by  the  treaty  in 
case  of  failure  of  payment.  But  the 
English  king  rejected  with  disdain  his 


♦  IS'ewboroogh,  iv.  22.  Bcmardus,  Thcs. 
811.  Hovaden,  6S7.  Vinesauf,  iii.  19^18. 
Bohadin,  cap.  9^ — 114.  Richard  resented 
Philip'^  keeping  the  prisoners  from  him.  He 
«cnt  the  bishop  of  SSalisbary  to  demtod  tbem 
fnUB  Coorsd.  The  marquis  would  uot  deliver 
them  up,  until  the  duke  of  Uuri^undy  ihrentened 
him  with  war.  Takiug  his  choice  of  the  bad 
motives  which  may  be  attriboled  to  Philip,  Ro- 
bert of  GloQceHtcr  says  that  envy  was  the  pMiion 
which  uiade  him  wish  to  n  turn  to  Europe, 

So  that  king  PhiUp  was  annoyed  there  at 
the  iblnfT, 

That  there  was  not  of  him  a  word,  bat  all 

of  Hichard  the  king, 
Vaste  he  let  trossi,'  to  France  for  to  draw, 
8ori  WM  the  king  Bichaid  to  lota  his 

fidawa." 

f.  Baa.  Ah.  p.  08S. 

*  lie  commanded  tUs  soldiers  quickly  to  made  rsadj 
for 


poorer  class  of  the  IMusclmnn  prisoner*--, 
and  reserved  the  more  opulent  ones  lor 
ransouj.* 

Tlie  iion-hearted  monarch  prepared 
for  hostile  operattona ;  bot  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  aoldiera  would  leavn 

the  pleaanres  of  Acre.  A  historian  tells 
us  that  the  wine  in  the  city  had  already 
changed  the  complexion  of  the  grave:*: 
Christian  knights,  and,  for  the  pre!*erva- 
tion  of  discipline,  women  were  prohibi- 
ted from  marching  with  the  army  .f  The 
largeaats  of  Richard  lo  the  duke  of  Ana* 
triat  Ihe  count  of  Champagne,  and  others, 
hept  them  from  following  Philip  to  En- 
rope,  and  Pianiagenet  was  at  the  head 
of  nearly  thirty  thousand  French.  (Jer- 
man,  and  Enoliyh  soldiers.^  These  itoly 
warriors  left  Acre  under  the  glorious  en- 
sign of  the  cross,  and  marched^  in  a 
southerly  direction,  generally  within 
sight  of  their  ahipa,  which  coaated  along 
the  shores,  bearing  forage  and  provisions, 
and  military  nccc^sarie?.  Clouds  of 
Turks  overhung :ind  bm^ion  the  advanc- 
ing army  ;  the  red  cross  kinglus  in  the 
van,  and  the  military  fnara  in  the  rear, 


the  violenee  of  the 
storm ;  bnt  the  aafety  of  the  Cmaadera 

♦  Sec  note  Q. 

+  The  city  was  abundant,  says  Ymesaiif, 
"vino  peroptimo  et  pnellis  pulchcnrimis ;  muli- 
eres  icitiir  fro(iu*'iitantcs  et  vine,  nimis  dissolute 
ge  •^rrobunt  quampluriiui,  ut  civitas  pdlueretur 
a  luxuria  insipientium,  et  gula  inlMbilapliam  in 
ca,  a  quorum  impndeDtia  facics  sapieatoram 
contrilu  ' ;it  nihorrm.  Ad  aufcrarul.im  atnora 
hujuii  juaciil  rubigiuam  spurcitiam  procu- 
ratum  est  du  ( uucilio,  ne  qua  nillier  asuvt  a 
civitale  oomezercitu,  ted  mnanecant  in  civitaia, 
nisi  tnntum  pedites  lotrieeo  quao  no&foreot  ooari 
nee  occasio  pcccati 
i  Trtveti  Annales,p.  47. 
§  The  army  were  sadly  tormented  by  taran- 
tu\m.  The  sirk  people  curctl  the  bite  !>y  apply- 
ing theriaca  to  the  pan  affected.  Others  (Vine- 
sauf ealte  them  the  pradentiofw)  drove  the  vor* 
roin  away  by  making  shouts  and  noises  uf  evrry 
description.  Vinesauf,  iv,  13.  and  see  ante  p 
82,  note.  The  practisers  of  Icechcrait,  accor  j. 
ing  to  the  romances  of  ehivalTj,  had  much  faith 
in  treacle  as  a  cure  for  poison,  ami.  indeed,  for  all 
di.iOiiscs.  Acronlinf;  to  T.  Bartholinus,  the 
great  Daoidh  pUy«icmn  in  the  middle  of  tht 
iovenlaeiith  osotary,  so  tnoeh  imporUnce  was 
in  ancipnt  times  attached  to  ^hh  medicine,  that 
the  herbs  and  drugs  which  entered  into  the  com> 
po!»ition  of  it  were  publicly  exposed  provioasif 
to  the  preparation  being  nnda.  DaiUaeooit  NT 
1m  Cnisado%  p.  iu 
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wts  prioeipally  owing  to  tlw  MlitoIiiUe 
fiimoess  oi  their  eolamiw,  and  their  reao> 
lute  forbearance.*  The  army  always 
halted  at  night-fall ;  heralds  thrice  cried 

aloud,  ♦*  Save  the  holy  sepulchre  !"  end 
the  soldiers,  iluis  roinintled    of  their 
duties  and  their  object,  iiiiineiiiaieiy  with 
nited  hands  and  tearful  eyes  iinplored 
the  pity  and  the  aid  of  Hea^ect  Near 
Azotaa  a  general  engagement  could  no 
longer  be  avoided  by  Richard.  The 
nghl  of  lii.s  line  was  commanded  by  that 
heroic  and  hardy  champion  of  ihe  croKS, 
James  d'Ave«ties.    Tlie  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, a  tuaii  ol  doubtful  virtue,  headed  the 
kil;  and  Plantagenei  himself  was  the  stay 
and  bulwark  of  the  centre.   The  hoeta 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  led  by  Saladin,  made 
a  general  and  impetiaous  charge  on  their 
foe.    The  right  wing  of  the  Christians 
was  repulsed  ;  the  left  drove  back  the 
Saracens,  but  it  was  drawn  by  the  enemy 
far  froai  ihc  other  divitiious  of  the  army. 
Rtabard  haatened  with  a  aelect  band  to 
the  aid  of  (he  dnke  of  Burgundy,  and 
Saladin,  in  his  endeavour  to  strengthen 
his  right  wing,  remofed  the  weight  of 
hostility  from  James  d'Avesnes.  No 
deep  impression  had  been  made  on  the 
English  lines.    The  cavalry  had  often 
in  tl)e  course  of  the  baide,  when  guiied 
by  the  enemy'a  arrowe,  clamoured  for 
leave  to  attack ;  Richard  waa  firm*  cool, 
lad  steady  to  his  purpose.    Dut  when 
he  saw  that  the  Turkish  quivers  were 
exhau?5icd,  and  the  enemy's  impetuosity 
had  led  to  their  confusion,  hi«  iriimpcts 
sounded  the  charge,  hij«  infauuy  wheeled 
behind  the  cavalry,  and  the  knights  giv- 
ing full  scope  to  their  fury,  raahed  oa 
their  scattered  foe.  The  permtnal  bravery 
of  Richard  achieved  wonders  ;  his  coun- 
tenance, his  gestures,  his  invocations  to 
St.  G  eofffc,  seconded  the  ardour  of  his 
iPDops,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  back 

•  Defensive  war  waa  so  completely  the  of.ject 
of  the  CruMulera,  thst  each  man  was  covered 
with  (Msees  of  cloth.'unltad  togBthsr  by  ringo,  oi\ 
which  be  received  without  injury  tbs  enemy's 
anowg.  Bohadin  (who  narrnt»"<  \hU  curious  cir- 
cuoMtance;  adds,  that  be  haiti^elt  saw  several  of 
Um  UhriatiuM  who  bad  not  one  et  two*  but  len 
arrows  adhering  to  their  backs,  and  yet  who 
marched  forwariU  with  u  quiet  step,  and  wiihou? 
U^iiuiiUon.  iiuhadiu.  p.  189.  So  cio«e  UjU 
th^  aMnb,  Ibat  If  an  apple  had  besa  thrown,  it 
must  have  ttruck  either  a  man  or  a  hoise. 
Yinewauf,  iv.  17. 

t  Vinesauf,  iv.  9—16. 
14* 


with  mat  alaaghtar  to  Axotna.  Tha 
loaa  of  the  Chriatiana,  though  not  nuaer- 

ous  was  severe;  for  Jamea  d'Aveanea 

perished,  and  his  death  was  justly  regret- 
ted by  the  king  as  the  loss  of  a  great 
pillar  of  the  Christian  cause.* 

The  progress  of  CiBur  de  Lion  was  no 
longer  molested,  and  he  quickly  arrived 
at  Jaffa.    That  city  waa  now  without 
fortification! ;  fori  when  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory turned  from  the  Muselniane  at 
Azotus,  Saladin  commanded  the  disman- 
tliijf]'  of  all  his  fortresses  in  Palesline.  It 
w,is  policy  to  keep  his  enemies  perpelu- 
aiiy  in  the  lield,  and  to  exhaust  them  by 
ceaseless  skirmishes  and  engagementa* 
Aa  the  road  to  Aacalon  was  opent 
Richard  wished  to  press  hia  advantages : 
but  the  spirit  of  faction  renewetf  its 
baneful  inlliience,  and  the  French  barons 
in.si-*!ed  on  the  necessity  of  restortng  the 
woi  Ivs  of  JafTa.    Their  opinion  \\  in 
unluriunalG  accordance  with  ihn  inclina- 
tion of  an  army  already  attenuated  by 
ineesstnt  marching,  and  who  thought 
with  regret  on  the  pleasures  which  had 
been  for  a  while  familianied and  endear- 
ed to  them  at  Acre.    It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  thai  Jalfa  should  be  re-lorti- 
fied.    Flaniagenet,  alive  to  every  duty 
of  a  general,  urged  the  completion  of  the 
works.   The  aoldiera,  however,  gradu* 
ally  sunk  into  that  atate  of  luxury  and 
idleness  from  which  they  had  been  with 
such  difficulty  recovered  by  Richard. 
The  Musrinnns  roused  themselves  from 
the  distress  and  panic  of  their  late  defeat 
at  AzDtiis  ;  thev  bei^'an  to  collect  in  the 
vicinity  oi  Julia,  and  liicir  uiiliiary  ap- 

}>earanee  awoke  the  English  and  Frencfi 
rom  their  disgraceful  aleep  of  licentious* 
ness.  Richard,  as  ardent  in  pleasure  as 
in  war,  enjoyed  the  amusement  of  fal- 
conry, heedk^^  of  the  enemy.  On  one 
occasion,  the  royal  party  would  have 
paid  dearly  for  their  temerity,  if  a  Pro- 
vencal geiuleman,  named  William  de 
Praiellcs,  had  not  cried  aloud,  "  1  am  the 


*  Viiicsauf,  iv.  17— '22.  Nouhritlge.  jr.  23. 
Hovodeii,  <iU8.     ijohadin,  c.  and  also 

Peter  Luiigtuft,  187^100,  a  writer  that  m*y  bo 
safely  loilowed,  except  when  be  ntiugles  bis 
history  with  the  fables  in  the  romanre  of  Ki- 
cliard.  Trivet  says,  that  at  the  battle  of  Azotua 
•even  thousand  Tories  and  tbirty-lwo  of  their 
emirs  were  slain ;  and  that  of  the  Christiana 
there  til  l  not  fall  iiteiitb  i>iirt  of  that  number, nor 
even  u  leiiih  pari  ol'  a  uuih.    Anuales,  p.  109. 
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king  ;'*  and  by  this  noble  lie  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Saracens  was  drawn  upon 
himself,  while  the  real  sovereign  es- 
caped.* Shortly  afterwards,  a  body  of 
Templars  fell  into  an  ambnaeade  of  the 
Turks.  Richard  sent  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter to  the  aid  of  the  brave  but  ezhauFted 
knis^hts,  and  promised  to  follow  straight, 
lieforc  he  could  buckle  on  his  coil  of 
steel,  he  heard  tlini  iho  etiemy  li:id  tri- 
umphed. Despisinir  ail  personal  solifi- 
tude»  and  generously  declaring  he  should 
not  deserve  ttie  name  of  king  it  he  aban- 
doned those  whom  be  had  vowed  to  sue* 
cour,  he  flew  to  the  place  of  combat, 
plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and  his  impetuosity  received  its  usual 
reward  of  success.f  The  fortifications 
of  Jaffa  were  at  length  restored,  a  viijor- 
0U3  renewal  of  the  war  was  determined 
on,  and  Plantagenet  declared  to  the  Sara- 
cens that  the  only  way  of  averting  his 
wrath  would  be  to  surrender  to  him  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  il  existed  in 
the  reign  of  Baldwin  tlie  leper.  Paladin 
did  not  reject  this  proposal  with  disdain, 
but  made  a  modification  of  the  terms,  in 
olTrrin?  to  yield  Palestine  from  the  Jor- 
dan to  the  sea.  The  negotiation  lasted 
for  some  time.  Kichard  was  deceived 
and  cajoled  by  tiie  presents  and  blandish- 
ments of  Saphadin,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Saladin*  and  the  Christians  were 
ashamed  that  their  leader  should  be  so 
friendly  with  an  infidel.  The  barons 
soon  saw,  and  compelled  their  royal  lord 
to  see,  the  arlifice  of  the  Turk«,  who  re- 
sumed ilieir  atiai-ks,  and  tlie  nej^rotiation 
was  broken  off.  The  soldiers  of  Ricliard 
pursued  their  course  to  Kamula ;  they 
had  taken  few  precautions  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season :  the  winds  tore 
up  the  tents,  and  the  rains  spoiled  the 
provisions,  and  rusted  the  nrni!«.  The 
earl  of  Leicester  was  of  especial  service 
in  preservinn  them  from  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  ihe  'i'urks.  As  lliey  aj)proached 
Jerusalem,  they  were  joined  by  those 
whom  ihev  had  left  at  Jaffa,  and  every 
person  prepared  for  the  completion  of  his 
pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  City.  But  the 
Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Pisans,  dis- 

*  The  Qobic  i'rovenyai  was  uken  prisoner 
by  th«  Turks.  Richwd  was  not  ungtatefnl,  for 
his  last  act  in  the  Holy  Land  was  the  purcbtae 

of  bis  (lehvcrerV  frecdom> 
f  Viueuul,  2C,  30. 


suaded  the  kino;  from  altackinc"  JerusaJ 
lem,  on  the  argujoenl*^,  that>  even   if  it 
should  be  taken,  they  would  immediately 
have  to  fight  with  the  Turks  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  that  as  soon  aa  thai 
great  object  of  the  religions  journey ,  the 
recovery  of  the  sepulchre,  was  attained* 
the  soldiers  would  return  to  Europe,  and 
leave  the  Holy  Land  to  its  fate.*  The 
people,  who  were  the  objects  of  these 
suspicions  of   incousiancy,  uiuriinired, 
then   clatnoiired    at  this  vacillation  of 
council ;  hut  Richard  commanded  m  re- 
treat, and  the  army  fell  back  upon  Rama- 
la,  and  then  continued  its  retrogression  to 
Ascalon,  a  city  of  high  consequence  io 
the  judgment  of  the  Latins,  because  it  was 
the  link  between  the  Turk «^  in  J•■r1l^  m 
and  the'J'nrks  in  Egypt. t  Until  the  rclufa 
of  ihe  spriiiir,  all  commerce  between  As- 
calon and  other  countries  was  cutoff,  and 
the  army  endured  therefore  the  hardship* 
of  famine,  in  addition  to  the  usual  se- 
verities of  the  climate.   The  impatient 
duke  of  Burgundy  deserted  the  stand- 
dard  of  Richard  ;  some  of  the  French 
soldiers  went  to  Acre  and  Jaffa  ;  an  ! 
others  found  n  welcome  reception  at  the 
court  of  tiin  marquis  of  Tyre.    But  dis- 
content gave  place  for  a  while  to  belter 
feelings  ;  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  Plau- 
lagenet,  most  of  the  deserters  returned 
to  their  duty.   But  Conrad  disdained  an 
answer  to  the  royal  summons.  The 
walls  of  Ascalon{  were  soon  repaired, 
for  the  proudest  nobles,  and  the  most 
dignified  rlcffry  worked  liked  the  mean- 
est of  the  people.    The  duke  of  Austria 
was  the  on! v  distinguished  man  who  was 
wrapped  in  haughty  selfishness,  and  who 
could  say  that  he  was  neither  a  carpenter 
nor  a  mason.$  Before  indeed  the  works 
were  completed,  Richard  lost  the  aid  of 
his  French  allies,  who,  more  merceoaiy 
than  chivalric,  retired  to  Acre,  because 
the  royal  coffer?  were  exhau^sted,  and 
the  king  could  not  give  them  their  stipu- 
lated pay.    Commercial  jealousy,  as  well 
as  iiulitarv  en vv,  obstructed  the  Crusades. 


*  V  inceaut,  iv.  31,  35. 
f  Vinmiii  1. 

t  The  Crusaders  amused 
with  rebuilding  Gasa.  They  gave  it  to  the 
TemplarB,  who  bad  eny>yed  it  heioie  tbo 
Sartoenian  conquest.  1.  ds  Vitry,  p.  1123,  id 

Bon^arsiuH. 

^  The  cause  of  the  dip]»ute  hetwecii  Rtehsn) 
and  the  duke  of  Austria  k  menlioocd  in  sola  &. 
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The  Genoese  and  .Plraot  made  Acre  the 

theatre  of  liieir  aniraosilies  ;  and  an  ap- 
pearanre  of  tlignily  and  disiiinterestedness 
was  o'w'Qu  to  tl)('ir  feuds,   when  they 
fought  111  thtt  name  and  for  tiie  interests 
of  their  respective  lrieuds«  Ctonnd  and 
Goy.  The  narqiiie  of  Tyre  joioed  his 
troops  to  the  Genoese,  and  the  civil  war 
voeld  have  spread  through  all  the  Cliris- 
tnn   po'vors,   if  Plantagenet   had  not 
marched  from  Ascalon  lo  Acre.  Conrad 
prudently  retraced  his  steps,  and  by  the 
address  uf  the  Engiifth  king  the  breach 
between  the  republicant  was  closed. 
Ricbsrd  endesTOuted  to  conciliate  the 
oarquis;  but  the  yoong  nobleflsan  as- 
piied  to  iodepeodence  and  sovereign 
power,  drew  seven  hundred  French  sol- 
diers from  Ascalon  lo  Tyre,  and  allied 
himself  with  Saladiu.     ^Vhen  Richard 
had  reared  from  Jerusalem,  and  his  army 
beeame  hroken,  Saladiu  had  dismissed 
many  of  his  troops  to  their  families  and 
homes  ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  defoc* 
tioQ  of  Conrad,  he  thought  iliat  the  mo- 
ment of  active  hostility  was  arrived,  and 
he  accordingly  spread  his  standard,  and 
s  nrmmed  his  hosts.*    Richard  was  cool 
aad  undismayed  at  the  military  port  of 
bit  SBsmy,  but  political  distorhanees  in 
Ea^nd  demaDoed  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,  and  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  his  necessities,  and  solicit  his  ^ener- 
rous  foe  to  terminate  the  war.    He  de- 
clnred  that  he  required  only  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sacred  city,  and  of  the  true 
cross.    But  the  Muselman  replied,  that 
Jsmaalem  was  as  dear  to  the  Moslem  at 
to  the  CbristisD  world,  and  that  he  would 
nam  be  guilty  of  coDoiviog  at  idolatry, 
hy  permitting  the  worship  of  a  piece  of 
wood.    Thwnrtcd  hy  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  hii  enemies,  Richard  endea- 
voured lo  win  upon  ihcir  suflur  atrections. 
He  proposed  a  consolidation  of  the  Chrls- 
tiiD  ana  Mohammedan  interests,  the  es* 
tablishment  of  a  government  at  Jerusa- 
lem, partly  Earopean  and  partly  Asiatic  ; 
and  iliese  schemes  of  policy  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  marriage  of 
Saphadin  with  the  widow  of  William 
kiug  of  Sicily.    The  Muselmau  princes 
woild  have  acceded  to  these  terms ;  but 
the  marriafs  was  thought  to  be  so  scan- 
dalous to  religion,  that  the  imams  and 
the  priests  raised  a  storm  of  clamourt  and 
♦  VisMUif,  i».  ae,  37,  V.  1, 16. 


Richard  and  Saladin,  powerful  as  they 
were,  submitted  to  popular  opinion.* 
The  necessity  of  Kichard*s  reuiiti  to 
England  grew  ^u■oiige^,  and  the  only 
cause  of  his  delay  was  tlie  choice  of  a 
military  commander  of  the  Christians. 
The  imbecile  Guy  had  but  few  partisans, 
and  the  public  voice  was  in  favour  of  the 
valiant  Conrad :  Uichard  generously 
overlooked  the  circnm'j'.rincp,  ihnt  the 
prmce  of  'I'yre  was  his  enemy,  and  the 
friend  of  Saladin,  and  consented  lo  the 
public  wi»li.  But  wiiile  preparations  were 
making  for  the  coronation,  Conrad  was 
slain  by  two  of  the  assassins.  In  the  first 
moments  of  indignation,  the  French  de- 
clared that  Richard  had  instigated  the 
murderers.!  They  demanded  from  the 
widow  of  Conrad  the  resignation  of  Tyre, 
but  she  was  too  politic  to  encounler  the 
anger  of  the  king.  Count  Henry  of 
Champagne  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult;  he  look  the  throne  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  people,  and  following 
the  approved  precedent,  he  secured  him- 
self from  opposition  hv  nmrrvincr  the 
widow  of  Conrad.l  Richard  conhnned 
the  eleclion  ol  the  people,  and  the  civil 
war  was  closed. §  The  duke  of  liur- 
gundy  and  the  Count  of  Champagne 
joined  Richard.  Disregarding  the  calls 
from  England  the  king  led  his  English 
and  Normans  to  the  fortress  of  Daruro, 
reduced  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  French, 
whose  preparations  for  the  attack  had 
been  rendered  needless  by  tlie  superior 


*  Bobadin,  chap.  127,  6lc.  Abulteda,  iv. 
111.  D*IIerbebt,  aitiele  Sslaheddin,  vol  iii. 
178.  In  all  these  negotiations,  the  people  of  the 
two  armies  lived  in  friendly  intercourse,  and 
mingle  in  the  tournameDt  md  danos.  More 
than  this,  through  the  wholo  of  the  war,  Saladin 
and  Ridund  omulated  each  other  as  mueh  in 
the  reciprocation  of  courJesy,  n«  in  military  ex- 
ploits. If  ever  the  kuig  ot  England  cbaaced 
to  be  ill,  Saladio  sent  him  preaents  of  Hamas- 
rene  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.  The  mme 
liberal  hand  gave  the  luxury  of  snow,  in  the  hot 
seasons.  Uovedcn,  p.  693.  baladin  could  nut 
but  have  felt  aoniekijulnoas  for  gallant  waniorsa 
wIu  iIk  r  ('liri-^tiuns  or  Musclmanff,  if  it  be  true, 
that  IS  fiODii  iis  he  was  old  enough  to  bear  arms, 
he  had  r«ique»tcd  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  a  Fitadi  cavalier,  named 
Humphnn'  de  Thoron.  Hist.  Hier.  in  Bon^ 
garsius,  p.  1 152.    Vinesauf,  book  i*  chapi  iii* 

f  On  this  subject,  see  note  S, 

^  VtnoMiuf.  V.  16,28. 

4  Vinemuf,  v.  86, 37. 
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■ctiviiy  of  their  allies.*    Some  new  mes- 
sengers from  En^^land  brought  fresh  ac- 
counts ofilie  increasing  power  of  Prince 
John,  and  the  treachery  of  Philip  Au- 
guMius.    The  army  continued  it»  march 
toward*  Jerosalem  and  encamped  in  the 
▼alley  of  Hebron.    I  lie  generals  and 
soUhera  vowed   that  they  would  not 
quit  Palesline  wiiliout  having  redeemed 
llie  sepulchre.    Every  ihing  wore  the 
face  of  joy  when  this  resolution  was 
adopted  :  Richard  pariicipaled  in  the 
feeling,  and  although  be  thought  that  his 
preaenee  in  England  would  be  the  only 
means  of  restoring  affairs  there,  yet 
he  professed  to  the  duke  of  Bur^mdy, 
and  the  count  of  Champagne,  that  no 
Foliciiation  from  Europe  should  prevail 
with  him  to  leave  tlie  allies  uiilil  after  the 
following  Easter.    Hymns  and  thanks- 
givings testified  the  popular  joy  at  this 
resolution  $  the  army  recommenced  its 
course;  and  so  sure  were  the  soldiers 
of  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes,  that  they  carried  with  them  only 
n  month's  provisions.     In  every  step 
of  itieu-  progress  ihey  were  harassed  by 
flying  parlies  of  Saracens  ;  on  one  occa- 
sion the  valour  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
saved  the  French  divsibn  of  the  Croises ; 
and  on  another,  the  ever  vigilant  earl  of 
Leicester  recovered  the  caravnn  of  stores 
which  the  Saracens  liad  .s^-ized,  on  its 
road  from  Jull'a  to  the  army.t  'I'fie 
nearer  the  approach  of  the  Christians, 
the  greater  was  the  terror  of  the  Musel- 
mans  in  Jerusalem ;  many  of  them  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  city,  and  even  Saladin 
was  alariAed  for  its  safety. f    The  Cru- 
saders were  at  Bethlehem  ;  the  French 
nobility  in  the  connril  were  clamorous 
as  the  people  without  to  press  forward; 
but  the  mind  of  Richard  vacillated,  and 
he  avowed  his  doubts  of  the  policy  of 
the  measure,  as  his  force  was  not  ade* 
quale  to  a  siege,  and  to  the  keeping  up 
of  oomiiiunications  with  its  stores  on  the 
coast.    He  proposed  tfiat  they  should 
march  tn  I^eritus,  to  Cairo,  or  Damascus; 
but  a>  tlu;  1  irons  of  Syria,  the  Templars, 
and  llospuailcrs,  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Palestine,  he  thought  that  their  deci- 
•ion  should  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
the  army>   A  council  of  twenty  was  ac- 

' «  VineMof,  v.  86,  38.  tteDUtas,  900. 

i  Vinosnuf.  V.  3^,  58« 
#  BohMiio,  c.  156. 


'cordingly  appointed  from  the  military 
orders,  the  lords  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
also  the  French  knights.  They  learned 
that  the  'IHirks  had  destroyed  all  the  oie- 

terns,  which  were  wiifiio  two  miles  of 
the  city  ;  they  felt  that  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer had  begun  ;  and  for  tlicse  reasons  it 
was  decided  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  deferred,  and  tliai  the  aimy 
should  march  to  some  other  conquest. 
As  a  general,  Richard  was  fully  aware  of 
the  impolicy  of  advancing  against  the  sa- 
cred city,  yet  he  was  unable  to  suppress 
his  bitter  feelings  of  mortification  by  a 
decision  which  would  probably  hh«t  ihc 
proud  hopes  tliai  he  had  indulged  ul  re- 
deeming the  sepulchre.    A  friend  led  hira 
to  a  bill  which  commanded  a  view  of 
JenisBlem ;  but*  covering  his  face  with  a 
shield,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  worthy 
to  behold  a  cily  which  he  could  not  con- 
quer,   l^e  French  soldiers  uttered  invec- 
tives and  complaints  against  the  dpcifion  of 
the  council.    Cceur  de  Lion  oirered  them 
provisions,  ships,  and  money,  if  they 
would  obey  its  decree,  and  maich  lo 
Cairo :  and  although  they  acquieseed,  yet 
as  they  were  not  zealous,  Richard  re- 
mainedin  inaetivity  and  indecision.*  Ac- 
tive hostility  against  ihe  Saracens  was 
abandoned  by  the   Christians   for  the 
fiercer   employment   of    civil  rancour 
and  dissensions  :  and  if  a  retreat  had  not 
I  been  commanded,  the  army  would  have 
been   totally  destroyed  by  Saladin. 
Richard  could  preserve  but  little  order 
and  discipline  among  the  soldiers.  Some 
retired  lo  Jaffa,  but  Acre  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  most  of  the  army.  Saladin*s 
spies  had  communicated  to  their  master 
the  vacillations  of  the  Crusaders'  coun- 
cils ;  and  even  before  Ihey  had  quitted 
the  objeet  of  their  armament,  he  had 
sent  news  of  the  probable  turn  of  affairs 
lo  many  of  the  Musetman  states.  Hope 
succeeded  to  despondency,  vigour  to  re- 
laxation.  and  twenty  thousand  horsemeo 
and  rrowtU  of  infantry  were  soon  col- 
lecit'd  uuder  lite  waiis  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Turks  actively  proceeded  lo  avail  theni- 
selves  of  the  declining  fortunes  of  tbs 
invaders.    By  the  quickest  marfehoa  Sa^ 
ladin  reached  Jaffa,  and  so  vigorous 
his  siege  of  it,  that  in  a  few  days  one  of 


•  On  the  history  of  the  circumstances  rc- 
cpcctinp  the  deserting  of  the  caQM  of  the  Hotj 
Land,  see  note  T. 
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the  gales  was  brokeu  dowo,  and  such  of 
ihe  people  as  eoDU  not  defend  them- 
••Ives  in  the  great  tower,  or  eeeape  by 


the  Mtlech  Ric^  that  even  the  brother  of 
Saladin,  at  one  time  aeeing  him  die- 
monntedt  aent  him  two  borsee  as  tokeoa 


sea,  were  destroyed.  Already  were  the  j  of  respect*    Riehard's  Tictory  placed 


battering  rams-  prepared  for  execution, 

when  the  patriarch  and  some  French  and 
English  knights  agreed  to  become  the 


him  in  a  commanding  attitude.  Instead 

of  wishini:  r«»r  new  bnltles  he  solicited 
peace  ;  and  Saladin,  at  length  exhausted 


prisoners  of  Saladin.  and  that  heavy  ran-  i  by  wars,  submitted  to  necessity.  The 


souus  should  be  iixtd  for  the  redemption 
of  the  eitizens,  if  succour  did  not  arrive 


Christian  king  and  liie  sulian  of  Egypt, 
interebaoged  expressions  of  esteem,  and 


dofiog  the  next  day.   Before  the  morn-  at  the  former  avowed  his  contempt  of  the 

ilg,  however,  the  brave  Plantagenet  ^  vulgar  oMiiiation  of  oaths,  they  only 
leacbed  Jaffa.    Abandoning  the  hope  of  grasped  each  other'a  bands  in  pledge  of 


resciiinir  the  Ilolv  Land  from  ipfi(!H  sub 
jeclion,  ho  was  on  llie  pi»inl  ol  q[iitiiii^ 
Acre,  and  of  rclurniiif^  to  Kurope,  when 
the  precipitancy  of  liis  Moslem  rival 
opened  again  all  bis  visions  of  glory 
and  oonqoest.  The  French  refused  to 
nwreh ;  but  the  Templars  and  Hospi 


fidelity.  A  trace  was  agreed  npor»  for 
three  years  and  eight  months  :  tlie  fort 
of  Asoainn  was  to  be  destroyed;  but 
Juiia  and  Tyre,  with  the  country  be- 
tween them,  were  to  be  snrrenderod  to 
the  Christians4  The  people  of  the 
west  were  also  at  liberty  to  make  their 


taUere,  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  the  earl  j  pilgrimages  to  Jerusnlem,  exempt  from 
of  Leicester  and   the  other   En«,dis}i  t!ip  tn\-rs  which  the  Snrncenian  prinoet 


nobles,  vowed  to  save  their  frieuds. 
liichard  ;uul  some  of  his  troops  went  by 


had  in  former  times  imposed. 

The  Frtiu  h  soldiers  at  Acre  prepared 


sea  to  Jaila;  other  soldiers  took  the  to  return  to  Euroue  ;  but  wished  iirst  to 
lanil  Gonrse,  but  were  dreadfully  dis*  { behold  the  sepulchre  which  was  so  dear 
tressed  by  those  impediments  which  Sa- ;  and  sacred  to  the  Chrisiians.  But  Ri- 
ladin,  in  anticipation  of  their  approach,  |  chard  was  indignant  at  the  audacity  of 
east  in  their  way.    Plantageoet  was  the   men  who  claimed  the  benefit  of  a  treaty 


first  who  leaped  on  shore,  and  the  must 
active  with  his  deadly  sword.  So  furious 
was  their  attack,  that  the  astonished 
Turks  ileserted  the  town,  and  when  the 
army  at  a  little  distance  saw  the  atand- 
ard  of  Richard  planted  on  the  walls, 
they  retreated  some  miles  into  the  coun 


n  liirh  no  efforts  of  their  own  hnd  pro- 
euii  il.  They  had  lost  the  laurel  of  fioly 
warriors,  and  lliey  deserved  not  to  bear 
the  pilgrim's  palm.  The  rest  of  the 
army  visited  the  hallowed  pbces,  and 
Saladin,  alive  to  every  honourable  obli- 
gation, prevented  his  subjecu  from  in* 


try.  Their  terror  was  changed  into  juring  the  persons  and  insulting  the 
shame  and  rajre  when  it  was  found  that  \  feelings  of  the  devout  palmers.  The 
the  Turkish  hosts  had  been  panic-struck  bishop  of  Salisbury  was  treated  with 
by  a  troop  of  five  hundred  men.*  Sala- 1  niarked  respect.  The  generous  Curd 
dio  in  the  next  night  attempted  to  regain  '  admired  valour  and  nobleness  even  in  a 
his  advantages.  Bnt  the  anxiously  vigi- 
lant Richard  surted  from  his  tent  armed 
at  all   points,  and  called  his  faithful 


Christian,  and  when  the  prelate  arrived 
at  Jenisaiem  he  was  invited  to  the  royal 

palace.  In  a  familiar  conversation  Sala- 
friends  to  his  side.  His  archers  and  '  din  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
cross-bow  men  formed  an  impenetrable  bravery  of  Plnnin^renet,  but  thoncrhi  that 


phalanx ;  his  soldiers  that  were  on 
}tor.-*eback  (and  they  were  only  ten) 
fought  singly  like  true  heroes  of  chival- 
ry ;  and  when  the  Turks  felt  again  the 
e^e  of  the  falchion,  which  had  turned 
the  day  at  Azotus,  their  panic  was  re- 
newed. Indeed  so  splendid  and  worthy 
of  admiration  were  the  achievements  of 


«  Vineaauf,  vL  8—16.  M.  Paris,  142. 
hadio,  e.  163, 164. 


Bo- 


the  skill  of  the  i,'oncrid  did  not  eijiial  the 
valour  of  the  knight.^    The  courteous 

*  VimMiif,  SO,  SS,  S3.  Borne  months  tefeie 

the  battle  of  Jaflfa.  Saphadin  bad  ahowii  hia 
resprct  for  the  military  character  of  Richard,  by 
obtaining  fruni  hiin  the  bonoiur  of  knighthood 
fw  bis  (8aphB(lin'ii)  son.   Vioesaof^  v.  6. 

t  Vineaauf.  'io— 28.  D'Uwbolot,  Sitids 
8alahoil(!in.  vol.  ii,  p.  178. 

t  Bui  tfttlatUn  might  have  praised  Richard 
for  the  stsailineai  with  whidi  bo  oiovod  ftom 
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prelate  complimented  the  Maselman  by  I  which,  they  thought,  would  have  M 
replying  that  there  were  not  two  such'  them  to  the  accompUahment  of  the  object 
warriors  in  the  world  as  the  Engtiah  end  i  of  their  vows.    Many  of  the  YeaaeUi 

the  Syrian  monarchs.  Ofien  have  we  ;  were  wrecked  on  hostile  shores,  and  the 
had  ocrnsion  to  observe  ihc  generosity  warriors  of  En^Tnnd,  who  might  once 
of  Saladiii  in  tlie  moment  of  victory.  At  have  hndft  dfrnuice  to  the  world,  now 
the  solicitation  of  the  bishop  he  allowed  penniless,  naked,  and  famished,  were  led 
establishments  of  Latin  priests  in  the  into  Saracenic  prisons.  Other  ships  forta* 
holy  «epiilchre,.and  in  the  churehet  of,  nately  reached  friendly  porta,  and  in  time 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth*  He  had  pity, ,  returned  to  Britain.  At  the  end  of  six 
too*  on  the  different  harons  whom  hiaj  weeks  from  his  departure  from  Aere» 
conquests  had  dispossessed.  He  g^ive  Richard  was  off  the  Barbary  shore?, 
to  the  lord  of  Snjeita  a  handsome  town  within  three  days*  sail  of  the  port  in  the 
near  Tyre  ;  to  Helian  of  Ihelin  a  castle,  south  of  France  whence  he  had  t  in- 
four  miles  from  Acre ;  and  he  restored  barked  for  the  Holy  Land.  Hi.s  misior- 
Caiphas,  Ceaarea,  and  Azotua  to  their  i  tunes  had  become  known,  and  he  heard 
reapective  lorda.  Count  Henry  of  Cham-  that  the  French  lorda  had  reaolved  to 


pagne  became  maater  of  Jaffa. 


seize  him,  if  he  landed  in  their  territoriea. 


The  loss  of  many  thousand  aoldiera on  ,  The  condition  of  his  vessel  forbad  the 
the  plains  of  Acre,  and  the  brayery  and  hope  of  a  safe  return  to  Englarui,  and 
conduct  ofiiie  English  monarch  had  pre-  Gerrnnny  was  the  only  country  ihmugh 
vented  some  of  the  anlicipated  issues  of  wiiich  he  exported  to  escape.  He  pur- 
tlie  battle  of  Tiberias.  I'alebliae  did  not  chased  the  maritime  guidance  oi  :<ome 
become  a  Moaelman  colony  ;  and  ao  i  piratei*  and  the  courae  of  hia  ireasel  was 
much  of  the  sea  coaat  waa  in  the  handa .  changed  from  Maraeillea  to  the  Adriatic, 
of  the  Chriatiana»  and  so  enfeebled  were  His  companions  were  Baldwin  de  Be- 


the  enemy,  that  fre^ih  hostilitiea  could 

8afely  be  commenced  whenever  Europe 
should  ai^ain  pour  forth  her  religious 
fanatics,  and  military  adventurers.  Ri- 
chard  gained  mure  honour  in  Palestine 


tun,  a  priest,  Anselm  the  chaplain,  and 

a  few  Knights  Templarn.  The  royal 
parly  landed  at  Zara.*  Tliey  wislied 
to  pursue  their  route  to  the  norih  ;  and 
accordingly  one  of  them  went  to  the 


than  any  of  the  eroperora  of  Germany  governor  of  Ooritiaf  for  passports,  who, 
end  kinga  of  France  who  had  sought  re- ,  unfortunately  for  Richard,  waa  nephew 
nown  in  foreign  war ;  and  ahliough  these  of  the  late  marquis  of  Tyre.  The  mca* 
distant  ages  may  cenaure  his  conduct  as  '  senger  was  desired  to  declare  the  quali^ 

unprofitable  to  !iis  eouniry,  yet  his  ac-  of  lii?  mnctpr^.    Hr  desrribfd  ihem  as 

pilurims,  on  tJieir  return  from  Jerusalem. 
"Their  names?"  a^^ked  the  governor. 
"One  is  called  lialdwui  de  iieiun,"  an- 
swered the  man ;  and  the  other  Hugh 
the  merchant ;  and  the  latter  has  com* 
manded  me  to  give  you  a  ring,  as  a 
proof  of  his  good  dispositions  towards 
you.'*  The  orovernor  admired  the  heantv 


tions  were  in  uiii.*^n[i  with  that  spirit  of 
Uie  times  wiiich  looked  upon  valour  as 
more  important  than  empire,  and  esteem- 
ed achievementa  in  battle  more  liighly 
than  the  conaequeneea  of  victory. 

In  the  mouth  of  October,  Richard, 
with  his  queen,  the  English  soldiers,  and 
pilgrims,  spf  sail  for  Enijlancl.  But 
storms,  ol  violence  uncommon  even  for 


and  splendour  of  the  ruby  ;\    Ug  w:is 


the  boisterous  season  of  autumn,  soon  struck  with  the  sinfrulariiv  of  the  traos- 
scattered  his  fleet.  The  people  thought  action  ;  he  naturally  thought  that  he  who 
that  Heaven  had  directed  the  elementa  .  

againat  themi  becauae  Jeruaalem  waa     «  ^.     ,      <•  i.-  •    r         n  t  •  ^ 

.'u  •  *!.  L  1  f  .L  •  ii  I  t  1  *  he  vlaco  of  dm  lantlmg  is  called,  in  M. 
null  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels ;  and  p^^j,^  p^„,^  wts 

they  wore  convinced  of  the  jusnce  of,  Zart,  for  he  says  it  was  in  ibo  coanlry  of  Rt- 

gusa.  Zara  i^i  culled  Jazara,  by  the  arcbbiahop 
of  Tyre,  lib.  ii.  c.  xxii. 

f  Sea  the  anperet^f  letter  to  the  kiag  ef 
France,  Hoveden,  721. 

t  The  ring  wiis  worth  three  hunJird  bosants ; 
Richard  bad  lately  purchased  three  of  tUem  from 
a  Plaan  BMiehant. 


this  condemnation,  when  tliey  afterwards 
beard  of  the  death  of  Saladin,  an  event 


n 


Acre  to  Azotus.  and  hia  cooloeaa  and 
during  the  great  battle. 

♦  Vineaaui;  vi.  30—36.  Cont.  William  of 
Tyt9, 640. 
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ienl  the  gift  could  be  ao  eonmon  per- 1  siege  of  Acre  the  Englifih  mmiarch  had 


son ;  and  after  weighing  the  circum- 
siances  in  his  mind,  he  exclaiinetl,  «'  the 
n^mc  of  ihr  nwn*»r  of  this  ring  is  not 
Uugh  liiu  inurcliant,  but  king  Kictiard  ; 
lell  him,  hovemi  that  althoufh  I  have 
sworn  Co  detain  retorning  pilgriiDa«  yei 
'.he  magnificence  of  thia  gift*  and  the 
dignity  of  the  donor,  induce  me  to  vio- 
late the  ru!e,  and  to  allow  your  master 
In  pass."  Plaiitagenel  heard  with  alarm 
of  the  discoverv  which  his  generosity 
had  occasioned  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
dreamatanee  of  the  diapersion  of  hia 
fleet  waa  doI  eonfined  to  Fraoea,  and 
erery  Cbriaiian  monarch  waa  prepared 
to  seise  aa  a  prisoner  the  great  champion 
of  the  cross.  Richard  and  his  friends 
look  to  their  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
r.\(^Ui,  and  the  news  waa  spread  that  the 
king  of  England  was  in  Germany.  The 
fttgitivea  were  nnnioleated  till  they  reaeh* 
cd  Friaakt  near  Saltxhorgh.  The  go- 
vernor of  that  country  commanded  one 
of  his  relations,  a  Normnn  knight,  to 


checked  his  arrogance  and  presumption. 
The  fugitives  were  so  much  harassed 
that  they  could  not  pursue  their  course. 
The  German  hoy  was  sent  to  the  market- 
place in  order  to  purchaae  provisions ; 
and  as  he  had  experienced  the  generosity 
of  his  masier«  he  was  usually  dressed 
with  elegance  and  nicety.  '1  he  contrast 
of  the  vul^nr demeanor  and  tlir-  Inrulsome 
clothes  of  tlie  youth,  atiracied  liic  alit-n- 
tion  of  the  people  ;  they  demanded  fiis 
name  and  condition  ;  and  he  replied  that 
he  was  the  aerrant  of  a  very  rich  mer- 
chant, who  three  day  a  before  had  arrived 
in  the  town.  The  boy  aaw  that  hia 
story  was  not  credited,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  kin^  he  advised  his  immediate 
escape.  But  Richard  was  ill  and  weary, 
and  totally  unable  to  depart.  The  boy 
continued  his  visits  to  the  market-place, 
and  for  sonls  days  attracted  no  further 
notice :  bot  on  one  occaaion  the  citisena 
stw  in  hia  girdle  a  pairof  auch  gloves  aa 
were  usually  worn  by  kings.    The  poor 


pxamine  all  travellers.    The  speech  antl  :  lad  was  immediately  pcized  and  scourged, 


manners  of  Plantnjrenet  were  marked 
AUh  curiosity  by  him,  who  knew  the 
English  character,  and  his  prayers  and 
vtm  prodoced  an  avowal  from  the  king, 
that  the  object  of  hia  search  was  diaco- 
vlfcJ.  Honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards 
bad  been  offered  as  incentives  to  dili- 
gence; but  the  generous  Norman  thouf^ht 
only  of  the  gafely  ol  Ins  liege  lord,  en- 
ueated  htm  to  Uy,  and  presented  to  him 
a  swift  horse.  He  then  retnmed  to  bis 
master,  and  told  him  that  Baldwin  de 
fieton  and  hia  companions  were  the  only 
^il^^riius  in  the  town,  and  the  report  that 
Richard  was  of  the  party  wn*?  vtl^r.  nn;l 
ridiculous.  The  governor,  however,  re- 
lied upon  the  ceriaiiiiy  (»i  ids  previous 
inforiiiaiton,  suspected  the  old  knisht  of 
deceit,  and  issued  orders  for  the  deten- 
lion  of  strangers.  Six  of  the  English 
vera  put  into  prison,  but  the  king 
escaped,  accompanied  only  by  William 
de  Statrno,  and  a  boy  who  undt'r!«!ood  the 
German  language.  Alter  traveiiing  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  and  scarcely 
ever  slopping  for  refreshments,  Richard 
srrifed  at  a  town  near  Vienna.  He 
Ward  that  the  duke  of  Aoatria  waa  in 
the  place,  and  he  knew  that  that  haughty 
impetuous  nobleman  remembered  him 
with  feeliaga  of  hatredt  becaoae  in  the 


and  the  threat  of  culling  out  his  tongue 
if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  drew  from  hun 
the  secret  of  the  real  quality  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  Austrian  aoldiera  immediately 
sarrounded  the  house  of  Richard,  and  the 
king,  knowing  the  fmitleaaneas  of  resist- 
ance, offered  to  resign  his  sword.  The 
duke  advanced  and  received  it,  and  in 
the  excesii  of  his  joy  he  treated  him  for 
a  while  with  respect.*  But  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  Piantagenet  was  his  pri- 
soner and  not  hia  gueaut  The  king 

*  The  vtory  of  Otho  de  Blaise,  respecting  tbe 

madt'  in  wliif  h  Fiicfijn!  nas  di  score  ml,  Is  n»  fol- 
lows:—  "The  king  catered  a  house  of  pubUc 
entertainment  in  a  town  near  Vlaona,  and,  in 
order  that  no  suB])ii  iotj  might  be  excited  concern- 
ing; his  rank,  ho  liusiocl  himself  in  turniri'j:  the 
sptL    He  forgot,  however,  to  conceal  a  0plcndi4 
ring  Which  he  wore  on  his  finger.   A  man  who 
had  known  his  person  at  Acre  recognised  him, 
and  gave  thr  news  to  the  «!uke."    O.  de  Blaife, 
in  Muraton,  vol.  vi.  cap.  38,  p.  894. 
t  For  here  though  Coeur  de  Lion  like  «  storm 
Pour  on  the  Saiacsas,  and  do  perform 
Deeds  paM  sn  angel,  am'd  with  wrath  and 
fire, 

Ptonghing  whole  annles  np^  with  lealotis  ire. 

And  walled  cities,  while  be  doth  defenJ 
That  cnufio  that  shoold  aU  wars  begin  and 
end; 

Yet  when  with  pffida»  and  for  homaiM  raepaet 
The  Austrian  colours  he  doth  hen  dcgect 
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of  England  was  confined  in  Gynasia ;  to  seat  himself  on  ihe  English  ih 


rone 


till  the  following  Easter,  when  he  was 
sold  to  ihe  etnperur  of  Germany.  Henry 
VI.  removed  bim  to  a  cmUo  in  the 
Tyrol;  and  the  prison  ww  so  strong, 
that  no  one  had  ever  ese&ped  from  it. 
But  in  the  mind  of  a  tyrant,  mountains 
form  not  impenetrable  barriers,  and  walls 
are  adoublfuUecurity.  Imperial  cruelty 
therefore  comnraiiuud  that  armed  men 
should  always  be  present  iu  the  chamber 


but  the  barons  were  indignant  at  his  pcr- 
6diou8neas  to  his  brother,  and  syn:; 
thised  with  their  imprisoned  king/ 
Qoeen  Eleanora  wrote  two  long  and 

plaintive  letters  to  the  Pope  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  son*s  confinement.  She 

ihoiij^lit  that  it  would  be  no  {!pgr:i(!aiion 
of  Papal  digjiiity,  if  Celosluie  would 
make  per^^oual  mterccssion  for  Richard's 
iiberaiioii.     The  princes  of  the  earth 


of  Riehard,  and  that  he  should  never  were  agreed  to  destroy  a  Christian  king, 

'  *^  *  and  yet  the  sword  of  &t.  Peter  reroaiaM 

in  its  scabbard.t  The  Pope  acco r J  i ngly 
threatened  the  emperor  and  French  king 

with  expominntiication,  unle^^  ilte  one 
gave  freedom  lo  Richard,  or  the  other 
(lid  not  cease  from  his  barbarou.s  wars.t 
The  eccleiiiaslical  and  secular  princea^  of 
Germany  assembled  in  diet  at  Worms  in 
the  month  of  July;  and  Richard,  at« 
tended  by  the  Bisiiops  of  Bath  and  Ely, 
was  brought  before  them.  He  was  ar- 
rais;ncd  by  llic  emperor  inr  tfic  crimes  of 
supporting  a  usurper  in  t>icily,  of  quar- 


speak  in  private  to  any  of  his  companions. 
Sometimes  the  royal  captive  calmed  his 

angry  soul  by  singing  the  warlike  deeds 
of  the  heroes  of  romance.  At  other 
times  he  diverted  melancholy  by  the 
composition  of  poems  ;  in  one  of  w  hich 
he  declares,  with  simple  pathos,  that  bis 
barons  well  knew  that  he  would  have 
ransomed  any  of  his  companions  who 
had  been  overtaken  by  %  misfortune 
similar  lo  his  own  ;  but  he  would  not 
reproach  them,  although  he  was  a  pri- 
soner.*   Occasionally  he  forgot  liii  mis- 


fortunes, and  the  appareul  negligence  of  rclling  with  the  kin^  of  France,  of  in 


his  friends.  His  native  hilarity  con 
quered  the  bitterness  of  bis  spirit ;  he 

laughed  at  the  frequent  intoxication  of 
his  jailors,  he  sported  the  keenness  of 
wit,  and  in  tlie  boisitcrousness  of  his 
merriment  displayed  his  personal  strength 
and  agility.  He  was  soon  removed  to 
Uagucnau,  where  he  was  treated  with 
respect  by  the  emperor,  and  be  was  after- 
wards immured  in  a  prison  at  Worms.t 

The  king  of  France  rejoiced  at  the 
calamities  of  his  rival,  and  implored  tlie 
emperor  never  to  allow  him  again  to 
molest  the  world.  Philip  Augustus  then 
invaded  Normandy  ;  and  aficr  having 
met  with  some  successes,  laid  siege  to 
Rouen  :  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  Palestine,  and  whose  valour  was  as 
conspicuous  in  political  as  in  religious 
wars.  Prince  John  made  another  attempt 

With  too  miich  MMfn,  tiehoM  at  leogth  how 

fate 

Makes  him  a  WrftchrH  jirisonrr  to  that  stnto  ; 
And  leaves  him,       u  luuxk  ui  Ijrtuac  s 
■prigbl, 

Wbfln  princes  tsaipt  their  stsis  beyond  their 
light. 

iJt'U  J  01150/1. 

^  Sm  note  U. 

I  For  fiirihi  r  remsiks  on  Riduud*s  sdven- 
tonst  see  note  X, 


suiting  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  of  mur* 
dering  the  marquis  of  Tyre,  who  was  a 
relation  of  the  emperor.  To  all  these 
charges  Richard  replied  in  so  clear  and 

argumentative  a  manner,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  him  ;  and,  no  suspicion  of  guilt 
remained  in  their  minds. §  Richard, 
however,  wa:^  treated  by  the  emperor  as 
a  prisoner  of  war ;  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  them,  by  which  the 
English  monarch  was  to  obtain  his 
liberty  on  payment  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  accordintr  to  the 
Cologne  standard,  and  the  delivery  of 
hostages  for  thirty  thousand  marks  to  the 
emperor,  aud  twenty  thousand  to  the 
duke  of  Austria.!)  The  great  council  of 
England  immediately  imposed  Uxes  for 
the  amount  of  the  first  payment  of  the 
ransom;  and  although  the  wishrs  of  ihe 
nation  were  in  accordance  with  its  de- 
crees, yet  the  money  was  wtih  great 

Neobridge, 


1252. 


IT.  94* 


♦  Bromton, 
Hoveden,  724. 
t  Rymer,i.57,58paewsdtt. 
t  HovedcD,  726. 
^  S(  o  note  Y. 

i  iSjieakitig  of  Richard*8  ratiBom,  Otbo  de 
Blaise  (Muratori.  ^.  896)  wjs,  he  matt  not' 

ture  to  mention  tho  sum,  for  if  he  did,  he 
not  expect  to  be  believed. 
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difieohy  oollMlod.*  In  tli«  month  of 
October,  Richard  ww  removed  from  hie 
daogieoii  al  Worme  to  one  at  Spires  ;  and 

his  imprisonment  was  to  be  lermin^ted  al 
the  assembly  of  the  diet  at  Clitistrnas. 
The  emperor  and  llie  princes ol  Germany 
assembled,  the  imperial  couimii*£iioiiers 
appeared  with  the  one  iiundred  thousand 
miike,  and  Queen  Eleanora  with  the 
boetagee  $  but  the  friends  of  Philip  and 
John  offered  the  emperor  such  large  aums 
of  money  for  the  extension  of  the  cap- 
tidily  of  Richard,  or  his  delivery  into 
ihcir  hands,  that  the  irresolute  Henry 
Vi.  posipoued  the  subject  tiii  ilie  meet- 
ing of  the  diet  at,  Mayence  at  the  end  of 
Jiuuary.  in  iliai  coiiiereuce  uf  the  Ger* 
man  prtooes,  perpetual  imprieonmeot 
seemed  at  one  moment  to  be  the  fete  of 
Riebard,  for  the  emperor  deelared  that  he 
wotdd  cancel  the  treaty,  and  would  ac- 
cept the  noble  offers  of  Thtlip  and  John, 
iiui  ihe  clerical  and  secular  princes  of 
Germany  weie  so  liigtdy  iiuiignaiu  at  this 
prujecieil  violauoo  of  the  honour  of  their 
cuuairy,  that  they  compelled  their  lord 
10  accept  the  money  and  hostages  of  the 
English  king.  Bidiard  wee  releaeed  on 
the  eth  of  Pebmary.  The  archbUhop  of 
Cologne  and  other  noblemen  paid  him 
the  highest  hononr  ae  he  passed  through 
their  lerritoriee  on  hie  rood  to  Antwerpt 


whence  he  embarked  for  Englattd*  and 
landed  at  SUndwieh.* 


•  Hovcden,  725.    Wavcrly,  164.    The  pro- 

gitiy  of  the  nation  wa?  only  pretended,  for 
romtou  reiaies,  liiat  w  heu  some  (icrmaa  nobles 
MM  Loadon  with  Rldianl,  in  Maieh,  1 194, 
they  were  struck  willi  the  magniBcencc  of  the 
cuy,  and  exclaimed,  that  the  people  had  bpcii 
wiw  tii  concealing  iheir  wcalib,  which,  it  knowu 
to  Che  enpeior,  a  laigw  ramoin  woaM  hatv  been 
required,  p.  1256,  1258.  Cailon  and  Stow 
are  wrong  in  rayintr  that  all  the  ransom  was 
paui  in  cam.  Jiullioa  would  be  more  vaiuabiu 
te  the  emperor  than  fingJiah  moneji  The 
pluc  ornaments  of  the  church  were  melted 
li  nvn  lo^t  ther  into  bars  or  ingots.  Some  stamp 
Qitgbt  have  been  put  upon  them  in  order  to 
dme  their  goodoMi.  The  wont  oiarfc  «t- 
prewed  in  old  timea  both  coin  and  weight  in 
luUer:  and  the  treaty  mentions  Cologne  weight 
tud  not  English  aterliog.  dee  Kuding's  Annals 
of  the  Coinage,  i.  936—338.  North's  Remarks 
on  Clarke's  CaojoetnrM,  p.  84,  &c.  An  old 
traveller  through  Germany,  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventmith  century,  saye,  *•  that  the  ransom 
of  lUehtnl  beautified  Vienna;  aod  the  two 
w«ns  round  the  city,  the  one  old  and  mwonJ, 
utile  considerable  at  present,  were  built  with  the 
jansom  of  Richard  I."  B  rown'a  Travels  through 
P-74,  4to.  1677. 
15 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  FOUETU  AND  FXTTK  CRU8APS8. 

Death  and  character  of  Sdaduk— Hw  sue- 
cetaora. — Pope  Celeatine  III.  promolM  a 

Crusade. —  It  is  embraced  Germany.— 
AJventurrs  of  the  Germans  in  Palestine. — 
Fair  prospect  ol  complete  success. — Ruin  of 
th«  caoit.— Rettini  to  Eoropa  of  mbm  of  the 
Germans,  and  massacre  of  tne  rc^^t  nt  Jaffa.— 
Death  of  Henry,  king  of  Jerusnlcai. — Almeric 
ami  Isabella,  the  new  king  and  queen. — Cha- 
laeltr  of  Folk,  preoebor  of  the  fifth  Crusade. 
— Politics  of  the  Papacy  respecting  tlio  Cru- 
sades.— Pope  Innocent  III.  promotr^^  a  new 
Crusade. — It  is  embraced  by  France  and 
Flinders— The  berone  with  for  the  mtriluie 
aid  of  Venice. — Embaaey  to  Venice.— Treaty 
ht  iween  the  rppublic  and  the  envoys. — De- 
parture of  the  Cruises. — Arrival  at  Venice. — 
Huspeoaton  of  the  Craiede.^-8iibjog»tioii  of 
Zara. — Pepel  politics.— Grecian  politics.— 
The  Crnisca  sail  to  Constantinople. — Attack 
and  siege  of  .the  citv. — Captured  by  the 
Croioea.— Kefolatioa  m  the  government— 
Another  rovolatioo.— The  Croises  renew  the 
war.—  Their  complete  victory. — Sack  of  Con- 
stantinople.— Division  of  th»  plunder. — Ven- 
gennee  of  the  Croteea  on  the  fine  arte^Blee* 
tion  of  a  Latin  emperor. — Genemi  lenuurlDi 
on  the  empira  ofibeliettneinOieeoe. 

While  Palestine  was  enjoying  inde- 
pendence and  peace,  an  event  occurred 
that  proaiisad  it  confirmaUon  of  the  ie* 
curity  of  which  Richard'f  vietoriM  had 
held  oot  a  prospect.  Ssladin  died :  he 
was  in  the  fifty-sefoath  year  of  his  age ; 
during  twenty-two  yean  he  bad  reigned 
over  Egypt,  and  for  nineteen  wa"  ) iso- 
late master  of  Syria.  No  Asiaue  nio- 
narc  fi  hns  filled  »o  large  a  space  in  the 
eye^  of  Europe  as  the  antagoniijl  of  Coetir 
de  Lion.  He  was  a  compound  of  the 
dignity  and  the  hateneas,  the  greatness 
and  the  littleness  of  man.  As  the 
Moslem  hero  of  the  ihird  holy  war,  he 
proved  himself  a  skilful  general,  and  a 
valiant  soldier.  He  hated  the  Chriittinn 
cause,  for  he  was  a  zealous  Mn?»*ltnan  • 
and  his  principles  auihorized'  him  to 
make  war  upon  the  ei)(*mies  of  the  pro- 
phet; bill  iiuinaii  sympathy  mollified  the 

♦  M.  Paris,  147.  Broffiton,  1858—1267. 
Hovedeu,  731— 73i. 
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riSOor  of  hit  enthusiasm,  and  when  his 
foes  were  suppliant,  lie  (irtcn  forgot  the 
sternness  of  Islam  is  ra.  He  was  fond  of 
religious  exercises  and  studies  ;  but  hia 
mind  was  &o  mucli  above  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  that  he  never  eoninlted 
soothsayers  and  aatfologera.  He  bad 
gained  the  throne  by  blood,  artifice,  and 
tieaohery ;  but  though  ambitious,  he  was 
noltyrannic  il ;  he  was  mild  in  his  govern- 
ment; the  friend  and  dispcn^t  r  of  jus- 
tice, Enirer  for  the  poHPCs.sicni,  but  in- 
di  fit  rent  lo  the  display  of  power,  think- 
ing more  of  the  anbstance  than  the 
pageantry  of  grandeur,  he  was  simple  in 
manners,  and  unostentatious  in  deport- 
ment He  attempted  by  conciliation  and 
tuition  to  chrinfje  thf  rpVigions  sentiments 
of  the  Egyptian  i'  aiimiies,  but  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  of  his  reliffion  would  some- 
times appear ;  the  poiiucian  was  lost  in 
the  zealot,  and  be  inflicted  punishment 
on  those  who  presumed  to  question  any 
of  the  dogmas  of  a  Muselman^s  creed.* 

Wars  and  rebellions  had  filled  all  the 
thoughts  of  Sriladin,  and  he  had  esta- 
blished 110  principles  of  succession. 
Three  of  his  numerous  progeny  became 
sovereigns  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
Egypt;  others  bad  smaller  possessions, 
and  the  emirs  and  atabeks  of  Syria  again 
struggled  for  independence.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  late  sultan  rallied  round  his 
brother  Sapliadin,  whose  wisdom  and 
valour  were  familiar  to  them.  Both  by 
strataffcm  and  liberal  policy  he  reared  a 
large  fabric  of  empiref  in  Syria,  and  he 
Was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Moalem 
princest  when  the  time  for  the  expiration 
of  the  peace  arrived.  The  Saracenic 
power  was,  however,  palsied  for  a  wliile 
by  n  dreadful  famine  in  K^ypt,  and  the 
halms  in  Palestine  suiT<  red  also  from 
the  miserable  state  of  this  general  gra- 
nary.   The  knights  of  Bu  John  cast 

*  Abulfeda,  iv.  133,  141.  Bohadin,  ptuBsim, 
ana  De  Guignc**,  ii.  ^n?.  D'Herbelot,  art. 
Salaheddin,  and  sec  note  Z. 

■f  f^apbadtn's  power  was,  howevsr,  only  per- 
sonal ;  for  in  1218,  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
hfilf  f»xting\n!iho(l  embers  of  civil  discord  blazed 
afresh :  some  of  baladiirs  children  and  the 
atabdts  tojojed  Syria,  till  tbey  were  swept 
away  by  the  succfssorH  of  Zint^his  Khan. 
IS^vpt  \va»  ruled  by  a  dce^cetidant  of  Saladin; 
but  lUe  Mamelukes  usuipcd  the  throne,  and, 
as  they  were  of  the  sane  blood  as  the  Taitais, 
tbey  were  invinciblo. 


their  regards  towards  EttfOpe,  and  par^ 

cularly  lo  England,  for  succour,  and  en- 
treated that  new  armies  M'ould  march  to 
Palestine,  and  destroy  the  exhausted 
Moslems.*  Two  years  hefore  this  favour- 
able moment,  the  daring  and  arobitioDtf 
Pope  Celestine  III.  bad  again  sounded 
the  trumpet  of  war.  He  exhorted  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Christiaii 
church  to  persuade  their  congrej^ations  to 
spread  the  crimson  stantlnrd,  and  to  nuirch 
no;Tinst  the  persecutors  of  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Plenary  indulgence  was 
offered  to  those  faithful  soldiera,  and  tbo 
protection  of  the  ehoreh  to  their  families 
and  possessions.  France  bad  not  revived 
from  its  losses  in  the  third  erusade«  anil 
Philip  An:rnstu8  heard  the  appeal  with 
indirt'erence.  Many  of  the  people  of 
England  enrolled  their  namc.^  as  holy 
warriors,  obtained  spiritual  absolution, 

and  then  abandoned  their  pious  resolve*. 
The  Pope  burled  his  thunders  against 
those  who  deserted  their  profession,  ex- 
cept for  some  legitimate  cause ;  but  bU 

thotirrhtH  of  y  crnsnde  gradually  died  away 
in  Enginnd,  for  the  king  was  too  much 
occupied  in  pnlifical  concerns  to  encourage 
it.t  But  wild  schemes  of  war  were 
occasionsUy-  in  bis  mind,  and  the  earl j 
writers  bare  ascribed  to  bis  daundeas 
spirit  the  vast  design  of  conquering 
Egypt,  and  after  having  gained  the  Holy 
Land,  of  possessing  himself  of  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.* 

Designs  equally  ambitious  were  enter- 
tained of  the  emperor  Henry,  the  enemy 
of  Plantagenet.  Seconded  by  imperial 
influence,  the  clergy  successfully  preached 
the  crusade  through  all  the  Germao 
slates.  The  emperor  declared  that  he 
would  provide  a  passage  for  both  rich 
and  poor  who  wished  to  go.§  But 
thougli  influenced,  he  was  not  absorbed 
by  the  love  of  barren  glory,  and  when 
the  possession  of  Sicily  seemed  an  easy 
achievement,  he  postponed  the  gathering 
of  laurels  in  Palestine,  till  he  had  added 
a  great  state  lo  his  empire  in  Europe. 
Tancred,  prince  of  Sicily,  had  lately  died, 
and  Henry,  in  right  of  his  wife  Cnnstan- 
tia,  put  in  his  claims.    This  defection 

•  See  the  gran<l  master's  teltor  to  the  prior  in 
England.    Hovcden,  p.  837* 
i  M.  i'ans,  150. 
t  SanatBi,  lib.  ill.  pais  xL  cb.i* 
§  ConL  William,  pu  048. 
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from  the  holy  war  was  declared  to  be  in 
tceordanee  with  the  opinions  of  bit 
wisest  prinees  and  lords,  and  it  did  not 
quench  the  spirit  of  fanaucism  and  ro- 
nsnoo.   Frora  the  north  to  ibe  south 
of  Germany,  the  frenzy  of  cnisadin^ 
had  spread,   nnd   it  had  infected  the 
bishops  of  Bremen,  Wiirlsburg,  Passau, 
and  Ratishon ;  the  dukes  of  Saxony, 
Brabant,  Bavaria,  and  the  son  of  the 
doko  of  Aastris,  the  marquis  of  Brandon* 
bnrf  and  Moravia;  the  landgrave  of 
Thoringia ;  the  couot  Palatine,  and  the 
counts  of  Habsborgand  Schwembourg. 
Both  laymen  and  clera^y  hurnt  with 
Divine  zeal,  and  received  the  siirn  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  token  of  the- re- 
mission  of  their  sins,*     The  son  of 
Henry  duke  of  Limberg,  and  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Mayenoet  led  the  vanguard  of 
the  holy  warrioia;  and  in  the  passage 
ttiroogh  Hnngary  they  were  joined  by 
Maigarettn,  sister  of  the  French  king  and 
qneen  of  Hungary,  who,  as  one  mode  of 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
had  vowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
Ufe  in  the  pains  of  pilgrimage.  Though 
the  lime  of  peace,  as  settled  by  the 
tieaty  between  Richard  and  Saladin,  had 
expired,  yet  the  Christians  and  MoseU 
mans  continued  to  live  in  amity.  When 
the  new  ehampione  of  the  cross  arrived 
M  Acre,  no  remonstrances  of  the  Latins 
against  fresh  wars,  no  sn^ire'^ti  in^  that 
all  new  Crusaders  ought  to  be  obedient 
to  the  discretion  of  the  residents  in  tlie 
Holy  Laud,  could  abate  ilie  lurious  de- 
sire of  the  Germans  for  hostility.  Their 
tirgressione  were  quickly  returned  by  the 
Muselraans,  civil  fends  were  hushed,  and 
Saphadin  again  headed  the  veteran  forces 
of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.    The  important 
city  of  Jaff:!  was  taken  by  him  hrTore  the 
Christian  army  from  Avre  eoiiUi  relieve 
It.    The  care  and  expense  of  Richard 
were  dissipated  in  a  moment ;  the  forti- 
fications were  destroyed,  and  several 
thousands  of  the  people  of  Jaffa  were 
pot  to  the  sword.   In  these  unhappy 
moments,  another  portion  of  the  German 
force,  under  the  oommand  of  the  dukes 
of  the  Lower  T^rraine  and  Saxony,  ar- 
rived at  Acre.  They  had  made  the  voyage 


Moors  of  Portugal.  Confident  in  their 
strength,  the  united  forces  of  Eorope  and 
Palestine,  led  by  the  duke  of  Sa^onf  t 

directed  their  march  towards  the  city  of 
Berittts;  but  SaphadiUi  ever  observant 
of  events,  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Jaffa, 
and  overlook  his  foes  between  'i'yre  lind 
Sidon.  The  close  columns  of  the  duku 
of  Saxony^s  army  were  impenetrable  to 
his  vigorous  and  continual  attacks.  The 
victory  of  the  Christians  appeared  to  be 
deeisive,  the  enemy's  force  was  scatter- 
ed, and  so  extensive  was  the  panic,  that 
the  Saracens  abandoned  Laodicea,  Ga* 
hala,  JafTa,  Sidon,  and  Beritnc  Nine 
thousand  prisoners  were  redeemed  with- 
out ransom:  and  the  statement  that  there 
were  three  years'  provisions  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Ueriius  in  the  storehouses  of 
that  town,  shows  the  importance  of  the 
day  of  Sidon.  The  exultation  of  the 
Crusaders  was  still  further  advanced,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  third  body  of  friends* 
headed  by  Conrad,  bishop  of  Hidelsheim 
and  chancellor  of  the  Gprman  empire. 
By  the  usual  process  ol  ambiiious  princes, 
Henry  had  siibjii^ated  Sicilv,  and  now 
devoted  to  llie  coni^uest  oi  the  Holy 
Land,  he  sent  his  third  army  as  his  im^ 
mediate  precursors.* 

It  seemed  that  the  hour  was  now  at 
hand  when  Europe  would  receive  the  ^ 
reward  of  her  invincible  heroism.  All 
the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  was  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  Christians ;  and 
even  they  who  had  generally  most  de- 
sponded, were  now  elevated  with  the 
conviction  that  the  cross  roust  ere  long 
surmount  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Bnt 
in  their  march  from  Tyre  towards  thtf 
Holy  City,  they  made  a  fatal  halt  at  the 
fortress  of  Thoron.  The  lofty  and  solid 
pile  of  stones  withstood  the  attacks  of 
the  common  engines  of  violence.  But 
by  a  motiih's  labour  of  some  Saxon 
miners,  the  rock  itself  which  supported 
the  fortress  was  pierced  through ;  and 
the  battlements  tottered  to  their  fonndn- 
tion.  -The  Saracens  were  now  at  the 
feet  of  the  Christians  suing  for  clemency. 
A  free  passage  into  the  Moslem  territo- 

•  Tho  continuation  nf  the  Chroiuca  81a- 
vorum,  by  Arnold  of  Lubec,  lib.     c.  in.  and  a 


from  the  northern  ports  of  Glermany, ,  Idler  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  on  the  subject  of 
sod  in  their'  route  had  •  *  «- 

•  Chron.  Slav.  lib.  v.  c.  i. 
Ics  Dates,  voL  iii.  p.  116. 


chastised  the 
L'Art  de  verifier 


the  vrw  to  the  arehbisliop  of  Oologne^  in  the 

gccoiiil  vol.  of  Frehcr,  Rer.  Scrip.  Germ.  p.  3ttk 
BeriuuduB,  816,  818.  Hovsdea,  723.  Abut* 
fudu,  IV.  165.  * 
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ties  was  all  that  they  asked,  and  the  fort 
might  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cru- 
saders. After  much  time  had  been 
passed  in  balancing  con^^idoralions  of  re- 
venue or  merey,  a  irt^aiy  founded  on 
these  lerms  was  signed  ;  but  although 
just  principles  of  war  prefailed  wuh  the 
IDiijority,  yet  the  emtller  parly,  who 
breathed  nothing  but  slaughter,  impress- 
ed their  menaees  eo  deeply  on  the  minds 
of  the  Saracens,  that  the  latter  vowed 
to  submit  to  tho  last  pvtromiiy,  rniher 
than  confide  in  tiie  a^reenienis  and  oaths 
of  champions  of  the  crosy.*  They 
gained  resolution  from  despair ;  they 
met  their  foes  in  the  passages  whieh  had 
been  mined  in  the  roelts ;  and  In  every 
eucounter  the  Moslem  ectmitar  reeked 
with  Christian  blood.  Factious  conten- 
tions disordered  the  Latin  council;  in- 
subordination and  vicp  ra^jed  in  thpcnfnp; 
and,  to  crown  liieir  nnseries,  the  i'roises 
heard  that  the  Infidel  world  had  reco- 
vered from  its  defeat  at  Sidon,  and  that 
the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Syria  were  con- 
eentrating  their  leviei.  Daunted  at  the 
mmonr  of  their  mareb,  the  Qerman 
princes  deserted  their  posts  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  and  fled  to  Tyre.  In 
the  morninif  their  flight  was  discovered 
by  the  soldiers,  and  horror  and  despair 
seized  every  breast.  The  camp  was 
deserted  by  those  wlio  had  strength  to 
move  :  the  feeble  left  their  property,  the 
cowardly  their  arms  behind  them.  The 
road  to  Tyre  waa  filled  with  aoldiers  and 
baggage  in  indiscriminate  eonfoaion ; 
but  so  exhausted  was  the  state  of  the 
Mnselmans  inThoron,  thai  the  Christians 
were  not  molpsied  in  \ho\r  retreat  by 
any  accidents  except  those  which  their 
own  int prudence  aud  precipitatioo  occa- 
sioned.! 

When  the  fragmenta  of  the  army  were 
collected,  and  the  soldiers  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  danger,  every  one  reproached 
the  other  as  the  cause  of  the  late  dis- 
graceful event.  The  Germans  accused 
the  Latnis  of  cowardice  ;  nn  l  the  barons 
of  llie  Holy  Land  declared  that  they 
would  not  subraii  to  the  domineering 

*  Indeed  tbs  Arabic  writen  stato  that  the 

Frrnch  Holdiers  assured  the  garrison  that  the 
Gcrmooa  would  siay  ibttm  evan  if  tbey  aurren-  i 
dered. 

t  Chron.  Slav*  lib.  vL  e.  4,  and  A.  Hovsdan, 

773; 


pride  of  the  Germans.*    Conrad  nod  bis 

soldiers  went  to  JafTa,  and  resolved  to 
repair  its  forliticauons,  and  to  wait  th? 
moment  for  revenge  on  the  latins  oi 
Syria.    Saphadin  marched  againsi  them, 
aud  the  Germans  did  not  decline  ilie 
combau   Victory  waa  on  the  side  of  the 
Christians ;  but  it  was  bought  by  tiie 
death  of  many  brave  warriors,  particu- 
larly of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  of  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Austria.    But  the 
Ge^man9  did  not  protit  hy  this  succe**. 
for  news  arrived  from  Europe  thai  the 
great  support  of  tlie  crusade,  Henry  VI. 
was  dead.    The  arciibishop  of  Mayenc«, 
and  all  those  princes  who  had  an  iateiest 
in  the  election  of  a  German  soTcreign, 
deserted  the  Holy  Land.   The  queen  of 
Hongary  waa  the  only  individual  of  con- 
sequence whose  fanaticism  was  stronger 
than  worldly  considerations.    The  rem- 
nants, ;iiid  iliey  were  more  than  twenty 
thnus  uid,  of  this  once  powerliil  lio^t, 
fnrtiiied  themselves  in  Jail'a.   liui  u  new 
storm  arose  in  the  Turkish  states.  It 
swept  over  Beritua  and  the  land  of  the 
Christians ;  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, while  the  Germans  were  cele- 
brating the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  Mos- 
lem*'  entered  the  city  of  JafT;u  and  slew 
every  indivitlnnl  whom  liiey  lound.f 

About  the  time  of  the  massacre  at  Jaffa, 
Henry,  count  of  Champagne,  the  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Jurusalem,  died^ 
Private  pl«tasures  alone  had  charma  for 
him,  and  he  never  ezeeaied  the  few 
offices  of  royalty  which  still  formed  the 
duties  of  the  lord  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  barons  always  desired  to  preserve 
in  Palestine  the  senjblance  of  a  kinuvioni, 
for  their  proud  spirit  would  not  own  the 

*  All  tbs  quarrels  ware  condaelsd  in  Scrip* 

tural  laneruage.  Trcachprv  wa«  the  crime  of" 
which  each  party  accused  the  others  for  the 
case  of  Judas  was  in  the  minds  of  all. 

f  Old  Fuller  says,  At  this  time,  the  sprinf* 
tide  of  their  mini  1  sn  drowTit  il  iheir  souls,  that 
the  Turks  coming  in  u^ion  thctn,  cut  every  one 
of  their  throats  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand: 
and  quickly  tbey  were  stabbed  with  the  sword 
that  were  cup-shot  before.  A  tl.iy  wlii.  h  the- 
Dutch  (the  Germanic)  may  well  write  \u  ibeir 
calendars  in  red  letters  dyed  with  their  ovea 
blood,  when  the  camp  was  their  abamble*,  tha 
Turks  their  butchers,  ami  themselves  the  Mar- 
tinmos^f-  lirrvrs,  from  which  tl\§  beast! v  dnink- 
Htds  diiier  but  a  little."  Holy  VVeyr,  book  3, 
c  16. 

#  Bemaidof,  816. 
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full  extent  of  ilie  Moslems'  victorie??,  and 
if  no  appearaijcps  of  state  were  preserveiJ, 
Europe  would  tliiuli  tiiat  the  whole  of 
Palestine  was  lost.    The  grand  master 
of  the  Hotpiullen  represented  to 
Mia  the  propriety  of  her  marriage  with 
Almeric  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Cypma, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  his  brother 
Guy.    It  was  thought  that  Acre  and  its 
vicinity  couM  not  remain  in  tlte  hands 
of  the  Latins,  unless  they  were  governed 
by  a  king,  and  that,  in  every  circum- 
staoce,  CypruMf  aa  a  place  of  succour 
aad  retreat,  wooid  be  a  valuable  ally  to 
Jeraaalen.    With  equal  truth  it  might 
htfe  been  argued,  that,  if  there  were  a 
powerful  king  in  Palestine«  faotion,  the 
^reat  foe  of  the  state,  could  not  raise  its 
litad.    Familiarized  to  the  joy«?  of  roy- 
alty and  love,  the  widowed  queen  em- 
braced with  rapture  new  prospects  of 
bappineiis,  and  in  her  eyes  Alineric  was 
at  estimable  as  she  had  found  her  divorced 
htttband  Humphrey*  or  her  deceaaed 
loids  Conrad  and  Henry.   The  union 
wuapproved  of  by  the  clergy  and  barons, 
it  was  celebrated  at  Acre,  and  Almeric 
and  Isabella  were  prorlaimed  king  and 
^ueen  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.* 

The  third  and  fourth  Crusades  were 
created  by  the  ordinary  influence  of  papal 
power  and  royal  authority  ;  but  the  fifth 
sprang  from  genuine  fanaticiam.t  At 
the  eloae  of  the  twelfth  century  a  hero 
aroae  in  France  worthy  of  companion- 
ship with  Bernard.  Fulk,  of  the  town 
of  Nuilly,  near  Paris,  was  distinguished 
by  ihe  vehemence  and  ability  of  liis 
preacliing,  and  as  in  early  lile  ho  had 
drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  pleasure,  he 
was  well  qualified  to  describe  the  difl'er- 
m  ttalee  of  the  ainner  and  the  aaint. 
He  did  not  ioTotve  himself  in  the  specu- 
lative absurdities pf  the  day,  but  declaim* 
^(1  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  usury 
and  progtitution.  For  two  years  he 
preached  without  success,  but  after  tliat 
I'liie  Heaven  lent  its  aid  to  the  efTorts  of 
the  preacher,  ii>  (uJcr  that  hi«  words, 
like  arrows  from  a  powerful  bow,  migiu 
pensuate  the  depraved  hearts  of  men-l 
Aeeordiogly,  miracles  attested  celestial 


*  Cool.  William,  11.  in 
t  Ths  aathoritite*  for 


Cnmdcfl  MvdMcrtbMl  to  note  A  a. 


tUe  iuunu  auii  liUli 


plus  Comlitor  nolens  PrsDdicaloris  (?ui 


M^auua  ultoriu»deperife,coiiluUt  voci  Fiadic*-  baleosii;. 
13*  ' 


approbiUion,  and  his  sermons  were  re- 
ceived as  oracles.  With  the  extension 
of  his  fame  his  wishes  for  religious  good 
increased,  and  hissoui  was  inflamed  with 
the  desire  of  accomplishing  the  great  aim 
of  Christeudom.  He  accordingly  as- 
sumed the  cross,  and  war  with  infidels 
beeame  the  copious  matter  of  his  sei^ 
mons.  When  the  people  saw  that  the 
man  of  God  was  pinned  with  the  snnjifui- 
nary  badge,  and  heard  him  promise  to 
become  their  leader,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  iiubie  and  the  ignoble,  tiie  old 
and  the  young  of  both  sexes,  thronged 
around  himi  and  received  from  him  with 
devout  alacrity  the  insignia  of  holy  war* 
riors.  His  miracles  and  preaching  were 
soon  reported  in  Italy,  ami  the  pope  be- 
stowed upon  his  eiertions  the  apostoli- 
cal benediclinn. 

At  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  Innocent 
III.  was  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  and 
he  discharged  the  high  duties  of  his  au- 
gust Station  with  the  same  ardour  with 
which  he  had  pursued  hie  studies  in  the 
solitude  of  the  cloister.  Since  the  days 
of  Gregory  VH.  the  papaey  had  not  been 
filled  with  a  more  ^rroofant  and  aspiring 
prchilc.  He  was  the  iirsi  pope  ihal  en- 
deavoured lo  iMcludo  the  fortunes  ns  well 
as  theconsciences  of  men  in  the  dominion 
of  the  holy  see.  Louis,  and  Philip  Au- 
gustus, kings  of  France/ and  Henry  IL 
king  of  England,  had  imposed  taxes  on 
their  aobjecis  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cm* 
sades,  and  these  precedents  were  em- 
braced by  Innocent.  Following  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  ambitious  spirit,  his  mili- 
tary predecessor  Gregory  wi^fied  to  arm 
Europe  against  Asia.  Perauaal  iiueresl 
had  ittduced  Urbanl  to  adopt  and  encour- 
age the  general  wish  for  the  redemption 
of  the  holy  sepulchre.  For  a  whole 
century  papal  protection,  superstition, 
and  valour  kept  the  flame  alive.  But 
when  Innocent,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  «iipportin^  the  Crusades,  presumed  to 
tax  the  clergy,  a  new  character  wn?  jiiven 
to  the  sacred  wars,  and  a  new  mipnlse 
to  the  minds  of  men.  Tiie  pecuniary 
levies  were  not  meant  for  the  benefit  of 
Palestine,  but  for  the  filling  of  the  coffers 

tris  sul  voct'm  vfrtutis,  ut  verba  ejus  quani  Rft- 
giita),  potetiliii  ncutsB,  hominum  prava  cordo, 
oonsaetudios  ohduraU  pmetfareiit,  et  ad  lachry- 
mal et  paniteottsffl  emoltinmt  Rad.  Cogge- 
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uf  Kutne.  For  ihe  gralidcaiion  of  Inn 
luxury  10(1  STaricet  therefore,  the  pope 
beeame  iDteiested  in  the  Crusadea. 
Each  time  of  his  inspiring  the  people 
with  religious  iirdour  was  the  season  for 
general  plunder ;  for  although  the  tax 


province,  and  liis  relation,  the  ecu lU  Louis 
of  Biois  and  Chartres,  resolved  to  ex- 
change ihe  image  of  war  for  its  realiiT. 
Reginald  of  Montmirail,  and  Simon  de 
Montfort,*  two  of  the  nobleai  barons  of 
France,  and  a  proud  corps  of  geuilemen. 


was  nominally  on  the  cler<ry  alone,  yet  I  vowed  to  partake  of  ihe  glory  of  ilieir 


every  arlifice  was  used  lo  drain  tnoncy 
from  the  laily.  All  ilie  intluence  of  pupal 
royally  was  for  a  while  exercised  in  the 
promotion  of  Crusades,  and  the  animat- 
ing councils  of  the  Vatican  ebecked  the 
chivalry  of  Europe  from  sinking  Into 
despair. 

Innocent  111.  wrote  to  the  various  tem- 
poral and  spiriliifil  chiefs*  of  Chrisien- 
doin,  requirintT  iheni  lo  lake  up  arms  for 
ihe  defence  ut  I'ulebiine,  or  ^il  leas^t  to 
send  him  considerahle  succour:^  of  men 
and  money,  liis  nunlios  travelled  through 
Europe  preaching  the  holy  theme,  nod 
the  pardons  and  indnlgencea  which  they 
offered,  induced  many  men  to  become 
soldiera  of  God.f  The  pope  commanded 
the  clerjry  to  contribute  ihe  fortieth  part 
of  their  revenues,  and  lo  plnrf  !ioxes  in 


friends,  aiidUie  people  of  the  Nelheriand' 
would  not  want  a  leader,  for  Bald  win. 
couiii  of  Flanders,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Thihaud,  received  lite  cfoa^  at  Bruges. 

The  cottttts  and  barons  met  in  deliber- 
ation at  the  parliament  of  Soissons,  and 
afterward  at  Compeigne.  By  Had  expe- 
rienre  Europe  had  learned  the  horrors  of 
a  land  journey  to  Palestine.  The  ki:*:- 
of  France  and  England  had  made  (tit  r 
miliiary  pilirfima^e  by  i«pa.  The  rt - 
sources  of  two  powerlul  kini^doms  wert 
al  the  couiniauJ  vi  i^iiilip  Atigustus  and 
Richard,  but  the  barons  of  Cbampagoe 
were  dettiiote  of  all  maritime  advantages, 
and  they  therefore  determined  to  pur- 
chase the  aid  of  one  of  the  great  naval 
powers  of  Europe.  Thibaud,  Baldwin, 
i  and  Louis,  invested  six  of  iheir  friends 


the  churches  lor  ihe  reception  of  the  j  \viih  authority  lo  conclude  a  treaty  wiih 


alms  of  ihe  laiiy.  The  impo^^iiion  w  as 
complied  with,  and  the  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  princes  and  people  equalled 
the  amount  o(  the  contributions  of  the 
clergy. t  The  military  spirit  of  the  day 
directed  religious  ardour,  and  some  noble 
knights  prevented  the  preaching  of  Fulk, 
and  the  commands  of  Innocent,  from 
prodiicing^  no  pffeci  tli;in  that  of  enrich- 
ing the  treasury  of  the  Vatican.  At  a 
public  lournameni  in  Chan!)pagne,  i  iu- 
band  IIT.<  the  youthful  count  of  that 

*  He  even  wrote  to  the'  heretical  emperor  of 
Conitantinople  to  permit  tiie  Orniade,  Vit. 
Innoc.  III.  Muratori,  Rcr.  Scrip.  ItaL  «oL  iii. 
p.  507.  'J'he  dopiuture  of  the  Germans  frt)m  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  divisions  among  the  Musel- 
man  princes,  are  the  circumitanoc*  upon  which 
the  popo  chiefly  builds  his  argwaoota  for  the 
necffi-itv  offtTiew  wnr. 

-j- Vilietiardouin,  Mo.  I.  Force  que cil  paidoos 
fn  iMi  gran,  si  s'en  osBMureot  nuiit  li  euers  det 
gans,  et  mnlt  s'en  croisierent,  poree  qv»  It  par- 
doHK  ere  si  gran. 

f  Balui.  viu  Inn.  in  Muratori,  Rcr.  Scrip.  Ital. 
in.  686.  8ee,too,HoTeden,p.  888.  We  ran 
well  ondefHand  with  Diceto  that  not  much  of 
this  money  was  applied  by  the  pope  lo  r^ious 
purposes. 

^  Viltehardouin  (No.  19)  saja  that  no  baron 
cf  Prance  bad  more  vassals  than  the  count  of 

Cbamp.Tjirne.  Ho  had  one  ih'vusnni'  right  hun- 
dred kui^iit^  in  complete  feudal  tenure,  and  Sova 


the  Venetians,  and  these  tiepuiies  ini nu 
diately  repaired  to  Venice.  Henry  Dan- 
dalo.t  the  doge,  and  the  principal  ciliseot, 
received  their  iUoatrioiia  Yiaitera  with  dif 
tinetion,  but  were  aatoniahed  on  teamiag 
the  general  nature  of  their  powers  ;  and 
their  surprise  was  not  diminished  wbea 
the  deputies  deniared  that  they  could  only 
'  reveal  the  deluUs  of  their  ohjecl  lo  the  ov- 
I  III  lai  council  of  the  state.  Wtih  re- 
(juirod  soleiiinities  they  professed  thai 
they  came  to  Venice  to  procure  upoa 
any  lerma  which  the  queen  of  the  Adria- 

hundred  by  inferior  lies.  Du  Cansio,  note  on 
No.  4.  'rtii!';iui1  ftnd  L(nMs  wore  ni'})hcws  both 
of  Bicbard  i^nig  oi  Lugiuud  and  rhilip  Augusiu* 
of  France.  Ihi  Gango,  note  t.  Thibaod  «« 
a  brother  of  the  late  Henry,  King  of  Jerusalem. 

♦  This  Himon  do  Montfort,  lord  of  the  M  <n. 
tois  between  Chartres  and  Paris,  was  ihc  laiut. 
of  the  Simon  de  Mootfort,  who  bf  aurriafe  witb 
the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  succeeded  to 
that  title  of  English  nobility.  L'Art  de  verifier 
Ics  Dates,  ii.  677. 

t  Heorj  Dandalo  was  eighty-four  yean  of 
age  on  the  1st  of  June  1192,  whtn  ho  wa^  elect- 
ed doge.  Du  Cange  on  Villebarduuin, '204.  I; 
by  no  means  appears  thai  Dandalo  had  totaiij 
lust  his  sight.  The  etpesaaioii  of  Ifaa  Ckmiekr 
Dandalo  is  that  he  was  Tisu  d«bilis,p.  333. 
See,  too,  S.Tnntii'',  lib.  tii.  pars.  II.  a.  I< 
cusyllisu  Venet.  doc.  I.  Ub.  7. 


tic  should  diclaie,  ilie  aid  of  her  biups 
tod  mahlime  aeces^aries  in  order  u>  as'sisi 
tbi  biiroot  of  France  in  iheir  anti^avour 
lo  v»4ioDqaer  Jerusalem,  and  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  of  Jeans  Christ.    Afier  seve- 
ral days  liad  been  passed  in  deliberation 
on  this  iniporiaiii  message,  Henry  Dan- 
dalo  aajiuunced  to  ihe  (Jepniies  ihal  liie 
republic  would,  lor  eighty-tivc  ihousand 
mirks  of  silver,  according  to  Cologne 
weight,  fttmiah  flat-bouoaed  vessels  for 
the  paaeage  of  foor  thousand  five  hundred 
horses,  and  nine  thOQsand  squires,  and 
ships  for  four  ihousand  five  jiuudred 
knights,  and  twenty  thousand  foot  sol- 
diers; and  provisions  were  also  to  be 
lamished  lor  one  year.    Venice  would 
likewise  beeome  a  principal  m  the  war, 
■ml  Mpport  fifty  galleys  of  her  own,  on 
condition  that  all  acquisitions  should  be 
equally  sfiarcd  between  the  two  allied 
naiio!!?.*    Tlie  deputies  cheerfully  sub- 
uiiited  to  these  terms.    The  counc-il  of 
ten  and  the  rrr^m\  council  suppDrieil  the 
doge,  and  a  auiema  assembly  ol  the  peo- 
ple was  beld  in  the  chapel  of  Si.  Mark 
l^r  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
The  marshal  of  Champagne  addressed 
the  assembly.     Signors,"  said  he,  '*  ilie 
most  noble  and  powerful  barons  of  France 
iiave  5?enl  us  lo  yon,  in  order  to  entrenl 
you  in  the  name  of  God  lo  have  com- 
passion  on    Jerusalem,  which  gruans 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  l  urks  ;  and  to 
aid  us  on  this  occasion  in  revenging  the 
injury  which  has  been  done  lo  yoor  Lord 
and  Saviour.    The  barons  of  France 
have  turned  their  eyes  lo  you  as  the 
peaiesi   uiariliine    power   in  Europe, 
riiey  have  commanded  us  to  throw  our 
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it  was  sent  lo  the  Pope  for  his  confirma- 
tion. The  deputies  borrowed  two  thou- 
sand marks  from  sume  \  cacuan  mer- 
cbanlif,  and  paid  them  lu  liie  siaic.  They 
then  quilted  the  republic  :  two  returned 
straight  to  Champagne,  and  others  went 
lo  Pisa  and  Genoa,  in  order  to  awaken 
ihose  republics  from  dreams  of  avarice  to 
the  visionary  dt-lighis  of  fanaticism. 
Vdleliardoum  repaired  lo  France  with 
the  welcome  news  of  the  conclupion  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Venetians.  I'liiUaud 
sprung  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  called 
for  his  war-horse,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion immediately  lo  march.  But  this 
elfort  was  his  last.  The  debility  which 
succeeded  this  exertion  gnve  his  disease 
opportunity  to  increase,  and  he  expired 
in  the  act  of  distributinor  lo  his  feudatories 
the  money  which  he  iiad  uiiemied  lo  ex- 
pend upon  the  Holy  War.*  The  com- 
mand of  the  knights  and  people  who  had 
enlisted  under  his  banner  was  sacces- 
''ively  refused  by  the  dnke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  count  of  Bar,  and  finally  accepted 
by  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat.t 
In  the  church  of  Soissons  l)ie  cross  was 
affixed  lo  his  shoulder  by  tiie  hands  of 
some  priests,  and  particularly  by  Fulk  of 
Nuilly. 

Shortly  after  Easier,  in  the  year  1202, 

the  French  Crusaders  assembled.  ThO 
renewed  exertions  oY  Fu!k  had  often  been 
successful  in  changing  superstition  into 
enthusiasm,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a« 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  cross 
had  been  assumed  by  the  people,  the 
zeal  of  many  had  eooled,  and  they  basely 
applied  to  worldly  purposes  the  money 
whirh  the  count  of  Champagne  had  be- 


'    .         r  .  .  »v,M  II  me  couni  oi  ^nampBgnc  oaa  oe- 

•Mfes  at  your  feet,  and  never  to  change  ;  quenihcd  to  them  for  the  Holy  War.l 


tint  sopplicatory  posture  till  you  have 
protnised  to  aid  them  in  recovering  the 
Holy  Land.*'  The  simple  eloquence  of 
vi  lehardoiiin,  the  tears  and  humble  atti- 
tude of  his  companions,  touched  the 
''Parts  of  the  ppoplp.  Cries  of  We 
grain  your  requeHi"  sounded  ihrougii  the 
Ml.  The  treaty  was  scaled  by  the  de- 
puties and  the  grand  council,  and  after 
jjgcondttions  had  been  ratified  by  oaths, 
•  See  the  treaty  in  Andrew  IModsto's  Chronr- 
clc.  Muratori,  xii.  323.  Sirfmondt  appears  to  be 
ngblio  ectimating  the  mark  at  Jlfty  livres,  and 

saa  iQial  wiM  be  four  millions  two  hundred 
ml  fifty  UioiiaaBd  livras,  motkm  Preneh  money, 

no  menns  an  unreasonable  charge.  Hist, 
dw  Re|mbU^ue«  ItaL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38S» 


After  having  traversed  France,  the  sol- 
diers of  Champagne  crossed  mount  Cenis 
into  Lombardy,  joined  ihe  liahan  Cru- 
saders under  the  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
♦  VillebardoQin.  191  ' 
t  He  was  younger  brother  of  Che  oslebntsd 
Conrad,  marquis  of  Tyre. 

I  Fulk  did  not  live  to  hear  the  igeue  of  his  es- 
ertiong.  He  died  while  the  French  were  at 
Venice  in  1202.  Ho  wa^  buried  in  the  church 
of  Nuilly.  Uu  Cange  adils  (note  on  Villehar- 
dooin,  No.  87,)  *  feon  tombeau  se  voit  encore  i 
present  on  Teglise  de  Nuilly,  oft  Ton  leod  I'hoo- 
ncur  deu  i  la  nirm(Wre  dc  re  saint  bomme,  et 
partiouUerement  6a  joura  nolemnnels,  au8qucl§ 
on  couvre  ee  tombeau  d'un  drap  de  soye,  et  ie 
Owi  spi^e  sToir  €U  sux  anteb  y.deBiis  ds 
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and  finally  arrived  at  Venice,  where  they  j  Ualbersladtt  armed  with  the  artiller\'  i 


were  lodged  in  the  i-laud  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  bishop  of  Auiun,  and  many  cii  the 
French,  embarked  at  Maraeillea  and 
other  ports  for  the  Hoi  jr  Land,  wad  if  the 
marshal  of  ChainpugDe,  and  the  eoank  of 
St.  Paul,  had  not  met  and  remonstrated 
with  count  liouis  aod  his  force  in  Lorn- 


the  age.  The  soldjers  of  the  cru^:^* 
were  transported  to  Zara  ;  the  ships  broke 
through  the  chain  whicu  defended  u« 
port«  and  the  Hoops  diaeoibarked*  The 
terror  of  their  arms  would  have  prodoestf 
a  bloodless  revolutioDf  if  some  disaffeeletf 
soldiers  had  not  assured  Zaradenes  thst 


hardy,  the  soldiers  of  Blois  would,  like  j  the  French  were  not  disposed  to  co-ope 


many  oilier  Croisej*,  have  sailed  (rom  thr 
eastern  shores  of  Italy,  and  have  leli  liie 
Flemish  and  Champ;'<;ne  knights  to  ac- 
complish the  treaty  wiih  the  Veoetians.* 
The  Venetians  were  munifioenl  and 
liberal  to  the  honourable  strangers,  but 
Instances  of  defection  from  the  cause  had 
been  so  nnoierons«  that  the  Cmsaders 
were  unable  to  make  a  corresponding 
return  in  money. f    The  counts  of  Fian- 
der?*  and  Blois,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
marquis  of  Monlferrat,  pold   all  their 
jewels,  but  thirty-four  llioaoand  marks 
were  still  wanting.    The  high-minded 
cavaliers  resolved  to  pawn  their  lives 
rather  than  fail  in  their  promise  to  the 
Venetians,  but  the  timid  and  lukewarm 
began  to  rejoice  at  any  probability  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  enterprise.    Tn  tliis 
cxifTcnrv  the  doge  suggested  an  equiva- 
lent,    i'iie  town  of  Zara4  in  the  Adria- 
tic, otT  the  Dalmatian  coast,  had  revolted 
from  the  republic  to  Hungary.  Henry 
Dandalo  solicited  the  Crusaders  to  assist 
in  its  reduction,  and  it  was  agreed  that 

Cyment  of  their  contribution  should 
deferred  till  they  liad  conquered 
the  infidel  Saracens.  The  doge  him- 
self, old  nnd  feeble  ho  was,  od'ered  to 
he  their  leader,  lie  put  on  the  cross, 
and  some  of  the  Venetians  (the  historians 
iaiiieni  the  paucity  ui  ihc  number)  imi- 
tated his  piety  and  courage.  The  French 
were  at  that  time  re-enforced  by  a  large 
body  of  Germans,  led  by  the  bi^op  of 

*  ViHahanloQin  —  the  first  twenty'iune  para- 
graphs.  Ramu^i  >.  i  . 

t  By  the  contliUaiiii  of  tbc  treaty  the  money 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  Venetians  before  the  sailiog 
of  the  expedition.    Mercantile  caution  ! 

t  Jntlrra  is  the  Rornati,  Pioc!ara  the  barba- 
rous, and  Zara  the  modern  iiamu  for  this  town. 
It  was  originally  a  Roman  colony,  and  on  one 
of  its.  marbles  is  the  inscription  that  Cmw 
Aagustii!"  was  iia  loutidcr.  'i'ln-  Turks  have 
often  attempted  to  take  it  from  the  Vcjiolian". 


rnto  witfi  ilie  Venetians.    Dandalo  called 
on  the  barojisi  to  prove  the  truth  or  the 
falsehood  of  the  diarije  :  and  the  vigour 
with  which  Uie  nubie  cavalier:}  attacked 
the  walls,  showed  their  soger  at  the 
disgraceful  implication  of  want  of  fidditjr. 
Zara  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  as 
the  season  of  winter  had  set  io,  it  war 
agreed  that  the  army  should  repose  ia 
the  city  till  the  sprini^.f    The  Vatican 
had  in  vain  prohibiieJ  Uie  Crusaders  from 
drawing  their  sword  against  iheir  Chris- 
tian brethren  ;  and  the  legate  scarcely 
escaped  with  his  life,  when  he  endea- 
voured to  mitigate  the  rage  of  the  eon> 
qnerors  against  the  fallen  Zaradenes. 
The  French  pretended,  however,  to  la- 
ment the  hard  necessity  which  diverted 
'  ihem  from  the  Holy  L^nd  ;  a  party  of 
knighls  and  monk:^  went  to  Rome;  his 
Holiness  pardonf  tl  Ins  suppliant  children, 
and  syiupaihiztjd  with  iliem  ai  thai  want 
of  firmucHS  and  union  m  their  friend:' 
which  had  occasioned  the  second  treaty 
with  their  allies.|   The  Veneisana  wen 
slow  in  soliciting  Papal  absolution.  The 
superiority  of  the  Pope,  which  other 
nations  acknowledged  by  subserviency, 
these  hani^'hty  republicans  merely  ac- 
quiesced m  by  respect.    The  personal 
vices  of  ihc  Popes  were  better  known  in  I 
Italy  than  la  France.     When  Venice 
withdrew  herself  from  imperial  dominion, 

*  The  marquis  of  Moiilti'rrat,  huwevor.  wouiJ 
not  accompany  them.  The  Pope  had  furbuidco 
the  entorpriaa:  aad  the  marquis  was  the  oolj 

Iradcr  who,  on  that  occasion,  rcv>{)ected  htS MUbo* 
rity.    Villebnriioiitn,  .No.  '^9.  nnci  noto. 

f  ViUchardouiu,  Zii—'^  i,     — 4d,  iiLamaaio, 
p.  31—88. 

\  Villehardouin,  No.  53,  54.  Balnaiiis,  how- 
ever, trilg  118  fp.  529 — 531),  that  Innocent  heard 
with  astonishment  of  the  repeated  viaiatiaoe  of 
bis  commainla ;  and,  not  addrewing  hiiMsIf  is 

the  Venetians,  who  seldom  regarded  his  antih^ 

ritv,  hp  tirJsurcd  the  French  thai  the  only  mrtiR* 
ot  pardon  were  for  them  to  reatore  the  fruits  of 


Bajazet  the  Great  was  successful  in  14^8;  but   

il  was  raeovercd.  The  present  population  ia  b»- 1  tlunr  plendar  to  the  Zaiadaoaa,  and  not  sail  la 
twccn  four  and  live  tliuu>:ahd.  Caasa%  Voyage  (the  Holy  Land  in  company  with  the  hentiGsl 
de  Dalpatia,  p.  83,  faria,  1808.  Vanotianff. 
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her  spirit  of  freedom  was  transfusecl 
ihrougii  her  ecclesiaaucal  as  well  as  her 
eini  eoDtliitttioii.  Her  happy  sitoatioo 
hid  IbrowD  ioto  her  haads  much  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  ;  wealth  had  in- 
irodured  the  arts  of  life  ;  intellectual 
ctjifure  siicceoded  sorial  embrilishmenls, 
aod  ilie  people  delected  and  despised  the 
fmds  of  the  Papal  chair. 

The  Zaradene  expedition,  nemorable 
in  itself  as  a  political  di?eniioii  from  a  re- 
ligious purpoee,  ia  lost*  howevert  in  the 
bi^liancy  of  succeeding  events.  The 
eye  of  classical  enthusinsm  dwells  with 
ffielan "holy  fondness  on  the  city  of  Con- 
sijiiiiiiople,  the  sister  find  rival  of  Rome, 
auii  the  depository  of  aU  thai  was  learned 
and  etBioent  in  the  ancient  world.  But, 
viewed  by  itaelf,  and  independent  oif 
Rmnan  imagea,  the  empire  of  the  eaal 
awakens  no  great  or  pleasing  associations. 
The  free  spirit  of  the  republic,  and  the 
hardy  virtues  of  a  conquerin<j  nation, 
were  subdued  and  elTeininatud  by  the 
degpoiism  and  luxury  which  aie  con- 
genial to  Aeia.  By  the  eo-operating 
tod  mutually  reflecting  eanaes  of  private 
ricM  aod  bad  government,  tbe  decline  of 
the  new  empire  was  almost  co-eval  with 
ii*  foundation.  Some  of  its  fairest  pro- 
Tiaces  were  swept  away  by  the  Sara- 
eetiiao  tempest;  and  t!u)ugh  its  capuai 
Was  saved,  yet  the  preservation  waa 
mom  owing  to  the  moontainone  frontier 
of  Asia  Minor  than  to  the  spirit  and  Ta« 
lour  of  its  people.  The  Seljak  Tartars 
blackened  the  horizon  of  the  city,  but  the 
siorm  wa<^  diverted  before  the  time  ar- 
rived for  Us  bursting  over  its  menaced 
prey.  Constantinople  stood  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Crusades,  because 
tiDiil  tbe  daye  of  Saladin  no  wide-apread- 
JDg  power  of  tbe  Mnaelmaoa  waa  formed ; 
and  Saladin*s  exertiona  were  bent  upon 
Palestine.  But  treason  and  faction  were 
active  ;  and  the  state  was  fallen  so  low 
from  us  Roman  dignity,  lliat  the  aid 
ol  the  western  barbarians  was  invoked  by 
t  claimant  to  the  throne  of  the  Cssara. 
One  of  the  moot  singular  and  intereating 
pages  of  hiatory  ia  now  before  ua*  The  for- 
lunes  of  the  Greek  enjpire  were  pot. ioto 
the  hands  of  a  few  French  barons  and  a 
commercial  republic.  Alexias  U.*  theauc- 

*  Alexias  II.  was  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel, 
and  of  the  empress  Maria,  daughter  af  Haymond 
of  Poitiera,  prince  of  Aotioch. 


cessor  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus, 
was  sacriUced  to  the  lawless  ambition  of 
hia  uncle.  Andronieua.  Under  the  apeeiooe 
pretextofrevengtngaoonnatural  an  action, 
Isaac  Angelus,  a  remote  relation  of  the 
niurdered  youth,  took  up  arms,  nnd  seized 
the  pcrsoti  of  the  violator  of  tlie  ritrhts  of 
men  and  oi  sovereigns.  The  revenge  of 
Isaac  was  sated  by  blood ;  and  in  reward 
for  his  owp  virtue  he  placed  himself 
00  the  throne.  He  eujoyed  it  for  nearly 
two  yeara,  when,  by  a  new  revolutioBv 
he  was  hurled  from  his  royal  elevation, 
imprisoned  and  deprived  of  sight.  The 
author  of  these  ennrtTiitie*?  was  his  bro- 
ther Alexius,  a  brollu  r  l  u),  whom  he 
had  redeemed  from  'i  urkish  slavery. 
The  son  of  the  imprisoned  emperor  ea> 
caped,  and  sought  refuge  with  Philip, 
duke  of  Suabia,  who  had  married  his 
sister  Irene.  As  he  passed  through 
T/ombardy,  he  met  a  few  ptrtifr^linrr  pil- 
grims, who  advised  him  to  entreat  the 
aid  of  tlie  generous  Frenchmen  at  Venice, 
The  young  Alexius  sent  some  friends  to 
the  marquis  of  Montferral  anil  the  Freneh 
barons,  who  consented  to  his  wishes,  on 
condition  that  the  duke  of  Sual  l  i  wouldt 
in  return,  succour  the  cause  of  Palestine. 
While  tlic  French  and  Venetians  were 
in  quarters  in  Zara  the  ambassadors 
again  appeared.  Thev  declared  in  pub- 
lic assembly,  tiiat  Piniip  had  commanded 

them  to  represent  to  the  lords  and  cava* 
Hers  of  France,  that,  as  they  had  under- 
taken a  long  and  perilous  pilgrimage  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  right  and  justice,  so  they  ought  to  be 
ready  to  use  their  swords  for  the  resto- 
ration of  a  dethroned  prince.  If  they 
would  place  Alexius  uu  the  throne,  re- 
ligious schism  should  be  healed;  the 
eastern  church  should  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
Greece  should  pour  forth  her  population 
and  her  treasury  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Some  itnp?itient  spirits 
clamoured  against  this  pioposed  inter- 
ruption to  the  great  object  of  the  crusade, 
but  the  majority  determined  in  favour  of 
the  alliance ;  the  eharaciera  of  avengera 
of  wrong  was  proud  and  honourable, 
and  Saracenian  Palestine  would  tremble 
when  it  heard  ef  the  approach  of  ao 
army  already  covered  wuli  jijonovirs.* 
This  assumption  of  power  treiyhed  upon 
•  VilleUardauin,  4o,  b'i. 


I 
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the  prerogatiTM  of  the  Pope ;  be  repre- 
hended the  beroDS  for  aadaciously  ibi&k- 
ing  themselves  the  general  defenders  and 

arbiters  of  justice ;  they  must  not  deceive 
themselves  bv  ihc  ^peeionsncss  of  piety, 
but  ii  behoved  ihem  to  go  siraighi  to  the 
Holy  Land.*  But  it  was  in  vaiu  that 
one  of  the  most  commanding  of  all  the 
•neceasoia  of  St.  Peter  iaaaed  decrees 
and  bulls ;  the  knights  of  France  and 
Italy  not  only  received  them  either  with 
indifTerence  or  disdain,  but  the  Vonetinns, 
in  absolute  contempt  of  his  regard  lor  the 
Zarrifb'nes,  destroyed  tlie  walls,  plunder- 
ed the  churches  and  iiuuseSf  aad  divided 
the  spoil  with  the  Frencb.f 

The  young  prince  Alexins  arrived  at 
Zara,  in  Easter,  1203 ;  and  the  army 
embarked  and  aailed  to  Corfu.  But  the 
soldiers  began  to  tremble  at  the  novelty 
and  danger  of  the  enterprise  ;  dread  of 
Pajial  anaer  minified  itself  with  personal 
fear  uud  prudence  ;  Simon  de  Montfurt4 

and  many  other  men  eminent  for  rank 
and  power  deaerted,5  and  one-half  of  the 
army  would  have  returned  home  or  gone 
to  the  Holy  Land,  if  the  barons  had  not 

sworn  that  under  every  contingenry 
tiiey  would  sail  for  Syria  ia'the  niid- 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Baluzius  (p.  533)  for 
due  notiee  respecting  the  renonstraDco  of  the 
Pope.  Villebardouin  is  silent:  he  thought 
proper  to  disobey  his  spiritual  lord,  but  itscetns 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  justify  bis  disobe- 
dienee.  The  feuon  why  the  Pope  prohibitwl 
tiio  CniMdefslirom  meddUD^  with  Grecian  poli- 
tics was  this  •  —  th«  emperor  Alexius  had  al- 
ready ingraUatcU  himself  into  the  favour  of  his 
holiness,  aud  Innocent  thought  that  h«  could 
make  the  feudal  and  religious  submission  of  the 
Greek  empire  to  the  see  of  Rome  ibe  price  of 
keeping  the  usurper  on  the  throne. 

t  Ganther,  Blondns»  Dandalo,  aad  the  epistles 
of  Innocent,  amply  prove  the  assertion  in  the 
text.  Vilk'liardouin  says  "  Li  Venisiens  firent 
abatre  la  ville,  et  les  tors  et  lea  murs.'^  The 
good  old  knight  does  not  menUon  the  co>opera> 
tinn  of  htrt  countrymen.  The  translator  has 
incorrectly  rendered  the  passage,  *' Les  Venetiens 
firent  d^nianteler  les  tours  at  lea  mnraiUea." 

^  De  Montfort  enUatod  himaelf  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Hungary.  Ramusio  (p.  36),  as  a 
Venetian,  is  bitter  against  liim  for  going  into  the 
■er^ea  of  the  enemy  of  tba  repoblic  Ha  after- 
wards wen  I  t.j  the  Holy  Land,  and  distingoiahed 
III  mop  !r  m  jrt>  by  tliA  apjondour,  than  tho  aneeeas, 
of  bis  arms, 

^  During  all  the  whiter  there  had  been  many 
iaalaacea  of  desertion.  But  the  deserters  were 
worse  off  than  the  firmer  spirits.  Most  of  them 
perished  by  the  wintry  storms,  or  by  the  hands 
of  the  peaatnia  in  Sdavonia* 


die  of  the  eoeeeeding  November.  The 
navy  tlien  held  dne  course  to  Constan- 
tinople,* and  when  they  arrived  in  ttie 
Propontis,  ihcy  anehored  off  tlie  abbey 
of  St.  Stephen's,  three  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  great  city.  **  It  was  at 
that  lime,"  says  Villehardouin,  with  ex- 
pressive simplicity,  that  the  mapil* 
tilde  and  apiendnur  of  Constantinople 
awed  the  courage  of  the  bravest,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  never  since  the  crea* 
tion  of  the  world  has  so  hold  an  enter- 
prise been  undertaken  by  so  small  a 
force. "t  The  irregular  swarius  of 
Greeks  must  be  opposed  by  soldiers 
who  were  formidable  from  their  nnited 
atrengtht  and  aa  diaei pline  ean  alone  be  pie* 
served  in  a  well  provided  camp,  thebarona, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  prudent  and  expe- 
rienced Dandalo,  resolved  to  replenish 
their  magazines  of  corn  and  other  ne- 
cessaries  from  the  little  islands  between 
Constantinople  and  Chalcedon,  before 
they  encamped  under  the  walla  of  the 
metropolis.  Accordingly,  with  all  the 
pride  of  military  and  naval  power,  the 
adveotarera  again  set  sail :  their  silken 
b.itmers  and  streamers  were  displayed 
from  the  masts  and  poops  of  the  vessels ; 
the  emblazoned  and  ornamented  shields 
were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  decks, 
like  the  battlementa  of  towna,  and  the 
valiant  knighta  atood  behind  their  ahelteri 
contemplating  those  boaatful  argume^its, 
and  picturing  in  their  strong  and  ardent 
fancies  the  feats  which  they  shouU!  soon 
arhieve.l  But  they  were  amazed  on  be- 
holding the  ramparts  of  Constantinople 
crowded  with  people  and  soldiers ;  and 
when  aome  of  the  enemy'a  atones  ead 
darta  fell  into  their  shipa,  the  boldeat 
hearta  were  appalled,  the  resolationa  of 
the  preceding  day  vanished  in  a  mompnt, 
security  by  flight  alone  was  thought  of, 
and  they  were  glad  that  the  wind  drove 
them  to  Chalcedon.  After  the  tneu  and 
horses  had  been  refreshed  in  the  imperial 
palace,  the  army  moved  to  Seateri« 
whither  the  emperor  aent  offera  of  as- 
sistance to  them  in  their  paaaage  throof  h 


♦  Andrew  Dandala  tolls  n«  that  there  were 
fifty  gatleys,  which  formed  the  convoy  of  two 
handled  aod  foHy  ipassals  in  which  tha  aoMiaia 
sailed,  a  hundred  and  twenty  paliadafs,  and 
seventy  storo-ships. 

i  Villebardouin,  No.  66. 

t  Vinshaidonm,  No.  67. 
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Asia  Minor,  but  threatened  them  with 
dMiruetioD  if  they  ooannitlftd  any  as- 
gresstoii  upon  the  Gfeekt.  Conoo  de 
Bethniie,  the  orator  of  the  knighti  and 

barons,  replied,  that  his  companions  en- 
tered the  Grecian  terrilorieH  in  the  name 
uf  God,  and  in  or  li  r  lo  rrdress  wronjs  : 
if  the  usurper  would  descend  from  his 
throne,  they  would  entreat  pardon  and 
•a  honoDrable  station  lor  him  from  the 
•oa  of  hie  brother,  the  emperor  Isaac. 
Bot  they  sternly  advised  the  ambassador 
never  again  to  use  the  language  of  dteta- 
lion  and  reproof. 

The  French  and  Venetian  vessels 
•ailed  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
esbibiting  young  Alexius  to  the  people, 
and  endeavonring  to  incite  them  to  revolt 
against  the  reigning  empefor.  Not  an 
individual  Greek,  however,  answered 
llie  cnl!.*  'Vht  barons  made  several  sub- 
sequent attempts  to  converse  with  the 
inhahitanls,  but  arrows  were  the  return 
which  their  exhortations  received.  War 
then  beeame  the  only  means  of  effecting 
the  projected  revolution.  The  invaders 
divided  their  army  into  six  battalions. 
Baldwin  of  FUnders  had  the  vanguard, 

because  hi«i  soldiers  were  bowmep.  His 
brother  iienry  commanded  the  second 
division  :  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
were  led  by  the  counts  of  St.  Paul  and 
BUnUf  and  Matthew  of  Montmorency ; 
and  the  rear  gnatd  of  IHiscans,  Lom- 
bards, and  Germans,  was  headed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrauf  The  bishops 
and  clercfv  exhortfd  the  snldicr'^  to  con- 
fess their  sins,  and  lo  make  Ihcir  will-, 
for  they  did  not  know  how  soon  it  might 
please  God  to  deliver  theai  lo  death. 
The  day  for  the  attempt  being  arrived, 
the  knights,  armed  cap-a.-pie,  their  shields 
suspended  from  their  necks,  and  their 
helmets  laced,  went  on  board  the  paian- 
dars  with  their  war-lior<ie?^  covered  with 
rich  caparisons.  Tiie  Inrje  imk!  ficnvy 
ves?p|H  received  the  other  s^oUiiers.  'J'iic 
paiandaib  were  linked  to  galleys  which 

were  to  conduct  them  over  the  rapid  Bos- 
pbonis.t   The  navy  of  the  Greek  em- 


♦  Villehardouin,  67—74.  Ramusio,  4  i — 47  ; 
and  tlie  letter  of  the  barous  to  the  Fojpe,  in  Balu- 
UU9,  p.  583. 

f  Villehanlouin,  76 — 80. 
;  Vitlehardouin,  No.         I  hive  almost  litcr- 
iily  translated  Villehardoum'ii  dc»cripuuu  of  the 
We  ffisj  add  from  Da  Cangc,  that  the 


pire  consisted  only  of  twenty*  ships,  and 
they  were  in  the  harbour  of  Constanti- 
nople.   Without  opposttioot  therefore* 

the  channel  was  crossed ;  the  knights, 
with  their  lances  on  their  wrists.  Leaped 
from  the  vessels  as  ihey  approached  the 
shore,  directly  the  water  reached  only  to 
their  giruics.  1  lie  long  and  cross  bow- 
men, and  other  foot  soldiers,  imitated  their 
boldness.  The  palandars  were  brought 
taanehor,  the  horses  were  led  out  of  their 
doors*  the  knights  mounted,  and  formed 
in  order  of  battle.  So  little  resistance 
was  made  to  the  Franks,  that  it"  their 
foresight  or  sagacity  had  been  equal  to 
their  courage,  CoDstaniuiople  would  have 
been  taken  by  a  single  effort.  The  cap* 
ture  of  the  tents  and  camp  equipage  of 
the  Greeks*  the  port  of  CoiMtantinople* 
and  the  tower  of  Galata*  were  the  first 
consequences  of  the  terror  which  the 
navnl  and  military  force  of  the  invaders 
in&pired.t  Five  days  after  these  ?\ir- 
eesses,  the  astonishing  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited, of  a  handful  of  men  commencing 
the  siege  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
So  far  from  being  able  to  surround  it, 
they  could  scarcely  blockade  one  sidei 
and  as  the  port  was  theirs,  the  walls  in 
that  quarter  were  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  attack.  Catapults  and  balistac  were 
brought  against  the  smaii  part  of  the  city 
which  was  besieged,  and  the  beautiful 
houses  and  palaces  were  destroyed  by 
the  enormous  stones  which  were  thrown 
into  the  city.  The  Venetians*  whose 
skill  did  not  consist  in  military  operations, 
reimbarked,  and  prepared  their  engines 
of  naval  war.  After  many  skirmishes, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  general  attack 
should  be  made  by  Isnd  and  sea.  The 
camp  was  lef^  in  the  charge  of  the  French 
battalions,  under  the  orders  of  the  mar^ 
ciuis  of  Montferrat;  while  the  counts  of 
Blois,  Flanders,  and  St.  Pnul  led  the 
rest.    But  the  walls  were  so  bravely  de* 


caparisons  mentioned  abovo  wsra  at  much  the 
mark  of  chivalry  qh  the  coat  of  arms.  The 
Greek  cmperora  used  them,  and  they  were  the 
only  persons  who  eonUl  have  tbem  of  a  purple 
colour.  • 

♦  According  to  Nicetasi,  the  reason  why  the 
sbijM  were  so  few,  was,  that  the  admiral,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  empress,  bad  sold  the 
anchorfi,  cables,  sails,  dec.  of  most  of  the  navy. 
Nicetas,  in  .Alex.  Comn.  iii.  9. 

t  ViUehordouin,  H'i,  l^iicetas,  p.  369,  edtU 
1567. 
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ftnd«d  by  the  PiMns,  and  by  the  EDgUeh 
and  Danifh  aoziliarteet*  ihat  Ihe  French 
weie  repulaad.  The  yan  of  the  Vene- 
tian navy  was  form^  of  small  vessels, 

and  l!ie  rear  vva^  large  ship?,  which  ear- 
ned towers  lis  lofiy  as  the  walls  of  ihe 
citv.  A  t  ier  yoiwe  hours  had  been  con- 
suiued  III  murcierou;?  cundtcls^by  ihe  6rst 
line  and  the  Greeks  on  the  ramparls,  the 
invaders  were  depressed  and  exhausted. 
But,  dnrinf  the  dreadful  pause,  the  voice 
of  the  veteran  Doge  was  heard  threatening 
tremendous  punishments  to  those  who 
would  not  nssault  the  walls.  The  large 
ships  approu'lied  the  shore;  rage  and 
shame  miunated  the  Veneiian& ;  the 
Greeks  were  pante-stmek  t  the  men  of 
Dandalo's  vessel  planted  the  standaid  of 
8u  Mark  on  the  battlemeutsof  oneof  the 
towers,  and  immediately  a  long  extent  of 
wall  was  conquered.  The  emperor,  who 
had  not  so  well  stationed  his  troops  as 
to  succour  in  a  moraenl  any  particular 
point  of  allacl^,  sent  a  tardy  re-enforce- 
nent  to  the  quarter  whei^  the  enemy 
was  powerAil.  But  the  Doge  set  fire  to 
the  nouses,  and  while  the  imperial  troops 
were  engaged  in  the  diversion  of  occupa- 
tion which  this  circumatnnce  occasioned, 
the  triuropliant  allies  fortitied  themselves 
in  the  towers.f  At  length  the  splendid 
but  feeble  Grecians  poured  from  the  city, 
and  formed  in  martial  front  before  the 
French.  The  Venetiatts  quitted  their 
holds,  and  the  D  oge  was  the  first  man 
that  joined  the  Latin  lines.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  liHtin  loaders  were  overawed 
by  the  number  ol  their  foes,  and  forgot  liiat 
the  nerves  and  soul  of  war  were  not  in 


*  Du  Cange  is  at  gveift  pains  to  prove  that 

the  Englirih  anJ  Danes,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
were  people  who  inhabited  the  province  of  Dea- 
BMfk.  wbsnes  the  Anglea  prooeedsd.  He  proves 
that  the  emperors  of  Greece  were  sceustomed  to 
have  slipentiinrv  «oIJicr8  from  various  parts  of 
Germany,  uad  that  the  wcapona  of  the  Daaee 
were  batdMta.  All  this  is  Crae ;  bat  the  bsmt- 
Uon  of  Villchardouin  reknains  disproved.  Or- 
dericiis  A'italia  wus  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  in 
oiakiiig  tho  liattv^  who  left  Eiigifttiil  at  the  time 
of  the  conqtMst  (1066)  enter  faito  the  serrioe  of 
Alexius,  who  began  to  reign  in  1181.  But  we 
know  that  the  pcrRoculions  of  t^o  English  were 
carried  on  through  the  wholu  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  First;  and  that  a  large  emigration 
of  the  subjugated  nation  to  different  countries 
was  the  consequence  of  everjr  freah  act  of  cruekjr 
of  the  rapeetoue  Normans. 
tNicctas,m   ViUehaidoniDj  83,  94. 


the  Greetcii.  For  some  while  the  armies 
stood  gaaingon  eaeh.other ;  butsnspenee 
gave  birth  to  terror  in  the  mind  of  Alexias, 

and  a  retreat  into  the  city  was  sounded. 
After  this  disgraceful  rePtL'ti^^tion  of  em- 
pire, flight  from  the  scf  :ic  of  his  shame 
alone  reiiiaified  to  the  usurper.  On  the 
same  eveauig,  therefore,  he  deserted  and 
fled  from  the  city,  with  his  daughter  and 
trsasnre.*  Abandoned  by  their  emperori 
a  victorions  army  on  the  walls,  the  peo|^ 
of  Constantinople  drew  old  Isaac  from  his 
prison,  cirul  him  in  imperinl  robes,  and 
sealed  him  on  a  throne  in  ihe  palaf  r  nf 
Blachernie.  The  courtiers,  who  watched 
the  change  of  fortune's  vane,  immediately 
paid  their  homage  of  falsehood  and  flat* 
tery  ;  but,  at  the  soUeitation  of  the  Freneh 
and  Venetians,  he  shared  his  tide  and 
power  with  his  son  Alexias.  Peace  and 
friendship  existed  for  a  while  between 
ihe  Greeks  and  Latins.f  Tiic  Fisans, 
who  had  been  the  friends  and  soldiers  of 
the  deposed  Alexius,  became  reconciled 
to  the  Venetians.!  The  French  soon 
remembered  the  grand  purpose  for  whieh 
they  had  taken  np  arma,andseot  heralds 
to  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  announcing  their 
intention  of  making  him  feel  the  edge  of 
their  conquering  sword,  unless  he  imme- 
diately delivered  up  llie  Holy  Land.  They 
implored  also  the  Pope's  pardon  for  hav- 
ing ▼iolaled  his  commands  in  sttaeking 
Constantinople ;  but  his  holiness  replied, 
that  he  should  withhold  the  word  of 
reconciliation  nntil  it  should  be  seen 
whether  the  nf^w  emperor  and  his  friends 
were  sincere  in  ihcir  professions  of  wish- 
ing to  unite  the  Grecian  heretics  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. §  The  young 
alexitts  paid  the  allied  army  part  of  the 
tribute,  and  kept  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constantinople  by  every  means  of  ooni^' 
tesy  and  promise.  He  aasnred  the  barons, 

*  This  U  Nicetas'a  account  of  iho  Jlii^ht  of 
Alexius,  iialdwin  (liaiuzius,  5d4)says,  that  be. 
left  his  family  behiiM  him.  His  daughter  [tens 
was  certainly  with  him  some  time  aftcrwarde, 
and  it  is  a-*  probable  that  she  Went  with  him,  a» 
that  she  followed  hinu  j 

tNiostas,S7S.  Villshardoain,  97. 101. 

i  Du  Cange^s  nota  on  Ho,  116  of  Villa- 
hardouin. 

§  Afterwards,  however,  the  French  received 
papal  absolotion.  Th»  Veoetiaas  alao  eooda- 

6CL-ndoJ  tu  solicit  the  same  formal  approbatioa 
of  their  comUic t ;  and  Innocent,  plaJ  of  the 
least  sign  of  tUeir  repentance,  pardoned  tbiezo- 
Balouus,  6S4i 
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thaly  next  to  God,  he  owed  hin  thnme  to 
theni  :  but  he  entreated  his  allies  to  con« 

*u!pr  that  the  Greeks  hated  him  for  his 
trieiiLl;- li I p  with  the  Latins.    Much  lime 
was  necessary  for  ihe  conciliation  of  for- 
feited allegiance :   and  great  assistance 
would  be  required  for  iiis  firmly  grasping 
the  reigne  of  power.  Nor  would  the 
ChristiaD  caiwe  in  Paleetine  be  ii^ttr«dt 
if  the  French  would  for  •  while  support 
the  throne.    None  hut  enthusiwie  eould 
think  of  crossing  the  Mediterranean  in 
autumn,    nnd  even  were    the  perilous 
voyage  elieciccl,  siill  no  measures  of  hos- 
liliiy  could  be  i^iLen  against  ihe  Turks  in 
winter.     Let  impalieiice  be  re»Lraiaeci  uil 
the  more  benignant  season  of  spring,  and 
then  the  armiee  of  Greece  should  be 
transported  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  assist 
ihe  Europeans  in  redeeming  the  sepul- 
chre.   These  appeals  to  prudence  and 
interest  were  disdained  by  lofty  chivalry  ; 


ter  from  their  wrath  among  Ae  Franlse 
at  Galata.*    The  fully  of  the  emperors 

widened  the  breach  between  their  allies 
and  ilieir  people.  The  father  and  son 
were  disunited,  because  Alexius  pre- 
sumed to  place  his  own  name  before  litat 
of  Isaac,  and  the  old  man,  though  lolally 
unequal  to  discharge  the  duties  ^ royalty, 
yei  was  indignant  at  being  deprifed  of 
its  honours.  Alexins*  too,  offended  the 
Greeka  by  his  free  and  baeehanaliaa  in- 
tercourse with  the  barbarians.  The  gay 
cavaliers  of  France  taught  him  to  ridicule 
iheir  i*  puisive  pomp,  and  iiut  cold  and 
lalMfurcd  ostentation  of  oriental  jiiamlt  nr ; 
ill  iliLir  carousals  they  showed  the  equu- 
lity  which  it  is  the  nature  of  dissolote- 
ness  to  create,  and  the  soocessor  of  the 
Cffisars  was  not  ashamed  to  exchange 
hm  royal  diadem  for  the  eap  of  a  Vene> 
tian  satlor.f  < 
The  people  had  beheld  with  apathy 


but  when  il>e  Venetians  pereni[)torily  de-  the  iale  great  change  in  the  ini;jcri  il 
cliiied  tu  leinpi  the  seas  at  a  liingeious  throne,  for  they  did  not  anticipate  any 


period,  military  spirit  sunk  into  acquies- 
cence.* 

The  marquis  of  Mootferratt  and  many 
of  the  French  and  Flemish  knights,  ao* 


revolution  in  their  religious  and  civil  in> 
stilutious.  But  their  passions  were 
roused  to  madness,  when  they  saw  the 
religion  of  Rome  suddenly  and  violendy 


coiQpanied  Alexius  in  a  journey  through  trampling  on  their  own  opinions  ;:t^  and 
Greece,  wh'ere  he  recei?^  the  tenders  |  they  then  reflected  with  grief  and  rage 

of  his  people's  allegiance.    While  he 
was   absent  from   Constantinople,  the 
citizens  iiad  a  new  occasion  of  lament  in 
liie    presence    of  the  Latins.  Some 
Fjemish  soldiers,  uureslramed  by  the 
prudence  or  humanity  of  the  leaders  of 
the  army,  embraced  the  darlt  and  malig- 
oaat  feelings  of  the  Latin  residents,  and 
openly  attacked  the  votaries  of  another 
rehgion.    The  contest  in  arms  would 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  Latins,  but  the 
sword  was  suspended  wiiiin  ilje  attention 
w-as  tnriifd  to  a  new  calamity.    In  the 
tumult  and  confusu)n  an  edifice  was  set 
on  fire.    Fur  eight  days  the  flames 
spread  through  three  miles  of  streets,  and 
^eir  last  effects  were  seen  in  the  ships 
i'l  the  pori.f    The  French  barons  pro- 
f^^l  nmed  their  regret  at  this  evil,  and  their 
iiidigiiTiion  affainat  its  nmhorf.    But  ific 
enrntred  (Jrei'ks  treated  willi  ridicule  and 
':"iUt'uj|u  ilicsse  expressions  of  sorrow, 
■Wiethe  Ijalin^  were  obliged  to  seek  sliel- 

*  Villehanlouin,  101,  103. 

t  ThU  fife  consumed  the  northern  part  of 

oty.  The  fint  fire  deatroved  the  western 
qairtWB, 


that  the  political  convulsion  had  been 
elFccted  by  the  barbarous  naiioiis  of  Eu- 
rope. In  order  to  diJ'cliarge  his  pro- 
mises to  the  Latins,  relaiine  to  money, 
A.lexius  had  imposed  numerous  and 
severe  taxes  on  his  people.  The  odious 
duties  were  collected  with  difiieulty,  and 
the  officers  of  the  emperor  resorted  to 
the  violent  measures  of  robbing  the 
churches  of  their  gold  and  silvcr.§  For 
some  time  the  citizens  regarded  with 
mute  anguish  this  contempt  of  the  na- 
tional altars.  But  one  causo  of  hatred 
against  the  Latins  sittnulaied  tlie  other, 
and  the  Greeks  silemly  and  secretly 
meditated  the  destruction  of  the  Barbae 
rians,  Alexius  Murtsuple  Duisas  was 
not  of  the  cliaraetes  of  those  Cirecian 
princes,  who  are  described  by  Nicetas, 
as  havinirmorc  timidity  of  iiic  Crusaders 

*  Nicctaa.  p.  273  and  274. 
t  Nicctn;).  Villehardouin,  105—108. 

^  Amoug  other  acts  of  cruel^  and  folly,  the 
bsrons  of  France  made  tho  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople proclaim  in  the  church  of  St.  ^^oj/hta 
that  innocent  111.  was  the  legitimate  successor 
of  St.  Peter. 
%  Nicetas,  873. 
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than  the  deer  has  of  a  lion.  He  was 
eloquent  and  brave,  and  aa  often  as  he 

talked  of  patriotism,  and  detestation  of 
the  jjaiin.**,  he  found  the  people  willing 
auditors.  My  ihe  rights  of  his  birlh  he 
was  admilteU  to  the  royal  palace,  where 
his  couociU  were  congenial  to '  prinees 
who  felt  Uie  oppreaaiveneaa  of  their  debt 
of  gratitude  to  thoae  who  had  placed 
them  on  the  throne.  Yet  Alexius  and 
hi^  father  paused,  and  more  than  com- 
inou  sagacity  was  accessary  for  the  de- 
cision of  oo  perplexed  a  case.  If  they 
should  continue  to  support  the  Latin 
army,  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  woold  he 
further  increased  by  its  presence,  and 
would  unquestionably  burnt  tnio  a  flame 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
Crusaders.  Were  they  openly  to  ileiy 
the  Latins,  they  would  by  that  measure 
conciliate  their  subjects,  but  they  could 
not  exalt  the  nerveless  Greeks  into  an 
equality  in  arms  with  the  vigorous 
Preach*  The  counsels  of  Docas,  though 
they  did  not  prevail  with  the  emperor  to 
declare  hostility  against  the  Croiscs,  yet 
occasioned  some  delay  in  the  payment  of 
the  tribute.  The  barons  observed  with 
scorn  and  rage  the  vacillaiiunsj  uf  the 
court ;  they  called  upon  Alexius  to  de- 
cide between  the  alternatives  of  peace  or 
war,  between  the  performance  or  breach 
of  the  treHty  whtclk  he  and  his  father  had 
entered  into  with  tlieir  deliverers.  No 
laUf^uage  but  that  of  submission  had  ever 
before  been  heard  in  the  palaces  of  (.'on- 
sianlinople.  The  courtiers  were  asto- 
nished at  the  audacity  of  the  French  in  de* 
fying  the  emperor :  the  feeling  of  indig- 
nation spread  through  the  court,  and  the 
ambassadors  sought  their  own  safety  in 
flight.*  On  that  day  war  commptired 
between  the  Greeks  oru!  T/uins,  an  l  i!ie 
marshal  of  Chanip  iijnc  iiud  the  happi- 
ness of  thanking  God  that  in  every  en- 
gagement the  French  werevicton.  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  emperor 
directed  seventeen  vessels,  filled  with 


the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  Bat 

the  Latin  soldiers  were  prompt  and  ae« 
tive  :  i!ie  Venetians  hurried  to  the  shore, 
threw  themselves  into  galleys  and  boats, 
and  reached  the  fire-ships  before  the 
dreadful  purpose  had  been  accomplished. 
By  means  of  poles  and  books  they 
seised  the  Qrecian  vessels,  drew  them 
from  their  own  ships,  and  directed  them 
to  exhaust  their  fury  in  the  Bosphorus. 
One  vessel,  belonging  to  a  Pisan  mer- 
chant, was  the  only  Latin  ship  that  wae 
destroyed.*  ^ 
As  the  remedy  of  all  political  evils, 
the  Greek  populace  thought  that  a  new 
emperor  would  be  adequate*  They  as* 
sembled  in  the  chnrehof  St.  Sophia,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the 
patricians,  that  a  change  of  princes 
would  make  no  alteration  in  aifairs.  For 
three  dayrj  they  searched  in  vain  lor  an 
individual  who  would  accept  the  splendid 
but  dangerous  distinction.  A  young 
man,  Nicholas  Canabns,  was,  however* 
dasaled  by  the  ofier  of  the  purple.  Ho 
was  crowned  and  proclaimed  emperor  of 
Greece.  The  marquis  of  Moiitferrat 
generously  entered  the  city,  and  went  to 
the  palace  of  Blachernce,  in  order  to  save 
Alexius.  But  the  deposed  emperor  wae 
a  priaoner.  Duces  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  guards  of  the  palace,  and  took 
the  imperial  buskins.t  The  people  re- 
ceived their  favourite  ^v^t!1  joy  ;  and 
Canabus  was  deposed  and  soon  lorgotlcn. 
Murtzuple  becnnn  emperor;  he  secured 
Alexius  by  immuring  liim  in  a  dungeon  ; 
the  old  Isaac  fell  a  victim  to  terror,  and 
the  usurper  wss  left  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne.  Horror  and  astonish* 
ment  seized  the  minds  of  the  French 
and  Veneiiajis  at  the  news  of  this  inha* 


•  VUlahMdottin,  tI8. 

f  Thi«  circumstance  vi-a^  agreeable  to  the 
fasbion  of  the  Greek  empire ;  for  when  an  em- 
peror was  proclaimed,  be  waa  not  immediately 
crownsd  or  clothed  with  aa  imperial  rol>e,  but 


_    _  red  buskins  were  given  to  him  as  the  firsi  and 

GMikBreVioroThe  V««Vi.'i.  0^.  The  ■  f''''">'±r^^^^^ 


walls  of  the  city  were  crowded  with 
people,  who  joyfully  docked  to  behold 


♦  Viliehardouin,  112.  Ramusio,  76.  Even 
in  the  wars  between  Iho  Cbriattans  and  the 

Muselman:^,  the  forrnrr  nlwav?  <! miultd  tlif*  j  Buskins  of  «carlfl  or  purple  were  worn  bv  the 


ceremony  ut  the  foot,  which  most  natioas  begin 
at  tbe  bead.    V^  hcti  aa  emperor  was  deposed  or 

dcL'radoJ,  his  buskins  were  takn?  frnm  htm. 
Oriental  and  Roman  kin^s  and  princfs  have 
always  winbed  to  be  diatinguiabal  from  the 
|>eo|ile  by  the  coverings  of  tlio  kgS  sii<i  feek 


ot»j»'ct«  ot  iha  war  before  they  Jrcw  their  swonl. 
1  he  deiUiice  was  generally  carried  bj  a  peraon 
of  condition,  and  often  by  the  clergy. 


Rouiao  general*  who  triumphed.  Oiuameula* 
as  wdl  as  colour,  distingiiisbed  tbo  buekias  of 
the  great.  Da  Caogo  on  Villehaidoeiot  ilfl* 
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manily  and  treason.  Tliey  declared 
that  the  Greelu  were  monsten  in  the 
Bighi  of  God  and  men,  and  that  to  punish 

them  would  be  the  height  of  virtue.* 

The  enemies  of  Constantinople  passed 
the  leinainder  of  the  winter  in  preparing 
for  war,  and  in  g^aininff  and  enjoying 
the  pluiuier  ol  (»rccian  cities.  I*hilip- 
popoli  was  a  principal  source  of  booty  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  as  Henry  of  Hai- 
nanlt  was  returning  from  it,  he  routed  the 
troops  of  Munzii pie  ;  and  though  the  ern- 
p«»ror  escaped,  yet  llie  joy  of  the  people 
at  that  circumsimrn  \vn^  more  tlian 
balanced  bv  tlie  loss  ot  the  standard  of 
the  holy  virgin.t  The  emperor  was 
prompt  and  vigorous  in  measures  of  de- 
fenee ;  and  the  Latins  eonfessed  that  his 
nilitary  engines  were  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  any  which  they  had  ever 
briielil.  Yd  he  was  not  so  perfectly 
contuleiii  id  his  military  preparations  as 
to  dis^dain  the  adv.u!taires  of  conciliation. 
'He  solicited  and  obtauied  a  conieieace 
with  the  dugu,  but  Dsndahi  declared  to 
him  that  he  would  never  treat-  with  a 
usurper;  and  that  his  only  measure  of 
procuring  favour  would  be  to  place  his 
roaster  on  the  throne,  and  implore  liis 
pardon. t  Tlie  doge  was  impenetrable 
to  \\u'  arts  of  Murtzuplc;  and  the  arrival 
of  suiiie  Latin  cavalry  terminated  the 
discussion.  The  emel  poliey  of  Murt- 
zuple  suggested  the  idea  evading  for  the 
future  a  similar  demand  by  the  murder 
of  Alexius:  and  be  was  put  to  death 
that  same  ni^ht  in  prison.  His  tragical 
fate  was  soon  known  in  the  Christian 
camp;  and  a  solemn  treaty  wa5  ilien 
signed  by  the  French  Venetians,  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  Constan* 
tinople,  the  booty  should  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  people,  after  the 
republic  had  been  satisfied  their  pecu- 


♦  Villohnrilouin,  ne_l!q.  Baldwin'a  offi- 
cial  letier  lu  ihc  i'opc,  m  liuluzttui,  534.  Ra- 
lUQsiOt  79. 

t  Ni.  f ta^,  2S0.    VillotiarJouiii,  1 1 9. 

f  liaUwin's  Ictlt-r,   p.   fs^l  Nirrtiia, 

p.  2S0,  makee  the  do^e  demand  litty  lliou!?und 
pcMad«  of  gold ;  and  does  not  state  in  spedfie 
terms  any  other  comlilions.  nuKlwin'*  means 
of  inforiuation  were  more  direct  than  those  of 
Nicetas.  Baldwin  adds,  that  Murtzuplc  killed 
Alexius  that  aigbt  in  prison.  It  tppean  that 
{hi*  conference  was  held  in  the  wintpr;  ond  that 
the  partition  treaty,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Alexius,  was  signed  in  Mareh,  1804. 


niary  demands.  Six  pursons  should  be 
appointed  by  each  of  the  allied  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  an  emperor. 

The  fortunate  object  of  their  choice 
should  have  the  fourth  part  of  the  city, 
wi'Ji  \)ie  palares  of  BlachornfP  and  Bu- 
coiron  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  metropnlis 
of  Greece  was  to  he  equ.illy  parttiioned 
among  the  Venetians  and  the  French. 
All  claims  of  the  Greek  empire  upon  the 
homage  of  the  repnbltc  of  Venice  were 
to  be  renounced :  and  the  doge  was  to 
be  the  only  individual  who  was  not  to 
arknovvlr'dire  the  feudal  snppriority  of 
tilt:  enipcror.  In  order  to  balance  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  power  and  con- 
sequence of  the  French  and  Venetians, 
the  patriarch  was  to  bo  chosen  from  the 
nation  to  which  the  emperor  did  not  be- 
long.* 

'I'he  invndpr."?,  after  tliny  had  taken 
these  precautions  nrrttinsi  lawlessness, 
prepared  to  consummate  their  boldness, 
in  the  tirsi  siege  the  operations  by  sea 
had  given  possession  of  the  city  to  the 
Venetians,  and  the  French  were  emulous 
of  their  glory.  All  the  soldiers  em* 
barked  ;  and  the  vessels  were  impelled 
against  the  walls  near  the  palace  of  the 
lilaclieriiiE,  on  the  side  of  the  port.  But 
their  atiack«.  (hough  fierce  and  dreadfuU 
were  unavoidably  desultory,  for  a  perleci 
line  of  advance  was  not  formed;  the 
Latins  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the 
Greeks  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
safety  of  their  capital.  'I'hough  Con- 
sinniiriople,  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis, 
si'.emed  more  accesjiible  tfiin  ihrouo;h 
other  li)rtific:itions,  vet  the  Venetians  de- 
clined tiie  war  in  that  quarlt^r,  becaude 
the  current  was  strong,  and  some  sudden 
gust  of  wind  might  perhaps  dtive  the 
ships  from  ihetr  anchorage.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  attack  was  renewed  at  the 
accustomed  parts;  and  the  invaders 
guarded  against  a  repetition  of  defeat, 
by  lafchint^  the  vessels  two  by  two;  and 
it  was  thought  that  no  station  oC  the 
Greeks  could  resist  the  double  assault. 
For  some  hours  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
waged  3  distant  war  of  arrows  and 
darts  ;  but  about  noon  the  wind  drove 
the  vessels  against  the  walls  ;  the  French 
and  Venetians  leaped  upon  the  ramparts* 
and  the  soldiers  on  board  the  Paradise 


*  Baluzius,  536. 
zii.  326. 


Muratori,  Ker.  bcrip.  Ilal. 
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a&d  PilgriiBt  commanded  by  the  bishops 
of  Troyes  and  Soissons,  were  the  first  to 
whom  the  Grecian  towers  yielded.  The 

gates  were  soon  in  the  poss^ession  of  tlie 
Lniinc  ;  ihe  knifrht?^  frnllopped  througli  j 
the  streets  in  such  a  noble  array,  that  | 
many  oi  their  terrified  foes  iled  from  tlie 
city  ;  and  Murtzuple  ehnt  hkneelf  up  in 
his  palace.  In  the  struggle  between 
grief  and  rage,  the  Greeks  made  a  mo- 
mentary rally  ;  but  a  German  count  dis- 
perr^ed  the  rc-fornipd  squadrons  by  set- 
ting fire  to  ihe  cily,*  and  hv  Uial  cruel 
means  diverted  iheir  allenuon.  The 
%'ictors  reposed  that  night  atiiidst  ihe 
subjugated  towers  and  palaces,  and  in  the 
mornin/  it  was  found  that  Morlxople, 
his  wife,  and  many  of  the  despairing 
people,  had  fled  from  the  city.t 

The  co;iqiif^si  of  the  seal  of  ifi*'  Gre- 
cian empire  was  achieved,  and  the 
triumphant  barbarians  had  ihe  choice  of 
mercy  or  revenge.  But  the  ferocity  to 
which  they  were  indebted  for  sueceset 
was  not  readily  extinguished;  and  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  usual  vices 
of  conquerors.  In  their  work  of  blood 
thev  found  willinjr  anxilinrip?  in  the  Latin 
population,  who  had  c(»iiiril>uled  to  thp  ' 
luiiurv  of  the  inliabitaniij  ol"  Constaaii- 
nopie  without  conciliating  their  respect  i 
and  kindness.  Two  thousand  Greeks 
beeame  victims  of  the  rai^e  of  eonqnest, 
and  the  malignity  of  long  concealed 
hatred.  The  scenes  of  female  violation 
need  not  be  r1"^rrihcd.J  The  palaces  of 
the  rich,  and  ihi*  mo;»nest  fmii^es  of  the 
poor,  were  explored  for  plunder  by  the 
cruel  diligence  of  iheir  victors.  Their 
sacrilegious  hands  tore  away  the  oma* 
ments  of  the  churches ;  the  coffins  of  the 
emperors  were  broken  opett«  and  the 
mouldered  imperial  vestments  were 
stripped  from  the  corpse  of  Justinian. 
'J'heir  destruction  of  the  rich  and  beautiful 
altar  of  the  church  of  Su  Sophia  would 
pass  as  an  ordinary  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  sieges ;  but  the  annals  of  pro- 
fanation have  seldom  presented  us  with 
an  instance  of  a  vulgar  courtesan,  the 

*Ganther,  p.  15.  This  was  the  third  fire. 
Vi!lehardouin  (IS'n.  IHO)  says,  it  lasted  a  nicrht 
and  a  daj,  and  burnt  mote  houses  than  were 
OMtahisd  In  any  thrse  tewns  of  Franos* 

f  VillehardoQin,  120—130. 

%  Pope  Innoront  ticscribes  the  crimef  of  the 
Crusaders  against  women  and  prOfSfty,  in  no 
very  gentle  terms,  p.  686» 


priestess  of  the  furies,  eeating  herself  i* 
the  chair  of  the  patriarch,  and  singing  ^ 
bacchanalian  song  to  the  eorrespondin 

actions  of  the  surronndino"  soldiers  an^' 
mob.  'J'he  nnrqnis  of  iMonlferrat,  ntid 
the  French  and  Venetian  eecle^iastics, 
prayed  and  threatened  their  companions  ; 
but  Ihe  voice  of  reason  and  religion  could 
not  abate  ihe  storm  of  the  passions.  No- 
thing was  80  difficult  as  to  soften  the 
ferocity  of  these  barbarians,  and  to  gain 
their  aflections.  They  were  ?o  irritable, 
ihatasintrle  word  would  kindle  the  (lame  : 
it  was  folly  to  attempt  either  to  lead  them 
or  to  make  them  hear  reason.* 

Yet  occasionally  a  ray  of  virtue  pierced 
the  dark  scenes  of  horror,  and  shone  with 
bright  and  benignant  influence.  A  Vene- 
tian merchant  was  bound  to  Nicetas,  the 
Grecian  historian,  by  the  plea^in^  obli- 
gation and  honourahle  tic  of  cniiinuie. 
The  Italian  longed  lo  display  the  ardmir 
and  sincerity  of  his  feelings  ;  and  as  soun 
as  the  rapine  commenced,  he  placed  him- 
self as  a  sentinel  opposite  the  door  of 
his  benefactor.  lie  was  armed  like 
a  Crusader ;  and  as  be  could  converse 
in  most  of  the  lanjjuages  of  Europe,  bis 
speech  corresponded  with  bis  appear- 
ance. For  a  while  the  men  v  hoiii  he 
wished  to  deceive  passed  bini,  on  his 
assurance  that  be  was  guaiding  the  man* 
sion  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
chiefs.  But  when  the  soldiers  were  mad- 
dened by  indulgence  in  savageness,  and 
their  avidity  for  plunder  increased  a-?  the 
objects  of  siratification  were  cxl)  ni'^ted, 
the  merehant  saw  thai  bis  prttuuiion 
would  soon  he  but  of  small  avail,  lie 
therefore  told  his  friend,  that  unless  he 
quickly  left  Constantinople,  he  would 
lose  his  liberty  or  life*  and  his  family 
would  become  subject  to  the  license  of 
victory.  Forced,  then,  to  nlmndcn  his 
iionionnd  properly,  Nieetas,  ru  coinpanied 
by  hijj  wife  and  children,  eiiinisted  him- 
self lo  the  conduct  of  the  Italian.  At 
every  step  they  were  joined  by  some  of 
the  Greeks*  who  were  flying  through 
the  streets,  and  who*  in  the  eztremiiy  of 
despair,  sought  for  safety  even  in  the 
eompanionship  of  their  unarmed  country- 
men. The  scenes  of  sensonlity  which 
everywhere  prtbeuled  ibenist  Ives,  eom- 
peiled  hu&bauds  and  iaihers  lo  ^unouud 

Ifit^flBp  1^  lt8^ka 
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A'eir  female  frienfl?,  and  to  command 
tijera  to  disfigure  itieir  lacLs  by  dtrl.  The 
wiid  glances  oJ  a  French  suliJicr  fell,  how- 
Aer,  on  a  giri,  whose  charius  shoue 
through  every  attempted  coneealineai  or 
disguife.  The  lioeotioos  wretch  pressed 
bis  way  through  the  trembling  crowd, 
and  snatched  the  object  of  his  brutal  pas- 
sion from  the  arms  of  her  aged  and  heip- 
ltJ»«>  laifK  r  Niceias  invoked  the  name 
of  Heaven,  and  calied  on  his  companions 
to  save  the  virgin  from  dishonour,  and 
her  parent  from  preniauire  and  wretched 
death.  The  ruffian  smiled  in  mockery 
on  their  misery  and  helplessness.  But 
80  venerable  was  the  appearance  of  the 
old  man,  and  so  affecting  were  the  shrieks 
and  tears  of  his  child,  that  the  French 
buldiers,  whuui  the  circumstance  had 
drawn  to  the  spot,  indignantly  tore  their 
comrade  away,  and  virtue  had  itstriomph. 
The  noble  Venetian  conducted  his  friends 
beyond  the  walls,  and  Nicetas  gained 
repose  and  safety  Ott  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the'Bosphorus. 

The  lieralds  of  the  army  proclaimed 
the  ord«f«  of  the  barons,  ilial  aii  the 
plunder  should  be  catried  into  three 
churches,  preparatory  to  iu  distribotioo. 
But  injustice  and  selfishness  went  hand 
in  hand  ;  and  many  of  the  soldiers,  both 
of  hii{h  nnd  low  condition,  secreted  the 
dear-bouglii  spoils.  But  all  those  wlio 
were  convicted  of  Bclf-apprnpridtion,  ex- 
piated tlieir  crime  by  Ueaih  j  aud  the 
place  of  execution  was  crowded.*  The 
French  absolved  themselves  of  all  pe- 
euniary  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Ve- 
netian ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  that  was  collected, 
twenty  marks  were  given  to  a  knight, 
ten  to  a  iiursc  serjeant,  and  live  lo  a  loot 
soldier.  The  rest  of  the  booty  was 
divided ;  and  the  only  notion  we  can  ob- 
tain of  its  value,  was  the  offer  made  to 
the  French  by  the  mercantile  Venetians, 
of  giving  in  exchange  for  the  whole  of  it, 
f<»ur  hnndred  ni-irks  to  a  knight,  two 
hundred  to  a  priest  and  a  horseman,  and 


*  Vilichardouio,  132—134.  Kt  de  I'embler 
€el«  qui  ea  fa  revoix  •acbiez  que  il  eo  fu  fus 
granz  justice.  Etassezcni  ot  d«  ptoduz.  Li 
('Uens  de  Sain  Poi  en  pcndi  un  aucri  Chcvulicr 
Tencu  al  col,  qui  en  avott  retenu.  £it  mulL  i  ol 
de  eele  qui  en  rateodteot  dee  peies  ei  dee  grtnde : 
Me^  lie  Til  mie  eeu.  Baliisios,  585.  Raoiiisio, 
80— ys. 
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one  hundred  marks  to  an 

soldier.* 

The  misfortunes  of  a  ciiy  may  be  re- 
paired by  future  prosperity  ;  the  disgrace 
of  defeat  may  be  effaced  by  subsequent 
glory ;  and  the  sympathy  of  after  ages 
for  the  demolition  of  edifices,  and  the 
waste  of  properly,  is  softened  by  the  re- 
flection, that  the  tomb  has  long  since 
closed  upon  the  sufferers.  But  there  are 
calamtiies  which  extend  thejr  iniiuunut; 
to  all  ages  and  countries ;  and  a  liberal 
selfishness  will  kindle  indignation  when 
barbarism  has  not  spared  the  noble  mo> 
numents  whioh  genins  has  reared.  By 
ihe  dilTerent  sources  of  purchase  and 
plunder,  Conslaniine  had  adorned  his 
city  with  the  sculpture  and  siaiuary  of 
the  Pagan  worid.t  The  most  beautiful 
Grecian  Temples  were  converted  into 
churches,  and  though  in  the  course  of 
time  penal  laws  were  enforced  agaioet 
heathen  worship,  yet  the  pride  of  ances- 
try guarded  the  moniimenis  of  ancient 
fame,  till  in  the  eighth  century  the  world 
became  divided  into  the  opposite  factions 
of  the  admirers  aud  the  haters  of  image 
worship.  The  statnee  and  pictures  of 
Christian  saints  and  martyrs  should  alone 
have  been  the  objects  of  the  fury  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  but  the  blind  zeal  of  pariy 
and  superstition  hurled  into  the  gnlph  of 
destruction  the  marble  representations 


*  Coot  of  A  rciib.  of  Tyre  in  Martenne,  v 
667.     Binee  the  ereetion  of  the  world,"  aaye 

Villehardouin,  "there  never  was  eomuch  booty 

f.Mind  in  niiv  ri)iu[uerfd  citv.  In  the  «nnic 
bUuia  iiuiuvviu  remarks,  iii  a  Idler  to  the  Pope, 
tbe  gold  end  eilver.  the  ailk,  the  geme,  and  pio- 
cious  Ktoric>),  ami  all  those  things  which  are 
accounted  richer,  were  found  in  more  abutulance 
Ihdu  ali  ihc  Latin  world  could  turiiiiih.  Viiie- 
bardouin  aa>s,  that  there  fell  to  the  ahare  of  tbe 
French  five  huiidrrd  thousand  marka,  and  ten 
thousand  boraeu.  It  ia  difficult  to  undcrsiauJ 
that  so  much  coin  fell  into  Ihe  hands  of  the  cou> 
querora ;  yet  the  epecifieetion  of  hovsee  forbide 
the  idea  that  tbe  sum  expresses  value  and  not 
apecie.  However,  in  another  place  he  ba»  mud 
that  fifty  thoaaand  msrlui  w«e  paid  to  the  Vene. 
tians :  and  that  the  earplue,  namely,  one  bun* 

dreJ  ihoLsnnd  nrnrk^,  w  <^  f>rt;d  arnv>ng  the  SoU 
diers.    Yilleharilouin,  Ao.  131.  135. 

t  Procopttts,  in  hie  aceonnt  of  tbe  siege  of 
Rome  by  Uciisarius,  mentions  the  important 
fact,  that  all  the  fine  monuments  of  art  which 
had  been  left  there  by  Uonstanline  were  eotir«}, 
and  valued :  eo  that  it  iefelaa  and  calumaioue  to 
charge  the  Oolbe  and  Vondale  whb  their  do* 
eiruciioD* 
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of  lieatben  virtue  end  greatness,  and  did  not  spare  !  ^uch  of  the  venerable 
lor  one  liuuclrcd  and  twenty  years  the  iiionuineniti  ol'  antiquity  as  were  in  mar* 
fiae  arts  were  llie  tktine  of  Iheological  ble  were  broken  or  dmtroyed,  and  stieh 


eeotroverey.  The  eilent  and  mouldermg 
efieela  of  time  were  leee  injurious  tlian 
the  an^er,  hatred,  igDorance,  and  fanati> 
cism  of  man.  In  days  of  sedition,  public 
edifices  were  set  on  Are^  but  tlie  wan- 
tonness and  malice  of  the  mob  were 
more  destructive  titan  the  tlames.  Not- 
witbetandinf  all  theae  eauaes  of  rain,  Con* 
aiantinople  had  enough  statues  yet  ^ otain* 
ing  lo  gratify  the  revenge  of  the  Latins, 
whose  envy  was  inflamed  by  the  fancied 
superior  learning  an?)  taste  of  the  Greeks. 
The  barbarians,  devoid  of  all  love,  of  the 


as  were  in  hronse  weie  melted  into  coin 
or  tariotts  utensils.*   The  guilt  of  thia 

savage  destrnction  lies  chiefly  on  the 
French  :  for  the  four  bronze  hnr«p-  in 
the  square  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  bliovv 
that  at  least  in  one  iiisiance  ihc  more  re- 
fined Veneliaus  were  i$aiii»iied  with  the 
milder  crime  of  robbery. 

The  boldness  of  a  few  thousand  soU 
diersf  had  been  rewarded  by  the  subju- 
gation of  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  the 
injurH"*  of  ihe  (Crusaders  were  nvcnired. 
and  noiiiiiiij  now  remained  lo  com|>ieip 


beautiful  and  fair,  destroyed   a  figure  the  degradation  of  Greece,  than  to  invei$t 


of  Juno,  which  bad  formerly  been  at 
Ssoaos,  and  which  waa  so  tremendously 
colossal,  that  eight  oxen  conid  scarcely 
draw  its  head  from  the  forum  of  Consian- 
line  to  tlie  palace  of  Bucoleon,  after  the 
French  had  ma  Ic  the  mutilation.  Two 
celebrated  tigures  of  a  man  and  an  ass, 


a  barbarian  with  the  Konian  purple. 
The  eyee  of  every  one  were  fixed  on  the 
marquis  of  Monifenrat  and  the  count  of 
Flanders,  for  they  were  the  most  dtstin* 
guished  generals  among  the  l«atins4 

*  I  liavc  nicntionetl  cmly  a  /c^  of  the  most 

mfrnor:i!)Ii'  pii'ccs  of  :>tatnary  in  (Joii'-t^fjlfnople. 


formed  by  order  of  Augustus,  on  occasion  The  aggregate  nwrii  of  the  c«l lection  ii  is  (liflV- 
of  a  fortunate  omen  before  the  battle  of 
Actio  ro,   A  beautifal  atatue  of  Venus 
receiving  the  apple  of  discord;  an  ex- 
quisite Helen,*  in  all  the  freshness  and     

modesty  of  yonlh,  could  nolcoromond  the  j  de«tTuclion  of  ihe  statues  is  not  contained  in  ihr 
admiration  of  ih**  iron-hearted   French  i  common  editions  of  his  works.    Fraud  and 


cult  to  asetrtsln.  Nieelas  (our  only  original 
•Dthority)  can  seldom  bo  depended  on  for  strict 

aet'urary  ;  his  Imtrcd  of  the  invaJcrs  is.  at  ItMst. 
c(juat  to  bis  love  of  truth,  and  his  general  style 
is  bombaatical  and  inflated.   His  aeoount  of  the 


and  Venetians.  An  oljelisk  of  varied  and 
lailelul  worivniansiiip,  surmounted  by  a 
female  figure,  which  moved  by  the  least 
agitation  of  the  air»  and  was,  for  that 
reason,  called  the  eervant  of  the  winds. 


shame,  •«  Harris  says,  made  the  editors  leave  it 
oaL  It  is  printed,  however,  in  the  eighth  irol.  of 

Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grsc.  and  the  first  vol.  of  Ban- 
duri,  Imperium  Orienialc.  In  scireral  disst>rta> 
tions  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  vuiumes  of  the 
menii»n  of  the  Gottiogen  Society,  Heyne  bae 


An  equestrian  statue,  the  Bellerophon,  given  a  cataloii^iiL'  of  the  tv>nst!iniini>|.,iiitan  col- 
adorned  the  square  of  Mount  Taurus.  * 
The  Hippodrome  had  a  colossal  stauie  of. 
Heri'ules,  perhaps  the  work  of  Lysippus,  I 
and  the  ornament  successively  oi   1  a- 
rentnm  and  Rome.   The  etatoe  was  of 
a  hero  in  repose.   His  lion's  skin  (that 
looked  formidable  even  in  brass)  was 
thrown  over  him.   He  was  sitting,  with- 
out a  quiver,  a  how,  or  a  club.  His 
right  lesf  was  bent  at  the  knee  ;  his  hen<l 


lection,  und  has  examined  the  history  of  their 
ruin  wilh  philosophy  and  taste. 

t  The  number  of  the  united  French  and  Ve- 
nolians  was  only  twenty  thousand.  TIutp  werr 
four  hundred  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  in  Constantinople.  Et  luen  en  dftieot 
nostrc  (^cigoor  luer,qae  il  n*avolent  mie  pliu  do 
vingt  mil  homes  nrm<-/.  rntre  uns  et  altres.  ct  par 
rate  de  Diex  si  avoicnt  pris  dc  quatre  cens  mil 
homes  ou  plus ;  et  en  Im  pin  fort  Tille  qui  fast 
tot  lo  munde.  qui  ^rant  vilic  fust  et  la 
fV-rince.    Villeharilouin,  No.  13.3.    'Hm- amount 


ed  on   his  left  hand,  and  i  of  tho  force  of  the  Venetians  when  they  left 


gentiv  reclmt 
hi»  coiinienancc  was  full  of  dejection. 

And  yet  this  Hercales  the  barbarians 

_   • 

•  »  What,"  obMrves  NIoetss,  «thstl  I  say  of 

the  beauteooa  Helen  ;  of  her,  who  broofffat  toge. 
thcr  all  (iret'cr  nealnst  Troy  ?  Did  «he  miti- 
gate these  imniitiKablo,  these  iron-hcartcd  men  1 
No,  Dothlng  like  It  cooM  even  die  eflbet,  who 
had  bcf'<re  enalaved  to  many  spectatora  with  her 
beauty.'* 


Venice,  ti  thus  slated  by  Senodo.  in  hie  ntit  de 

Duchi  di  Venezia  (Muratort.  Kerum  Italicarum 
Scriptores.  vol.  ixii.,  p.  528:  "  K  quesio  t^leola 
d*armata  fa  di  Galere,  60.  IS'avi,  '^40.  U»ctcri. 
20.  e— fine  a!  nnmero  <K  800.  Vele  o  poi 
gonte  d'ariiio  (come  scrive  il  Biondo  r  \!  ircan- 
tonio  ttabellico)  cavalli  460  e  fiinu  8,000  in 


esse 


t  Bsndalo  was  not  thought  of,  iotr  he  was  si- 
reftdy  the  sorereigin  of  a  state.  The  conatnni 
reatdence  of  the  emperor  in  Uonatantioo^ite  wat 
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The  barons  dreaded  lesl  the  rejected  |  pire,  and  nol  of  \he  holy  wars.  But  we 
candidate  should,  in  spleen  aud  discon- ,  may  remark,  generally,  thai  in  a  very 
teal,  luiUaiu  llie  ireacliery  of  the  cuual  of  few  years,  tuiiune  ceased  to  siuile  oa 


Tboloo^e  on  the  foriDaiioti  of  the  king- 
doiD  in  Jerusalem,^  add  theiefore  it  was 
deteroiineU  ih«t  the  emperor  should  be- 


the  eonqoerore.  Their  arrogant  and  eo» 
croaehiog  temper  awakened  the  jealouey 
of  the  king  of  Bulgaria.     The  5erce 


stow  tipon  the  other  in  leudal  lemirc  the  j  mouolaineers«  who  had  so  ofieu  insulted 
island  ol  Camlia,  and  all  ihe  Grecian  the  majesty  o!'  the  Roman  empire,  now 
staler  on  llie  oilier  side  of  ihe  canul.  '  redeemed  themselves  from  the  sin  t»l"  re- 
Twelve  electors  were  then  appoiulud  ;    bellion,  by  ceaseiess  war  ou  the  usurpers 


SIX  on  the  pan  of  the  Veaeiians,  and  six 
for  the  French,  and  their  cooseiences 
were  bound  by  a  eolemn  obligation  to 
allow  merit  alone  to  the  crowned.  The 
choice  fell  upon  the  count  of  I'^landers.t 
The  !>ishop  of  Soissons,  one  of  the  elec- 
tors,  aunouiiced  to  the  anxious  nuililtude 
the  name  of  their  future  lord  ;  and  the 
barons  and  knights,  agreeably  to  the 
Byzantine  cQsUiiDt  elevated  the  emperor 
on  a  buckler«  and  bore  him  into  the 
ehorch  of  St.  Sophia.    When  the  pooip 


of  their  lurmer  master's  throne.  The 
change  of  Ihe  Greek  ritual  iolo  Ihe  Mr* 
vice  01  the  Latin  ohureht  was  a  suiijeGt 

of  perpetaal  murmur  and  disconteni* 

The  feudal  code  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem was  violently  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple, in  uiier  eouicinju  ol  their  manners 
and  opinions.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  not 
adniiiied  into  any  places  of  confidence  in 
the  guvernmenW  and  the  nobility  gradup 
ally  retired  from  Cooalanlinople,  and  aa- 
soeiated  themaelves  with  the  princes  of 


of  magnificence  and  dignity  was  prepared,  I  the  deposed  royal  family.  Several  of 
the  coronation  look  place.  The  papal  |  those  princes  formed  stales  out  of  the 
leg-ale  tlirew  the  imperial  purple  over  j  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  Manuel  P-dleo- 
BaUlvvin  ;  ihe  soldiers  joined  with  the  '  logus,*  the  emperor  of  Nice,  descerulani 
clergy  m  crying  aloud,  **  he  is  worthy  of  of  Lascaris,  son-in-law  of  the  usurper 
reigning    and  the  splendour  of  conquest 


was  mocked  by  the  Grecian  ceremony 


Alexiust  had  the  glory  of  recovering  the 
throne  of  the  Casart,  and  of  finally  ex- 


of  presenting  to  the  new  sovereign  a  tuft  of  I  pelling   the  usurpers  from  Coostanti- 

lighted  wool,  and  a  small  vase  tilled  wiiti  noplc.      On  the   Asiatie  nide  of  the 


hones  and  dusi,  as  emblems  of  ihe  pcriah 
ableness  of  grandeur,  and  the  brevity  of 
life. 

The  establishment  of  the  Latins  in 
Constantinople  was  the  important  ihoogh 
unlooked-for  issue  of  the  fifth  crosade: 
but  their  dominion  lasted  only  fifty-seven 


BoHphorus  the  Latins  never  h^d  much 

power. 

The  jealousy  which  Genoa  entertain- 
ed of  her  great  rival,  Venice,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  eauses  of  Ihe  fall  of  Ihe 
Latin  empire.    In  the  eleventh  and 

twelfth  centuries,  commercial  conces- 


years.  The  history  of  that  period  forms  sions  had  often  purchased  for  Consianti- 
a  pari  of  the  annals  of  the  Lower  Ei»- t  nople  the  military  and  naval  aid  of  tlie 

 —  —    '  I  sovereign  of  Uie  Adriatic  ;  and  at  the 

necessary,  und  pride  forbad  the  Veaetiana fram  .  lime  of  ihe  fiftii  crufade,  the  empire  ap- 
wishing  to  changatbair  seat  of  government.     |  ^^ed  to  acknowledge  the  equality  of 
*  The  trea.»..n  of  the  ^^""^j^^^'-'^"^^       Jl.e  republic  The  imperial  throne  gain- 

accurately  romeiubcred.    iba  barons  muU,  that  |     .  .   \.     •  i«  .,      ».  »:  • 

Raymond.  aOar  tha  alaetbo  of  G^ray,  was  ao  t-d  the  friendship  of  ot  ler  Italian  princee. 
highly  indignant,  thst  he  persuaded  many  of  the  i  and  the  Pisans  as  well  as  the  Venetians 

knights  tu  return  to  Europe.  The  new  and  |  had  almost  unlimited  commerce  with  the 
feeble  ataio  wai  consequently  in  the  greatest   Grecian  stales.     Each  of  these  allies 


peril.    Viltebardouin,  No.  180. 

j-  The  debates  of  the  electors  were  not  minuted 
and  publislu-.l.  Ill  the  absence  of  the  tletail.  Du 
Cauge  rationally  conjectures  that  ttio  opinion 
waa  started  and  pravailed,  that  if  Iba  count  of 
FlaiiJiTs  were  chosen,  he  might  ex  poet  the 
friendship  of  h'm  former  neifrhbours,  the  kin«s  of 
France;  but  that  the  marquis  of  Monlfurrat 
Cfwld  not  si/()port  tha  ampira  by  an  equal  assist- 
ance fW>in  tha  various  divided  tovaraigntiaa  of 
Italy. 


had  ils  rhiireh  an<l  its  exchange  in 
Consiantinople ;  ils  cousuU  decided  the 
causes  of  their  reapeotive  cilisene,  and 
both  nations  enjoyed  the  rare  and  blessed 
privilege  of  exemption  from  payment  of 
public  tales.    In  the  middle  of  Ihe 

*  lie  was  the  stock  of  the  Paleokgi,  who 

reif^noJ  at  (Constantinople  till  the  raptUta  of 
that  city  by  the  Turki>,  lu  the  year  i45a. 
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every  method  of  fraud  and  force  to  re-  particaltriy  thiek  OTor  llie  period  of 

venge  ifie  wron<T.  A  crafty  politician  which  ;np  writing.  From  some  faint 
rather  than  a  vaiianl  warrior,  liuln'inond  i  glimmerings  of  liglit  it  appears  that  Livon 


aimed  ai  the  annex diion  of  Armenia  lo 
Anlioeh,  by  imprisoning  iio  sovereign. 
He  proposed  a  eonference  between  him- 
self and  LivoDf  and  desired  that  each 
prince  should  come  unattended.  Livon 
anticipated  the'  treachery  of  his  fellow 
sovereic^n,  and  concealed  two  hundred 


of  Armenia  recovered,  but  coidd  not  re- 
lain  Aiiiioch,  and  that  the  autiioriiy  of 
Bohemond  IV.,  the  nKurper,  was  gene* 
rally  paramfmni.  In  1205,  he  aeknow* 
ledfred  the  feudal  superiority  of  ttie  new 
emperor  of  Consinntinople,*  and  in  the 
three  suhseq'H  iM  ye  »r^  he  exercised  ¥a» 


horsf        ill  the  forest  near  the  place  of  rious  rights  ul  sovert  il'^miv  .f 


conference.  After  some  moments  had 
been  passed  in  reciprocal  courtesies  and 
formal  discussion,  a  troop  of  armed  men 
at  the  signal  of  Bohemond  appeared 
and  surrounded  Livon.  The  Armenian 
prince  gave  the  note  of  alarm,  and  his 
soldiers  started  frotn  their  retreat. 
'J'heir  connige  and  numbers  were  irre- 
sistible, add  they  not  only  rescued  their 
master,  but  took  Bohemond  himself 
prisoner.  This  event  gave  the  prepon- 
derance of  power  to  Armenia.  The 
principality  of  Antioch  was  declared  to 
be  a  fief  of  its  successful  rival,  and  before 
the  two  princes  were  set  at  liberty,  Ray- 
mond, the  eldest  bon  of  Bohemond,  was 
married  to  Alice,  a  daughter  ol  Kupin, 
and  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  the  con- 
tending parties  agreed,  should  inherit 
the  states  of  Armenia  and  Antioch. 
About  the  year  1200  Raymond  died,  and 
left  a  son,  n^med  Rupin.  Bohemond 
desif/ned  him  for  his  successor,  and  his 
pretensions  wt  re  reco;jrnize<l  by  the 
slates  of  Aniioch  and  Armenia.  Tiie 
regeney  of  Tripoli  was  bestowed  upon 
Bohemond,  the  younger  son  of  Bofae- 
nond  IIL,  with  a  promise  of  the  abso- 
lute possession  of  bis  vicarious  state,  if 
he  j^hoiiltl  support  young  Rupin  in  his 
licrediiary  ri<:liis  to  Aniioch.  Bohe- 
mond the  retjeiii  ili  niL'ht  that  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  liaymonii  lie  siiuuid 
have  been  looked  npon  as  the  heir  to  tiie 
principality  of  Antioch. .  Discontent  took 
possession  of  him,  and  quickly  ripened 
into  hostility;  he  revolted  against  his 
fatJrcr,  and  by  the  nit!  of  some  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  drove  the  lawful  owner 
from  the  -banks  of  the  Orontes.  I'he 
old  man,  however,  recovered  his  author- 
ity, for  the  regent  was  abandoned  liy  his 
allies.  Bohemond,  the  prince,  died  in 
the  year  of  the  pestilence  in  Egypt. 
The  annals  of  Antioch  are  obscured  with 
treachery  and  blood :  and  the  cloud  is 


We  may  now  return  to  the  general 
history  of  Palestine.  The  successful 
heroism  of  the  French  adventurers  be- 
fore Conatantioopte  alarmed  the  Mnsel* 
mans,  and  Saphadin  gladly  concluded  a 
treaty  for  six  years  peace  with  the 
Christians,  Sinners  only  and  no?  he- 
roes, repentant  pilgrims  and  not  ho«iule 
bands,  were  therefore  the  new^visiters 
of  the  shores  of  Syria.  The  murderera 
of  the  bishop  of  Wurtzborgh  expiated 
their  erime  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  various  penances,  a 
sentence  of  three  years  abode  in  that 
country  was  pronounced  by  ilie  pope  on 
a  wretch,  who  avowed  tliat  during  the 
laujine  in  Egypt  he  had  sluin  and  eaten 
hie  owii  wife  (and  daughter4  But  Pa- 
leatine  soon  again  became  the  thea- 
tre of  ambition  and  of  glory.  Al- 
mcric  and  his  wife  died,  and  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of 

•  The  larecst  part  nf  T!ir  Fli  inirifi  tun-o  u  f.ioh 
was  deatined  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
filtti  eraasde  did  not  join  Baldwin.  It  sailed 
from  Flanders  to  Msraeillcs,  and  then  pesmad 
its  course  to  the  Holy  Land,  uhile  the  rest  of 
tha  Crusaders  were  conducting  the  first  siege  of 
Gonalantlnople.  The  late  of  moat  of  the  impi^ 
tiant  Flemings  was  death :  but  some  obscuritf 
surrounds  the  circumf^Jfinros  of  their  history. 
Others  allied  tbeioaeived  with  Bohemuud  IV. 
The  wife  of  Baldwin  was  at  Aatioeh,  and  dw 
rectly  the  news  arrived  of  the  elevation  of  her 
hushant!  to  tho  imprrin!  throne,  Bolieniorid  sa- 
lutcd  her  by  the  title  ul  e  mpress,  anU  diii  huinuge 
to  bar  for  hia  principality.  Villabsidooan,  Ot, 
120.  Sanutus.  203,  204.  ConC  of  Acchbw  of 
Tyre  in  Martpmie,  v.  f.f)6,  &c. 

f  Uoiit.  ol  Archb.  of  Tyie,  v.  64S.  Sanutus, 
201. 

i  Tn  i?u>  Rcalc  of  canonical  punishments,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  or  liomo  wai  calleil  the 
greater  pilgrimage,  as  a  penitentiary  cxpediitoo 
to  other  holy  places  was  tho  less  pilgrimafa* 
By  the  laws  of  Kinp  Henry  I.  of  England,  a 
priest  who  revealed  the  secrets  of  Uie  Confer 
sional  waa  aubject  to  the  penalty  of  perpetual 
wandering,  CsofSi  Olosssiji  act.  Psvf 
friaatioii. 
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Tjrrai  wa«  the  new  ideal  queen  of  Jam- 1  the  hftod  of  M ar^i  and  shortly  afterwardf 
saleui,  while  Hugh  tie  LiisigiiAn«  sob  of]  was  crowaed,  aod  received  the  oaths  of 


Alineritr  hv  his  first  wife,  w:is  proclaimed 
kiug  oi  Cyprus.    Hugh  had  inarneii  ihe 
princess  Aiice»  half  Msier  ol'  ihe  young 
^ueeii,  and  daughter  ui  iieiiry,  cuuuL  ot 
Cbampague,  and  Isabella.   There  wai 
not  at  thai  lime  any  nobleman  of  role  or 
infiuenee  in  Palestine  capable  of  govern- 
ing the  state  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  potent  aes  resolved,  lhal  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  Fratu-e  siiouiU  provide  a  hus- 
band for  Mury.    Tlie  bishop  of  Acre 
auii  ihe  lord  uf  Ce^uica  wuro  the  depu- 
tiss ;  and  iho  Franob  king  nceivod  them 
with  a  kindnoM  which  corresponded  to 
bin  sense  of  the  distinction  ihat  was  paid 
him.    Philip  A.ogostttS  fixed  hts  eyes  on 
Juliii  de  Brienne,  son  of  the  count  of 
Brienne  in  Champagne.    The  favourite 
w<is  wise  in  council,  and  experienced  in 
War,  and  well  known  among  Ute  knights 
of  Europe.    Though  the  soveieignty 
•Ter  Jerusalem  was  titular,  yet  the  com* 
maod  of  the  Christian  army  in  Palestine, 
aad  the  possession  of  a  young  queen,  so 
desirable  as  the  ambassadors  painted  the 
daughter  of  Almeric,  were  circumstances 
90  tlattering  to  the  imagination  of  an  as- 
piring cavalier,  that  John  de  Brienne 
neeifed  the  gift  with  joy  ;  and  the  de- 
paties  were  dismissed  with  the  promise 
that  in  two  years  he  would  join  them  in 
Palestine  with  a  powerful  band.*  The 
^iishop  of  Acre  and  the  lord  of  Cesr^rea 
naturally  disposed  to  exa«.'geraie 
ike  success  of  their  uii^isiun  ;  and  on  their 
leiurn  to  the  Uuly  Laud,  their  accounts 
efthe  impression  which  they  had  made 
oa  Enrope  elated  the  Christians  to  inso- 
lence, and  depressed  (he  Saracens  into 
gloom.    The  truce  of  six  years  was  on 
ihe  point   of  expiring,  and  8aphadin 
offered  to  renew  ii,  and  to  resign  to  the 
regency  any  ten  casiles  or  towns  they 
Diight  select,  lu  be  retained  by  them  in 
perpetuity  if  the  Saracens  broke  their 
^aith.  The  knights  of  St.  John,  und 
liiose  of  the  Teutonic  order,  argued  stre- 
nuously for  tiie  acceptance  of  this  offer  ; 
hut  the  spirit  of  party  was  always'  ihc 
enemy  of  Palestine,  and  the  Tenipiars 
and  clergy  declared  lor  war.t 

At  the  appointed  time  John  de  Brienne 
trrifedai  Acre  :  the  nesidsy  he  received 

t  Ibid.  806. 


•jlleijiance  of  the  baron*?.  Only  three 
hundred  knights  had  participated  in  his 
hopes  of  restoring:  the  fortunes  of  the 
liuiy  i^aud,  for  the  eiuiiusiasm  and  love 
of  glory  of  the  western  chivalry  wer« 
diverted  into  new  channels.  England* 
and  Germany  were  lorn  by  internal 
disturbances,  the  court  of  France  wan 
watching  the  turn  of  events,  nnd  Popo 
Innocent  employed  the  penitents  iii  |)ut- 
ting  an  end  to  the  heresy  of  the  Aiuigen- 
ses.  The  destroyers  uf  heretics  and  of 
infidels  were  alike  praiseworthy;  and 
a  crusade  into  the  sooth  of  France  wan 
less  dangerous  than  a  voyage  to  Syria. 
From  the!»e  various  causes  tiie  Musel* 
mans  in  Asia  were  forgotten  or  disregard- 
ed.! As  peace  had  been  refused,  Sa- 
phadin  marched  an  army  to  the  country 
round  Tripoli.  The  king  displayed  his 
valour  in  many  a  fierce  encounter ;  and 
though  he  never  conquered  his  foes,  yel 
he  broke  the  impression  of  the  enemy, 
and  saved  his  states  from  utter  annihiln* 
tion.  He  foresaw  the  approachinir  niin 
of  the  holy  cause ;  every  day  the  Sara- 
cens made  some  acc^uisilion  ;  and  the 
Latin  barons,  by  every  opporiuiniy,  and 
for  every  pretext,  returned  to  Europe. 
He  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  Pope  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  consisted  only  of 
two  or  three  towns,  and  thit  tlie  civil 
wars  between  the  sons  of  SaUdin  alono 
suspended  its  fate.^ 

*  Iniiocenl's  letter  to  JoJin  \vu«  short  *M 
cold-    tyec  it  in  Kynior,  i.  104,  new  oJii. 

-j*  "  Popo  innocent  Ui.  hnviug  iatol;  learned 
the  trick  of  emplojriaff  lh«  army  of  pilgrinu  in 
by-servicea,  boi^aii  now  to  set  up  a  trade  tliereof. 
He  levied  a  great  number  of  Crusaders,  whom 
he  sent  against  the  Albigcnacs  in  France,  i  tie«o 
were  reputed  heietics,  whom  his  hoiineas  in- 
tended l<)  root  OQt  with  all  cruelty  :  that  ^ooJ 
shepherd  knowing  no  other  way  to  bring  home 
a  wandering  sheep  ibaa  by  worrying  him  to 
dseth.  He  freely  end  folly  promised  the  under- 
takers  the  tM^-If-naine  pardons  and  indulgencies  as 
he  did  to  those  who  went  to  conquer  the  Holy 
l>and;  and  veiy  coescioDably  requested  their 
aid  only  for  forty  days,  hoping  to  oliop  up  theae 
Albicrenscs  at  a  bit.  Ttic  ]i!ace  being  iicnrer, 
the  servica  shorter,  the  vv»rk  less,  the  wages  lha 
same  with  the  voyage  into  Syria,  many  ontarad 
iheniselves  in  this  employment,  and  neglected 
the  other."  FuUer,  Uiatory  of  iha  Holy  War, 
buok  iii.  cb.  18. 

^  »aauias,  1^06.  Coat.  William  In  Martanne, 
pwMO. 
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Ev8ty  project  of  MDbitlon  whkrfi  the 
daring  goniut  of  Gregory  YIL  had 
formed,  was  embraced  by  ihe  ardent 
spirit  of  Innocent  MT.  In  raising  a 
fabric  of  ecciesias ileal  policy  on  the  ruins 
of  gospel  liberty,  the  importance  of 
gaiding  the  military  arm  of  Europe  was 
not  ]o8t  sight  of.*  The  commmda  of 
the  VaUcan  were  hurled  Qpoo  every  part 
of  Europe,  calling  men  to  exterminate  in- 
fidelity. In  a  circular  letter  to  the  so> 
vercifjns  and  clergy,  the  Pope  declared 
that  the  time  was  at  last  arrived,  when 


to  support  the  poor  bot  faillilul  pilgriaio. 
The  maritime  powers  were  to  eoniribule 
their  ships.  The  war  against  the  Sara- 
cens was  to  be  the  permanent  considera- 
tioo  of  Europe.  The  laws  should  be 
put  in  lurce  which  forbad  the  &aio  ot 
warlike  muteruU  to  the  enemy.*  iiic 
indulgences  were  revoked  which  had 
been  granted  to  those  who  quitted  their 
homee  in  order  to  exterminate  heresy  ia 
Provence,  and  infidelity  in  Spain. f 

In  a  letter  to  the  eultun  of  Aleppo, 
written  in   1212,  the  F*(»pt'  had  eiitapU- 


the  most  happy  resullii  might  be  expected  I  meuted  the  Saracen  upon  Uia  rubp^'ct  for 


from  a  confederation  of  the  Christian 
powers,   Soeh  men  as  fought  faithfully 
for  Ood«  would  obtain  a  erown  of  glory ; 
bat  those  who,  on  the  present  urgent  oc- 
casion, refused  to  serve  him,  would  be 
punished  everlastingly.    "Jesus  Christ 
has  kindly  pointed  out  to  you  the  way  for 
your  redeeming  yourselves  from  the  vices 
and  frivolities  of  the  world.    But  he  will 
eondemn  jrou  of  gross  ingratitude  and 
infidelity,  tf  you  negleet  to  march  to  his 
suecoiM*  in  a  time  when  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  driven  fmm  a  kingdom  which 
•  he  acquired  hv  hi?«  lilood.    'I'hu  iVIuham- 
medan  hcrcsv,  tlie  Im.isi  [oreloUi  by  the 
spirit,  will  noi  iive  lor  ever;  '  its  age  is 
666.'     On  the  very  spot,  on  Mount 
Thabor  itself,  where   the  Redeemer 
showed  his  future  glory  to  his  disciples, 
the  Saracens  have  raised  a  fortress  for 
the  confusion  of  the  Christian  name. 
Tiifv  hope,  by  means  of  lliis  forlrejss,  to 
possess  iliemselves  of  Acre,  and  ilicn  to 
subjugate  ail  the  Holy  Land,  ui  piobcnt 
almost  destitute  of  sacred  soldiers." 
His  holiness  then  remitted  the  punish- 
ment of  sins,  not  only  for  those  who 
went,  but  for  such  as  contributed  largely 
to  the  expenses  of  tlie  enterprise.  The 
protrrticm  of  St.  Pcier  was  promised  to 
the  tarniiins  and  fortunes  of  ilie  pilgrims. 
They  who  had  bound  themselves  to  pay 
usury  were  released  from  their  oaths ; 
and  secular  power  should  compel  the 
Jews  to  remit  their  claims.  Three  years 
was  the  time  for  which  the  faithful  were 
to  enlist  Ufider  the  banners  of  Christ: 
and  the  wealthy  clergy  and  nobility  were 

*  He  had  also  *'tlM  office  of  bearing  the  ba(r 

,ind  what  put  into  it, «« conirihuK'd  to  ihis  anion 


Christianity,  and  implored  him  to  regard 
with  favour,  and  proieet  to  the  etmoet  of 
his  power,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  aod 
his  eliurch4  But  when  some  probability 


*  It  tfectoA  to  have  been  iho  geucrul  rule 
throughout  tb«  Crusades,  that  Cbristians  shoold 

iiul  sril  uiiliiary  wcaptwi^  lo  infiJots.  I  olievrve 
thiit  ClinrltMiiagne  pruliil)ii»'d  hi*  hiil'jt>rt«  from 
tteliuig  af(u«  to  foreignera  of  uuy  uaiiuii  or  reii- 
gkm.    Uapitttliffia,  lib.  iiL  cafK  75,  vol*  ii. 

p.  186. 

f  This  letter  was  encyclical  through  all 
Christian  Europe.  See  Labt)c,  CoiiciUa,  «u|.  iL 
p.  119—123. 

This  complaisance  of  the  Po[HS  brings  lo 
rocollcctioit  the  politenera  of  HUdebraiid.  In 
1076  the  king  uf  Morocco  graoted  liborty  to 
some  Christians,  and  permitted  Ibem  to  live 
freely  in  his  territories.    HilJ<'hran(<  wrote  hltu 
ft  handsome  letter  ol  thanks.    He  snyg  he  ts  sure 
the  king  had  been  moved  bj  the  ipirlt  of  God ; 
and  that  both  he  and  tho  kiag  wori> hipped,  be- 
lieved, and  trustrtl  in  the  same  <ioJ,  tiiuuifh  the 
uiouuti  ot  their  aUuruuoa  and  faith  wen-  diiTureat*  j 
See  this  eurioos  epistle  to  Labbe^voL  xi.  «p»| 
Greg.  lib.  iii.  ep.  31.    Equally  liberal  wiih  HU*  i 
d(  Itf and  w  as  the  emperor  Manuel  Conmenus. 
Jrie  wished  to  conciliate  the  followers  of  ths> 
Arabitii  prophet:  and  for  that  reeton  he 
anxious  to  expunge  from  the  Ureek  cxthec 
the  jiiuithema  at^ainst  the  God  of  the  Mu-eSman*. 
whom  the  Christians  chose  to  think  \«as  tt  da« 
forent  Being  from  the  object  of  their  own  SMiori- 1 
tion.    Tlio  sticklers  for  orthodoxy  were  alarcneLl ;  I 
and  the  dm  ol  polemics  rcBoundcd  through  ths  | 
euipire.    A  moderate  party,  however,  recoxicileiL 

the  eombaiaols;  and  it  was  agretnl  that  the} 

imfrrrradon  of  the  catechism  s!>ot:lf!  !ir  tranj* 
ferred  from  the  God  of  Muhaiutucd  lo  .Mubaoh 
med  himself,  his  doctrine,  and  his  sect.  Mas- 
hcim's  Ecclesiastical  Historj,  eeou  Id,  pert  % 
ch  ij).  3,  see.  17.  "  We  must  take  care,"  .iars  ' 
Zebedeus,  the  Koman  catholic  zealot.  "  that 
fidi  not  unawares  into  the  heresy  uf  Maooii 
Cumnenus,  emperor  of  Greece,  wiio  atfirm^ 
that  Muhoiiiel't^  fii>d  was  the  true  (iud  ;  whirb 


Uoia  pious  people,  and  expended  but  some  few  ;  opinion  was  not  only  rejected  and  coudcumedbf 
dffopsof  theabowershe  feeeived."  Fuller,  IJoly  jthe  synod,  but  iupoled  lo  the  emperor  as  es* 
War,  book  L  ch.  S.  |  treme  madoaes ;  being  reproached  to  bier  alei 
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ppearfld  thai  the  siiecewor  of  Ufban 
auldt  like  his  great  predecestor*  arm 

Europe  against  Asia,  Innocent  wrote  to 
apfiadin  as  the  sultan  of  Cairo  nnd  Da- 
lascus,  that  the  Holy  Jiand  was  in  pos- 
Bssion  of  the  Muselinans,  and  not  on 
ccoual  of  their  virtue,  but  because  of 
lie  sins  of  the  Chrisiiatis.  The  anger  of 
ieavea  was,  howevort  tempered  with 
nercy ;  aod  the  time  wee  at  hand  when 
hat  mercy  would  be  shown  in  en  eepe- 
lal  manner*  Hta  holiness  then  in  peece- 
ul  language  solicited  Saphadin  to  resign 
he  Holy  Land  to  the  Christians,  and 


same  people*  ea  the  homhle  aaeistant  of 

Fulk.  Clad  in  the  Roman  purplet  and 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  mrtlinal  gave  every 
possible  digoily  to  tiie  oflice  of  mis- 
sionary. Bui  his  prudence  kept  not 
pace  with  his  zeal,  for,  like  Peter  the 
Hermit,  he  admitjed  every  one  to  take 
the  croae.  Women*  ehtldren,  the  old, 
the  blindf  the  lamet  the  lepers,  all  were 
enrolled  in  the  eaored  militia*  The 
high>minded  eavaliere  felt  therefore  a 
great  repugnance  at  becoming  his  disci- 
ples, because  such  a  confusion  would 


lot  retain,  out  of  false  glory,  a  country   naturally  injure  the  success  of  an  expe 


*hich  was  the  source  of  more  incouvO" 
^euce  liian  pruiii  lu  the  Moslems. 

The  Crusade  was  preached  in  every 
Miedral,  and  in  every  church  of  Wes- 
tern Christendom.  The  Pop^  was 
'^rncsi,  and  Wis  legates  were  active. 
Among  tho^o  who  most  loudly  and  sue- 
ressfuily  ]jic;ided  the  cause  of  relin^ion, 
Was  liubert  de  Courcon  ;  a  man  lutenur 
in  t  iieuis  and  consideration  to  St.  lier- 
aard,  but  whose  fanaticism  was  as  fer- 
vent as  that  of  Peter  and  Fulk.  By 
parentage  and  birth  he  wee  an  English- 
«>aa;  but  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
loiversity  of  Paris,  and  in  that  famous 


dition,  which  required  skilful  co-opera- 
lion.  The  mulliiude  of  the  Crusaders 
was  innumerable,  and  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  money  which  were  put  into 
the  charitable  boxes  in  the  churehes, 
were  immense.  Philip  Augustus  eon- 
tributed  the  fortieth  parts  of  his  reve- 
nues :  and  it  is  singular,  that  this  money 
was  to  be  employed  for  piirj)oscs  of 
the  holy  war,  agreeably  to  the  directions 
oi  iha  kings  and  barons  of  France  and 
England.  But  the  alms  of  the  people  of 
France  were  not  applied  exclusively  %to 
sacred  purposes.  Robert  de  Courcon  was 
openly  convicted  of  peculation,  and  his 


ent  of  learning  had  lived  as  a  friend  papal  friend  was  obliged  to  remit  his 
wuh  a  fellow  student,  who  afterwards 
i^yi  in  the  Pnpal  chair,  under  the  title  of 
^ope  innocent  the  Third.    The  asso- 
ciate of  his  iioiiiiuso  was  promoted  to 
vsrimis  dignities  of  the  church ;  his 
tresis  for  boeinesewefe  employed  by 
Innocent  in  clerical  embassies,  and  his 
tibilities  as  a  public  orator  were  matured 
under  the  care  of  Fulk  de  Nttilly.  He 
was  the  papal  legate  in  France,  and  after 
liaving  pppeased  the  foreign  and  internal 
^iftraciiuns  of  ihai  kingdom,  he  quilted 
^arii  (in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and 
aiteen),  descended  by  the  way  of  Bur- 
gundy to  the  southern'  provinces,  left  no 
qnaricr  of  the  south  unvisiied ;  and  then, 
^her  htving  traversed  with  speed  and 
cess  the  western  provinces,  the  saiut- 
^"  MH  leiiirned  to  the  capital.    He  sig- 
O'l^iZHi  Ins  zcn!  far  the  Christians  of  the 
in  ihe  church  of  every  town  ihnnigh 


own  (]ifrniiy,  and  intercede  willi  the 
French  prelates,  in  order  to  itave  the 
legate  from  punislunent.* 

The  Pope,  treading  in  the  Kleps  of  his 
predecessors,  convoked  a  general  coun* 
cil  for  the  purpose  of  chasttsing  vice, 
condemning  heresy,  end  of  inducing  the . 
princes  and  people  to  undertake  the 
sacred  expedition.  In  the  month  of 
November,  1215,  the  religious  and 
political  authorities  assembled  in  the 
church  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  (rrt  :it!i'>sj| 
of  their  number,  and  their  exalted  r  ink, 
testify  the  zealous  preaching  of  the 
Pope's  legates.  There  were  present  tlie 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusa- 
lem, the  ambassador  of  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  seventy-four  metropolii:ui  pri- 
mates, and   three   hundred  and  forty 

*  Notice  des  Manuscrits,  tom.  vi.  p.  608,  613 

The  talents  an,l  general  moral  conduct  of  D 


IjL-  1  I    *s"     J  lie  luieniH  au«i  general  mon 

j^»icn  liu  parsed.    Twenty  years  ht  lore  j  Courcon,  in  time,  overcame  th 

ne  had  preached  the  same  tlieme  to  the  duct.    In  1218,  he  lequcated  from  Honoring  the 

^|^'T7~T7  olBcs  of  Isgats  of  ihe  Crosade.  Peligius 

•nd  Tlicssalonic.i,  in  those  bitter   bishop  of  Albano^bsd  been  already  appointed  : 

BittM^^°J?^  ^^'^     '         n^^mcd."  the  Pope,  however,  added  Robert  to  the  eom- 

^^•Aaferti«ement  touching  a  Haiy  War.  imiMion. 
17 
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bfshopt.  The  sbboti  and  frian  nom- 

bered  eight  hundred,  but  the  reprewnta- 
tives  of  the  higher  clergy  could  not  be 
calculated.  The  emperor  of  Consinnti- 
nople,  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
Hungary,  Jerusalem,  Arragon,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  many  oUier  countries, 
were  represented  in  fhe  assembly.  Af* 
ler  some  opinions  differing  from  those 
of  the  established  church  had  been  pro* 
nounced  odious  and  damnatory,  war 
against  the  Saracens  was  declared  to  be 
the  mosi  sacred  duty  of  ihe  European 
world.  The  usual  privileges,  such  as 
were  mentioned  in  the  Pope's  letter, 
were  accorded  to  the  pi Igrime.  In  order, 
say  the  deereee  of  the  eonneil,  that  his 
Holiness  should  not  be  considered  a 
mere  preacher  of  the  duties  of  mankind, 
he  gaTe  to  the  puq^o^e?  of  the  wnr 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  besides  the 
maritime  expenses  of  the  Roman  pil- 

frims.  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the 
[ospitallers,  and  Templars  were  to  be 
the  distributors  of  the  papal  bounty; 
and  through  the  same  agency,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  all  the  clergy  (ex- 
cept those  who  were  Croises)  were  for 
three  years  to  contribute  the  twentieth 
part  of  their  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
Referring  to  the  decrees  of  old  councils, 
toomamente  during  the  three  years  of 
the  Crusade  were  forbidden,  lest  the 
representation  of  war  should  draw  men*s 
attention  from  war  itself.  Civil  dissen- 
sions were  to  bo  suspended,  and  peace 


pulpile  of  Europe  aottoaneed  the  gtit^ 
ful  intelligeneet  and  the  people  agreed 
with  their  pastors,  that  success  would  be 
certain,  if  they  were  led  by  the  sotereign 

Pontiff. 

The  holy  war  was  again  the  subject 
of  poetry  as  well  a^t  oi  preaciung,  and 
the  eastles  of  the  nobQl^tceounded  with 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours.*  Greut 

men  are  fired  by  the  noble  ambition  of 
meriting  the  glory  of  this  world,  as  well 
as  the  glory  of  benven.    Yon  who  dedi- 
cate yourselves  to  a  pious  pilgrimage 
will  obiam   both.    Great  God !  The 
Turks  have  conquered  and  profaned  tho 
holy  sepulchre.  Let  us  feel  to  the  bot^ 
torn  of  our  hearts  this  mortal  disgrace. 
Let  us  impress  upon  our  bodies  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  pass  ihe  seas  ;  wc  have 
a  firm  and  rotirnjreons  guide,  the  sovc- 
reign  Font!  [rinnocenl.t    If  there  be  any 
thing  iiive  loyally,  any  thing  like  luavery 
in  our  hearts,  we  should  wish  to  restore 
Christ  to  hie  Inheritaoee :  but  we  prefer* 
we  love  what  is  etil,  and  despise  what 
is  good*  And  why  ?   There  is  no  safety 
in  our  own  country,  and  death  in  the 
Holy  linnd  is  the  gate  of  life.   Should  wc 
hesitate  to  suiTer  for  him  who  did  not 
disdain  to  sulier  lor  us  I    Why  do  not 
the  emperors  and  the  kings  terminate 
their  discords  and  their  wars  Y  Oh,  that 
they  would  make  peaee,  that  they  would 
unite  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  the  Divine  lamp,   tlir*  tnie 
cross,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 


was   to  rei^n  in  the  Christian  world   havo  been  for  many  ages  under  the  do- 


during  all  liie  time  of  the  holy  contest 
In  the  sermons  which  he  preached  to 
the  council,  Innocent  declared  hts  inten* 
tion  of  Tisitiog  the  Holy  Land.  The 

*  Concilia,  vol.  ii.  224.  233.  The  cruaade 
(th«  sixth)  conseqaent  on  the  council  of  Ihe 
Lateran  (A.  T).  1215)  i?  ('ivl,li»»l  into  three 
partri.  The  cx{>cdtuon  of  Andrew,  kino:  of  Hun- 
gary,— the  war  in  Egypt,  —  and  the  campaign 
in  tbe  Holy  Laud  of  the  emparor  Frederic  11. 
For  the  first  two  divi«iona,  my  aiilhoriticf)  arc 
Abulfcda,  Beroardua,  Saotttus,  Matthew  Paris, 
and  the  two  Condamtioiu  of  tbe  archbishop  of 
Tyre.  The  chronicle  of  A  lborie»  •  epntoniporaiy 
(edited  hy  T,oihnit7V  mni-iins  some  curious  par- 
ticolarK  respecting  the  Uurmans.  Another  con- 
lemporary  was  Godfrey,  monk  of  8t.  Fataleon, 
wboae  Annals  are  contained  in  the  German 
historiant,  collected  l»v  Frehcr  M:ir<|ii:ird.  But 
the  ricbe«t  materiaU  are  the  third  book  of  the 
Oriental  Hiitoiy  of  Jamoo  de  Vitri,  who  was  an 
•^••wittieti  of  tbe  aioga  of  Damietta. 


nuniun  of  the  Turks  !  At  these  wortls» 
who  does  not  groan  with  ahanie  and 
l^rtef  f   Valiant  marquis  of  Moniferratt 

your  ancestors  formerly  covered  them* 
selves  with  glory  in  Syria.  Sprea4«  theo« 

the  sacret!  btmnrrs,  pn^n  ihe  s^^n**.  hv 
Vour  deeds  of  arms  int  rii  tliu  ::u(iiira- 
lion  of  men,  and  the  approbation  of 
Heaven.*'^ 

*  The  Troubadours,  though  spread  over  ntoi^t 
countries,  were  chiefly  patronized  by  Uie  counta 
of  Provence,  with  whom  the  king  of  France  was 
St  war.  The  gratefal  minairels  wished  to  direit 
the  rnvT'^r  of  ho<ttility  from  the  sontb  of  Franee 
to  t!ie  Holy  Land. 

f  Whether  sincerity  or  arti6ce  prompted  tbe 
Pope,  time  would  not  admit  of  the  disclosure. 
He  di^  (I  hrforo  th«  soiling  of  anj  port  of  the 
expedition. 

f  Raynooard,  Cboiz  dea  Po^aios  OrigiDobs 
dct  Tioabsdooni  toL  ii,  p.  78,       Pafis»  t8 17« 
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The  Bccatti^  of  estirpatiog  fasiety, 
mnd  qoelliag  rebeUion  in  ihe  moth  of 
France,  wae  the  preience  of  the  French 

king  for  not  embracing  the  Crusade. 
Tfie  emperor  Frederic  II,  feigned  to  be 
the  faiihlul  son  of  the  church,  but  his 
zeal  cooled  when  Oiho  IV.,  his  rival, 
died,  and  instead  of  travelling  to  Pales- 
tine, he  remained  in  Europe,  in  order  to 
esubiifh  his  authority  in  Apulia  and 
(Sicily,  and  to  advance  the  favourite  pro- 
ject of  himself  and  family,  of  mnkirMj 
Italy  llie  seal  of  the  empire  of  the  west 


Saphadin  himself,  retired  from  Ihe  eon- 
stoat  toils  of  royalty,  was  contented  with 
the  rtopeci  of  the  army  and  people  in 

times  of  difilculiy  and  danger.  The 
Saracens  pressed  to  the  country  about 
Naplousa,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  meet  ihe  new  Croises,  who  ravaged 
the  country,  and  slew  tboosands  oj  their 
foes.*  But  tliey  did  not  confine  their 
cruelties  to  the  infidels.  The  soil  of 
Palestine,  in  the  year  in  which  the 
present  Crusaders  landed,  had  been  less 
productive  tlian  in  most  t>cason3 ;  the 


A  people  who  had  been  ifie  scourge  of '  soltliers  had  carried  tliilher  no  provi- 
tilt:  liriit  Crusaders,  took  the  lead  on  liiis  sioiis,  and  when  uut  euiraifed  in  ditiiaal 


new  occasion.   In  the  time  of  Peter  the 


gag€ 

excursions  into  the  enemy*e  territories. 
Hermit,  the  Hungarians  were  sneh  yoan«r  they  took  the  shorter  course  of  robbing 
religionists,  that  they  had  not  embraced  the  private  and  religious  houses  of  the 
half  the  superstitious  usages  which  had  Latins  and   Syrians.   The  Bavarians 

hf-en  grafted  on  Christianily.  Rut  in  the  uere  mnrkod  ns  ihe  principal  actors  in 
ceniury  thai  succeedetl,  they  often  ,  these  disgracelul  scenes.  Pious  exer- 
brealhed  the  hot  air  of  lanalici.Hin;  and  cises,  however,  re-e8tabli«hed  order, 
when  ihe  sixth  holy  war  wat*  preached,  Tlie  ecelei^iasucai  chief  of  the  Lauit 
they  aspired  to  the  glory  of  lecovcriug  Chriatisns  led  the  army  in  religious  pr6- 
the  sacred  sepulchre.  Their  king.  An*  cession  across  the  river  of  Kishon*  to  the 
drew,  incited  by  the  example  of  his  valley  of  Jezrael.  They  bathed  in  the 
mother,  Mn  run  re  t,  the  wish  of  his  father,  Jordan,  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
and  certain  potuicai  considerations,  mnde  lake  of  Genasareth, observed  with  devout 
a  vow   to  march  to   Jerusalem.    The  !  awe  the  scenes  of  various  miracles  pcr- 


dukes  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  indeed  all 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  puleniaies 
of  Lower  Grermany,  joined  their  forces 
to  those  of  the  monarch.  The  united 
army  marched  to  Spalalro.  The  ships 
of  Venice,  and  other  ports  of  tbe  Adria- 
tic, tTMisporled  them  to  Cvpriis  ;  and 
after  iiuving  enjovcd  lor  a  w  hile  the 
pleasures  of  an  ibiand  consecrated  to 


formed  by  Christ,  and  returned  to  Arre.f 
But  they  soon  repaired  their  wailed 
Strength,  and  trod  with  holy  reverence 
the  road  to  tbe  scene  of  the  transfigure* 
tion.  The  ascent  to  Mount  Thabor, 
however,  was  difficult:  and  the  summit 
was  defended  by  a  strongly  garrisoned 
tower.  Conducted  by  a  Saracenian 
youth,  and  stimulated  by  their  own  en- 


Venus,  and  the  more  sober  and  religious  i  liaisiasm,  the  armed  pilgrims  overcame 


welcomes  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  and  the  military  or- 
ders, the  holy  warriors  sailed  for  and 
arrived  at  Acre,  in  company  with  fresh 
crowds  of  Crusaders  from  Marseilles, 


every  obstacle,  and  approached  the  walls 
of  the  fortress.  Impetuous  valour  cla- 
moured for  an  immediate  and  furious  as- 
sault: but  the  experienced  chiefs  saw 
the  remoteness  of  success,  and  contend- 


Oenoa,  and  Brundisium.    The  Musel-  ed  that  the  troops  should  retire  to  Acre 


man  powers  were  astonished  at,  and  un 
provided  for  this  sudden  and  large  re-en- 
Ibroement  of  the  Latins.  The  sons  of 
Saphadin  were  the  lords  of  Syria,  while 

*  The  Pope  and  emperor  were  •truRcliiit;  for 
•npramaey,  and  the  cunning  pontiff  thoui^ht  he 
could  get  rid  of  his  rival  by  commanding  liini  to 
take  the  eroes :  sod  such  was  tbe  state  of  the 
timss,  that  Fradsrie  would  not  hmw  beon  «on«t- 
dered  a  Chfislian  if  be  had  vafbsed.  Vottaifeis 
right  in  saying,  "L*em[w»rpnr  fit  le  vncu  par 


for  ihe  defence  of  their  camp  and  slores, 
which  would  certainly  be  attacked  by 
those  swarms  of  Musel  mans  that  every 
day  were  pouring  into  Palestine.  This 
counsel  was  adopted. |    In  both  these 

•  Abulfe.la,  iv.  261.  "  " 

f  James  do  Vit,  1229-30.    Upriianluw,  821. 
t  James de  Yiu,  1130.  Herold,  Sauotu% 
207.    Bemardui,  m.    Coat.  Willtaoi,  681. 
Abulfeda.  iv.  369.   The  monkiah  writers  gene- 
rally iisrrtlK^  to  treachery  those  actions  which 


politique;  et  dot  politique  il  dillcra  le  voyage."  I  mere  prudence  dictates.  They  make  a  bold 
Esssi  adr  las  Moais  dss  Nations,  chap.  6$.      J  Msartaon  oi  tieaaon,  and  nsver  bring  the  slightost 
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expeditions  the  Christians  made  nany 
priioners,  and  such  of  them  as  were 
children  were  baptised  by  the  bisHop  of 
Acre,  and  delivered  into  the  charge  of 

tlic^e  r^alin  women  who  had  devoted 
them>'  Ives  to  a  reiigious  life.  Attached 
as  miicli  to  pilgrimages  as  to  war,  tlie 
Crusaders  went  in  holy  order  to  Tyre 
and  Sidon ;  bat  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  drove  them  into  disorder,  and  tlie 
Saracens  made  dreadful  havoc  on  their 
(divided  j)arties.*  The  Christians  sepa- 
r.ited  for  the  remainder  of  ibo  winier. 
'J'hc  kiiiijs  nf  Cyprus  and  Hungary  re- 
paired to  Tripoli  ;  and  if  the  people 
were  grieved  at  the  death  of  the  former 
of  these  princes,  their  feelings  were 
quickly  chan^d  into  indignation  against 
the  latter.  Neither  the  entreaties  nor 
the  threats  of  the  clergy  could  persuade 
the  unst;ihIo  Aiidrew  to  rrmnin  in  Pales- 
tine. Mere  restlessness  overcame  every 
suggestion  of  duty.  Taking  with  hiiu 
most  of  his  soldiers  and  stores,  he  tra- 
versed Armenio  and  the  Greek  empire, 
spent  much  lime  in  ftoUeeting  relics,  and 
at  last  returned  to  his  kingdom,  which 
had  been  so  deeply  exiiuiisled  '!)y  this 
"expensive  exprrliiion,  that  it  did  not  for 
years  rerover  its  pristine  slrenij-th.  The 
weak  and  infirm  pilgrims,  and  such  as 
courted  pleasure,  went  to  Acre.  The 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  duke  of  Austria, 
and  the  master  of  the  Hospitallers,  took 
up  a  strong  poHil-in  on  the  plains  of 
Cesarea.  Tlit^  'I'tMnplars,  the  Teutonic 
knifrhis,  and  Waller  d'Avesnes,  occupied 
Aioum  Carinel,  and  tlicir  station  was  de- 
fen<led  by  a  lower  which  the  Templars 
had  fofmerly  erected,  for  the  defence 
and  proteciionof  ihe  Jerusalem  pitgrims.t 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  they 
were  joined  hy  new  and  zealous  Crusa- 
ders from  the  nnrifi  of  Germany.  Co- 
logne liad  l)Pen  the  rendezvous,  and 
nearly  iliree  itmidred  vessels  sailed  from 
the  Rhine.  Many  of  the  ships  were 
wrecked  by  the  violence  of  the  autumnal 

proof  that  there  wa»  any  intercourse'  between  the 
Saracens  and  GhrisUans.  The  king  of  Jera- 
salem  is  thus  Btrikiogly  aMnlioiied  by  Jarnesde 
Vhry  :  Kex  qunntum  meruit  nsrrndcndo,  fan- 
turn  demeruit  <ie»ct'ndendo.'*  But  Um  king  had 
displayed  much  peraooftl  coorage,  and  ho  would 
not  have  declined  the  aasadlt  czsepi  Sw  bi|^ 
and  important  reaaons. 

*  Jamea  de  ViL,  1130 

t  JaBiMdoVit.,liaO-l. 


winds,  and  the  remainder  anchored  off 
the  Portuguese  shore.    By  the  aid  of 

the  CJermans,  the  queen  of  Portugal  took 
Alca9ra  from  the  Moou«.  Consrienre 
and  valour  would  be  equally  saii>Jied  by 
tlie  slaughter  of  Saracens,  in  wliaiever 
eounirv  they  might  be  ;  and  Wdliani  I., 
count  of  Holland,  entreated  permifsion 
of  the  Pope  to  remain  a  year  in  Portu- 
gal. But  Honorias  ardently  purt^ued 
the  plans  of  which  fnnf>cent  had  laid  the 
foundation.  Most  of  the  soldiers,  loo, 
wished  to  pass  to  the  H(dy  Land  ;  and  as 
crosses  were  seen  in  the  air  j)otiiiin^  to 
the  south,  they  sailed  at  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  spring.* 

In  the  few  floarishing  days  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  when  projects  of 
conquest,  and  not  of  mere  defence,  en- 
gaged the  passions  of  warriors,  the  va- 
riotjs  cities  of  8vri?i,  on  account  of  the 
relative  situation  ol  countries,  were  (rene- 
rally  more  ambitiously  regarded  liiun 
those  of  Egypt.  But  subsequently  to  the 
fifth,  and  before  the  formation  of  the 
sixth  Crusade,  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land  belonged  to  the  Christians, 
that  politics  almost  wore  the  same  face 
ns  thcv  did  nt  the  time  of  Peter's  preach- 
injj.  V  M  i'Ui=5  srliemps  were  formed  for 
the  destrucLion  ol  ilie  Muselman  power, 
and  the  court  of  the  Vatican  revived  the 
politics  of  Almerte  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Ambition  and  cupidity  sighed  for  the 
possession  of  the  potent  and  rich  country 
of  Egypt.  Palestine  would  be  abandoned, 
were  the  heart  of  the  Muselman  jiower 
assailed ;  and  flying  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  ensanguined  plains  of  Syria, 
deeds  of  renown  might  be  tehleved  in  % 
land  which  wss  associated  with  few  ap> 
palling  ideas  of  Christian  discomfiture. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Cologne  re- 
enforcement  arrived,  the  chief*  n«'5f*mble<l 
in  ronneil,  and  il  was  agreeil  that  sifo'e 
should  be  laid  to  Damieita.  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  key  of  Egypt.t  It 
was  situated  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  ?t  it  was 

•  JaoiM  de  VU.,  I1S».    Gndaf.  Mon.  iL, 

p,  H85. 

t  Cont.  WUliam,  p.  693.  Oodaf.  Moo.  il. 

p.  388. 

i  The  modem  Bamielta  It  ooma  distanes  to 

the  Bouth  of  the  ci^  wblefa  the  Chrii^tians  be- 
siefTcd,  nnil  w^iirh  wa«i  destroyed  by  the  Musel- 
rnans,  A.D.,  UoU.  Abuifeda,  iv.  619.  The 
Egyptians  dicadtd  the  le-appeanncs  of  lbs 
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ui  an  obloiig  shapes  and  defended  on 
ewery  tiito,  except  on  those  part«  which 
wore  netr  the  Nile»  by  a  triple  wait.  A 
doable>  watlt  and  a  tower  io  the  midst  of 
(he  river,  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
chain,  (brmed  the  defence  from  naval 
attacks. 

A  voyage  of  a  few  days  l)r(ni^l)l  the 
Christian  arn^  within  sight  oi  Damielia. 
The  aoldien  landed,  and  encamped  on 
the  weaiern  aide  of  the  Nile.  The  doke 
of  Austria,  the  kni^ta  of  St.  John,  and 
the  troopa  of  Qermany  and  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  endeavoured  to  take  the 
tower,  for  Ifie  purpose  ol  facililating  an 
attack  on  the  city's  walls  next  tlie  Nile. 
But  their  ladders  broke,  many  of  the  sol- 
diera  were  precipitated  into  the  water, 
and  the  noiae  of  the  Egyptian  braien 
drama  and-tmmpeta  announeed  to  the 
camp  the  fate  of  the  eacaladers.  Inge- 
nuity a«5sisied  valour,  and  a  priest  of 


the  Franks,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  duke 
of  Austria  fell  beneath  the  triumphant 
banner  of  the  Saraoena.  The  aeclama* 
tiooa  of  the  people  of  Damietta  enraged 
the  doke  and  hia  troopa,  and  the  clamor- 
ous appeals  to  Heaven  of  the  patriarch 
and  his  clergy,  kept  their  courage  unal- 
layed.  The  catapults  and  balisia*  shook 
the  walls  of  the  castle  to  their  founda- 
tions, and  the  garrison  were  happy  in 
aurrendering  to  the  diacretioo  of  the 
besiegers.* 

Before  the  joy  of  the  Christians  had 
subsided,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Saphadin.  The  power  of  his  house  had 
lately  been  strengthened  by  the  death  of 
the  bultan  of  Mosul,  the  last  great  sup- 
porter of  the  name  of  the  Atabelta.  But 
Saphadin  did  not  live  to  oomplete  the 
addition  of  all  Moanl  to  hia  empire  of 
Damascus  and  EgypL  The  brother  of 
Saladin  has  been  variously  represented, 


Cologne,  aided  by  the  Teutonip  knigliis,  :  according  to  the  ditTercnt  feelings  with 
built  an  immenj»e  wooden  castle,  on  the  i  which  he  was  regarded.    But  the  Cru- 


basis  of  two  vessels  lashed  to  each  other. 
The  chiefs  of  the  army  declared,  that  all, 
which  akill  or  expenae  could  furnish, 
had  been  uaed,  and  that  the  world  had 
never  witneeaed  ao  noble  a  work.  By 
processions  round  the  cross,  by  fasting 
and  prayer,  Heaven  wns  propitiated  ;  in 
the  iipirit  of  fanaticism,  or  of  exccllpnt 
policy,  a  saint's  day,  that  of  St.  Bariiio- 
lomew,  waa  fixed  for  the  new  assault ; 
and  in  order  to  baniah  envy  and  diaeon* 
tent,  and  to  excite  emulation,  the  gallant 
band  deatined  for  the  attack  waa  selected 
from  every  nation  in  the  army.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  duke  of  Austria,  and 
three  hundred  soldiers,  look  their  stations 
111  liit  galleys,  and  on  the  drawbridge  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the  veaaela 
jDoved  from  their  anchoring  ground  to- 
wards the  castle,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  their  comrades  in  the  camp,  and  the 
bencdirlory  vociferations  of  the  priests. 
The  cavaliers  made  their  assault  with  all 


saders  had  such  a  limited  knowledge  of 
oriental  affairs,  that  their  inveetivea  can- 
not be  />ppo8ed  to  the  reputation  whieh 

he  acquired  for  virtue  and  ability.  By 
his  own  historians  he  ia  atyled  a  child  of 
ff)rttinp,  not  that  they  meant  to  exclude 
mental  talents  from  his  character.  His 
success  wnR  apparent,  but  the  means 
through*  winch  it  was  obtained  were  un- 
known, and  the  ignorant  world  attribute 
to  chande,  evenu  that  in  truth  were  the 
reault  of  either  refined  and  artful  policy, 
or  secret  treachery  and  murder.  He  waa 
a  Ufnrpor;  yet,  as  was  the  cnse,  when 
all  tiie  competitors  for  the  throne  were 
sanguinary  and  remorseless,  the  higher 
the  abilities,  the  more  signal  the  success. 
The  brother  of  SaUdin  waa  aplendid  in 
hia  apparel ;  he  preaerved  all  the  magni- 
ficence and  dignity  of  an  oriental  court; 
and  left  a  full  and  ample  treasury. f  His 
second  f^on  Coradinns,  tfie  prince  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  did  not  proclnini  the 


the  courageous  fury  wiiich  their  peculiar'  death  of  his  father  till  he  had  secured 
  1.1  ;  •  _     •nL_  I   ..I     u^»...>ir  «r  tU^  .^....i 


circumstances  could  inspire.  The  battle 
lasted  for  twenty-lbnr  hours,  and  the 
city  of  Damietta  and  the  Ghriatian  camp 

reaoundcd  at  dtfl*erent  timea  with  the 
shouts  of  victory  and  the  lameDtationa  of 

tiefeat.  In  spile  of  overy  precaution, 
the  Muselroans  set  lire  to  the  ladders  of 

Franks,  ftn<l  choked  iheentrdnro  of  the  harbour, 
to  prevent  the  aachorage  of  large  voiaeU. 
17* 


himself  in  the  j>ossession  of  the  royal 
eoflera.  Diacord  and  rebellion  were 
univeraal  throughout  Egypt,  when  the 

*  Barnardat.  835.  898.  QoM,  888,  and 
Jamea  dc  Vit.  1133-4.  who  Mja,  that  the  tears 
of  the  people  put  out  th(*  flame  which  the  Gre<*k 
fire  bad  made:  eitinxcrunt  igoem  fidclium 
laehryoMS. 

t  Da  Ouignas,  Km  13.  Abalfeda,iv.  966  — 
971. 
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newR  vrived  of  the  death  of  Saphadin ; 
and  bis  son  CaineU  lord  of  that  country, 
was  oom  polled  to  fly  into  Arabia  for  pro- 

'  teciioD  from  hie  Hiotinotis  people.* 

After  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
Damipttn,  ihe  acquisiiion  of  tlie  city  ap- 
peared so  e:)«y  an  ach le veraeiil,  thai  tije 
besieging  army  sunk  luio  inertness  and 
dissoluteness.  The  Germaos  fancied 
that  the  success  to  which  they  had  ao 
mnch  eontiibated  was  eqeiiraleet  to  the 


equally  imperious  coadjutor.  In  this 
lime  of  inaction  ^amon^  the  Crasadere, 
Coradinus  came  into  Egypt  for  the  par* 
pose  of  quelling  a  rebellion  raised  by  a 

soldier  of  fortune,  nnd  re-instated  his 
brother  Camel.  But  before  those  ohjeels 
could  be  achieved,  the  Christians  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  misery  and 
folly  and  prepare  for  the  Anevval  of  the 
attack  upon  Damietia.  They  attempted 
the  passage  of  the  rirer»  but  many  of 


performance  of  their  vow,  and  many  of  their  vessels  wore  destroyed  by  the  Greek 

fire  from  ihe  wall.s.  Tlio  shore  presented 
a  triple  Imp  of  soldiers,  and  the  bravest 
of  liie  i^hnslian  troops  dreaded  the  at- 
tack. But  on  the  night  previout;  to  the 
morning  which  was  fixed  for  the  decision 
of  the  cause,  a  rebellion  broke  out  among 
the  Muselmnn  soldiers,  their  posts  were 
deserted*  and  when  daylight  appeared  ihe 
Christians  were  struck  witfi  the  <Tener:i! 
confusion  which  prevailed  amoiiL*^  i.'  e 
enemy.  The  chieftains  immediaieiv 
armed  their  people,  the  passage  of  the 
Nile  was  soon  effected,  and  they  occu- 
pied the  enemy's  camp,  singing  the 
hymn,  **  we  praise  thee,  O  God,"  in  full 
assurance  that  Heaven  had  rawnnied 
their  virtues  and  their  prayers.  J'he 
Templars  pressed  forwards  to  the  city's 
walls,  but  the  Musclmans  in  the  mean 
lime  liad  rullit^d  ruuud  Cauiei,  rebellion 

was  extinguished  in  a  iDOment,  ami  no 
further  adfantage  was  gained  by  the 

Crusaders.  The  Saracens  made  frequent 
sallies.  They  attacked  a  bridge  which 
the  Christians  had  thrown  across  the 
Nile ;  but  the  duke  of  Austria,  with  the 
Templars  and  Teutonic  knights,  re- 
pulsed liiem.  The  clergy  acted  aj>  sur- 
geona  as  well  as  prieats»  and  though  the 
day  was  Palm  Sunday,  the  only  procoa- 
sion,  saya  an  eye»witneFs,  whieh  the 
Crusaders  made,  was  one  of  lances,  and 
swords,  nnd  shields.  After  this  victory 
tlie  duke  of  Austria,  and  many  kniohts. 
relurned  to  Europe;  but  their  loss  w  a.- 
repaired  by  the  bishop  of  Mantua  and 
new  pilgrims  Item  Italy,  and  plentifol 
supplies  of  arms  and  provisiona.  From 
May  to  August  there  was  a  long  series 
of  noble  endeavours  on  both  sides.  The 
Pisans,  Oenoese,  and  Venetians  m-vlc 
several  attacks  on  the  walls  from  the 
slups ;  but  it  was  not  ordained  that  those 
nations  should  be  the  safety  of  Israel.* 

*  fieruarduii, 


them  returned  to  Europe.  But  the  f  ies-c 
of  Damieita  was  not  dtdayed  for  want  of 
men.  Italy  sent  fortii  her  choicest 
soldiers,  headed  by  Pelagius  and  Koberl 
de  Courcon,  as  legatee  of  the  pope.  The 
oounta  of  Nevera  and  la  Marohe,  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  the  bishops  of 
Meux,  Autun,  and  Paris,  beaded  the 
valiant  youth  of  France.  The  Eiisjlish 
iroops  were  led  by  the  earls  of  Chester 
and  Arundel,  William  Longcspee,  earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  baron  Harcouri, 
men  celebrated  for  their  heroism  and 
nobility .t  For  aome  months  afUr  the 
arrival  of  this  re-enforcement  dittrtaa  and 
discord  raged  amidat  the  Europeana. 
Tiie  Nile  in  its  overflow  injured  their 
camp,  and  pestilence  and  famine  thinned 
their  ranks.  The  cardinal  Pelapius  dis- 
II acted  their  attention  from  foreign  enter- 
priae  by  the  claima  which  he  aet  up  to 
the  distinction  of  eommaoder-io-chief. 
Robert  de  Courcon  fell  a  victim  to  dis- 
ease, and  the  death  of  this  haughty  and 
ambitions  prplntf^  mntrrially  detracted 
from  the  power  and  iuHueuce  of  his 

•  Abulfin!a,  271. 

I  Annals  of  Wavorlv  in  Gale,  vol.  2,  p.  IB3. 
J^.  Paris,  255.  The  carl  of  Salisbury  mention* 
ed  io  the  text  was  the  son  of  king  Henry  lbs 
Sccoml  hy  fair  Rosamond.  His  Chrbtian  name 
wwf  V\- iiiiarn,  and  his  weariog  a  longer  sword 
than  was  usual  gave  him  hit  surname.*  His 
half  bnnlier.  king  Richard  the  First,  gave  him  in 
mntri;i'jc  tlilost  daughter  and  coheiri-s.s  of 
WiUiam  do  fc^ureux,cart  of  baliabury  and  Kose* 
m«r  ;  sod  sho  raised  him  to  the  title  of  sari. 
Eia  wu  gianddaughtcr  of  the  PaUle  ssrl  ef 
f*alislniry,  murdered  by  Ouy  de  Luf?if^nfin.  See 
ante.  (>.  137«  note.  Longcspee  wasalirm  friend 
of  king  John,  and  afterwards  of  Loois  the 
Fiencb  monarch :  but  when  John  died  he  for- 
fook  Ltniis,  nnd  ili<)  !H?riinTt'  to  Henry  the 
TUlid.    Dugdale's  iiaronugu,  vol  1,  p.  176. 

>  Thd^  hi<  epitaph,  t»  reponsd  bf  Matthew  Faila. 

|».  277.  f  tyii 

Flos  CuiuitiimWilliclintuobiit,  Hiirps  refit,  lovgttS 

L:i9ia  «H;;itium  cu^|>ll  ltati«ru  t>rvT«.iu. 
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The  Saracens  fought  many  a  weH  eon- 
tatled  battle  with  &e  CbrUtians  iii  their 
eaiDp.  AU  the  CrtMiders  contended 
with  the  bnvery  of  oseo  whose  soula 
were  strung  by  religion  and  valour,  and 


diiiM  be  reposed  upoD  the  promises  of 
infidelt,  unless  peace  was  mede  at  the 

point  of  a  victorious  sword.    The  siege 

bad  already  lasted  seventeen  months,  md 

it  would  be  disgraceful  to  fly  from  ilje 


if  any  soldiers  distinguished  themselves    fair  prospm-i  of  success     Unliapt^lv  for 


above  the  rrsi,  to  the  'i'emplars  may  he 
given  the  praise  of  pre-emiiieui  heroism. 
The  i»sue  of  most  of  those  conflicts  was 
advene  to  the  Mosleais.  Despair  seixed 
the  people  of  Damietta.  Hunger  and 
disease  were  within  their  walls,  and  in 
addition  to  they-  misfortunes  the  Nile  did 
not  reach  it^j  usual  height. 

The  sLiiian  of  Syria  had  heard  with 
dismay  of  this  perilous  stale  oi  ciruuni- 
slsnces.  The  loss  of  Damietta  appealed 
ioeviuble,  and  be  dreaded  the  speedy 
appearanee  of  the  Christians  in  Jeru- 


ihe  general  interests  tif  the 
cause,  liie  mild  sugge&iiuus 


Ctinsiian 
of  policy 

were  disregarded  amidst  the  clamours  of 
thoughtless  valour.  Hostilities  were  re- 
eommeoced.  The  besiegers  interrupted 
an  eommanicatioa  between  the  Egyptian 

armv  and  the  g-arrison  of  Damietta.  lie- 
?istaiirc;  \v  ;is  fruitless,  but  the  Muselmans 
were  Um  biave  and  too  proud  to  surren- 
der. The  legale  and  the  king  assaulted 
the  walls*  and  soon  entered  the  eitj* 
with  the  same  ruthless  feelings  as  bad 
maddened  the  eafly  Grusaders*  when 


Salem.    But  he  I esolved  that  they  should  they  first  leaped  on  the  battlements  of 


never  make  that  place  a  station  of  de- 
fence. He  dt-UDved  the  walls,  and 
niucii  of  the  town  ;  but  the  tower  of 
David,  and  the  temple  oi  tiie  sepulchre, 
wens  saved,  on  aoeount  of  veneration 
to  the  prophets,  a  religions  exception 
which  made  some  liberal  Christians  of 
the  time  declare,  ih  at  the  name  of  heretics 
was  more  applu  anle  to  iho  Saracens 
than  that  of  inlidels.  The  sultan  of 
Syria  had  aniici paled  the  fall  of  Damietta, 
the  suUan  of  Egypt  despaired  of  its  de- 
fenoe,  and  no  wisdom  eonld  cslculate 
the  magnitude  of  the  effects  which  its 
capture  might  produce.  Prudence  sug- 
geated  the  policy  of  negotiation,  and  the 
Latins  were  therefore  offered  the  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  all  the  prisoners  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  Muselmaas  were  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  the  sacred  city*  Of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Palestine,  they  only  proposed  to 
retain  the  castles  of  Kurac  and  Montreal, 
a*  necessary  for  the  safe  passage  of  the 
Mer<-Tiii  pilifriins  and  merehnnis.  The 
evacuation  of  EsTVpt  was  the  ecjiiivalent 
expected  from  ilie  Christians  for  these 
important  concessions.  All  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  Crusades  were 
at  the  command  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
eniss.  The  king,  the  French,  the  earl  of 
Chester,  and  the  Teutonic  kriii:!u.s  hailed 
with  jov  the  prospopi  of  the  termination 
of  the  war.  But  the  legale,  the  hishnps, 
the  Italians ;  the  Templars,  and  the  Hos- 
piiallers  were  deaf  to  councils  of  mo- 
deration.  They  contended  that  no  faith 


Jerusalem.  But  revenue  sought  its  vic- 
tims in  vain.  Damietta  was  one  vast 
charnel-house.  Of  a  population,  which 
ai  the  beginuiug  of  the  siege  consisted  of 
more  than  seventy  thottseml  souls,  three 
thousand  only  were  the  relies.  The 
conquerors  maehed  throngh  a  pestilential 
vapour.  The  streetSi  ths  mosques,  and 
the  houses  were  strewed  with  dead 
bodies.  J'he  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
master  and  the  servant,  lay,  with  no 
reference  to  disliucltun.  i'he  children 
at  the  breast  had  drawn  the  last  remnants 
of  life  from  their  mothers,  and  were 
crying  for  sustenance.  The  clergy  eon- 
signed  them  to  the  Christian  women, 
hut  in  most  cases  tlie  erics  of  infants  had 
been  the  last  struggles  of  nature,  and 
they  sulTered  the  fate  of  their  parents. 
From  scenes  of  death  ihe  Christians 
turned  to  plunder.  Damietta  was  aa  rich 
a  city  as  any  in  Islamism,  and  the  terri- 
ble anathemaH  of  the  legate' could  not 
prevent  self-appropriation  of  spoil.  Do- 
minion over  the  place  wa^a  j^iven  to  the 
kiiiiJ[  of  Jerusalem.  The  s|)lendid  mosque 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  church, 
and  dedicaied  to  the  Virgin  and  all 
the  Apostles.  But  the  sddiers  were 
soon  compelled  to  return  to  the  camp, 
for  pestilence  was  in  the  city.  Life  and 
liberty  were  granted  to  the  surviving 
Muselmans,  on  their  performing  the  hor- 
rid and  melnnehnly  task  of  cleansing  the 
city  from  the  remama  of  their  relations 
und  friends.* 
*  AltMric  Cbron.  003,  60ft.  QoM  Mon. 
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So  gr«at  was  the  terror  which  the  lose 
of  Damiette  spread  among  the  Musd- 

11]  :  - 1  .  !  1 1  u  the  (ortress  of  Tannis  surreo- 
ilered.  By  ihis  arquisilioii,  the  way 
iiiui  Palestine  %vas  ojjpn.  Btit  instead  of 
urging  their  ndvaniu^ies,  ihe  artuy  pissed 
the  winter  iu  luxury  and  in  di^cuiU,  aud 
in  the  spring  more  thao  half  of  the  sol- 
diers retorned  to  Europe.  The  power 
of  the  legate  was  sapreme,  aod  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  retired  iu  disgust  lo  Acre. 
The  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  many  knights 
fron)  Germany  and  Italy,  arrived,  as 
soon  as  ihe  weather  would  permit  ihe 
pas:$age  ;  but  they  disdained  lu  siubmit  lo 
the  command  of  a  bishop,  and  Pelaglus 
was  compelled  to  solicit  with  humility 
tlie  return  of  the  king.  John  de  Brienne 
repaired  to  Damielta,  and  a' council  was 
held  on  the  subject  of  hosiile  operations. 
The  legate  argued  ili  ii  l^iiypi  was  the 
pujsi  p(»werful  of  all  ihe  Muselnian 
staletii ;  that  if  that  country  should  be 
conquered,  Syria  and  PalestiDe  would 
yield  without  eflbrt.  His  coinpeer  ad- 
mitted that  their  successes  at  Aamietia 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  conquest 
of  Cairo,  hnt  he  contended,  thai  if  all 
Egypt  could  be  taken,  the  Christians 
were  unable  lo  retain  it.  The  great  ob> 
jecl  of  the  Crusaders  was  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land.  That  object  ought 
to  be  purchased  at  as  little  an  expense  of 
blood  as  possible.  After  e?ery  victory 
the  i$oldiers  were  eager  to  return  to  Eu- 
rof)P,  and  the  garrisoning  of  Egypt  would 
require  so  many  troops,  that  none  would 
be  left  to  march  into  Syria.  Bui  ihe 
kiug  s  policy  did  not  accord  with  the  am- 
bition of  the  prelate;  Pelagius  charged 
with  cowardice  those  who  refused  to 
nareh  lo  GairOi  and  the  threats  of  ex- 
communication served  instead  of  argn- 
ine?ii*  to  rhnnje  or  lo  overrule  the  opi- 
mon>  ot  the  triends  of  the  king..  T'lie 
conquest  of  Egypt  was  resolved  upon, 
and  the  army  marched  by  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Patimile  branch  of  the  Nile, 
till  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
canal  of  Ashmoun.  On  the  southern 
side  of  that  ennal  the  Muselnian  forces 
were  posted.  Every  suhan  of  Syria  liad 
went  assistance  to  their  brother  in  the 
faul),  and  the  allied  troops  under  Camel  , 

388—400.  Abulfeda,iT.  271,&c.  Bemardus, 
viL  8S8— 8S8.  ConL  Williara,  684—668. 
James  de  Titry,  lib.  8.  HsroM,  ssp.  6,  lib.  3. 


could  cope  with  the  Latins  in  the  field. 
The  sultan,  however,  would  not  trust 

his  kingdom  to,  the  caprice  of  fortUBC. 
He  offered  peace  to  the  Christians  on 
nearly  the  same  ifrin?'  n«!  those  which 
had  been   propDaed  previously  lo  the 
labi  Hbtiauiiou  Damieiia    The  legate  re* 
fused  with  iBdiffoatiott  these  noble  ofiera : 
but  instead  of  crossing  the  canal,  and 
giving  the  enemy  battle,  he  remained  for 
more  than  a  month  inactive  on  his  post, 
expcrtino^  the  tineonditional  surrender  of 
the  suliaii.    During  this  time  the  rsile 
had  rapidly  increased  in  height.  The 
Muselnians  opened   the  sluices,  inun* 
dated  their  enemy^s  camp,  and  Pelagius 
saw  his  army  gradually  wasting,  and  all 
communicationa  wiili  Damietta  cut  oflt. 
The  Christians  could  neither  advance 
nor  retreat  ;    and    to  use  the  humble 
simile  of  a  I'einplar,  they  were  enclosed 
like  a  iisii  in  a  net.    When  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile  iiad  swept  away  all 
the  tents  and  baggage  Pelagius  sent  an 
enbaasy  to  the  Musolman  camp,  implor- 
ing a  aafe  return  lo  Acre,  and  offering  to 
surrender  Damietta  and  Tannis  to  the 
Muselmans.    The  sultan  of  Damascus, 
and  many  other  members  of  the  Sara- 
cenic council,  llioughl  that  this  occasion 
should  be  taken  for  destroying  the 
Ghriatian  troops,  iu  revenge  of  the  re- 
peated cruelties  and  treacheries  of  Euro- 
f>ean  nations.    But  the  sultan  of  Cairo 
contended,  lliat  the  Moslem  world  was 
in  such   a  distracted  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion  of  ilie  Tartars, 
lhal  every  ihing  should  be  done  lo  pre- 
vent the  west  from  thinking  of  new  cru- 
sadea.   Damietta,  too,  was  still  occu- 
pied by  some  thousands  of  Christiaos, 
who  could  sustain  a  siege  as  long  as  that 
which  the  Muselmans  had  endured.  It 
beiiooved  the  latter,  lheref()re,  to  profit 
by  the  turn  of  fortune;  for  as  ihc  Musel- 
maiiii  had  been  under  arms  for  three 
years,  the  continuance  of  their  patience 
and  discipline  could  not  be  depended 
upon.   Gamers  counsels  of  modermtton 
were  adopted,  and  hostages  were  inter- 
cl)an»;ed  for    the  performance   of  the 
treaty.    Dul  the  inhabilants  of  r)aiTiietta, 
when  the  news  of  peace  reachetl  them, 
refused  to  deliver  up  ilie  cily  ;  nor  was 
it  till  they  learned  that  further  delay 
would  cause  also  the  surrender  of  Acre 
itself,  that  they  submitted  to  their  fate. 
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The  diflMM  of  the  Chrwttan  snny  wu 
railigaled  by  the  baoiuitty  of  Cenel* 
The  king  of  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the 
hostages,  and  in  an  interview  with  tlie 
sultan,  he  wept  for  the  miserable  state 
of  his  army.  "Why  do  you  weep?" 
inquired  ihc  suUan  ;  I  have  reason  to 
weep,"  replied  the  king;  "lor  the 
people  whom  God  hea  given  into  my 
eberge,  ere  perishing  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters*  or  dying  of  hunger.*'  The  sul- 
tan shed  tears  of  pity,  and  opened  the 
Egyptian  granaries  for  iheir  rrjlief. 
When,  after  eiohi  mt)iiLli»'  jio-^s* -sion 
by  the  Latins,  Damieiui  was  delivered 
into  the  power  of  the  Muselmaos,  the 
hoetages  were  exchanged,  and  the 
Christian  army  retreat^  to  the  sea- 
coast,  through  the  road  by  which  they 
had  advanced  in  full  confidence  of  vic- 
tory. The  barorf-:  of  Syria,  and  the 
military  orders,  rtured  to  Acre ;  and 
Uie  volunteers  returned  lo  Europe.^ 

The  high  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
wcot  was  undismayed.  A  strong  feel- 
ing of  contempt  for  the  infidels  made 
them  attribute  their  ill  success  to  any 
cause  rather  than  Turkish  valonr  and 
conduct.  The  pride  of  liie  legale  re- 
ceived us  lull  share  of  censure.  But 
Uie  Pope  cast  all  the  odium  oii  ilie 
emperor  Frederic,  a  man  who  had 
thrice  eworn  to  redeem  the  Holy  Lao'd, 
and  had  compromised  with  his  con- 
science by  merely  sending  soldiers  and 
provision?.  Frederic  despised  the  thun- 
ders of  ihe  Vatican  ;  but  al(hou£^h  he 
was  not  awed  l>y  force,  he  could  not 
resist  Papal  ariiiicc.  llouonuii  soothed 
hietrrifaied  mind,  andmeeived  him  again 
as  a  faithrul  son  of  the  charch.  Her- 
man de  Saltsa,  master  of  the  Teuto- 
nic ordert  teturned  to  Europe,  and  gave 
the  emperor  the  hope  of  bein^  the 
redeemer  of  I'alesiine.  Violanle,  the 
daughter  of  the  kinir  of  .THriisrjlMm,  could 
easily  be  obtained  in  inarn^ige,  and  her 
father  would  oede  his  rights,  whieh  he 
wae  wearied  of  endeavouring  to  convert 
into  an  actual  and  firm  dominion.  The 
emperor  and  the  Pope  approved  of  this 


*  Abuifoda.  iv.  309,  aUH.  Uont  of  the  Arcb- 
hUbop  of  Tyre,  688,  694.  Herald,  tik  ili.  e.  vii., 
iz.  M.  Paris,  260,  265.  In  M.  Paris  there  are 
some  letters  from  Templars  in  the  east,  to  their 
friends  in  the  west,  full  of  curious  details.  Ber- 
BSidas,  838, 844. 


project*  John  do  Brienne^  and  the 
patriareh  of  Jerosalemi  were  summoned 

to  Europe,  and  in  a  oouneil  held  at 
Ferentino,  in  the  Caropagna  di  Roma, 
the  marriaofc  was  concluded  upon. 
Frederic  accepted  from  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  a  renunciation  of  all  his 
claims  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  dowry 
of 'Violanle ;  and  he  pledged  his  honoor 
to  the  Pope,  the  esidinals,  and  the  mas* 
ters  of  the  Hospitallers  and  Teutonic 
knights,  that  he  would  within  two  years 
travel  with  a  powerful  army  into  the 
east,  and  re-eslnblish  the  throne  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon.  For  the  succeeding 
five  years,  rebellions  in  Italy,  and  the 
insorreetions  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily, 
detained  the  emperor  from  his  purpose* 
Violante  arrived  in  Europe,  andeoon  re- 
pijTfned  her  kingdom  and  her  charms  to  the 
ambitious  and  nmatory  Frederii*.  'I'he 
holy  war  was  preached  thronghoiu  die 
vve^t,  and  Honorius  threatened  with  eter- 
nal punishment  those  who  drew  their 
sword  for  any  object  except  the  great  con- 
cern of  Christendom.  But  Lonis  VHL 
and  the  French  despised  his  threat.  A  fter 
having  waged  a  war  wiih  England,  they 
turned  their  arms  into  the  south  of 
France,  enileavoured  with  pious  zeal  to 
extirpate  heresy,  and  Louis  contented 
himself  with  paying  the  testamentary 
donations  which  Philip  Augnstns  had 
made  to  the  patriarch,  and  Ibe  Templars 
and  Hospitallers.*'  Italy  was  torn  by 
the  contests  of  petty  re{)nblics  ;  hut  in 
England  the  preachers  of  the  crusade 
were  so  earnest  and  so  eloquent  in  their 
exiiortations,  that  sixty  thousand  men  at 
arms,  besides  old  men  and  women,  as- 
snmed  the  cross.t  Paleatine  and  Egypt 
heard  with  shame  and  sorrow  of  the  va« 
rious  canses  of  delay.  The  Christian 
residents  in  Cairo  and  Alfxnndri:<  were 
treated  wiiii  extraordinary  rigour  after 
the  fall  of  Darniettn,  They  were  not 
even  allowed  lo  repair  llieir  churches,  or 

to  carry  the  imago  of  the  cross  in  a  fone- 
ral  procession.  The  Muselmana  com- 
pelled them  to  perform  the  meanest 
offices,  and  no  considerations  of  pity 

could  save  them  from  prison,  if  the 
arofumt  of  the  toleration  tax  had  not 
been  strictly  paid.  Thft  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  assured  ihc  Pope,  thai  liie 

*  Saoutus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  x. 
t  M.Faris,S86. 
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voiid  did  not  io  ardeody  expect  the  |  and  the  Pope  wee  etroDg  in  hie  ezpree  ^ 
coming  of  Chriit,  as  the  Holy  Land  siona  of  aelf«eooinendatioii  for  hia  ten- 

loaked  for  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  dernets  to  the  emperor,  in  drawini^ 


Honorius  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
event  of  his  exertions,  but  liis  successor, 
Gregory  ihe  Niiiiii,  was  equally  Curious 
in  the  cause.  He  pressed  the  emperor 
to  faaatea  hia  voyage,  and  aince,  by  rea- 
eon  of  aome  coneeaaiona  which  Hodo> 
rioa  had  induced  the  alliea  of  Papacy  in 
Italy  to  make,  the  emperor  was  free  of 
ncfion,  an  imperial  edict  was  published, 
declaring  thai  the  army  would  quit 
Brundisium  in  August.  A  diet  of  the 
empire  was  held  at  Aix  la  ChapcUe; 
the  archbiahopa  of  Mentz,  Triers,  Co- 
logne, Salcabttig,  Magdeburg,  and  Bre> 
men,  and  their  suffragans;  and  the  dukes 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Carinthiai  Brabant 
and  T^orraine,  wore  the  most  tlisiin- 
guii^hei]  of  the  new  votaries  ol  fanaii- 
cism  and  rotiiatire. 

At  the  lime  appointed  for  the  sailing 
of  the  expedition,  Brondisiom  and  iu 
vicinity  were  crowded  with  coldiera. 
But  the  heata  of  aummer  destroyed  tlie 
health  of  the  people  of  the  north  ;  thou- 
sands died,  and  of  tliosf  who  endeavour- 
ed to  returp  in  iheii  iioaies,  the  greatest 
part  peristted  throuffh  poverty  or  disease. 
Although  the  emperor  did  nut  escape  the 
common  illaeae,  yet  he  embarked  at 
Brundisium.  Bat'aAer  aailing  for  three 
days,  additional  infirmity  compelled  him 


n^ainst  him  t!ie  medieiiial  sword  of  St. 
Peler.  Frederic-  wrote  ieilers  to  the 
king^s  and  princes  of  Europe,  liighly  ex- 
pressive of*  his  indignation  at  xucb^UQ- 
worthy  treatment.  He  Miterly  eenanred 
the  rapacity  and  avarice  of  the  Romiah 
church,  and  contrasted  the  general  cru- 
elty of  ita  conduct  with  tlic  spirit  of 
rrtpfkne^is  upon  which  the  church  of 
Ciirisi  was  founded.* 

'i'he  thunders  of  the  Vatican  rolled 
agatn  and  again  over  liie  iiead  of  the  em- 
peror, but  the  autlior  of  them  auSered 
more  than  the  object.  The  Roman 
barona  were  indignant  at  the  unworthy 
treatment  which  the  successor  of  Char^ 
lemML'ne,  the  protector  of  the  church, 
had  received  ;  and  they  allowed  his  vm- 
dicalion  to  be  publn  lv  read  in  the  capi- 
tal.   The  emperor  sent  troops  into  the 
papal   territories,  who   ravaged  the 
march  of  Ancona,  and  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.    Such  of  the  llospiiallera 
and  Templars  (the  firm  friends  of  the 
Pope)         lind    estates   in  (!ie  impe- 
rial dommioiis  in  Italy,  were  plundered 
and  dispossessed. t  The  emperor  heavily 
taxed  his  subjects,  both  churchmen  and 
laity,  for  the  expenaea  of  the  holy  war. 
The  Easter  of  the  year  1228  was  cele- 
brated by  him  and  hia  barons  at  Barletta, 


to  return.    Gregory  inherited  the  pnprd  in  Apulia,  with  great  pomp;  and  in  an 


virtues  of  violence  and  ambition.  On 
Miehaeluius  day  he  mounted  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  of  Anagni,  and  after  en- 
larging on  the  important  results  of  St. 
Michael's  victory  over  the  Dragon,  and 
declaring  that  that  event  was  only  a  type 
of  the  Christian  and  Saracentan  staiea, 
he  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication ajrainst  the  emperor,  for  deelin- 
ine:  to  combat  the  cnemv  of  (iod.  'I'he 


assemblage  which  was  nfierwards  held 
there,  he  provided  for  the  necessities  of 
his  kingdom  during  his  absence  in  Pales- 
tine. In  the  same  season  of  Easter,  the 
Pope  endeavoured  to  renew  the  eensora 
of  the  church  agalnat  Fredetie :  bat  the 
barona  incited  ilie  people  to  mutiny,  and 
even  compelled  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  to  take  up  a  temporary  abode  in 
Perugia.  In  deiiance  of  Gregory's  warn- 


buH  was  circulated  ilirouLdioul  iOurope,*  |  ings  against  his  catering  on  tlie  crusade, 
A  cure  at  I'arUTinstead  ol  tending  lUe  buU  '  till  he  should  be  relieved  from  the  cen* 
■from  the  pulpit  in  the  usual  form,  ntd  to  his  |  sures  of  the  church,  Frederic  embarked 
parishioners,  "  V.>u  know.  luy  i  rtthn  n,  that  I ,     Brundisium  in  August;  and  arrived 

am  ordered  to  fulininttte  an  excom.nunicat.on    ^^ordy  afterwards  at  AorcJ    Hia  pW- 

against  rrcdenc.    I  know  not  the  motive.    All  !  '-^   T  1. — 

tbftti  know,  U,  that  there  ban  been  a  quarrel  bo- !     *  M.  Pariii.  891,  S93. 

tween  that  princr  ami  the  Pope,  (iod  alonr  +  'I'he  soldiers  cmplrtynd  on  theM  occasions 
knows  who  is  right.  1  excooamuoicalehiui  who  l  were  baraccns,  Bub|ect«  of  the  emperor  in 
ha«  injured  the  Other:  snJ  I  atoolve  the  sof-  Sicily.  Like  their  OMSter,  they  derided  the  pspil 
ferer.      The  emperor  eent  a  pn  ^^cQt  to  the ,  bolU. 

preacher,  but  the  Pope  and  the  kint;  bl.impd  thi<  -f  n»'forp  Frfdcric'g  dopnrtnrp,  W!f<>  Viv^ 
•ally  :  te  mauvaia  plaiaaat  was  obliged  to  expiate  •  lanie  di«d  in  giving  birth  to  a  &on  uaiueU  Coa* 
Us  lauUby  a  esnanical  penance*  |  rad* 
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anee  wm  hMfd  of  wilh  as  nueh  ttlit- 

^  tion  hj  the  sultah  of  Egypt  aa  by  the 
Jhriatians.  Camel  dreaded  the  ambttioii 
of  his  brother  CoraJinus,  and  he  consi- 
tlcred  tJial  the  fnendshipof  the  European 
puleiitale   would  aiford  hini  ndd luonal 
security.    But  the  negotiation  vva^i  coii- 
doelail  with  aeevesy,  and  tha  Italians, 
not  aoapectiiig  the  exiateoea  of  ao  aiogu- 
lar  a  friendship,  wondered  that  Fradarie 
should  sail  to  Palestine  with  only  twenty 
ga1Ipy«.   The  joy  of  the  fhristinns  nl  the 
arrival  of  (Itfj  emperor  was  soon  ciiecked 
by  ieiitTs  which  the  patrimch  received 
from  the  Pope,  pruiiibiuug  the  luilhiul 
ffocn  obeying  a  rebelliooa  son  of  the 
ehofch.    The  Teotonio  fcoighia  feared 
no  clerical  eenaores ;  and  at  their  head, 
mnd  of  some  other  soldiers,  the  emperor 
quitted  Acre,  went  to  Ja(T:i,  and  repnired 
the  fortilicalions  of  that  important  city. 
He  then  made  further  advances  towards 
Jerusaiem.    Though  the  Templars  and 
HoapiiaUefs  tefoaed  to  Join  the  army 
whilat  an  exeommiioieatecl  empeior  eom- 
mamied  it,  yet  a  lurliiiig  desire  of  mili- 
tary glory  urged  them  to  follow  him  at  a 
distance.    His  necessities,  and  the  incli- 
nations of  the  knights,  gave  rise  to  a 
conference;  and,  as  usual,  principle  gave 
way  to  will,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
obligation  of  the  eavaltera  Vb  aopport  the 
eaoae  of  Chriatianity  might  be  reconcitad 
with  their  duty  to  the  Pope,  if  the  orders 
of  the  council  of  war  were  issued  in  the 
name  of  God  nnd  Christendom.  Tlio 
iiece««iiy  of  hum};  prepared  for  every 
eveut,  rendered  this  humiliating  circuin- 
staoce  necessary  to  the  emperor*  Ever 
since  he  had  been  in  Palestine,  there 
had  been  negotiations  carrying  on  be- 
tween him  and  Camel.    Bat  before  they 
were  concluded,  the  sultan  of  Damascus 
died,  and  Trimel,  finding  himself  rid  of 
a  powrrftil  enemy,  became  reserved  in 
hid  communications  with  Frederic. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  news 
waa  brought  to  the  emperor  of  an  eifee- 
tuid  method  which  the  Pope  had  taken 
of  preventing  him  from  continuing  the 
war  in  Palestine  with  l!ie  enemies  of 
Christ.  The  Pope's  troops,  of  whom 
John  de  Brienne  (iho  fallier-iii-lnw  of 
Frederic  !)  was  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manders, burnt  the  imperial  towns  in 
Italy,  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  robbed 
the  people.  The  dulte  of  Spalatro,  the 


emperor's  lieoteDant,  had  been  unebla 
succeaafolly  to  resist,  though  the  impe- 
rial army  had  been  but  little  impaired 

by  Frederic's  foreign  expedition.  These 
circumstances  made  the  emperor  anxious 
to  retur?i  to  Europe ;  an<l  when  lor- 
lune  wiiiidrcw  her  Hmilcs  from  Camel, 
a  treaty  waa  Immediately  signed.  For 
ten  years  the  Christiana  and  Muselniaiia 
were  to  live  upon  terms  of  brotherhoodi 
Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth, 
and  their  appeodagea,  were  restored  to 
the  Christians.  The  holy  sepuldire 
likewise  was  given  to  them  ;  and  ilie 
people  of  both  religions  might  oUiRr  up 
their  prayers  in  the  plaee  of  det otion, 
whieh  the  former  elass  ealled  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  and  the  latter  named  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  The  addi«ss  of 
Frederie.  more  effectually  promoted  the 
ohject  of  the  holy  wars  than  the  heroic 
phrenzy  of  Richard  :  many  of  the  dis- 
aslerti  consequent  on  the  battle  of  TibC'* 
riaa  were  wiped  away,  and  the  aerioaa 
and  habitual  hopes  of  Europe,  for  the 
permanent  settlement  in  Asia,  seemed  to 
be  realized.  But  the  barons  of  the  Holy 
r^and  breathing  interminable  war,  and  se- 
cretly envying  superior  genius,  avowed 
indignation  that  a  Christian  sovereign 
should  accept  the  friendship  of  the  infidels. 
*l*he  patriarch  and  clergy  haled  an  exeom- 
munieated  prince;  a  man,  too,  who  had 
given  lieenaeto  the  Saracens  to  adore  ibeif 
God  in  n  Christian  temple.  With  some 
r?ppp  franee  of  ren^on,  however,  (hev  con- 
tended that  the  treaty  was  not  binding  on 
the  Mu^elmans  while  the  approbation  of 
the  sultan  of  Damascua  was  withheld. 
But,  despising  tite  blood^tbintinesa  of 
the  batons,  and  the  eruel  bigotry  of  the 
prieatf,  Frederic  asserted  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives ;  and,  as  ho  had  acquired  some 
of  the  old  possession'^  of  tfie  n  Diiilloa 
family,  lie  avowed  his  inteniinn  oj  lu mg 
crowned  in  the  Holy  City  agreeably  to 
conaiiUitional  forma.  Some  persons,  dis- 
contented with  the  conditions  of  th» 
treaty,  wished  to  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  The 
guilt  of  this  treaclicry  lies  between  the 
Hospitallers  and  the  Templars.  C'Timel 
read  the  letter  vvhicli  conveyed  to  him 
iln;  news,  exclaimed  to  his  a!«soeiaiei», 
**  See  the  fidelity  of  these  Christian 
dogs  and  despatched  a  friend  to 
Frederic  with  the  paper  which  he  bad  re* 
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The  emperor  reptired  to  Jeni- 
•alem ;  but  no  hosannahs  welcomed  his 

approach.  ]\v  the  coitimand  of  the  pa- 
triarch no  reiigious  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed in  the  churches  during  im  stay. 
Even  ihe  Gennau  prelaies  preferred 
their  spiritual  to  their  temporal  alle- 
gianee;  and  the  emperort  acoompaaied 
on!y  by  his  ^coortiers  and  the  Teutonic 
kaights,  went  to  the  church  of  the  sepul- 
chre. He  boldly  took  the  crown  from 
liie  altar,  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head, 
and  iierman  de  Salizn  pronounced  a  lau- 
datory oration.  Ordera'were  then  given 
for  the  restoration  of  the  city's  walls,! 
and  the  emperor  returned  to  Acre«  In 
that  city,  too*  there  was  every  demonstra- 
tion of  sorrow  at  his  appearance.  Mass 
was  performed  in  secret;  the  churches 
were  deprived  of  their  ornaments  ;  the 
beils  were  not  rung,  and  the  dead  were 
interred  without  any  religious  ceremony. 
But  by  some  well-measured  acts  of  seve- 
rity, a  semblance  of  respect  was  at 
length  shown  to  the  emperor ;  and  he 
then  returned  to  Europe,  leaving  the 
priests  and  people  to  thank  Heaven  for 
his  deparlurc.l  

M.  Paris,  103. 
f  This  is  flffirmad  by  the  imperial  hiftoiftai. 
The  papil  aanalistB  state  the  reverse  ;  and  that 

the  offerf  of  the  'JV-mpIars  anil  Hospitaliana  to 
contribute  to  the  expense  were  despiaed.  The 
treaty,  as  reported  by  Abulfeda,  eontalns  a  pro- 
vision, that  the  walls  should  not  be  rebuilt.  In 
a  letter  which,  after  hi«^  rffnrn  lo  Europf, 
Frederk:  wrote  to  all  bis  broitier  kings,  in  reply 
to  the  complaiDts  of  the  Pope,  ha  mentions  tho 
liberty  of  the  Christians  to  rebniU  the  walla. 

M.  Paris.  30!. 

f  Few  partM  of  ibe  Crusades  are  more  difficult 
to  unoerstand,  and  to  reduce  into  a  clear  and 

inlcllieil'lc  form,  than  the  Expedition  of  Fri'dcric. 
Ho  was  villitied  fiy  the  Templars  and  lin^jtitul- 
lers,  utid  uthur  iVicnds  of  the  Pope ;  auU  lUcir 
narritives  of  events  are  more  nunoeroas  than 
iho^«  of  tlic  imperial  prirty.  IIo  i^aiiii'il  more 
for  the  Chriftians  than  any  prince  hail  acquired 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  if  the  Pope  had  not  bated  biro  wona  than 
bis  holiness  hated  the  Saraccnrf,  and  thereby 
caused  bis  return  to  Curopc,  ibere  is  every  pro- 
bability that,  alVer  the  death  of  the  sultan  of 
Damaacas»  tbe  empeior  would  have  brought 
matters  to  an  issnc  completely  triumph. nit. 
Gregory  iX.  and  bis  clergy  had  the  ctfrontcry  to 
tell  the  world  that  Frederic  bad  left  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  infidela.  But 
the  fiict  was,  that  it  was  ?iven  to  iho  (Jliri Allans. 
The  temple  of  Solomon^  indeed,  or  rather  the 

mdsqoe  of  Omar,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  tbe  .  other  aathon  have  been  noticed. 
Muielmans;  arightof  viBitiAsit,bowever»  being  |    *  8ae  p.  191,  ante. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THS  SIVEMTU  AMD  XIOBTH  ORUSAOBS. 

Royal  controveniea  io  PalestiQe. — Council  of 
8poletio.— Mareh  of  Hospitalians  from  Lon- 
don.— French  lords  take  the  cros^.-^Siale  of 
Palestine. —  Unsuccessiul  result  of  the  French 
Crusade^ — Crusade  of  tbe  earl  of  Cornwall.— 
The  English  redeem  the  Sepulchre. — The 
Korasmians  gain  it  from  the  Laliim,  and  de- 
vastate Palestine. — Council  ut  Lyuns. — Louie 
IX.  take*  tbe  cross.— ISnghah  Uraeaderaw— 
Joulousy  and  treachery  of  the  miUlaiy  urJeiS.— 
The  French  eail  to  Cvprus. — They  arrive  off 
Damietta. — They  land  and  capture  Damietta. 
— Lieentiottsnsss  of  tbe  Fio^— Arrival  of 
the  Engliah  Urasaders.— The  mmy  takos  tfao 
roud  to  Cairo. — Inability  to  cros?  the  Ashmoun 
CauaL — TUey  arc  shown  a  ford — impetuu^ity 
of  tbe  Count  d'Artoia.^ — ^His  dispute  with  the 
'i'emplaivand  Wiliiam  Longsword. — Dreadful 
evetjiH  ill  !Vlas»our:i. — Di(>tresse8of  the  French. 
—  l  ho  kmg  liiuiiudt;  prisoner.— is  rausoincd.— 
The  French  go  Io  Acre.— New  hopes  by  rea- 
son of  the  iViosiem  diasensions- — 1  ho&e  die* 
!i»'!!-ions  (jucileJ.— Failure  of  lb«  Cruaade.— 
Luuib  teiunib  io  ftnucc. 

The  tide  of  sovereign  over  Jerusalem 

was  so  veoerahle  in  the  eyes  of  liie  re« 
ligious  part  of  the  world,  thai  princes 
were  not  delerretl  from  aspiring  to  it  by 
the  circtirastance,  that  iliu  whole  ol  (Jliris- 
lian  Palestine  consisted  only  o\  a  few 
towns.  Alter  the  departure  of  i  lederic, 
the  princess  Alice,*  at  that  time  the 
widow  of  Hugh  tie  Lnsignan,  went 
from  Cyprus  to  Syria,  and  claimetl  the 
crown  ul  her  ancestors.  But  the  military 
orders  were  lirni  in  iheir  IovmI'v  to  the 
imperial  house  of  Suabia,  ami  resisted 
the  partisans  of  llie  preluiider  till  l!ic 
govt-riior  i>eiU  an  army  tnio  the 
Lii^  generals,  however,  repaid  the  fidelity 
of  the  cavaliers  by  taxing  and  oppressing 
them  :  but  nature  vindicated  her  rights; 
the  superiority  of  the  Germans  was  dis- 
owned ;  ihey  were  driven  from  Arre, 
and  nought  refuj^c  in  Tyre.  'I'lu:  em- 
peror ocverely  reprehended  ilie  tyranny 
of  his  olUcers  ;  and  knowing  that  hi^  in- 

alioweidnto  tbe  Christians.    For  Frederic's  ex 
pcdidon  Ibavefolluwcd  the  Chronicle  of  Itichard 

do  8.  (lermnno,  in  (he  seventh  volume  <>f  Murai- 
turi,  Ker.  bcrip.  ItaL  Corio,  Isloria  di  Milano, 
p.  215,  dec.,  the  aoeond,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 

chapters  of  the  sixteenth  book  uf  (liannone 
Isturia  di  ^n'apoli,  nii  !  Ahulft'da.  vol.  iv  }.  3;}r»— 
353.    My  obligaiiuus  to  Matthew  i^uiia  and 
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ianee  materially  rested  upon  the  confi- 
dence which  existed  between  himself  and 
the  military  orders,  he  restored  to  the 
latter  the  estates  in  Sicily  of  which  he 
had  unjustly  deprived  them.  At  his 
soliciiauon  the  Pope,  to  whom  Frederic 
wae  now  reeoneiledy  deipatehed  the 
ardkbiehop  of  Rafenna  to  the  Holy  Land 
as  the  messenger  of  peace,  and  the  im- 
perial  authority  was  restored.*  But  tlie 
Christians  in  Asia  were  never  free  from 
the  tniUlcw  of  civil  discord,  or  the  blast 
of  foreign  war ;  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  warn  their  brethren  in  the  west, 
ihai  a  new  and  general  cniaade  mnst 
aoon  be  nndertaken.  The  talents  of 
Saladin  and  his  brother  were  equal  to 
the  management  of  their  vast  empires ; 
but  their  successors  proscrved  only  the 
name  of  auihoniy  m  'their  distant  pro- 
rinces  ;  and  many  powerful  emirs  would 
not  consider  themselves  included  in 
Frederic's  treaty  of  peace.  The  Chris- 
tians were  ofton  invaded  and  robbed  by 
the  Saracens  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  ten 
thousand  pilgrims,  in  their  procession 
from  Acre  to  the  Holy  City,  fell  victims 
to  Turkish  violence.! 

The  council  of  Spoletlo  decreed  that 
fresh  levies  should  he  sent  into  Asia  on 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  Camel.l 
The  Franeiseans  and  Dominicans  were 
the  bearers  of  the  resolutions  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  Christendom.  But 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  llie  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land  was  not  the  paramount 
consideration  in  the  mind  of  Gregory 
IX.,  for  the  preaching  of  the  crusade 
once  more  beeame  the  means  of  filling 
the  papal  ooffers.  By  the  difl*erent  en- 
gines of  persuasion  and  compulsion,  the 
missionaries  gained  numberless  converts, 
and  then  allowed  the  unwilling,  and 
compelled  the  wealthy  Cruises  to  give 
the  church  great  largesses  in  exchange 
for  the  vow.  The  once  humble  friars 
grew  so  rich  by  these  elections,  that 
their  pride  and  maifoificence  were  detes- 
table in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  These 

^  Sanotos,  lib.  iiL  pan.  11,  cap.  18. 

j-  Sanulus,  lil.  ?,  pars.  11,  cap.  13. 

t  Lrtbbe,  vol.  :xi.  p.  481.  The  Crusade  (the 
WTcnUi,)  consequent  on  the  council  of  Spoletto, 
bad  two  parts:  — The  expedition  of  the  count 
of  ChampaGjne,  nnJ  that  of  Richard,  carl  of 
CorawalL  My  authorities  are  Abulfeda,  Sana- 
tas,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  public  l«tt«r  of 
Bidiard,  earl  of  Cornwall* 
18 
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were  acted  in  England 
for  two  years;  but  the  indignation  of 

society  at  the  avarice  of  the  Pope  was  so 
strong,  that  the  preaching  ceast  il.  Some 
of  the  English  nobility  were  iniLimed  by 
the  love  ui  warlike  piai^se,  and  luuk  ihe 
cross  with  no  intention  of  snbmttting  ip 
a  pecuniary  eomooutation.  The  earl  of 
Chester,  and  also  Riehanlf  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, brother  to  king  Henry  III.,  prepared 
to  measure  lances  with  the  Saracens.'^ 
The  desire  of  crusiiding  was  influenced 
by  events  in  Palesuae.  A  truce  between 
the  sultan  of  Aleppo  and  the  Templars 
ezjiifed  with  the  life  of  the  Muselman 
pnnee ;  and  when  his  socceesor  renewed 
the  war  with  them,  they  sustained  so 
severe  a  defeat,  that  every  eommandery 
in  Europe  sent  them  succour?  ;  and  even 
the  Hospiialians  resolved  to  avenge  the 
deatii  ol  llieir  rivals.  Three  hundred 
knights  and  a  considerable  body  of  sti- 
pendiaries went  from  London.  Preceded 
by  their  prior«  they  left  their  residenee 
in  Clerkenwell  in  military  procession. 
On  their  way  to  the  city's  bridge  they 
received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the 
crowds  of  spectators  ;  and  with  their 
caps  in  their  hands,  they  commended 
themselves  and  their  cause  to  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  t 

The  spirit  of  crusading  burnt  in 
FrancOi  particularly  in  the  middle  and 
southern  provinces.  Thibaud,!  at  once 
count  of  Champagne,  and,  in  right  of  his 
third  wife,  king  of  Navarre ;  Hugh,  duke 
of  Burgundy ;  Henry,  count  of  Bar ;  Pe- 
ter, count  of  Brittany,  and  many  other 
barons,  assembled  at  Lyons,  in  order  to 
concert  the  means  of  giving  effect  to 
their  common  desire.  But  a  legate  of 
the  Pope  internipted  their  councils  with 
annonnrins:  the  commands  of  hi'^  master 
for  the  dissolving  of  the  assen»l)ly,  and 
the  return  of  the  meml)crs  t()  liieir  liomes. 

•  M.  Fari»,  337,  339,  3647yt>.'i^ 

t  M.  Paris,  874.  The  Ho^ntallffRi  eonld  wall 

afibrd  tbis  succour  to  their  companions  in  arms. 
Wrilinq;  the  history  of  the  year  1241,  M.  Paris 
nays  Lliut  tho  Hospitallers  hzd  nineteen  thousand 
manors  in  Christendom,  and  tho  Templars  nine 
thousand.  Now,  although  it  may  ho  dUncuIt  to 
eiitiuiaie  the  value  of  these  estates,  yet  tho  notice 
of  M.  Paris  is  the  firrt  ettempt  at  specification 
in  the  old  writers,  and  deaerree  regard,  at  it 
shows  the  eottpantiva  impoftanoe  of  thafa  two 
orders. 

i  The  poetiyof  thisaiBBisnSBdaMd  ianote 
B  b,  Appeadas. 
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The  Pftrong  remonstrtitcd  n^jinst  this 
versatility  of  opinion  in  an  inrallihie 
guide.  In  obedience  to  papal  commands, 
they  had  resolved  to  take  a  perilous 
journey :  .they  had  collected  stores  of 
provisions  end  arms ;  «nd  the  porehsse 
of  theee  necessaries  had  been  made  by 
the  tale  or  mortgage  of  their  estates. 
The  nuntio  was  rnninnaeliously  disnjiss- 
ed  ;  and  the  impetuous  rauliiiudc  would 
have  exposed  their  feelings  in  open  vio- 
lence, if  they  iiad  aoi  been  restrained  by 
the  grave  and  temporate  clergy.  The 
QoioD  df  purpose  for  a  emsade  seemed 
complete,  when  ambassadors  from  the 
emperor  implored  the  French  barons  to 
wait  till  Frederic  could  ptrpngrihen  and 
lead  their  bands.  Enthusiasm  was  chill- 
ed ;  and  irresolution  had  some  plea  fur 
hopelessness  in  this  attempt  at  procrasti- 
nation. Bnt  most  of  the  nobility  pressed 
forwards  to  Marseilles,  and  hoisted  sail 
for  the  Holy  Land.  Indignant  at  this 
contempt  for  his  wishes,  the  emperor 
prohibited  the  c^^'^'ernors  of  Apulia  and 
Qiher  countries  trom  aflfording  aid  to  the 
Crusaders.  This  measure  prevented 
many  parties  of  cavaliers  from  pursuing 
the  voyage ;  but  it  did  not  impede  those 
fanatical  and  romantic  warriors,  the  king 
of  Navarre,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  conntp  of  Bnr  and  Brittany,  from  con- 
tinuing their  course  to  Acre.*  The 
events  which  had  lately  occurred  in 
Palestine  made  the  task  of  these  barons 
as  arduous  as  any  in  the  fabled  enter- 
prises of  knighthood*  The  kingdom 
Itself  was  to  be  regained,  and  the  holy 
sepulchre  once  more  to  be  redeemed. 

News  of  the  warlike  prepnmtions  of 
Europe  had  been  communicated  to  tlie 
sultan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  fin^^t  moment 
when  the  faith  of  treaties  opposed  not  a 
hostile  course,  he  drove  the  Latins  out 
of  Jemsalem,  and  overthrew  the  tower 
of  David,  which,  until  thai  time,  had 
always  been  regarded  as  sacred  by  all 
classes  of  relijifionists.  After  this  cap- 
ture Camel  died  :  various  princes  of  Sy- 
ria and  Egypt  asserted  their  preten.^ions 
to  the  vacant  throne;  but  the  military 
spirit  was  too  active  among  the  Masel- 
mans,  to  allow  the  Christians  rationally 
to  hope  that  they  should  eventually  profit 
by  these  dissensions.    The  count  ol 

•  M  Paris,  461,  MS,  4M.  SaDtttat,  libTiii. 
pan.  I  i,  cap.  1ft, 


Champagne  advanced  from  Acre  toward* 
Ascalon  with  the  intention  of  repairing 
its  fortifications.  The  war  beaan  by  a 
successful  irruption  of  the  count  uf  Brit* 
tany  into  the  Damascene  territories.  But 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gasa  three  hundred 
Frenchmen,  who  wished  to  imitate  the 
glory  of  the  cavaliers  of  Brittany,  were 
defeated  by  a  smaller  number  of  Turks, 
The  count  of  Montforl  was  slain,  the 
count  of  Bar  was  taken  prisoner;  and 
this  defeat  struck  such  terror  luio  the 
mind  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  that  ho 
relumed  to  Acre.  As  hostilities  had 
failed,  the  French  endeavoured  to  obtain 
their  objects  by  alliance  with  the  San- 
cenian  prinres:  but  ns  tbey  were  with- 
out a  head  or  rcutre  of  union,  tbey  nego- 
tiated like  Huiividuals,  arnl  iorined  alli- 
ances incompatible  wiiii  ihat  unity  of 
design  which  it  was  necesssry  for  them 
to  maintain.  The  Templars  obuined  n 
promise  of  the  restitution  of  the  Holy 
Land,  from  the  emir  of  Karac,  a  depen- 
dant on  the  sultnn  of  Damascus,  by  en- 
gagin?:  on  iheir  parts  to  defend  bun  from 
his  Egyptian  rival.  The  IIospitaller:i« 
the  king  of  Navarre,  the  count  of  Brit- 
tany, and  others,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt.* 

Whilst  the  Christians  of  Asia  were 
busied  in  the  intrigue  of  negotiation,  the 
English  baroti!^  nfsembled  nt  Noriliamp- 
ton,  and  in  ordrr  lo  prevent  ili^'ir  ^pirilual 
lord  from  turning  their  arms  lo  ilie  aid  of 
his  wars  in  Italy  and  Germany  they  re« 
paired  to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  and 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  conduct 
their  leviee  strsight  to  Palestine.  The 
Pope  renewed  his  endeavours  \n  per- 
suade the  English  to  commute  itieir  piety 
for  gold,  but  bis  ministers,  the  Francis- 
cans and  Doiiuuicans,  were  only  treated 
with  contempt ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1240,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,! 

*  Sanutus,  lib.  iii.  pars.  11,  c  15.    M.  Paris, 
474.  Abulfeda,iv.449. 
f  The  Chrifltitn  name  of  the  earl  of  Corowall 

alarmed  the  Saracens.  The  very  word,  Richan!, 
was  dreaded  in  Syria;  so  ^rest  was  the  terror 
which  Citur  Uc  Lion  bad  spread.  M.  WesU 
mimler,  p.  908.  8(H.  Syrian  nutbers  used  lo 
frighten  their  children  into  goodness  by  telling 
them  thnt  kin<^'  KicharJ  %v;ik  roiuiuir.  'I'he  lion- 
hcarte<i  wuinor  wm  aho  druaJcJ  by  horses;  for 
if  a  eonrsef  started,  the  rider  would  exclaitn 
"  dost  thoa  think  that  king  Richard  is  in  dia 
bnab  1" 
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William  Longespee  or  Longs  word,* 
Theodore,  the  prior  of  the  Hoepitalleiw, 
end  many  others  of  the  oobiliiy,  embarked 
at  Dover  for  France.    They  were  iccom- 

nanied  from  London  to  the  sea-coast  by 
king  Henry  and  his  court,  and  iheir  de- 
parture was  blessed  willj  the  prayers 
of  Uie  bust  lops.    The  French  niunarch 
received  the  army  with  distinction  and 
fevoor;  ite  march  through  France  re- 
aembied  a  triamph  by  reaaoa  of  the  con- 
gratulutions  of  the  people,  and  the  em- 
barkation was  compteied  at  Marseilles 
in  defiance  of  the  pruhihition  of  the  Pope. 
*J"he  arrival  of  RichjiJ  and  llie  other 
barons  at  Acre,  look  place  shoriiy  atier 
the  signature  of  the  diicordaiit  treaties 
between  the  Templara  and  the  emir  of 
Karac,  and  the  Hospitallers  with  the 
sultan  of  Egypt.    The  English  were  as- 
tonished to  find  ilint  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  count  nt  Hrm  uiy  had  fled  from 
the  plains  oi  Svna,  wlieii  they  rt^oeived 
iuieiligence  of  liie  deparlure  oi  re-etilorce- 
meota  from  Europe.  The  emir  of  Karac, 
loo,  eooltf  not  fulfil  hie  treaty,  or  even 
restore  to  the  Templars  the  prisoners 
which  had  been  made  in  the  battle  of 
GaaMi*    Richard   marched  to  Jaffa,  bnt 
as  the  sultan  of  Egypt  (then  at  war  with 
the  sultan  of  Damascus)  sent  to  offer 
him  terms  of  peace,  he  prudently  seized 
the  benefits  of  negotiation.    With  the 
eonsent  of  the  duke  of  Borgondy,  the 
mBsier  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  other  lords 
of  high  degree,  he  accepted  a  renun- 
ciation of  Jerusalem,  Beriius,  Nnzrireth, 
Bethlehem,  and  mount  'J'habor,  and  most 
of  the  Holy  J^and.     An  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  to  cement  the  union.  The 
earl  of  Cornwall  retrograded  to  Acra, 
and  unlike  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  left 
Palestine  careless  whether  the  Saracens 
observed  or  despised  their  treaty,  Richard 
look  such  active  measures  th:ii  the  sultan 
of  Egypt  immediately  ratified  tlie  condi- 
tions.   The  great  object  of  the  Crusaders 

*  This  William  Longespee  ww  the  non  of  tho 
earl  of  Sal'ijihury ,  %vho  went  to  tho  Holy  Land  in 
1219.  'i'he  companiun  of  tiic  cari  of  Cornwall 
was  never  earl  of  SelUbarj.  He  eUimerf  the 
earldom,  bat  right  was  not  done  liim.  Dugdalc, 
fiaronaQ;o,  i.  777,  and  Brookes  Catalogue  of 
Kings,  &c.  p.  296,  fol.  1622.  Both  William 
Longespee  uid  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall  were 
profcast'd  heresy  extinguishers.  In  12*35  they 
muuied  Louis  in  bis  wars  against  the  Albi> 
geiisoa« 


seemed  now  lo  be  accompliBhed.  Pales- 
tine helonged  to  the  Chriatiana.  Richard 
returned  to  Europet  end  was  received  in 
every  town  as  the  deliverer  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  From  neglect  or  inability  he 
had  not  induced  the  Templars  to  consent 
to  ///*  completion  of  the  hopes  of  the 
west :  and  in  spleen  and  revenge  the 
cavaher^  renewed  those  unfralernal  ^• 

tereationi  with  other  knighte  which  bed 
hastened  the  inin  of  the  kingdom  in  the 

time  of  Saladin.* 

The  HospiuUers  opened  their  treasury 
for  the  re-edification  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  patriarch  and  clergy  en- 
tered the  sacred  city,  and  reconsecrated 
the  churches.f  For  two  years  Chris- 
tianity was  the  only  religion  adininie> 
tered  in  Jeroealem,  and  the  faithful  be- 
gan to  exult  in  the  apparent  permanent 
downfall  of  infidelity,  when  anew  enemy 
arose  more  dreadful  than  even  the  Musel- 
mip.s.  Tlu  treat  Tartarian  princes, 
Zingis  Kiian  and  his  successors,  had 
obliterated  the  vast  empire  of  Korasm  ; 
and  the  expelled  and  defeated  Tartars 
tied  to  the  south.  The  etorm  rolled  on 
towards  Egypti  Uie  Korasmians  de- 
mand*"! a  settlement :  tlie  sultan  was 
the  only  Mn?;|o(n  prince  who  entered 
into  ireaiits  llii)>e  barbarians;  and 

he  advised  tikeru  lo  fix  themselves  in 
Pa1ettlne4   He  eent  one  of  hit  principal 

*  M.  Paris.  403,  470,  47».  The  public  letter 
of  Richard  contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  Crusade,  p.  50:?— 505,  511,  531.  Sanutus, 
lib.  iii.  para.  1 1,  cap.  16.  William  of  Satiabury 
returned  about  a  year  aAer  Richard.  M.  Paria, 
516.  It  seems  from  the  AiaUe  accounu  that 
theaultan  of  Duma^cus,  and  nut  tbe  sultan  of 
Egypt,  conceded  PalesUue  to  the  l^ranks.  Ma- 
crisi  in  Jomville,  p.  S94.  It  ia,  however,  elear 
that  the  English  were  formidable  as  a  third  perty 
between  the  two  sultans,  and  that  they  made 
much  of  their  political  situation. 

t  M.  Paris,  MS.  Maeriei  in  JolnvtUe.  984. 

i  This  is  the  oeeasion  of  the  Korusmian  war, 
as  appears  from  a  public  letter  of  the  clergy  of 
the  east  to  the  clergy  of  the  west,  preserved  in 
M.  Paris,  p,  S66.  The  master  of  tbe  Hoapilallers 
(p.  648)  eayo  that  the  Korasmisai  were  requested 
and  commanded  by  the  sultan  to  invade  Pales- 
tine. The  emperor  Frederic  (p.  546)  charges 
tho  Tomplara  with  haelev  violated  tho  tfsaty 
which  the  earl  of  Cornwall  hail  made  with  the 
sult^iri  of  Epypt,  urui  truces  to  thnt  cnuse  the 
hostility  of  the  Korasniiuui^.  Though  every 
thing  which  fell  from  tbe  emperor,  respecting  tho 
Templars,  rnu«t  hr  rrrrivivl  vvitli  "suspicion,  on 
account  of  his  indiguauon  agaiudt  them  for 
their  conduct  to  the  German  or  Teutonic  knights, 
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emin t  and  t  lam  body  of^roops  as  their  for  two  days.   Tbe  soldiers  of  Damas* 

guides  and  coa^utors, and  at  the  head  of  CU8  and  Elms  were  soon  slain,  or 
twenty  thousnnd  horse?,  IVarhacan,  the  scattered.  Tlie  loss  of  evrrv  part  of 
Korasmian  general,  enicred  the  Holy  the  army  <jrpat.  nhno-^;  hcymid  ex- 
Land.  The  Christians  in  Jerusalem  ample.  Seldom  had  tlie  J. aims  rued  in 
heard  with  dismay  that  the  Tartarian  one  battle  the  death  of  the  two  grand- 
tempest  had  reached  their  territories.  |  masters  of  St*  John  and  tbe  Temple, 
bo  the  prtneiple  that  it  was  wise  to  Only  siiteen  Hospitallers,  thirty-three 
oppose  ooe  barbarian  to  another,  the  Templtn-.^,  and  three  Teutonic  cavaliers 
kfliglits  summoned  the  sultans  of  Elms  remained  alive  and  free.  These  soldiers 
nnd  Dnm^iscus  to  overthrow  llic  poinmou  fled  to  Acre,  and  that  city  hef'atne  ihe 
ciierny  of  maukmd.  But  the  rcquisi-  refuge  of  the  Christians,  Aiier  !>nvin^ 
tion  was  not  complied  with,  and  it  was  razed  the  ri>riiticatiotis  of  A»eaiun,  and 
evident  from  the  rained  state  of  the  the  castle  of  Tiberias,  the  Korasmians 
walls  that  Jerusalem  was  no  longer!  and  Egyptians  encamped  on  tbe  plains  of 
tenable.  The  Cavaliers,  and  many  of  j  Acre,  devastated  the  country,  and  slew 
the  inhabitants,  abandoned  the  sacred  or  led  into  captivity  all  straggling 
city.  T!ie  Korasmians  entered  it,  spared  Franks,  Jafla  was  next  attacked,  and 
neither  Hves  nor  property,  and  violated  Sir  Walter  de  nrienne,  lord  of  that  city, 
both  Christian  and  Muselman  panruia-  who  had  heen  taken  in  the  late  battle, 
ries.  In  the  wantonness  of  crueUy  iliey  was  exposed  on  a  gallows  to  the  view 
disinterred  the  departed  great,  and  made ,  of  the  inhabiunts,  and  they  were  a»- 
a  eremation  of  venerable  remains.  The  |  sored  of  his  continnance  in  thatiSegrad* 
insulting  fanatics  of  savageness  murdered  ing  situation  until  the  castle  shonld  be 
priests  round  the  altrtr<^.  exclaiming,  surrendered*  But  the  count  in  general 
while  they  stabbed  the  holy  men,  **  let  I  self-oblivion  urged  his  soldiers  to  the 
us  pour  their  blood  on  the  place  where  virtue  of  rtrmness,  and  added  that  no 
they  poured  out  wine  in  eommemoralion  confiden  -'  could  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
of their  crucified  GSod."  Ab  crafty  as  mises  ot  the  furious  and  inexorable 
ferocious,  they  planted  a  banner  of  the  sultan.  The  gallant  Walter  was  led  as 
cross  upon  the  walls,  and,  deceived  by  |  a  captive  to  Cairo,  and  the  Egyptians, 
this  joyful  appearance,  several  thousand  |  incapable  of  admiring  greatness,  basely 
of  the  fugitives  returned  to  the  city,  but  murdered  their  heroic  and  fallen  foe. 
only  to  partake  of  the  miserable  doom  of  |  A  united  force  of  Korasmians  and  Mnme- 
their  friends.*  The  ropentpd  solicitations  lukes  conquerpd  Damascus,  and  Europe 
of  the  Templars  at  1  iLiii  brought  four  i  heard  with  dismay  thai  the  Muselman 
thousand  sbldieis  Irum  their  Syrian ;  power  was  again  consolidating.  But 
allies.  The  united  Christian  and  :  the  members  were  soon  separated,  for 
Muselman  forces  were  so  far  inferior  |  the  aultan  of  Egypt,  faithless  as  croel, 
to  the  Tarters,  that  policy  required  a|  denied  his  allies  a  permanent  setttemeot 
course  of  measures  perfectly  defensive.'  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile.  The  soldiers 
But  the  fury  of  the  patriarch  preeipi-j  of  fortune  flew  to  the  banner  of  the 
tated  the  army  \nuy  the  gulf  of  de-  Dixmnscene  prince,  and  assisted  him  in 
struction.     The  awful  conflict  raged  his  eliortet  to  recover  his  capital.  But 

  the  cause  of  the  Mamelukes  was  felt  as 

yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  red  cr<»s  the  common  interest  of  the  Moelem 
koights  did  commit  such  hottilitiaa,  for  thay  world,  and  all  Syria,  as  well  as  all 

were  frieii.l^  only  with  tlic  sult.in  of  Primriscus  j  £gypl  \n  arms  in  order  tO  eXtCf* 

and  thecrnirofKarae.   'J^heemi>cror  might  be !  northern  barbarians.    In  a 

right  in  hu  facts,  bttt  ka  waa  eaUainly  wrong  in  \  .  „, .  ^  „  ^ 

liiacoMlo«on«.  fat  no  measures  of  the  miliury  ,  general  encrnrrcmenl  the  Korn^mian.^ 
orders  could  hnvp  prevented  the  Korasminna  '  were  defeated  and  seatlered.  Barharan 
from  ravaging  and  destroying  Syria  and  Pales-  was  slain,  and  southern  Asia  recovered 
th»a.  from  its  panic  and  distress.* 

•  On  this  iQlijeet  tae  tbe  Mvenl  letters  in      ^he  superstition  of  a  Piench  kiogr* 

Matthew  Ptina,  quoted  in  the  last  note;  and  _i     /   _  

Macrisi,  p.  ti35.  The  narratives  differ  in  some  j  ♦  Joinville,  209-21 1.  Sanutus,  lib.  iii.  part, 
potato  faspcting  tlia  mode  of  dartrastiMi ;  bat  IS.  cap.  8.  Da  Ghiignes,  livre  U.  K.  Paii^ 
tba  latoU  m  ^laar.  I  ^99,  and  tba  lattaia  alnady  eitad. 
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and  (he  saccesses  of  the  savage  Koras- 
miaiis,  gave  birth  lo  the  eighth  Crusade. 
Pope  InnoccuL  IV.  convoked  a  general 
council  M  Lyons  ;  the  biahop  of  Berilos 
described  ihe  effects  of  the  Ttrtarian 
storm,  wad  left  his  ecclesiastical  brethren 
to  conclude,  whether  one  effort  should 
not  be  made  for  a  restoration  of  things 
to  the  slate  in  which  Richard  carl  of 
Cornwall  had  left  ihem.  li  was  accord- 
ingly resolved  that  a  Crusade  should  be 
preached  ihroDghont  ChrisleiidoiD,  and 
that  for  four  jears  peace  and  serlonsoess 
should  reign  over  Europe.  Such  of  the 
faithful  as  did  not  expose  their  persons 
in  tlie  holy  cause  were  lo  give  the  sub- 
Buiiary  aid  of  treasure;  and  the  contri- 
bution to  be  made  by  the  cardinals  was 
fixed  at  a  tenth,  and  thai  of  the  other  ec- 
clesiastics at  a  twentieth  part  of  their 
yearly  revenues.* 

The  Pope  wrote  lo  Henry  III.  king  of 
England,  urging  iiiin  to  press  on  his 
subjects  the  neressiiy  of  pimishing  the 
Knr:»:»mians.t  Bui  llie  spirit  of  crusading 
raged  more  strongly  in  France  than  in 
any  other  conntry  of  the  west ;  and  it 
revived  in  all  its  fiereeness  of  piety  and 
chivalry  in  Louis  IX.  Agreeably  to  the 
temper  of  the  timeSt  he  had  vowed, 
wfjil;;!  afflicted  by  a  severe  illiirss,  that 
in  case  of  recovery  he  wouM  travel  lo 
the  Holy  Ii  Uid.|:  In  the  delirium  of  his 
fever,  he  had  beheld  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  Saracens ; 
tlie  infidels  were  victorious,  and  the 
brave  king  of  a  valiant  nation  fancied 

s  The  usiitl  privileges  were  grsntad  to  the 
Cru«aJcrs.  M.  Psris,  580—51)5.  givM  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  council  at 
Lyons.  The  subject  is  interesting  to  the  Knglisb 
rnder,  on  aeeoont  of  the  •pirited  reroonstnmces 
of  the  Bng!ii«h  barons  SjErainst  the  ittpodty  of  the 
Romisli  church.  The  [nx  for  the  Pup[>ort  of  the 
Crusade  wui$  warmly  op|iUbcd  at  the  council,  be- 
eame  the  people  remeiubered  lbs  wsy  in  which 
the  Pope  had  applied  their  former  eipntrilnitioiii. 
M.  Pari«,  595. 

-|-  Ryoier,  L  254,  new  edit. 

#  *rhe  enmde  <^  8l  Louie  (the  eighth  ero- 
srulo'  has  for  \u  authorities  M.  Paris,  the  history 
nf  8i,  Louis,  by  Joiuville,  smcschal  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  and  Macrisi,  the  Oricatul  Chronicle  and 
other  Arabic  historians,  collected  and  translated 
'  -  the  Parisian  editors  of  Joinville,  17G1.  Joiij- 
vUtc,  as  a  historian,  is  precisely  of  the  same 
character  as  Villehardouin :  and  fortunately 
Charlee  Da  Fieme  Da  Cinge  enriched  both 
Works  with  numerous  and  valuabU-  notis.  I 
shall  generally  ^uote  Mr.  Johoea'  tranalalioo. 
18^ 


himself  called  upon  lo  avenge  the  defeat.* 
The  victories  ol        Knra«;jinans  were  a 
realization  of  part  ol  his  druam,  and  hit 
preparationa  had  anticipated  the  decreea 
of  the  Lyoneae  eooneil*   The  cross  waa  • 
likewise  taken  by  the  three  royal  brotherSt 
the  countH  of  ArtoiSt  Poitiers,  aad  AnjoQi 
by  tfie  dnke  of  Burgundy,  the  countess 
of  Flanders,  and  her  two  sons,  the  count 
of  St.  Paul,  and  many  other  knighw.f 
By  seriouii  argumeuls  and  bland  persua- 
sions, the  royal  advlsera  endeavonrad  to 
turn  their  master  from  the  perilous  enters 
prise.    But  his  warlike  heroism  and  re* 
ligious  devotion  were  stimulated,  rather 
than  checked,  at  the  thonghls  of  dnrifrer, 
and  he  burnt  with  tlie  noble  dtsirf  of 
wiping  from  his  C6iiuclif:-<iii  the  si^mis  of 
the  timidity  of  Louis  and  i'liilip 

AagU8tu84  If  it  were  the  policy  of  the 
Syrian  Muselmana  to  oppose  the  torrent 
of  success  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
tlie  Korasmians,  the  French,  vrho  saw 
almost  all  the  Holy  Land  laid  de9oIate« 
and  who  were  on  the  point  of  being 
driven  from  it,  were  not  less  animated 
to  defend  a  country,  the  conquest  and 
possession  of  which  had  cost  ihem  so 
much  blood.  The  interests  of  religion, 
the  glory  of  their  arms,  the  necessity  of 
defending  their  colony  in  the  east,  and 

*  This  vow  was  made  aboot  the  year  lS4i, 

.Nangis  and  Chronicle  of  St  Denys,  cited  in  Da 
Canijc's  notcst.  From  the  moment  of  his  resolv- 
ing logo  to  the  Holy  Land,  bt.  Louis  quitted  all 
pomp  of  dreaa:  be  eaehanged  his  purple  tat 
black,  a  royal  for  u  religious  hahit.  During  the 
crusaile  he  ahstaiiied  from  wearing  scarlet,  ▼air, 
or  ermine.  The  example  of  the  niouarch  gave 
tHicaey  lu  the  laws  regardiii|f  simplicity  of  dreai^ 
and  the  lord  of  Joinvjllc  assure?  ui,  that,  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  attending  the  king  on  his 
cmsade,  he  never  once  saw  an  embroidered  coat 
of  arms.  Tlic  French  barons,  however,  when 
resilient  in  Dumietts,  wsre  leae  rigid  in  owiality 
than  in  dress. 

t  M.  Paris,  600,  and  Joinville. 

i  M.  Park  tells  a  atory  aiDguhurly  mdieative 
of  the  king'H  zeal  for  a  crusade  :  "  One  ni;^ht 
during  the  Christmas  festival  (A.  i).  1*^45), 
Looie  eaueed  magnificent  Bieaeaii  fabricated  bj 
u'olilsmiths,  to  be  eewn  on  llw  new  dres^a, 
which,  as  UBual  upon  such  occasioni^,  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  courtiera.  The  next  day  the 
eavaliera  were  aorpriaed  at  the  lellgiooa  orna- 
ments which  had  been  affixed  to  their  cloaks; 
piety  and  loyalty  coinhinrd  to  prevent  them  from 
rciiouuciug  the-  honours  which  had  bcva  thrust 
upon  them,  and  the  good  Ung  obtained  the 
title  of  the  hunter  for  ptlgntaa  and/bher  far 
moo." 
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the  rights  of  property  and  old  ponewiotif  I  Loois  to  France  for  three  yean ;  bat  the 


naturally  led  them  to  new  efforts.* 


money  and  troopa  which  he  sent  to  the 


Seutimenls  of  respect  for  the  king  of  |  Holy  Land  inTigoiated  the  hopee  of  the 

France  were  not  felt  in  his  ronuiry 
alone  ;  the  people  ol  England  revered 
his  name,  and  avowedly  in  imitaiion  ot 


his  example,  the  bishop  ui  Salisbury, 


William  Longespee.t  Walter  de  Lucy,  {  vour  to  itrengthea  tbemselvea,  thej  fail< 


Lilin  Chrii-lians.  The  rank?  of  the  mili- 
tary orders  were  recruited  by  hired 
troops  and  regular  knights  from  the  differ- 
ent stations  in  Europe.    In  one  endea* 


and  many  other  English  noblea  and  gen- 
tlemen, were  crossed.  William  Lon- 
gespee  was,  or  feigned  himself,  poor,  and 

went  to  Rornp  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
Pope.  "  Your  holiness  sees  that  I  am 
signed  with  the  cross  ;  niV  n^nie  is  great 
and  oi  note,  AViliiam  Louges>]iue,  but  my 
fortune  is  not  equal  to  the  dignity  of  my 
family.  The  king  of  England,  my  re* 
lation,  and  liege  lord,  has  bereft  me  of 
the  title  and  estate  of  earl  of  Salisbury  ; 
but  he  has  done  this  judicially,  :^nd  not 
in  his  displeasure,  or  hy  the  inipnl.se  of 
his  will ;  therefore  I  cast  no  blame  on 
him.  But  I  am  compelled  to  ily  to  your 
compassionate  heart  for  aid  in  this  dis^ 
tress.  We  see  that  the  noble  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  although  not  signed 
with  the  cross,  yet,  through  the  favour 
of  your  holiness,  has  received  large  sums 
of  money  from  those  who  are  signed, 
and,  therefore,  i  who  am  signed  and  in 
want,  do  entreat  the  like  kindness." 
Aj  the  Englishman  did  not  require  the 
eoflers  of  the  Vatiean,  the  Pope  received 
him  with  favour,  admired  bis  eloquence 
and  chivalric  accomplishments,  and  gave 
him  letters  oMicense  to  plunder  his-  cru- 
sading countrymen.  Lontjespec  rtiurned 
to  England,  and  extorted  more  than  a 
thousand  marks  from  the  religious,  while 
the  less  scrupulous  or  more  powerful 
earl  of  Cornwall  was  insatiable  in  his 
avarice,  and  gained  from  one  archdeacon 
alone,  six  hundred  pounds. f 

Political  circumstances^  detained  St. 

*  De  Guignes,  iv.  112.  The  soDgs  of  the 
minstrels  reflected  the  ofnaimi  6t  the  age ;  and 
wc  have  evidence  from  e  chanson  of  Rotebeuf, 
a  Fronrh  rhymer  of  the  thirteenth  rmUiry,  thnt 
the  world  were  not  only  weary  of  crusading,  but 
•aw  the  folly  of  it.  The  rabject  ie  diaeoawd  by 
a  C  rusader  and  a  Non-emaeder.  See  Appuidiz, 
Note,  O  c. 

t  The  fame  William  Longeapee  who  had  ac- 
eompamed  Ridnnl,  earl  <^  CoiinvalI»  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  voar  1210. 

t  M.  Paris,'  G38,  639. 

^  M.  Pari*,  578, 6i6.  The  Popo  and  the  king 
BMde  the  deigy  of  Fnass»  lor  tares  years,  con- 


ed. In  former  wara,  the  cafaliers  who 
died  on  the  field«  and  those  who  were 
made  prisoners,  were  considered  equally 

lost  to  the  cause,  for  tltp  order  of  which 
they  were  members  never  Uiouglil  of  ran- 
somin£j  iheir  brt  ihreii.  Ikit  at  this  exi- 
gent moment  rules  were  made  to  betid  to 
circumstances,  and  a  deputation  of  the 
Hospitallers  and  Templars  waited  on  the 
sultan  of  Egypt:  but  he  rejected  their 
offers  of  gold.  He  expressed  his  detee* 
lation  of  a  perfidious  class  of  men  who 
would  formerly  have  hctmyed  their  em- 
peror. *'  Their  mutual  aninjosiiv  is 
btronger  than  liieir  iiaired  of  liicir  eoe- 
mies.  l*he  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
are  both  traitors  and  cowards*  They 
violated  the  treatv  which  I  made  wiih 
the  king  of  £ngland*s  brother,  whom 
they  called,  in  contempt,  the  hoy.  In 
the  last  great  batt!f  their  standard-bearer 
was  the  first  man  who  lied.  liy  tlie 
rules  of  military  knighta  the  captice  and 
girdle  are  all  that  should  be  offered  ae  a 
ransom,  and  I  will  not  strengthen  their 
numbers  by  accepting  their  money. 
God  has  delivered  them  into  my  hands, 
and  I  will  pnnish  them."  After  thip  in- 
terview, the  Egyptian  ministers  assured 
the  envoys,  that  the  only  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  release  of  their  friends  was  the 
intercession  of  the  emperor.  The  eul- 
tan  loved  and  esteemed  him,  and  the 
slightest  expression  of  his  will  would  be 
followed  by  immediate  gratification.* 

On  the  12th  of  June,  V2  i8,  Louis,  at- 
tended by  his  three  brotlier«,  went  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  and  received 
from  the  Pope's  legale  the  oriflamme,t 

tribute  a  tenth  of  their  revpnaes  fiw  the  servke 
of  the  crusade.    M.  Paris,  620. 

*  Theae  loteresttDg  dicaniiteiioes  lesfiectiiig 
the  friendship  between  the  enip<>ror  and  the 
sultan  of  Ec^ypt,  are  record<^l  Hy  M.  Pari*, 
p.  0 1 0.  in  a  leuer  of  the  Bultan  to  the  Pope,oa 
the  subject  of  m  negotietioii  (a  freitleee  one)  ftr 
peace,  he  mentions  his  own  friendship  and  that 
of  his  father  for  the  emperor.  M.  Patie,  esi. 
CSee  ante,  p.  202. 

f  The  oiUlaauaib  or  awea  fianaiaa  was  fhs 
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the  alms'  purse,  and  pilgrim's  gtaiT.  He 
railed  from  France  ai  the  end  of  August, 
and  arrived  in  September  at  Cyprua,  the 
appointed  rendezvous  for  hie  barons  and 
their  Tataala**  The  king  remained  eight 
month"  in  Oyprii*.  employed  in  organ- 
iziiJii  ins  iiQop-,  in  works  of  piety,  and 
pariicularly  in  healin]^  the  breaches  in 
charity  between  lUe  military  orders. 
The  Venetiaoi  and  other  people  assisted 
the  French  with  proviaiona;  on  one 
occasion  the  aupplies  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  preaerved  the  army,  and  the 
grateful  king  implored  the  Pope  to  ab- 
so\\e  a  man  who  h:u\  been  benevolent  to 
liie  soldiers  of  ilie  church.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  a  Tarlariau  prince  appeared 
before  Louie,  offering  their  master*?  aid 

banner  of  the  abbot  and  monMtery  of  St.  Deny*. 
It  was  carried  by  the  counts  of  Vixen  and  Pon- 
ti>ii»e,  who  were  lUu  ieadtirj  ot  the  vassals  of  that 
chttf«h  till  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  First,  or  of 
Iris  ton  Louis  the  Flit,  who  liccame  counts  of 
Vixen.  From  that  time  tlic  French  kin^s  were 
protectors  of  the  church  of  St.  Denys,  but,  as  ihe 
saiAl  himself  was  protector  of  tbs  kingdom,  the 
king  carried  into  the  public  wars  the  standard 
of  him  whose  aid  they  invoked.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  Vfl.  the  white  ensign  superseded  the 
of  the  oriflamme.     The  standard  of  8t. 


to  root  the  Saracens  and  Pagans  out  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  king  cent  a  magni- 
ficent pteaent  to  hia  ally,  in  order  to  bribe 

him  to  become  a  Christian.  Two  black 
monks,  who  understood  the  Arabic  ian* 
guage,  werecharcTPd  with  ihe  missionary 
office,  and  their  eloquence  and  embroid- 
ered representation  of  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  were  to  elTect  the 
eottveraion  of  the  Scythian  tavage'  and 
hi» court.*  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1249,  the  soldiers  of  Loaia  were  moe- 
tered,  and  his  ships  prepared  for  sea; 
fifty  thousand  men  formed  his  military 
force,  and  eijjhleen  hundred  was  thb 
number  of  his  tranMporls,  palandnrs,  and 
store  ships.  They  set  sail  for  Egypt; 
a  etorm  separated  the  fleet;  and  the 
royal  difiaion,  in  which  were  nearly 
three  thousand  knicrhts  and  their  men  at 
arms,  arrived  off  Damietta. 

The  shore?  were  lined  hy  the  sultan's 
troops,  who  ;iiionished  llie  French  by 
the  clangour  of  trumpets  and  brazen 
drums.    The  heralds  of  the  king  ui 
Prance  ^inatantly  went  to  the  8ultan« 
Nodgemeddin  (a  son  of  Camel)  near 
Aahmoom,  and  spared  no  langoage  of 
exaggeration  in  describing  the  power  of 
Deny?,  like  all  other  church  banners,  wn^^  Flit  '  iheir  master.     The  only  way  to  avoid 
in  dilferent  parts  from  the  bottom,  ornamcutQ^  j  the  tempest  was  to  receive  priests  who 
with  fringes,  and  fsatened  at  the  top  of  a  pike  by  |  would  teach  the  Christian  religion  to  the 


across  bar  that  kept  it  cxtenilcd.  The  I  unco 
was  gilded,  jind  the  colour  of  the  materials  of 
the  standard  was  red :  from  these  circumstances 
the  name  of  tha  OrillaiiiBie  was  given  to*ih« 
staodaid.  Menage,  Diet  Btyniol.  and  Dn 
Oaoge,  Dissert.  18. 

*  Among  other  noblemen  who  joined  Louis, 
was  the  aeoMdial  of  Champagne,  and  aboot 
twenty  knights.  Before  Joinville*s  ship  leA 
Marseilles,  the  priests  and  clerks  on  bofird 
chanted  bjmns,  and  the  mariners  set  their  sails 
in  tiw  naoM  of  Qod.  Whan  they  were  ont  of 
•tgbt  of  land,  the  seneschal  thought  that  a  man 
mii«t  I'P  n  qreat  fool,  wlio  phould  put  himself 
ioio  mariume  dangers,  who  has  wronged  any 
one,  or  has  any  mortal  dns  on  his  conseienoe ; 

for  when  ho  goes  to  sleep  in  the  cvcninc.  he 
knows  not  if  in  the  morning  ho  mnv  not  fnid 
hiouelf  uttder  the  Hea."    For  two  nights  unii  u 
day  they  endeavoured  to  pass  a  hnge  moontain 
off  BarbsTy.     A  cHscrect  churchman  relieved 
their  distress,  by  the  assurance,  that  in  case  of 
any  unpleasant  circumstance  in  bis  parish,  all 
was  est  to  rights  by  making  a  proceasion  three 
tiroes  on  n  f^nturrl  iy.    This  fact  was  mentioned 
on  a  biiturday,  and  accordingly  n  procession  was 
■Hide  Toond  the  masts  of  the  ship  ;  t^uch  men  as 
were  UI  wevs  suppoitod.    Faith  had  its  rewurd, 
for  the  mountain  was  soen  loss  sight  Join- 
viU«,p.  116, 118. 


people  of  Egypt  :t  otherwise  he  would 
puraue  them  efery  where,  and  God 

-- 

*  Johiville,  ISO. 

t  It  was  very  seldom  that  the  Christians  thought 
of  converting  the  Muselmans,  When  the  swofd 
fiuled,  then  they  raiorted  to  argnmenta.  The 

occasion  will  excuse  me  from  departing  from 
rhronological  order,  and  saying,  thnt  in  the  vrnr 
1285,  Pope  Uonorius  IV.  in  his  design  to  con- 
vert the  SsmetOB  lo  Christiani^,  wished  to 

,  establish  schoola  at  Paris  for  the  tuition  of  people 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages, 
agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  his  predecessors. 
In  every  sahssqeent  project  for  a  Cmsade.  it 
was  always  propos^ed  to  instruct  the  Saracens 
swfrrd  in  hand.    The  council  of  Viennc  in  1312 
recommended  ihe  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  schools,  as  the  wi^  to 
recover  the  Holv  I.;ind,    It  was  accordingly 
ordered  that  there  should  be  professors  of  the 
Hebrew,  Uhaldue,  and  Arabic  tongues  in  Home, 
Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca :  and 
that  the  lenrnrtl  shmlil  iranslafo  into  T,:!Tin  the 
best  Arabic  books.    It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  that  this  decree  was  acted  upon.  He 
founded  the  royal  college,  and  sent  even  into  the 
east  for  bonks'.    Srr  Du  Boulay,  HisLde  i'Uni- 
versit^  de  Paris,  tom.  iii.  page  473* 
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■boold  decide  oo  whom  the  country 
ehoold  be  ipren.  The  sultan  replied 
that  he  aleo  knew  the  use  of  arms,  and 
like  the  French,  inherited  valour.  The 
cause  of  the  Mucclinans  wus  that  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  Koran  declnred,  that  they 
who  made  war  unjustly  i^hould  perish. 
The  armies  of  the  Christiana  might  be 
more  numeroas  than  the  Mameluke 
hands ;  but  the  word  of  God  also  said, 

How  often  have  most  numerous  «r- 
mies  been  destroyed  by  a  handful  of 
sokliers!"* 

Some  of  the  knights  wished  to  dissuade 
the  king  from  laadiug,  till  the  appearance 
of  their  brethren  in  arms :  but  the  remem- 
brance of  the  late  storm  made  him  dread 
further  maritime  dangers.  Accordingly, 
on  the  second  day  after  their  arrival, 
Louis  commanded  the  disembarkation: 
he  himself  ieappf!  into  the  water  ;  his 
shield  was  su^ipended  I'roi:^  hi<i  neck,  his 
helmet  was  on  his  head,  and  his  lance  on 
his  wrist.  His  soldiers  followed  him  to 
the  shore ;  and  the  Saracens,  panio-etnick 
at  their  boldness  and  determination,  made 
but  a  slight  show  of  delence,  and  fled 
into  the  interior  of  ihe  country.  Al- 
though Damietta  was  bellcT  prepared  tor 
a  siejffft  than  in  those  days  \\\\eu  it  had 
sustained  an  ailack  of  eighltieu  months' 
duration,  yet  the  garrison  sought  safety 
in  the  fleetness  of  their  horses.  They 
were  received  at  Cairo  with  the  indigna- 
tion which  their  cowardice  merited  ;  and 
the  ?uUan  (who  had  repaired  thither 
from  Ashmoum)  siraiiL'Ied  fifty  of  the 
chiefs.  The  people  ot  Damietta  loaded 
themselves  with  their  most  jvaluable 
effects,  set  fire  to  the  part  of  the  city  in 


the  army :  md  he  retained  to  himself  the 
rest  of  the  moveable  booty.* 
Neither  the  religious  character  of  the 

war,  nor  the  importance  of  preserving 
military  discipline,  had  any  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  the  holy  warriors.  The  barons 
emulated  each  other  in  the  splendour  of 
theii  banquets,  and  the  commonalty  aban- 
doned themselTes  to  the  lowest  vices. 
So  general  was  the  immorality,  that  the 
king  could  not  stop  the  foul  and  noxious 
torrent. t     The  Saracens  effected  that 
change  which  considerations  of  virtue 
could  not  accomplish  :  for  their  gradually 
accumulating  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damietta  made  the  Christians  return  to 
watchfulness  and  order.  The  hope  of  the 
reward  of  a  piece  of  gold  for  an  enemy^s 
head,  inspirited  the  Muselmans  to  many 
enterprises  of  difficulty  and  danger  ;  but 
Lonif  prevented  at  length  their  inciirsiond 
into  his  camp,  for  he  surrounded  U  wiih 
deep  ditches,  and  tiis  cross-bow  men 
galled  the  approaching  parties  of  Musel- 
msn  cavalry.   The  French  looked  with 
impatience  for  the  count  of  Poitiers  and 
the  arriere  ban  of  France,  the  remainder 
of  the  force  which  had  sailed  from  Cyprus, 
and  had  been  driven  to  Acre  in  llie  tem- 
pest.+    Al  the  recommendation  of  the  se- 
neschal ol  Champagne,  the  three  proces- 
sions of  the  worthy  dean  of  Maura  were 
ordered  ;$  and  before  the  third  Saturday  the 
count  of  Poitiers  reached  Egypt';  and,for> 
tunately  for  him,  says  Joinville,  he  did  not 

♦  Thia  r^«iduc  was  not  worth  more  ih-in  six 
thousand  iivres.    Louis  drew  great  obloquy  to 
hitnself  by  dividing  the  plander  ia  a  maoiier 
whieh  the  good  old  customs  of  the  Cmsades 
not  warrant.    Joinville,  120 — 12R. 

t  Lea  barons,  cbovaliers,  et  auUes,  <}ui  deuwent 


which  their  merchandize  and  plunder  ^^{f  bien  gaid^  kor  bien,  «t  IVoir  espergn^ 
were  collected,  and  then  took  flight  for  pour  s'en  secottcir  an  lieu  et  en  lem|M,aa  pria> 
Cairo.t   Louis  fixed 


his  residence  m 
the  citv  ;  a  Christian  government  was 
e"«tablislu(i  ;  ami  the  clergy,  agreeably  to 
old  custom,  purilitd  the  mosques.  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage,  one-third  part 
of  the  spoil  should  have  been  allotted  to 
the  general  in  chief,  and  the  remaining 
portions  had  been  usually  divided  among 
the  pilgrims  :  but,  at  the  suggestion  of 
ihe  p'ltri^rrh  of  Jeru.^alem,  Louis  ordered 
thai  liie  corn  and  provisions  should  form 
a  magazine  for  the  common  benefit  of 

•  Macrbi,  239,  &c. 

t  JuiuvUl^  12fi,  dtc*   Maecisi,  239,  Ac. 


drent  i  faire  grans  bnnqupts  Ips  anfls  aux  autre* 
en  habondanco  de  viaudes  dclicieuses.  £t  ia 
common  )K!uple  se  print  i  foraer  el  vJoler  fem* 
mes  et  filles.  Dont  de  ce  advint  grant  mat 
Car  il  failut  que  lo  roy  en  donnant  ron^'i^  i 
tout  plain  dc  scs  gens  ct  officicrs.  Car  Miiai  que 
la  bon  roy  me  diet,  tt  troove  jneqnea  &  nng  fgtti 
de  pierre  pr^s  et  k  I'entour  Jf  son  paveillon  plo- 
sicurs  Vordcniv,  que  fsf»«  gons  tcnoient  Et 
d'autrod  mauix  y  avoit  plus,  qu^  cu  ut>l  qu'il  eust 
jam£s  van.  Joinvills,  Hist  du  Bey  Saint  Leys, 
p.  32,  edit.  Piiris,  IfifiS. 

i  This  is  Joinville  s  account :  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  mistaken  in  a  matter  of  this  nature : 
but  Vincent  de  Bcauvois  and  Nangis  say  that 
ihe  count  of  Poitiers  left  Franrr  in  the  middle 
of  August,  and  flailed  direct  to  l>aimetta. 
§  See  note,  p.  310,  ante. 
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amte  eailier,  for,  Sunns  tba  •|>aee  of 

the  two  preceding  Satardayi,  theie  had 
been  such  continued  storuM  at  sea  before 

Dnniipttn,  that  twelve  score  vessels,  great 
and  small,  were  wrcrkod  and  sunk,  and 
their   crewa  drowncJ.       The  French 
also  were  joined  bv  two  hundred  En- 
glish  knights,  led  by  William  Longespee, 
whose  valour  rote  on  every  call  to  war 
againat  the  Muselnaiia.t    Some  of  the 
barons  in  tlie  coaDcil  atDamietta  thought 
thnt  it  would  be  wIfc  to  attempt  tlie  city 
and  port  of  Alexandria  ;  but  the  count  of 
Arlois  and  ifie  most  enlerpri?ing  spinls 
proposed  that  they  should  advance  to 
Grand  Cairo  iiaelf.   The  king  adopted 
the  opiuiona  of  hia  brother;  and  at  the 
cloee  of  November,  the  army  commenced 
its  march  to  the  eapiul  of  £gypt.  Until 
their  approach  to  the  vicinity  of  IVIas- 
«nnrn,  t!ipv  overcame  the  open  and  in- 
sidious f  [iiiiiiv  of  ihc  Saracens.  Soon 
after  Ui^  departure  from  Damiella,  liie 
king  accepted  the  proffered  aid  of  five 
liundred  horaemen  of  the  aoltan,  and 
commanded  his  army  to  respect  their 
guides.    Vainly  thinking  that  this  order 
was  inflf'xible  to  circumstances,  llie  Sara- 
cens attacked  the  Templars,  who  formed 
the  van  of  the  army.    Bui  the  valiant 
knights  rallied  round  iheir  giand  master, 
and  invoking  God  to  aid  them  in  this 
perilotta  conjuncture,  they  mahed  upon 
and  destroyed  their  treacherous  foes. 
Sacedeen,!  the  Egyptian  emir,-and  his 
army  were  encnmpet!  nn  tho  opposite 
side  of  the  Ashmoum  (mm  il,  wlncti  the 
French  in  vain  endeavoured  to  cross. 
Under  the  cover  of  two  chas-chaleils  ihey 
commenced  a  eanaeway  over  the  eanal : 
bnl  the  Saracens  mined  in  a  day  the  work 
of  n  month  ;  and  even  croaaed  the  Nile 
by  one  of  the  passages  which  were  fami- 

^  Joittvin«,  lSO,&e. 

f  M.  P.irifi,  644,  678.  While  Longespce  was 
in  the  Holy  Land,  Henry  FII.  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Pope,  had  the  Crusade  preached  in  Ettgr 
land,  and  wrote  to  th&  Irish  biabopa,  desiring 
thpm  to  prcarh  it  in  their  rpspootivc  diocesses. 
The  result  doen  not  appear*    Kymer,  i.  274. 

i  NodgcmedJin  died  shortly  before  the  Uhria* 
tiaiw  left  DamitMa.  Sacedeen  was  only  the 
oornmnndcr  of  tho  Eifyptian  forces,  whom  fhi^ 
widow  of  the  late  luttan  and  her  friends  had  ap- 
pointed. Every  thing  wm  done  in  the  name  of 
Nodgcmeddin,  because  his  non,  Toorun  Shah, 
wa^  not  arrived.  Sacedecn's  militarv  qiTrtlifirs 
bad  gained  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
die  ampeior  FraMCi 


liar  to  them,  and  gave  battle  to  the  enemy. 
The  connta  of  Anjon  and  Poitieri  fe- 
pulsed,  bnt  could  not  root  them ;  for  their 

military  machines  enabled  themtO^m^D 
on  the  defenaive.*   The  ships  on  the 
sen-roast  were  atrippf^d  of  nil  their  sprirs 
limbers  ;  and,  at  an  irameni^e  co?t.  lu  o 
new  chas-chateils  were  erpcird.    But  on 
the  very  day  they  were  set  up,  the  Sara- 
oena  burnt  then  with  the  Greek  fire.t 
The  Chriatiana  had  now  no  hope  of 
paaaing  the  canal  by  meana  of  a  cause- 
wny  ;  but  their  despair  was  relieved  by 
a  iJedoween,  who  oflerrd,  for  the  remm- 
pense  of  five  hundred  besants,  to  sliow 
them  a  ford.    The  impetuous  count  of 
Artoia  offered  to  elfect  a  passagt-,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  two  military  ordere, 
to  aecnre  the  march  of  the  army.  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  important  charge ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  hundred 
knipht,«,  and  William  T/onj2;^espec  an(l  his 
troops,  he  followed  tlie  steps  of  the  guide. 
They  threw  themselves  into  the  water  ; 
and,  after  having  overcome  some  slight 
reaiatanee  of  the  Tnrka,  moanled'  the 
oppoaite  bank.   The  eoant  pnrabed  the 
foea  even  as  far  as  their  camp.  Fortune 
accompanied  his  steps,  and  the  infidela 
fled.    Some  concealed  themselves  for  a 
while  in  Massoura,  and  many  sought 
remote  distances.    If  the  count  of  Artoia 
hadUatened  to  the  counsels  of  the  leadera 
of  the  military  friaia and  rednsroaaknighta, 
he  would  not  have  advanced  from  the 
river  until  the  main  body  of  the  army 
arrived.    By  sad  experience  they  knew 
that  bravery  and  cowardice  wore  per- 
petually vncinatiiiir  m  the  breasU  of  the 
Turks,  and  tliat  lury  generally  succeeded 
panic.    The  aight  of  Massoura,  deserted 
by  many  of  ita  inhabilania,  could  not  be 
viewed  with  calmness ;  and  ardent  he* 
rotam  regarded  prudence  aa  the  maak  of 
pusillnnimitv.    To  llie  rcpre^entitions  of 
the  g^rarul  ni;istrr  ot  tho  Templars,  that 
the  llight  of  the  Turivs  proceeded  only 

♦  The  torrent'?  of  Greek  fire  alarmc'!  tho 
Christians,  and  destroyed  their  cats.  A  terrified 
spectator  deecrtbed  this  fire  ta  in  appearance  like 
a  taifs  ton  ;  and  ite  tail  was  of  the  length  of  • 
lontr  «|K»nr  :  the  noise  which  it  mndc  rf^'^mHrd 
thunder ;  and  it  seemed  a  great  dragon  of  lire 
6ying  through  the  air.  Johiville  aprakt  of  tiie 
Greek  fire  aa  if  it  had  been  hitherto  unluiown  to 
the  Frank!).  On  the  contrnry,  tho  Tnrko  had 
used  it  even  in  the  first  Crusade. 

t  Johivilla^  184—188. 
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Croni  sn  •oeidental  itarm,  «ad  not  s  per^ 

mmieni  impressioo  of  terror,  the  count 
replied,  lhai  such  an  opinion  oouhl  only 
spring  from  treachery.  *'  h  is  not  wiih- 
oul  reason,**  he  euiitinucd,  ♦*  that  we 
have  been  repeatedly  luid  iliai  lUe  'l'em> 
plars,  wad  Hospiiallerit  to  show  their 
own  importance,  end  to  exhaust  the  cof- 
fers of  Europe,  prevent  a  conclusion 
from  being  put  to  the  war.  For  fear  of 
beinu"  suhjeet  to  the  western  kin^s,  they 
have  eiiiier  poisoned  many  lords  and 
princes,  or  delivered  them  into  the 
baods  of  the  enemy.  Who  is  tiiere  that 
does  not  know  with  what  diffienlty  the 
emperor  Frederic  escaped  their  snares 
and  ambushes  ?**  In  a  noble  manner  of 
Diixed  dignity  and  indignation,  the  Chris- 
tian knighis  replied,  "  Do  you  think, 
great  prince,  that  we  have  abandoned 


and,  with  ability  equal  to  his  eptrit, 
plaeed  a  body  of  troops  In  such  a  station, 

as  to  intercept  the  communication  be- 
tween the  count  nnd  the  kin?.  The  sol- 
diers in  Ma«^oLira  engaged  the  French. 
The  inhabitants  partook  of  the  perils  of 
the  day,  and  poured  upon  their  enemy, 
with  deadly  effect,  burning  coals,  bollinc 
water,  and  stones.  The  count  survived 
not  to  witness  ail  the  dreadful  issues  of 
his  rashness.  Willi:\m  liOnjjpypee  and 
a  nnmerous  band  of  gallant  men  also 
perished.*  The  grand  mn^ter  of  St. 
John  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands;  and 
the  master  of  the  Templars  was  happy 
in  escaping  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  Oo 
the  side  of  the  enemy  Sacedcen  was 
slain ;  but  his  station  waf  quickly  filled 
by  a  chief  of  equal  bravery  and  conduct. 
The  king  and  his  army  cro'^sed  the  foni, 


our  fortunes  and  homes,  that  we  have  and  prevented  the  total  rouiof  the  Chris- 
talten  the  religious  habit  in  a  strange  tian^.  ii is  baulc-axo  and  German  swnrdf 
kod,  only  to  betray  the  cause  of  God,  I  dealt  death  wherever  Uiey  fell.  The 
and  to  lose  our  own  salvation  ?*'     Dis*  j  valiant  roaster  of  the  Templars  was  slain 

play  your  banner,*'  exclaimed  the  master  in  this  renewed  engagement.  Egyptian 

and  Christian  annalists  have  claimed  the 
honour  5md  rewnrds  of  victory  for  their 
res pective  sides  ;  but  in  truth  the  result 


of  ihc  Templars  to  his  standard-bearer, 
**  arms  and  death  must  deride  our  fate 
and  honour.    We  were  iavincil>le  while 


we  were  united  ;  but  a  spirit  of  division  ,  of  the  battle  appcarb  to  have  been  indeci- 
will  destroy  us."  William  Longs  word  8ive.|  The  Saracens,  however,  cut  off 
interposed  with  the  language  of  concilia-  all  communications  between  8t  Loai* 
tioo,  urging  the  claims  to  attention  which  and  Daraietta.  Famine  and  disease 
the  experienced  grand  master  possessed  :  peared  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  the 
but  opposition  still  further  inflamed  the  French  described  the  latter  of  these  evils 


rage  of  the  count;  and,  in  the  delirium 
of  )i;i>-inn,  he  transgressed  the  bounds 
oi  ciiivairous  courtesy.  *'  Behold  the 
oowardice,*'  he  exclaimed,  of  those 
men  who  wear  tails.*  How  happy  it 
would  be  for  ns  If  the  army  were  quit  of 
them.**  Longsword  would  not  show 
that  he  ft  h  the  insult,  and  mildly,  yet 


as  having  sprung  from  a  pt'stilenlial  air 
emitted  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
friends  and  foes,  and  from  eating  eel 
pouts  which  had  fed  on  corpses  in  the 
river.$    Negotiations  for  peace  were 


*  Joinville  places  the  nomber  that  the  Freadk 
lost  at  three  hondred  knighta:  the  Oriental 

Chronicle  says  one    thousand  four  honttreJ. 
firmly,  observed,     Count  Robert,  I  u  ill   According  to  M.  Paria,  p.  686,  of  the  military 


go  so  far  in  danger  to-day,  that  you  shall 
not  even  dsre  to  touch  the  tad  of  my 
horse."  The  soldiers  rushed  into  Mas- 
■oura ;  and  heroic  euvy  mocked  at  disci* 
pline  and  co-operation.  But  the  enemy 
seeing  their  squadrons  scattered,  recover- 
ed courage;  and  tfie  prpen  flrindard  of 


prophet  was  raised  in  sign  of  fero-  '  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^j,  j^ed  up  the  flosh  on  one's  \c^s  to 


the 

cions  hostility.  With  all  the  appalling 
dm  of  Tartarian  war,  the  Mamelukes 


orders,  only  three  Tanpitis,  ibar 
and  three  Tcutonie  knights  sorviwd. 

•j"  The  German  «won?«'  wort*  umaWy  lni):r,  and 
are  mentioned  in  op|H>6ttion  to  Uie  short  »wiitiid 
of  the  Frsndi.  Da  Canis  on  JofaiviUe,  3t8« 
i  Joinville.  155.  Maerisi,  847. 
§  From  this  poisonous  diet,  "and  from  the 
bad  air  of  a  country  where  it  scarcely  ever  raiu^ 
th«  whole  muf  WM  infected  by  m  ehockint  die- 


the  bone,  and  our  wkins  hocame  tanned  as  black 
as  the  ground,  or  like  an  old  boot  that  has  laog 


burst  upon  the  French.    The  count  of        behind  acofler.   In  addition  to  this  miser- 


Artois  rallied  hia  forces  in  the  town. 

The  Etjypiian  chief  invested  Massoura ; 
•  ttoeaott  Dd. 


able  disortlcr,  thoBc  afflicted  by  it  h  j  J  nnother 
pore  complaint  in  iho  mouth,  from  eating  eel 
pouts  that  rotted  the  gums.  Very  few  eea|ieil 
deattt  that  wera  attsckad,  and  the  snisst  wjmf' 
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opened  between  the  eonlending  poweit, 

end  the  exchange  of  the  lordship  of  Je- 
msalein  for  that  of  Damietta  formed  the 
basis  of  the  trrntv.  The  kinfj  ofTered 
either  of  his  brothers  as  a  hostage  lor  ilie 
ijelivery  of  Damietta  to  the  P^gyptians; 
but  the  suitaa  objected,  and  all  hopes 
of  peaee  were  ebaodonedt  became  the 
Chrietiaes  would  not  conaent  to  the 
delitery  of  their  king  as  the  hostage. 
The  miserable  condition  of  the  French 
army  not  only  forbnd  al!  thonchts  of  vic- 
tory, but  imperatively  called  lor  n  retreat 
to  Damietta.  The  retreat  was  ordered  ; 
but  those  who  attempted  it  by  the  river 
were  takee  by  the  enemyi  and  the  fate  of 
such  aa  procaeded  by  land  waa  equally 
diaaairoos.  While  tbej  were  occupied  in 
constriiriin^  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  the 
MuseimatK-,  entered  the  ramp  and  mur- 
dered llie  siclc.  The  valiant  Louis, 
liiuugh  oppres$eed  with  the  general 
ealemity  of  disease,  sustained  boldly, 
with  Sir  Godfrey  de  Sergioea,  the  ahoek 
of  the  enemy,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  them,  resolved  to  perish  in 
defending  his  troops.  Tlie  brave  Scr- 
gines,  who  never  left  him,  succeeded  nl 
last  in  drawiiitr  luni  from  the  foe,  anti 
eonducteU  Imij  to  a  village,  where  lus 
baeilode  and  wounda  aunk  him  into  in- 
aenaibility  and  helpleaaneaa.  In  that 
state  the  Huaelmans  made  him  priaoner. 
C  li rirlca,  count  of  Anjou,  Alphon^us  of 
Poitiers,  and  indeed  all  tfie  nobility  foil 
into  the  enemy*8  hands.  The  suUnn 
clothed  the  king  and  the  nobles  with 
robes  of  honour,  and  treated  them  with 
kindneaa  and  generosity.*  But  many 
of  the  -nnfortonafe  men  who  were  ill, 
and  therefore  uaeleaaf  were  killed  by 
their  new  masters,  in  defiance  of  the 
command  of  Sabdin,  and  the  general 
usage  of  oriental  nations,  not  to  put  to 

tofiM  of  its  being  fatal  was  a  ble«Uing  at  the 
noae.**-~**  Th«  barben  wan  obliged  to  cut  away 
large  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  Rums  to  enable 
the  patient  to  eat.  It  wfi3  pitiiul  to  hear  the 
cries  and  groans  of  those  on  whom  the  operation 
waa  performed :  thej  seemed  like  to  the  eriea 
of  women  in  labour,  and  I  cannot  express  the 
great  concern  all  £tlt  who  heard  lliem/'  Join> 
vUIe,  159,  162. 

*  Joinville,  16S,  fte.  De  Guigncs,  iv.  117, 
119.  x\ftcr  saying  that  be  was  taken  prisoner, 
the  scncsichal  of  Champagne  dcacribes  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion.  **  1  aoun  bcggn  to  tremble,  so 
that  my  teeth  chatlaned  as  wall  ftom  the  fHghl  I 
had  as  from  lha  disoider."  Joinville,  166. 


death  any  one  to  whom  they  had  glten 

bread  and  salt*  Other  prisoners  saved 
their  lives  by  renouncing  their  religion  ; 
the  Saracenic  commander. indulged  the 
fanaticism  of  his  people  by  allowing  the 
converts  to  be  received,  though  he  well 
remembered  the  sage  remark  of  Saladin, 
that  a  Chriatian  waa  ncTcr  known  to 
make  a  food  Moalem,  nor  a  good  Sara- 
cen a  Christian.*  So  great  were  the 
calanaities  of  the  French  in  this  attempted 
retreat,  that  twenty  thousand  were  made 
captives,  and  seven  thousand  were  slain 
or  drowned. 

As  a  ransom  for  the  noble  prisonera 
the  aultan  offered  lo  accept  of  aome  of 
the  baronial  caadea  In  Paleattne,  or  thoee 
which  belonged  to  the  Templars  and 
Honpitalians.  But  the  King  and  his 
peers  replied  that  the  liege  lord,  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  would  never  consent 
tiiai  a  Pagan  or  Tartar  should  hold  any 
fief  of  him  ;  and  that  no  cesaion  of  too 
property  of  the  knighte  eould  be  madov 
for  the  govemora  of  their  caatlee  awore 
on  their  investiture  that  they  would 
never  surrender  their  charge  for  the 
deliverance  of  any  tiKin.  The  king 
wns  even  threatened  with  torture,  but  as 
the  Muselmans  saw  in  him  no  symptoms 
of  fear  on  whieh  they  could  work,  they 
propoaed  to  make  a  pecuniary  ranaom* 
Louie  offered  to  pay  ten  thouaand  golden 
besants,  which  were  equal  to  6ve  hun« 
drt  fl  thotr^nnd  livre?,  for  tlie  deliverance 
of  his  army,  and  that  as  the  royal  dignity 
could  not  be  estimated  by  a  vulgnr  scale, 
he  would  for  his  own  freedom  surrender 
the  city  of  Damietta.t  The  aultan  waa 
liberal  in  the  folneaa  of  his  joy  atauch  a 
completion  of  hie  victorieop  and  remitted 

•  Jninville,  170.  Pure  Paganism  and  native 
infidelity,  like  white  cloth,  will  take  the  tincture 
of  Cbriatianit^ ;  whereas  the  Turka  are  soiled 
and  stttned  with  the  irrcligioua  religioa  of  Mu> 
hammedanitfin.  which  firM  most  with  great  pains  . 
>>e  M^ouroil  out  of  thsm."  Folkr^s  Holy  War, 
hoo\L  4,  cb.  3. 

t  The  king  it  fitst  nid,  if  dio  saltan  woald  ha 
contented  witbareasonableranaom.hc  would  write 
to  the  queen  to  pnv  it  for  hirascif  ami  his  army. 
The  Saracens  inquired  the  reason  of  his  wish 
for  this  preliminary.  He  answerad  that  it  waa 
but  rcasonalile  he  tihould  consult  with  the  quern, 
for  she  wns  his  wife  and  companion.  Joinville, 
173.  The  treaty,  however,  was  c«ncluded 
withoot  bar  kaowU^ge.  8he  quitted  Damietta 
for  Acre  soon  after  the  eaptivilar  of  the  king. 
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ft  fifth  ptrt  of  <he  pecnniafy  maom  * 

peace  was  to  continue  for  ten  years  be- 
tween the  Musclmans  and  the  Christians, 
i\iid  ihe  Franks  were  to  be  restored  to 
those  privileges  in  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, whicii  they  enjoyed  before  the 
landing  of  Lon»  nt  Dunietta*  The 
vepOM  whieh  mcoeeded  the  treaty  was 
interrupted  by  the  murder  of  the  sultan  ; 
but  after  a  few  acts  of  hostility  the  suc- 
cessful emirs,  and  their  Mnmehikes,  re- 
newed with  a  few  changes  the  condi- 
tions of  amity.t  One  moiety  of  the 
ransom  was  to  be  discharged  before  the 
king  left  the  iiYert  and  Um  other  on  hie 
anrival  at  Aere.  The  eiek  at  Damiettat 
with  the  stores  and  baggage,  were  to  be 
retained  by  the  sultan  till  the  last  portion 
of  the  ransom  should  be  paid.  Damietla 
was  accordingly  surrendered.  Bui  the 
Mamelukes  were  more  savage  and  un- 
principled than  any  preceding  enemies 
of  the  Latin  name.  They  bamt  all  the 
military  enginee,  murdered  the  sick, 
and  some  of  the  most  ferocious  thirsted 
for  the  blond  of  thr  Chrt^^tinn  polcntaleH. 
They  concealed  their  malignity  under  the 
mask  of  ptPty,  and  declared  ihni  as  they 
had  commtited  a  sin  by  deairoying  their 
enltaa,  whom  by  their  law  they  ahovid 
bate  guarded  ae  the  apple  of  tbeir  eye, 
eo  their  religion  would  be  iojnred  if  they 
auifered  a  Christian  king  to  li?e.  But 
other  chiofs  disdained  any  compromise 
with  vice,  and  refused  to  participate  in 
an  act  which  never  could  be  blotted  from 
the  recordii  oi  lune.  The  counsels  of 
joaUoe  prevailedt  and  the  Chiietiane 
were  relieved  from  their  feara  that  a 
tieaty  would  not  be  acted  upon.  The 
earls  of  Flanders  and  Brittany,  the  count 

of  Soiaeona*  and  others  embarked  for 

-   I ..- — - 

*  Da  Canflfe,  20th  Dissert,  on  Jotnville.  Lc 
Blanc  (cited  in  L'Art  c!c  verifier  le»  Dates,  1. 
584)  makes  the  ransom  of  $L  Louis  eqaivaleat 
to  seven  milHoos  of  Uvrss  nMdera  Fraidi 


f  The  lord  of  Joinville,  and  some  others,  ex- 
pected instant  death  from  a  ptrty  of  Saracens 
that  satered  their  galley.  **With  nguA  to 
myself,  (he  says,)  I  fell  on  my  knees  at  Uio  fvci 
of  one  of  Ihcm  ;  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  said,  *  Thus  did  St.  Agnes.'  Sir  Guy 
d'lbelin,  constable  of  Oypms,  knob  bMido  mo, 
and  confessed  hitnsolf  to  me,  and  I  gave  him 
such  tthfsnlntion  as  tiod  was  plen«M  to  grant  inc 
the  power  of  bestowing ;  but  of  ail  the  things  ha 
Mid  to  mc,  when  I  row,  I  ooald  not  romenibor 
ono  of  thorn.*'  JolaviUo,  176. 


Franee.  The  royal  treasure  at  Damietta 
could  not  furnidh  the  stipulated  portion 
of  the  ransom.  The  new  grand  master 
of  the  Templars  opposed  the  institutes 
of  his  order  to  the  king's  request  for  a 
loan  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  con' 
tended  that  he  could  not  divert  then 
from  their  regular  and  appointed  pnr- 
poeee.  Bnt  ataie  necessity  trampled 
over  mere  statutable  forms,  and  the 
chest  of  the  Templars  was  seized  by 
the  royal  officers.  The  king*s  person 
was  redeemed,  and  the  French  went  to 
Acre.* 

Before  Louie  eoold  determine  to  what 
part  of  the  holy  regions  before  him  ho 
would  direct  hia  march,  political  news 
from  France  compelled  him  to  inform 

his  council,  that  he  was  divided  between 
his  duty  to  F'nrope,  and  his  ardent  wish 
to  perfect  the  glorious  work  which  he 
had  begun.  The  cause  of  Palestine  wna 
the  paramount  principle  in  the  brenats 
of  the  French  lords :  eome  of  them  urged 
the  propriety  of  his  return  to  the  west, 
for  the  pnrpo^sp  of  rcrruitinf^  the  sinews 
of  war;  others  presumed  to  think  that 
his  private  treasures  were  not  in  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  stale  fitiances, 
and  that  stipendiaries'coold  be  hired  in 
Greece.  *'*My  lorda,*'  aaid  the  kingv 
I  feel  equally  thankful  to  thoeo  who 
have  advi»^  our  letnm  lo  France,  as  to 
tho«e  who  hnve  recommended  our  stay 
in  Holy  Land.  But,  I  believe,  that 
should  we  remain  here,  the  dangers  of 
my  kingdom  will  uui,  iur  thai  reason, 
inereaae ;  for  my  lady  mother,  the  qoeeot 
has  a  sufficiency  of  men  at  arms  to*  de- 
fend it.  I  have  thought  mnch  oh  what 
the  knights  of  the  country  say,  that  if  I 
depart,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalrm  will 
be  lost,  since  no  one  will  remain  her-' 
after  me.  Now,  my  lords,  having  lolii 
my  resoluUoii,  let  such  speak  out  boldly 
as  wish  to  continue  with  me ;  myitraa- 
Burea  shall  support  them.  Crod  be  with 
those  that  may  not  choose  to  stay.** 
Many  of  the  council  were  astonished  at 
this  resolution  of  the  kin^,  and  were 

  4  - 

*  The  exi><-<lit!on  of  St.  Louia  into  Egypt  re- 
sembles in  many  respects  the  war  in  Egjpt 
thirty  yoors  before.  In  both  eases  the  CbrisUan 
armips  were  cncampo;!  near  the  entrance  of  the 
AstHiioum  canal;  they  could  DOt  advance,  ami 
the  surrender  of  Damietta  was  the  price  of 
waftltf.  The  orrois  of  the  cardinal  Pelsgitu 
seem  not  to  hats  been  locoUccted  bj  St.  Loui^ 
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divided  ia  their  patriotasm  aad  their  aile-  { object  of  bis  care,  and,  in  the  coarse 


glance.* 

The  siiUan  of  Damascus,  a  rclaiion  of 
the  nuir  icreil  Egyptian  lord,  solicited 
the  aiU  oi  Louis  lo  revenge  the  murder, 
aad  Stimulated  his  virtue  by  the  promise, 
that,  in  the  event  of  victory,;  he  would 
deliver  to  the  Christians  the  city  of  Je- 
nisalem.t  The  king  replied,  that  he 
would  send  to  ihe  Manfielukes  at  Dami- 
elta,  to  know  whether  ihey  would  re- 
pair their  violaiiuus  ot  the  treaty,  and 
that,  ia  case  of  their  refusal,  he  would 
■asist  the  snitan  of  Damaseoa.  On  in- 
telligeoee  of  this  negotiationt  the  people 
of  Damietta  restored  to  the  king  all  the 
knights  and  common  soldiers  whom  they 
had  detained  in  pri?  m.  Louis  wisely 
profited  bv  rirciiinti:uires,  and  declared 
that  he  wouid  nui  enter  upon  a  truce 
With  the  Egyptians,  until  they  had  ab- 
aolved  him  from  the  payment  of  the 
remaioiog  moiety  of  the  ransom,  and 
restored  to  him  the  heads  of  those 
Christians  on  the  walls  of  Cairo,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  near  Massoura, 
and  such  Ciirialian  children  as  they  had 
forced  to  become  iMuselmans.:}:  The 
emirs  and  Mamelukes  complied  with 
these  terms,  and*  on  condition  of  the 
alliance  of  the  French  king,  they  en- 
gaged to  deliver  np  to  him  Jerusalem 
itself.  FiOuis  remained  a  year  at  Cesa- 
rea,  and  rebuilt  its  houses  and  repaired 
tta  fortification8.§   Jaffa  was  the  next 

*  Joinvilla,  188*  191.    On  every  affection  of 

the  mind,  the  W!irrior<«  in  Villrh-jnlodin  and 
Jomviik  »hcd  tears,  i  hu;^  wuru  as  great  weepers 
tm  Homer**  heroM. 

t  Joinvillc,  193. 

i  Joinville.  198,  199,  2lfi. 

^  I'be  military  force  of  Louis  did  not  much 
oieeod  fbar  tbooMnd  moo.  Tho  kiaf'o  two 
brothers  returned  to  Fnri>pe;  and,  in  order  to 
retain  a  respectable  army  i  Louis  was  obliged  to 
he  liberal  of  bis  u^asure.  Thirty>five  knights 
banneret  of  Champagne  wer«  killed  in  vsrious 
bnttlcs  of  E[?3'pt.  Thn  kin^  retained  the  rc- 
caaiotlcr  of  JoinviUe's  force,  during  six  months, 
^  two  thousand  Uvree.  Afterwards,  Joinville 
dodaiad  that  "  be  would  not  tako  any  more  of 
his  money,  but  would  oH"  r  ther  terms;  which 
were,  that  Louis  would  promise  never  to  fly  into 
a  paesion  for  any  thing  which  might  bo  said  to 
him  hy  the  s«ne#ch8l»  who»  in  retunii  would 
eni^agc  to  keep  bis  temper  whenever  any  of  his 
requests  were  refused."  Joinville,  IV'i,  205. 
The  general  ratea  of  pay  in  the  French  army, 
were,  for  a  knight  banneret,  twenty  rous  tour- 
noia  a^y ;  that  of  knights,  bachelors*  and  es- 
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of  time,  he  enclosed  it  with  walls,  and 
made  its  strength  equal  to  it3  import- 
ance. The  numerous  forces  of  the  sul- 
tan of  Damascus  prevented  the  Mame- 
lukea  from  joining  the  king;  but  hia 
alliea  returned  to  him  the  heada  of  the 
slain,  and  also  the  children  that  he  had 
demanded.  The  war  between  the  Egyp- 
tians aM<i  Syrians  had  raged  with  dreadful 
violence,  and  with  various  success,  till 
they  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in 
the  common  detestation  of  the  French. 
By  the  mediation  of  the  eaiiph,  the  Mnael- 
mana  made  peace ;  Egypt  and  Jernaalen 
wera  10  belong  to  the  Mamelukes  ;  and 
the  countries  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
sultan  of  Syiia.*  But  the  united  infidels 
did  not  pursue  their  .schemes  of  <le8truc- 
tiou  with  that  vigour  and  ability  wiiich 
had  distinguished  tlie  fierce  and  dreadful 
movements  of  Nonreddin  and  Saladin. 
They  might  have  awept  the  feeble  and 
exhausted  Christiana  from  the  ahores  of 
Palestine  ;  but  they  merely  ravaged  the 
country  round  Acre;  and  llien  pr()f'<'pded 
to  Sajecte,  in  whose  strong  castle  were 
Louis  and  most  of  the  aimy.  The  blood 
and  property  of  the  cittsene  aatisfied  the 
Moslema,  who  departed  without  trying 
the  valonr  of  the  French  in  garrison. 

Perpetual  disappoiotment  gradually 
desiccated  the  spring  of  hope,  and  the 
king  turned  his  mind  to  France.  His 
friendi§  aiarkr  l  his  chanje  of  purpose,t 
aud  news  (run^  Europe  of  the  death  of 
hit  royal  mother,  the  lefeni  of  his  king^ 

quires  baunerct,  tea  sous  each ;  tiiut  of  liiiiiple 
aequizee,  five  eooa ;  of  gmtlenen  on  foot,  two 

sous  ;  of  Serjeants  on  foot,  twelve  deiiicrs  ;  and 
of  cross-bow  men,  fifteen  deniers.  Da  Cange, 
Diss.  ix. 

*  De  Guignes,  tivM  ni.  JoinviOo,  tl2. 

f  Joinville  relates  a  story  somewhat  amusing, 
expressive  of  bis  own  good-bumoared  cunning. 
Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  oawa  mentioaed 
in  the  taxtt  he  went  on  a  pilgrimaffO  U>  our  lady 
of  Tortosn,  who  ju  rfDrmf'}  til!  rri  iunrr  of  niira- 
cics,  except  wben  she  was  hmy  in  ass«siing  tbe 
Freoeh  kiof  .  Louie  had  deeired  tho  een«iebal 
to  purcliai^e  some  camletii  whieh  he  wished  to 
give  tbe  Cordeliers  in  France.  Joinville  fan- 
cied tliat  this  wish  proceeded  (inm  an  inclina- 
tion lo  return,  but  he  kept  hie  conjecturee  in  hia 
own  bosom,  and,  when  tho  purchase  had  been 
tniule,  and  some  knights  ^t-ked  him  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  so  many  cumiets,  ihe  old  sol- 
dier eatiafled  inquiry,  by  proleseuig  ibat  ha 
should  turn  merciiant,  and  t^liould  enJeavovr  tO 

gain  a  profit  by  the  resale  of  the  camkta. 
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dom,  made  him  openly  proclaim  his 
resolution  to  relurn,  The  patrinrcli  and 
barons  of  Palestine  offered  hiin  ilieir 
humble  tiiauks  and  praise  for  the  great 
good  and  bonoor  he  had  confemd  oa 
the  Holj  Land;  and^  ahordy  after 
Easter,  he  embarked  for  the  west.  Looia 
IX*  gathered  no  new  lanrels  ia  hie  trans- 
marint^  expe^^ition.  All  that  was  great 
and  chivalric  in  Fratico  had  been  gpread 
out  in  mnrlial  array,  and  had  met  with 
hide  el&e  tliaa  discom&turo  aaU  defeat.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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State  of  Palestine  after  the  eighth  Crusade. — 
War  betfVMii  the  Tanphn  sad  Hoipitallen. 
-*ProgWM  of  the  Mamelakes  of  Egypt  in  the 
conquest  of  Palestine.— History  of  Antioch. 
— Antioch  taken  by  the  Egyptians. — Louis 
IX.  preparee  for  hhi  meaoA  Cnitade.^Cn* 
sading  spirit  in  England. — Departure  of 
Louis  from  France  for  the  Holy  Lniid. — He 
disembarks  near  Tunis. — Hia  deaiii. — Fiince 
Edvnnd  htifm  England^Ha  panes  ths  wui* 
ter  in  Sicily. — Arrives  at  Acre. — Captures 
Nazareth. — His-  cruelly. — Distresses  of  the 
English. — Kciwaril  wounded  by  an  a£saBsin. 

He  makra  peace  with  the  Mamelukes,  and 
returns  to  England. — Vain  efToTt  nf  Gregory 
IX.  for  a  new  Crusade. — Couucil  of  Lyons. 
— Further  progress  of  the  Mamelukes. — Last 
Btsgs  of  Acta,  and  tdlal  loss  of  Palesiuie. 

All  the  blood  which  had  been  shed» 
and  nil  the  treasure  which  France  had 
lavislicd  lor  the  crusado  of  St.  Louis,  did 
not  long  preserve  ilie  Chnsiiau^>  in  Pa- 
leatine  from  the  hoatilittee  of  the  Mosel* 
mansi  and,  aa  no  new  eneeoors  arrived 
from  Europe,  the  barons  and  knights 


*  Id  the  ^urse  of  Louis's  stay  at  Jafia,  the 
snttan  of  Damascus  sent  bim  permissioii  to  visit 

Jerusalem.  The  king  ardently  desired  to  be- 
hold the  Ikcrcd  places,  aiiJ  wa<?  ylow  in  allowing 
considerations  of  policy  to  conquer  selfish  feel- 
higs.  Hie  Tsssofi  widch  dissuaded  him  from 
the  journey,  was,  that  if  ha  should  perform  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerucalfm  without  deliverintr  it 
from  the  enemies  of  (iod,  every  subsequent  cru- 
isding  monareh  woald  tikiBk  a  simihur  piooeed* 
ing  sufficient,  and  would  not  consider  himself 
obligi'd  to  perform  more  than  what  the  kiiip^  of 
France  bad  done.  St.  Louis  was  also  reminded, 
that  RIebaid  Omar  de  Lion  sefiised  to  behold 
JsnisileBi  as  a  pilgriia. 


were  compelled,  in  pome  cases,  to  keep 
within  the  shelter  of  iheir  fortresses,  and 
at  other  times  to  make  disadvanla^cuLis 
treaties  with  their  foe.*  Although  it  waa 
evident  that  nothing  but  unanimity  in  the 
holy- warriors 'could  preserre  the  reoii* 
nanle  of  the  kingdom  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  from  annihilation,  yet  the  Chris- 
tians wasted  their  strpnn:th  in  party  col- 
lisions, instead  of  watching  the  politics 
of  the  Saraceoiaa  courts,  and  gathering 
those  branches  of  power  which  their 
eoemiesft  in  their  ambitions  feuds,  oon* 
tiottaUy  broke  from  the  tree  of  Islamtsm. 
The  baoghtj  npnblteana  of  Italy  would 
never  enter  into  any  common  bond  of 
union,  and  the  Venetians,  the  Pisans, 
and  the  Cic^noese  had  Irequent  hostile 
encounters,  respeeimg  ihc  |H)sscssion  of 
churches  to  which  eacii  uuuon  asserted 
her  claims^  The  two  great  military 
ordera  only  forgot  their  mntnal  jealousies, 
when  in  the  field  they  were  opposed  to 
the  Muselraans ;  but,  in  every  interval 
of  peace,  the  kni'jhts,  incapable  of  any 
exertions  or  thoughts  but  those  whicli 
war  inspired,  gratified  their  arrogaiico 
and  restlessness  in  disputes  touching 
military  prowess  and  preeedeney*  Ae 
reason  did  not  give  birth  to  those  alter* 
cations,  she  did  not  control  the  decision* 
The  jealousy  and  rancour  of  the  Hos- 
pilalians  and  red-rross  knights  was  fre- 
quently atr2;ravaied  by  irregular  skir- 

~'  M.  Paris,  786. 

t  The  divisloos  among  the  Lalios  in  Palso- 
tine  wete  a  fruitful  source  of  jpoblie  calamity. 

They  arc  noticed  hy  all  the  writer-^  contempo- 
raneous with,  and  immediately  subsequent  to, 
the  Cnisatert,  as  produeUve  of*d»  rain  of  Che 
kingdom.   The  general  opfaiioa  of  Europe  on 
the  history  of  Palflstios^  is  esptened  \>y  Po- 
trarch;  — 
Poi  vanfa  solo  0  boon  does  Goflndo, 
Che  fe  r  impressa  santa,  c  i  pa»^i  ciusii. 
Qucsto,  di  ch'  io  mi  sdej^no  e  'ndarno  grido, 
Fecc  111  Gierusalem  con  le  sui  mani 
n  mal  guaidato  e  giinagletto  nido. 
Tte,  superbi  e  miseri  Christiani, 
Consumando  1*  un  1'  aitro,  e  non  vi  cagiia, 
Che  '1  Sepolcro  di  Cristo  d  in  man  di  cani. 

Del  Trionfo  della  Pans,  cap.  iL 
Tlir  twenty-third  sonnet  and  the  second  can- 
zonet of  Petrarch  are  fine  pieces  of  poetry, 
and  interesting  proofs  of  the  autbor^a  crusading 
zeal. 

I  Chron.  F.  Pipini  in  Muratori,  ?^rrir>  T\er. 
Ital.  ix.  713.  James  de  Vitry  marks  wuh  jsevo- 
riiy  the  money-getting  and  jcaluusi  paastons  of 
the  ItaUan  rspublicaiia.    P.  1089  in  Boaga^ 
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and,  at  length,  the  kindred 
sqoidroDa  met  in  a  general  engagement. 
Victory  sat  on  the  helms  of  the  cavaliers 
of  St.  John :  few  prisoners  were  taken, 

and  scarcelv  a  Tomplfir  escaped  nlive.* 
Bui  new  companions  from  Europe  gra- 
dually filled  the  places  of  ihe  dece^^^ed 
brelliren.  New  occasions  demanded  all 
their  valour  and  skill,  and  eivil  discord 
was  lost  amidst  the  more  honoorable  war 
with  the  real  enemies  of  the  state.  A 
blood-stained  revolution  in  Egypt  had 
p]ar>e(l  the  ^f^lme!ukc  chief  Bibers,  or 
Bendocdar,  r  on  ihu  throtio  of  that  coun- 
trv  ;  ho  was  well  disp().<t'd  to  lead  his 
ravage  iMamelukes  agaiiisi  tlie  Chris* 
linns ;  and  his  feroeity  did  not  wtnl  the 
excitement  which  the  military  orders 
gave  it,  of  refusing,  contrary  to  treaty, 
to  deliver  to  him  some  Muhammedan 
|>ri«oners4  His  snldierf,  as  snva^  as 
the  Korasmians,  demol  ished  the  churches 
of  Nazareth,  aud  the  fortress  and  church 
on  Mount  Thabor.  They  made  their 
way  to  the  gates  of  Acre  with  lire  and 
nword,  and  sneh  of  the  Christians  as 
were  immediately  slain  were  not  so 
ranch  objects  of  compassion  as  the  pri- 
soners, on  whom  the  Turks  inflicted 
ever}'  ilescriplion  of  torture,  in  onii  r  lo 
force  a  change  of  religion.  Tiiough 
Acre  iiseU  was  saved  for  a  few  years, 
yet  Cesarea  did  not  escape  the  wide- 
spreading  calamities.(  Through  these 
dreadful  scenes  the  military  orders  fought 
with  their  usual  heroism,  and  in  the 
sieges  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Azntus 
and  Saphourv,  the  spirit  of  devouon 
which  they  nianifeiited  to  their  cause  had 
never  been  equalled.  The  small  force 
of  ninety  Hospitallers  held  possession  of 
the  former  of  these  places.  The  number 
gradually  diminished  on  each  renewed 
assault,  and  wlien  the  Turks  mounted 
the  breech,  they  trnmpled  on  the  bodies 
of  ihe  last  of  the  kiiiL'lii>.  After  rava- 
ging the  neighbourhood  uf  Acre,  Tyre, 
and  Tripoli,  the  Egyptians  laid  siege  to 
the  fortress  of  Saphoury.  The  fidl  of 
that  place  was  inevitaUet  and  the  prior 
of  the  Templars  therefore  agreed  lo  ca- 
pitulate, and,  on  the  surrender  being 

f  The  full  n&mc  of  this  geallcman  was  Al 
Mftiek  al  Dhaker  Kokneddin  Abulfeth  Bibars  al 
Alai  al  Hundokdari  al  Sahett, 

f  Do  Gaignea,  livre  xxi. 
f  8iuiuiua»  lib.  iii.  c  vii. 


made,  the  knights  and  garrison,  alto- 
gether imoonting  lo  six  hundred  men, 
were  to  be  conducted  to^the  next  Chris- 
tian town.    The  sultan  was  invested 

with  lordship  o\'er  the  fortress,  hut  he 
violated  the  conJition?  of  the  surrender, 
and  left  the  knighti  only  a  few  hours  to 
determine  on  the  alternative  of  death  or 
eon  version  lo  Islam  ism.  The  Prior  and 
two  Franciscan  monks  were  earnest  in 
fixing  the  faith  of  tlie  religious  cavaliers, 
and,  at  the  appointed  time  for  the  decln« 
ration  of  their  choice,  they  unanimonely 
avowed  their  determination  to  die  rather 
than  incur  the  dishonour  of  apostacy. 
I'he  decree  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
Templars  was  pronounced  and  exeeuled ; 
and  die  three  preaehers  of  martyrdom 
were  flead  alive.* 

Before  we  continue  our  view  of  the 
calamities  of  Palestine,  a  retrospect  must 
be  taken  of  a  principality  whose  fate  was 
closely  connected  wiih  that  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  liohemond  IV. 
continued  to  be  the  reputed  lord  of  An* 
tioeht  from  the  years  1206t  till  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1233.  Bat  for  many 
years  during  this  interval  he  did  not  ex- 
ercise any  roynl  authority,  for  he  wns  a 
tyrant,  nnd  was  both  hntcci  by  the  people 
and  excommunicaleU  by  die  clergy.  His 
nephew  Uupin,  and  the  right  heir,  was 
aided  by  the  papal  legate,  who  wss  pre* 
sent  at  the  great  siege  of  Dalmietta,  in 
the  year  1218,  and  made  several  attempts 
to  recover  his  thrones  of  Aniioch  and 
Tripoli ;  but  he  died  some  years  before 
HolicnuMid,  in  a  prison  at  Tarsus,  into 
wliich  he  had  been  cast  by  Conslautius, 
nominal  regent  of  Antitfch,  and  guardian 
of  Isabella,  daughter  and  successor  of 
Livoo,  king  of  Armenia.  From  Boho* 
mond  IV.  and  his  first  wife  Plaisance« 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Gabala,  Rohe- 
mond  V.  descended.  To  him  Fureepded 
Bohemond  VI.  li  docs  not  appear  that 
the  family  of  the  liohemonds  were  entire 
masters  of  the  principality  and  county 
from  the  year  1889  till  their  absorption 
in'  the  Egyptian  power.  It  is  certain 
that  Bohemond  V.  was  reigning  over 
Antioch  and  Tripoli  in  12*^1,  when  he 
became  tributary  to  the  Korasmians :  and 
that  in  1253  Bohemond  VI.  was  made  a 
knight  by  St.  Louis,  and  was  considered 

 r  I       ■        —  ■-  ■     .  -  ^j^^.* 

•  De  Guipnes,  Ut. 
t  8m  p.  190,  anta. 
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lawful  prince  of  Antioch,  though  he  was 
a  minor,  and  under  his  mother's  tutelage. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  at  times, 


queni'c  of  the  reported  sueeoor  of  th# 

king  of  Cyprus.  Bibars  returned  lo 
Cairo,  hnstilv  lilted  out  h  fit-et  lor  the 


from  1233  to  1288,  Frederic*  and  Con-  conquest  ol"  liie  ishnd,  wliicli  was  wiifj- 
rad,  a  son  and  grandson  of  the  emperor  out  the  presence  of  its  monarch.  But 


Frederic  II.  had  possessigu  of  all  or  part 
of  iho  states  of  Aotioeh  and  Tripoli.} 

We  may  now  resume  the  thread  of  the 
general  history.   Ja(!'a  and  the  castle  of 

Beaufort  were  the  Mameluke  conquests 
which  succeeded  in  point  of  time  lo  those 


his  ships  were  lost  in  a  tempest ;  Cairo 
was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  none 
of  his  «flbrts  eoold  ie*estab1ish  affairs.* 

Before  the  news  of  the  eaptnre  of  An- 
tioch reached  Europe,  the  people  of  tlie 
west  had  contemplated  a  new  cni-n'l". 


ofAzotus  and  Sa[>lu»ury4    The  tempest  •  St.  Louis  thouf^lu  thai  i»is  first 


at  length  burst  upon  the  state  of  Antioeh ; 
and  the  city  of  that  principality  yielded 
without  even  the  formality  of  a  siege.$ 
The  reproaeh  of  tnaehery  ia  alter- 
nately cast  upon  the  patriarch  and  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  heavy  is  the  disgrace 
of  causing  an  event  which  occasional 
ih>;  deslruotion  of  forty  thousand,  and 
the  captivity  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Christians.  Bibars  ravaged  the  country 
round  Tyre ;  but  being  equally  reli- 
gious as  oruel,  he  gave  the  F'ranks  a 


expedi- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land  brought  more 
shame  on  France  than  good  on  the 
Christian  cause ;  and  he  feared  that  hie 
own  personal  fame  had  withered.  The 
Pope  encouraged  his  inclination  for  a 
new  attempt ;  and,  in  a  ^enernl  assembly 
of  prelates,  nohil'nv,  nnd  proj  h'ni  P.-^ris, 
the  kinjj  pxlmrtf  d  his  hearers  lo  revenge 
the  wrongs  which  Christ  had  so  long 
suffered.t  England  was  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  repose,  and  her  martial  youth 
were  tmpslient  of  indolence.  The  Iting* 
respite  by  pil|rrimizing  to  the  holy  places  held  a  parliament  at  Northampton  ;  the 
in  Arabia,  He  .soon,  liowcver,  resumed  h'jjate  of  the  Pope  acquainted  the  assem- 
his  fell  purpose  of  exterminating  the 
ChriMians  ;  Laodicea  anfl  many  other 
places  submitted  to  him  ;  and  the  knights 
of  St  John  gained  immortal  honour  by 
their  brave,  though  frniiless,  defence  of 
the  fortress  of  Karac,  between  Area  and 
Tortosa.U  The  prince  of  Tripoli  pre- 
served hi.s  title  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  of 
his  territory.    Arre  was  snvptl  in  conse- 

"  Prince  Frederic  was  tUe  lUegitituttte  fon  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Whether  the  mother 
of  this  ptinCA  wa«  nn  Anncniati  or  Aiitiochean 
princess,  is  vrrv  iloubtful.  If  the  former,  she 
might  ba«c  bern  the  daughter  of  Haiton,  king 
of  Armenia;  but  if  the  latter,  it  is  atmost 
impossible  tA  conjectare  har  family  history. 
Prince  Fredene  was  frequently  colled  Prince  of 
Antioch,  a  tiUe  be  would  have  claimed  in 
iit]i«T  case,  for  the  lordship  ov«r  Antioeh  was 
boMled  of  by  the  Bohemonds,  and  also  by  the 
Armenian  chiefs.  Ginnnone,  Istoria  <H  Napoli, 
lb.  17,  cb.  6.  Henninges,  Theatrum  Genealo- 
gieom,  lom.  nr.*  pan.  1,  p.  47,  pais.  S,  p.  469. 
Haiton,  Hist  Orient.  Appemlix. 

t  A  very  thick  cloud  hangs  over  the  history 
of  Antioch;  and  few  writers  have  taken  the 
trooble  of  endftvooring  to  pierce  it.  See  M. 
Damiani'fl  Essay  on  iho  \'icis«itu<1<  s  of  Atiiioch 
during  the  lime  of  the  Crusades  in  the  Mtoeoth 
volume  of  the  Archcologia. 

#  fiattataa,  lib.  9,  pan.  IS,  e.  6,  8.  Pfsfon, 
p.  737. 

§  {ianutus,  lib.  3,  pars.  12,  c  9.  De  (iuigneet 
vol.  iv.  p.  143. 
I  ftanetoi^  lib.  I,  pBis»  14,  esp^  t. 


bly  of  the  necessity  of  preservin";  what 
vet  remnined  lo  the  Christians  of  the 
Huly  Land;  and  prince  Edward,  with 
the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Pembroke,  re- 
ceived the  holy  ensign  from  his  hands4 
The  assumption  of  Uie  cross  by  the  heir 
of  the  English  throne  spread  great  joy 
throughnut  Frnnee.  He  was  invited  to 
Paris  ;  the  eo-operalion  of  the  English 
and  French  wrs  determined  npon  ;  and 
Louis  lent  his  youihiui  ally  thirty  thou- 
sand marks  on  the  eeeurily  of  the  eue- 
toms  of  Bonnleaox.J  The  prelelee  and 
clergy  of  England  agreed  to  eontribnte  « 
tenth  of  their  revenues  for^three  years  ; 
and,  hy  a  y>nr1iamentary  ordinnnre,  a 
twentieth  part  was  taken  from  the  corn 
an(i  moveahles  whieh  the  laity  possessed 
at  Michaelmas.  A  crusade  had  for  many 
years  been  popular  in  England.  During 
the  first  expedition  of  St.  Louis,  and  soon 
after  the  departure  of  William  Long^ 

•  De  Uuignes,  liwrell.  * 

f  William  of  Nun^is,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Du  Chesnf.  p.  ,381.  A: c.  After  the  king's  rf- 
tum  from  Paiestine,  bo  was  more  simple  m  his 
dress  than  ever ;  and  be  grave  up  the  lusuiies  eff 
gilt  spurs  and  stirrups.    Joinville,  233. 

t  Waverly  in  Gale,  to!,  li.  p.  225. 

%  Wikes.  2t^0.  Cont  of  M.  Paris,  857.  See 
the  treaty  betwsen  Looii  sndBdwaid,in  Rymsr, 
L461. 
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sword,  Henry  III.  engaged 
under  ihe  sacred  banners.  Hnt  he  was 
slow  in  preparing  to  go  tu  ihe  Uoly 
I«snd;  and  the  public  moriiiiired  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  only  anuined 
the  croaa  aa  a  pretence  for  colleeting 
money.  Avowing  that  duty  to  a  hea- 
venly master  wis  paramount  to  allegi- 
ance to  a  king  of  earth,  they  who  had 
liken  the  badi^e  of  fellowship  met  at 
Beniiondsey,  near  Loudoa,  iu  order  to 
Dnite  their  eoiiniels  and  reaohea.  It 
waa  found  that  five  hundred  knighta  had 
been  croaaed ;  and  the  numhar  of  inferior 
people  could  not  be  counted.  The  holy 
Varriors  resolved  tt)  commenro  their 
voyafje  at  MiiUummer  ;  but  the  kiHL''  Ii'id 
aniitu puled  all  liieir  proceed lug^  ;  aaij  lie 
declared  that  if  they  dared  lo  march 
without  htm,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
■honid  be  hurled  against  them.  Some 
people  su  limit  ted  to,  and  others  cla* 
moured  at«  this  menanee  of  papal  interfer- 
ence; and  tlie  reli<rion«;  nrdonr  nf  the 
mo«t  enttmsiastic  was  cooled  by  the 
kini^'s  delays,  and  the  news  of  the  disas- 
trous eveiiis  in  Egypt.  The  Pope  and 
king  were  deaf  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
French  nation,  that  indifference  to  Chris- 
tianity could  be  the  only  motive  for  ob- 
structing the  pious  wiabes  of  the  English 
people.*  The  k!n<T%  povprty  was  ever 
the  alleged  caufp  ot  tu-  rt missness  ;  ai^d 
two  years  afior  his  ihssoluiion  of  the  as- 
sociation of  English  knights,  lie  endea- 
voured to  eitort  money  from  the  clergy, 
on  the  pretence  of  a  journey  to  Syria. 
But  they  resisted  his  demands ;  re- 
proached him  with  avarice  and  violation 
of  oaths  ;  and  warned  him  of  the  fate  of 
^*  M.  Paris,  670, «7 1 .  About  thiv  f , ,,,0  ( 1  ^no) 
many  thousands  of  the  Bngli«b  wf  re  resolved  ft>r 
the  holj  war,  and  woold  BMda  have  been  gone, 
h:k(I  not  the  king  strictly  guarded  hie  ports,  and 
kept  his  kingdom  from  running  away  out  of 
(Jour4.  The  king  promised  he  would  go  with 
|h«ni ;  and  hereopoo  got  a  mass  of  nooej  from 
thoiii  for  ihiH  journey.  Borne  say  that  he  never 
intended  it,  and  that  this  only  was  a  trick  to 
stroke  the  skiuinU  cow  to  gel  down  her  milk. 
His  stubborn  eitbjeets  said  that  they  woold  tarry 
for  his  company  till  Mi<l»uinrnpr.  and  no  longer. 
Thus  they  weitjhed  out  their  of»etliencc  with 
tboir  own  scales,  and  iho  king  stood  to  their 
allowance.  Ihn  hearing  of  the  ill  ettoeoM  of  the 
French,  both  prince  anJ  people  altered  their 
leaalution,  who  had  come  too  lato  to  heli)  the 
Fraueh  in  their  dbtrees,  and  too  koou  to  bring 
themseiv.  ■<  inta  the  same  mimrj,**  FoUer, 
Himtj  of  the  Holy  War,  book  iv.  ch.  17- 
i9» 
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to   finhi  St.  Louts,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saraceis^.*    But  the  mili- 


tary spirit  ol  the  people  rose  above  the 
ealenlating  duplicity  of  the  king;  and 
though  he  diareganled,  yet  they  were 
deeply  aflected  by  the  appeala  and  en- 
treaties which  the  clergy,  barons,  and 
military  orders  made  to  him  to  perfotllt 
his  engagement  with  God.t 

Anticipating  the  Innrel  of  victory,  or 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  St.  Louts 
spread  hie  aaila  for  the  Holy  Land4 
Sixty  thoeaand  aoldiers  were  animated 
by  their  monarch's  feelings  of  religione 
and  military  ardour;  and  we  may  re- 
mark amon^  the  leaders  the  lord  of 
Flnfider?,  Cliatii  [viL'ne,  and  Brittany, 
whovse  ancestors  hiid  so  often  distin- 
guished themselves  for  martial  tspirit  and 
ability  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  eroes* 
The  fleet  was  driven  into  Sardinia ;  and 
at  that  plaeea  great  change  was  made  in 
the  plan  of  operations.  The  king  of 
Ttinis  had  forriierlv  sent  ambassadors  to 
Louis,  and  expressed  a  wish  lo  embrace 
the  only  true  religion.  His  Christian 
aiiy  liioiiglii  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
army  would  prevent  the  Moors  from 
offering  any  violence  to  the  inclinetions 
of  the  king.  Northern  Africa  bad  for* 
merly  pei<l  a  pecuniary  tribute  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  reigning  monarch, 
concealing  bis  selfishness  under  the  garb 
of  piety  and  justice,  jitrongly  urged  his 
brother  to  restore  the  rights  of  Christen* 
dom.  The  soldiers,  too,  now  more 
greedy  of  plunder  and  revenge  then  sea- 
lous  in  bigotry,  entreated  to  be  led  to 
Tunis,  a  city  that  popular  rumour  had 
described  33  abounding  in  wealth,  and 
which,  as  the  faithful  friend  of  Egypt, 
had  long  been  hated  by  Europe.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Muselmans  in  Africa 
was  declared  to  be  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  auccess  in  Palestine ;  the  French 


♦  M.  Pari?,  717.  720,  &c 

t  Hymer,  i.  308.  321.  In  1252,  bowerer, 
Henry  wrote  to  the  three  great  nilitaiy  oidsfs, 
that  he  would  go  to  the  Holy  Land  at  the  and 

ol  four  yertrs.  i. 

^  hike  the  two  preceding  Crusaders,  the  ninth 
and  last  great  tranamariiie  expedition  was  partly 
composeil  ni)!T|i8hineB  and  partly  of  French-  ^ 
men.  My  authorities  arf>  S;inutus,  William  de 
Nangis,  Matthew  of  VV  CKtminfiter,  Wikea,  the 
ehroniele  nf  Mailrao,  Hemiogford,  the  ooottnua- 
lioo  of  Matthew  Pane,  and  Abulleda. 
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soon  reaciieJ  ihe  fust  object  of  their 
hopes  ;  aod  ihe  camp  and  town  of  Car- 
thage* were  the  earliest  rewards  of 
victory.  But  every  sanguine  expecta- 
tion was  damped  when  ft  pestilential 
disease  spread  its  ravages  through  the 
Christian  runks.  The  great  stay  of  the 
Crusades  lell.  During  hi«  illness  Louis 
ceased  not  to  praise  Goil,  ami  supplicate 
fur  llie  people  whom  tie  itaii  brought 
with  him.  He  became  speechless ;  tie 
then  gestieulated  what  he  could  itot 
utter :  he  perpetually  made  signs  of  the 
cross,  atretehed  himself  on  the  floor, 
which  was  covered  with  ashes  ;  and  in 
the  final  struggle  of  nature  he  turned  his 
eyes  lo  Heaven,  and  exclaimed,  **  I  will 
eiuer  ttiy  house,  I  vvili  woratitp  in  thy 

8aueiuary.**t 

Before  this  calamitous  events  prince 
£dward,  Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of 

liSncaster,  four  earls,  four  barons,  and 
tite  English  division,  had  not  only 
arrived  in  Africa,  but  had  Itfi  ii  for 
Sicily,  in  despair  thnl  their  Frencli  com- 
peers would  ever  march  lo  Palesiine.l 
The  defection  of  his  allies  would 
have  justitied  prince  Edward  in  return- 
ing to  England :  but  he  embraced  the 
prospect  of  undivided  glory;  and  he 
swore  that  although  all  his  soldiers 
should  desert  him,  he  would  go  lo  Acre 
attended  only  by  his  o^room.  The 
winter  season  was  passed  by  him  in 
military  exercises,  and  in  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  chivalry,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  lie  turned  his  prow  up  the 
Mediterranean,  and  arrived  at  Acre.  The 
whole  of  the  forces  of  Edward  did  not 
exceed  one  thousand  men.  But  the 
prowess  of  the  Piantagenets  was  dreaded 
by  the  Muselm»ns  ;  and  they  feared  that 
anrjthcr  Cieur  de  Lion  was  come  to 
scouiL^e  i\ir\\\.  The  sullati  of  E|»ypt 
depat  led  liuai  ihc  vieiiiiiy  oi"  Acre,  which 
he  iiad  devastated  with  fire  and  sword. 

•  Co  ii'cst  p«s  un  dcs  moin«lrpH  oxernjvK-H  des 
jeux  (ie  la  furtuoe,  que  lea  ruiiies  du  Cailtiage 
aicnt  m  moorir  va  roi  ebr€tien  qui  vcnail  eom- 
batme  des  Museliuans  dans  on  pays  ou  Didon 
avait  apportc  )f'N  Dieux  des  Syriena.  Votlaire, 
Enaai  sur  le»  Mocurs  dc6  AaUoua,  cti.  58. 

t  NangiH,  p.  886— 4M9,  998.  EMm  d  the 
bishop  of  Tbunes,  an  eye-witneaa.  Martenue,  vj. 
1^18.   ^S.inulua,  lib.  3,  par?»  15,  r;i[.  10. 

^  Annala  of  Waverley,  ia  Gale,  vol.  a.  p.  225. 
Conttnualion  of  M.  Paris,  858.  Hamiogfiud, 
lit.  688. 


All  the  Latins  in  Palestine  crowded  round 
the  banner  of  the  English  prince ;  and 
he  took  the  field  st  the  bead  of  seven 
thousand  men.   The  city  of  NaxAreth 

was  redeemed ;  and  he  surprised  and 
defeated  a  large  Turk  In  h  force.  Eilward 
hrne  provident,  and  owed  hid 
success  as  much  to  his  skill  as  tu  his 
couraore.  Hut  he  was  not  less  cruel 
iliaii  any  preceding  hero  of  the  holy 
wars  ;  and  he  gave  a  dreadful  earnest  of 
that  savage  implacability  which  Scotland 
afterwards  so  often  rued.  Tlie  barbarities 
which  stained  the  entry  of  the  Chrisiiaiis 
into  Jerusalem,  two  centuries  before,  were 
repeated  in  a  smaller  theatre  of  cruelty  in 
Nazareth.* 

liui  iho  march  of  victory  was  closed, 
for  the  English  soldiers  were  parched  by 
the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun,  and  their 
leader  was  extended  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness. The  governor  of  Jaffa  was  the  appa- 
rent friend  of  Edward,  but  the  sullan'e 
llireat  of  degradation,  if  further  commerce 
were  held  with  an  infidel,  cljaiitrtnl  cour- 
tesy into  malignity,  and  his  briiial  zeal 
for  the  display  of  his  loyally  nuicsl  have 
satisfied  even  the  suspicious  bosom  of  a 
tyYaot.   He  hired  the  dagger  of  one  of 
those  assassins  who  had  escaped  the  pro- 
scription  which  the  Tartars,  mercifully 
for  the  world,  had  made  of  the  followers 
of  the  old  m:m  of  the  mountain.  The 
wretch,  as  liie  bearer  of  letters,  w:is  ad- 
milled  into  the  chamber  of  his  intended 
victim.    The  purpose  of  his  errand  being 
accomplished,  he  drew  a  poniard  from 
the  concealment  of  his  belt,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  Edward's  breast.   After  receiv* 
ing  two  or  three  wounds,  the  vigorooa 
prince  threw  the  villain  on  the  fioor,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart. f    The  dagger 
had  been  steeped  in  poison,  and  for  some 
huuia  Edward's   fate  was  iiivifh(ii  in 


*  Hemingt'urd,  iii.  odO.  Ctirouicle  ol  MaiJrua* 
i.  841. 

f  After  alluding  to  Prince  Edwaid's  exploits 

in  ilip  Ho!v  T.nMfl,  Hen  J.iri<!on  f<nvR, 
"  For  wliicij  Ins  tempered  ^ut,  aao  Providence 
Flying  in  tiere,  end  arma  bim  with  defeoee 
Against  tli'  a««a«8inate  mado  upon  his  Itfe 
By  a  foul  wieicli,  tfttm  whom  be  wieali  tbe 
koij<B, 

And  gives  bim  a  jvit  hire ;  which  yet  is- 
mains 

A  warninif  to  tjrcut  chiefs,  to  krop  their  tialBS 
About  ihem  atili,  and  not,  to  privacy 
Admit  s  hand,  that  nay  nee  treaebeTy 

Frioca  Ueiuy's  Barmis.  Wwks^  vtL  16iL 
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danger.  The  fairy  hand  of  ficiion  has 
ascribed  bis  convalescence  to  one  of  that 
aeXf  whose  generous  afleetions  are  never 
restrained  by  tiie  chillin|f  calculations  of 

selfishness.  Bui  the  stern  pen  of  his- 
tory has  rrronled  thai  lu^-  restoration  to 
hojitli  vviis  ilie  simple  resuli  <*!"  snruifMl 
skill,  co-operating  with  the  snlieui  t-pniig 

,  of  a  vigorous  flame**  The  English  sol- 
dieie  burned  to  /evenge  on  the  Turkish 
people  ihe  dastardly  act  of  the  assassin. 
Bui  Edward  checked  them,  and  forgot  his 
own  injuries  when  he  reflected,  that  were 
he  to  sanction  murder,  the  humble,  un- 
armed pilgrims  could  never  claim  tfie  pro- 
tection of  ihe  Saracens.  Alter  ihe  English 
prince  had  been  fourteen  months  in  Acre, 
the  saltan  of  Egypt  oflered  peace,  for 

I  wars  with  the  Moslem  powers  engrossed 

*  Cbronicoa  F.    PipiDi  in  Muratori,  Rer 
Script.  Ital.  wl.  7,  p.  706,  714.  Matthew 

Westminster,  p.  100,  ed.  Franc.  1601.  P.  Lang- 
tofl  s  Chron.  p.  2i7.    Wikp«,  p.  ^7.  Heming- 
ford,  p.  691.    Contin.  of  Matthew  Paris,  859* 
The  story  of  Eleuioim'a  •nekiiHr  the  venma  tmm 
her  husband's  wound  would  ulvvays  havo  been 
considered  a  fablo,  if  that  rt'spfctable  writer, 
Camden,  (vol.  2,  p.  103,  Gougli'j  edit.)  had  nut 
mentioned  it  ua  an  historical  fact.    CaiBidMl  took 
it  from  a  Spanish  h!^(.^^riaIl.  v.'ho  wrote  two 
hundred  years  alter  the  event.    Heujiticrf  r  ! 
expressly  says,  that  the  grand  master  ui  tbc 
Templam  immediately  sent  hie  toyal  frieml  eome 
previous  drugs  to  slop  the  proprpss  of  the  venom. 
A  mortification  was  however  apprehended,  and 
■n  Boglieh  phjeicUn  undertook  to  cat  out  the 
bid  parL     The  prince  ordered  Edward  and 
John  <lf«  V'pHey  to  load  Eleanor  out  of  thr  room, 
and  thotic  knights,  nut  very  gentle  to  the  lady's 
feelinga,  told  her  It  wee  better  that  die  eboold 
shed  a  few  tears,  than  that  England  sboold  for 
ever  rrtourn.     HemiriKford,  p.  .'SiM.     «<  It 
stoned,"  savs  Fuller,  "  how  Eleanor,  his  lady, 
racked  ell  the  poiepo  out  of  hie  wounde  without 
doing  any  harm  to  horBcIf.     8o  sovereign  a 
remedy  is  a  woman's  tonguo,  anoinu  d  with  the 
virtue  of  loving  afiection.    Piiy  ii  u  ibat  so 
pretty  a  story  Hhould  not  be  true  (with  ell  the 
miraclcfl  in  love's  lei^ends),  and  sure  he  shall 
get  htm^e If  no  credit,  who  undertaketh  to  con- 
fute a  pa«t>agc  so  soanding  to  the  honour  of  the 
aex.  Yet  can  it  not  stand  with  what  otben 
have  written."    Fuller's  Holy  W  ar,  book  4,ch. 
29.  The  story  most  Ukely  took  its  rise  from  the 
ctrcnmetanoe  thet  in  the  middle  anres  chirurgical 
knowledge  was  an  elegant  female  accomplish- 
menL    The  £ur  practisers  of  Icechcraft  were  of 
course  in  high  repute,  "  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  attentive  end  compeeeionete  ■olldtude 
may  have  frequently  proved  more  efflcactone 
than  the  nostrums  of  the  faenUy  .  ev«>j)  when 
MHsisted  by  the  magical  power  ol  amulets,  or  the 
more  orthodoxy  energy  of  holy  water.** 


his  military  strength.  Edward  gladly 
seized  this  occasion  of  leavuig  the  Holy 
Lsnd,  for  his  force  was  too  small  for  the 

achievement  of  great  actions,  and  his 

father  had  implored  his  return  to  Eng- 
land.* Tfie  hostile  commanders  sign^ 
accordingly  a  irc  aty  far  t^u  years'  sus- 
pension of  arms  ;  itie  lords  of  Syria  dis- 
arrayed their  warlike  front,  and  the  En- 
glish soldiers  quitted  Palestine  for  liteir 
natife  country. 

At  the  time  when  Palestine  began  to 
breathe  from  the  horrors  of  war,  hope 
once  nioro  rni.-=;p(l   hrr   hpaJ   in  conse- 
quence of  ihe  election  to  the  chair  of  St. 
l*eler  failing  upon  Theobald,  archdeacon 
of  Liege.    The  choice  of  the  cardinals 
was  made  known  to  him  while  he  was 
in  Palestine.   He  had  witnessed  with 
sorrow  and  indignation  the  dreadful  ex- 
tremities to  which  the  Christians  were 
reduced,  and  in  the  tumult  of  the  passions 
his  reason  did  not  allow  him  to  rnpn^iore 
objects  by  their  practicability.    Hf  un- 
pstientiy  traneported  iui«tjeii  to  Italy, 
and  so  ardent  wss  bis  seal  that  his  en- 
deavours for  a  Omsade  even  pfeeeded 
his  introduction  to  the  Pontificate.  The 
trumpet  of  war  again  was  heard  emottgr 
the  nations.    The  blast  wa^,  however, 
only  faintly  echoed.    The  republics  of 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  and  the  city 
of  Marseilles,  agreed  to  furnish  a  few 
galleys,  end  twenty-five  tboosiDd  marks 
of  silver  were  obtained  from  Philip  the 
Hardy  on  mortgage  of  the  Templars' 
estates  in  France*.    The  masters  of  the 
military  friars   and    red-cross  ktiii^hts 
went   to   lioine,  and   convinced  their 
papal  friend  that  these  succours  would 
be  too  inconsiderable  to  enable  the  Chris- 
tians to  drive  the  iqfidels  out  of  Pales- 
tine.   Again  was  the  Christian  world 
assembled,  and  the  council  of  Lyons  de- 
creed the  obligation  of  a  new  crusade; 
that  the  clergy  should  pay  a  tenth  of 
their  revenues  for  six  years,  and  that 
boxes  should  be  placed  in  churches  for 
the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  laity.  Ro- 
dr)lph  of  Habsburg,  was  wise  in  nnitinf 
himself  with  the  Pope,  and  gaining  papS 
siippori  in  his  new  dignity  of  emperor  of 
Germany.      Philip  the    French  king, 
Michael  Pala^olo  t  is,  nnd  Charles,  at  once 
count  of  Anjou  ami  kim^  of  the  two  Sici- 

♦  See  the  letter  in  Rymer,  voL  I,  p.  487, 
edition. 
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lies,  alfo  cfnbraeed  the  caose.  Philip 
inh€rit«d.  the  piety  af  hie  fether;  and 
Michael,  who*  thirieeo  yeare  before,  had 
taken  Conataniinopie  from  the  Franks, 

wns  eajrer  lo  emfrrai'e  anv  occasion  of 
obuiinmir  tlie  favour  ol  the  western 
princes.  Charles  pretended  anxiety  to 
repair  the  disastcrn  whicii  the  impru- 
dence of  his  brother  the  oouot  of  Artott, 
during  the  firet  eruaade  of  St.  Louie,  had 
occasioned,  and  he  thought  that  the 
diitiea  of  a  eovereign  devolved  upon  him, 
because  in  the  council  of  I<yon8,  Mary, 
pritirc!»s  of  Aniioch,  daughter  of  Holie- 
morxi  IV.  1  ( iJ(!d  to  him  her  n^^liis  over 
tiie  kuiL^dom  of  Jerusalem.*  IJul  Pope 
Gregory  died  within  two  ye-^rs  afler  llie 
eittiog  of  the  Lyonese  counciU  and  all 
thoughts  of  a  crusade  were  dropped  when 
the  life  of  ite  great  promoter  dosed. 
Palestine,  however,  was  at  peace,  and 
the  Christians  therefore  indulged  their 
vanity,  and  en^nged  their  passions,  in 
disputing  about  pageantry  of  power. 
Hugh  111.  king  of  Cyprus,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  princess  Alice,  had  been 
crowned  king  of  Jerusalem  at  Tyre,  a 
ehort  time  before  the  death  of  Conradin, 
the  last  unhappy  descendant  of  that  house 
of  Germany,  of  which  three  emperors 
had  supported  and  adorned  holy  wnrs. 
The  Templtirs  befriended  Charles  f>r 
Anjou,  but  ihe  Hospitallers,  with  more 
virtue  than  was  generally  shown,  de- 
clared iii.li  they  could  not  light  against 
any  Christian  prince,  and  contended  that 
the  clatme  for  soeeeesioo  to  the  kingdom 
ought  to  be  deferred  till  the  kingdom 
itself  should  be  recovered.  In  liie  fourth 
year  of  the  peare  which  the  valiant 
prince  Edwnrt!  h;ul  frninptl  for  Palestine, 
tiie  iMamelukf^  chief  and  kuiij  BrndoiHar, 

•  Giaiiooue  (1.  20,  c  2,  8.  I)  w  incurrect  iu 
stating  that  tb«  prinoen  oedod  her  rigfala  to 

Antioch.  The  Angeviae  kinga  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  founded  lh«'ir  tiilc  to  the  cremn  of  Jeru- 
salem on  the  marriage  of  Frederic  with  Violante, 
and  on  tho  eesaion  OMmtioned  in  the  text.  But 
when  Conrtdin  died,  the  race  of  the  Baabian 
dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  title  to  the 
throne  of  Jeruaalcm  went  to  the  princess  Alice 
(whom  wo  have  already  mentioned),  the  dau^hter 
of  Henry  eoont  of  Champagne  siiul  Istbella. 
Thp  [)rnK'css  Alice  curried  hi-r  rit,'[its  into  the 
family  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  and  those  rights 
bad  precedence  of  the  claims  of  the  princess 
Mary,  the  daoghtor  of  the  youngest  daughter  of 
rsalu  Ha.    Ill  tiliort,  the  family  of  Anjou  had  no 

Cer  claim  lo  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  than  they 
to  the  throne  of  Ihe  two  fiicilies. 


died.  In  the  reign  of  KeladoQ,  the  Uiiid 
sullen  in  sneceeeion  to  him  who  had 
torn  eo  many  cities  from  the  Chrietiane. 

the  war  was  renewed.  The  restless 
Franks  in  the  fortress  of  Margat  plun- 
dered and  insulted  novae  inoHVnsive  Mu- 
Helinan  traders,  an  emir  of  Egypt  made 
a  gallant,  but  fruuiesii  attempt  to  revoDge 
thia  violation  of  the  law  of  natioiia«  aod 
hie  master  awore  by  God  and  his  prophet 
that  he  would  avenge  'the  wrong ;  and 
after  a  few  years  of  dreadful  preparation 
tlie  living  cloud  of  war  burst  upon  the 
Ciiristians.  Margat  \vm  captured  ;  but 
so  brave  had  been  tlic  r<  ^^istance  of  the 
knights  that  it  procured  ihem  a  safe  and 
iiouourable  reueat  to  the  neighbouring 

town  of  Tortoea,  and  ihe  sultan,  dreading 
even  the  poaaibility  of  future  oppositi^nt 

razed  the  fortress. 

With  rapid  and  certain  steps  the  power 

of  the  Latind  approached  \[a  fatal  termi- 
nation.   TliH  rity  of  Tripoli,  that  last 
remaining  satellite  (of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  was  taken  ;  its  houses  were 
burnt,    its  works  dismanUed,  and  its 
people  mnrdered  or  retained  in  slavery. 
Acre  once  more  became  the  principal 
possession  of  the  Christiana.  The  sultan 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Henry  LI. 
of  Cyprus,  who  had  driven  away  the  lien* 
tenants  and  soldiers  of  Charles,  and  had 
been  acknovvlfdfred  king  of  Jerusalem.* 
Nothing  hut  total  rum  could  quench  the 
heroic  spirit  of   those  cavaliers,  who 
thought  to  fall  in  the  ensanguined  field 
was  the  height  of  glory  and  virtue.  Un- 
dismayed by  the  victories  of  the  eoltant 
the  grand  master  of  the  military  friars 
took  the  occasion  of  the  cessation  of  hos* 
tiliiie!«,  and  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
in  order  to  infuse  his  nmrlial  spirit  into 
the  po  pple  of  the  west.     Pope  iXichoias 
IV.  heard  with  coldnuiss  the  dismal  lale. 
He  declined  to  open  the  treasury  of  St. 
Peter  for  the  advaneement  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  and  he  gave  his  noble  friend 
only  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  off<aeoor^ 
ings  of  Italy.    Circular  letters  were  sent 
to  itie  dilTLreiU  European  potentnies,  but 
the  light  which  once  shone  upon  the  holy 
cause  had  waned  ;  rnvaliers  no  longer 
thronged  round  liie  cross,  and  the  grand 

*  Sanutus,  lib.  iii.  pars.  19,  cap.  vx.  De 

Guiiiues,  livre  xxi.  In  iht*  year  1287,  two  yeari 
bciore  the  loss  of  Tripoli,  Uohemond  VIL,  vnml 
of  that  place,  died. 
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master  was  compelled  to  return  to  Pales- 
tine,  accompanied  only  by  his  Italian 
bandilU.  When  they  arrivMl  at  Aer0» 
tfie  city  was  in  the  greatest  slate  of  tnr- 
balenee.  Within  its  walls  were  crowded 
the  wretched  remains  of  those  kingdoms 
and  prinripniitie*'  which  liail  been  won 
by  ihe  blood  of  ihe  west.  Every  distinct 
people  occupied  a  particular  division, 
and,  in  the  assertion  of  individual  privi* 
leges,  general  interests  were  forgotten.* 
The  Mamelukes  ofEgypt  regarded,  with 
an  eye  of  fanatical  haired  and  rnpacioos 
amhition,  the  sholter  of  the  Christian 


two  hundred  thousand  Mameluke  Tar- 
tars of  Egypt  marched  into  PalestinCt 
and  encamped  before  Aere,  eiaetly  on 
the  same  gmnd  npon  which  a  century 
before  assembled  Europe  had  atood.  To 
avoid  the  dreadful  consequences  of  war, 
a  larfTP  p;irt  of  the  population  embarked 
in  ifiL-  numerous  vessels  which  at  that 
time  rode  at  anclior  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  defence  of  the  place  waa  left  to  the 
care  of  about  tweke  thousand  aoldiera, 
chiefly  the  knights  and  aerjeanto  of  the 
military  orders.  The  garrison  was  speed- 
ilv  re-enforced  by  a  fe^v  hiindrct!  men, 


powers.      The  principles  of  Islatnism  i  headftl  hv  Hrnrv  II.  of  ('\  pr 
wouM  fi  ive  justified  ihe  sulian  in  making 
war,  but  the  criminal  conduct  of  his  foe 


us,  who 

boai«U'<]  ihe  idral  iiile  oi  king  of  jernsa- 
lem.  iiut  ilicru  was  no  magic  in  the 
gave  him  secular  reaaona  for  commencing  name  of  royalty,  and  in  thia  eiigent  state 
boatiliCiea.  Acre  waa  crowded  with  peo- 1  of  affairs,  the  troops  looked  for  the  direc* 
pie  beyond  its  means  of  support,  and  tion  of  Peter  de  Beaojean,  grand  master 
aome  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  robbed  !  of  the  Templars.  He  accepted  the  charge, 
and  tortured  the  Mnselman  merchants  '  and  his  first  action  of  rejecting  the  bribes 


who  occasionally  visited  the  city  with 
provisions,  under  the  protection  of  the 
acknowledged  friendtihip  whicii  existed 
between  the  Egyptiana  and  the  Chris- 
tians.t  No  redress  waa  made  for  this 
Tiulatioo  of  justice.  The  sultan  died 
before  his  preparations  of  vengeance 
were  completed  ;  but  his  son  Khalil  was 
not  less  anxious  than  his  father  to  exior- 
minate  the  infidel  miscreants.  Nearly 


of  the  sulian  inspired  the  animating  con- 
viction, that  Acre  would  never  fall  in 
consequence  of  die  treachery  of  the  com* 
mander.  But  the  Mamelukea  were  equal 
in  valour*  and  superior  in  discipline,  to 
their  foes,  and  their  number  was  appal- 
lingly formidable.  Unable  to  defend, 
wiih  equal  effect,  the  circuit  of  wall?*,  the 
Chrisiians  beheld  their  lowers  yield intr 
to  the  mines  and  battering  rams.  'J'iie 
cursed  tower''  fell ;  the  king,  whose 
station  waa  at  that  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, requested  the  Teutonic  knighta 


*  (Mil  Fuller  has  given  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  state  of  Acre.  "  In  it  were  some  of  all 
countries ;  so  that  he  who  had  lost  his  nation, 

migkt  find  it  here.  Meat  of  thsia  had  several  to  relieve  hia  attenuated  band,  and  he 

CAurtJ?  to  docido  their  causes  in,  and  the  plenty  promised  tO  retum  to  his  post  on  the  fol- 
of  judge*  cauMMl  the  scarcity  of  ju«tic«.  roalofiic-  Jowiiv'  morning.  But  the  pusillanimous 
tors  appealing  to  a  trial  in  lbs  eoarts  of  their ,  „,„„j,rch  tied  to  the  port,  and  seizing  a 
It  was  aulncient  innocence  for '  — 


own  country, 
any  offender  in  the  Vt'iioiiun  court  that  ho  was 
ft  Venetiaa.  Personal  acts  were  entitled  national, 
and  mtde  the  csnss  of  the  eoentiy.  Oatragea 
were  evety  wfasis  pnctissd,  ao  wbsre  paoidied  ; 
as  if  to  spare  Divine  reven>fp  the  pains  of  over- 
taking them,  they  would  go  forth  and  meet  it. 
At  ths  aame  tlins  tbaj  wars  In  flUsrs  about  pro- 
secuting their  titlea  to  this  city,  no  fewr^r  tfinn 
the  Venrtiiins,  fJenoeae,  Pisans.  Firtrentinea.  the 
kings  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  the  agents  for  the 
kinffs  of  Frsnes  and  England,  the  prineta  of 
Tripoli  and  Antioch.  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalorn, 
the  ma«terii  of  the  Templars  and  liospilailers, 
and  (whom  I  should  have  named  Hrflt)  the  legate 
of  hia  Holinaaa,  all  at  once,  with  much  violence 
contcndine  ahout  the  rii^ht  of  right  nothinf;.  the 


few  ships,  siiled  to  Cyprus.  With  the 
morn,  the  Mamelukes  renewed  the  attaeh* 
Moat  of  the  Gennan  eat aliera  died  upon 
the  breaeh ;  the  othera  slowly  left  the 
walls,  the  firmness  of  their  litde  phalanx 
checked  the  foe.  The  Hospiinlians 
chased  back  the  Mnmelukes,  and  even 
forced  them  iK  ullong  into  the  ditch. 
Btit  the  sultan  was  prodigal  of  blood. 
His  battalions  marched  to  the  breach* 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  entry  into  the 
city  was  repeatedly  lost  and  won  by  the 
Christians  and  Infidels. 

While  Acre  was  bleeding  with  these 


tit k  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  command   vicissitudes,  the  m  t'^ter  of  the  ilospita- 

of  this  city.  like  bees,  makint?  the  crreat^  hum-  |jg,^g  j^j^  kniL'l  ls  secretly  left  the 

miMf  and  bu»in«  in  the  hi%e  when  now  ready     .  ^  ^,        ^-  'a  rttahttA 

„   ,-1  ...     .    ..      citv.  made  a  snort  circuili  anu  rusneu 

tnlraveit."   Holy  War, book  nr.  chspk  zlzU.  "       »   iPk- * 

I  G.  VUlsiu.  I  enemy's  camp.   Tne  aultaOi  a 
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skilful  soldier,  was  not  surpriued,  and 
the  knights  were  lepulaed.  The  ehief 
of  the  military  friure  received  the  meleii* 

choly  news,  that  the  grand  master*  of 
the  Templan  bad  been  killed  by  a 
poisoned  arrow  ;  that  most  of  his  vnlirini  | 
soldiers  had  been  slain,  nnd  that  ihe  city 
had  fdileu.  I  tuh  r  ilie  cover  of  a  few 
cross-bow  men,  ilie  knights  of  St.  John, 
eeven  only  were  ihe  remnant,  erobaiked, 
and  left  lorever  the  eoene  of  their  tirlMe 
and  their  valoiir.  Their  brethren  in 
arms,  the  Templare,  were  equally  brave« 
and  their  fate  waa  equally  disastrous. 
Their  resistance  was  ao  firm,  tfnt  the 
aullan  was  compelled  to  promise  them  a 
free  and  honourable  departure.  But  the 
insulu  of  some  low  Saracenian  people 
irritated  the  cavaliers :  the  sword  again 
was  drawn,  and  such  of  the  Templars  as 
anrvived  the  conflict,  fled  into  the  iote- 
rior  country.  The  unarmed  population 
of  Acre  hurried  to  the  coast ;  but  the 
elements  co-operaled  with  the  devas- 
tating spirit  of  the  'I'urks,  and  the  tem- 
pestuous waves  refused  shelter  to  the 
fugitives.  While  gnashing  with  despair, 
the  people  beheld  their  town  in  flamee. 
The  ruihiesa  hand  of  death  fell  upon 
them,  and  the  eea-shore  of  Palestine 
again  drank  torrents  of  Chriatian  blood. 

Tyre,  Deritus,  and  other  towns,  were 
awed  into  submission.  The  Turks 
swept  all  Palestine,  and  nHirilcrt d  or 
imprisoned  nl!  the  Christians  who  «  oul  J 
not  fly  to  Cyprus.  The  memory  oi  liie 
Templara  is  embalmed,  for  the  laat 
atruggle  for  the  Holy  Land  waa  mede  by 
the  red-croaa  knights.  Such  aa  eecaped 
from  Acre  went  to  Sis,  in  Armenia.  A 
IMuselman  general  drove  them  to  the 
island  of  Tortosa,  w hence  they  escaped 
to  Cyprus*  and  ilie  cry  of  religious  war 
no  lonirer  runj^  ilirough  Palestine.! 

*  The  R^rand  master  of  the  Templara  receives 
high  prame  from  G.  ViiianL  The  hero  every 
niflit  repaired  the  breechee  in  Ihe  »eoraed 
tower but  he  was  at  length  killed  by  the  enemy, 
and,  in  consoqurneo  of  his  death,  confusion 
again  aruse,  and  the  city  wa«  lost.  G.  Yillani, 
Ub.  vU.  e.  lU. 

f  Sanutus,  lib.  iii.  pars,  xii.,  ch.  xxii.,  xxlii.  The 
history  of  the  aiege  of  Acre,  by  a  contemporary, 
in  Martenne,  Vet  Scrip.  Amp.  Coll.  vol.  i. 
p.  768.  De  Guignee,  Hiat  dea  Hun*,  Ae,  Hvre 
xxi.  LuMgnano,  liitoriu  dcU'  Itiola  ili  Cipro, 
p.  55,  &c.  Palestine  not  more  celcKriitcd 
for  virtue  at  the  cloae  of  the  Crusades,  tiian  at 
eay  period  daring  their  continnaaoe.  Speaking 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

EXTINCTION  OF    THE  CRUSADINO  SPIRIT. 
FATB  Of  THB  MtLITART  OltnBtS. 

State  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades.^^ 
ReaHonio  nf  the  ccnsinef  of  ( 'ruxailes...— 
Last  appeal anct-s  of  the  crutuuiing  i»piraU'— 
King  Henry  IV.  of  Emglaml.-'HeiTy  Moa* 
mouth. — Fate  of  the  military  ordeni.— 7*lie 
Teutonic  kni^'hu. — The  knights  of  St.  Laxa- 
ras. — Knights  oi  John. — loipriftoorueot 
of  tlie  Templars  in  Ffeaee^Pfoeeediii^s 
BgailMt  the  Templars  at  Paris. — Proce— 
against  the  Templars  in  England. — In  Ger- 
many.— In  Italy. — Council  at  Vienne. — Th» 
order  Bupprcs8ed.^Cofifleeationof  ile  eetmlea. 
— Execution  of  the  grand  master. — Innocence 
of  the  Templanb— ^ansee  of  the  snpprtwinn 
of  the  order. 

Thb  loee  of  the  Holy  Laoddid  not  fiU 
Europe  with  thoee  feelinge  of  grief  and 
indignation,  which  the  fall  of  Jeroealeoly 

a  hundred  years  before,  had  occasioned. 
The  flame  of  fanatici^^rn  hnd  sknvly  burnt 
out.  During  the  llinirenlli  century,  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  Christians 
in  Palestine  gradually  diminitilted  ;  ihe 
expeditions  and  re-enforeemeiits  were  ill 
convequenee  leea  vigoroue,  fort  botli 
poUtieellj  end  pemooally,  the  people  of 
the  west  declinnd  in  their  intere.<>t  ia 
respect  of  the  affairs  of  the  east.  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  endeavoured  to  revive  holy 
undertakings  ;  but  the  kings  of  Europe 
were  deaf  or  disobedient.  After  his 
arrival  in  England,  prince  Edward  had 
wished  to  return  to  Palestine,*  end  eon- 
tione  his  military  career,  bnt  he  had  juet 
entered  into  the  agitated  sea  of  Scottish 
politiee  when  Acre  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  delivery  of  the 
Iloly  Lnnd  was,  however,  a  phnntorn 
always  dear  to  his  imagmalion,  as  open- 
ing an  ample  subject  for  reli»iioiis  and 
knightly  enterprise.  In  the  decline  of 
life  he  rowed  a  second  expedition*  but, 
finding  his  diesolation  approaeh»  he  de- 
▼oted  the  prodigions  sum  of  thirty  ibon* 
sand  pounds  fot  the  equipment  and  sup- 
port of  a  prond  corps  of  knights  that 

of  the  loss  of  Acre,  G.  Villani  says,"  Et  questo 
'  pericolo  non  fu  sanza  grande  et  giusto  giodieie 
I  di  Dio,  die  qaella  chik  era  plena  di  ptii  peocsp 

tori  huomini.  c  kw\uc  tV  ogni  dissoluto  peeeete, 

rhc  terra,  che  Ui^nc  ir:i  Crlstiaoi*"    G.  ViUani* 

Ul>.  vii.  c  144,  p.  337,  voL  L 
J    *  Rymer,  i.  774,749,  new  editisn. 
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vere  lo  carry  his  lieart  to  Palestine.* 
^hilip  IV.  of  France  could  never  be 
ivvakeoed  by  any  summons  to  religion 
md  honour :  and  iinoe  the  ezuoctiou  of 
ihe  Suabian  ftmilTi  the  sncceBsion  to 
ihe  Oerman  throne  had  been  so  irregular, 
Jiat  the  emperors  were  perpetually 
involved  in  civil  dissensions.  The  poli- 
;ics  of  the  commercial  states  of  Italy  did 
not  accord  with  religious  wars.  Pisa 
had  fallen  before  Genoa.  The  conquer- 
ing lawn  thought  not  ul  Syria;  for  it 
had  enioyed,  ttnee  the  GMeke  bad 
regained  Conetantinoplei  the  aeeendancy 
ef  the  oofDHteree  of  the  Black  Sea.  Ae 
Genoa  wae  allied  to  the  Grecian  emperor, 
Venice  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
.Mu?5elman«.  T!ip  Mamelukes  »^ave  their 
Chrisu:iii  Ijrdiliers  a  church,  an  exchange, 
and  .a  magazine  in  Alexandria:  and  the 
Venetians  carried  ou  the  luerauve  but 
dugraceful  trade  of  rarniebing  the 
Egyptian  market  with  male  and  female 
•tavea  from  Georgia  and  Cireaasia.t 
From  the  commeneement,|  till  past 

'  See  Qote  £  e. 

t  Jknib  fcprobatM  his  eootenpomiM  for 

joining  the  Saracens,  and  also  for  carrying  on 
iradc  with  thr  mcmies  of  the  Christinn  Ti:inip. 
If  Boni&ce  V  ili.  be  the  Pope  allud<Hi  to  m  the 
Mlowinf  eitrael,  the  manm  Menu  mitpiaMd, 
M  he  endeavoured  to  create  a  new  Cmaaile* 
Lo  prinripo  de'  nuovi  Farisci, 
Av«niio  guorrapre«8o  a  Laterano, 
B  aoQ  eon  8aradn,  Qd  eon  Giudel, 
Che  ciascun  suo  nemico  era  Cristiaoo^ 
£  neasuno  era  stato  a  vinccre  Acri, 
Me  mercatante  in  terra  di  Soidano. 

Dell*  lolorooi  canto  S7* 
The  chief  of  the  new  Pharisees  meantinie» 
Waging  his  warfare  near  the  Lateran, 
Not  with  the  Saracens,  or  Jews  (his  foca 
An  ChnatiaiM  were,  nor  agunat  Acre  one 
HadliiHlght»DOr  tfiffieMin  the  Soldan's  land.) 

t'ary'is  Translation. 
VillBni  supports  the  idea  that  the  mercantile 
Cbriiiiaoa  in  tigypt  aided  the  Saracins.  The 
!n--unces  of  treachery  alluded  to  by  Dante,  I 
at)  not  aUe  to  support  by  any  biatorical  lesli- 

^  Tbeio  was  aoino  pieleoct  for  the  pieacidnf 

a  Qrasade  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the 
year  1300.  Cazan,  the  mogul  sultan  of  Persia, 
^soived  to  cxtermioate  the  Mamelukes  of 
jpvt  H«  allied  himaeir  with  the  kings  of 

Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Cyprus.  In  1299  the 
wtune  ofwnr  smiled  on  the  allies;  but  «ti!!  t!u« 
not  being  so  great  as  what  he  had  cx- 
P*<**d,Cann  aant  to  tbo  Pope,  aolidcing  tbe 
^''Tc  powarfbl  alliance  of  the  princes  of  the 
and  aQ^eein<^  that  when  Puie^-tine  was 
'^vcred,  it  should  be  retained  by  the  Chha* 


the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Popes  repeatedly  sounded  the  charge ; 
but  the  west  in  raosi  cases  disregarded 
the  enmmona  of  its  ghostly  instructor; 
and  it  waa  evident  that,  altbough  tbe 
papal  ralera  could  fan,  they  eould  not 
create  the  aaored  flame.  Yet  the  world 
did  not  repent  of  the  miseries  it  had  oo» 
casioned,  or  think  thnt  war  is  nothing 
but  homicide  and  robbery.  It  was  not 
that  people  were  less  military  or  less  su- 
perstitious tiian  before,  that  tiiey  could 
not  be  etimnlated  to  new  eflbil8»  for  arme 
were  as  moeh  the  delight  and  oer opation 
of  Europe  in  the  fbnrteenlh  eentury,  aa 
they  had  been  in  tbe  twelfth ;  and  two 
ages  had  thickened  rather  than  removed 
the  cloud  of  onrruption  which  enveloped 
the  pure  form  of  ri  liifion.  But  the  idea 
of  the  impossibitiiy  of  nltimate  success 
had  long  been  gradually  and  Mieniiy 
Stealing  over  Europe ;  and  the  world 
waa  weary  of  conaaming  its  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  pursuit  of  barren  honour. 
The  great  Cmsade  in  Egypt,  in  the  year 
1218,  was  almost  the  last  occasion  when 
barons  and  knights,  as  individuals,  led 
their  vassals  lo  the  holy  war.  Great 
efforts  indeed  were  often  made  by  sove- 
reigns ;  but  tliere  were  but  few  of  those 
popular  expeditions  to  Palestine,  which 
distingoished  tbe  first  century  and  a  half 
of  the  Crusades.  At  the  time  when  tlie 
loss  of  tbe  Holy  Land  became  known  in 
Europe,  the  people  had  not  recovered 
from  the  astoni?liinrnt  and  terror  with 
wliich  the  victories  ofZinghis  Khun  nnd 
his  succetisors  had  filled  the  west.  Part 
of  Russia,  tbe  whole  of  Fuland,  b)ile»ta, 
Moravia,  Hungary,  and  all  the 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  fell 
a  prey  to  barbaric  desolation.  Several  of 
the  Popes  attempted  in  vain  to  soften  the 
ferocity  of  these  new  foea ;  but  the  papal 

tians.  Philip  the  Pair  and  Boniface  were  in 
hij;h  disputes  respcctini^  the  limit*  nf  erclesias^ 
ticttl  and  royal  jurisdiction ;  an4  tlierefore  the 
project,  thoogh  warmly  palnmiaed  by  the  Pops, 
proved  abortive.  In  the  interim,  the  tide  of  vie* 
tory  flowed  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians-  Cazan 
di(Ml  about  the  year  i;^3,just  when  he  had 
aummoned  to  his  aids  Iho  ChriaUao  printeo  of 
Cyprus  and  Armenia,  and  was  about  lo  attack 
the  Mamclukcii.  I  cannot  find  any  nwntion  in 
Haiton  or  Abulfeda  of  the  common  xtory,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Camn,  the  Hoapitaller  and 
other  knighUi  landed  on  theaborea  of  PMlemtine, 
»n<!  mnrchcd  to  and  oceupiad  Jorgaalem  for  a 
abort  tinio. 
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legatee  were  diemieeed  with  the  tremeD- 

doos  commaod,  for  Rome  herself  to  dub- 
Diit  her  neck  to  the  Mogul  yoke.  The 

western  world  knew  indeed  thai  most  of 
the  Tartars  were  pagans;  and  although 
some  sanguine  spirits  conceived  ihe  iiope 
of  their  powerful  union  with  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  Maselrnftos,  yet  the  cir- 
eomstanee  of  their  appearaoee  in  Europe 
as  eonqoerorit  oreatea  a  general  dread  of 
foreign  oatiooe ;  and  ae  the  Saracenian 
stales,  as  well  as  sorae  Christian  ones» 
floated  into  the  abvs^,  the  peojile  dreaded 
the  new  enemn  s  wiiom    ihty  should 
have  to  encouoter  in  their  transmarine 
ezpeditione.  The  Impraetahility  of  pre- 
eerring  a  Latin  dominion  in  thai  oity  in 
Palestine*  which  was  as  dear  to  the 
Muselroant  as  to  the  Christians,  would 
have  had  more  influence  over  the  latter, 
if  they  had  been  less  devoutly  fond  ol 
pilgrimages,*  and  if  veneration  for  reli- 
.  gious  places  had  been  softened  into  re- 
spectful regard.   The  idea  wu  alao  op- 
posed by  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart.   The  connexions  of  kindred  and 
country  bound  Syria  to  Europe  ;  and  the 
knights  of  tlve  west  acknowledged  the 
claims  which  their  relntions  in  the  lioly 
Land  urged  upon  them  for  succour.  By 
marriage  and  descent,  loo,  the  rights  to 
property  in  the  Atiatie  Latin  kingdom 

*  Indeed,  after  tbe  tirnt  Crusade,  pilgriiuugeH 
IpCfUMiiJ.   They  were  gndsrttkea  lor  purposes 

of  peoitence  and  devotion.  The  cliurch  of  St. 
James  in  Gallicia,  and  the  lonihs  of  ilic  upoHtles 
in  Kome,  were  favourite  ubjocUi  as  well  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  festival  of  the  jubilee  was  instiluicd,  :u,<l 
hmulrrdH  of  thousands  of  persons  repaired  to 
Hume  lor  liie  purpose  of  receiving  a  general  in- 
deomtty  lbr|»a«to0aiioes.  Pilgrinuigcs,  as  acts 
of  external  religion,  have  crcr  been  defondcd  by 
writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 
Therefore  Milton,  in  bis  Limbo  of  Vtnitv,  Kays, 
with  eontenipt  and  Indignation, 
«*Herc  piigrioMi  town,  that  strayed  ao  far  to 
seek 

III  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  ia 
Heaven.*' 

ParadiiM?  IjOhU  iii-  17G. 
The  pastiion  for  visiting  the  holy  places  at 
Jcrnailem  did  not  eease  among  tbe  English  till 
late  ia  the  reign  of  Heiuy  YliL  There  exi^t^  a 
puinuscript  *•  Pylgrymage  of  Syr  Kichard  'J'or- 
kynion,  Parson  of  Mulberton,  m  iSurfolk,  to 
Jerastlem,  in  1617.**  A  Pellowof  Eton  Col. 
lege,  towards  the  close  of  the  fiftecnih  century, 
wont  twice  to  Jerusalem,  and  celebrated  mass 
there  cum  cantu  orgaiiico.  Wartou's  History 
of  Eoglisb  Poetry,  voL  ii.,  p*  4S7«  note. 


were  oflMB  enjoyed  by  Europeans  ; 
io  maoy  resp^tcte  Paleetioe  lesemhled  • 
colony  of  Europe.   The  continuance  of 

Crusades  was  therefore  a  natural  circum- 
stance.  Hope  of  snrccss  would  soon 
have  died  away,  the  healing  intluence  of 
time  would  iiave  removed  the  moral  epi- 
demic, if  repeated  and  unsuccessful  efforts 
had  been  made  for  the  redemption  of  tbe 
Holy  Land.  But  a  raoatieal  ambition 
was  fosieied  by  partial  succest* ;  and 
when  Jcri!!^:ilpfn  nourished  as  a  Christian 
city,  the  pride  of  possession  bccuinc  the 
new  and  ma?ter-s[irii)i:  of  aciinn  ;  and 
honour  called  lor  the  prctiervaiiou  of  san- 
guinary conquests. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  crusa- 
ding, because  they  who  siLilfuUy  admi- 
ni{5ierto  public  prejudices,  Kfcome  in  time 
masters  of  the  people.  In  unenlightened 
days,  erclesiasiical  influence  ended  in 
spiritual  tyranny.  Until  the  time  of  la- 
nooeot  III.  the  Popes  partned  thia  clear 
road  to  power;  but.  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  aspiring  prelate  taxed  the 
clergy  immediately,  and  the  people  indi- 
rectly, on  pretence  of  defendinjr  Pales- 
tine, and  from  tl);ji  moment  papal  influ- 
ence began  lo  decline.  The  money  en- 
riched the  cotfers  of  St.  Peter ;  the  world 
was  indignant  at  thia  miaapplicaiion  of 
its  contributions:  and  aa  iewiea  were 
made  at  the  calls  of  the  wishes  and  wanta 
of  the  pontiffs,  and  not  always  at  the 
times  when  the  cord  of  sympaifiy  was 
strung,  the  ))eople,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
grew  weary  of  the  occasion  and  the  pre- 
tence of  taxation.  On  another  part  of 
the  subject,  too,  the  a? arice  of  the  Popee 
broke  the  spirit  of  crusading.  Among 
the  encooragementa  to  the  first  aacred 
war  was  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Clermont,  that  a  journey  lo  the  Holy  Land 
should  be  as  efficacious  to  the  spiritual 
health  of  a  pilgrim  as  all  tiie  penances 
which  the  church  could  enjoin  :  and  we 
have  the  e? idence  of  eo  late  a  writer  as 
Villehardouin/  the  great  hietoriao  of  the 
fifth  Crusade,  thai  Ute  promise  of  thia 
indulgence  had,  even  in  his  day?,  con- 
siderable influence.  Hut  the  r:tp:icit)U5 
clergy  thought  that  ihai  which  \va»  grant- 
ed could  be  sc  Id,  and  that  money  well 
aa  travelling  might  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  remission  of  canonical  penances. 
*^  page  174,  antsT 
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The  prelfttBt  begtn  this  scandalom  traf- !  tion  from  tazM  was  tekloiii  legarded  by 

fic,  but  it  was  soon  snatched  from  their '  the  civil  authorities,  and  was  never  per- 
hands  by  the  Popes  ;  and  the  successors   mitted  to  be  extended  to  Invics  on  the 
of  St.  Peter  made  the  indulgences  of  land.    For  crimes,  and  also  lor  que^*uo[i:^ 
higher  vahie  itian  the  humble  bishops  relating  to  landed  property,  people  raigiu 
could  pretend  to  do,  by  including  the  re*  j  be  impleaded  in  aecular  courts.* 
mission  of  paoithmeDts  in  afuUue  world  I    Though  Europe  in  geosral  felt  that  in 
In  the  pardons  whieh  they  sold.    While  the  faH  of  Aere  all  was  lost,  yet  despair 
the  Popes  levied  taxes  on  pretence  of  did  not  immediately  complete  its  tri« 
snccouring  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  their  umph,  for  chivalry  and  policy  sometimes 
policy  to  encourage  the  fashion  of  cru-  endeavoured  to  revive  the  religions  spark, 
sadin^:  but  their  avarice  was  also  templed   If  Pope  John  XXII.  had  not  I  i  <'n  loo 
by  ilic  profitable  sale  of  indulgences,  a  open  in  the  display  of  his  avarice,  and 
traffic  which  was  al  once  the  cause  and  too  piodigal  io  the  commutation  of  yows 
theeffeetofthedeellneof  the  holy  wars.*  for  money,  the  -knights  of  Germany 
Inilnlgences  could  be  obtained  on  easier  would  once  more  have  foogbt  under  the 
terms  than  by  making  long  and  perilous  |  glorious  ensign  of  the  cross.t   A  threat- 
journeys  to  Palestine.  '  ened  invasion  from  England  (A.  1).  1328) 
Another  great  cause  of  ruin  to  thn  Cm-  dpterred  Philip  de  Valois  from  leaving 
sades  had  itn  birth  at  Rome.    'riirr)iiL^!i    Ins  counlry:]:  for  Palestine,  and  a  large 
the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  ceniury  liie  body  of  Crusaders  was  dispersed  when 
Popes  frequently  armed  tlie  people  of  the  (A.  D.  1804}  John  the  Good  of  France 


west,  both  against  liereties  and  against 
the  political  enemies  of  the  papal  see : 

and,  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  privi- 
leges of  Crtif^ridfrs  wero  ''ranted  to  or- 


died,  on  whom  the  Pope  intended  to 
have  conferred  the  title  of  commander  of 
the  new  Crusader8.§  The  politic  Henry 
I  V.|)  of  Eogisnd  wished  to  "  busy  giddy 


liiodox  warriors.  Clement  IV.  went  one  »  t^,,,  p^^perty  of  a  Cruaader  wiui  ve.t«l  in 
Step  lurihcr  ;  for,  in  ihe  course  of  the  the  church  tlurinij  his  abfwnce.  The  claims  of 
disputes  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  ,  hU  creditors  were  euiipentletJ.    Aa  thm  was  a 

Msnfred  for  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies, '  of  meoDvaniaace,  people  found  it  necw- 
tbe  Pope  aetoally  diverted  from  their  re- 1         ^^re  compel lod.  to  wsi^n  all  rros.uiing 

K^„^\^m^^^^        1.:-   u  1  privilege,    ibis  renunciaUon  apiu-ars  in  char- 

hglOQS  purpose,  to  his  own  secular  ob-  i  ^^^^  ,2^2.  but  U  was  pnll.ahly  of  ear. 
jects,  thousands  of  pngrima  who  had  Ueru.so. 

been  crossed.  It  i<9  needless  to  dilate  |  IJahiaii,  Vita  Poet  Avig.  I.  15.  694, 
upon  the  actual  injury  to  Palestine,  and  11.552.  * 

the  scandal  and  ridicule  which  were  cast      t  Some  suoeewM  of  the  Turks  upon  the 

on  holy  wars,  wiieu  llie  soldiers  of  the  ;  Armen^  filled  ail  Europe  with 

I  -  alarm.    Philip  kinjx  of  France  and  the  kmc  of 

cross  bMUM  the  regular  army  of  the  ^  ^rragon  were  at  Kohm;  the  Pope  preached 


court  of  Rome*  \  before  tfaem,  and  eahoffad  Chon  to  pat  on  the 

Freedom  from  debt  and  taxes,  and  cross  again«t  the  Saraceni.  His  eloquence  pro- 
other  general  privileges  of  Christian  'ailed,  and  various  other  potentates,  then  at 
warriors,  had  but  little  influence  in  koop- 1  Kome  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  were  moved 

»\\*.^   ..-I  n..««     'iM.«  ^.  .,.r.L  by  the  eall  lo  devooon  and  valour.  The 

incr  alu'e  the  sacred  ilame.     i  he  exeinp-  r..    ^     l  i.-   

   »-    preparations  of  the  French  king;  were  more  es- 

•  The  Christinn^  in  the  Holy  Land  frequently   tensive  than  those  of  any  of  his  pwlpcf'-wors  in 

complained  against  the  Popes  for  granting  indul* :  the  holy  wars.    The  maritime  towns  in  the  south 

gencee  for  wan  with  the  Ctermaos  and  Pieneh.  j  of  France  equipped  a  navy,  end  three  yeere' 

They  said  that  the  only  cross  which  his  Holi-  provisions  were  collected  for  forty  thousand 
neas  regarded  was  the  one  on  the  French  coin,    eoldicni.    Philip  negotiatfil  with  HuncTiirv,  Ve* 
Le  Pape  prodigue  des  indulgences  a  ccux  qui   nice,  and  Genoa  for  the  safe  conduct  uf  the  piU 
e*annenteontfe  lee  Allemande.  flee  Kgats  mon- '  grime,  wbeee  nnnber,  it  ie  eaid,  wee  three  htin- 

Irent  parmi  nous  leur  cxtrCniP  convoitise;  nos   drcd  thousaiu!.    Kn^'lish  politics,  however,  rcn- 
croix  cedent  aux  croix  cni[)roii)t(*^  ;:ur  les  tour-   ilercd  the  desigo  at)ortiv6.  FroisSarl,  vol.  i., chap. 
liois,et  I'on  cchnnge  la  sainle  crui»ailo  cuulre  la  ,  2ti  and  '-^7. 
If  OCT  re  de  Lombaidie ;  yenrai  done  Ie  courage  de  i     ^  Baluzius,  passim. 

dire  dc  nos  It'q^at*)  qn'ils  vcndrut  Dleii.  ot  (ju'ils  ,  1  Besides  Henry  IV".  when  young,  had  en- 
veiidcnt  tes  indulgences  pour  de  coupables  ri-  deavuured  to  implant  CbrUtiaaity  in  Lithuania 
chesses."  Le  Chevalier  du  Temple,  cited  in  vi  et  armis.  After  bis  accewion  to  the  English 
Raynouard,  Choix  des  Pocsicj)  Originales  des  -  throne,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  the  riergy  by 
Tronbedours,  vpL  ii*  pw  75»  Intiod»  |  aiding  them  in  patting  doira  the  foUowera  of 
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minds  with  foreign  quarrels,"  in  order  fixed  in  liieir  conqur.^l  of  Pnissia,  some 
to  divert  his  people  from  looking  loo  years  before  the  loss  of  the  iloly  Land* 


Dearly  into  his  stale,  and  to  retain  their 
newly  sworn  allegiance.  Both  hi«  mart- 
time  and  military  prepmtions  wefe  eon* 
siderable  ;  but  the  hand  of  natafe  stop- 
ped him,  before  he  coold  attempt  to  com- 
mence his  new  religious  career.*  His 
Bon  Ilcurv  V.  pursuinG:  his  father's  prin- 


Tlieir  iove  of  war  was  not  extinguished  : 
they  carried  both  the  aword  and  the 
Gospel  into  Pomerania  $  and  the  eaetern 
part  of  that  country  was  definitely  ceiled 

to  the  order  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the 

year  1343.  'rhc  town  of  Dantzic,  the 
capital  of  the  new  conquest,  was  con- 


ciples,  tSiiiiJL'h  not  iiis  cleiaUs  of  policy,  ,  siderably  aggrandized  iiiider  t)ie  domi- 


took  advaulage  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Franeot  and  the  Peera  of  England 

watted  the  memory  of  former  days** 
in  the  vain  attempt  of  endesTonring  to 
snbjagate  a  rival  nation.  If  length  of 
lifp,  nnd  national  peace,  had  been  al- 
lotted to  Harry  Monmouth,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  have  "  com- 
menced new  broii:^  lu  sironds  afar  re- 
mote." In  his  last  momenta  he  deeiaied 
it  to  be  a  Christian  duty  to  build  the 
walla  of  Jerusalemi  and  avowed  the  long 
concealed  purpose  of  his  breast  to  have 
led  an  nrmy  to  Palestine,  if  he  had  lived 
in  limes  oi  poliiical  tranquillity. t 

Such  were  the  last  appearances  of  that 
roaiiial  phrenzy  which  so  long  agitated 
Europe:  and  here  the  history  of  the 
holy  wars  would  naturally  close  if  curi- 
osity did  not  suggest  an  inquiry  into 
some  of  those  military  and  religious 
orders  which  arose  from  the  spirit  of  pil- 1 
grimao^es  and  crusades,  and  whose  exist-  ' 
ence  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
koii^hts  of  the  Teutonie  order  were 

WickliE  Ho  prudently  united  bimtelf  to  tbc 
papal  tee,  vbA  naturally  thoaght  of  CititadM. 

•  Holingshcd  (vol.  ii.  pnrl  i.  p.  529,  Ac.) 
docs  not  8ccm  lo  credit  Fabian's  story  that 
Henry,  linUing  himself  in  ihe  Jerusalem  chamber, 
exclaimed,  **  Praise  be  given  lo  God,  for  now  I 
know  I  shall  ilie  here  in  this  chamber,  arcordinc: 
to  the  prophecy  of  roe^  declared  that  I  should 
depart  this  in  Jerusalem."  A  story  of  this 
daieripUoQ  had  been  flying  about  the  worldf  and 
was  occasion  ally  applied  to  pnMir  rharacter«. 
Pope  Silvester  II.  bad  been  warned  that  he 
■hoatd  not  die  till  he  had  celebrated  mass  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Pope  mistook  this  for  the  city 
•0  called,  unwittingly  celebrated  mas;?  at  Rome, 
io  a  church  named  Jerusalem,  and  being  de- 
eaited  by  the  equitocatkai  of  the  namm,  net  a 
•odden  and  wretched  end.  Harris*  Philole^eal 
Inquirien,  part  iii.  rh.  9. 

f  Monstrciet,  vol.  p.  371,  8vo.  Johncs'  eJiU 
Henry  V.  acted  Kke  his  father  respecting  the 
clergy.  As  he  had  no  objection  to  broil  or  roast 
the  I.ollards,  he  could  not  have  been  averM  fnun 
murdering  the  Saracens. 


nion  of  the  knights,  and  became  one  of 
the  principal  placea  of  commerce  on  the 
Baltic.   Pressed  forward  again  by  reli- 
gion and  ambition,  they  made  war  on  the 
intidei  Lithuanians,*  but  it  was  not  till 
the  henrinning  of  the  fifteenih  century, 
and  after  rivers  of  blood  liad  llowed,  that 
the  Pagans  lost  their  indcpcudtnce,  and 
relinquished  iheir  national  ^uperstiiiou. 
But  the  oppressive  government  of  the 
knights;  tneir  intestine  divisiona;  and 
their  heavy  imposts,  the  unhappy  resolt 
of  wars  continually  reviving,  encouraged 
the  nobility  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania 
to  confederate,  and  lo  seek  the  proieclion 
of  the  kings  of  Poland.    The  torch  of 
war  was  rekindled,  the  knights  were  de- 
feated, and  by  the  peace  of  Thorn  in 
1460,  all  Pomenaria,  and  indeed  all  the 
country  whieh  is  generally  called  Polish 
Prussia,  was  ceded  to  Poland.  The 
order  was  allowed  to  preserve  the  west 
of  Prussia  by  the  tenure  of  feudal  service 
lo  ll)e  kings  of  i'uiand.    The  idea  of 
subjection  waa  odious  U>  high-minded 
eavaliers,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the*  sixteenth  century  the  grand  master, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  asfterted  in  the 
*  If  wa>  !rss  ditllcult  to  travel  into  the  rtorih 
of  Germany  than  lo  cross  the  seas  to  Pale&une ; 
the  idolators  too  were  not  ao  inviodble  as  the 
Turke.    When  the  military  men  of  Europe 
wanted  emiiloyment.  they  joined  their  nrms  to 
those  of  the  'i'cutODic  knights.    Chaucer  d»< 
scribes  bis  knight  «•  having  gained  renown  ui 
Pruce  (Prussia),  in  Lettawe  (Lithuania,  and  is 
Ruco  (Russia).    Piologtie  to  the  Canterbuiy 
Tales,  V.  62—65. 

Pull  worthy  was  he  In  hb  toides  werte 
And  thcrto  hod  he  ridden,  no  man  fcrra, 
A.«r  well  in  (Jbristendom  as  in  hethene?«ie. 
And  ever  honoured  for  bis  worthinessc. 
At  Aliaandie  he  was  whtn  it  was  wonne^ 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bold  begOOIMS 
Aboven  alle  nations  jn  Pruce. 
In  Lcttowe  hadde  he  rcysed^  and  in  Ruce, 
Mo  Cbrieten  man  eo  oft  of  his  degree." 

*  He  hill  hcon  pi.-ired  at  ibe  bead  of  the  table  on  ac- 
count of  tils  irteril. 
k  JUade  a  miUiary  eapsdiUoa, 
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field  the  iodependeaeo  of  his  order.  The 
equality  of  tne  two  powers  wis  mani- 
fested by  a  suspension  of  arms  upon 

libernl  conJitioius,  but  re!i':;in;i  channfed 
ihe  face  of  politics,  the  swnni  foe  of  in- 
fidelity listened  to  and  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  XiUtber,  tore  himself  frofti  his 
order,  and  agreed  to  live  in  perpetual 
friendship  with  the  king  of  Poland*  by  a 
treaty  concluded  with  him  at  Cracovia, 
Ihe  8th  of  April.  1625.  The  bold 
avowal?*  of  liberty  and  indepeuHence 
were  subdued  by  the  offer  of  a  lii  rLili- 
tary  crown,  and  Albert  of  Brandcnbuig 
accepted  i'cuionic  Prussia  from  his 
iinele  Sigismond  I.  king  of  Poland,  on 
those  conditions  of  fealty  which  he  had 
before  pretended  his  honour  could  never 
submit  to.  The  Teutonic  knights  thus 
lost  Prussia;  their  name  appears  on  few 
occasions  in  the  liistory  of  Europe,  and 
the  order  became  only  a  cheap  defence 
of  nations."* 

On  the  min  of  the  Christian  cause  in 
Palestine  the  hospital  of  St.  Lszaras  was 
destroyed.  Various  Christian  princes 
bad  enriched  the  order:  but  as  St.  Louis 
and  his  successors  were  its  greatest  and 
most  eflicient  friends,  the  seat  of  its 
power  was  in  France.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  disease  of  leprosyf  became  les& 

•  I/Art  (le  verifier  Ics  Dates,  vol.  iii.  p.  538, 
6cc.  Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  r£u- 
tops,  vol.  I.,  p.  203,  286,  410—418,  vol  ii. 
p,  139,  &c.  «*Le8  Polonou"  (M.  Koch  judi- 
erously  ohscrvos)  en  se d^barrasaant  de  I'ordre 
Teuton iquo  qui  leaf  avoit  fait  ombrage,  et  eu 
loi  •obstitnant  Is  mtiton  de  Brandeboarg,  ne 
crCTfcnent  pas  se  donner  an  voisin  encore  plus 
dangereux,  qui  conspircroit  un  jour  la  ruine 
et  raneantisaement  de  la  Pologne."  VoL  ii. 
p.  141. 

■f  It  if  f^encrally  sail!  that  leprosy  was  intro- 
dueed  into  Europe  by  llic  Crusaders  on  their 
retorn  from  the  floly  Land.  This  is  incorrect ; 
AediMaM  was  known  much  earlier,  for  in  the 
yoar  757,  at  a  council  helil  nt  <Jomj)icgne, 
leprosy  was  allowed  &»  a  liuiricieut  cause  to  dis- 
solve a  marriage.  Of  the  fact  that  leprosy  ex- 
isted in  the  west  long  before  the  osra  of  the 
holy  \v;iTH  there  are  several  proofs  in  Muratori, 
Autiquitatcs,  Italia,  Med.  i£vi.  Dim,  16,  vol.  i. 
p.  909—008,  Of  eourae  the  Cmsedet  increased 
V»  aamber  of  easee  of  lepreay.  Ophthahny 
was  another  disease  more  rorrnnon  in  Europe 
daring  the  Uiuwulea  than  before  them,  t>ecau0e 
the  interoovrae  wie  graeter  between  Borope  and 
Asia  durini^  the  holy  wars  than  in  any  commer- 
cial »pni.  The  great  number  uf  L'rusaders  who 
reiuroed  bliod  from  Egvpt,  made  tit.  Louis 
Saaad  a  hotfitd  at  Fans  liir  tfasnu  To  ths 


eommon  and  the  ea^aliers  of  St.  Lasam 

relaxed  the  severity  of  their  institutions. 
Pope  Innocent  VIU.,  in  the  year  1490, 

endeavoured  to  suppfe!*s  the  order.  In 
Italy,  perhaps,  he  succeeded,  but  not  in 
any  oiiier  country  ;  and  the  order  sub- 
sisied  in  dilferenl  degrees  of  power  till 
the  pontificates  of  Leo  X.  and  Pius  IT., 
who  restored  to  it  all  its  privileges.  In 
the  days  of  Gregory  XV.,  the  Italian 
part  of  the  order  was  joined  to  the  new 
order  of  St.  Maurice,  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy  wa«^  appointed  its  head.  The 
bull  was  rt  sMted  by  the  knights  of 
France,  and  nil  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
they  were  independent,  and  elected  their 
own  grand  masters.  Bot  that  monarch 
created  a  new  institution  called  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  inventing  it  with 
:  digrnity  he  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
kniijliis  of  St.  Lazarus.  All  their  wealth 
and  liieir  titles  were  added  to  the  new 
society,  and  their  ancient  ordinances 
were  revoked.* 

As  war  with  the  infulcTij  was  the  great 
duty  and  passion  of  the  military  orders, 
and  as  tficir  glory  was  closely  involved 
with  the  faie  of  Palestine,  their  martial 
energies  were  not  quickly  damped  by 
the  apparent  success  of  their  foes.f 
After  the  loss  of  Acre,  the  knights  of  St. 
John  and  the  Temple,  from  every  pre* 
ceptory  and  iM>mmandery  in  Europe, 
flocked  to  Cyprus,  impatient  for  glory 
and  rcvenpc.  Bulls  for  a  new  crusade 
were  issued  from  Rome  by  Pope  Nicho- 
las IV.,  but  Europe  would  not  respond 
to  the  wishes  of  the  papal  court.  The 
military  friars  soon  quitted  their  settle- 
ments in  Cyprus,  for  the  king  denied 
them  those  privileges  which  they  en- 
joyed in  other  countries.  The  grand 
master  of  the  Hof^pitallers  trained  the 
friendship  and  ihe  purse  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment V.  and  drew  a  flattering  picture  of 

calamities  already  mentioned  as  occasioned  or 
augmented  by  the  warfare  between  the  East 
and  West,  the  amail-pox  must  be  added,  as,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  bast  opinions,  that  disorder  was 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens. 

♦  Trouissaint,  M^m,  de  I'Ordre  Notre  Dame 
de  Mont  Carmel,  «&c.  i  and  Ueiyot,  Uiat.  det 
Ofdrso,  voL  i.,  chap.  8S  end  64, 
t    What  though  the  field  bekMitl 

All  is  not  lost:  the  unconquprahlc  will 
And  gUidy  of  revenfe,  immortal  hale, 
And  sswafs  msvsrie  sMi  er  jiaU.** 
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Christian  prosperity,  if  the  cavaliers  of 
^t.  John  could  set  up  iheir  hanners  in 
aorao  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Rhodes  was  fixed  upon.  Ffleen  years 
subsequently  vo  the  loss  of  Acre,  a  new 
eroBftde  wat  published,  and  the  TolutH 
teers  were  invited  to  repair  to  Brundi- 
sinm.  The  king  of  Sicily  and  the 
republic  of  Genoa  furnished  transports. 
The  grand  master  headed  the  army,  but 


While  th^  military  friars  were  plan- 
ning the  ncquisilion  of  nn  equivalent  to 
their  lo^-*  in  Palestine,  most  of  the  red- 
cross  kmgiits  gradually  left  Cyprus,  re- 
turned to  their  ditlerent  coiniuanderies, 
and  lived  in  seenrity  and  indolence*  But 
cirf  umstances  soon  made  the  Templars 
repent  that  they  had  not,  like  the  Hos- 
pitallers, attempted  a  renewal  of  hnstili- 
tics  with  the  infidels.    Philip  the  Fair, 


it  was  not  until  after  they  had  sailed,  ,  king  of  France,  acquainted  Pope  Cle- 


thnt  the  Cru^ders  knew  the  object  of 
tlic  unnunient.  Rhodes  was  atthattihie 
in  the  power,  partly  of  the  Greeks  and 
partly  of  the  8ara(?ens.  The  soldiers 
landed :  many  battles  were  fought,  and 
the  army  of  the  invaders  was  at  last 
reduced  to  the  military  fiiarfl.  Tlieir 
undaunted  chief  borrowed  inoriey  Ironi 


nient  the  Fifth,  that  the  order  of  the 
Knights  Templars  had  been  accui>ed  of 
heresy  and  Tarious  other  crimes  against 
religion  and  morals.   Some  members* 

had  charged  their  fraternity  with  iho 
different  abominations  of  treachery,  mur- 
der, idolatry,  nn<l  Islamism.  The  Pope, 
in    reply,    correctly    said,    that  these 


the  Italian  bankers,  hired  new  soldiers,  j  ciiarges  were  incredible  and  unheard  of.t 
recommenced  his  attacks,  and  the  whole 
island  submitted  to  his  authority.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  is  inlerwoTen  with  the  general  tiis- 
tory  of  Europe,  and  is  not  within  tiie 
scope  of  the  present  work.* 

*  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  notice 
the  fate  of  the  order  in  England.  The  knights 
were  of  high  consequence,  for  in  the  time  of 
Edwtfd  IV.  th«  prior  was  the  first  lay  baron,  and 
had  a  seat  in  parliament.  By  statute  32  Henry 
VIII.  chap.  xxiv.  the  order,  both  in  Encrland  and 
Ireland,  was  dissolved,  on  the  alleged  reason, 
that  tht  knights  adhoRd  to  a  foreign  jorCidiction. 
A  yearly  pension  of  one  thousai)iI  pounds  was 
settled  on  Sir  Willjn'n  Weston,  thr*  prior.  Se- 
venteen  knighta  had  annuities,  varying  from  two 
bundrod  to  thirty  poonds  eoeh,  and  somo  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  tlic  priories.  Ten  novices 
bad  also  ten  pounds  a  year  each.  The  amount 
of  the  pensions  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred 


But,  at  length,  overawed  by  the  power, 
or  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  Philip,  hie 
Holiness  assented  to  the  necessity  of  an 

inquiry,  nnd  added,  that  if  for  their 
crimes  the  Templars  should  be  punit^hed, 

their  p«=tMtps  must  bp  applied  to  the  reli- 
gious purpose  of  succouring  the  Holy 

important  services  which  he  had  rendered  fo  her. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  completely  and  unaUy 
suppressed  the  society.  Stow'i  London  edic 
1720,  book  iv.  p.  62,  63.  Bridges*  Histoty  of 

Northainiitofi'^hrTe,  vol.  ii.  p.  fi9. 

*  Accounts  vary  respecting  the  imubm  and 
minber  of  the  knights  who  made  the  aoeoMtioD. 
It  is  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  the  bmo 
who  were  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  virtue  were 
themselves  deeply  criminal.  Baluzius,  Vit« 
Pontif.  ATig.  tome  i.  p.  99.  Villtni,  Storie^  lib, 
iii.  cap.  92,  p.  429. 

t  "  Ad  credendurn  qum  tunc  dicchantnr.  rxim 


quasi  Incretiiliiiia  et  Impvtndiiia  viucieuiur, 
and  seventy  pounds,  nearly  the  annual  value  of  nostram  animam  vix  potaimos  epplieare,  qqia 


the  estates.  Tlie  pensions  werr  -aid  to  he  hand 
■omc,  on  necount  uf  the  high  birih  and  honour^ 
able  breeding  of  the  knights.  The  reader  must 
be  surprised  at  the  small  number  of  the  knights 
in  Eimlaiid  ;  and  an.  the  Hosj)italians  had  been 
enriche4l  by  the  property  of  the  red-cross  knights, 
their  eiitates  were  not  surprisingly  large.  The 
prior  died  on  the  very  day  (7th  May,  1540)  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  orfler  **  His  hoHjtiial," 
•ays  Fuller,  "  and  earthly  tabernacle  were  buried 
together,  and  gold,  though  a  great  eordiaUcovU 
not  cure  a  broken  heart"  The  roonaaleiy  at 
Bucklands  was  dissolved,  nrxl  th'*  prioress  re- 
ceived from  the  king  a  gratuity  ot  lwcnly>five 
poands,  and  the  grant  of  a  life  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds.  Fuller,  Church  History,  p.  844,  845. 
Willis's  History  of  the  Mitred  Abbies,  vol.  ii. 
p.  129,  134.  Weaver,  Fun.  Mon.  p.  431. 
Queen  Maij  reetorsd  lha  oalsff,  ud  nm  8if 
Thomas  Tieiham  loed  ftm,  m  letora  ftr 


tamcn  plura  ineredihilia  et  i.XAt  iiiTA,  dec.*' 
Leiire  de  Clsxk.ht  V.  a  Philip KS-le-Bol,  de  9 
kal.  de  Sept.  an.  2  de  son  Pontifical.  TWu 
tract  I  have  made  from  a  work  by  M.  RayacMUunl, 
which  I  have  found  of  much  u«e  in  this  part  of 
my  subject.  The  title  of  the  work  is, .Moau- 
mens  Historiquee  relatila  i  la  Condamnatiou  dcs 
Chevaliers  du  Temple  et  TAbolition  de  Icur 
Ordre.  Paris.  1813."  Of  M.  Haynouard's 
Tragedy  of  (the  condemnation  of)  the  Teoaptars, 
I  oan  ei^  nothing  in  praite.  The  plot  is  meagre 
ami  uninteresting.  Long  speeches  of  middlim 
poetry  will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  de- 
lineation of  character.  Without  incident  and 
aituation*  then  ean  be  tio  dramatic  cflbel,  aadi 
conseqnentlyt  no  display  of  the  pasrifina  TIlS 
traccdy  was  actrd  with  applause  some  years 
ago  at  Paria.  k'or  an  analysis  and  a  critical 
noliee  of  it,  acs  ths  EdfaU>argh  Bsvieir,  vaL  ia. 
ailielsii. 
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Land,  and  should  not  be  converted  to 
any  secular  object.  Sanctioned  then  by 
tlie  church,  in  his  apparent  wish  for  the 
ezecotioD  of  justice,  Philip  the  Fair  took 
the  bold  step  of  tmprisoning  all  the 
Knights  Templars  whom  his  officers 
could  discover  in  France,  and  ofseques- 


the  rack,  and  maintained  the  innocence 
of  the  order,  till  death  closed  their  autier- 
ings  and  their  virtue.  Some  survived 
the  torlore,  and  they  were  eaat  into 
prison  and  exposed  to  the  meet  extreme 
miseries  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Othen 
confessed  in  the  midst  of  corporeal 


taring  their  properly.  Tho  Pope  was  agony,*  and  afterwards  reranted  iheir 
indignant  that  any  anlhorilv,  save  that  of '  confessions.    The  same  sct  nes  were 


Kome,  should  inierfere  with  a  niiliiary 
order,  whicli  was  out  of  n»yal,  or  ordi- 
nary episcopal,  jurisdiction;  but  some 
eigne  of  submission  on  the  part  of  Philip 
'restored  harmony  between  the  spiritual 
end  temporal  powers.  The  church  was 
the  nominal  guardidn  of  the  sequestered 
estates ;  but  most  of  the  actual  adminis- 
trators were  the  subjects  of  the  king. 
Clement  then  circulated  a  bull  tlirougii- 
out  Christendom,  by  which  instniment 
of  papal  atithority,  nontiot  and  ihe  resi- 
dent clergy  were  commanded  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  knights.  His 
Holiness  says,  that,  pressed  by  public 


acted  in  different  parts  oi  France. 
These  proceedings  were  only  prelimi- 
nary to  the  decision  which  the  eommis* 
sioners  were  to  make  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  innocency  or  guilt  of  the 
French  part  of  the  order.  The  assem* 
bly  met  at  Paris.  James  de  Molai,  the 
ffrand  master  of  the  society,  was  dragged 
irotn  the  prison  into  which  the  French 
king  had  tlirown  him,  and  was  repeatedly 
importuned  to  confess  the  sins  of  him* 
self  and  hii  brethren.  He  requested  the 
eonsultory  assistance  of  advocates  ;  for 
he  said  that  he  was  an  illiterate  knight, 
and  mor£  skilled  in  war  than  in  forensic 


clatnriiir,  and   by  the   declarations   of  subtlety.    liut  lliu  court  sternly  denied 


the  king,  the  barons,  the  clergy,  and 
the  laity  of  France,  he*  had  examined 
eeventy-two  members  of  the  order,  and 
bad  found  them  all  guilty,  though  in 

various  dnq^rces,  of  irreligion  and  immo- 
rality.   M'he  Pope  abo  threatened  with 


hid  request,  because  in  charges  of  he- 
resy the  accused  persons  were  always 
aequited  or  condemned  without  the  aid 
of  cou nsel .  De  Molai  then  defended  bis 
order  from  the  general  accusations  of 
irrelitrion.    He  declared,  that  thrice  a 


excommunication  every  person  that  bar-  I  week  they  gave  alms,  and  lliat  no  peo- 
boured,  or  gave  counsel  or  money  to  the  pie  had  shed  more  hlood  than  they 
knights.t    The  Pope*s   commitiiiioners   liad  shed  for  the  defence  uf  Christian- 


et  Paris  summoned  before  them  such  of 
the  members  of  the  order  as  were  in  the 
city,  and  promised  life,  liberty,  and  foi^ 
tune  to  those  who  would  avow  the 
orimes  imputed  to  their  society.  The 
inqni«itors  even  presented  forced  letters 
of  the  (Trand  master,  l>y  whiirh  iliey  were 
required  to  make  the  avowal.  ISuch  of 
the  knights  as  yielded  to  blandishments 
and  threats  were  pardoned,  but  the  tor- 
tore  was  applied  to  those  who  denied 
the  charges,  and  thirty-six  knighle  in 
Farts  heroically  braved  the  horrors  of 


*  The  ttMmiaatioQs  were  not  made  by  the 
Popo  himself,  bat  hy  his  eaidinsls  and  oUwr 

officers. 

I  "  IS' 08  enicn  onines  ct  singulos,  cujuscuDqae 
pneeminentietint,  dignitatis.  ordin»,c<mditiooii, 
aut  status,  etiarn  si  pontificali  pra:fulgeantdigni- 
tale,  qui  su(>ra  dictis  Tcinplariirf,  v»  l  eorum  a!icut, 
•cieuicr,  publice^  vel  occuUc,  prxttabunt,  aitxU 
Hum,  eoHtiUuntt  vet  favorem,  dur*  Exeommu* 
nicafionh  wruicntiu  innodamui,  Datom  Tolowc 
3  Kak  J  a  n  larii  Poatif.  mwUri  snno  quarto.**      1  £iuU  of  bis  wUL" 


ity.  The  oommissionem  replied,  that, 
without  faith,  all  their  good  works  and 
▼alour  were  useless.t  The  grand  mas* 

*  The  cool  and  dehbcratc  tormentora  not  only 
took  sa  ■ceonnt  of  the  words  whiob  foil  from  the 
knights  whoD  tonnented,  but  oven  noted  down 

their  tetiff  and  their  mghs.  "  Che  il  notario 
scrive  non  tsutumcnto  tuttti  le  riposte  del  rco,  ma 
aneo  tottt  i  ragionamenti  •  moti  ehe  fari  o  tntio 
le  parolo  cho  egli  profcrird  lormcnti,  anzi 
tutii  i  tUMpiri  tiitii  If  yriJa,  tutti  i  larnr-nti  <■  la 
lagrime  clie  mandcra/*  II  tacro  ^rtenale, 
died  ID  Rayuouard,  p.  33,  nolo. 
^  **  Hu  hated  all  good  woika  and  virtuous 

And  him  no  less  than  any  like  did  unv  : 
And,  who  with  gracious  bread  tho  btingry 

foods. 

Bis  ahns,  fur  vant  o/  faith,  be  doth 
accu»e." 

"Behitled  people,"  as  a  prolate  of  the  Church 
of  E  nc;li>H(l  hiis  said,  thai  do  not  consider  that 
the  greatest  heresy  in  the  world,  is  a  wicked 
life  ;  and  that  God  will  auoner  forgive  a  man  a 
hundred  defects  of  bii  l^odcfitSndiBg,  thoB  000 
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ter  rejoined  tbat  he  had  faith,  and 
aecordiogly  repeated  the  Roman  eatholie 

creed  wiih  firmness  and  energy.  The 
conn  (!f(  l;ired  that  he  had  confessed  va- 
rious crimes,  and  ihey  read  to  him  a 
paper,  purporting  lo  be  the  delaiU  of  his 
exammatioDt  as  taken  before  the  cardinals 
and  legate  of  the  Pope,  at  Chioon.*  But 
Molai  jnoflt  vehemently  dented  the  accu- 
racy of  the  docomenLf  Some  of  hia 
brother  knigbta  were  examined.  They 
all  bore  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  the 


and  ^den  idols.*  The  maater  cooM 
afieolve  brethren  from  sins.  All  th<M0 
matters  were  agreeable  to  the  statutes  of 

the  order  ;  xhev  were  in  old  '\nA  rjfnerai 
usatre  ;  and  there  was  no  other  mode  of 
reception  than  ifie  performance  of  certain 
acts,  many  ol  whicii  weie  opposite  to 
nature,  as  well  as  contrary  to  law*  To 
theae  cbar^ea  the  Templars  returned  m 
general  and  firm  denial;  and,  in  csoo* 
sciousnesa  of  innocence*  called  for  an  ae- 
quittal,  except  the  accufation?  rotild  be 


order,  nivl  nppealcd  to  the  dying  cries  of  !  si»l>':Mn!!;iied.  In  violation  of  the  benign 
their  tortured  Irientis,  as  witnesses  to  the  forbearance  of  legal  inquisition,  ihe 
truth.    Nine  luindred  kiiiglits  presented  knights  had  been  seized  like  sheep  in- 


tbemselves  to  tlie  commissioners,  and  de- 
clared their  inleDtion  and  ability  to  de- 
fend the  Bociety*  Thia  avowal  compelled 
the  commiaaionera  to  make  distinct  and 
formal  charges  againat  the  order.  The 
Knights  Templars  were  then  accused  of 
renouncing,  at  ihc  lime  of  their  matricu- 
lation, God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virjjin, 
and  all  the  paints.    It  was  said,  that  the 


tended  for  the  slaughter  ;  ilieir  property 
uken  from  them ;  and,  without  nnf 
respect  for  their  rank  or  atation  in  lh« 
world,  they  had*  been  cast  into  loaUiaome 
dungeons.  As  if  the  existence  of  truth 
and  the  capacity  of  preserving  it  were 
np<  p«isarily  united,  they  had  bt  en  tor- 
lurt'd,  and  the  utrength  of  each  man's 
nerves  (h<srovered.     On  the  assurance 


brethren  U6«d  often  to  spit  and  trample  ,  liiai  the  king  would  destroy  the  onler« 


on  the  eroas,  in  proof  of  their  contempt 
of  Christ,  who  was  crucified  for  his  own 
crimes  and  not  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Ont  of  their  disdain  of  God  and  his  Son, 
they  adored  a  cat4  and  certain  woodeo 

*  It  is  singuUr  that  the  Pope  did  not  person- 
ally  examine  the  grand  master,  tad  the  other 

great  officers  of  the  order,  wlio  wr^rp  nil  at 
Chiuon,  a  place  not  far  distaiu  troiu  Jr'oitiers, 
the  residence  of  the  Pope.  Clement  gave  out 
that  some  wvio  ill,  and  eould  not  travel.  He 

might  suri'ly  have  CKamincd  the  other!*. 

I  There  iti  no  doubt,  however,  from  the  decla- 
rations of  the  grand  master  on  die  scaffold  at 
Parifl.  that  some  eonfMoM  of  guilt  had  been 
extorted  from  him. 

f  Thiii  ieiine  worship  is  a  curious  circutn- 
BUnoe.  The  accusers  of  the  Templars  were  as 


whether  the  result  of  the  examinations 
were  favourable  or  hostile  to  iu  contino* 
ance,  many  knighta  had  yielded  to  pain 
and  hopelessness,  stayed  the  hand  of  the 

exerutioner,  confessed  every  rriine.  and, 
upon  their  confessing  of  whu  Iu  royal 
pardon  and  protection  were  proiVered. 
The  prisoners  had  been  deprived  of  the 
habits  of  the  order;  spiritual  aoeeoors 
were  denied  to  such  brethren  aa  were  ill, 
and  no  funeral  solemnitsea  graced  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  All  these  facta  were 
so  public  and  notorious,  that  it  wn^  im- 
possible to  controvert  or  palliate  them, 
riip  order  of  the  Knights  'i'emplars  was 
eraineut  for  Us  virtue  and  its  discipline  : 


refined  in  their  «'oeltyaa  the  enemies  of  the  |  flowers  or  poured  incense,  an >!  Grlnmlkln 
Cathari :  who.  wishini?  to  nrovp  rrimin.iltv  liv    frpfitfH  in  nil  nv^nprtii  ag  the  croil  ot  the  l  iv.  But 


Cathari;  who,  wishing  to  prove  criuiiii.iltv  by 
etjmologj,  said  that  tho&e  heretics  took  iheir 
name,  **  a  catto,  quia  oeealuntor  poeterioni  eatti ; 

in  cujua  specie,  ui  aiunt  appari'ret  iU  I-iicifor." 
Alarfui  de  Insulis,  p.  146.    Paris,  \V,2'Z.  To 


(rented  in  all  respects  as  the  goil  ot  the  In  v.  Bur 
on  the  festival  of  St.  John,  poor  toiii  s  late  was 
revenMBd.   A  number  of  the*  labby  tribe  wsca 

put  into  a  wicker  basket,  and  thrown  alive  into 

the  mitl.-.l  of  an  itiiuicnse  fire,  kindled  in  tJiO 


charge  the  Teraplars  as  a  matter  of  olTence  with  i  pubHc  square,  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy, 
adoring  a  cat  is  singular,  considering  that  In  the  {  Hymns  and  antheina  were  sang,  and  pMCflssioa 

middle  ages  animals  formed  as  prominent  a  part 
in  the  worship  ot  thf  time  as  they  had  done  in 
the  old  rchgiou  ot  Egypt.  £very  body  has 
heard  of  the  feast  of  the  ass.  The  cat  alvo  was 
a  very  important  personage  in  religious  fostivals. 


were  made  by  the  priests  and  people  in  honoor 

of  the  sacrifirp. 

♦  None  of  these  idols  were  ever  found.  How 
sensible  is  the  remark  of  Bayle:  *<8*ila  (Iss 

Tcmpliers)  etaient  assez  impies  pour  renoncer  k 


At  Aix  in  Provcnre,  on  the  tV-?tivn!  of  Corpus   hi  religion  Chr*  tiennc  qui  clait  eollc  dc  Jeurnais- 


Cbristi,  the  tmvai  torn  cat  of  the  country,  wrapt 
in  swaddling  clothes  like  a  child,  was  ethlbited 
in  a  maitnificent  shrine  to  public  admiration. 
Evety  knee  waa  bent,  every  hand  strewed 


sauce,  coioment  auraieni-ils  pu  sc  confier  a  uo« 
tdole  r*  Bayle,  Nouvelies  de  la  R^p*  dee  Let- 
tres,  Oeuvres  Divsiaes,  TOL  It  p.  8ss 
further,  note  F  f. 
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and  when  the  chances  of  war  had  thrown  |  they  sung  the  hymn  of  dcnth  ;  triumph- 


any  ol  ifiem  into  ihe  hands  of  the  Muspi 
man  foe,  and  the  deph»ral)le  choice  was 
offered  of  apo^ilaey  ur  lieaiii,  wiiere  could 

an  inalaoM  be  fiwuid  ci  want  of  nligioat 
hereisD?  snd  would  they  have  been 

martyrs  for  Christianity,  had  they  not 
believed  in  Christ?  —  The  commission- 
ers continued  their  violation  of  the  sub- 
iianiial  forms  of  justice  ;  they  relied  for 
the  truth  of  the  clmiLica  upon  the  despo- 
tism of  iliosc  who  iiad  been  tortured,  or 
bribed  into  confe$:$iun  :  aud  some  of  the 
recieaiti  koights  basely  perflated  io  their 
aiMveratloiM.  But  the  court  waa  almoat 
aehamed  into  deeency  when  a  cavalier, 
Humbert  du  Puy  was  his  name,  inalead 
of  bending  before  pretended  justice,  pas- 
sionately declarnd  ihal  he  had  been  tfirirc 
tortured,  and  lor  thiny-six  weeks  iiad 
been  confined  in  a  dump  and  putrid  tower, 
sod  supported  on  bread  and  water  aloue. 
The"  court,  however*  aoon  reaumed  its 
contempt  of  virtue  and  equity.   It  con- 
demned to  perpetoal  impriaonment  those 
from  whom  no  confession  of  guilt  had 
been  exlorteil.    lint  sm  !i  as  liad  retracted 
their  forced  avowals  were  declared  to  be 
relapsed  lieretics  ;*  they  were  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  power,  and  condemned 
toihe  Ere.   The  number  in  the  last  men- 
tioned daaa  of  the  proecribed  waa  fifty- 
foar*  AU  the  hiaioriana  who  have  apoken 
of  Ihe  event,  whatever  opinion  they  might 
have  entertained  on  the  general  question, 
friends  or  enemies,  natives  or  strangers, 
have  unanimoubly  ailesied  the  virtuous 
courage,  the  noble  intrepidity,  and  the 
religious  resignation,  wlueli  ihetse  mar- 
^yti  of  heroism  displayed.    Arrived  at 
tha  pbeeof  poniahment,  they  beheld  with 
firmness  and  placidity  the  piles  of  wood, 
•m\  ihc  torchea  already  lighted  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.    In  vain  a 
messenfrer  of  the  kinjr  promisfM!  pardon 
^^nd  liherly  to  those  who  did  uoi  persist 
in  their  relraclaiion  ;  in  vain  their  sur- 
rounding friends  endeavoured  to  touch 
their  hearta  by  prayers  and  tears.  The 
virtace  of  constancy,  resignation,  and  love 
of  Iroth,  engrossed  them  wholly.  In- 
^kingGod,ihe  Virgin,  and  all  the  aainta, 

*  Par  ditferent  wa«  the  council  of  Kavenna. 
1q  that  assembly  it  was  dedarsd,  that  it  was  just 

to  riceive  the  relracla lions  of  such  avowals  as 
had  hvcn  extorted  by  the  appctbcasioo  of  the 
l«m  of  tbe  rack. 


ing  over  the  most  cruel  loriurt  s,  they  be- 
lieved themselves  already  m  ilie  Heavens, 
aud  died  iii  the  midst  of  their  songs.— 
We  may  pasa  over  the  condemnation  of 
the  Templara  in  other  parte  of  FrancCf 
for  the  events  were  aimilar  to  thoae  which 
occurred  aft  Paraa. 

In  no  nation  was  there  such  a  variety 
of  circumstances  attending  the  proscrip- 
tion as  in  England  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
our  own  country  that  next  claims  our 
attention,  in  respect  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  the  red-croaa  knightit  Aa  aoon 
aa  Philip  the  Fair  had  matured  hie 
scheme  of  destruction,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dore  to  his  son-in-law  Edward  II.  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  him  to  similar  pro- 
''fpdinf^s.  'I'he  Enghsh  monnrt'h  and  his 
council  expressed  the  stroii^e>i  surprise 
at  Uie  charges  made  against  the  Templars, 
and  declared  their  intention  of  investiga- 
ting their  truth.  So  high  waa  the  merit 
of  the  cavalieTa  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  court,*  that,  two  montha  after 
this  declaration,  Edward  sent  lettera  to 
the  kings  of  Portugal,  Castile,  and  Arra- 
gon,  in  which  he  urged  his  brother  sove- 
reigns not  to  credit  the  accusations  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  Templars.  He 
wrote  also  to  the  Pope,  and  implored  the 
favour  of  the  papal  aee  in  behalf  of  an 
injured  and  calumniated  body  of  men.t 
But  the  feeble  mind  of  Edward  waa  aoon 
won  by  French  artifice ;  and,  by  royal 
command,  the  sherifTs  of  the  different 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  seized 
the  estates,  and  imprisoned  the  persons 
of  the  Templars,  borne  of  the  kuights 
escaped  the  firat  aearch;  bat  the  dili* 
genee  of  the  court*  waa  equal  to  ita  ma- 
lignity ;  and  the  royal  officere  were  told 
that  there  were  many  Templara  in  the 
country  disguised  in  secular  garments  ; 
and  that  they  were  men  who  had  commil- 
tfd  the  crime  of  apostacy,  to  the  mnnifest 
danger  of  their  souls.  The  cavaliers^  were 

♦  Rymcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  19,  20,  24,  new  edit. 

t  IN'i)  religious  order  was  so  eminent  in  Eng- 
land &i  lhai  uf  ihe  Templars.  Brother  Almeric 
was  one  of  thoM  Bnglistunm  who  gained  Magna 
Charta.  The  kin^  of  England  kept  much  of 
tlu'ir  treasure  in  the  Temple,  in  London.  Henry 
ii.  aail  i^ueen  Eleanor  desired  to  be  buried  io 
that  place.  Hsnrj  III,  wasedneatsd  thmn,  M. 
Paris  and  Spolman,  eitsd  in  Du  Gangs,  in  veriw 
Tomphim. 

^  i  he  number  of  Templara  imi^riaoned  in 
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more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  prison  be- 
fore ilit  ir  cause  was  brought  under  judi- 
cial cognizance.    At  the  end  of  that  time 
a  papal  bull  was  received  in  England ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed 
courts  at  London,  York,  and  Lincoln,  for 
Ihe  trial  of  the  Templars.    The  char<]^cs 
were  the  same  in  substance  as  those  which 
had  been  preierred  agjainst  the  order  in 
France.    Foriy-seven  of  the  knights  who 
had  been  incarcerated  in  the  Tower  were 
examined  upon  oath  before  the  bishop  of 
London,  some  inferior  clergy,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Pope.    They  all 
denied  the  crime'?  of  which  they  were 
charL^ed.      William  de  la  Moore,  the 
gr^nd  prior  of  Enj^land,  was  as  earnest 
as  de  Molai  had  been  in  defence  of  ius 
order*   It  appeared  that  every  knight, 
at  his  entrance  into  the  society,  took  the 
three  religious  oaths  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  submission.    A  veil  of  secresy  was 
cast  over  the  proceedings,  for  it  was  con- 
trary to  tlie  statutes  that  strangers  siiould 
witness  the  reception  of  a  member.* 
Seventeen  lay  and  ecclesiastical  indi- 
viduals  were  then  sommoned  to  court, 
and  their  opinions  were  asked  whether 
the  Templars  were  religious  people,  and 
whether  these  secret  meetings  were  held 
from  a  good  or  from  a  had  motive.  The 
first  witness  ihoualit  that  there  must  be 
evil  in  the  alTair,  because  the  meetings 
were  secret.    Others  candidly  confessed 
ignorance,  and  bore  strong  testimony  to 
the  general  good  conduct  of  the  knights. 
The  remaining  five  wiinci^ses  avowed 
their  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Templars.t  Twenty-four 


England,  Seotlani),  and  Irdand,  %n»  about  two 

hundred  and  fifty.  Fenali  of  Vicenza,  a  writer 
of  the  fourteenth  crntun,'.  sny8,  that  "there  were 
fifteen  thousand  knights  all  over  Christendom  at 
the  time  of  the  diasolution  of  the  order,"  Fenati 
Ticentiiii,  In  Muratoii,  Scrips  Ker.  ItaL  vol.  it. 
p.  1018. 

*  The  private  associations  of  (be  priioitivo 
Christiana  had  been  the  aubioet  of  modi  offence  to 

Ihe  Pa-^aiis.    As  prdfc'ssoM  of  a  religion  distin- 
guished lor  charity,  it  ill  l>ccamc(hc  accusers  of  > 
the  Templars  to  join  criminality  with  secresy. 
f  Some  time  after  tbw  examination,  and 

when  llie  threat  of  ccr!e.^iastical  jiunishment 
made  the  kni(»hts  recant  their  avowal  of  in  no-  ; 
ceuce,  a  great  deal  of  hearsay  evidence  contra- 
dieted  the  ataleincnt  in  the  text.    Many  people 

deposed,  they  haJ  hcanl  that  the  'I'cniplars 
adored  iiii.mc.>«,  denied  (be  doclriuc:^  of  |he 
divinity  of  Ubrist,  the  atonement,  d&c 


new  articles  of  charge,  and  an  appendix 
of  five  more,  were  then  framed  agaiasi 
the  knights.     They  were  accused  of 
barying  in  private,  of  having  double  mo* 
thods  of  adniissioat  of  absolving  ezeoai- 
raunicated  peisoos,  and  of  relaxing  e»> 
nonieal  penances.    Ail  those  things  were 
solemidy  denied  by  the  Templars  :  and 
it  wMs  thonnrht  that  a  complete  acquittai 
must  be  pronounced.    It  was  only  on  the 
subject  of  absoiution  that  any  impropriety 
in  thetrcondnctcooM  justly  be  sospeeied. 
i  It  was  admitted  that  the  master  eoold 
i  absolve  men  who  offended  against  the 
1  ceremonies  of  religion ;  but  he  did  not  pre- 
'  tend  to  pardon  crimes.    At  the  general 
i  chapter  the  grand  preceptor  declared, 
that  those  persons  who  had  not  con- 
fessed their  sins,  or  had  withdrawn  any 
money  from  the  Templars,  could  not 
partake  of  Heaven:  but  other  offenoeSt 
which  could  not  be  confessed  for  mo- 
desty's sake,  or  for  fear  of  the  law,  .he 
nh<?o!ved  according  to  the  dctrree  of  hie 
auihority.    There  could  not,  ijovvcver, 
have  been  much  evil  in  this  ceremony, 
for  the  knights  acknowledged  that  this 
absolution  was  not  perfect,  because  the 
church  form  wan  never  used,        I  &b* 
solve  thee  in  the  name  of  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  thr  Holy 
(iliosl.***    Stephen  de  Stapeibruiige,  a 
Templar,  who  \o\\o  )iad  avoided  the  offi- 
cers of  justice,  was  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  and  confessed  ib  the  fall- 
est  manner  the  truth  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  tlie  papal  bulls.    IdoU,  how- 
ever, were  not  worshipped  in  England, 
Anoiherravalipr,  Thomas  de  Thoroldeby, 
who  had  escaped  from  prison,  was  after- 
wards taken.    He  avowed  the  innocence 
of  his  order  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
declared  that  the  reason  of  his'  having 
fled  before  was,  that  a  certain  abbot  had 
held  over  him  dreadful  threats  if  be 
would  not  confess  all  manner  of  crimes. 
Two  other  Templars  acknowled^red  the 
justice  of  the  char<r''«.    Stoplicn  <ip  Sta- 
pelbrugge  read  in  public  a  recaniauun  of 
heresy  ;  the  clergy  absolved  him,  and  he 
W8S  relessed  from  the  penalties  of  ex- 
communication.  The  consequences  of 
clerical  censures  seem  again  to  have  ter« 
fied  Tliomns  de  Thoroldeby.    He  made 
an  open  avowal  that  he  had  spat  upon  tho 

*  A  wuiiess  or  two  said  this  form  was  used* 
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cross,  and  committed  other  oileaces.  lie 
thcD  received  abflolaiion. 

Foor  koigbtomade  a  general  eonftraion 
of  crimes,  when  they  were  told  by  ihe 
hishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Chi* 
Chester,  that  the  Pope  had  authorized  them 
to  give  a  full  pardon  to  those  wlio  acknow- 
ledged their  iniquities ;  but  that  if  they 
persisted  in  heresy,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered  and  puniahed  as  heretiea.*  Thir- 
teen newly  admitted  knights  awore  that 
they  wefe  not  acquainted  with  the  aecrcts 
of  the  order,  but  thai  they  were  prepared 
to  rpnoiince  all  the  erroncoiiM  opinions 


a  full  acknowledgment  of  vice  and  erro- 
neoai  opintona,  and  were  pardoned. 
Thia  aeema  to  have  been  the  eaae  with 
all  the  London  knighta.  William  de  la 
Moore,  the  grand  prior,  was  the  only 
man  whom  no  fear  of  impr!«onmpnt  or 
dread  of  ecclesiastical  punishment  could 
induce  to  deny  his  first  avowal  of  the 
innocence  of  the  order,  ile  was  re« 
queated  to  make  a  genera)  eonfession ; 
but  he  replied  that  he  waa  not  guilty  of 
heresy,  and  would  never  abjure  Crimea 
which  he  had  not  committed. 

In  Ireland  about  thirty  'I'emplars,  in 


wi'.li  which  it  was  possible  tlie  minds  of  |  Scotland  only  two,  were  conhiied  and 

examined.  In  Lincoln  the  number  some- 
wiiat  exceeded  twenty.  There  were 
twenty-three  in  York.  The  general 
chargea  of  apoaucy  and  idolatry  were 
not  proved  in  any  case.  The  proceed- 
ing in  the  diocess  of  York  are  interest- 
ing. The  nrrhbisliop  nssisted  hy  the 
papal  legates  inquired  iuio  ide  matters 
directed  by  the  bull.  Some  ui  the  Tem- 
plars confessed  that  the  master  and  other 
oiBoera  bad  the  power  of  abaolotion: 
others  reatrieted  that  power  to  subjecta 
relative  to  discipline.  That  the  admia- 
sion  of  a  brother  always  took  plaec  in 
secret  was  a  fnrt  which  was  freely 
avowed.  The  archbishop  wrote  for  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  theologians  of  hia 
province,  whether  tliose  things  were  he- 
retical and  erroneous:  and  whether  the 
torture  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
did  not  confess.*  The  result  of  this 
application  for  judicial  and  casuistical 
advice  does  not  appear.  The  Pope, 
however,  pressed  his  rrrace  to  come  to  a 
decision.  The  arcliinsliop  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  on  his  return  he  told  his  clergy 
that  two  of  the  Templara  had  confeaaed 


iru-  ii  ( 'luld  be  siaim  ti.  This  general  re- 
Duuciulion  waa  made  before,  and  the 
Men  were  abadved  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  many  of  the  dignified 
dergy.  Thirty-two  other  knights  and 
friars,  who  bad  on  various  ocfiaaions 
dtMiie  l  the  truth  of  the  chnrire^,  now  of- 
lered  jjencral  confessions,  and  aijjured  all 
heresies.  Five  men  in  the  Tower,  too 
ill  or  too  aged  fur  rcaiovai,  gladly  made 

♦  Wilkina,  Concilia,  vol.  ii,.  p.  390.  The 
dread  of  the  punishments  attached  to  the  crime 
of  herei^,  made  sH  iIm  knights  raeaot  their  first 

professions  of  innocence.  For  somt?  time  the 
commission er«  appear  to  have  acted  with  itn- 
putiality;  but  they  aftcrwarilii  weut  with  the 
cnnent  of  papal  and  royal  wishes.  The  firat 
exaniiuatlon  of  the  knights  wrrr  not  aprceablo 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope,  and  he,  therefore, 
(tently  censured  the  king  of  England  for  hav* 
in;;  torhiiidea  the  use  of  torture.  <«TbttS  the 
kiiightij."  he  continued,  "  have  refused  to 
(iedare  the  truth.  O!  my  dear  son,  consider 
•ttentively  and  prudently  if  inch  be  connist- 
tnt  with  your  honour,  and  the  safety  of  your 
kincdom."  This  advice  of  ttn  Pope  for  the  um 
of  torture,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Rayoouaid,  on 
ibe  suthoiilj  of  a  msiiueeript  In  the  Vatiosn. 

Hist,  do  la  Condsmnatbn  des  Templiors,  p,  138,  _  _ 

rr.K^^^l"  "°  ''T  ^"T""'  bifOTe  Uii  arehbishop 

that  the  torture  was  used.    There  is  not  one         ^^^^^^^  ,^^^p^j  H^^^  order.^nd 


expression  in  the  report  of  the  London  commis- 
1  I  s  which  sntbofiaes  the  soppositioii.  That 

'.hp  threat  of  the  punishment  con)«€qucnt  on  he- 
resy ytttn  hung  over  them,  and  produced  the 
•Sect,  fully  nppesra.  The  srehbishop  of  York 
inquired  of  bis  clergy  whether  torture  might  bo 
used,  and  mf-ntiAn^  the  fart  fs-o  q;rateful  to  En- 
glishmen;, that  torture  was  unknown  in  this 
esontiy.  *•  An  sint  eappoMndi  qimstlonibtis  et 
tormentis,  licet  hoc  in  regno  Anglis  nus<]uam 
visum  fuerit  vol  auditnm  V  Herningford,  vol.  i. 
p.  256,  edit.  Hearnc.  The  archbiiiiiop  adds,  that 
there  was  no  machine  for  torture  in  Engtsfid  : 
onil  Ijl-  a?ks  whr-ther  he  slinll  som!  tn  foreit^n 
countries  for  one,  in  order  that  tli<  prelates 
SDSnld  not  be  chargeable  with  neghgeace. 


that  the  king  of  France  had  burnt  seven- 
ty-two knights  will)  had  m^de  similar 
avowals.  The  clergy  of  York  were  per- 
plexed by  their  wish  to  obey  the  Pope, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  Templaif 
were  not  guihy,  or  at  leaat  that  their 
offeneea  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
However,  all  the  knights  made  a  general 
confession  of  the  ofTence  of  heresy,  and 
avowed  they  could  not  clenrT^e  them- 
selves from  the  crime*!  menitoued  in  the 
bull.  The  clergy  par  doned  them,  and 
*  bee  preceding  aote. 
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received  them  again  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  They  were  then  eent  into 
confinement  in  various  monasteries  until 
tlie  decision  of  a  general  council  should 

be  declared.* 

Tfie  falc  of  the  Tcmplnrs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  remains  to  be  tdld.  In 
Oerinaiiy  liie  innocence  of  the  order  was 
provtid  hefore  the  archbishops  of  Ma- 
yence  and  Treves,  at  councils  held  in 
their  respective  diocesses*  In  Italy  the 
Pope  hao  a  little  more  success.  Several 
Templars  at  Florence  confessed  every 
specieH  of  abomination.  One  witness, 
however,  solemnly  protested  that  many 
Templars  had  made  those  avowals  out 
of  fear  of  the  torture.  He  added,  *'  if 
the  errors  imputed  to  us  had  in  reality 
existed,  i  should  have  quitted  the  order, 
and  made  my  denunciation  to  the  prelates 
and  inquisitov ;  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  worked  for  my  bread  raiher  than 
rem:iin  with  such  people ;  in  short,  i 
would  have  chosen  death,  because  the 
safely  of  aiy  soul  is  the  first  object  of  my 
regard.**  One  of  ihobe  who  bore  lesli- 
mony  at  Viterbo  was  so  badly  skilled  in 
his  story,  that  he  deposed,  the  prior  had 
compelled  him  to  adore  an  idol,  and  had 
eaid  to  him,  Pray  lo  this  idol  for 
healii)  :**  as  if  the  prior  would  have  con- 
fessed the  imposition,  and  have  told  his 
proselyte  lo  adore  an  object  confessedly 
not  capable  of  receiving  adoration. t 
Much  blood  was  shed  in  Lombardy, 

*  The  best  and  most  full  account  of  the  con- 
demnation of  templars  in  Rn!r!r\nd  is  confatncd 
in  the  second  volume  ui  Wilkius'a  Concilia,  p. 
329-^01.  See  lilwwiM  Hemuigfbrd.  already 
quoted.  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  93,  94,  100. 
8tiii>l>^  apnd.  X.  Script  col.  1740.  Knyghton, 
coL  '^i^4,  2531.  WaUioghum  (whom  Stow 
merely  translates)  ssys  that  the  Templars  in 
London,  saving  one  or  two  of  them,  denied  the 
f•b;l^^'C8;  notwith.^fiiijJing  all  did  confess  that 
liiuy  could  Dot  purge  themselves,  and  therefore 
were  eondeaoed  lo  perpetual  i>€nance  in  several 
monasteries,  where  they  behaved  vrrv  well. 
"Wulsin^'ham,  p.  99.  Stow,  p.  215.  'J'he  rea- 
sons of  their  insbility  to  make  this  canonical 
purgation  have  been  eiplained  in  the  text. 
Holingshed  says,  "  the  Templars  confessed  the 
form,  but  not  t!u'  (net  of  ihc  crimes,  laid  to  their 
charge,  except  two  or  three  ribalds  that  were 
among  them :  bat  beeaose  thej  could  not  clear 
themselves  they  were  tdjndged  unto  perpetual 
penance  wilhin  certain  monasteries."  Ho« 
lingfhcd,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  edition,  1587. 

t  **  How,  then*  shall  tbm  call  on  him  m 
whom  thej  have  not  bsttsvid  f"  Homana,  z.  14. 


Tuscany,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Provence,* 
whenever  the  knights  would  not  be  guilty 
of  seir-condemnation.  In  those  parts  oC 
Spain  where  the  conduct  of  the  Tem- 
plars was  inquired  iuio,  the  result  was 
an  acqtiittnl.  Their  milii-.iry  frf»nt  was 
poweriiil,  ;nul  the  ministers  of  papal 
vengeance  did  not  dare  to  apply  the  toT' 
lure. 

Four  years  after  the  first  seizure  of  the 
Templars  in  France,  a  council  was  held 
at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  for  the  purpoee 
of  making  some  general  deeiaion  on  the 

case  of  the  order.    The  Pope  headed 
three  hundred  bishops,  and  an  untold 
number  of  inferior  clergy.    All  men 
who  desired  to  defend  the  order  were 
promised  security  and  iieeiium.  iStiue 
cavaliers  presented  themselves  before  the 
assembljr  in  the  character  of  represeiit»- 
tives  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  of 
their  brethren  who  were  living  at  Lyone, 
and  in  the  secret  fastnesses  of  Savoy  and 
Switzerland.    Clement  immediately  vio- 
lated his   promise  of  protection,  and 
threw  the  nine  knights  into  prison.  He 
ihen  called  upon    the  council  for  its 
opinion,  whether  in  eonsequence  of  the 
confessions  of  the  Templars  the  eoeiety 
ought  not  to  be  diiisolved  ?    With  the 
disgraceful  exception  of  one  Italian  pre* 
late,  and  three  French  archbisliops,  the 
whole  body  of  churchmen  declared  that 
so  illu.striuus  nn  order  as  that  of  the  red- 
cross  knights  ouglii  not  to  be  suppressed, 
until  the  grand  master  and  the  nioe 
knights  had  been  heard  in  its  defence. 
The  Pope  disregarded  the  opinion  of  the 
majoriijr;  and  tried  in  vain  for  eiz 
months  to  make  a  change.   The  king  of 
France  arrived  at  Vienne,  and,  sanctioned 
by  his  presence,  the  Pope  declared  that 
he  should  exercise  the  plenitude  of  papal 
authority.    He  accordingly  dissolved  ihe 
oriier  provisionally,  and  not  absolutely, 

and  reserved  to  himself  tbe  disposition 
of  the  persons  and  estates  of  the  Tem- 
plars. This  mode  of  dissolution  was 
totally  unprecedented.   The  Pope  avows 

in  his  bull  that  all  the  informations 
against  the  Templars  did  not  fully  sup- 
port the  charges  that  had  been  made 
as^ainst  the  order,  but  thai  iliey  only  war- 
ranted a  strong  suspicion  of  guilt,  and 
he  could  not  therefore  pronounce  a  defi- 
• 

Ac 


NostroUamus,  Chroo*  de  Proveoce,  p.  395^ 
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was  obliged  to  concede  to  this  measure* 

In  England  the  Templars  were  restored 

to  liberty  ber«)re  the  holding  of  the  coun- 

Pope  declarod  that  they  ought  to  be  ril  ai  Vienne  :  but  their  <"«tn!r«  were 
bestnu  eil  upiMi  Uie  Hospitallers,  because  .  retained  by  the  king's  cominis>ioners, 


TiitivE  sentence.  When  the  subject  of 
the  distribution  of  the  Knights  Templars* 
estates  wss  debated  in  the  enunril,  the 


the  original  purpose  of  the  order  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  infidels,  a  purpose 
which  tho  knights  of  Rhodes  were  ear- 
nestly pursuing.  The  friends  of  the 
Freneh  king  disclaimed  against  the  dan> 
^rer  to  morals  and  religion  of  enriching 
the  connpanions  in  arm?  of  the  Templars, 


and  the  rents  were  paid  into  liie  royal 
treasury.  Edward  II.  confirmed  the 
papal  grant  of  the  estates  of  the  Tem- 
plars to  the  Hospitallers ;  and  recom- 
mended the  new  possessors  to  make  the 
same  pecuniary  allowance  to  the  knights 
a*;  he  had  made  them.*    The  regal  rati- 


and  strongly  endeavoured  to  prove  the   lication  of  the  decree  of  the  church  was 


superior  benefits  to  the  Chnsiuu  cause, 
which  would  result  fruiii  ilie  establish- 
ment of  a  new  order.  But  the  Pope 
promteed  lo  emend  the  prineiples,  and 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  military 
friars,  and  Philip  was  eompelled  to  with* 
draw  his  opposition. 

The  decree  of  confiscatinn  was  exe- 
cuted   throughout    Christendom.  Tiie 
Templars  were  robbed,  but  the  Hospital- 
lers did  not  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  plun- 
der.  Philip  the  Fair,  and  his  successor 
Louis  Halip*  retained  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Urres  for  what  tl&ey  chose 
to  term  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution. 
The  landed  estates  were  slowly  and 
unwillingly  resigned,  for  the  monarchj? 
enjoyed  the  rents  till  the  commissioners 
of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  cslablished  liieir 
rights**     In  Germany   the  Teutonic 
linights  assisted  the  Hospitallers  in  plun- 
dering those  who  had  formerly  been 
their  brethren  in  arms  in  Palestine.  In 
Italy,  and  most  of  Spain,  the  decree  of 
the  Vienne  council  was  faiilifuiiy  exe- 
cuted. In  Valcntia,  however,  the  knights 
ofCalatrava  were  enriched,  and  in  Arra- 
gon  the  order  of  the  knigius  of  our  lady 
ofMontesa  was  created  in  the  place  of  the 
y emplars,  and  supported  by  their  wealth. 
The  knights  were  destined  to  fight  the 
Muselmana  of  Spain.    The  most  wise 
^nd  virtuous  monarch  of  his  time  was 
I^enis,  kin?  of  Portntrul.    He  preserved 
the  order  of  ijie  red-cross  kni<rht«,  and 
Oiade  only  the  sacrifice  to  the  dcrrens  of 
lj«  church  by  chaii«;iug  liicir  title  from 
we  soldiers  of  the  Temple  to  that  of  the 
!^[jieia^of  Christ.    Pope  John  XXII. 

•  it  was  not  until  the  yoar  in!  7.  an<l  until 
twgn  of  Philip  le  Long,  that  tiiu  llospiliiilers 
"-ompletcly  discharged  the  FMnch  kingfroni  all 
"**»r  demands  upon  him  as  a  guanlinn  of  the 
«»ttteiofUwT«mpU».  Dupuy.p.  184. 


not,  however,  in  all  respects  considered 
obligatory.  Both  before  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  royal  word,  Edward  gave 
10  different  laymen  much  of  the  forfeited 
property.  Numbers  of  the  nobility,  too« 
as  heirs  of  the  original  donors,  ( ized 
many  of  the  Templars'  estates.  Indeed, 
so  nrroat  was  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Hospitallers,  that  Pope  tlohii  XXII. 
censiireil  both  the  clergy  and  laity  for 
their  disobedience  of  the  decree  of  the 
couneil  at  Vienne.  .  Moved  by  the  voice 
of  the  holy  pontiff*  the  parliament  con- 
firmed the  decrees,  but  oppression  still 
exerted  sdbe  influence,  and  the  Hospi« 
tallers  were  even  obliged  lo  purchase 
of  the  kinrr,  or  from  laymen,  the  objects 
of  his  munificence,  many  of  the  estates 
of  the  Templars.t 

The  last  circumstance  which  aueridecl 
the  fate  of  the  Templars  was  the  con- 
demnation of  the  grand  master,  James 
de  Molai.  About  a  year  after  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  council  at  Vienne,  two  car- 
dinals  as  legates  of  the  Pope,  the  arch- 

•  Two  shillings  to  the  master,  and  four  pence 
to  each  cavalier,  were  paid  every  day  fltirin^  tho 
time  wbeu  their  ettatcs  were  in  royal  custody. 

t  The  earh  of  Lancaster  and  Pembroke,  and 
the  younger  Spenser,  successively  had  grants  of 
tho  Temple  in  T.ondon  ;  hut  in  onn^cjiu  nee  of 
the  events  of  death,  rebeUion,  and  attainter,  it 
revetted  to  the  enywn.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  tho  Hospitallers  igrot  fall  possenion  of  the 
Teniplo,  and  demised  it.  unto  some  common  law 
professors  that  came  from  Thavics  Inn.  Holborn. 
The  rebels  in  1881  Tery  much  injured  the 
cbnrch  and  buildings  of  tho  Temple.  The 
lawyers  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies.— 
those  of  the  loner  Temple,  and  those  of  the 
Middle  Temple;  and  held  the  mansion  &a 
tenants  to  tlie  Hospitallers  till  the  dlseololion  of 
that  ordrr  nf  knights,  32  Henry  Vnr.  and 
afterwanU  as  tenants  to  the  erown.  .lames  f. 
irrtTiteil  them  the  boilding  in  fee.  DuRdnlo, 
Oml;.  lurid,  eap.  57,  edit.  1671,  atow'e  Lon. 
don,  book  3,  p.  271. 
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bishop  of  Sens*  tnd  tome  other  French  I  proved  fronitlioiliclirations  of  their  ene- 

pre!ntps,  met  at  Paris,  and  satin  judg*  mie8.  The  opinions  of  Pope  Clement  V. 
ment  upon  the  grand  master,  and  upon  i  and  Edward  II.,  king  of  England,  Iiavc 
Guv,  brother  of  the  prince  of  Dauphiny,  1  been  already  quoted.    The  prmsc  wluch 


and  the  two  grand  priors  of  France  and 
Aquiuia.  Thero  was  no  new  trial  and 
no  new  oxamtnation.   Bui  on  a  public 

scafioldt  where  a  pile  of  Wood  was 
Ughtod  by  the  ordinary  exoeationer,  the 

eommi«'«ionRrs  palled  tipon  the  knights 
to  confirm  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
immoralities  and  heresies  which  tliey 
had  uwde  to  iht;  Fope.  The  priors  of 
France  and  Aqnitain  renewed  their  oon* 
fession.  But  the  Ytrtuoos  Jamea  de 
Molai  cried  aload  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  greatest  crime  in  charging 
the  Templars  with  vice.  I  uttered,** 
he  conuiuicJ,  "  all  that  the  inqnisiiors 
wished,  only  lor  ihe  purpose  of  escaping 
the  torments  of  the  rack.  But  I  abhor 
the  wealLoeSa  which  I  then  showed. 
Great  as  are  the  torments  which  are  pre- 
parec^for  me,  I  will  endure  then  rather 
than  purchase  a  few  years  of  life  hy  per- 
sisting in  falsehood."*  Similar  lan- 
guage was  uttered  by  Guy;  his  declara- 
tion closed  the  proceedings,  and  the  four 
knights  were  re-conveyed  to  prison.  On 
the  same  day  James  de  Molai  was  burnt 
alive  before  a  slow  fire,  on  the  very  spot 
in  Paris  which  bad  been  adorned  in 
modern  times  with  a  statue  of  Hptiry  IV. 
With  hi"?  dying  lips  he  bore  lo-umony 
to  the  virtue  of  the  order;  nml  liis  men- 
tal sufferings  on  account  of  iiis  former 
want  of  firmneas  appeared  to  be  greater 
than  his  mere  corporeal  pain.  The  bro- 
ther of  the- prince  of  Dauphiny  met  with 
the  same  unhappy  bot  honourable  end  as 
that  of  his  friend  James  dc  M'thii.  The 
two  priors  seem  to  have  died  in  prison. 

The  charges  af];^ainst  the  Templars,  of 
i^>Otitacy  and  idolatry,  were  so  com- 
pletely nnsttbstantiated,  tiiat  the  .order 
must  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  estima- 


Piiilip  ihe  Fair  bestowed  upon  the  order 
18  equally  decisive.  In  the  year  1304» 
three  years  only  before  the  proseriptimt« 
the  French  kingt  in  an  act  which  ao- 
corded  numerous  privileges  in  favour  of 
the  Templars,  explains  in  the  following 
terms  the  reasons  of  its  munificence  : 
**  The  works  of  piety  and  charily,  the 
raagnidcient  liberality  which  the  iioiy 
order  of  the  Temple  has  ezevcised  in  all 
limes  and  in  all  places,  and  their  noble 
courage,  which  ought  again  to  be  ex* 
cited  to  the  dangerous  defence  of  the 
IIolv  I, and,  have  determined  us  to  spread 
our  royal  bounty  over  the  order  and  its 
knights  in  our  kingdom,  and  to  give 
special  marks  of  favour  to  an  establish* 
ment  for  whiefa  we  have  a  aincere  pred»> 
lection.'** 

The  causes  of  the  supprsssion  of  the 
order  of  the  Templars,  the  reasons  which 
occasioned  the  arm  of  power  to  be  raised 
against  them,  form  an  interesting  subject 
of  iuquiry.  Tiie  defenders  of  the  Romish 

order,  whidi  had  pawed  the  eoBunon  measiAvof 

vice. 

*  'i'resor  des  Chartres,  fts  cited  iu  RajmoDd, 
p.  14,  note.  In  praise  of  the  Templars  I  must 
add,  that  Guiot,  one  of  the  Traobodours,  who 
wrote  in  the  ihirteeiilh  centary,  spfaks  in  ho- 
nourable terms  of  the  Templars,  although  he  is 
hitler  and  wvere  in  Us  aentmi  «f  all  other  lo- 
ligiotts  orders. 

Molt  t;ont  prodomme  Ji  TcmpUer, 
La  se  rendent  li  cheva!ier. 
Qui  out  le  siecio  usavort 
Et  ont  et  v^u  et  tot  Ustd. 

Bible,  Guiot,  vers.  1706,  ritnl  in  Rr^ne- 
fort,  Glosiiaire  de  ia  I*aa^u«;  Koiuaoe, 
arL  Tcmplos. 
From  the  name  Manuscript,  as  cited  la  the 
Notices  dc8  MSS.  Ju  Roi,  vol.  5,  p.  Arc. 
Slime  curioucf  puriiculais  may  be  gained  respect' 
ing  the  red-crow  knights  tad  the  ~ 


tion  of  posterity  as  if  those  charges  bad  TctDpiars  (it  is  the  minstrel  tbut  speaks) 

never  been  made.  The  general  character  i honoured  iu  ssyria ;  dreaded  by  the  Turk? ; 


ge 

for  virtuet  of  the  red-cross  knights  can  be 

^~Pau I u sEmilius,  p.  171.  edit.  1.'^ 
t  Marianna  writes  very  sately  on  the  subject 
of  llie  Teaiplafi.  He  says,  it  it  is  most  pro- 
bable they  wtn  not  all  innocent,  nor  were  all 
of  thfrn  guilty.**  The  jesiiit  om;ht  lo  have 
known  that  the  crimes  of  a  few  or  a  great  many 
indiiidiialflwweiiot  the  alleged  natlenof  oflfence. 
It  WSH  the  whole  body  of  knights,  the  praciic*-  of 
the  chaptan  as  taoelloiMd  bj  the  stalittos  of  the 


and  their  order  would  suit  me* well  enough,  but 
tiu  y  arc  obliged  to  fighC^Thoy  are  too  brave. 

I  lind  ratlior  be  a  living  coward  than  liavo  the 
most  illustrious  death  possible.  Tli-.se  preox 
chevaliers  of  the  Temple  are  very  esact  m  ail 
that  concerns  the  service  of  the  dinreh."  —  •*  I 
have  lived  (he  continues)  with  the  ll.>-:piialians 
at  Jerusalem,  and  have  found  them  haughty  and 
fierce.  Besidesi  ainoe  by  name  and  fuundation 
they  ought  to  bo  hospitable^  why  aio  tbejr  not 
aoinieaUtyr 
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efaorch,  in  sweit  oblivion  of  the  ehane- 

ler  of  their  own  establishment,  have  ac- 
cused the  Templars  of  ambition:  a  pasaioa 
which  resulu  d  trora  liieir  wealth.  Hut 
the  course  and  object  of  this  common  feel- 
ing of  human  nature  were  not  made  mat- 
Ian  of  charge ;  neither  are  men  to  be  con- 
demned  for  soppoaed  conaeqoaneea  of 
prineiplee,  or  for  passions  which  have 
not  appeared  in  conduct.**  The  kniglus  of 
St.  John  were  more  wealthy  ;  and,  on  Uie 
principles  we  have  mentioned,  mow  am- 
biiious  than  the  Tcmplara ;  but  the  miii- 
tary  friara  atood  unimpeached,  while  the 
laioa  of  indignation  were  poured  on  the 
led-croas  koighta.  The  union  of  these 
tvo  bodiea  hsu!  been  a  frequent  anbjeoi  of 
pnpal  consideration  ;  and  the  impractim- 
bihty  of  thf'  mensure,  not  its  impropriety, 
tiaaliy  pre  vcnit  d  its  completion.!  The 
severity  of  #ie  discipline  of  the  'i'emplar% 
waa  alwaya  objected  to  by  the  Hoi- 
pitaliana ;  and  the  sagaeioua  membera  of 
botb  ordera  foretold  that  there  would  be 
perpetual  disaeneione  if  the  rival  and 
jealous  knights  attempted  to  live  in  so- 
cial ititercour^e.  'i'he  '!'<Mnplars  were  not 
accused  by  outraged  public  decency,  by 
the  complaints  of  an  injured  and  insulted 
world :  but  by  the  monster  of  bis  age,| 
Philip  the  Fair  of  Franoe.  No  love  of 
virtue  could  have  Indueneed  the  king,  for 
his  own  life  waa  one  continued  scene  of 
profligacy.  No  disinterested  esteem  of 
justice  prompted  him  to  the  investigation 
of  their  conduct,  or  he  would  not  have 

*  Sonic  writrrs  have  chitr^^rd  tt-.f  Tt-mplars 
with  pride,  anU  have  referred  lo  a  pomled  scn- 
mm  of  lUehud  Oanr  d«  Liob.  Sse  Bronton, 
^pud  X.  Script,  col.  1879.  Knighton,  however, 
mikes  the  humble  monarch  charge  both  the 
Templara  and  the  Uoipitallers  with  the  sin  by 
wbtdi  the  angels  lelL   Col.  S4t3. 

t  One  of  the  last  attempu  at  this  uiiloQ  Was 
made  ai  .Sattzburg  in  th*'  vr  ir  1292. 

t  On  every  accouni,  iJanle  wan  jasttfied  in 
tonaliif  him,  « ll  mal  di  Praada. '  Del  Pur- 
gnJnrio,  vlj  109.  .\Ucr  having  reprehended 
I'bilip  for  his  savacc  usacre  of  Doniface  VHI. 
the  poet  lashes  liiml'or  hi»  iiuquitouii  condeioiia- 
tion  ofthe  Templars. 

Vpegio  'I  nuovo  Pilato,  si  cnidi'lp, 

Che  cio  nol  sazia,  ma  aenza  decreto 

Porte  nel  tempio  le  cupide  velo. 

]}el  Puigalorlo,  canto  SO,  91. 

I'O !  the  nOTT  Pllale,  of  whose  craeky 

Such  violence  cannot  fill  the  m»':i<^nr»^  Up, 
Whb  no  decree  to  sanction,  puiUeb  on 
Into  the  temple  hie  yet  eager  sails. 

Caiy'aTraiislatUni. 
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tortured  the  knights  iato  ielf-coDdemni- 

tion.  He  had  not  even  a  fair  case  of 
prosecution.  We  are  driven,  thrri.  to 
suppose  that  some  private  motive  mu?t 
have  urged  him  lo  the  destruction  of  an 
order  celebrated  for  its  beroical  virtue, 
•ad  which  had  heen  among  4he  brighlesi 
oniainenta  t>f  chivalry,  and  one  of  the 
firmest  bulwarki  of  the  Christian  king* 
dom  of  Jerusalem.  In  these  days  oi" 
policy,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  ttie 
exi'Jtf'nce  of  a  body  of  soldiers  who  were 
loiaiiy  independent  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  conntry  in  which  they  resided,  meat 
heve  been  highly  dangeroae  to  the  elate* 
Appreheneione  of  that  nature  were  not, 
however,  entertained  by  Philip.  But 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  justify  the 
assertion,  that  the  real  crime  of  the  Tem- 
plars was  their  wealth.*  A  little  while 
before  the  proscription,  Philip  the  Fair 
had  robbed  the  Jews ;  but,  in  the  year 
1307;  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were 
again  in  such  an  exhausted  state,  thai 
after  having  solemnly  promised  thc8tates« 
General  to  restore  the  coinai^e  to  it-i  con- 
diiion  under  liOuis  IX.,  Philip  s:iw  !iim. 
self  obliged  to  violate  the  roynl  u  nni.  ur 
again  to  recruit  his  empty  iieaMjry  l)y 
some  new  and  extraordinary  expedient* 
As  a  teheme  of  finance,  then,  he  plotted 
the  destruction  of  (he  Templars,  and,  in 
the  collection  of  French  public  charters, 
we  find  a  document  in  \vh\rh  (ho  kin^ 
proposed  the  question,  whether  the  goods 
of  the  Templars  ought  to  he  confiscaied 
in  favour  of  the  prince  of  the  country  in 
whose  kingdom  they  aie  eiinated.  Many 
of  the  best  hietoriaos  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ascribe  the  condemnation  of  tho 
Templars  to  the  enpidity  of  the  French 

•  **  The  chief  course  of  their  ruin  was  their 
extraordtoary  wealth.    They  were  foared  of 

many,  envied  of  mora,  loved  of  none.  As  Na« 
both'fl  vineyard  waa  the  chiefest  ground  for  hia 
blaaphemy  ;  and  aa,  in  England,  Sir  John  Corn- 
well,  lord  Panhope,  said  nenily,  that  not  Ha, 
l)ut  his  st.ltely  house  at  Amplhill  in  Bci!ford- 
s  hi  re,  waa  guilty  of  high  treason;  «o  certainly 
their  weaJth  w&n  the  principal  evidence  against 
them,  and  eaose  ni  their  overthrow.  It  is 
qnanrl  and  cnuse  enoouh  brini?  a  sheep  that 
ia  fat  to  the  shamblra.  We  may  believe  king 
Philip  would  never  have  taken  away  their  livea, 
if  he  mi^ht  have  taken  thrir  lands  without 
putting  them  to  death:  but  the  niit^ehief  w.is, 
ho  could  not  get  the  honey  unless  he  burnt  the 
heee,**  Fuller,  Hiatoiy  of  the  Holy  War,  bovk 
V,  cb.  iik 
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king.  Si;ch  assertions  are  expressly 
made  by  St.  Antoninus,*  archbidiiop  of 
Florence,  and  by  Villani.t  Boccacio  is 
a  witness  for  the  assertion,  that  the  Pa- 
risians atiribuied  thcf  feverity  of  Philip) 
to  his  avarice.!  William  Ventura«  the 
historian  of  Asii,  says,  that  this  prosecu- 
tion was  excited  by  the  envy  and  pecu- 
niary selfishness  of  Philip,  and  lliat  he 
baled  ihe  'lVmplar«,  because  ihcy  had 
taken  the  pan  t)i  lioniface,  in  the  quarrel 
between  that  pontiff  and  the  king.§  Thus , 
then,  his  avarice  was  spurred  on  by  his 
malignity.  It  is  true,  that  by  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Vienne«  the  estates  of 
the  Templars  were  appropriated  lo  the 
IIospit?i!i:ni«.  As  fnr  as  Piulip  the  Fair 
was  persuiiaiiy  cuncerned,  these  decrees 
were  of  no  consequence.  While  he  was 
on  the  throne,  be  enjoyed  the  forfeited 
•states,  and  but  few  of  the  moveablee  of 


CHAPTER  XyUL 

REMARKS  ON  THE  GENERAL  C0AS£(lDENCSe 
or  THE  CRUSADKS. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  fanati- 
cal and  mdiiary  enterprises,  called  the 
Crusades,  have  been  traced.  No  reli- 
gious wars  have  been  so  long,  so  ^H!!l^u^- 
nary,  and  so  defiruclive.  Couiidtss 
hodUt  ul  iiuly  warnurs  ieii  the  vicliais  of 

their  own  vindictive  enthusiasm  and 
military  ardour.  Fierceness  and  intoler- 
ance were  the  strongest  features  in  the 
character  of  the  dariL  ages,  and  it  is, 

perhaps,  not  so  much  in  the  conduct,  as 
in  the  object,  of  the  crusades,  iliat  any 
ihifiLi  ili-.iinct  and  peculiar  can  be  marked. 
1 1  waii  nul  lor  the  conversion  uf  peo- 
ple, nor  the  propagation  of  opinions,  but 
jbr  the  redemption  of  the  aepulchre  of 


sary,  because  the  knights  were  not  ame- 
nable to  any  court  save  that  of  the  Pope. 


the  knights  were  ever  applied  according;  Christ,  and  the  destruction'  of  the  eue 
to  the  commands  of  the  Pope.  Pliilip  inies  of  Cod,  that  ih€  crimson  standard 
would  pladly  have  concfemncd  the  Tein-  was  unfurled.  The  wcf'tern  world  did 
plars  without  the  interierence  of  Clement:  ;  not  cast  itself  iiuu  A^ia  Irom  any  view  of 
b\n  papal  sanction  was  absolutely  neces-  expediency,  or  m  eoiib>equence  of  any 

abstract  theoretical  principle  of  a  right  of 
hostility;  men  did  not  arm  themselves 
If  Philip  had,  on  his  own  authority,  pro- !  from  any  eonviction  tat  the  co«existenoe 
nounced  the  abolition  of  the  order,  the  of  Christendom  and  Islamism  vf^s  in- 
people  would  have  revered  the  Templars  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Ko- 
as  victims  of  royal  tyranny,  and  the  no-  j  ran,  or  that  the  countries  of  the  west 
bihiv  would  have  seized  the  property  1  would  be  precipitated  into  the  lhiU*  tif 
which  once  belonged  to  their  own  fami-  destruction,  if  Asia  Minor  were  noi  U)rn 
lies.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  from  the  ii^eljuk  Turks,  and  restored  to 
purpose  of  seducing  the  vulgar,  to  calum-  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
niaie  the  knights,  and  to  hold  them  to  I  flame  of  war  spread  from  one  end  of  Eu« 
pnblie  view  as  heretical  and  impious  rope  to  the  other,  for  the  deliverance  of 
men.  Clement  was  as  selfish  as  Philip, '  the  Holy  Land  from  a  state  which  was 
for  many  of  the  estates  of  the  Templars  called  pollution  ;  and  the  floodj^aies  of 
were  withheld  from  the  iiospitallcrs  till  fanaticism  were  unlocked  for  the  saxajc 
the  new  claimants  paid  large  tribute  to  and  iniquitous  purpose  of  examination, 
the  coffers  of  St.  Peter. II  |  Count  Robert  oi  Flanders,  one  of  the 

heroes  of  the  first  crusade,  might  indeed 
ave  wished  to  aid  his  imperial  friend. 


*  St.  Antoninius,  archbishop  of  Florence,  p.  3.  '  |* 
tit.  21,  c.  i.  f.  3,  p.  9«,ap.  Raynal,  ann.  1307,  .  ,  ,t  .  i. 

p.  18,  cited  in  Siamondi,  Hist,  des  K^p.  Ital.  |  Alexius,  and  pope  Urban  11.  was  swelled 
vol.  iv.ch.  xxvi.  I  with  the  soul-inspiring  idea  of  a  glorioos 

f  II  quale  (il  Ke  di Fniiida;  mosso  do  avaritia  i  triumph  of  tlie  Christian  cause  over  iti- 
•i  feee  proDetlm  del  Papa  secretameiue  di  fidelity.  But  popular  madness  would  nui 
disiare  la  detta  orciine  de    remoien.  OBDonemlo    .    .      .    .i        n  >  > 

eontro  n  loro  nv 
diee  che  fu  per 


Tti'lt'ii^r^''"'*^**""""^^  to       calls  of  generous  policy  and 

oin  artiaoli  di  resia ;  mn  jnu  hi  ,  ^  ,  .  .  ,,,  ®      ■  .    J  r 

trarre  di  luro  molu  moncta.&c  ^^fiy  ambition.    1  he  wish  for  the  re- 

Hb.  vSi.  e.  93.  p.  demption  of  the  Holy  Land  was  the 


ViUani,  8torie,  Hb.  vSi.  e.  93,  p.  m. 


norcacio.  dc  casibus  Virorum  inuttriuiii,  feeling  which  influenced  both  Godfrey 
^.'im  'ZbW..iug.rind.,\bu,  of  Houillonand  St.Lonis,4he  fintaod 

§^CWA-ti«i«>.c.xivu.i.xi.p.i93.cit«d  great  champions  ofihe  cross; 

it  was  tfiat  wild  desire  whicli  moved  Eu- 


hl  Bisraondi,  qU  sapm. 

I  Chron.  Pip.  Muratori,  R«r.  Scrip.  Ital., 


ix.,p.  750,  and  Wainogham. 


^  rope  for  two  ceoiurtea,  aad  without  it 
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the  crasadet  would  never  htve  been  on- 
dertakea.  Political  ambition,  ties  of 
country  and  kindred,  clerical  authority, 
fnbit  and  custom,  cnrnuraged  the  gene- 
ral prim  iple,  and  wlule  some  fanatics 
courted  the  crown  of  tnariyrdom,  other 
aspired  to  the  guerdqji  of  renown.  But 
the  usual  feelings  of  warriors  did  not 
create  the  emsades ;  they  supported  them 
indeed,  yet  when  the  flame  of  enihu- 
?in?im  w  I-*  f xtini.ntir'fif^d,  military  ardour 
and  pa|i  il  power  conld  not  rekindle  it. 

The  (jucsiioii  ol  tlie  justice  ofilie  holy 
wars  is  one  of  easy  solution.  The  Cru- 
laders  were  not  called  upon  by  Heaven 
lo  carry  on  hostilities  against  the  Musel* 
mans.  Palestine  did  not,  of  right,  be- 
long to  the  Christians  in  consequence  of 
anv  j^ift  of  God  :  and  it  wns  evuient, 
from  the  (a*5t  of"  \he  destruction  ot"  the 
second  temple,  ihai  there  was  no  longer 
any  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  ground  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  command  of 
ihe  Scriptures  for  Christians  to  build  the 
walls  of  the  Holy  City,  and  no  promise 
of  an  earthly  Canaan  as  the  reward  of 
virtue.  **  It  is  mere  equivocation  lo  call 
Palestine  the  Lord's  fieritagc,  and  the 
land  promised  to  his  people.  These  ex- 
pressions belong  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  and  Cati 
be  applied  to  the  New  only  in  a  5gura- 
tire  sense.    The  heritage  which  Christ 


But  before  they  could  have  been  jtit- 
tified  on  this  last-mentioned  aigvment, 

proof  M  fi'*  neressary  tint  the  d  uiker  was 
immint  n[,  and  that  time  and  circum- 
staacejj  had  not  rednced  the  principle  to 
a  mere  dry  inoperative  letter  of  the  law.* 
In  the  first  hundred  and  ttty  years  of 
Muhammedan  history,  the  Muselmans 
made  continued  and  successful  attacks 
on  the  Christians;  and  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  Spanish  and  African 
Moor?,  Heenied  to  endanger  Christendom 
as  a  world  independent  of  and  not  tribu- 
tary to  the  Saracens.    In  all  that  long 

period  the  people  of  the  west  might  have 
mstituted  Crusades  on  principles  of  self* 

defence.  But  as  they  acquiesced  for  ages 
in  the  existence  of  Islamism,  they  could 

not  afterwards  drnw  ilie  sword,  except 
for  the  purpose  ol  preventing  or  repel- 
ling; new  aggressions.    No  dangers  hung 

isi,  by  the  Uws  of  Mlfnlefence,  lawful  for  men  of 
aveiy  other  religion,  and  for  Christians  among 
others,  to  make  war  upon  Mahometant,  8in^rfJ 
as  Mahometans,  b«  mm  ubiij^ed  !  >■  ificir  own 
principles  to  make  war  uponCUri<iUdn<>,  and  only 
i^ing  in  wait  till  opportnnily  shall  pffomiae  them 
suGOeat."  Notes  od  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV. 
net.  i.  Hcene  i.  In  a  eiinilnr  strain,  lord  Bacon 
says,  "  U  is  to  be  wull  noted,  tbat  towards  ambt. 
tioiu  statfls,  whidi  are  oolod  lo  aspire  to  great 
tnonarchies,  and  to  seek  upon  all  occasions  to 
enlarge  tliflr  dominions,  rrexcunt  nrg-umentn 
jntti  metus,  all  particular  fears  do  grow  and 
multiply  ootof  th«e«>nt«mplBtion  of  the  general 


purchased  with  his  hlood  in  his  churcfi,  j  causes  and  praclico  of  such  8talp».  Therefore, 
coileried  from  nil  nntioiis,  and  the  land 
which  he  promised  is   the  heavenly 
country.'** 

If  Europe  had  armed  itself  for  the 
purpose  of  succouring  the  Grecian  em- 
peror, the  rendering  of  sucli  sssistance 
would  hate  been  a  moral  action,  for  the 
Saracenian  march  of  hostility  would  not 
iiave  stopped  with  the  suhjiiaalion  of 
Coustaalinople,  and  it  is  iiicuiiihent  upon 
us  to  prevent  a  danger,  as  well  as  to  re- 
pel one.  If  the  Christians  had  been 
animated  by  the  conviction  that  war  with 
all  the  world  was  the  vital  principle  of 
the  Muhammedan  religion,  then  also  a 
right  of  hostility  would  have  been  raised. f 

*  KIcury,  cited  in  Jortin*8  Kemarka  on  Kede- 
siastical  History,  vol.  tii.  p.  337. 

t  This  b  Johnson's  arganMot.  Hw  law- 
fulness  and  justice  of  t\w  holy  war«  have  boon 
niach  disputed,  but,  {>erh<ips,  there  m  a  principle 
on  which  the  question  may  be  easily  determined. 
If  it  be  ft  pftft  of  Ihe  religion  of  the  Mahometans, 
Iseitiipftle  bf  the  swoid  sJI  oihsv  rBUgiaae>  it 


in  deliberation  of  war  aRainsi  the  Turk,  il  h'llh 
been  often,  with  great  judgment,  inainloiucd, 
that  OhrisAian  princes  and  states  have  always  a 
sufficient  ground  of  invasive  war  against  the 
enemy  ;  not  for  cause  of  religion,  but  upon  a  just 
fear :  fof  a«iauch  as  it  is  a  fundamental  law  In 
the  Torkish  eoApire,  that  they  may,  without  any 
other  provoctttton,  make  wnr  upon  Christendom 
for  the  propagation  of  their  law ;  so  tbat  there 
lieth  upon  Uhristians  a  jperpetaal  iear  of  war, 
hunting  over  thatr  heads,  icom  them  ;  and  there- 
fore thev  mav  at  all  timet,  SS  they  think  i?ood, 
be  upon  the  preventive."  War  v/ith  lipain* 
Bacon's  Woriu,  vol.  iiL,  p.  605,  edit  1808.  And 
in  his  Esfaya,  **The  Turk  bath  at  hand,  for 
cause  of  war.  the  propntration  of  his  law  or  sect ; 
a  quarrel  that  he  may  always  command."  Vol. 
a.  p.  3«0. 

*  As  it  is  in  the  present  day  with  the  Torkish 
nation.  The  principle  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  infidels,  war  is  the  ordinance  of 
God,  is  acknowledged  by  the  HoBelman  dbetois. 
They  have  accommodated  it,  however,  to  modern 
Umes.  by  the  explanation  that  the  duty  is  suflfi- 
cicntly  performed  when  only  one  MuhamineUan 
county  is  in  a  slste  of  heatilily  vrith  an  iotM 
people. 
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over  Christendom  at  the  time  when  the 
Crusades    commenced.      During  thf 
greater  part  of  the  cenUirv  at  the  end 
of  which  the  din  of  religious  war  re- 
founded  throughout  Europe,  the  Sei- 
jtikian  Turks  or  Tartars  were  formidable 
foes  to  the  oriental  Christians,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  terrified  Greek  emperors 
frequently  implored  the  succour  of  the 
west.    But  some  yrnrs  hpfore  the  call 
was  answered,  the  i'urkish  empire  had 
suffered  the  usual  fate  of  orieniui  great- 
ness, for  the  emir,  Orlok»  rebelled  ia  Jo- 
rnsalem,  and  the  kingdom  of  Rhoum«  or 
Asia  Minor,  refused  to  own  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Seljuks.    If  the  sultan  of 
Nire  had  been  aided  hv  t!i(*  Soljiikinn 
lord,  the  Caesars  inu.st  have  been  hurled 
from  iheir  ilirone.    But  on  tiie  death  of 
Soluaan,f  the  new  stale  in  Asia  Minor 
lost  mueh  of  its  vigour;  and  the  fair 
pros|>ectB  of  the  Tartars  for  universal 
dominion  were  blasted  when  Malek 
Shah  died.t   The  royal  vassals  became 
independfenl  monarchs.     Asia,  indeed, 
was  warlike,  but  il  wan  divided.  Tlie 
Cruj^aders,  on  their  arrival  in  the  Mos- 
lem states,  were  opposed  by  large  armies ; 
for  the  power  of  the  European  hosts  had 
spread  alarm  over  all  Muselmao  Asia; 
and  mutual  jealousies  yielded  to  the  high 
necessity  of  preservation.    But  after  the 
Christians  had  entered  Svri;<,  civil  wars 
among  tl»e  Turks  were  renewed  ;  and  the 
rightful  lord  of  Nice  had  as  many  dia- 
tru'is  stripped  from  him  by  his  turbulent 
nobility  as  by  his  religious  foes.  The 
want  of  union  between  the  Seljukian 
empire  and  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of 
Khoum,  and  the  subsequent  dismember- 
ment of  both  these  great  states,  were 
the  circumstances  in  politics  which  pre- 
served Constantinople.    'I'he  lirat  Cru- 
saders restored  much  of  Bithynia  to  tlie 
Oreek  emperor;  and  Alexius  Comnenus 
and  his  successors  profited  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  (lif^sensions  amoni;  the  Moslem  emirs, 


menaced  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Crusades;  and  it  is  only  a  sub- 
ject of  eonjecture  whether  tirt:n  ins  lances 
might  in   after  times  have  warranted 
the  military  excitement  of  Christendom 
against  Islsmism*    Perhaps  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  Saladin  from  the  subjugation 
of  Ooii*:i-intino()le.    The  master  passion 
ot  liiai  I  xiraordinary  man  was  hatred  of 
the  iiiiideis;  but  the  objeefs  of  his  fana- 
tical detestation  were  powerlui  iti  i^ales- 
tine»  and  the  lord  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
of  course,  made  their  destruction  his 
first  attempt.    The  perpetual  rebellions 
of  the  Atabeks  prevented  him  for  many 
years  from  seriouslv attacking;  the  Franks. 
Death  terminated  his  career  of  victory, 
before  it  could  be  proved  wlieiher  his 
religious  ambition  wa^  aated,  or  whether 
he  would  not  load  his  conquering  armico 
into  Asia  Minor.   It  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  conjectured,  that  the  only  circum- 
stance likely  to  have  checked  him, 
would  have  been  his  fear  of  the  rebellion 
of  hit*  valuable  province  of  Egypt,  when 
he  should  be  far  removed  from  the  seal 
of  goveramenl.  His  dominion  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Ottoman  mo- 
narchs when  they  stormed  the  capital  >of 
the  Byzantine  empire  ;  and  if  Saladin^e 
power  had,  like  theirs,  arisen  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  would 
have  been  the  first  and  chief  object  in 
his  desires  of  foreign  hostility.  The 
wars  of  the  early  Saracens  with  the 
Greeks  had  shown  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing on  attacks  upon  tho  imperial  city, 
unless  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
states  were  at  the  command  of  tlie  be- 
siei;er«^ :  mid  as  Saladin  cooid  not  ^it 
do^ni  Ix  forc  Constantinople  with  the  ad- 
vamages  which  the  Ottoman  monarchs 
possetfsed,  the  issue  perhaps  might  have 
been  diifereitt. 

In  tracing  tho  histufy  of  Europe  in  its 
progress  from  barbarism  to  refioemeat, 
and  in  accounting  for  the  various  phe- 


an<!  iti  cons(M]nence  of  theise  co-operating  nomeaa  of  the  moral  world,  the  pliiloro- 
causes  recovered  the  dominion  over  the  '  phieal  observer  of  man  reverts  with  aiix- 
Grecian  shores  of  the  Mediierrancau  and   ious  seriousness  to  the  Crusades  of  the 


Euxine  seas. 

On  principles  of  morals  snd  polities, 
theiefore,  the  holy  wars  cannot  be  justi* 
fied .   h  has  been  shown,  that  no  dangers 

•  A.  D.  1085. 
f  A.  B,  1093. 


Latins  in  the  east.  Those  trsosmarioe 
expeditions  so  deeply  convulsed  the 
moral  fabric  of  the  west,  they  stand  so 
prominent  in  the  picture  of  former  ages, 

th5^t  eurlositv  is  nwakened  to  the  investi- 

gatiout  whether  they  left  some  lasting 
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mpres^ion  of  good  or  of  evil  on  the 
vrurid.  Ill  the  two  huudred  years  of 
their  eoDiiaaaiiee,  Earope  wti  making 
slow  and  silent  advaoeea  in  am  and 

civiliialion ;  and  there  were  greatebangea 
of  scene  in  the  politieal  theatre.  View- 
ing, then,  the  natural  union  between  prin- 
ciple and  event,  and  guarding  ourselves 
against  ihe  error  of  confounding:  chrono- 
logical coincidences  witii  moral  connex- 
ions, the  inquiry  is  to  be  made  into  the 
con«e(|uences  of  the  holy  wars.* 

A  stamp  of  permanency  was  fixed  on 
popular  superstition  when  pilgrimages 
became  a  matter  of  public  concern  and 
national  interest.  Ai  the  same  time  hUo, 
they  lost  many  of  ilieir  original  charac- 
teristics. Thobe  religious  journey  »  were 
only  consistent  with  the  Christian  eba- 
racier,  when  they  were  performed  in 
harmony  with  great  and  primary  duties. 
They  might  have  been  considered  the 
ornaments  of  a  religious  life  if  they  had 
proceeilpd  from  holy  sympathy ;  but 
u'hen  uieir  essential  merit  was  made  to 
consist  in  the  destruction  of  men,  and 
trampling  on  -the  law  of  nations,  their 
nataral  tendency  was  lo  indurate  the 
heart,  and  hratalize  the  character.  War 
became  a  sacred  duly,  and  obligatory  on 
every  class  of  timnkind.  The  fair  face  of 
religion  was  besmeared  with  blood,  and 
heavenly  uiiraction  was  changed  for  de- 
moniacal repulsiveness.  The  Crusades 
encouraged  the  most  horrible  violences 
of  fanaticism.t  They  were  the  precedent 
for  the  military  contentions  of  the  chorch 
with  ific  Prussians  and  Alhiffcnses:  and 
the  exearabie  Inquisilioo  arose  out  of 


*  Like  many  other  8ubji>ct«  of  Inquiry,  tbo 
philosophy  of  httloiy  has  bad  its  alcbyinbt«. 
The  search  of  a  single  caase  of  all  effects  has 

bewildered  the  brains  of  many  rrnsoner*.  At 


the  sj  irii  of  clerical  dragoonin?*  the  wars 
in  Tuie^une  biuugtii  a  frightfui  calamity 
on  the  world.  Universal  dominion  was 
the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and 
the  iniquity  of  the  means  was  in  dreadful 
accordance  with  the  audacity  of  tlie  pro- 
ject. The  pastors  of  the  church  used 
anathemas,  excommunic  aioiis,  interdicts, 
and  every  weapon  in  the  storehouse  ol 
spiritual  artillery  :  and  when  the  world 
was  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
infidels,  it  was  nataral  that  the  soldiers 
of  Qod  should  tam  aside  and  chastise 
other  foes  to  the  true  religion.  Before 
the  aera  of  hostilities  in  Palestine,  among 
the  ohjecw  of  the  military  profession  was 
the  defence  of  the  church.  Thus  the 
ciivalier,  in  vociferating  his  profession  of 
faith,  brandished  his  sword,  or  touched 
the  gospels  with  its  point.  The  martial 
character  of  the  religion  of  the  eleventh 
century  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
one  great  cause  of  the  holy  wars.  Of 
Itself  It  would  naturally  have  leii  to  ag- 
gressive hosiilily  on  lieretics  ;  and  the 
Popes  would  have  called  on  the  world  to 
arm  for  such  purposes,  although  the  ex* 
ample  of  Palestine  had  not  been  before 
them.  But  we  know  that  they  did  profit 
by  the  general  disposition  of  the  world 
to  tight  opinions,  that  the  pardons  and 
indulgences*  which  were  given  to  one 
description  of  religious  warriors,  were 
iifiparted  to  another,  and  that  the  tide  of 
blood  and  fanaticism  did  not  flow  only 
through  Saracenian  lands.  Crusades  with 
idolators  and  erring  Christians  were  con- 
sidered as  virtuous  and  as  necessary  as 
Crusades  With  Saracens  ;  the  south  of 
France  was  saturated  with  heretical  blood; 


*  The  eonduet  of  the  Popes  In  the  holj  wars 

has  been  noticed  in  seYeral  parts  of  this  work. 
The  rpKull  seems  to  be,  that  at  first  the  headi* 
one  time,  it  was  the  literary  fashion  to  pay  more  j  of  union  gained  authority  by  encouragiag  reli 
boffiage  to  Bagdad  than  lo  Rome;  and,  with  t  gioos  wan,  but  that  th^  afterwarde  loot  it  by 

equal  wisdom,  many  writers  have  aacriboi]  ull  |  their  arrogance  and  avarice.    M.  Hecren  wishes 


the  rivilization  and  learning  of  Europe  to  the 

(JrusMides. 

t  Indopendeittly  of  the  Craeadceof  ehtUteo, 

whicli  the  reader  will  find  mentioned  in  note 
G  g,  there  were  tw.)  popular  commotions  in 
France  during  and  ufier  iho  tliirtotttiih  century/ 
ander  pretence  of  criisadiug.  lo  195t  and 
1 3*20.  rrrtain  fanntica  ruUed  popular  as.«e(iiMit:3 
for  the  avowctl  purpo  ie  of  going  to  JerusaU  in. 
Much  blood  was  shed,  and  every  species  ot  law 
leanness  was  committed.    I'heJews  ssema  to 

have'  hren  the  cWn  f  sufferers.  |>a  Csnge, 
Latin  Ulusitary,  article  Pastoielli.> 


us  to  think,  but  appears  afraid  i>p<>nly  to  say, 
that  the  Crusades  produced  the  iieformatioa. 
**  Lee  Croisedes  firent  auwi  inventer  lee  indul* 

gencet,  dont  Tabus  irrita  T.uthrr  nu  scizieme 
si^cte,  et  amena  la  reformation. —  Pcut-nn  en 
conclure  que  ies  Crnisaiies  soient  U  cause  de  la 
guerre  des  Hussites  et  de  la  i^foronalioa  de 
Luther?  —  Oij  en  pent  conclure  sculfmrnl  rettc 
anclLMine  vcritc,  que  tout  est  <:UoUement  lie 
diins  lu  scrio  des  ^vencmcns  qui  formcnt  ies 
desUnees  de  notre  esp^ce.*'  Essai  sur  Tin- 
fluonce  del  Croisedes,  {».  176.  bee  preoedin? 
note. 
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and  ihoae  booted  apoj^iic  s,  ihe  Teutonic 
knighiB,  convened,  sword  in  hand,  ilie 
PrustUttii  and  Lithttanians  from  idolatry 
to  ChrMtianity. 

The  aword  of  religious  peraeeotion  was 
Boi  direcled  against  Turks  and  heretics 
only.  The  reader  remembers  the  san- 
piiinnrv  ennrmitios  that  disgraced  the 
opoiiiiiji  ot  lite  first  Crusade.  Not  only 
was  iliis  instance  of  persecution  of  the 
Jews  the  earliest  one  upon  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  west  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
that  wretched  people  met  with  most  of 
their  dreadful  ealamities  dnri  ig  tlio  time 
of  the  holy  wars.  It  is  higiily  probable 
that  the  h;iire«l  which  the  Christians  felt 
against  tfiein  u','i«  enihittored  by 
fierce  :ind  mistaken  zeal  jor  religion 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Crusades  ;  and 
as  the  chief  object  of  those  Crusades  was 
the  recovery  of  the  sepulchre  at  Jerusa* 
lemt  it  was  natural  that  the  Christian  belli- 
gerents should  behold  with  equal  detesta- 
tion the  nation  which  had  crucified  the 
8avionr,  as  the  nation  which  continued 


to  profane  his  tomb.    This  conjecture  is 


much  conlirnu'd  by  the  circunisiance,  that 
liie  prevailing  prejudice  in  the  middle 
affes  against  the  Jews  was,  that  they 
often  crueifiedChristitto  children  in  mock* 
ery  of  the  great  sacrifice.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected to  this  reasoning,  that  the  crusading 
Copur  de  Lion  befriended  the  Jews,  I 
reply,  that  the  crus-ulinir  kintr  Edward 
\he.  Fir^t  expelled  tliein  Iroin  England. 
The  former  prince  wad  under  the  perfect 
doaiinion  of  a  mere  love  of  war,  careless 
of  the  cause  or  object.  The  latter  hero, 
on  the  contrary,  was  strongly  influenced 
by  the  religious  spirit  of  chivalry,  and 
consequently  a  more  complete  instance 
of  the  crusading  character  than  hia  lion- 
hearted  ancestor. 

The  features  of  ferocity  which  religion 
assumed  from  the  Asiatic  contests,  were 
not  liie  only  subject  of  evil.  The  pe- 
nalties which  the  chuch  inflicted  on  its 
members,  as  the  temporal  punishments 
of  sin,  might  have  been  unwarranted  by 
Scripture,  and  were*  doubtless,  often 
awarded  by  cmelly  and  caprice.  But 
the  practic^'  of  pmver,  fasting,  and  r^1m«- 
gjving,  was  in  iiseif  Halubrious  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  beneficial  to  society.  It 
Softened  pride  ;  it  subdued  the  sensual 


of  these  IjIc ':?insj'?,  the  slaughter  of  hu- 
man beings  was  made  the  propiliaiioD  o4 
offence;  and  the  Christian  virtnae  of 
aelf-denial  and  benevolence  were 

dered  an  absurd  and  antiquated  fash  it 
As  the  discipline  of  the  chnicb  had  bewn 

broken  in  upon  for  one  purpose,  it  cotT!'i 
he  violated  for  another.    The  re  pen  tan  I 
sinner  who  could  not  lake  the  croi^s  liioi- 
self,  miffht  contribute  to  the  charge  of 
the  holy  expedition.     When  offences 
were  once  eommvied  for  money,  the 
religious  application  of  the  price  of  par^ 
don  soon  ceased  to  be  neeeseary.  At^ 
solutions  from  penance  became  a  matter 
of  traffic,  and  holy  virtues  were  disrnun- 
lenanced.    For  this  reason,  nnd  for  tnan  v 
that  !  others,  the  Crusades  conferred  no  bene- 
fits on  morals.    The  eviU  of  a  life  free 
from  domestic  restraints,  formed  a  strong 
argument  against  pilgrimages  in  very 
early  ages  of  the  ehureh,  and  ft  does  not 
appear  that  when  the  wandeien  b«eame 
soldiers  their  morals  improved.  The 
vices  of  the  military  colonists  in  Pales- 
tine are  the  burden  of  mnny  a  paire  of 
the  crusading  annalists.  Something  in iisi 
be  detracted  from  those  reprc«eniation:^ 
in  consequence  of  theirauthors'  prejuiiice, 

thst  the  vices  of  the  Chriaiiana  in  the 
Holy  Land  eflfected  the  min  of  the  king- 
dom. Yetenongh  remains  toahow  that 
the  tone  of  morals  was  not  at  a  higher 

pitch  in  Palestine  than  in  Europe.  The 
decrees  of  the  cotincii  at  Naplousa  pr»^%  - 
that  a  difference  of  religion,  althougli  a 
barrier  against  the  dearest  charities  of  life, 
was  no  impediment  to  a  vicious  sensual 
intercourse  between  the  Franks  and 
the  Moaleina,  The  Latins  lived  in  a 
constant  course  of  plunder  on  their 
Muselman  neighbours,  and  therefore  on 
their  return  to  Europe  could  not  spread 
around  them  any  rays  of  virtue.* 

Undoubteilly  the  Crusades  augmented 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy.    It  cannot  in- 


pasaiona;  Jt  diflTused  chanty.    Iii«ead  >  .^^^  1^^.^,^ 


*  See  oDlt,  pp.  15,  1 12,  1 44, 226,  notes.  The 
old  rooianeM  |pve  a  faithful  picture  of  the  ditto 
of  the  times,  and,  with  a  dash  of  (Caricature,  of 
the  mannerfl  and  morals  too.    In  the  entertaining 
romance  of  LoKenard,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  it  tdd»  that  foreign  pilgrimages  had 
done  no  good  to  any  body,  and  that  miiny  good 
people  had  been  made  bad  by  them.   Notices  des 
MijS.  du  Roi,  Tol.  6,  p.  303.    In  tracing  tb« 
history  of  moralt,  it  it  eoriout  to  observe,  that 
Piers  Ploughman  tpeskt  of  pilgrims  and  palmert, 
who  on  their  reium  have  Iciavt  to  tell  lies  ail  the 
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deed  be  shown  lhai  ihe  church  derived 
pecuniary  benefit  from  any  malversation 
in  ill  office  of  guarditn  of  the  pilgrims* 
estaMs,  and  in  the  ebsence  of  proof, 
moral  delinquency  must  not  be  in- 
ferred.* But  the  rapacious  barons  fre- 
quently plundered  the  clergy,  and  when 
afurwards  ihey  were  brou<;hl  to  sucli  a 
sense  of  reli^Moii  as  lo  resolve  on  a  holy 
war,  tiie  rehUiuiion  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty became  a  neecessary  preUminary 
proceediDg.  Title  deeds  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteen  ceiuuriea  abound  with  such 
restitutions.  The  passion  of  crusading 
exipndfd  to  churchmen, but  not  with  the 
same  violence  as  it  did  lo  oilier  clnsses, 
because  the  tunner  possessed  the  larger 
tihare  of  pense  and  discretion.  Accord- 
ingly the  eatttee  of  the  clergy  were  not 
much  wasted  in  Palestine,  The  eeele* 
siasttea,  therefore,  floiiriahed  more  Ti- 
morously than  other  men  ;  they  took  a 
h'>h  rank  in  societv  ;  nnd  purchased  the 
birih-rights  of  rash»  liury  eullnisiasis  who 
iried  ihe  hazard  of  fortune  in  the  Uoly 
Land.t 

If,  during  the  time  of  Grosadea,  Eu- 
rope had  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  exist- 
ence of  that  happiness  was  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  unscilled  humours  of  the 
land  had  found  occupaiiou  for  their  in- 
quietude in  Palestine.  Bui  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad  enlisted  themselves  under 


•  lu  the  logitintate  et<Tci«o  of  tiieir  ofBce  of 
trustees  and  guardians,  thocleruy  must  of  courw 
have  considerably  augmented  their  wealth  and 
inlloMioe;.  **Li  Pontefiei  eo'luro  bren  ricevet- 
ttiro  sotto  la  protc>tli«>no  <)ua,  c  dc;ili  allre  prt  luti 
le  cas,'  c  li  notrntti  lic  croccsignati,  cosi  »\  chia- 
mAva^io  «|utlii,  cho  andavano  alia  guerra,  and 
qiMslo  •ppono  ehiflflM  qMit*  ie«r«seiaiciito 
che  stiol  apportarc  I'esscr  tutorc  curoloro  6  pro- 
curjtore  dt  vedouc  pupilli  e  minori,  ne  il  magis- 
tfttto  sccuiare  poteva  pensar  pur  di  difendete 
aleono  per  il  tenoredelle  oenflure,  che  all'  hora 

s*adoperavano  rpii/i  ri-]>nrinio,"  P.  PaoIo« 
Trattato  dell  materio  iicneticiarc,  vol.  i.,  p.  119. 
Opere,  5  vol.  ISmo.  1675. 

•  The  reader  rememberB  tbftt  Go<lfrey  of 
IJouillon  aold  many  of  his  estates  to  the  clergy. 
KobertAon  states,  on  authorities  whicli  i  have 
not  been  able  to  axamiiiA.  that  in  the  year  1096 
Baldwin  count  of  Hainault  mortgaeed  or  sold 
part  nf!ii-  ilemc?ne'<  to  the  liishnpof  l  it-^f.  At 
a  later  period  (.^.D.  123U)  Baldwin  count  of 
Kamor  made  a  aiinilar  dispooition  of  tooM  of 
lua  land  tAa  moaaatery  when  be  intended  to  as- 
ytime  the  crmt*.  Proofs  nnd  Illustrations,  note 
13,  see.  1,  to  the  View  of  c^ociety  iu  Europe. 


the  glorious  ensign  of  the  cros.s,  and  Eu- 
rope was  injured  by  one  circumstance  as 
mneh  as  she  was  blessed  by  the  otlier. 
The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  stayed, 
and  the  trace  of  God  was  observed  for  a 
few  years  subsequenUy  to  the  departure 
of  the  first  Crusaders;  but  afterwnrdH 
civil  and  n:itianal  hoslililies  raged  with 
unceasing  and  unrelenting  fury  ;  and 
moreover  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades  fanned 
the  flame  of  military  daring.  When  once 
the  sword  was  drtwn,  it  became  the  ar* 
bitrator  of  domestie  disputes  as  well  as 
of  foreign  quarrels.  The  world  was 
more  warlike,  and  in  some  particnlnrs- 
mnrr  rhivalric  at  the  close  of  the  Cru- 
sades ihan  at  their  (H>aiinencemcnl.  In- 
asmuch as  they  quickened  tnilitary  spirit 
and  religious  zeal,  they  had  great  in* 
floence  on  chivalry:  and  every  true 
knight  when  he  heard  the  Christian  reli* 
gion  evil  spoken  of  was  prepared  to 
defend  it  with  hip  sword  alone,  which, 
according  lo  the  disposition  of  St.  Louis, 

he  ought  to  thrusi  into  the  belly  of  his 
adversary  as  iar  as  it  would  ^o.*'  One 
great  support  or  marli  of  chivalry  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  Croaades,  I  mean 
the  military  and  religious  orders  which, 
exist  even  in  the  present  day*  The 
union  of  religion  nnd  arms  precfflfid, 
indeed,  the  martial  jonrneys  into  JSyria, 
and  the  forniatioii  ot  iiio*c  societies  which 
constitute  **  the  cheap  defence  oi  nations  '* 
would  have  taken  place  even  if  there  had 
been  no  holy  wars.*  But  it  is  a  histori* 
cal  fact,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
order  of  knighta  Templars  many  new 
orders  arose  ;  so  much  of  chivalry  there- 
fore as  depends  on  those  insiiiulions,  it 
m^y  he  said,  was  partly  derived  from  the 
Crusades. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  expression 
**  the  days  of  chivalry,*'  which  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  even  in  **  times  of  sophis- 
trr>,  and  calculators  and  (economists.'* 
The  fancy  dissipates  a  cloud  of  selfish  and 
ignoble  passions,  and  transporting  itself  to 
those  lenioic  ages  which  it  gilds  with  the 
virtues  of  honour  and  courlusy,  heliolds 
the  statel)'*and  polite  cavalier,  plated  in 
habiliroenta  of  war,  and  bearing  in  his 
crested  helm  the  glove  of  his  mistress* 

*  By  the  operation  of  the  same  principle 
which  gave  ri!»e  to  the  news  of  St.  John  and  the 
Toinitle,  many  orders  were  founded  in  Spain  in 
the  course  of  ibe  twelfth  century. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF 


We  dwell  wUh  impassioned  interest  on 
Ihe  tierce  wart  ana  faithful  loveH**  which 
moralized  the  songs  of  our  early  poels, 
ami  losuij;  iioihing  of  our  veiieraiiun  for 
the  regular  beauties  of  clas.siral  lore,  we 
can  admire  the  rtcli  and  luxunuus  orna- 
iiienis,  which  the  creative  imaginaiiou  of 
romance  haa  ihrowQ  around  the  disin* 
teresiednesa  and  gallantry,  the  dignity 
and  pathos  of  chivalry.  Taaau  and 
Ariosio,  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  breathed 
the  fragrance  of  encii^iinted  regions,  and 
Mih<H),  yenerally  so  siern  and  sublime, 
did  uui  tiibdaia  to  hear  ilie  muses  sing 
of  **  knigliljs'  and  loids'  gentle  deeds.** 
1  will  tell  you,"  that  majestic  bard  de- 
clarea,  **  whither  my  younger  feet  wan* 
dereU,  I  betook  me  among  those  loAy  fa- 
bles and  romances  which  recount  in 
solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  chivalry/*'* 
On  the  fair  part  of  ancient  warfare  the  Cru- 
sades cnst  a  baleful  inlluence.  The  tena- 
cious and  delicate  regard  to  veracity, 
which  was  a  great  characteristic  of  the  true 
knight,  must  have  lost  much  of  its  sensi* 
tivenese  by  the  habitual  and  systematic 
violations  of  faith  with  infidels.  A  libe- 
ral treatment  of  prisoners  was  another 
remarkable  point  in  the  chivalric  cha- 
racter. So  firm  was?  the  trust  of  cavaliers 
in  each  other's  honour,  tliii  it  was  com- 


general  and  ruling  passions  of  holy  ««rj 
riors.  When,  indeed,  the  knight  wasi 
errant  in  Palestine,  as  the  price  of  femak 
Hmiles,  the  full  eiiects  of  chivalry  and  oJ 
holy  wars  were  similar,  lint  ihesci 
instances  were  comparatively  rare.  The' 
western  world  precipitated  ii^eif  ioto 
Asia  from  fanatical,  not  romantic  iim»-= 
Uvea;  for  purposes  of  savage  destroc-' 
tion»  not  of  that  high-minded  proteelion 
of  women  whieh  the  lawleas  atnte  of 
society  in  Europe  rendered  necessary, 
and  which  was  granted  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  feelin«is  of  veneration  wah 
which  liie  (iermnii  uiu  t  stors  of  tlie  cava- 
liers had  always  regarded  the  oppasiu; 

sex.*  Palestine  was  the  land  of  reli* 
gion,  but  not  of  love.  The  Crusaders 
were  armed  devotees  rather  than  geoile 
knights.  The  reward  of  beauty  was  not 
joined  with  the  praise  of  arms.  The 
soldiers  of  the  cross  had  all  the  heroism, 
but  none  of  the  polish,  of  knight-erra?> 
try,  and  ihe  ;-\\  ord  "  leaped  from  scafi- 
bard,"  not  lor  liie  generous  purpose  of 
avenging  the  looks  which  threatened 
beauty  with  insult,  but  for  the  vile  nod 
rude  oflice  of  striking  off  a  Saracen's 
head.  In  Europe,  they  fought  for  Hea* 
veti  and  the  ladies ;  in  Palestine,  for 
Heaven  only  ;  and  the  spirit  of  rnilitarv 


mon  for  a  victorious  knight  to  sullVr  his  fanaticism  was  ?o  much  stronger  than 
captive  to  return  to  his  own  country,  in   that  of  military  gallantry,  that  many 

lioble  cavaliers,  di^^daining  the  soft  collar 
of  the  gentle  affections,  aspired  to  high 


order  lo  collect  his  ransom.  In  the  days 
of  Richard  and  Saladin,  some  lofty  and 
romauiic  feelings  of  generosity  took  from 


and  austere  virtues,  and  enrolled  them- 


war  many  of  its  horrors,  and  the  Turks  selves  in  those  martial  fraternities^  of 

'  which  celibacy  was  the  key,  in  order 
that  the  "  lascivious  pleasings  of  the 
luie"  should  be  drowned  in  the  roarings 
of  the  brazen  throat  of  Paynim  war. 

It  cannot  be  oIn>\vn,  that  ilie  condition 
of  the  people  was  ameliorated,  or  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  was  broken 


even  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  Chris 
lian  knighthood.  But  on  most  other  occa- 
sions, as  ificre  was  no  common  tie  of 
religion  between  the  two  people,  nu 
j)i  iiH'iple  mutually  acknowledged,  the 
cavaliers  would  place  no  trust  in  the 
word  of  men  whom  they  either  haled  or 


despised.  In  some  cases  a  pure  thirst  by  the  holy  wars.  Much  blood  nnd 
of  glory  and  a  generous  love  of  renown  treasure  were  wasted;  bot  in  no  gmter 

5  n  .1       I?   .^i.i: — .u-  ^.^^^^  -^^  ono  clsss  of  socioty  than  in 

another,  for  the  epidemic  ran  throogh 

all  ranks  of  people,  and  potentates  and 
plebeians!  made   consentaneous  more- 

♦  Tncsse  quinctiam  sanctum  all. juiJ,  t  t  provi- 
dum  putant:  iieu  ant  cornilia  earum  aj-pornan- 
tor,  ant  rMponsa  ncgligunt,  &c.  IViius, 
Germania,  c.  viii. 

f  Tlio  papa!  authority  f  n  a  rrrmft»le  o]»c>rat<><! 
as  an  act  <^  temporary  entraucUfcmeni  of 
•v«fy  deaeriplkm  of  slavMi:  bot  such  ot  them 
as  Ktaraed  from  the  holy  wwa  cciemed  of 


impelled  the  European  soldiers  into  the 
east;  but  bi«yoiry  and  cruelty  were  the 

*  Apology  for  Smee^mnnua.  Prose  Works, 
▼ol.  i^  p»       8vo.    And  in  aoother  place  be 

BRV9  with  equal  enthusiasm  : 

O  mihi  si  roea  sors  talem  conccdut  anucum, 
Pha)booa  doeorAno  viros  qui  taut  bene  n6rit, 
tfignandd  indigoDas  levocatio  hi  caroiina 

Arturuinquo  etiamsub  tcrris  belia  movuntcm  ! 
Ant  dicaoi  invicts  MciaU  fodeio  nonw 
Magnanimosheroas.  Mansns,  78—88. 
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and   maiultaiieoai  ftierlioiii. 

However  calamitous  might  iiave  been 
the  lot  of  iodividuaU,  yet  it  does  not 

appear  that  families  were  ruined  or 
became  exlinct  in  consequence  of  the 
Crusades.  Kelijrious  madness  \va«?  he- 
reditary, and  ihti  reader  of  these  vuiuuies 

niut  have  ofien  remarked  how  fre- 
qaeody,  though  at  diaiant  intervals, 
■embers  of  the  same  family  appeared 

00  the  scene.  For  example,  the  counts 
of  St.  Paul,  Flanders,  and  Hlois,  of 
every  generation,  headed  their  well- 
appointed  powers,  and  spread  the  bloody 
cross  on  Paynim  ground,  ii  die  cruwu 
bad  been  aggrandued  by  the  boty  wars, 
we  might  expect  to  find  inatancea  of  it 
in  the  Freneh  monarchy  partienlarly, 
because  the  valorous  noblesse  of  France 
entered  into  the  Crusades  with  more 
eulhusiasm    llian    other    people,  and 


had  no  ehildren,  and  the  eoont  sold  it  to 

8l«  Louis.  The  county  of  Perche,  also 
a  part  of  the  Norman  territories,  followed 

after  some  yonr^  the  fate  of  ihc  pnrent 
slate.  The  French  crown  rcgaiiM  i!  die 
south  of  France  partlv  by  war,  and  parlly 
by  marriage.    Ti»e  eouuly  ol  Uarciiaaou* 

was  added  lo  the  monarchy  by  St  Louis, 
in  the  time  of  the  conteats  with  the  iUbi- 
genses.  Charles  of  Anjou,  a  brotlier  of 
St.  Louia,  received  with  his  wife  the 

great  dower  of  Provence,t  and  some 
years  alttrwanls  made  a  violent  seizure 
of  the  Provf  IK. al  marquisaie,  and  of  all 
tiie  eiilaleiij  which  appertained  to  the 
bouse  of  Tbolonse.  Except  the  county 
and  city  of  Bourges,  which  a  French 
king  purchased  from  a  cmsadiog  knight« 
no  regal  acquisitions  of  arrere  fiefs  pro- 
ceeded from  tfic  holy  wars.  The 
French  nionarchs  were  uarly  sensible  of 


because  we  know  that  the  throne  of  that  the  advani.iL^es  of  obtaining  arrere  fiefs. 


country  was  more  powerful  at  the  closti 
of  the  thirteenth,  than  at  end  of  the  ele- 
feath  century.*  In  thia  long  intertal 
many  of  the  grand  fiefs  were  re-annexed 
to  the  crown.  Artois  was  gained  by 
marriage  ;  the  county  of  Alent^on  by 
purchase.  Verinandois  and  V'alois  were 
added  lo  the  dominion  of  Philip  Augustus 
by  the  donation  ut  the  last  possessor. 
The  same  prine^  acquired  Normandy, 
Maine,  Touraine,  Poitiers,  and  ilnjou, 
because  he  profited  by  the  imbecility  of 
king  John  of  England,  and  the  divisions 
anion?  the  barons  consequent  on  the  cir- 
cuiu.siance,  that  some  of  them  espoused 
the  cause  of  Arthur,  duke  of  BretaLnjp. 
and  others,  that  of  iiis  uncle,  i'luhp 
the  Fair  eetabtished  his  aeignortal  rigbta 
ever  Champagne,  by  virtue  of  bis  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  that  country. 
I'he  fief  of  Macon,  also,  was  united  to 
^He  throne  in  the  (fr\y«  of  the  Cru-iades. 
^  Jl,  however,  in  conseciuence  of  war, 
but  because  the  last  count  and  countess 

coufM  their  old  occu(iauon« ;  consequently 
£iu<ofMfMii«d  notbfais  bj  lb«  mactar. 

*  It  must  bo  rftrnpinl^t-rrd,  however,  that 
Loui«  VII.  lost  the  duchy  of  Guieniieor  Aqui- 
tain,  aAer  his  return  frutu  ihe  Holy  Land,  bee 
ante  p.  ise.  As  the  qVMNi's  inflnnities  vera 
lho«e  of  con^tituti()n,  wc  can  aorror  with  M. 
Heeren,  that  it  ii  probable  she  would  not  have 
tnated  her  husband  better  in  Buropo  than  in 
Ania,  and  that,  therefore,  wo  era  only  account 
thi«  even!  as  acciJciit«1!y  connected  with  tlic 
Cruftadea.  Etui  sur  i'ltijaoenc«  Ues  Uroisade^ 
P- 182,  note. 


and  vi  becoming  tenants  to  their  own 
subjeota.  Only  a  few  of  aneh  additions 
to  power  were  made  till  the  reign  of 
Philip  Auguatua:  and  it  seema,  that 
when  the  aovereign  acquired  a  grand 
fief,  he  ^fne rally  purchased  the  arrere 
fiefs  dependeni  on  ii.§ 

We  are  unnrt  nsiomed  to  think  that 
the  national  and  civil  hostilities  which 
raged  in  the  weat  during  the  middle 
ages  were  favourable  to  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, and  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  holy  wars  were  beneficial 
to  Kiirope,  by  rouf*\n cr  it  from  intellectual 
torpidity,  and  slrengiht  imi^  or  rpfmnijj 
the  tone  of  mind.  They  were  iiiuvn  of 
action  rather  than  of  letters.  They 
exoiied  a  cruel  and  savage  courage,  and 
lighted  the  consuming  fires  of  superstition. 
Spoliation  and  slaughter  were  accounted 
the  highest  pitch  of  human' glory,  and, 
therefore,  all  thnt  mosl  merited  fame  was 
concealed  in  silence,  'I'he  gentle  notes 
of  the  Orphean  lyre  were  unheard  amidst 

a  The  counts  ct  CareasMn  otain  to  bava 

divided  with  the  counr^^  of  Tholouso  «!!  the 
territory  which  commooiy  goes  ooder  the  name 
of  the  floulb  of  France, 
f  La  gran  dote  Provensale,    Dante,  Del 

Purg.  XX.  6 1 . 

t  ^ee  the  catalogue  and  history  of  the  grand 
6efs  of  ibe  French  monarchy,  in  the  second 
volume  of  r Art  de  verifier  lea  Datea. 

§  See  M.  Dacier's  Ircalise  on  tho  sul'jrrt  of 
the  arrere  fiefa  of  France,  in  the  Meraoim  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  BeOesXettias. 
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the  boisteroQS  aUrttint  of  war.  Mode* 

for  the  destraetioD  of  menf  not  for  their 

amelioration,  employed  the  minds  of 
Chrisiinns.  The  humble  and  unobtru- 
sive virtues  of  peace,  and  iheirlong  train 
of  useful  and  elegant  arts,  were  not  fos- 
tered ;  for  tranquillity  was  perpetually 
broken  in  upon ;  the  leaders  of  opinions 
made  the  duty  of  war  their  greaieat 
iheme,  and  when  the  indulgence  of  the 
ferocious  pnssions  became  sanctifled, 
no  dt'sire  could  be  felt  to  emerge  from 


imbibe  no  ideas  exeept  those  whieh  afe 
eonneeted  with  his  professional  habits* 
The  letters  that  enlighten,  the  sciences 
that  improve,  and  the  .iri-»  t)i:U  polish 
life,  are  not  in  the  inlelleciual  sphere 
of  eiilier.* 

Nor  did  the  western  Christians  profit 
by  their  connexion  with  the  Greeks. 
Some  love  of  ancient  learning  and  arts 
must  have  eiiated;  some  literary  sym* 
paihy  was  necessary,  before  the  I.aiins 
could  iHifl'Tstand  or  npprprintp  (he  nd- 


ruilene?*s   and    ignorance.    Much    has  i  vanin<:(  s  ol  Kitfllectual  ciilii vaiion.  More- 


been  wriilen  on  the  supposed  advantages 
to  Europe  of  the  collision  of  minds  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  the  various 
nations  of  Christendomt  in  the  course  of 

the  Crusades.   But  except  in  the  first '  of  people  rolled  over  the  Grecian  empire; 


over,  u  was  only  for  half  a  cemury  sub- 
sequent to  the  fifth  crusade,  that  the  in- 
tercoorse  with  Consiantinople  was  at  all 
permanent.  Before  that  time,  large 


01  these  holy  wars,  the  union  among 
them  was  never  ciltier  cordial  or  lasting. 
Indeed,  disbensinns  were  a  main  cause 
of  ultimate  want  of  success.  The  con- 
nexion between  different  states  was  so 
short  and  occasional,  that  national  pre- 
judices were  not  softened*  political  va- 
rieties obliterated,  or  mutual  knowledge 
interchnnjTcd,  At  the  close  of  ilie  Cru- 
sades, ihe  nations  of  Europe  were  as 


they  gazed,  perhaps,  some  with  stupid 
admiration  ;  more  with  secret  conieinpi; 
and  others  made  a  crv  of  is:nornni  asio- 
nishment,  at  the  exterior  grandeur  of  the 
towers,  and  temples,  and  palaces  before 
them :  but  they  paused  not  to  contem- 
plate  their  beauties  with  the  hope  or  wish 
of  imitation  ;  they  were  strangers  to  the 
language  of  Greece  ;t  they  despised  the 

•   M.  BLiinnloirobxrrvf'.-,  with  trnth,  "  If  it 


much  separated  as  they  had  been  at  the  :  be  still  iuoiiitetl  that  some  beuetiu  lu  domestic, 
commencement.  Religion  had  uuileti  ,  civil,  or  scientific  knowledge  wvn  neeesaarily 
them  for  awhile  ;  but  the  band  soon  was  ,  ^'"•"'nunicated  to  Baropc.  either  by  theesindl. 
broken,  and  the  world  returned  to  »'-n>«^>ves.  or.  at  kasi.  ow.ng  to  our  ion. 


former  state. 

The  opinion  which  haa  been  alhided 
to,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  opposed  alto- 
gether;  but  there  are  m:inv  reasons 
which  prevent  us  from  asrritiing  to  it 
much  importance.  The  history  of  the 
times  affords  but  few  indications  of  any 
improvements  that  the  religions  soldiers 
brought  home  with  them.  The  travel- 
ler studies  the  appearances  of  man  and 
nrifiire,  and  on  his  return,  his  native 
land  becomes  benefited  by  his  curios- 
ity and  labours.  The  merchant  is  in 
quest  ol  gain,  and  in  the  interchange 
of  the  productions  of  nature  or  indus- 
try, distant  countries  are  brought  into 
something  like  a  social  union ;  ideas 
are  eommunicated,  and  taste  and  ele- 
gance must  be  cultivated  as  the  5up- 
porlers  of  those  artificial  wants  which 
luxury  and  plenty  have  introduced.  But 
if  the  pilgrim  ever  steps  out  of  his  course, 
it  is  only  to  collect  with  holy  reverence 
those  relies  which  his  idolatrous  fancy 
has  sanctified,  and  the  mere  soldier  can 


abode  in  the  eaat,  1  u>>k,  what  thoao  beuedta 
were  1  or  how  it  happens,  that  the  literary  and 
inlellectual  aspect  of  Europe  oxhibitod  no  strik- 
ing changes  til!  oiher  cause*!,  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  Cru«aUed,  were  brought  into  action  1  I 
believe,  then,  that  thces  eapeditiona  were  nttetty 
sterile  with  respect  to  the  arts,  to  learning,  and 
to  every  moral  advantage,  and  that  they  neither 
retarded  the  progroM  of  the  invading  enemy, 
nor,  Ibr  a  siogis  d^,  tbe  fats  of  the  sastom  em* 
pire."  Ufsraiy  Hiatoiy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  269. 

f  ^leither  did  the  Greeks  know  the  Latin 
language.  Some  traces  of  it  mqr  be  Iband  in 

the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court :  but  it 
was  not  much  known  bey  on  J  the  cl.i'Mt*^  or  tbe 
court.  Before  the  great  schism  m  the  church,  a 
free  eommonication  was  kept  up  between  the 
clergy  of  the  west  and  oast.  The  spirit  of  pil- 
^imizing  was  favoura!  le  to  this  iiitercourMe. 
borne  travelling  monkH  brought  the  works  of 
Origen  into  Europe  in  the  ftMi  century.  We 
have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  course  nf  this  liis- 
tory,  that  the  Crusades  added  new  fuel  to  that 
theological  haired  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  whidi  other  circumstances  created,  and 
that  lluTf  wn-<  nut  the  least  Jiripusiiion  to  a 
literary  intercourse  between  the  two  people. 
'*  II  n'y  a  jamais  en  de  nation  qui  ait  pattd  oas 
haue  si  idolenls  ana  h^rdtiqnss      1m  Otsoh 
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natives  u  »  heretical  and  efTeminata  nee ;  |  of  ignorance  overspread  both  the  east  and 

and  jfipy  could  brook  no  delay  in  wor-  ,  ihe  west.  The  glory  as  well  as  the 
shipping  the  sepulchre,  and  killing  lite  j  power  of  the  caliphs  of  Rr^jjdad  had  lon^ 
infidels.  In  ihe  fifih  expcdiiion,  when  '  |)eeri  exlin^ulfhed,  and  ilie  arls  no  longer 
ilie  slorm  of  leligious  and  naiional  haired   Nourished  on  ilie  banks  of  the  Tigris. 


biiral  Qpon  Greece,  ihe  Latins,  instead  of 
beholdiog  with  the  awe  of  classical  en- 
thnsiasm  the  marbled  and  bronied  repre> 
sentnlions  of  ancient  virtue  and  genius, 

destroyed  \he  former,  and  coined  the 
lailcr  uiio  Ir  iclirnas.  The  savage  con- 
querors ol  Coristanlinople  carried,  in 
muck  procession,  ihe  pens  and  inkhorus 
of  the  vanquished.  Even  the  tomb  of 
the  Roman  lawgiver  was  violaledtand  in 
the'triple  fire  of  ilie  city,  the  incendiaries 
were  never  checked  in  their  savage  grati- 
fication?, by  llie  dread  tfie  flnmes 
should  devour  soma  sacred  remnant  of 
ihc  learning  of  Greece  or  Rome.  The 
Laiuitf,  during  the  half  century  in  which 
they  were  lords  of  the  imperial  city,  did 
not  adopt  the  letters  of  the  subjugated 
people.*  Indeed,  it  was  not  for  many 
years  posterior  to  the  Cnisades,  and  until 
some  master  spirit'^  aro<e  in  Italy,  tliai 
any  serious  or  well-con i.rcied  alicaipu 
were  made,  tr)  draw  knowledge  from  its 
original  fouiuaiiis,  or  Uiai  liic  purity  of  its 
eoorse  thri)ugh  Arabic  channels  was  sus- 
pected. Every  one  knows  that  the  real 
revivors  of  Greek  literature  in  the  west 
were  Petrarch  and  BoecMsio.  The  latter 
eslablislit  d  in  Florence  the  earliest  pro- 
fessor's (  hair  m  Knrope,  for  the  teaclung 
of  the  (trtek  languaf^cf 

In  the  liuie  of  the  Crusades,  the  cloud 


qui  so  crojoient  souillifl  lorsqu'iU  parloicnt  a  un 
bcreli«iue,  ou  babitoieot  avcc  lui."  Monte- 
•qoiea,  OruMlavr  at  D^eadenea  dea  RomaiiM, 

chap.  21. 

*  Ki^ortl.  in  his  life  of  Philip  Anjjustiis,  iclls 
us  Uidt  the  metaphysics  ol  Aristotle,  traitsialcti 
into  Latin,  wore  carried  to  Pariv  altar  the  sack 
of  Coiistaiitinoplo.  I  know  of  no  other  book 
that  the  \\'e-l  rf reived  from  the  East,  in  conse- 
t^uence  of  Uic  Laiin  reign  over  Greece.  The 
coi^Qamni  daafnwMl  the  remaiM  of  literatare ; 
liul  thiy  wt-re  dilii^cnt  hunlera  after  n-lirs. 
Superstition  received  addiiioriai  food  by  the  mck 
of  Constantinople,  and  every  country  of  Europe 
for  ages  acknowMged  its  obligations. 

I  Coai  a  duo  Catiibresi  Harlaamo  e  Tieonzioe 
a  due  Fiorcntini,  cioe  ai  iioccacio  ben  istruito 
in  questa  lingua,  e  al  Petrarca,  cho  non  n*  ebbc 
che  qnalche  tintura,  ma  pur  fomsaionno  moUo 
}o  studio,  dovittc  ritalia  il  fi  rvure,  con  cui  *i 
prejerva  ricercare  e  a  studiare  gli  autori  (ireci. 
Tiraboacbi,  Storiadella  Letteratura  Ital.  vol.  SiL 
p.SM,«dil.  1779. 


Letters  aud  science  had  rua  their  ap- 
pointed circle  in  the  Saracenian  empire* 
The  Seljnk  princes  hsd,  indeed,  rekin- 
dled the  torch  of  science,  but  il  shed  only 

some  faint  and  momentary  ffieams,  for  the 
Tartars  could  not  readily  throw  aside  ihe 
conquering  scymiiar,  and  clothe  them- 
selves in  weeds  of  peace.  The  JSeljuktiin 
monarchy  was  dismembered  before  the 
Christiana  crossed  the  Hellespont*  and 
the  din  of  civil  war  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  drove  the  muHer^  from  their  peace- 
ful seals.*  More  than  two  hundred  years 
before  tfsf'  preaching  of  i*eter  the  Hermil, 
the  people  of  Europe  had  Uepn  n  wakened 
from  their  barbarism  by  liic  gt  tnus  of  the 
east.  Arabic  science  had  a  longer  and 
more  splendid  sway  in  Spain  than  in 
Bagdad,  and  there  was  a  atrogglo  of  se* 
veral  cenlnries  duration,  between  the 
Saracens  and  ihe  Italians,  for  dominion 
over  the  isles  in  the  Mediterranean. 
From  these  two  causes  the  learnuitr  "f 
the  Arabians  insensibly  mingled  wiih, 
and  invigor;|ited  the  western  mind.  The 
school  of  Salernum  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Charlemagne»  and,  un« 
der  the  auspices  of  that  eminent  man, 
the  principal  Arabic  books,  both  oriein.ils 
and  translations,  were  transfused  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
people.  In  the  tenth  century,  Gerbert, 
who  was  afterwards  Pope  Silvester  the 
Second,  acquired  from  the  Spanish  Moors 
the  decimal  scale,  and  hia  ambition  of 
enlightening  his  flock  was  as  strong  as 
the  ambition  of  many  of  his  holy  succes- 
sors of  sinking  them  into  darkness.  The 
monastery  of  Cassino  was  the  j^reat  seal 
of  letters  in  the  eleventh  ceniury,  and  the 
religious  inhabitants  of  that  place  claimed 
pre-eminence  on  account  of  their  acquisi- 
tion of  Arabic  learning.  The  stream  of 
knowledge  flowed  through  Europe  during 
all  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  bni  there  is 


•  "The  noise  rnul  disordor.s  of  wars,"  5*ir 
William  Temple  elegantly  says,  have  ever  been 
the  moat  capital  enemies  of  the  muses,  who  are 
Npiited,  by  the  ancient  fables,  upon  i\w  top  of 
ParnnsBUS ;  tlial  is.  in  n  place  of  ^;ltl•l  v  and  of 
quiet,  from  the  reach  of  all  noised  and  disturb- 
■TOM  of  Ihs  rsf  ions  bolow**'  WoriLS»  vol.  U 
p.  167,ibl.nS0. 
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no  evidence  that  new  sources  of  literature  |  Copies  of  the  works  of  these  two  ^at 

were  opened,  or  that  mind  rpreive(!  any  |  writers  might  pn.ssihh/  bnve  been  trans- 


scicnlific  9tifuuiu8  by  the  expedtuons  into 
Palestine.  Pily  or  valour,  and  not  a 
learned  curiosity,  drove  people  from  Eu- 
rope to  Jerttrale'm.  The  tpewr  tod  ebield 
were  ■eldom  idly  suspended«  for  belloai 
ad  inlernicioncm  was  accounted  the  high 
duly  of  the  oriental  Latins.  In  ihe  adja- 
cent Muselman  towns  there  were  few  of 
those  literary  insiiuuioiit?  which  had  en- 
nobled the  Abassidan  cahphate.  Some 
embers  of  learning  might  be  found  at 
Bagdad,  but  it  doet  not  appear  that,  in  the 
breathing  intervala  of  peace,  there  was 
much  communication  between  that  city 
and  Jerusalem.  Neither  were  there  any 
mental  nffinitie?',  nor  any  pympaihelic 
attraction  between  the  warriors  of  (.'hris- 
tendoni  and  those  of  Islamism.  If  the 
aoldiers  of  Palestine  were  ever  diverted 
from  slaughtei  and  rapine  to  the  practice 
of  any  mild  and  virtanoa  actions,  it  was 
t6  deeds  of  charity  and  the  duties  of  the 
cloister  :  and,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that 
tlie  duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  priest 
should  wholly  onjrross  tlie  soul,  ihev  did 
not  scruple  to  boast  that  they  were  rude 
and  unlettered.  The  collecting  of  relics 
eeema  to  hate  been  the  favourite  occupa- 
tion of  the  Crosadera  when  they  relaxed 
from  the  labours  of  eztermination  ;  ac- 
cordingly the  western  world  was  deluged 
by  corporeal  fragments  of  departed  saints, 
and  every  city  had  a  warehouse  of  the 
dead.  Except  Constantino  Afar,  who 
travelled  over  Asia  in  search  of  know- 
ledge, European  atodenia  repaired  to 
Catsino,  Salernum,  or  to  Spain.  Peter, 
the  abbot  of  Clugni,  acquired  the  Arabic 
lan^aj^e  at  Toledo  ;  antl,  under  his  pa- 
tronage, an  English  student  in  Spain 
prepared  the  first  Latin  version  of  the 
Koran  that  ever  was  made.  Adelard  of 
Bath«  Daniel  Morley,  and  Robert  of 
Reading,  are  the  namea  of  some  other 
Englishmen  **  honoured  in  their  genera- 
tioDS,"  for  their  acquaintance  with  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy  pained  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  Heitliar,  Averoes, 
and  Avenpace,  were  Arabs  whose  works 
gave  a  tone  and  character  to  the  intellect 
of  Europe ;  and  these  three  men  were 
African  or  Spaniah  Moors.  Equal  in 
leputatioo  with  them  were  Al  Gazel  and 
Avirenna  ;  the  former  lived  at  Bokhara 
in  Tarlary  and  the  latter  at  Bagdad. 


mitted  to  Eur{)p(;  by  the  Christians  in 
Palestine:  bul  we  know  that  they  were 
devoutedly  studied  in  Spain,  and  that  all 
the  Arabic  Spanish  knowledge  was  com- 
muaicaled  to  every  part  of  the  weat.  The 
south  of  France  was  ahvavs  more  eo* 

m 

lightened  than  the  north  ;  for  Marseilles 
and  oilier  commercial  towns  never  en- 
tirely lost  that  polish  of  civilization, 
wlueh  they  had  received,  by  reason  of 
their  connexion  with  the  great  slates  of 
antiquity :  and  their  continued  hahita  of 
commerce  made  them  rich  and  lozuriooa. 
When,  therefore,  Raymond  BerengeTt 
count  of  Barcelona,  acquired  the  throne 
of  Provence,  his  new  subjects  werv  well 
fitted  to  reeeive  the  Arabic  notions  of 
taste  and  eleiinnre  which  he  introduced 
from  !Spain.  But  still  a  great  canse  of 
the  diffusion  of  oriental  imagery  and 
oriental  apologuea  over  the  literatore  of 
the  weat,  was  iin questionably  owing  to 
the  intercourse  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
occasioned  by  pilijrinngns,  crusades,  nnf? 
commerce.  The  minstrels,  who  were 
the  successors  of  the  northern  scalds, 
travelled  to  Palestine  both  before  and. 
during  the  holy  wara*  When,  for  in* 
aiance,  Looia  VII.  went  into  the  east,  he 
was  accompanied  by  ^'Legions  de  Poetes,** 
to  **  charm  the  seas  to  give  him  gentle 
pass,'**  and  to  "ohire  him  with  their 
sonjjs  during  the  dauL'^t  rs  and  inconve- 
niences of  so  long  a  voyage.t    It  was 

*  Warton's  beaut it'ul  op(  nine:  tohisOdecslM 
The  CriMide,  is  appUcabie  here. 
Bound  for  Holy  Palesliiie, 
Kimbly  we  bradi'd  tbe  Io«b1  briao, 
All  in  arur  stw!  nrmy't!  ; 
O'er  tUe  wave  our  weapons  phjM, 
And  mado  (he  danotog  billows  glow  ; 
High  apoo  the  trophied  prow, 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swunf 
Hit  aoooding  barp,  and  boldly  suog.** 
t  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetvy,  voL  i, 
p.  1 1 1.    Tbe  Jesuit  Claude  Francois  Mencstrier, 
no  jess  rrnnwnetl  for  his  love  of  ibe  thr  atrc  and 
all  manner  of  public  shows,  than  for  the  capacity 
of  hn  memory  and  the  variety  of  bis  leemin^ 
contends  that  it  is  certain  that  pilgrimages  in- 
trodiiped  the  theatrical  spectacles  ol'  nlil  tirrw 
culled  the  Mysteries.    The  piouii  itinerttuts  liic- 
•ipated  tbe  lengnot  of  the  voyage  by  compooinf 
niul  singing  Mong9  relating  to  (he  subjects  of 
their  expedition.     Tronps  of  these  pilgrirrw 
after  their  return  to  France  and  other  place*,  w«'Ot 
about  diflerent  towtie,  lepselinK  these  soup; 
sod  tbe  eitisensi  synpttbising  with  ihsir  snthtt* 
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mwHj  agfreetUe  fictions  that  were  com- 
ainnicated ;  nothiog  bnC  what  might  be 

gained  from  ashorl  and  casual  inlercowr^e 


As  the  Craeades  were  wild  and  romantie 
adfeiitttfea«  it  might  be  ezpeeted  that  tliey 

would  hare  formed  the  great  topic  of 


Tfie  cirriimslance  of  Muselmans  aspiring  I  popular  liction.    But,  excepUng  the  ro- 


to  the  dignity  of  chivalry,  is  a  subject, 
indeed,  of  ihe  Trouveurs,  or  poets  ol  ilie 
north  of  France,  who  fiouriehed  from  the 
dose  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ibvrteenth  eentory*  But  the  wara  be- 
tu  ern  the  Chriattaoa  and  infidels  in  the 
Holy  Land  form  no  part  of  their  theme. 
Those  Ttalinn  novels  which  constitute 
much  oi  the  basis  oi  the  Decamerone  of 
Boccacio  are  likewise  barren  of  crusading 
evenu :  but  if  it  be  true  that  many  of 
tboee  Bovele  were  drawn  from  the  Fa- 
bliaox  of  the  Tronfeufs,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  copy  what  does  not 
exiat  in  the  original.  The  bright  days 
of  Troubadour  song  were  also  coeval 
with  the  Crusades.  The  l*roven9al  poets 
sometimes  emerged  from  tiic  mystics  of 
love*  to  excite  the  zeal  of  princes  and  sub- 
jeela  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Oeeaaionally  and  accidentally  Paleatine 
was  the  scene  of  their  romantic  passion.f 

§ia>ifn,  crecteil  theatres,  wlirrcou,  upon  festival 
days,  tbc  mysteries  of  religion  were  represcnteii. 
Bayle,  DicL  art.  Chocquet.  liayie  has  received 
thk  story  withoat  examiaation,  and  BoUaaa  has 
put  it  into  verj  elegant  veracw.  8re  his  Art  of 
Poetry,  cant.  3.  Every  person  acquainted  with 
French  Ittcratare.  knows  the  dinpoaition  of  con* 
tiD«ntal  writers  to  magnify  the  eonae4|tteooss  of 
the  Crusades.  Vv'ith  respect  to  the  prpscnt 
question  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
the  svents  in  sacred  history  were  dramatized  and 
acted  by  the  monks  anterior  to  the  holy  wars : 
and  I  rrfrr  mv  readers  for  proofs  ,\f  this  nssertion 
Co  W  arton,  I'urcy ,  and  other  writers  on  the  origin 
cTthd  Myatariis. 

*  aach  as  the  difficult  qoastion,  whether  a 
lover  had  rather  KrhTil  l  h\n  mistress  dead,  or 
married  to  bis  succtiitftlul  rival.  Every  deep  and 
delicate  subject  was  dtscnased  in  the  csttWt  of 
fovr  with  ilie  greatest  solemnity,  and  frith  all 
the  abstractions  of  metaphysical  refinement; 

and  it  i«  probable,"  a  polite  author  observes, 
**tbat  the  disputes  on  these  subjects  would  have 
produced  as  many  heresies  in  love  as  in  religion, 
!>ut  that  the  judgment-scat  in  the  trihunals  w  is 
tilled  by  ladies,  wbosc  decision  was  very  properly 
admitted  to  be  final  and  diaolote.  It  should 
seem  that  the  Provcufols  were  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  lhe<c  ulistract  sperulations.  as  to  neglect 
and  despise  the  composition  of  labuious  histories, 
only  four  of  which  are  altribtttad  to  the  Trouba- 
dours ;  and  even  the>e  are  rather  le^iotis  of 
dcvntion  than  of  chivalry.  Preface  to  the  Fa- 
bliaux, p.  2G. 

f  CJne  Troubadour,  Geoffrey  Radel,  died  for 
the  charms  of  an  iaiagioai;y  austnai.  Ha  be- 
2Z 


mance  concerning;  Richard,  and  anoUier 
relaliug  to  Godlcuy  ,  Uic  Crusades  are  not 
the  aabject  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.* 

came,  says  Warton,  enamoured  troiu  fancy  of 
the  countess  of  Tripoli,  whom  he  bad  never  seen. 
Ho  embarked  for  the  osst;  fdl  sick  darmfp  the 
voynfrr  tfirou:7h  the  fevt^r  of  expectation, and  wa* 
brought  on  shore  half  expiring.  The  couoteaa, 
having  beard  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  this  gat* 
lant  stranger,  hastensd  to  the  shore,  and  took 
him  hy  the  hand  :  ho  opened  hia  eyes,  and,  at 
once  overpowered  by  disease  and  grautude,  had 
bat  just  tune  to  say  inartieolalely,  ^tbat  havibf 
seen  her  he  died  satisfied."  The  countess  caui*ed 
him  to  be  magntlicently  Inrtfi)  Rinongthe  Knights 
Templars,  was  seized  wiih  aprotouadnKUocbuly, 
and  tamed  nan. 

This  history  nay  bring  to  the  reader's  recol- 
lection another  r<jiml!y  romantic  and  dreadful, 
which  is  told  ot  Halph,  Chatelain  de  Coucy,  who 
went  widi  the  lord  de  Couey  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  third  Crusade,  and  who  was  mortally 
wounded  ut  the  siege  of  Acre.  In  his  lust  mo- 
ments he  bequeathed  bis  heart  to  his  mistress, 
who  was  a  msrried  woman  (a  ftshionaUo  sort  of 
attachment  in  the  twelfth  century  as  well  an  in 
the  nineteenth;,  'i'he  husband  met  the  mes- 
aenger,  and  seized  the  precious  relic  His  mode 
of  revenge  was  not  more  gross  than  was  the  love 
of  the  Chatclain.  His  cooks  dre'!S4_-J  tile  Iio:irt, 
and  It  was  placed  at  the  family  hoaid.  Unluckily 
for  herself,  the  lady  not  being  a  rquaio^bowed 
family  drudge,  never  interfered  with  ealinary 
drtriil=5,  ami  kncw  not  that  the  baniinet  was  of 
the  Xhycatean  description,  bhe  partook  freely 
of  the  heart,  whoso  genuine  taste,  tike  that  of 
the  young  2Saracen's  head,  eaten  hy  Kichard, 
was-  disKuised  i»y  spicery  powder  and  siaflfron." 
Her  malignant  lord  then  told  her  of  the  dreadful 
nnstake  whieh  she  lud  made.  Out  of  grief  and 
indignation  she  vowed  tliat  no  other  food  should 
ever  pass  her  lips;  and  she  continued  firm  to 
her  purpose  till  her  life  closed. 

*  Nothing  can  be  worse  founded  than  the 
assertion  of  Warbnrton  and  4Varton,  that,  sfUr 
the  holy  war-  a  ?icw  set  of  champion?*,  ronf|nf«««irf, 
and  countries,  were  introduced*  into  romance; 
and  that  8otiman,  Nonreddin,  with  the  ciUes  of 
PalestiMf  and  li^gypt,  became  the  favourite  mpics. 
Mr.  Hitsun  had  justly  remarked,  that  no  such 
change  took  place  as  is  pretended ;  and  so  far 
from  the  CruMdes  and  Holy  Land  becoming 
favourite  topics,  there  is  not,  with  the  exception 
of  the  uninteresting  romance  of  (jodfrey  of 
iiouiUon,  a  single  tale  of  chivalry  founded  on  any 
of  these  sobjeels.  Perhajw  those  celebrated  ex* 
pcditions,  undertaken  Air  (Iiu  nvvtviTV  of  the 
Holy  IjMnd,  were  too  recent,  and  too  much  mat- 
ters of  real  life,  to  admit  the  decorations  of 
fiction. — ^Dnniop,  History  of  Fiction,  vol.  it, 
p.  140, 8d  edit. 
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The  Tictories  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne 
were  stiU  dwelt  upon,  thongh  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  holy  warriors  were  be- 
fore ihr  w  riters.  Tlie  fame  of  the  latter 
had  iioi  trniisrendcd  the  glory  of  the  for- 
mer. This  love  of  ancient  chivalry  in- 
flneneed  the  coarta  of  princea  aa  well  aa 
the  bannta  of  poeta;  and  it  wa«  the  reputa> 
tiop.  of  Arthur,  not  that  of  Godfrey»  whieh 
Edward  III.  wished  to  emulate,  and  in 
honour  of  whom  he  kept  a  round  table  of 
knights.  And  after waids  the  favourite 
subject  of  the  epic  muse  of  Italy  was  the 
war  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain  and  theaontbem  provineee 
of  Franee.  Thia  waa  the  great  event 
which  poetry  adorned  with  her  choicest 
fictions,  and  where  chivalry  shone  in  all 
its  splendour. 

The  iaat  point  of  inquiry  into  the  con- 
sequences of  the  h  uy  wars,  concerns 
their  cHects  on  tiie  political  relations  of 
the  great  European  states.  As  the  Cm- 
aadea  were  earried  on  for  holy  objects, 
not  for  civil  or  national  ends,  their  con- 
nexion with  politics  could  only  have 
been  collateral  and  indirect.  The  spirit 
of  crusading^,  composed  as  it  was  of  su- 
perstition and  military  ardour,  was  hos- 
tile to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  liberty ;  and,  consequently,,  no  im- 
provement in  the  civil  condition  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  west  could  have  been 
the  legitimate  issue  of  the  principles  of 
the  ho\v  wars.  The  Pope  was  tiie  only 
monarcii  who  mixed  politics  with  his 
piety  ;  and  if  Frederic  II.  had  died  in 
the  Holy  Land,  or  the  Pope  had  exe- 
cuted bia  achemea  of  ambition,  then  the 
Aaiatic  annals  would  have  become  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  other  prince!?  !»eem  to 
have  been  intluenced  by  the  spirit  of 
religion  or  of  chivalry;  and  it  was  only 
in  the  attempts  again  to  disorder  the  in- 
tellect of  Europe,  that  we  find  one  mo- 
narch, Henry  IV«  of  England,  acting  the 
part  of  a  crafty  politician.  Great  changea 
in  the  political  aspect  of  Europe  were 

coeval  witii,  hut  were  not  oeen«ioncd 
by,  the  holy  wara.  The  power  of  the 
French  crown  wus  nuicli  higher  at  the 
end  of  the  ilartccnih,  than  it  had  been 
at  the  same  period  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  influence  of  the  imperial 
throne  was  materially  depressed.  These 
opposite  effects  could  never  have  been 


the  simple  results  of  the  same  eaanei 
namely,  the  loss  of  the  flower  of  the 

western  aristocracy  in  Palestine.  The 
hereditary  succession  of  the  French 
monarchy  had  been  made  a  fundamental 
law  ui  the  lime  of  Hugh  Capet.  Unlike 
Germany,  therefore,  the  nobles  of  France 
were  not  aggrandised  by  the  poaaeaaton 
of  the  elective  franchise.  The  Gapetian 
monarchs  acquired  many  great  and  small 
fiefs,  not  on  account  of  the  absence  or 
death  of  the  barons  in  the  holy  wnrs. 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  in  consequence  oi 
circumsianceii  totally  unconnected  with 
the  Crusades.  The  causes  of  the  de- 
pression of  imperial  authority  were  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  nobles  (a  natural 
effect  of  the  feudal  system)  ;  the  im- 
provident grantf?  of  lands  which  tlie 
Suabian  family  made  to  the  clergy : 
I  the  contests  between  the  Popes  and 
emperors  respecting  their  dilTerent  juris- 
dtctiooa,  and,  above  all  the  real,  the 
deatructive  wars  which  the  emperors 
waged  in  the  north  of  Italy  for  the 
re-annexation  of  that  country  to  the 
throne  of  the  descendants  of  the  in>T»erial 
house  of  Charlemagne.  The  political 
changes  in  England  cannot  with  justice 
be  attributed  to  the  Crusades.  Until  the 
days  of  Richard  I.  holy  wars  had  not 
become  a  general  or  a  national  concern. 
The  monarchy  stood  the  same  at  the 
close  of  his  reign  as  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  and  the  only  favourable  issfrc  of 
Ccrur  de  Lion's  armament  was  an  in- 
creane  of  military  reputation.  His  re* 
nuucialioii  of  feudal  sovereignty  over 
Scotland  had  no  influence  on  politics. 
Edward  I.  pressed  his  claim,  aliboogh 
Richard  had  deprived'him  of  its  strongest 
support.  The  pusillanimous  John  as- 
sumed the  cross  ;  hut  that  circum?«innrf 
did  not  occur  until  alter  he  had  surren- 
dered his  crown  to  the  papal  see,  and 
until  the  barons  had  formed  a  confedf* 
racy  against  him.  Hia  assumption  of 
the  cross  neither  retarded  nor  accelerated 
the  progreaa  of  English  liberty.  The 
P<tpe  was  not  linked  to  him  by  strnn^er 
ties  than  those  which  hnd  formerly 
bound  them  ;  and  the  barons  were  not 
deceived  by  the  religious  hypocrisy  of 
the  king.  The  transmarine  expediiions 
of  the  earls  of  Cornwall  and  Sarisbury, 
and  of  prince  EM  ward  in  the  reign  oi 
Henry  IIL,  were  the  ebullitions  of  reii* 
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^ion?  nnJ  milltarv  ardour,  but  did  not'  wealth  of  the  commercial  cities.*  The 


^eci  ihe  (general  course  of  events. 

The  great  political  circumslaDce  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirieeaih  centuries,  and 
which  was  important  above  all  others  to 
civil  liberty,  was  the  appearance  of  free 
and  corporate  towns.  But  the  Cratades 
neither  produced  their  establishment,  nor 
afTertcd  their  history.  WhRtie\'er  any 
part  of  the  public  hrrnme  more  rich  and 
enlightened  thau  liie  rest,  the  lyrauiiy  uf 
the  aristocracy  was  found  to  be  insup- 
portable. The  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land eagerly  assisted  the  burghers  of 
their  respeclife  eoaotries,  and  enfran- 
chised the  towns  in  eider  to  raise  a 
barrier  agiinst  barotiial  aggressions  on 
IMP  throne.  In  France  it  becnme  a  maxim. 


capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  French 
and  Venetians  was  important  in  its  issues. 
Venice  regained  mariiiuie  ascendancy  : 
but  it  was  soon  taken  from  her  by  the 
Genoese,  who  aided  the  Greeks  to  re- 
cover Uieir  capital.  Genoa  then  became 
a  leading  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  she  subdued  Pisa.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  and  the  eventual  destruction 
of  ri:>a  sceui,  then,  to  form  ihe  princi- 
pal  circumstances  in  commercial  history  * 
which  the  Crusades  were  instrumental 
in  producing.  Bat  how  insignificant 
were  tbese  events,  both  locally  and  {gene- 
rally, both  in  their  relation  to  Italy  and 
to  the  general  history  of  Europe,  when 


liiai  MO  commune  could  be  formcti  with- '  compared  with  the  discovery  of  a  mari- 
out  the  king'ii  consent,  and  his  oiLcerii ,  linic  passage  lu  India! 


were  established  in  every  town.  The 
free  cities  in  Germany  acknowledged 
some  feudal  rights  in  the  emperor.  The 

Alps  scjjarateil  llie  liombard  towns  from 
tht  ir  iieire  lords,  and  the  (li>.^imilarily  of 
tiatura!  situation  was  highly  fivourable 
lo  the  Italians,  who  were,  uioreuvpr,  en- 
couraged in  rebellion  by  the  Pope,  happy 
of  any  occasion  of  humbling  the  em- 
peror. After  various  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, the  battle  of  Legnano,  and  the 
peace  of  Cnn«.tanee,  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  towns  in  the  north  of 
Italy.    The  Criij^-idcs  did  rutt  cntitrifMitfi 


A  view  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Christianity, 
in  regard  to  their  grand  and  general  re* 
snlts,  is  a  useful  and  important,  though  a 

raehmcholy  employment.  The  Crusades 
retarded  tfie  march  of  civilization,  ihick- 
ene<!  the  clfnids  of  ig^norance  and  supersti- 
tion; and  encouraged  intolerance,  cruelty, 
and  herceriess.  Religion  lost  its  mild- 
ness and  charity  ;  and  war  its  mitigating 
qualities  of  honour  and  courtesy.  8uch 
were  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  holy  wars ! 
Painful  is  a  retrospect  of  the  conse- 
quences; but  interestintT  are  the  histori- 
cal details  of  tlie  lieroir  and  fanatical 


to  these  events;  lor  the  two  .»»acred  expe-  i  achievements  ol    our  ancestors.  The 


dilious  which  had  taken  place  were  as 
disastrous  to  peasants  as  to  princes,  and 
drained  Europe  of  all  ranks  of  society. 
Goosequendy  it  was  not  from  the  holy 
wars  that  the  people  gained  their  liber- 
ties. We  find  that  so  ill  retrulated  was 
the  liberty  of  the  t()^vn-^■  aHufled  to,  that 
an.frchy  soon  succeeded.  Men  of  per- 
sonal importance  and  wealth  aspired  to 
sovereign  honours ;  an  overwhelming 
eristocraey  extinguished  freedom,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centary  there 
were  as  many  princes  in  Tuscany  and 
Lonjbardy  as  there  liad  been  free  towns 


perfect  siuguUriiy  ol"  lli-j  object,  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  preachers  and 
leaders  of  the  Crusades,  the  martial  array 
of  the  ancient  power  and  majesty  of 
Europe,  the  political  and  civil  history  of 
tlie  Latin  states  in  Syria,  the  military 
nnnnl?  of  tfte  ordcr;^  of  St.  Jolin  anfj  \.\\q 
Temple,  tix  the  retrard  of  lli  o-u  wtio 
view  the  history  of  human  passions  with 
the  eyes  of  a  philosopher  or  a  statesman. 
We  can  follow  with  sympathy  both  the 
deluded  fanatic,  and  the  noble  adventurer 
in  arms,  in  their  wanderiags  and  marches 
through    foreifrn    regions,  brivinfr  the 


at  the  end  of  the  twelfth.*    It  is  only  in  i  most  frifihiful  dangers,  patient  in  i^nl,  in- 


the  maritime  cities  of  Italy  that  arjy  in 
dii»putable  influence  of  the  Crusader  can 
be  marked.  Trade  with  the  Christian 
states  in  Palestine,  and  the  furnishing  of 
transports  to  the  pilgrims,  increased  the 


•  HsUam's  Middle  Ages,  voL  i.,  di.  iiL,  pait  i 


vineihle  in  military  spirit.    So  visionary 

*  Muratori,  Antiq.  Italic  Med.  ^vi.  11.  905. 
JainM  da  Vitiy  mentiods  tevoral  aoareM  of 
Italian  wealth,  during  the  CruMdM.  "  Homines 
ai  quidem  Italici  terric  Hrinrtnf*  sunt  Talde  necea- 
aarii,  non  solum  in  pricliando,  acd  in  navali  ex- 
erefUo,  ia  niercinioafaia^  in  perc^nis,  stTtstna* 
libos  depirtandisi''  4e.,  lib.  i.,  s<  97* 
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so  apparently  rornote  [  clnim?  tn  foreifrn  thrones,  and  the  vanity 


was  ihe  ohj^rt, 

from  selfish  relations,  lhat  ilu  ir  lanati- 
cisin  wears  a  characier  of  generous  vir* 
tue.     Tlie  picture,  however,  becomes 
darkened,  and  nature  recoils  with  horror 
from  their  erueltiea,*  and  with  shame 
from  their  hahiioal  folly  and  senseletis- 
0688.   Comparing  the  object  wiih  the 
cost,  the  gain  propospt!  with  the  certain 
peril,  we.  call  the  attempt  tlie  extremest 
iilea  of  madness,  and  wonder  that  the 
western  world  should  iur  two  hundred 
years  poor  forth  iis  Mood  and  treasnre  in 
chase  of  a  phantom.   But  the  Crusades 
were  not  a  greater  reproach  to  virtue  and 
wisdom*  than  most  of  those  contests 
^vliirli  in  every  Tigp  of  the  world  pride 
and  ambition  have  given  rise  to.    If  what 
is  perjieiual  be  natural,  the  dreadful  sup- 
poailion  might  be  eniertuined  that  war  is 
the  moral  state  of  man.   The  miseries  of 
bostilitiee  almost  induce  us  to  think,  with 
the  ancient  sage,  that  man  is  tlie  most 
wretched  of  animals.    Millions  of  our 
race  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of 
glory  and  popular  praise,  as  well  as  at 
the  shrine  of  superstition.  Fanciful 

*  Taattua  nligiopotaitSQadere  malorum. 

LucretiiWi  1. 103. 


of  forei^jn  dominions,  liave,  like  the  Cru- 
sades, contracted  the  cirrle  of  science 
and  civilization,  and  turned  the  benevo- 
lent affections  into  furious  passion*. 
But 

They  «t,  wbn  ooiiat  it  glorioitt  to  rabdoe 

I?v  c'or)f|ue«t  far  and  witlp.  fn  overrun 
Large  conntricA,  and  in  field  g^at  battles  win. 
Great  cities  by  assauU:  What  do  lii«»>ti  wux< 
thiefi. 

But  r»b  and  spoil,  burn,  alaughter,  and  to- 

slave 

Peacemble  nations,  neighbouring  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  yet  daaerving  httdom  more 
Than  those  tiwir  coQqiieraf%  who  leave  be> 

bind 

Nothing  but  rain  whereeoe'er  they  rove, 
And  all  the  flooriahuig  works  of  peace  de- 
stroy.* 

We  feci  no  sorrow  at  the  final  doom  of 
iho  CrusacJcs".  !iprnn.-=;c  in  its  origin  the 
war  was  iniquitous  and  unjust.    *•  The 

BLOOD  OF  MAN  SHOULD  NEVER  BE  SUED 
BUT  TO  REDEKM  TUE  BL009  OF  MAN.  It 
IS  WBLL  BH8D  FOR  OVR  FAMILY,  FOR  OUB 
FRIRNDS,  FOR  OUR  GoD,  FOR  OtTR  KIND. 
Tas  RRST  IS  FAMITF,  TMB  RSST  IS 
CRIMF.."t 


Paradise  Regained,  book  iiL  71,dto. 
t  Burke. 
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Note  (A.)— Page  14. 
The  palmer's  dress  wu  simple^  cooditeiitly 

with  the  seriousncsji  of  his  object.  It  was  gene- 
rally a  luii^  i;urtnent  of  coarse  woollen.  Du 
Cange,  tuL,  bcUviaa.  Drayton  describes  the 
"  palmer  poore  in  htmefy  rtuwt  daU."  Polyoib. 
J?.  12,  p.  198.  cd.  1G22,  cite  d  by  Mr.  Todd,  note 
on  the  F^uiry  Queen  of  Spni^cr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262. 
Palmer's  weeils  are  frc<^ucnliy  mciitioned  in  old 
roQianeea  as  a  djaguJae,  in  whleh  Icnighto  and 
lodies  travelled.  Thos  in  Bcvis  of  Hampton 
(aUo  cited  hy  Mr.  Todd),  8abere  tells  his  son 
Terry,  wUom  he  is  about  to  send  iulo  the  "  Sar- 
naina  laod"  in  aaaieh  ofBavia, 

**  Pttlmert*  w«a«b  tboa  shah  waara, 
So  maist  thou  better  of  him  beare.^ 
Afterwards  H e vis  hinwelf,  mealing  With  a  palmar, 

lhu<5  addresses  him  : 

"  /^o/wer,"  he  said,  **  doe  roe  some  favour  j 
6iva  tboa  om  Mjr  weed. 
For  my  dottliing  and  for  my  iteed.** 

So  in  the  history  of  King  Lear, 

—We  will  go  disi^uised  in  Palmers*  -.t'cnh: 
That  no  man  shall  mistrust  us  whiu  arc. 

Milton  has  made  a  most  beautifully  poetical  ap-> 
pKeation  of  the  anbjaat 

■  When  tha  giay-hoodad  Evan, 

Like  a  sad  vo'arist  in  Pulmer^t  -weed, 
R<we  from  the  hiodmoat  wheals  of  Pho&btts' 
Wain. 

Camiis,  vaiaa  188,  &c. 

I  ihdl  coododa  with  Spanaai^a  deacBptton  of  a 
Palmer: 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  foreworna. 
And  soil'd  with  dust  of  the  Ion?  dri<  d  n  iv  ; 
His  saodales  were  with  toibome  iravell  loriio, 
And  fima  all  tand  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
As  be  bad  travaild  many  a  sotniners  day 
Through  boylini^  sand--  of  Arable  ujid  Inde: 
And  111  his  hand  a  Jacob's  staiVe,  to  stay 
His  weary  Kmba  apon ;  and  eke  behind 
Uu  scrip  did  hang,  in  whioh  hb  naadmaola 
he  did  liind. 
I'  iuvif  i^ueen,  book  I.,  canto  6,  st.  35. 

Note  (B.)~Page  24. 
The  father  of  this  Uohemond  was  a  Norman 
fJWleuian,  named  Robert  Wiscard,  who  made  a 
''•■•of  war,  and  at  the  bead  of  fifteen  knighu 
Jeoi  jnto  Apulia,  on  the  invitation  of  some  other 
«orman3  who  had  c^tabli.shed  th  emselves  in 
J»»gna  Grecia.  By  arms  and  addrc 
^me(«iboiittheypar  1058)  master  of  Apuha 
rl.  ^"labria,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  country 
""tucb  forms  tha  picMot  lUogdom  of  Naplas. 


Popa  Nidkolas  II.  gave  him  the  title  of  dnk 
One  of  his  brothers,  Hichard,  was  prince  of  Car 

pua,  and  the  other,  Robert,  Earl  of  Sicily.  He 
tlien  aspired  to  further  conquests;  and, giving 
.\pulla  to  his  younger  son,  Roger,  he  crossadtha 
Adriatic  with  his  othar  son,  Bohemond.  ^  Tho 
mother  of  Rotifer  \va'<  nn  Ap'ilim  woman;  hot 
Bobemond  was  oi  the  perlect  Norman  race. 
Wiscard  took  Dorsszo ;  but  be  was  summoned 
to  Italy  by  Pope  Gregory  VIL  in  ordar  to  aid 
him  in  resisting  the  emperor  Henry,  and  the 
imperial  ecclesiastic  Guibert  of  Kaveuuu ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  the  antagonist  of 
Urban.  The  Norman  twuse  reinstated  Qregoiyi 
and  oftfn  sacked  Rome.  The  Popn  preserved 
his  friendship  by  the  promise  of  the  splendid  title 
of  tha  emperor  of  the  West  The  arms  neither 
of  Constantinopla  nor  of  Venica  could  aubdoa 
the  young  Bohcmond  ;  and  ho  conquered  Illyria 
and  Macedonia,  and  the  country  from  Durazio 
to  Thaesalonica.  His  father  returned  tu  Greece ; 
but  lia  diad  bafore  the  dismembarad  Graeian 
states  could  be  reduced  to  the  permanent  sub- 
jection of  his  family.  Some  writers  8ay  that 
Alexius  flattered  the  vanity  of  Robert's  wife  by 
tha  promise  of  an  imperial  union ;  and  at  tha 
emperor's  instigation  she  poisoned  her  husband. 
A.D.  |1085,  Alexiad,  book  1—1.  Du  Cange's 
Notes.  William  of  Malmsbury  (Sharp's  iram^ 
lation.)  336,  407.  Giannona,  Istoria  di  Napoli, 
lib.  9,  c  1,  4,  lib.  10,  c.  2,  G,  7.  It  is  moat 
probable,  however,  that  Kobt^rt  died  a  natural 
death,  for  the  Calabrians  do  iioi  ail  countenance 
tha  aocasatlon  of  the  French  and  Bnglish  wri- 
ters a^inst  Alexins.  L'Art  de  verifier  lea 
Dates,  m.  800— ejus.  'I'hc  Norman  princes 
were  powerful  in  Italy ;  and  the  prudent  Urban 
neglected  nothing  which  could  gain  tb«ir  frtend- 
siiip.  Sec  the  life  of  Pnpe  Urban  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Literary  History  of  France,  by 
the  Mauriie  Monks.  Most  of  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  this  note  malarially  corrobtorato 
t!i<  opinion  of  Malmsbury,  that  Bohemond  was 
tile  adviser  of  Urban  in  tha  a0air  of  thefirM 
Crusado. 


Note  (C.)  —  Page  29. 
Before  wa  eommanea  tha  history  of  tha  firat 

Crusade,  Bome  account  should  be  given  of  tha 
](rinripal  sources  whence  it  is  drnwn.  1.  /A/*- 
turia  /Iieroaoli/fniiana  Hoberii  Alunachi,  Ko- 
bart  aocoropaniad  the  Gruimdan;  and  ho  ia 
apparently  a  faithful  historian.  2.  Hitt,  Bier, 
Jiiifdrii  Archh'piscopi.  Baldric  as«ii»»ted  at  the 
couiicil  of  (Jlermunt,  but  did  not  go  up  tu  Jeru> 
salam*  His  book,  howeear,  was  rarised  by  an 
abbol  who  want   3.  HUU  Franevtum  Mm- 
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month  lie  .igilea.  I'his  vrriter  was  a  canon  in 
the  cathedral  of  Puj,  in  the  Valais,  under  bidbop 
Adhemar*    He  wus  the  Chaplain  and  friend  of 

thp  ronnt  of  Tliolouse  durins;  the  Crusade. 
4.  Jlidoviu  UiervtoUmetanx  Ejr/teditionit  edita 
ab  Alberto  Canoni  ,iquenti»  Eccleiim.  Albert 


'  countryman  was  written  in  a  manner  but  lilSk 
inferior  to  that  of  Tacttot.  Areba>o}ost«,  ««l 
xii..  p.  63.    Martenne  and  Durand  pabluh^l 

Ralph  nnd  Cam  in  the  third  vol  nine  of  the 
iUie^  iNov.  Anecdot.,  bat  the  best  edition  ta  a 
the  fifth  volume  of  Muratatori.  Rer.  Scrip.  IliL 


wad  a  contemporarj,  though  not  an  eye-witneaa  ;  10.  JTe/lf  HteH  hittoria  in  MalNllon,MlM.  ItaLS 


of  the  first  Crusade.  His  history  is  full  and  in- 
teresting, and  reaches  to  the  year  1120.  5. 
fidcherii  CamotentU  Gent  a  Peregrinantiuin 
Trantvfum^  6lc.  Palcher  ivas  the  chaplain  of 
the  count  of  Chartro-?,  and  iticn  of  H.-iMwin, 
brother  of  Godfrey,  during  the  first  Crusade. 
His  history  extends  a  few  years  farther  than 


vol.,  p.  130-240.  Tills  history  was  found  ia 
the  monastery  of  Cassino  by  MabiUoDv  during 
the  course  of  his  literary  journey  throofh 
Italy.   The  naoMof  the  writer  is  not  known; 

but  whoever  he  was,  he  has  only  a  pl:ice  la 
the  secondary  rank.  W  \*  hock  is  for  the  mos* 
part  a  compilation  from  'j'udebodus  and  Rs^i^ 


that  of  Albert.   It  b  en  Important  document;  phus  Cadomeiina.   Mabilkm  observed  thai 


but  his  style  is  so  poii<iuii)e(!aIian  anJ  infJulod, 
that  the  task  is  no  h«ht  one  to  rrail  his  hook. 
6.  Getta  Dei  per  Francos,  editu  a  Guiberto, 

dee.  Ouibertwae  a  eoatemporary.  TheboMa 

of  his  book  is  Fulcher.  He  does  not  correct 
bis  original  in  any  point  of  history,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  dreams,  visions,  &c,  about  which 
Fnleber  was  more  rapefttitiooa  than  even  hia 
bigotled  associates.  I  have  seldom  found  that 
(rtiihcrl  has  mrntionrd  things  unknown  to  other 
writers;  and  his  style  is  aifectcd  and  bombus- 
lieal.  7.  Hittwia  nertim,  &Cn  tUta  Wifletm^ 
Ttirenri  .Irchiepincopo.  William  flourished  in 
the  twelfth  century.  His  history,  taken  as  a 
whole,  in  by  lar  lUe  best  narrative  of  events  in 
Jeruaalero  from  the  time  of  the  6tat  Cmaade  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IV,  He 
is  not  less  valualile  for  the  matters  previous  to  his 
time  than  uf  those  with  which  be  was  contem- 
porary .  He  waa  a  jcidietoua  compiler,  and  a  coi« 
rcct  observer.  His  Latin  is  far  more  classical 
than  that  of  any  writer  whom  we  have  ch.irac- 
tcriscd  ;  and  be  is  more  frequently  the  historian 
than  the  mere  chronicler.  All  theae  hiatoriaoa 
will  be  quoted  from  the  noble  cottcction  of  Bon- 
gnrsius,  called  the  (testa  Dei  per  Francos,  print- 
ed at  Hanover  in  ful.  16 11.*  The  copy  of  Ful- 
cher, in  the  fourth  volume  of  Ducbeane^  ie  more 
methodically  arranged  than  the  one  in  Bongar- 
eiii4,  Ifhd  contains  aliout  ten  pages  more  matter. 
V\  hca  Bongarsius  fails  me,  I  shall  quote  Du 
Cfa^ne.  8.  PtdH  Tudeb^di  SaeerdoHt  Siro' 
CifHwi*  W%t,  de  Wer«9.  Itemer.  Tudebodo  was 
nn  eye-'.vitne«i3  of  most  of  the  events  in  the  first 
Cruxade.  His  book  was  not  found  till  after  the 
publication  of  the  collection  of  Bonin^nius. 
Duchesne  has  placed  it  in  his  fourth  volume  of 
French  historians.  The  editor,  and  many  .sub- 
sequent writers  have  strangely  overrated  its 
nerita.  Tadebodqa  ia  much  ahorter  than  Albert 
and  otbera :  and  paaaca  over,  or  slightly  notices 
wnny  important  facts.  9.  Radulphut  Cado- 
mensn  dt  (ic»ti»  Tancrcdi,  Kalph  of  Caen  went 
to  the  Holy  Land  a  few  yeara  after  the  taking 
of  JtTu^^alcm,  and  became  the  friend  and  biogra- 
plicr  ol  Tancrcil.  Fulcher's  style  is  simple 
if  compared  with  that  of  the  Gorman  monk. 
It  could  have  been  from  national  prejudice  only 
that  M.  de  la  Rue  aaid  that  the  hiitory  of  his 

•  It  nNnJorlin  \v)i  >  t\r*\  naid  that  tilis  book  shonM 
|»e  Calleil  Gesta  DtoMipcr  Franeoa;  aa  espressioii 
wbich  GibbOB  cbsarAiUy  adopted 


larity  between  his  MS.  and  l!)e  first  Gp«st3  ia 
Bonsrfjrr^ius,  hut  did  not  refer  to  the  historian  oi 
Tancrc'd.     II,  12.   Two  anonymotM  writers; 
each  book  under  the  title  of  Ge^  Pnaeeram 
et  aliorum  Hierosolyroitanorom,  in  Bongarsaua, 
p.  I-VIO.  p.  661-621.    The  fir.Ht  of  thes*;  works 
is  an  improvement  of  Tudebode;  and  tbeaecond 
iravowedlj  an  abridgement  of  Polcher :  bol  the 
writer  is  original  in  many  parts  of  hii*  work. 
13.     IVilUnm  of  JTa/mtbury.     One   of  tlie 
earliest,  and  certainly  the  beat  of  the  Engli^ 
monlciahbiatoriana.  The  firatUmiada  occaried 
in  his  childhood;  and  though  he  was  i^o.r.c^ 
times  misinformed  respecting  military  cvtiu*, 
yet  his  account  is  altogether  spirited  and  plaiu- 
sophieal.     14.  Matthew,  a  prieat  of  Ednam, 
died  very  old,  A.D.  1144.     He  wrote  a  bib- 
tory  of  his  country  in  the  Armenian  laniro^se. 
i^ach  part  of  it  as  relaica  to  the  first  Cru- 
aade  haa  been  tranalated  Into  French  hf  M. 
Chahan   de  Cerhied,   and  published    in  th* 
ninth  volutn*^  of  the  Notices  dea  MdS.  du  Rou 
I  shall  only  quote  Matthew  when  wre  come 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Bdeaaene  principnlitj. 
He  makes  Joacelyn  de  Courtenay  accompany 
(fodfrcy  ;  and  is  puilty  of  so  many  other  pal- 
pable blunders,  as  to  be  of  no  general  ii«e. 
16.   Cwimenm  AUxiatt  Gr.  et  Lat.  foL  Venice* 
1729.  enriched  with  the  BOtaa  of  that  diligent 
searcher  into  the  obscure  recesses  of  aniiquit)% 
Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cangc.     The  princet>« 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Atexiaa,  va* 
born  about  the  year  1083.   The  tenth  and  the 
eleventh  books  of  her  work  relate  to  tlif  first  pe- 
riod of  the  first  (Jruhade.  The  princess  waa  vain, 
ignorant,  and  partial*    But  her  history  moat  be 
studied,  because  it  containa  the  only  Grecaaa 
aceount'of  the  first  Crusade.    16.  De  Gttijnrt^ 
Hiht.  d^$  Iluntf  volume  the  second.  Tbui 
book  cofflpletea  our  a|ithoritiea,  for  it  cob- 
prises   an  ahridiiement  of  the   Arabic  bisto* 
rlans.   Ben  Laiir,   Abnlfeda,   and  Ahoulma- 
hascn.    It  may  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  Lho 
Arabic  authors  are  so  few  when  eomyated 
with  the  Latins.    But  the  monktrii  hiaUKiea 
boar  great  marks  of  truth.     The  writers  con- 
fess and  dcscrtbc  the  vices  of  the  Crusaders; 
and  aa  the  shedding  of  Saracenian  htood  was 
not  considered  an  oflence,  we  need  not  appro* 
hcnd  that  any  facta  of  the  war  harr*  been 
concealed.    I  have  received  but  littie  benefit 
from  the  work  of  Bkbard,  eotttaioed  in  the 
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fifth  volame  (4  Mwt^MMt  T«t  8<^p.  Amp. 
Coll.  ft  in  genera!  nceordnnce  with  the 
greai  authoriUc«  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cMt  bat  eonlwm  tio  additiooal  lofltlwr.  8adi 
ptftt  of  Ordericus  Vilalia  as  relate  to  ihe  first 
cnisnde,  ar«»  only  tranfcrihed  or  ahridccd  from 
ArcbbiiiUup  baMric's  account:  but  for  colia- 
•eml  OMtton  I  b«v«  oflm  fimnd  th*  Ecd«- 
siaatical  History  of  th*  Allgl»^«niMll  monk 

Note  (D.)— Page  S9. 
The  exact  date  of  plenary  indulgences  cannot 
be  ascertained ;  but  this  canon  acceieraled  the 
practice.  In  the  earlj  ages  of  the  church  it 
WM  ihooglit  that  aina  againat  God  ought  to  be 
fallowed  by  terrestrial  as  well  a8ccloHti;il  jd^-tice.  [ 
Scales  of  oifences  and  punishments  were,  there-  i 
fore,  framed ;  and  should  be  consulted  by  all 
tlioae  legialalofa  whoaa  principle  of  |>enal  Uw  is 
retribution,  and  not  fho  cood  of  it  ty.  Fasts 
Mid  prayers  were  the  usual  penalties.  As  the 
world  grew  older,  vicaa  nmltipliadi  aod  aaidier 
cirtaiiity  nor  Kovarity  of  pmuahaMiit  aaamed  to 
be  of  use.  OtTences  wptp  ho  numerous,  that  the 
longest  life  could  not  expiate  them ;  and,  when- 
«««r  daath  oama,  tbare  waa  alwaya  a  long  nnaaU 
tied  arvear.  TbachurcU  now  said,  that  rctri* 
bcti'Hi  could  be  made  by  substitute  as  well  m 
la  pcrbons;  and  a  new  tscale  of  crimes  and  expi- 
fttipcM  waa  ma^  The  people  ooomimad  their 
ofTeniM  for  gold,  and  the  priests  acted  as  their 
deputies  in  savins;  the  proper  number  of  prayers. 
Kings  and  princes,  fur  the  good  of  their  souls, 
gavo  tanda  volo  tba  ehnrch.  Thoaa  vnlbrtiioata 
people  who  covAA  not  pay,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  flaiTclIation  ;  and  it  became  the  option  of 
a  great  man,  whether  he  wuuid  pay  Wm  money 
to  lh«  ehaiah  Ibr  prayara,  or  gat  aoma  calloos 
mercenary  to  bear  his  sins  upon  his  V>ack.  From 
this  statpmcnt  of  the  practice  re'«j)cclitn{  ecclesias- 
tical c^iiiiufeii,  the  im|[K>rtance  of  the  plenary  in- 
dolgan(%  mffDlionad  in  the  text  is  evident.  The 

plt-iiary  iudultronc c  uffectrd  vuriou*  destTiplions 
of  men.  The  baroin  of  the  eleventh  century 
lived  in  the  daily  commission  of  crime,  and  the 
clergy  ofien  visited  them  savaraly  for  their  plun- 
der of  churches  ami  of  tho  poor.  TIh'  prnisfi- 
ment  most  deeply  felt  by  these  ruHiaDs  uf  (quality; 
was  the  not  being  allowed  to  hear  anna,  or  to 
Appaar  on  horseback.  When,  therefore,  the  cru- 
padc  was  prcac  lieJ,  it  \v:m  jov  fully  received  by 
the  nobles,  'i'bey  might  pursue  their  usual 
coiifae  of  iife ;  and  a  rapatatioo  of  erioM  woiiU 
alona  for  formar  aina. 

iS'ote  (E.)— Page  49. 
Mail  amwar  waa  of  two  aorta,  aeab  mail 
(aquamata  vcatia)  and  chain  mail  (hamata  vaatia). 

The  scales  were  sewn  on  a  lining  of  leather  or 
cloth ;  but  the  mail  meshes  were  connected 
togaihtfr  like  linka  of  a  chain,  and  were  not  at- 
tached to  anything;  the  whole  exhibit! ni;  a  kind 
of  network,  of  which  fin  Fome  instances)  the 
meshes  were  circular,  witli  every  iron  link  sepa- 
rataly,  ritattad*  The  chain  mail  and  the  aeala 
nail  wera  aaed  aomatimaa  aaparatalji  and  at 


other  timM  omjoiotly.  The  haobavh  waa  n 
complete  covering  of  double  chain  mail  from 
head  to  foot.  It  consisted  of  a  hood  joined  to  a 
jackal,  with  alaavaa,  braaehaa,  atockings,  and 
shoes;  to  which  were  added  gloves,  or  gauntlets, 
of  the  same  construction.  It  was  girt  round 
the  body  with  a  strap,  called  a  baiteus.  borne 
hauberks  opened  hafora  Ilka  a  modem  coat; 
others  wi-re  closed  like  a  shirt.  Only  knights, 
and  those  not  of  the  poorer  sort,  might  wear  the 
hauberk.  A  species  of  armour,  called  a  shirt' or 
coat  of  mail  (inahapalikaaearter'a  amoek  froek) 
was  worn  by  some  noMiers.  It  was  either  with 
or  without  sleeves,  and  reached  to  tlie  knees. 
Indeed  originally  the  hsuberk  wa^  nothing  mure 
than  m  coat  of  mail,  and  in  that  dreaa  the  knights 
were  'j:f  n(  r:illv  clad  in  the  fir.it  crusade.  But 
they  had  Uie  shoes  and  hose  of  mail  also.  The 
squire  might  wear  the  coat  or  shirt  of  mail  sim- 
ply, without  the  hood,  sleeves,  brcechea,  or  Immo 
of  mail.  A  garment,  called  n  gainlK'-nn.  was 
worn  by  soldiers,  it  was  a  sort  of  doublet  or 
waistcoat,  compoasd  of  many  folds  of  linen, 
stufied  with  flOlion,  wool,  or  hair,  quilted,  and 
commonly  eovt-red  with  leather.  Although  It 
was  chiclly  worn  under  the  coat  of  mail,  to  pro- 
tect the  hody  ftom  being  bmiaed  hy  the  atickaa 
of  the  sword  or  knee,  it  waa  occaaioDally  naad 
as  a  surcoat,  and  richly  orn  HiYented.  Mail  ar- 
mour was  in  general  wore  during  all  the  cnisades* 
In  Franoa.  at  iha  cloaa  of  tha  thttlaantb  centory, 
it  was  succeeded  by  plate  armour,  or  large  plates 
of  solid  iron,  fitted  to  the  various  parts  of  tho 
form.  Soldiers  had,  for  a  lont?  time,  been  roak- 
ing  approachaa  to  thia  ooniplct%  casing  of  ataak 
The  gorget,  or  tbroat-piecc,  tha  Itnee-piecos,  and 
the  breast-iron,  or  piece  of  iron  over  the  bren«t, 
had  for  years  been  iu  use.  When  plate-armour 
waa  in  faahion,  tha  knight  carriad  a  dagger, 
wherewith  he  mit^ht  kill  his  dismounted  and 
recumbent  antagonist;  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  iron  incasement,  could  only  feel  the  shock, 
but  not  the  sharpness,  of  a  lanea.  The  dagger 
wa.s  called  la  niiscriconle,  because  the  time  of 
its  display  was  the  moment  when  the  worsted 
cavalier  cried  for  mercy.  Mail  armour  stood  ita 
ground  tongcr  in  England  thai^  in  F«anea.  It 
wus  more  or  less  in  custom  from  the  time  of  the 
I^orman  conquest  tilt  the  fifteenth  century. 
Henry  IV.  waa  tho  last  monarch  that  wore  it. 
Du  Cange  on  Joinvilic.  ni>te  31,  part  9.  Stmtt, 
on  the  Habits,  i^c.  of  the  Kiii,'lisli,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
Gro*o  on  Ancient  Armour,  lutrojiuciion  to 
Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments.  IVote«»  to  the 
FaUlanx,  dec,  &c.  Albert  maotiona  tha  head- 
pieces as  havimr  a  s}»lenJid  appearance.  OaleiQ 
in  capitibus  eorum  splendentes  super  solis  spien- 
dorem  eoniflcant  It  ia  aridaot  that  there  was 
some  difference  of  material  or  fabric  between 
them  and  the  cost  of  mail.  The  helmet  often 
bad  what  was  called  a  nasal,  or  piece  of  iron 
daaoanding  to  tha  axtramity  of  the  nose.  In  tho 
course  of  time  ihe  weapons  of  oifcnce  were  made 
larger  and  more  powerful,  and  the  dcf<  nsiva 
armour  became  stronger  and  more  complete. 
Visors  and  beirara  wera  intmdoead.  The  viaor, 
or  vtntail,  waa  a  aoii  of  grating  to  aaa  thrangli, 
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and  the  wearer  ronld  raise  or  lower  it  at  pleasure. 
The  other  addiiiua  was  also  a  moveable  piece  of 
iron,  and  call^  a  bever,  from  bouveur,  a  drinker, 
or  from  the  luliaa  bevere,  to  drink.  The  simple 
akuH-cap  became  a  hesivy  hemlet.  variouiil)'  orna* 
jiwnteU  with  crests  and  other  mihtary  and  arnio- 
tisi  diatiiictioiis.  The  monumental  effigies  of 
'J'homas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edmand 
Crouchback,  is  the  firAt  in  England  whose 
helmet  is  surmooiited  by  a  crest.  Albert  of  Atz 
•peaks  of  Godfrey  and  other  knights  as  adorned 
with  a  surcoat  made  of  ermine  vair  and  other 
skins  adorned  with  gold,  p.  43,  tintc    Tliis  sur- 


of  naming  the  son  of  a  king  Tenfant,  or  the 
infanta,  or  puer,  so  the  word  li  vallez,  among 
the  French  nobility,  meant  the  son  of  a  prince. 
The  term  valet  was  frequently  synonymous  with 
that  of  esquire.  Thus  the  Koman  de»  Lnhc- 
rancs,  "  La  veissez  vailea  escu  tenir,"  •*  Es- 
quires were  generally  young  gentleoiea  who 
were  learning  the  use  of  anna.  Their  educa- 
tion  was  long  and  severe :  at  seven  years  old 
the  noble  children  were  usually  removed  fron 
their  liOher's  house  to  the  eoort  or  eaetle  «t  the 
futon  patron,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
governor,  who  tani^ht  ihein  the  fir«t  articles  of 


coat  was  used  by  most  ancient  nations  ;  it  was  i  religion,  respect,  and  reverence  to  their  lordi 
worn  over  tho  cuirtai.   Flatareh  telb  oe  the  and  roperiors,  and  initialod  then  in  tiiooeioiM^ 

purpose  of  it  was  to  distingoiah  the  persons  of  nies  of  n  court,  'i'heir  office  was  to  carre,  to 
each  party.  Armorial  bearine*.  emblazoned  on  '  wait  at  table,  and  to  perform  other  duties  which 
the  surcoat,  are  UD<iuesiiunabiy  of  older  date  I  were  not  then  considered  as  iiuauiiaUag.  At 
than  theennadea.  But  that  was  oot  the  general  their  leiaore  hooia  they  learned  lo  danee  and  to 
mode  till,  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  !  play  upon  the  harp :  were  instructed  in  hunting* 


thirteenth  century,  and  in  Enjjhnd  at  the  close 
of  the  same  century.  The  original  plan  was  to 
hare  thorn  painted  oa  aoiBil  ahiclda,  which  were 
fastened  lo  the  l>clt.  Painted  bucklers  were 
used  ill  France  before  the  tiine  of  the  crusades. 
i:>ee  the  poem  of  Abbon  on  the  &>iege  of  Paris, 
Dneheene,  Hiat  Norman,  p.  89;  and  tlw  in- 
stances of  an  emblazoned  shield  of  Robert  le 
Frison,  Uount  of  Flanders  (A.  D.  1072),  men- 
tioned by  Menestrier,  Origine  dc^  Armuiries, 
pi.  66.  The  aareoal  waa  laid  aaide  when  plate 
armour  cnmc  into  custom,  for  then  the  artiis 
were  enamelled  ur  relieved  ou  the  steel  or  iron. 
Armoriai  bearings  first  were  used  in  tournaments 
in  tlie  tenth  cempry,  and  the  right  to  wear  them 
was  primarily  restrained  lo  gentlemen  who  dis- 
played their  skill  in  militarv  exercises.  Hono- 
ncy  dialinctaoiM  of  every  aort  became  common 
a  tlie  eroaidea  and  other  wars  of  the  middle 
ages.    It  seems  fair  to  conclude,  that  many  of 


falconry,  and  fishing:  and  in  wrestling,  lilting 
with  spears,  dec.  At  fourteen  the  page  became 
an  eequiie,  and  h^a  tho  eoune  of  amre  labo- 
rious exercises.  To  vault  on  a  horse  in  heavy 
armour,  to  scale  walls,  and  spring  over  ditcliee 
with  the  same  incumbrance,  &c.,  were  uecee* 
sary  preliminaiiea  to  the  nceptioa  of  kaigbl* 
hood,  wliich  was  utsunlly  conferred  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  cge«  'i'he  aiquires,  whose  char^^ 
it  was  lo  do  llie  honours  of  the  court,  acquired 
those  refinements  of  civility,  which  fimned  wliat 
was  culled  courtesy.  Young  persons  of  hoth 
sexes  assembled  in  the  castle,  and  the  pagu  was 
encouraged,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  select 
some  lady  of  tho  coart  aa  the  miMress  of  his 
he.ut,  to  wTinm  fip  was  taoght  to  refer  all  his 
sentiments,  words,  and  actions.  Thus  the 
strongest  passion  of  the  hnman  breast  oo 
dirscied  as  to  exert  all  its  witdteries  la  tho 
causae  of  virtiie     The  service  of  his  mistress 


the  barbarous  terms  of  heraldry  were  adopted  by  wa.s  the  glory  and  occupation  of  a  knight:  liet 
the  ChristiaBa  from  drenmstanoes  connected  "       '  t. 

with  their  Asiatic  eipcditions.  \U moires  dc 
I' A  cad.  des  Inscriptions,  xviii.  316.  M.  Fonce- 
magne,  de  I'Origine  des  Armoiries,  in  the  twen- 
tieth vol.  of  the  same  work.  Do  Conge,  Bisser- 
tation  on  Jotnvitie,  Nouveau  Traitd  de  Diplo- 
matique, tom.iv.,  parlie  ii.,  nee.  v.,  ch.  vii.,  art.  2, 
and  Introduction  to  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monu- 
menlo.  It  has  bean  often  aaid,  that  armorial 
bearings  were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first 
crusade,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
leaders  of  so  many  ddi'erenl  natioiiti  ao  composed 
tho  Christiaa  force.  Bat  tho  armour  of  the 
eleventh  century'did  not  completely  case  in  the 
hody  :  the  licliiictb-  were  without  visor  or  bever, 
and  men  migiiC  be  known  by  their  pbysioguo- 


Notc  (F.)— Page  49. 
The  armiger,  or  armour-bearer,  of  a  knight 
Is  spoken  of  by  Albert  of  Alx,  p.  S98.  Tho 
word  valet,  and  itfl  dimirui lives,  valeton,  varlc- 
ton,  frequently  occur  in  oUi  writing.  iS'either 
Du  (Jango  nor  Menage  can  give  even  a  probable 
dstivation  of  the  term.  All  ^oung  single  men 
MO  called  valet*,  tad,  ogweably  lo  tho  liwhion 


image  bad  taken  root  in  his  heart  amid  tho  §ukj 

scenes  of  childhood,  and  wss  Mmdcd  with  every 
recollection  of  that  age  of  innocence,  and  her 
affections,  bestowed  at  once  by  affection  and 
gratitude,  were  held  out  as  the  reoompeoae  of 

his  well-4lireeted  valour."  Ellis'  Preface  to 
Way's  Translation  of  French  Fables.  In  mili- 
tary expeditions,  the  esquire  carried  the  lance, 
helmet,  and  ahidd  of  hb  knight,  and  fiirbishod 

his  armour.  No  service  was  con.-^idered  degra- 
ding, Itccaupo  the  moving  principle  of  a  military 
Ufe  is  subordmauou.  J'be  squire  could  not  east 
at  the  aame  table  with  tho  oovalier,  and  if  ha 

dared  to  strike  a  knight,  he  was  punished  with 
the  loss  of  hin  hand.  Some  of  the  diitjes  and 
qualiiicalions  ot  a  squire  are  described  by 
Chaiicer: 

And  he  haddc  be  somtimo  in  chevachie, 
In  Flanders,  in  Artoia,  and  iti  Picardie, 
And  bomo  him  well,  as  of  so  iitel  apaes^ 
In  hope  to  Ktonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 
Ringing  he  was,  or  floytiiig  alio  the  day 
He  was  as  freshe,  as  is  the  month  of  May. 
'Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wido. 
Wet  covde  he  stlto  ou  bors,  and  faym  fido. 
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He  eoiid«  gonge«  mak^  and  indite, 
Joflle  ind  eke  daneei  and  wal  pooriMie  and 

tfrite. 

80  hote  he  loved,  that  bj  nightertale 
H«  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightiogatof 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  scrvisahic, 
And  carf  lH>forc  his  failer  at  the  table. 

Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talet, 

\ 

Notn  (n.)--Pai?e  -iO. 
It  is  clear,  from  several  pai^tiages  in  the  histo- 
rians of  the  first  crusade,  that  the  war  honie  of 
«Im  knight  waa  not  barlied  or  bardad.   In  tba 

t  attle's  of  the  first  holy  war.  as  "  storied"  ot>  ihe 

•.windows  of  St.  Deny*,  the  horsrsare  repre>ented  was*  perhapn  in  Tusso's  mind  when  he  drew  the 
as  totally  dt;fenceleti«i.  I  should  not  dwell  upon  picture  of  a  tiiinilar  dititress  in  the  army  of  the 
tiiene  piclmca  aa  .an  antlMirity,  if  th«  story  wara  Oniiadafa.  «« But  U  b  pleating  to  obeerTa,** 
unsupported.  They  are  not  accurate  in  every  with  a  very  elegniil  writer,  "  with  wliat  ad<lress 
Tf-'pect.  For  instance,  there  are  no  ornanjcnts  Ta.-jso  has  imitated,  though  not  copied,  the  pic- 
oii  the  shields  of  ihe  knightii.  Montfaucoa  says,  turest^ue  circumstance  with  which  the  descriptioa 
tbn  ahield  waa  entirely  plain  even  in  tlw  daya  of  of  the  Roman  poat  Is  eloaad.  Inataad  of  aggra^ 
Super,  by  whose  order  these  paintings  were   vatini?  tijc  distress  of  the  soldier,  hy  tlie  prospect 

of  waters,  which  he  could  not  approach,  he  recalls 
to  his  reiuembrance  the  cool  shades  and  still 
fonnlainaof  Ilis  native  land :  a  cireuawlaoce  not 
only  sioffularly  pathetic,  hut  more  fertile  aNo  of 
imaLfcry  than  perhaps  any  other  that  thf  poet 


bad  a  war-cry,  but  other  knights  had  not  Tha 

former  were  called  rich  mm,  tf'.r  l:ittpr  poor  men. 
Knights  of  every  rank  frequently  adorned  the 
top  of  their  lances  with  a  small  flag,  called  a 
baodrott,  or  panciL 

Note  (I.) — Page  85. 
Tanta  sitis  erai  in  obsidionc,  ut  telluram  en* 
varent,  et  glebaa  hamectiorea  ori  apponarent, 

rorantiaquc  marmora  laniharent.    Plerique  prout 
ferre  poterant  jejunabant.    Quia  jejuois  silem 
teniperabant.    Kobertus  Mon.  p.  75. 
The  description  which  Locan  has  f^ven  of  a 

drought  in  Pornpey'.s  army,  Mocked  up  by  Cnjsar, 


made.  But  Albert  of  Aix  expressly  nienttons 
the  clypei  of  the  Crui^aders  as  being  auro  et 
gemmia  insert!  variisqua  coloribua  dapteii." 
Montfaucon,  Monument  Francois,  to  1. 1.,  p.  399. 
Albert  Aqnensis.  lib.  iv.,c.  vi.,  p.  2il.  In  some 
of  these  pictures  the  'I'urksare  clad  in  the  huu-  could  have  imagined." — Alison  un  Taste,  vol. 
bark,  and  in  otbara  in  a  kind  of  plata  aroioar. '  p.  6S. 
The  horse  on  which  the  knight  rode  (hiring  the 


march  was  c.illci!  a  "  palefroi,"  and  the  war 
borse,  generally  a  large  and  heavy  animal,  was 
iinnied  a  "destrier,**  parhapa  liaeaiiaa  it  waa 
common  to  lead  him  by  the  hand  till  the  hour 
of  !'  utlc.  See  Du  Canine,  Glossary  on  V'ilfe- 
hardouin.  The  etymology  of  palfrey  is  to  mo 
qoiln  minlalllgibla.  Several  opiniooa  an  eon- 
tatned  in  Manage,  Diot,  Btyn.  adiL  Jaolt 

Note  (H.)  —  Page  50. 
Albert  of  Atz,  who  ia  mofa  fttll  in  his  dascrip- 


•"^^  alcun  giammai  tra  frondeggianti  rive 
i^uro  vide  stagnar  liquido  argento: 
O  gilt  precipiiose  ir  aequo  viva 
Per  Alpe,  o  in  piaggia  erboea  a  pasio  lento; 
Quelh  ul  va^o  (fenio  formn,  e  dcscrivef 
Jb)  minittra  materia  at  auo  tormento. 
CIm  fimmmgime  lor  gelida,  e  nxrfia 
ItMciug'a  e  scaida,  e  nel  pensier  ribolle. 

La  Qeniealetame  Libaiata,  xiii.  60. 

Since  the  appearanoaof  the  first  editianof  tlua 

of  the  costume  of  the  time  than  any  other  work,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  Tasso  took  the 
writer,  mention?"  the  pnwipns  and  standards  of  leadinij  idea  of  thi«;  description  from  Dante,  In- 
the  knights  as  very  handsome :  signa  et  vexiila  ferno,  canto  30,  where  the  punishments  of  ava- 
gemnia  et  oalra  fiilgida  ataeia,  a  haatia  infixa ,  rioa  aro  sdd  to  be  dropsy  and  asoaaHva 


Albett  Aq.  Sit. 

li*  ordinato  esercito  congiunto 


Tutte  le  sue  handiere  al  vento  scioglie, 
£  nel  vessillo  imperiale  e  grande 
La  TBXoitrAJiTB  cnocB  al  eia!  ai  apande. 

La  GerunUemme  Liber*  i.  73. 


A  square  flag,  or  banner,  was  the  distinction  of , 
knigbia  bannerat,  or  Iba  higher  elaaaea  of  no- ' 

biUty,  who  were  eavaliers.   Sach  knights  as 

were  not  dukes,  counts,  or  barons,  or  distin< 
gutshed  for  their  wealth,  carried  only  the  pointed  . 
pennon.  When  a  eimpla  knight  was  made  a 
(mnneret,  the  sovereign  prince,  or  the  commander  ; 
of  his  armies,  unrolled  the  emblazoned  pennon, 
cut  off  the  end,  and  delivered  the  square  flag  tu 
the  knight,  who  had  elaimed  the  honour  in  cen- 
fjuence  of  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  the  services 
of  his  anrectors,  <&c.,  and  who  declared  that  ho 
had  a  sufliciency  of  vassals  to  support  the  dignity. 
Sovereign  prinoaa  bad  both  banner  and  pennon. 
Saa  Cbanesc^a  Knigfifa  TUe^  i  079.  BannaiMa 


j  A  anfiam  axdaima, 

Li  ruscelletti,  che  de'  verdi  colli 
Del  Caaentin  diaoandon  giuso  in  Amot 
Facendo  i  lor  canali  e  ffoddi  a  nolU, 

8einpro  mistanno  innanzi.  e  non  indnrnOy 
Che  Cimagim  lor  via  piu  m'  aitciuga 
Che  1*  malB  ond'  io  nel  Tolto  mi  diaeamo. 


The  rillfi,  that  glitter  down  the  n;r<i<jfly  sicken 
Of  Casentioo,  making  fresh  and  sol't 
Tha  bank*  whofaby  thay  glide  to  Amo'a 
stream. 

Stand  ever  In  my  view  ;  nnt!  not  in  vain  ; 
For  more  the  piciur'd  semblance  dries  me  up, 
Moch  mora  than  the  diaaaae  which  makea  the 
flesh 

Daaart  thaaa  ahrivalled  r!ieck^. 

Cartif't  Tramlation, 

Note  (K.>— Page  90. 
Tha  tiHa  of  King  waa  given  In  Oodfirey  by 
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xnanj  of  his  cofemporaries,  ami  by  the  writers 
iinmeiJiately  i>ub8e<[ueut  io  hi»  time.  Other  au- 
thorifiea,  however*  call  Baldwin  tlie  firtt  kiog  of 
Jerusalem,  and  it  i^^  not  clear  wlit  thcr  Godfrey 
ever  sicncd  him<ieif  king,  bee  the  very  learned 
note  of  Du  Cange  on  the  Alexiad,  p.  89.  In  a 
eireuiRr  tetter  to  Europe,  after  the  captura  of  Je- 
rusalem, Godfrey  simply  style*  himself  the  advo- 
cale  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Thesanrtis,  Nov. 
MarlenQa,  vol.  h,  p.  281.  The  character  of  do- 
feiidar  of  a  eitj  or  chareh  was  well  known  in  the 
fierce  ;r^es,  when  there  were  no  puf)iic  taws  to 


A  hermit's  staff  his  careful  hand  diJ  hold. 
That  with  a  Jancc  the  heathen  foe  coniroird. 
Bra§t9U*9  Legend  vfJl^bert  duke  •/ 
^erman^  ITarJbt,  page  IM. 

Note  (K.)— Chap,  viii.,  Paije  103. 
By  tlie  adviee  of  the  patriarch  and  barrtn*  tad 

the  wi«e«l  men  of  his  army.  Godfrey  apfiointod 
some  sai^e  and  discreet  persons  to  inquire  into 
the  laws  which  pilgrims  had  been  ac^^ustomed 
Io  Id  Europe.    The  reault  of  tbetr  labouia  was 

presentod  hy  the  Uin;^  to  a  general  n>>4^inbly  of 


protect  the  weak.    It  easily  passed  from  the  west ;  the  patriarch  and  barons,  and  declared  by  them 

to  be  the  usages  and  assises  which  afaoald  em 
govern  the  klttg  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem. 
Hilt  they  were  rorrecled  and  augmented  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  succesaora  of  Godfrey*  wIkh 
it  is  stated,  sent  into  other  coQBtrKa  in  oider  lo 
gain  principles  of  legislation.  The  assises  were 
j^eneraHy  called  the  letters  of  tlie  se|)uU  hre,  from 
the  place  of  their  repository ;  and  arc  said  to 
have  been  loat  when  Jernaalem  waa  taken  by 
Suladin;  k  la  tcrre  peidoo  tout  fut  perdu.  In 
the  year  1250  the  laws  were  revised  antl  reiluced 
into  writing  by  John  d'Ibelin,  count  of  J  alia  and 
Aaealon,  Imid  «  Beritna  and  Ranmla.  A  aeoood 
revision  w$b  made  by  sixteen  comminioneia  at 
Cypruf;,  in  the  year  1369,  for  the  government  of 
tbnt  island.  A  manuscript,  in  the  Vatican  of 
thia  aeoood  nviaion,  ia  the  original  of  the  only 
printed  edition  which  has  appeared  of  these 
assises,  under  tlie  title  of  Assises  clbons  usapss 
du  Koyaume  de  Jerusalem,  liicc.,  fol.  Paris,  1690. 
Thaoroaaiiere  waa  the  editor.  He  appended 
several  notes,  few  of  wliich  are  materially  cluci* 
datory  of  his  text,  and  his  glossary  of  old  French 
law  terms  is  very  imperfect.  'J'he  .Assisea  have 
no  pretensions  to  praiae  for  a  methodieal  amnge- 
nionl  of  their  contents  The  subji'cts  treated  of 
are  few,  and  confusion  was  not  apprehended. 


to  the  eaat  Tboa  Bobembnd  was  called  the 
adtwcutut  as  well  as  the  thminut  of  Antioch. 
Albert  Aqucnsis,  lib.  v.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  2G0.  S  m  tro 
important  question  than  that  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, is,  whether  Godftey  became  monarch  on 
aooount  of  the  refusal  of  other  princes.  Ray- 
mond d'A:?ites  ip.  179),  Albert  of  Aix  (283).  and 
Guibert  (537),  say,  that  the  crown  waa  oll'ered 
to  the  count  of  Tholooee,  bat  that  be  refuted  it. 
This  stoij  mnet  certainly  be  invention ;  for  it 
ifi  totally  impossible  to  think  that  the  ambitious 
and  avaricious  iiaymond  would  have  refused  a 
kingly  crown.  The  aiehbiabop  of  Tyre  says, 
that  the  grasping  dtapontion  of  the  count  of 
Tlioiousc  was  the  very  cause  of  his  not  being 
elected.  Malmsbury,  Dromton,  Robert  of  Glou- 
ooater,  and  a  host  of  Norman  and  English 
u  rherA,  inflamed  with  national  pride,  declare  that 
the  crown  wm  offered  to  Robert  of  IVorman<ly 
ou  account  of  liin  being  a  king^s  son  and  Peter 
Langtoft  goes  to  the  ridieoloua  length  of  making 
Godfrey  endeavour  to  persuade  the  council  to 
nlfcf  Kobert.  The  natural  indolence  and  love 
ui  undiiiiurbed  pleasure  of  GurthosS  are  the 
alleged  causes  of  hia  decfiaiog  the  dignity.  Not 
one  of  the  authors  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Prancos 


warrants  this  talc.    Ordcricus  Vitulis  (p.  7.")f 

mentions  the  uncontested  election  of  Godfrey,  j  Bound  up  in  the  same  volume  is  the  collection 
and  M«  Paiia(p.41, 43)  gives  but  little  credence  of  the  customary  laws  of  Beauvoisia,  by  Baaa- 

to  the  <?tnry  roncerninj?  Robert.    The  di^inte-  '  manoir,  who  was  Baillio  of  Clermont,  a  few 


resteJnc4s  the  duke  of  JMorrnandy  was  always 
a  favourite  theme  of  £ugliah  writers,  i'hua 
Drayton, 

And  when  they  had  the  holy  city  won, 
And  king  thereof  they  gladly  would  him  make, 
All  sovereign  titles  ho  iO  moch  did  ihiin* 

\^  hf,  ri-fij^p,)  \\]^  charpc  on  him  to  take, 

iie  the  voiu  world  so  clearlv  did  forsake, 

8o  far  it  waa  from  bla  raligUNia  mind, 

To  mix  vilo  thinga  with  thooe  of  haav'nly 

kind. 

He  would  that  him  no  triumph  should  adorn, 
But  hia  high  praiae  for  linfol  man  that  dy 'd ; 
By  him  no  mark  of  victory  waa  wom* 
But  the  red  cross  to  tell  him  rriH  ified  ; 
All  other  glories  be  himscll  deny  d  ; 
A  holy  life  bat  willingly  he  lead*. 
In  dealing  alms  and  bitUling  of  hia  beadi* 
And  OS  a  pilgrim  he  returned  again, 
Vol  giitt'riog  arras  in  palmer's  holy  gray, 
fjoaving  hia  lorda  to  1«hI  hia  warltke  traint 
Whilut  ho  alone  caine  t«adly  on  the  way, 
Dealing  abroad  hia  laloly  purchaa'd  prey ; 


years  after  the  time  when  John  d'lbclin  revised 
the  Assises.  Beaumanoir's  book  remained  in 
MS.  till  it  waa  edked  by  Thanmassiere.  Both 
treaties  ilirinv  great  light  on  each  other:  for 
although  the  basis  of  the  Assises  ia  feudal  juiia> 
pradence,  and  the  basis  of  Beaamanoir  ia  cni> 
ternary  or  common  law,  yet  a  great  many  logical 
practises  were  introduced  by  tho  FraaltB  into  the 
Pajeatiue  code,  and  the  cuatomary  law  of  Beat* 
had  baen  modiflnd  and  changed  by  feoiri 


Note  (L.)  — Page  142. 
What  bat  been  written  in  eeveral  of  Uio  ImI 

pages  respecting  the  count  of  Tripoli,  rests 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  chronicle  of  eveotx 
in  the  Jioly  Land,  contained  in  the  fillh  vol.  of 
Martanne.  The  author  waa  Ralph  CSoggechdL 
who  was  in  Palestine  at  the  battle  of  Ttberie% 
and  is  apparently  a  very  faithfnl  historian.  {*ee. 
too,  the  few  last  pages  of  U  lUium  of  Tyre,  sod 
Plagon'a  continuation.  The  arebbiehop  de> 
dares,  that  Guy  de  I.usignan  was  unfit  for  tho 
oflueof  leganti  bntho  apaaka  waU  of  the  Gouoi 
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of  Tripoli.  Thp.  English  and  French  writers, 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  aaU  could  only  write 
from  report,  mentkm,  ooiiieliiiMt  with  bonUtion, 
and  at  other  limes  with  po8itiTciies3.  f<»ul  charges 
of  tridrion  tig:aint»t  Hn^inotid.  It  iit  mo^^t  likciy 
thut  the^  culutniiieti  sprung  from  the  grand  nia«> 
tsr  of  the  Templatt,  tbe  onemy  of  tho  count  of 
Tripoli.  It  is  agreed,  that  Baldwin  ihv  1<  per 
gave  the  regency  to  Kaymond,  and  kit  the  i>ct- 
Uement  of  the  ladies*  qlainis  to  tbe  decision  of 
tbe  loverafgiia  of  the  west.  Gby  do  Loaignan 
was  a  usurper;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  Vas 
aided  in  hia  uaurpalion  by  Joacelyn  de  Courtc- 
Boy  »nd  ibo  raler  of  Uio  Templars.  Tbe  latter 
•dviaed  the  battle  of  Tiberias;  the  Christian 
cause  was  ruintd,  and  the  knight  turned  the 
blame  from  himself  to  a  otan  whom  he  hated. 
Tlio  iMToeeding  inttfreoorao  belweon  Sobdin  «k) 
Reyniond  gave  the  charge  credit.  The  Arabic 
writers  inv.iriably  descrilw  the  count  of  'rrij>oli 
•0  a  most  luruatdable  oneuiy  of  the  Musclaiauii, 
•nd  there  »  not  a  paasage  io  tbotr  worko  which 
justifies  the  charges  of  the  'i'empbuo.  I  was 
led  to  this  view  of  tlie  "stihipct  from  perusing  the 
£act8  and  remarks  coilccicd  and  made  by  the 
moot  leoined  Miorito  mooluy  to  their  exeettent 
History  of  LatiguedoCf  vol.  iL,  n.  56.  It  may 
Dot  be  thouglit,  however*  that  tbe  conduct  of  any 
of  the  ditlerent  mea  in  qoestion  was  the  real 
ceoee  of  tbe  &II  of  the  kingdoin  of  JeraMlem. 
At  the  time  of  8aladia*s  invasion  of  Palestine, 
his  power  was  «<>  mormoos,  thnt  be  could 
overwhelm  uud  aumhiiate  the  petty  Latin  state; 
end  wo  greet  wrn  tbe  hatred  of  tbe  Chrbllea 
name,  tliat  he  cerluitily  would  not  liave  wailed 
for  his  enemy  giving  him  cause  to  exercise  bis 
lauaticism. 

Note  CM.)— Page  146. 

••Havinj^  promised  thr  ('mises  great  succees^ 
io  tbe  name  of  the  Lord,  and  finding  tbem 
eonndly  banged,  end  ntlmly  diicomfiled,  be 
wtole  afk  apol<^  for  himself,  jaalifying  his 
promi<!e«i,  and  kviTv^'  the  fault  entirely  on  the 
vices  of  the  Croihes.  Vou  never  knew  a  idnatic 
pretending  to  prophecy,  who  ever  bluahed  when 
hia  prediclieae  came  to  naught,  or  ever  was  at 
n  1(1-;-'  fur  flome  paltry  suhf^rfuge  in  hia  own  vin- 
dication. '  JortiHi  iicmarks  oo  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol  iii.,  p. SSI. — **  Au  lieu d'evouer  de 
btmne  foi  qu'il  avoit  ^te  tromp<i  Ic  premier,  il  se 
aauva  dans  la  pitoyuMe  OHvIe  dcs  prnint  K-^.-s 
conditionelles,  faxsant,  entendre  quo  i^uaiid  li 
•voit  pridit  que  le  eroiaede  eeroit  heureaoe, 
c'^toit  en  souscntendant  comnie  unc  coixhlinn 
ijeccssairc  que  lescroi.se/.  n'ofTenscroicnt  point  le 
bon  Dicu  par  le  dcrcglement  de  leur»  inu:uri>. 
AvooM-moi  que  e*esl  oo  moqu^e  da  moode, 
que  de  s'eriger  en  prophetc,  pour  dr^dire  ce  qui 
n'arrivera  jiimars,  ct  pour  ne  pas  dire  un  bcuI 
not  de  ce  qui  arrivera  elTectivciiient.  Uu  il  ne 
lUliot  pas  que  8.  Bernard  so  melaat  de  pr^dire 
I'avenir.  ou  il  devoit  prcdiro  les  dcsordres  t-fTec- 
tif*  daiif*  lestjuelles  les  croiBCZ  trfmbcrcKl  au  licu 
dc  Icur  prumettre  des  vicluirid  imai^inaircs  «|ui 
DO  dovoient  jameii  erriver.^  —  Beyle,  Peos^es 
diverMi,  tome  ii.,  p.  780.  BelteidaBH  1  m. 


Note  (N.)— Page  151. 
Jb  ur  the  thud  crusaiie,  tbe  maleriula  are  rich 
end  ample.  I  have  gained  maeb  from  my  old 
g:uideK  Uernardus  the  treasurer,  James  de  Vilry, 
the  anonymous  history  of  Jerusalem  in  13 on- 
garsiaa,  Micetas,  M.  i'ariiii,  and  iierold,  one  of 
tbe  eontinuetions  of  William  Of  Tyre.  Tbe 
circumnlances  of  ihf*  rtnperor  Frederic'ti  cruaade 
are  told  in  the  anu&ls  of  (jiodfrey  the  munk, 
Tageno,  and  the  history  of  the  exp«djuuu  of 
Barbarosaa,  by  an  anonymous  but  contemporary 
wntfT.  }{]i':ort!'s  H  i«!ory  of  Philip  Antru-^tuii  fur- 
nished uo  with  a  few  particulars;  but  my  great 
leader  wee  tfie  Itinerary  of  Richard  to  tlie  il oly 
Load,  by  Jelfrey  of  Vinesaaf,  oontained  io  tbe 
second  veihiine  of  Gale's  important  collection  of 
iuogliab  bistoriaos.  Vioesatif  is  highly  praised 
by  Leiand ;  but  eome  caution  is  necessary  in 
reading  the  work  of  a  man,  who  equals  Kichard 
to  (  lysses  in  eloquence,  and  to  Nestor  in  wis- 
dom. Hoveden's  book  is  principally  valuable 
for  ite  state  papers,  and  its  reedung  to  a  later 
time  than  tbe  work  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, which  Hoveden  h;i-<  often  abridged, 
aad  Bromton  has  merely  tramtcribed.  V\  iUiam 
of  Mewborongh  ie  an  author  neat  in  moit,! 
think,  to  Malmabory.  His  narrative  is  in  the 
style  of  a  history,  nnd  not  of  a  mere  chronicle. 
For  my  Arabic  authorities,  AbuUiBda  continues 
useful,  but  my  graeieit  lelmnee  is  ptaord  upon 
liohadin,  the  friend  and  historian  of  Saladin. 
.M.  .Miehftud.  author  of  tbe  French  History  of 
tbe  Crusades,  now  in  the  course  of  pubiicalion, 
has  bad  eeeeao  io  tbe  Latin  transhrtione  wbieb 
tlie  late  Fattier  Berthdreau,  a  Maurite  monk, 
made  from  various  Ara^'ic  manuscript-i.  Ex- 
cept in  one  ca«>c,  wiiicti  L  shall  mcnlton  when 
it  occurs,  they  oppser  to  be  of  very  little  value. 
'J'hey  throw  no  new  li^iht  on  tbe  general  history, 
and  only  rc-asscrt  £Kts  which  have  already  been 
amply  proved. 

Note  (O.)— Page  16S. 

Though  tlie  history  of  tlie  recjproral  sdite  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  cannot  be  adiiuiiLil  into 
e  work  which,  like  the  present,  is  only  a  Bup- 
picmcnt  or  appendix  to  national  histories,  yet  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remind  my  reader,  that  from 

I  the  very  early  limes  there  were  greater  animosi- 
tiee  between  tbe  Greeks  and  Latins  than  bc- 

,  t\v((  u  any  two  countries  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

i'l  he  peofili-  of  ff rcere  nnd  ('onBlnntinnpIp  hated 
tbo»c  ol  tbe  west,  as  descendants  of  iho  fero* 
doos  saveges  who  had  extinguished  tlie  power 
of  cloMic  Home  in  Europe.  Tbe  Greeks  were 
proud  of  their  lewrncd  and  potent  ancesfors, 
and  despised  all  other  nations  as  rude  and 
ignorant.   The  martial  Letins  held  in  equal 

I  contempt  the  luxurious  and  elTeminate  Greoke. 
In  the  sixth  centurv  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople  were  elevated  to  tlie  dignity 
of  patriarche,  and  were  eqoal  to  tbe  pauiarcbs 
of  Home,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch:  yet  the 
patri?trrh  of  Home  had  always  precedence  of  the 
pati lurch  of  Constantinople,  agreeably  to  the 
cuatom  of  revering  tbe  majesty  of  the  "republic, 
and  of  Ibe  consul  of  tbe  west  preceding  tbe 
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coosul  of  the  eftft.  Bui  the  eedesiastical  go- 
^vmon  0f     two  grMtatt  dliM  of  the  world 

Mon  comidtfred  etch  other  u  riTab,  and  con- 
tended for  power.  la  the  end  the  bishop  of 
Home  was  more  potent  than  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stulinople,  becMue,  Italy  beiiig  deterted  by  iu 
Qhoek  lords,  the  Pope  became  a  temporal  mo- 
narch Bs  well  as  a  spiritual  guide,  and  because 
Europe  was  not,  like  Asia,  uiichristianixed  by 
tho  MvnelnaM.  In  the  dgbtb  oentary  the 
Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  great  fac- 
tions, on  the  subjects  of  the  proceesiou  of  the 
Holy  Gho«t,  and  the  worship  of  images.  In 
the  elevrath  century  the  Greeks  widened  the 
brrnch,  bv  accu'^in;;  tho  Latins  of  various  acta 
and  opinions  of  heresy.  I'he  latter  used  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  holy  supper ;  they  confined 
themselvee  to  one  single  imnenion  in  the  rite 
of  baptism  ;  their  bishops  won*  riii^:-^  like  bride- 
grooms, kept  sahtn^ths,  aud  did  nut  retrain  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  blood*  Notwitfi* 
•landing  the  violenoe  of  national  and  religious 
hatred,  the  emperors  of  ConBtantinoplc  fre- 
quently indulged  the  hope  of  being  able  to  unite 
the  crowns  of  the  weit  end  eeil.  Manuel  Cou- 
nenus  gained  the  friendahip  of  the  Pope,  formed 
for  hii7f<>etf  and  children  matrimonial  connex- 
ions wtih  Latin  princes,  and  entrusted  French- 
nen  with  high  offidal  charges.  Thia  attaclw 
ment  to  the  Latins  was  odious  and  detestable  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects.  'J'hc  Greeks 
dissembled  for  a  while  iheii  feelings;  but  at 
length  the  conceeled  rage  and  fory  of  many 
centuries  burst  into  a  flame.  The  natives  of 
Constantinople  arose  in  irms.  burnt  the  quarters 
of  the  city  where  the  Kiruugcrs  resided,  luaiiiia- 
end  meet  of  thoee  who  eeeaped  the  flamee,  and 
drafirs?cd  through  the  dirt  the  head  of  the  papal 
Ift^alc  tied  to  a  dog'a  tail.  Four  thousand 
Luuns  were  sold  for  slaves  to  lurks;  some 
others  eeeaped  in  their  ships,  and,  in  the  coarse 
of  their  return  to  It  jiy,  inudc  the  harmless  pro- 
Tincials  sufTer  for  the  crimes  of  the  metropolis. 
The  massacre  of  the  Latina  at  Constantinople, 
happened  about  six  years  before  the  third  Cru- 
sade. But  the  proviilin.:  matcriala  for  the  luxury 
of  a  great  city  was  so  tempting  to  miuds  oc- 
cupied in  the  punait  of  wealth,  and  the  Italians 
were  to  much  more  industrious  than  the  Greeks, 
that  the  Pisans  and  other  people  ak,'ain  became 
residents  in  Constantinople,  and  the  liercc  pa»- 
Aooa  of  the  nations  gradually  gave  way  to  >*n^ 
aaality  and  ticeniiousne^s.  But  ihedergy  were 
inexorable;  and  when  Barbaros^a  was  in  the 
Grecian  territories,  they  preached,  though  with- 
out much  attceeii^  the  jualioe  of  destroying  the 
hereticB. 

Nolo  (P.)— Page  158. 

In  a  short  time  the  king  became  convalescent ; 
and,  according  to  the  romance  of  Hicbard  L/'ceur 
de  Lion,  the  first  symptom  of  bis  recovery  was 
a  violent  longing  for  pork.  Of  course  it  was 
difficult  to  procare  iwane'a  fleah  in  a  Moaelman 
country.  But 

An  old  knight,  with  Richard  bidlDgt 
VV  hcQ  he  heard  of  that  ltdtug. 


\ 


^at  the  kingii  wants  were  swyche. 
To  the  ileward  he  spake  piifyiidiew 
*'  Our  lord  the  king  sore  it  miek,  I  wii^ 

After  pork  he  alonsred  is; 
Ye  may  none  hud  to  sell; 
Mo  man  be  hardy  him  io  to  telle  \ 
If  he  did,  he  might  die. 
Wow  b^'hovcB  to  done  as  f  shall  aay, 
'J'hai  he  wete  naught  of  that, 
Takee  a  Iteraeen  yonog  and  ftt  | 
In  hable  let  tho  thief  be  slain, 
Opened,  and  his  skin  otl  flayn; 
And  sadden,  full  hastily, 
'With  powder  and  with  spicery. 
And  with  saffron  of  good  colour. 
When  the  king  feels  thereof  aavourf 
Out  of  ague  if  he  be  went, 
lie  shall  have  thereto  good  talent. 
When  he  has  a  good  ta^^te, 
And  eaten  with  a  good  repast, 
And  supped  of  the  brewU^  a  sup  • 
Mept  after  and  swet  a  drop, 
'J'fjomuL'h  (Jofi  i«'  hf'ljv  and  my  COUnaaU, 
boou  h(»  8imll  be  as  fresh  and  baiL" 
The  aooth  to  say,  at  wovdea  few, 
6iain  and  sodden  was  the  boathcn  shrew. 
Bc  lbre  the  king  it  forth  wa»  brou^h' : 
^uod  his  men,  "  Lord,  we  bave  purk  sought; 
Eatea  and  enppeo  of  the  brewb  •oide\ 
Thorough  Grace  of  God  it  shall  be  your 
Before  king  Richard  carif  a  knight. 
He  ate  faster  than  he  carve  might. 
The  king  ate  the  fleeh,  and  gncw^  the  boiHUi, 
And  drank  well  afler  for  the  noncOi 
And  v.hfn  he  had  eaten  enough, 
HiA  folk  bcm  turned  away,  aud  lough.^ 
He  lay  etilt,  and  drew  in  hia  arm ; 
His  chamberlain  him  wrapped  warm. 
He  lay  and  Hlfpt,  and  Bwet  a  stoundr 
And  became  wuoie  and  sound. 
King  Richard  dad  him  and  aroee. 
And  walked  abottten  in  tho  cloee. 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  a  dauuy  mood,  the 
king  deured  that  the  awino'a  head  ihoald  bo 


n 


Quod  the  cook,  "  That  head  Ine  haw." 
Tfu  n  suid  the  king.  "  So  God  mvt  aavo. 
But  i  see  the  head  of  that  swiue. 
For  moth  tbon  ahalt lesaen  thine?*' 
The  cook  saw  none  other  might  be; 
He  fi  t  the  head,  and  let  him  see. 
He  fell  on  knees,  and  made  a  cry, 
Lo  here  the  head,  my  lord,  mercy. 
The  awarte  vitl  when  the  king  seethf 
Hi;^  Ijliick  beard  and  white  teeth. 
How  his  iippcs  grinned  wide, 
»  What  devil  ii  this  V*  the  king  cried. 
And  gan  to  laugh  as  he  were  wode. 
*'  What !  in  Haracen's  flesh  thus  good  1 
That,  never  erst,  1  nought  wist ! 
By  Gode*a  death,  and  hia  op-rial, 
Hhnll  we  never  die  for  default. 
While  we  may,  in  any  assault. 


•  Broih. 
I  eoawoO. 


{Laaghed. 


\  Black  Hmc. 
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sice  Saracens,  the  flesh  may  taVr, 
Ani!  sectheii,  and  rostcn,  and  do  hem  bake* 
And  guawea  her  flesh  tu  the  boaes  I 
Now  I  hmw0  proiwd  it  ooee, 
For  hunger  eke  I  be  wo, 
1  Mid  my  flolk  ah«U  eat  mo*" 


Ob  the  occMion  «f  MentMrtaimMntwhiolilw 
gave  to  soma  Saneinian  cmh  i  .  i  lors,  he  com- 
mande<J  h  is  marsbal  to  strike  oii  the  heads  of  an 
t({UAl  iiuu)ber  of  Muselman  pruoaera  of  high 
mek,  mod  dcliwr  tbem  to  the  eook,  with  inatrao- 
tiona  to  clear  away  the  hair,  and,  after  boiling 
ihem  in  a  chaldron,  to  distribute  them  on  several 
piauers,  one  to  each  guest,  observing  to  fasten 
on  the  forehead  of  eara  the  piece  of  parehmaiit 
expreasing  the  name  and  family  of  the  victim. 
A  hra,}  was  also  to  be  brought  for  fiichard,  and 
he  wuuld  eel  thereof, 

As  it  were  a  tender  chick, 

To  see  how  the  others  would  like. 

Evorv  thinq:  took  place  according  to  order, 
i  iic  cinbaiisadors  were  shocked  at  the  requeat, 
and  aatoniahed  at  the  king,  who  awallowed  the 
morseb  as  fast  m  they  coald  ba  Mpplifld  bj  the 
keighia  who  carved  tham. 

Every  man  then  poked  other; 

They  said,  "This  is  the  (loviPa  brother, 

That  slays  our  men,  and  t  .uj  v  hem  eata." 

The  taiiie  was  then  cleared,  and  covered  aj^ain 
with  a  proper  dinner.  Kichard  then  courteuuitly 
nKevad  their  fears  reapeeting  their  own  peraonal 

psfcty,  apoloiji/ed  to  thcni  for  what  had  passed, 
which  he  attributed  entirely  to  hi»  ignoraooe  of 
their  taste-,  and  added, 

King  Richard  shall  warrant. 
There  is  no  flesh  so  nuuriasant 
Unto  an  EoglUhinan, 
Partridge,  plover,  haron,  nc  gmo^ 
Cow  ne  ox,  sheep  nc  swine. 
As  the  head  of  a  Sarezyn. 
There  be  ia  fiit  and  thereto  tender; 
And  my  men  be  lean  and  slender 
M'hifc  nny  Saracen  quick  be, 
Livund  now  in  this  Syrie; 
For  meet  vrUl  we  ndbing  care, 
Abouten  fast  wo  shall  fare. 
And  every  day  wc  shall  eat 
AH  so  many  as  we  may  get. 
To  England  wlH  we  notight  gon, 
Till  thc^  be  eeten  eveiy  one. 

Aeeoiding  to  Warton,  there  are  three  printed 
^iiions  of  this  romance  of  Richard  CcEur  de 
j^n.  one  in  8vo.  by  Winken  de  Wordc,  in 
J^J  Wiother  by  him  in  4to,  1538,  and  a  third 
<7  W.  C.  no  date.  Of  the  Ncond,  there  is  a 
c^pT  in  the  Bodleian  (c.  89,  art  8eldett),in 
*u»ch  there  is  no  account  of  the  savage  meal 
*bich  Richard  made  of  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Ir*'*  embisaadora.  The  circumstance  of 
"jes.-  omissiona  adds  force  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  t»]f  of  the  cnmde  of  Kichard  was  altered  in 


there  is  no  perfect  standard  of  this  romance 
!5ce  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Metrical  Romancea, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  172.  From  M|.  EUia'a  veiaioa  I  have 
eztraeted  mj  eoeount  of  the  Saraoenian  pork 
stoij. 

Note  (QO— Page  160. 
Tinesauf,  m.  19,  iv.  S,  4,  end  Benedict, 

674,  Bfjhadin,  cap.  115,  p.  l*^:?.  T!ir  i^oliliera 
of  Hichard's  crusade  did  not  rnatcrmliy  Uiller 
from  their  predecestfora— et  aurum  et  argentum 
multam  invenerant  in  vieeeriboa  eoram  (Page* 
norum) — et  fcl  eorum  usui  medicinaU  serva- 
venni  !  Hemintrford  (p.  531)  states  sixteen 
hundred  as  the  nuinLtsr  uf  prii»oners  destroyed 
by  Riebeid,  and  Bohadin  (cap.  1 16)  eattinatee 
them  at  three  thousand.  Hoveden  (p.  098) 
says,  that  live  thnn»anrl  rnp'ivus  were  nlain  by 
the  king  and  the  duik.e  ot  iiurgundy.  V'mesauf 
eeta  thm  down  at  two  thouaand  eeven  hundred. 
He  seems  ashamed  of  his  msster^s  ferocity, 
and  is  ohltged  to  hazard  the  supposition,  that 
Richard  killed  the  Muselmans  out  of  his  great 
seal  for  the  glory  of  Cbriitianity,  and  hie  hatred 
of  Islamism.  Saladin  did  not  forget  this  act  of 
barbarity,  nnd,  in  rt'veni^c,  he  slew  all  tin-  Chris- 
tians whom  liiu  chances  of  war  threw  xnlo  his 
hende. 

Exerdiing  the  privilege  of  poetical  exaggcra* 

tion,  the  romance  of  Richard  CVeur  de  Lion 
Bays,  that  Richard  gave  orders  for  the  execuuun 
of  sixty  thouaand  capiivea. 

They  were  led  into  the  place  full  even. 
There  they  heard  angels  of  heavoo  \ 
They  said,  '*  Seignenra,  toes,  taes. 
Spares  hem  nought,  and  beheadcth  these  1** 
Kinf^  Rirhrxrd  heard  the  angel's  voice, 
And  thanked  God  and  the  holy  cross. 

The  author  of  the  romance,  Mr.  Elfia  Mjlb 

eon^dering  that  murder,  cn!K!ncted  on  so  grand 
e  acale,  at  the  expense  of  unlnsUevers,  and  ex> 
imasly  enjoined  by  angels,  cottld  not fiiil of  oom 
municating  great  pleasure  to  the  reader,  has  here 
introduced  the  following  epieodiod  description 
of  Spring. 

Merry  ia,  in  time  of  May, 
When  fowlissing  in  her  Itv. 
Fioweres  on  apple-trees  and  perry; 
Small  fowlea  sing  merry. 
Ladies  strew  her  bowera 
With  red  roses  and  lilly  flowera. 
Great  joy  is  in  frith  and  lake; 
Beaat  and  bird  plays  with  his  mate ; 
The  damiseles  lead  dnnce  ; 
Knight.s  play  with  shield  and  lance; 
In  justs  and  tournaments  they  ride ; 
Many  a  case  hem  betide  1 
Many  chances  and  strokes  herd! 
8o  befell  to  King  Richard. 

Note  (R.)— Page  162. 
During  the  eiege  of  Aere  the  duke  of  Austria 

took  one  of  the  cnemy^s  towers,  ami  pl.u  e.l  his 


^<uioiu  ways  by  the  iyiog  minatreisi  and  that  1  banner  upon  it.    Richard,  aa  aupreme  com 
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mander,  was  indignant  at  tlli^3  n^ptimption  of 
superiority,  and  threw  the  flag  mto  a  ditch.  The 
bnlorietl  fret,  of  tb«  haughty  dabe't  refiiatl  to 
work,  is  lhu9  curiously  mentioned  in  the  lo- 
AUmoe  of  liidmd  Costu  de  Lion. 

•*  My  father  n'aa  niMon  ne  carpenter ; 
And  though  your  waU  should  all  to  thake^ 
I  shall  ocver  help  hem  to  make.'* 


pose  unto  such  a  wicked  kind  of  Pagans  as  tho 
aasaseina  were,  if  he  had  pretended  any  anch  mat* 
ter;  hnt lather would  hafo  aoQghi  hb  ttnaf* 
bj  aomtt  other : 


The  irascible  monaxch  WW 
highest  pitch  of  ftuy* . 


ineaoMd  lo  tho 


Tho  duke  with  his  foot  be  smot, 
Against  tho  breast,  CKid  it  wol^ 

Tliat  on  a  stone  he  him  overthrew ; 
it  Wtts  evU  done,  by  Hi*  Matthew. 

Hoattlia  aana  time  ordered  him  to  depart 

instantly,  with  his  vassalH,  from  the  Christian 
camp,  threatening  to  break  hu  standard,  and 
throw  it  into  the  river ;  and  while  the  duke  !«• 
tiled,  muttering  piejeets  of  vengeance,  which  he 
afterwards  too  siicofi-^fnlly  executed,  Richard 
eontinued  to  loUuw  him  with  imprecations,  ex- 
claimuig— 

 With  voice  full  steep, 

**  iiome,  bhrew !  coward  !  and  sleep ! 
s  Oome  BO  more,  in  do  wise» 
Never  oft  in  God's  service,** 

£iUrs  Spfcimmt  of  Met,  Mom^ 
vol.  It.,  p.  263. 

Note  (S.)— Pace  1C3. 

The  murderers  were  taken  and  tortured. 
Bromton  (cot.  1243)  says  nothing  certain  could 
be  gained  from  them.  Hoveden  (p.  717)  and 
Vinesauf  (whom  that  excellent  compiler  Sanudo 
has  followed)  make  ihem  declare,  that  they 
murdcrud  Conrad  in  revenge  for  an  injury  which 
ho  bad  done  their  master.  But  Bohadin  (c.  144) 
atfirms  that  they  said  they  were  employed  by 
Richard.  Against  the  testiraouy  of  this  Arabic 
writer  must  be  placed  that  of  another  Arabic 
ilistorian,  namely,  the  continuator  of  Tabary, 
who  says  (according  to  father  IJerthcrcau)  cited 
in  Michaud,  Histoiro  des  Croisades,  11.  422) 
that  the  manlereis,  when  under  the  hands  of  tho 
eseeutioners,  wooid  not  confess  tho  names  of 
those  who  had  employed  tlum.  The  "itth- 
author  says  that  tialadin  ofiiered  ten  thout^aud 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  old  man  of  the  noontain, 
if  lu-  would  assassinate  the  marquis  of  Tyre  and 
the  king  of  England  ;  but  that  the  prince  of  the 
assaseins  did  not  think  proper  to  deliver  &$aladin 
entirely  from  the  Franks,  and  therefore  performed 
only  a  moiety  of  what  was  required  of  him.  The 
generosity  of  Ricliard  to  Conrad  is  admitted  in 
Bicard's  Chronicle,  cited  in  I'Art  de  verifier  lea 
PatOK,  1. 449,  and  it  oeema  that  Conrad,  with 
hia  dying  breath,  recommended  his  wift  to  aor- 
render  Tyro  to  Richard.    There  i«  great  good 

mne  in  Holliogshed'a  remark.  He  is  the  only 
witness  who  shall  •*  speak  lo  charaeter.*'  <*  And 
verily  it  is  most  likely  that  king  Richard  would 
have  been  loth  to  bm  commmiicated  iiis  pur- 


Note  (F.)-.Page  164. 
This  birtoiy  of  ue  ciremnstaneee  respecting 
the  Christians  giving  up  the  attack  on  Jerusa- 
lem I  havp  tnkrn  from  Vinesauf,  V.  51.  VI.  i; 
2,  7.  Auottier  class  of  writers  have  attributed 
the  lose  of  the  olject  of  the  cmsade  to  the  eet- 
fishness  or  national  feelings  of  the  duke  of  Bur* 
Rumly.  Rome  have  charged  him  with  taking  the 
bribes  of  ttaladin ;  others  make  him  refuse  co- 
operation with  Richaoi,  lest  Riehafd  should  have 
all  the  honour  of  the  conquest  of  Jorusilem.  Ft 
was  true  that  the  French  wrro  more  numerous 
than  the  English ;  but  as  the  commander  wa!$ 
an  Bngliahmanf  they  wenld  pot  receive  doe  re- 
ward of  fame:  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  on 
France,  if  it  could  he  said  tliat  after  Philip  had 
retired,.  Jeruiiakm  has  been  taken  by  Richard. 
M.Payis,Ul.  Bemardiia,8tl.  Plagon.Cent. 
of  Archh.  of  Tyre,  G35.  Sanutus,  lib,  iii.,  part 
10,  c.  6.  Hevonden's  story  is  (page  716),  that 
Richard  wished  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
PrNich  to  ewear  that  they  would  not  depart  till 
the  conquest  should  be  achieved :  hut  they 
refused,  answering  that  they  would  return  to 
France  agreeably  to  the  commands  of  Fhili^  , 
This  general  opinion  of  French  and  EngHah 
writers  it  i<  tliflicult  to  contradict  in  all  respects; 
on  the  other  liand,  Vinesauf  is  an  author  of  tho 
highest  authority  on  Kiehard'a  cmsede,  and  hie 
narrative  is  full  and  circumstantial.  Ho  men- 
tions violent  and  alarming  altercations  bctwcf-n 
the  duke  and  the  king,  and  tho  receding  of  tho 
former  from  Aacalon.  The  eirenmstanceewero 
the  foundation  of  the  popular  stoiy,  whieh  in 
its  progress  through  the  world  assumed  different 
shapes;  wroog  places  were  mentioned  as  the 
scene  of  aetioii,  and  ftlee  eonduaions  drawn. 

Note  (U.)— Page  168. 
Poetry,  particularly  that  of  the  Provencal 
bards,  was  patronised  in  the  court  of  kint;  Henry 
the  Second;  for  his  queen,  Kleanora,  was  a 
Tronfaadoor  by  birth,  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  she  did  not  disgrace  her  family  by  the 
prosaic  virtues  of  prudence,  chastity,  &c.  Ki* 
churd  cultivated  the  "  guy  science."  Unttickitj 
for  the  loyal  Inte-Ioving  heroes  of  modem  times, 
the  stanzas  wliich  it  is  said  he  wrote  on  iho  eves 
of  qentle  ladies  have  not  descended  U>  us.  One 
of  his  other  poems  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  prison.  It  has  often  been  versified,  but  in 
every  thinp:lhatconstitntr=5  merit,  the  translatioo 
from  tho  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  besU 


If  captive  weight  attempt  the  timeftil 
Hie  voice,  belike,  full  dolefoUy  will  eoond  ; 

Yet,  to  the  sad,  'ti^'  comfort  to  eompI«in. 

Friends  have  I  ^iiorc  ;  and  promi):(es  abound ; 
8hame  on  the  niggards!  Since,  these  winlMa 
twain 

Unnnaom'd,  etill  I  bear  a  tpm*»  chain. 
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Full  vTcl?  thfv  know,  mv  lor^s  anr?  nobles  all, 
Of  Euglaud,  ISormandy,  Ouienne,  Poictou, 

Ife'ardtd  I  slight  my  poorest  vss^'s  call. 
But  all,  whom  WMlih  eooM  buy,  finmi  chum 
with  drew. 

Noiia  reproach  I  speak,  nor  idly  vaia» 

Bit  I  akme  unpitied  bear  the  chain. 

My  fate  will  show,  "  the  dun^^Ron  and  the  grave 
Alike  repel  our  kindred  and  oar  friends." 

Hei«  am  I  left  iheir  paltry  gold  to  Mtva ! 
Sad  fate  ia  mine ;  birt  wone  tbetr«  erimo 

attrrv!"^. 

Their  lord  will  die:  their  conscience  shall 


Aad  teU  bow  longl  ivora  tbii  galling  chain. 

No  wonder,  though  my  heart  with  grief  boil  o'er, 
When  he,  my  peijur'd  lord,  Invades  my  lands ; 

Forgets  he  then  the  oaths  he  lately  swore, 
When  both,  in  in§ly,  join'd  our  plightod 

liandti  I 

Else,  sure  I  waan,  I  abonU  not  long  ramtii^ 
Uapiiiad  bore  lo  waar  a  tjmnt'a  obain* 

To  tho^e  my  friends,  long  iov'd,  and  ever  dear, 
To  gentla  Chailo,  and  kind  PonHurain« 

Ga  furtli  my  sunp^,  and  say,  whate'er  they  hear, 

To  them  niy  heart  was  never  false  or  vain. 
Should  they  rel>el — but  no ;  their  souIh  diMlain 
Wtib  added  weight  to  load  a  eaptivo'a  ehain. 

Know,  then,  the  youths  of  Anjou  and  Touraine, 
Thoae  lusty  bachelors,  those  airy  lords, 

That  these  vilo  walls  their  captive  king  restrain  ? 
Sure  t!u  v  in  aire  will  draw  their  loyal  sworda  ! 

Alas!  nor  faith,  nor  valour,  now  remain  ; 

fiigba  aiebnt  wind,  and  I  muat  bear  my  chain. 

Note  (X.)— Page  168. 
The  chaplain  Ansolin  is  our  chief  cfuide  for 
tiiu  history  of  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  aebnre  of  Riebard.  Hb  nanative  ia  con- 
tained in  M.  Paris,  143 — 145;  and  in  the 
Uhronirle  of  Oxenedcs  in  BriU  Mus.  Cotton. 
M8S.  Mero  i>.  2,  p.  221.  One  of  these  writers 
OMiat  ba«e  copied  from  the  other,  or  both  copied 
frnm  one  original,  for  their  fitatements  are  almost 
lilrrahy  the  same.  Sec  too  Hovwlen,  717,  721, 
733.  The  plain  luulicr  of  fact  story  of  Hi- 
chard's  adTentorea  in  Germany  is  quite  as  inter- 
esting, I  think,  as  the  fiihle,  which  is  ns  foilowa. 
A  whole  year  elapsed  before  the  Eni^lish  knew 
where  their  monarch  was  coaiiacd.  liloudeil 
Nesle»  Riehard'a  lavourite  French  ninatrel, 
resolved  to  find  out  his  lord  :  and  after  travelling 
many  days  without  success,  at  last  came  (o  a  | 
CMUe  where  Ricluurd  was  detained.  Here  he  i 
found  that  the  caetle  belonged  to  the  duke  of  | 
Austria,  and  that  n  king  was  there  imprisoned. 
Suspecting  that  the  prisoner  was  his  master,  he 
faand  meana  to  place  himself  directly  before  the 
window  of  the  chamber  where  the  king  waa 
k^pt;  and  in  this  situation  bc;^an  to  aing  a 
French  chanson  which  Richard  and  Blondell 
M  fiirmeriy  wiitten  together.  When  the  king 
hawdtha  aong  he  know  it  waa  Blondell  who 


sung  it:  and  when  Blonrlrl!  paused  after  the 
first  half  of  the  i<uDg,  the  king  began  the  other 
half  and  completed  it.  Blondell  then  returned 
to  England,  acquainted  the  people  with  his  dis- 
covery, and  Richard  was-  in  due  time  liberated. 
Fauchet,  Recueil  de  rOnginc  de  la  Langue 
Prangoi8e,.p.  93.  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetiy,  vol*  1,  p.  113,  note. 

CUA5S0!r. 

^landEstL^Domna  vostra  bMUtaa 

Elas  bcllas  fuiaoa 
Els  bels  oils  amoros 
£b  gens  core  ben  taillats 
Dona  aien  ompraaenata 
Da  voatia  amor  que  nu  liu* 

Jit  chard. — Si  bel  trop  afiansia 

Ja  dei  ram  non  portnd 

Que  major  honorai 
Sol  en  voire  deman 
Que  santra  dcs  beisan 
So  cao  de  voa  vobai* 

Ji. — Your  beauty,  iaiiy  fiur, 
None  views  without  delight; 

Ilut  still  fiO  cold  an  air 
ISo  jiaiiiiion  can  excite. 
Vet  this  I  patient  see 
White  all  are  ahonn'd  like  me. 

No  nymph  roy  heart  can  wound, 
If  favours  she  divide, 
And  smile  on  all  around* 
Unwilling  lo  decide : 
I'd  rather  hatred  bear 
Than  love  with  other  share. 

vol.  ii.,  p.  336. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  Mirror  for  Magis- 
tratea,  RichBid  Coeur  de  Lion  tbua  relatea  hw 
evanta. 

Backe,  baeke  to  England,  with  a  grieved  heart, 
L<-aving  these  bleat  alfairs  of  th'  holy  one 
Of  Israel,  we  must  nitli  grief  dejiart  : 
Philip  my  foe  excites  my  brother  John, 
In  my  long  abeenee  to  aspire  the  throne : 
My  England's  rocky  bounds  ring  with  alarma 
Of  factiooa  traitors,  John  m  up  in  arraa. 


WamM  by  report,  my  eouiae  I  did  diteet 
For  £ngland*a  bounda:  bnt  hare  thyn 

must  know 
My  father's  curse  began  to  take  eflcct : 
Heav*n  eeem'd  to  frowne,  the  aea  became  my 

fue. 

And  earth  conspir'd  to  work  mr  greater  wo: 
By  seas'  dark  waves  and  froward  winds  from 
heav*n. 

Unto  my  ftlea  at  ebore  X  up  waa  given. 

By  tempest  driven,  from  danger  to  be  free, 
I  made  hard  ahipwiaeke  on  Uia  latriand  atiaiid, 
Depriv'd  of  all  my  train,  axeapting  thiee, 
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Enforced  I  was  to  make  my  wiiy  by  land 
Through  Austria,  to  Vieauat  that  doth  stand 
Upon  Draabiiw'  banka,  that  dokedom'a  int, 
Tlia  bulwark  turn  *gauiai  Taikiah  Maliaiii«t. 

TbW  being  describ'd  unto  mine  ancient  foe, 

The  Austrian  duke  T  was  s;ivcn  up  for  prry  ; 
Who  like  himself,  himself  to  me  did  show, 
Bearing  in  mind  the  malice  of  that  day, 
When  I  at  Aeon  for  his  proud  eaaay 

In  taking  for  fii.s  loilginc^  in  the  towne 
The  palace  up,  i  cast  his  ensigns  down. 

Yet  \vi\h.  fliia  (lukf  not  Ionj»  was  my  abode: 

I'or  wht  ri  rcjiorl  of  iiiy  captivity 

Wti  newly  sot  on  wing,  and  flown  abroad, 

Henry,  then  emperor  of  Germany» 

Fortrntful  of  imperial  royally, 

Of  that  false  duke  that  tiad  me  fast  in  bold. 

Greedy  of  prey,  did  porcbtio  me  for  gold* 

Upon  that  man,  whom  fortune  doth  begin 
To  leave  forlorn,  wbo  will  not  seem  to  frown  t 
When  he  is  sunken  up  unto  t!io  chin 
In  waves  of  sad  distrcssc,  ali  thrust  him  downc, 
And  tiuffer  him  in  wretchednetMe  U>  drown  j 
1'ht-v  that  did  envy  my  great  state  before* 
Did  wiab  «Q€b  atato  might  nere  betide  mo  more. 

Ambitious  John,  and  Philip,  that  false  king, 
Takinc  the  time  to  perfect  their  intent. 
To  Henry  did  a  golden  message  wing, 
In  hope  if  he  to  set  me  free  was  bent, 

Socli  luiri  osi' with  corruption  to  prevent. 
Whicli  w  h.'n  with  trrmr  stricken  I  did  heare, 
^'o  hope  i  had,  no  comfort  did  appeare* 

IcnoMo  HLxr^,  branded  with  thia  foul  crime, 
'i'liis  hleminh  thou  canst  never  wipe  nwny ; 
When  true  record  shall  tell  to  future  tune, 
How  most  unjuat  the  Chiiatian  did  repay 
His  badte  retometbat  did  through  death  assay, 
'GauMt  paganism  to  advance  the  Cbriattao 
name, 

Even  ebitdren  ahall  upbraid  thee  with  the 
aame. 

In  tempest  of  this  trouble  long  being  tost, 

Sore  griev*d  in  mind  for  my  captivity, 

At  length  eompounding  with  my  greedy  boat, 

Th'  emperor  Henry,  hiulit  of  (lermany, 

With  ransom  to  redeem  my  liberty. 

An  hundred  thousand  pounda  I  did  agree 

To  give  to  him  before  I  eonid  be  liee. 

Note  (Y.)— Page  168. 
fiicbard'a  speech  is  not  given  by  any  original 
writnr*   M.  Paria  (146)  aaya  that  the  emperor, 

as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  iMct,  was 
convinced  of  Planlagcnet's  innocence,  and  that 
he  treated  him  thenceforth  with  humanity.  The 
price  of  the  ransom  was  then  the  only  question. 
Hut  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  right 
tlicy  could  detain  him,  if  his  innocence  were 
acknowledged.  Bromton  tells  us,  that  although 
Richard  bi^  proved  that  he  had  not  participated 
in  Conrad's  murder,  yet  that,  for  the  perfect  con- 
viction  nf  tbf*  potentates,  he  sent  to  the  old  man 
of  the  muutitom  for  a  j  usttficatioa.  A  letter  from 


tlie  chief  of  the  asgassins  to  the  duke  of  A  ii-=i'-3 
is  accordingly  produced,  completely  ex.cuipia£A&£, 
Richard,  and  declaring  that  Conrad  was  HBJ 
by  order  of  the  old  man,  in  consequence  of  Urn 
marquis  havin;;  robbeil  and  murdere<!  an  aK^i»*=^^ 
Another  letter  it>  aUo  produced,  aUdre«»(»ed  to  mii 
the  princes  and  people  of  Chriatendom ;  in  erkid^ 
as  in  the  former  one,  the  chief  of  the  aws  a«giJi3 
assumes  to  himself  all  the  honour  of  the  murder. 
There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  these 
letters  were  forgeries.    The  very  saperacriptsoae 
are  contrary  to  the  oriental  mode.    *'  Lin>pold>> 
duci  AustricB  Vetus  de  Monte  salutcm."   **  V©- 
tus  de  Monte  Priocipibua  Europe  et  omai 
populo  Christlano  ealutem."  The  phraee,  Vetae 
de  Monte,  is  a  mere  Latin  translation  of  IIm 
name   by  wliich  the  chief  of  ilio  n««a<««aj39 
was  known  in  Europe.     His  api>ellatioii  m 
Syria  waa  very  different,  and  consequently,  the 
letters  were  not  translated  from  an  Arabic  or> 
ginal.    The  over  anxiety  expreswd  in  the  lel  trr? 
for  the  exculpation  of  Hichurd,  shows  that  th^y 
were  of  European  manufacture^   **  Et  bene  diei> 
mus  vobis  in  verilate  ;  quod  domlnaa  Ricanlne 
rex  Anglia'  in  hac  Marchisi  morte  nutlam  culpam 
habuiL    Et  qui  propter  hoc  domino  regi  Au^lis 
malum  feoemnt  inju<>te  feoerunt  et  aine  causa. 
Sciatia  pro  eerto  quod  nullum  hominem  hujne 
mundi  pro  mcrcede  atiqnn  vel  pecunia  oocidtmus, 
nisi  prius  malum  nobis  feceriL"  It  is  difficult  tm 
suppose  that  this  chief  would  run  the  rMt  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Christian  power:!  from  a  rrwrs 
love  of  justice,  and  from  a  wish  to  exculpate  a 
monarch  whom  he  neither  knew  nor  regiutied. 
The  cifcular  letter  is  without  date.   The  other 
letter  b  datc<l  in  the  middle  of  September.  Bat 
the  common  European  division  of  time  wa*; 
unknown  to  the  Asiatics,  and  particularly  to  the 
savage  ignorant  assassins.    The  writer  of  the 
letter  in  diceto  thought  to  give  it  probability  by 
dating  it  according  to  tlie  year  of  the  (Jreek^. 
With  the  oriental  modes  be  was  totally  uoao 
quainted.   He  therefore  dates  the  letter  in  the 
year  1505  from  Alexander.    This  year  of  ibe 
JSeleueidii'  torrcspomlH  wiilr  the  year  of  Chrii«t 
1 193.    The  copyist  of  Iho  Ictler  for  Bromton  did 
not  under^nd  this  mode  of  computing  time; 
and,  accordingly,  he  dates  his  letter,  ^*  anno  ab 
Alexandro  papa   quinto."     A  Muhammedan 
prince  dating  his  letters  according  to  pontilicates 
is  somewhat  strange;  and  we  may  pardon  his 
ignorance  of  what  was  passing;  at  luxne.  Pope 
Alexander  died  1  ISl.    Hroiulon,  Diceto,  He- 
mingford,  and  I'rivet,  insert  one  or  both  of  these 
lettm.  But  those  respecUble  historians,  M  atthcw 
Paris  and  Roger  Hoveden,  have  aotaoflbred  them 
to  eorropt  their  wftka. 

Note  (Z.)— Page  170. 
Saladin's  humility  and  generosity  were  the 

princijial  xuhjects  of  praise  amont;  (he  pe.i|»Ic  of 
the  west;  and  hence  the  stories  became  believed, 
that  he  distributed  money  in  charity  among  tbd 
poor  of  every  religious  denomination,  and  that  a 

little  while  before  his  death  he  ordered  hisgtand* 
ard-bearer,  when  his  furjrni!  should  tHkeplac*", 
to  difry  his  wiuUiug  siicel,  tiuspeudcd  from  a 
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lance,  through  Damascat,  and  proclaim, "  Be- 
hold all  that  iSalaJiii,  tll6  gCMl  conqueror  of  the 

E;i>t,  carries  with  him  to  the  t^rave.'*  Dante 
mentions  SataUin,  and  give«  him  a  place  in  the 
division  of  the  lower  regioni  oectipied  by  the 
?rea(e»t  and  wfawflt  pai^an  philosophers  and  poets. 
Deir  Inferno,  canto  iv.  1^:9.  M.  Gin^tien^  wrll 
ob«erve«,  thai  it  was  a  trait  of  remarkable  inde- 
peodenoe  in  Dtnla  lo  Yum  dared  to  place  in 
Elysium  this  tarrible  enemy  of  Chriatiana. 

The  f  tllDwing  are  pleisincj  instanrcs  of  S;il.t- 
diii's  self-coranmnd  and  love  of  justice.  "As 
Bohadio,  the  hietorian,  wee  one  day  exereitins. 
nt  Jerusalem,  his  office  of  judge,  a  decent  old 
m^rrhnnl  tiTuliTcd  him  a  Mil  or  lihcl  of  com- 
plaint, which  he  insisted  ujwn  having  opened. 

*  Who  (My«  Sohadin)  is  your  edvernry  V  *  My 
adversary,*  replies  the  merchant,  •  is  the  sultsn 
himself:  hut  tht'*  isi  lh<»  neat  of  ju-iticr;  a'\)d  wo 
have  heard  that  you  (applying  to  Jiuhadia)  are 
Dot  governed  by  regard  to  pereonc'  Bohadin 
lold  liim  hifl  cause  could  not  be  decided  without 
his  adversary  Hpincr  fif^l  apprised.  The  sultan, 
accordingly,  was  informed  of  the  aflair,  he  sub- 
mitted to  appear,  produced  his  witnc^ises,  and, 
having  justly  defcni'ed  him^irlf  ijaiiicd  the  cause 
Vet  so  little  did  he  resent  this  treatment,  that  ho 
dkmitiiscd  his  antagonist  with  a  rich  garment  and 
a  donation.**  *♦  At  another  time  ^'  ibdiu  was  in 
r.tnijuny  with  hi?;  intirriiUc  fdiri.Ss,  nij'tying 
their  conversation  apart,  the  crowd  being  dis- 
missetl.  when  a  slave  of  Home  Tank  brought  him 

•  petition  in  ht  Imlf  of  some  person  oj>presRcd. 
T*hc  sultan  K.ii<l  th.it  lie  \v;\s  then  fatigued,  and 
wished  the  matter,  whatever  it  was,  might  fur  u 
time  be  deferred.   The  other  did  not  attend  to 
what  was  desired,  but,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
thrust  the  petition  into  ihi-  Hultaii's  Ln\  The 
auttan,  on  tliia,  opening  and  reading  it  once,  du- 
clavod  he  thought  the  petitioner*a  caoae  a  good 
one.    *Let  then  our  sovereign  lord.'  says  the 
other, '  sign  if.'    '  T!u  re  is  no  inkstnnd,'  snys 
the  aultan  (who  being  at  that  time  seated  al  the 
door  of  bli  tent,  rendered  it  tmpoesible  for  any 
one  to  enter).— *  Yon  have  one,'  replies  the  yvu- 
tioner,  *  in  the  inner  part  of  thr*  tent  fwliich 
meant,  as  the  wriler  well  observes,  little  less  than 
bidding  the  prince  go  and  bring  it  htmaelf.)  The 
sultan,  looking  back  and  seeing  the  inksi.iii  i 
l>*  hind  him,  criea  out,  "Goil  help  me!  the  man 
&ay»  true     and  immediately  reached  back  for  it, 
•nd  rigned  the  inatntment.'*— Bohadin's  Life  of 
Saladin,  p.  22,  p.  10,     tr.insl  ttedby  McHarriti 
Phiiologicai  loq^oirieei  chap.  6. 


notei  ere  aa  valaable  as  bis  notes  on  the  Aleiiad. 
Another  obaerrer  of  the  wonderful  seraea  which 

were  passinK'  on  the  world  was  Nicftas.  After 
the  Uist  siege  of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  this 
Grecian  retired  to  Nice,  and  wrote  the  history  of 
his  Cbontiy  firom  the  year  ill  8  to  1 2 1 8.  Of  thi' 
lachrymal  annalist  I  have  read.  aiiJ  shall  refer  to 
Wolfs  edition,  Basil,  1557.  'J'he  lilc  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  by  a  contemporaneout,  bat  anony* 
mnus  author.  It  is  prefixed  to  Huluzius's  edition 
of  the  letters  of  hi«!  Holiness,  and  is  inserted  by 
Muratoi^  in  the  third  volume  of  bis  great  collec- 
tion of  Italian  historians,  p.  486,  Ac.  Some 
letters  or  publiL*  t]es[iatehea  from  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  to  the  Hope,  are  inchided  in  this  life 
and  are  of  great  value.  We  have  no  Venetian 
ryo-witneasee,  hot  I  have  gathereO  aome  ftda 
both  from  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandalo,  it 
the  twelfth  volume  of  Murutori,  and  the  work  of 
Vaolo  iiainusiu.  Du  iiello  Constantinopolitano  e, 
fmperaloribas  Comnenis  per  Galloa  et  VenetU 
K-tttulis.  Venet.  fol.  1635.  The  author  was 
secretary  to  the  council  of  ten,  and  was  ordered 
by  that  assembly  to  write  the  history  of  the 
eventful  war  between  Venice  and  Greece.  Ville- 
h.ir.li)uiir>  work  was  his  foundation,  but  the  ar 
chives  of  the  republic  enahled  him  to  t^ive  a  new 
air  and  colour  to  many  facts,  'i'he  work  on 
Gunther.  on  the  subject  of  the  fifth  crusade,  bae 
been  frequently  referred  to  liy  otlier  wrii'  :  ^»ul 
I  have  not  found  in  this  short  narrative  many 
things  that  ure  not  better  treated  iu  Villehardouin. 
The  Jesuit  Doutrcman's  hi^ry,  entitled  Oon- 
stantinopolis  Pel;,'iea,  has  nnt  filleii  into  ray 
hands.  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  I  am  not  preju- 
diced in  favoor  of  the  biographer  of  Peter,  and  I 
learn  from  Du  Cange.  (hut  the  Jesuit  bad  not 
^een  the  wiirk  of  Ramusio,  or  the  letlen  to  Pope 
innocent  IIL 

Note  (B  b.)  — Page  205. 
The  count  of  ('hampn^ne  ptihli-hed  the  Cru- 
sade iu  a  chanson.    Ho  was  as  serious  about 
the  matter  aa  if  he  bad  beaa  writing  •  aarmon, 
for  he  aajra, 

IHex  ae  laissa  per  nee  en  crota  pener, 
Et  nottfdira  au  jour,  oil  tuit  venront» 

Vos.qui  ma  croj"*  m'  lidates  i  portef^ 
V  os  en  ciez  hi,  odli  angele  sont. 
La  ne  verres,  et  ma  mere  Marie ; 
Et  vos,  par  qui  ii-  n*  li  jainais^  aie 
Deacendez  tuit  en  infer  le  profond. 

CaMon  65,    Poeitira  dii  Hoi  tie  ^Vo- 
varre,  9  vole.,  ISme.  Paris,  1743. 


Note  (A  a.)— Page  173. 
For  the  fourth  crusade,  that  of  the  German 
lords,  our  authorities,  with  tlie  exception  of  Ar- 
nold of  Lubeck,  were  writers  w  hom  I  have  already 
characterized,  and  have  often  quoted.  Our  ma- 
terials for  the  fifth  crusade,  though  few,  arc  valu- 
able. L'Hi'it.nrc  de  la  IVine  dc  Constantinople 
par  le*  Franfais  et  Ics  Venetians,  ccrite  par 
Geoffrey  de  Villehardonin,  marftehal  de  Cham- 
pagne, fol.  edit.  Du  Cange.  The  author  wa^  an 
f»vr-witneKsi    ;ind  te-ilimonv  i.s  uivoii  wiri 

simplicity  and  loicrabic  candour.    l>u  Can^^e'/i  | 

28» 


Thilmud,  liowever,  was  more  of  a  gnllnnt  than 
a  religioQa  man.  Just  before  embarkation  at 

Marseilles  he  consoles  himself  by  writing  a  song* 
or  leaving  iIip  qn<'fn  of  Frnticf  or  some  imairi- 
aury  inislre^s,  and  puts  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin. 

Dame  dee  Ceir,  grane  toine  pmsaans, 
Au  grant  besoig  me  sole?  secarranz, 

De  v(»8  amer  puisne  avoir  droite  flame 
<^nnnd  Dame  perc*  Dame  me  suit  uidanz. 

*  Jl-  |>iirs.  jt!  luu  t6^4Tu.  C'liauson, 
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I  wovM  give  more  ■peeiineni  of  the  poetry 

of  this  count  of  Chompa^rnc,  were  I  not  afraid 
that  my  rratlers  recollect  the  expresBion  of  lio«- 
Euet,  tiiut  the  count  of  Champagne  made  vtrees 
which  he  waefooliah  enoogh  to  publish* 


Note  (C  c.)  — Ptg«  210. 
TH£  CRU8ADJSRS. 

Tboa  Mcsti  my  friend,  of  good  tad  HI 

To  reason,  and  their  bounds  to  kuoWp 
To  us  is  dealt  bj  sovereign  vdl. 
Alone  of  crcatares  herebelovr. 
And  hence,  so  wo  employ  our  paine 
To  do  the  works  whioli  Had  ordainfi 
For  us  his  bounty  bath  prepared, 
Ofpeerlees  price,  a  tttTe  reward* 
I40,  now  the  fruitful  hour  at  hand  I 
To  thee  the  |>reri(iii8  boon  is  given  ; 
For  Puytiiuis  wasnc  the  Udy  L%nd, 
And  spoil  the  heritage  of  hevren. 
Shall  we  eieh  ftilkless  works  behold. 
With  craven  courage  slack  and  coJdt 
How  cisc,  but  to  the  giver's  praise, 
Mtj  we  devote  our  wealth  anddftye! 

Hox-cnusADKn. 
I  read  (hee  right  — lliou  boldest  good, 
To  this  same  lund  I  straight  should  hie. 
And  win  it  beck  with  mtckle  hkiodt 
Kor  gain  one  foot  of  soil  thereby. 
"While  here,  tl*  jocied  and  forlorn, 
My  wife  and  babes  are  left  to  mourn ; 
My  goodly  maoaion  mdely  niarr*d. 
All  trufited  to  my  dogs  to  guard. 
But  I,  fair  comrade,  well  I  wot 
An  ancient  saw,  of  pregnant  wit. 
Doth  bid  us, » Keep  what  we  have  got;" 
And  troth  I  mrrxn  to  follow  it. 
I  cannot  learn  wliat  part  'tis  read. 
That  Christian  folic  ehtll  ao  be  lU  t 
"Who  j5owcih  thus  I  luewdly  goaai^ 
Shall  gather  neught  but  emptinoei. 

CBTTSADES. 

Forth  from  thy  groaning  mother'a  womb^ 
Thoa*  naked  helpless  child,  watt  hroughl; 

You  we,  how  soon  thou  art  iTecotnc 
^taut,  lusty,  lacking  now  lur  nuu^iiu 
Then  aura,  if  wealth  for  heaven  wa  loaa» 
Heaven,  hundred  fold,  that  wealth  leoewa; 

But  Paradise  may  nevrr  hleH« 
I'he  wretch  who  lives  lu  idiciiesa. 

t 

iroir<«BiraAi»BK. 

Howbeit.  my  friend,  of  folk  that  toil, 
An.l  sweat  almost  their  dear  hearts  blood; 
And  ail  their  days  keep  mighty  coil. 
To  keep  aome  atoie  of  thia  world'a  good  $ 
Of  anch,  I  say,  full  oft  from  bome« 
Our  penanre  sent  to  holy  Rome, 
Asturia.  or  1  wot  not  where. 
Nor  what  befalla  the  ceiUfia  then. 


Fve  aeen  e  band  of  gallania  brave. 

To  France  returning  all  forlorn  ; 

Without  or  waiting  wench  or  knave. 

And  naked,  nigh,  us  they  were  born. 

Now  Bure,  it  needa  not  eroaa  tlie  aeae» 

And  play  <»ueh  lo.-iiip:  !>ariu  »4  as  theae; 

Ami  bow  one's  flesh  to  servitude, 

All  for  one's  soul's  immortal  good  I 

I  say,  good  brother.^ao  yon  hold 

Alone  we  purchase  heavenly  bliss: 

For  thi«(  man  must  waste  his  gold, 

And  pass  the  boundless  seaa  for  thie* 

Mow  I  maintain  'tis  far  more  aage. 

In  peace  to  hoM  onc'«  heriiat^c; 

And  there  that  paradise  obtain, 

For  whieh  thou  needa  wilt  creaa  the  maiK 


cnrsADT.n. 
Nay,  now  thy  speech  so  lewdly  sounds, 
I  acaroe  nay  aobar  amiwer  deign : 
Thou  ween'at,  fccaeoih,  with  hawite 

hounds 

To  save  thy  soul,  sans  fleshy  pain : 
Ho#  mneh  of  martyr's  blood  has  (lowed 

To  win  those  seats  of  heaven's  abode  ! 
How  many,  this  world's  joys  foregone. 
And  buried  quick,  in  cloisters  moan  I 

HOK-CRCSADBn. 

Birc,  by  my  fay,  thou  preechcat  well ! 
Thy  woida  are  breve ;  'twere  beat  tlioa  go 

To  yon  seqnesteT'd  silent  cell. 

And  teach  its  lordly  abbot  so  ! 

Tboae  fattening  daana  would  gladly  hear: 

Those  prclatea  needs  mnet  lend  an  ear ; 

Such  men,  be"  sore,  heaven's  laws  fulfil. 
Devoted  to  their  Maker's  will .' 


On  theae  hb  plenteous  gifts  be  showen^ 
While  we  are  told  his  wars  to  wage  ! 
Their  rents  flow  in,  they  dwell  in  bowers. 
Nor,  alonbering,  note  the  tempeat'a  nge. 

Good  faith,  i^ir,  if  the  road  to  heaven 
Be  made  bo  passing  smooth  and  evv-n. 
The  priest  who  changeth,  wii  muei  lack. 
He  ne'er  aball  find  a  readier  track. 

9Fa!f*8  FnhUaux,  voL  li^  p.  S37,  SMi, 
ed.  1796. 

Note  (D  d.)— Papc  214. 
M.  Paris,  6»4.  The  English  were  alluded 
to  by  the  eoont  of  Artois.  The  raaaon  for  the 
supposition  that  they  belonged  to  tho  caudatory 
part  of  mankind,  it  i<»  difficult  to  determine, 
livery  one  knows  that  tliere  was  a  common  story 
in  old  ^mee,  that  aome  of  our  aneeatora,  in  con* 
aeqaence  of  having  treated  disrespectfully  St, 
AugUMtino  the  missionary,  inrurrct!  tlif  puuisb- 
roent  of  wearing  tails  ;  aud  titat  tlie  curse  was 
hereditary.  The  murder  of  Thomas  i  Beckat 
was  another  rea.son  why  our  forefathers  became 
caudati  Dn  r'tinue  (Alexiad,  book  iv.,  p. 
n.)  thinks  thai  an  allusion  is  here  made  to  their 
custom  of  vrearing  shoes  with  long  extended 
points,  sustained  by  chiin!^  of  jjold  and  silver,  or 
atlkeu  strings,  which  were  tied  to  the  knee.  80 
old  a  writer  as  Malmsbury  mentions  this  fop* 
pery.  •*  The  ecdeeiaatiei^''  aaye  Hnme,  < 
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•miitioii  at  diM  omftOMiit,  which,  thejr  Mid, 

was  an  attempt  to  belie  the  Scripture,  where  it 
ia  affirmed,  ttiat  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  hi« 
stature ;  and  they  declaimed  against  it  with 
giBftl  vefaemenee :  naj,  aasembled  some  syndda, 

who  absolutely  condemned  it.  But,  kucIi  are 
the  str;in:,'c  contrailictions  in  human  nature  ! 
tbougii  iiw  clergy,  at  tUut  time,  cuulU  ovcrluru 
ihroDfl^i  aod  bad  aotboritj  to  aend  above  a  mil- 
li<»n  of  men  on  thtir  errand  to  the  deserts  of 
A»ii,  tliey  could  never  prevail  against  theiic  long 
pointed  shoes."  Hume,  History  of  England, 
W>L  i.,  p.  303,  edit.  8vo.  1783.  An  act  of  par- 
liament ill  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  a  subsequent  royal  proclamation,  pro* 
hiWted  these  chains  and  strings,  and  daclared 
that  the  shoes  should  not  extend  two  inches 
beyond  tlie  foot,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 
ahllJings.  The  lashioa  then  ran  tniu  a  contrary 
tfXtMma ;  and,  in  queen  Mary's  days,  a  prohibi- 
tion was  made  of  shoes'  toes  more  than  six 
inches  square.  But  it  is  diiricult  to  ngrtw  with 
Du  Uaoget  that  the  word  caudati"  is  um>U  in 
th*  waae  be  contends  for  by  the  count  d*Artois. 
Long  pointed  eboes  were  in  fitshion  in  France 
as  wdl  nn  in  England  ;  and  in  botli  countries 
clerical  admonition  stayed  the  usual  capricious- 
ntm  of  ladbion.  In  a  atrange  miitara  of  spiri- 
tual and  trifling  matters,  a  council  h«)ld  at  Sens 
about  half  a  century  after  the  proclamation  of 
Edward  IV.,  condemned  Luther  and  pointed 
ahoee.  Da  Cange,  wbo^  id  the  course  of  hie 
ioquiMtive  and  learned  researches,  always  sweeps 
every  thing  both  far  and  near  to  his  subject, 
showtf  that  Tertuilian  and  Hi.  Augubiino 
doebumed  againat  long  and  pointed  ahoes. 
Cicero  (de  Natura  I'eoruni,  i.  29)  monlions 
the  culcei  r^pandi  of  Juno,  and  ErneHti  brings 
ififitaitceti  of  coins  which  prove  the  fact.  On 
the  diffotent*  effeeta  of  clerical  preaching  and 
royal  counsel  aijuinst  n  particular  form  of  dresn, 
the  curious  reader  is  lefeired  to  iiayle,  article 
Coonecte. 

Note  (E  c.)— Page  227. 
The  excessive  simplicity  of  the  monument  of 
Edwnvd  I.,  has  been  supposed  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  body  was  fre- 
quentlv  re-cmbalmed :  and  such  a  tomb  was 
laTourable  to  the  operation.  The  king's  appoint- 
tnont  waa  never  execttled.  «*Tbe  monltlsh 
Chronicles."  says  Walton*  impute  the  crime 
of  witlifioldint;  so  pious  a  legacy  to  ihc  advice 
of  the  king  of  France,  wboxo  daughter  Isabel 
waa  married  to  the  aucoeeding  king.  Butitia 
more  probahte  that  Edward  II.  and  bis  profligate 
minion.  Piers  Gaveston,  dissipated  the  money 
in  their  luxurious  and  expensive  p|easur^s." 
WarloD.  Hiatory  of  BngUah  Poetry,  vd.  i.,  ]>. 
1 06 —  1 03.  In  an  elegy  made  on  the  deatii  of 
Edward  I.,  tha  writer  amkaa  Edward  aay» 

"  Icbe  biqoelh  myn  hirte  aryht. 

That  hit  be  write  at  tni  <levy9. 
Over  the  sea  that  Hue'  he  diht, 
With  foun»core  knyirhte^  al  of  pria, 

*  Unc  of  tiiM  oHkers. 


fn  warn  that  boea  war  mt  wya^ 

Agein  the  hetbene  for  to  fyhte, 
To  Wynne  the  croize  that  low  bys. 
My  htii  >cholde  gef  Ihet  y  mybte.'^ 

The  elegist  then  proceeds: 

Kyiitf  of  France  !  thou  hevedust  sunD^* 
That  thou  the  counsail  woldest  fonde^ 
To  iattet  the  wille  of  kyng  Edward, 
To  wend  to  the  holi  londe ; 
Tliet  oar  kynge  hede  take  un  honJo, 
AU  Engelaod  to  zemet  and  wysse,§ 
To  wanden  in  to  the  boli  londe; 
To  wynnea  na  bevaicha  bUaae* 

The  meaaenger  to  the  Pope  com 
And  seyede  that  our  kyng  was 
Y«  n'.vnc  !:ond  the  lettre  he  nOID|| 
y  WIS  his  liertc  wesful  grct; 
The  Pope  himaaif  the  lettre  redde, 
And  spec  a  word  of  gret  honour. 
"Alus,"  he  scid,  *' is  Edward  ded  ? 
Of  Christendome  he  her  the  flour.'* 

The  Pope  in  to  chanmhre  wcndc, 
For  dole  ne  inihte  lie  i^pake  na  more  % 
And  alter  cardinalea  he  aenda 
That  muchc  couthcn  of  Cbiiataa  loiai* 
Both  the  \      \  ant  eke  themoffO 
Bed  hem  both  red  ant  synge ; 
Great  daol  n»e^  myhta  aa  thore,ff 
Many  mon  ia  bonda  wmga. 

The  Pope  of  Paytaia  atod  at  ia  niMM 

With  fnl  gret  aolempnete 

Ther  me  contt  the  Fonle  bliMM!; 
**  Kyng  Edward,  honoured  thou  be ; 
Ood  love  thy  aona  come  after  tboi 
Bringe  to  enda  that  thou  haat  bygOUM^ 

The  holy  crois  ymnile  of  tre 

iSo  fain  Liiou  <.voltj€i»i  hit  have  ywotioe. 

"  Jerusalem,  thou  hast  ilora 

'i'he  floure  of  all  cbivatrie^ 

Now  kyng  Edward  iivctb  na  mon^ 

Atus,  that  he  yet  shulde  deye  ! 

He  wi)l  If  ha  rered  up  full  hev^e 

Our  bauaert$  that  bulih  bruhl  to  grounde; 

Wei  longewa  may  clepa^l  and  eria^ 

Er  w«  Boch  a  kyng  have  y  Ibuiida.'* 

It  is  said  that  Robert  Bruce,  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, exclaimed  that  he  had  formerly  made  a 
i  vow  tlial  if  hi^  wara  slmuld  end  favourably,  he 
would  go  and  fight  the  eneuties  of  Jesus  C/hnst. 
But  aa  bia  Ttfe  had  been  spent  in-  contests  with 
England,  he  could  not  accomplish  what  ha 
wished,  and  I.e  wuuM  »end  fiis  IhmtI  in  the 
stead  of  his  body  to  fultii  bis  vow.  Lord  James 
Douglas  then  promised  upon  bia  knighthood  to 
bear  tba  heart  to  the*  holy  wpulchre,  proclaiming 
at  every  principal  place  on  his  journey  that  he 
bore  the  heart  ot  king  Kohvt  of  Scotland. 
Pioiaaart,  vol.  L,  p.  48,  dkc  The  king  died ;  bia 
friend  anbalmad  bia  ramainai  pvt  tha  baait  failo 
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*  silver  caskot.  and  commenced  his  joaraey.  He 
went  into  Spam,  an  J  was  killed  fighting'  wilh 
the  inliilcla-.  The  issue  is  thus  told  by  Barbour* 

Sum  oil' tile  lord  Dowglass'  men, 
That  thair  lord  dedc  has  fund^n  tbcrO| 
Yeid  Weill  tier  wottdfordule  and  wa, 
Lang  quhill  our  liym  thai  sorowit  s<A  ii. 
And  syne  wiiii  great  dulc  liarnc  hvm  bar : 
The  king's  hart  half  thai  fund>  n  thar, 
And  tliat  hame  with  thium  baflfthai  tane. 

The  Jimcf,  vol.  3.  p.  174. 
Piukertou*s  Edition. 
The  heart  of  Brace  was  deposited  at  Melros. 

Note  (F  f.)— Page  234. 

Parmi  les  nombreuttea  recberchcs  qu'on  a 
fatteade  nos  joars,  pour  d6oouvrir  si  les  Tem- 
pUen  avaient  un  secret  et  t^uel  4tait  oe  secret, 
il  a  ttt  prc-ente  lo  pystcmc  quo  les  Tem- 
pliers  avaieut  dcs  opinioDa  UuosLico-Maoicbeen* 
oes  et  que  Tidote  qu'on  lea  aceunit  d*ad4»rar 
^tait  Qne  figure  BArpoM£TiQ,cxy  mot  difficile 
ou  peut-ctrc  impossilile  d  cxpliqucr. 

line  observation  trcs  simple  suiUra  pour  rea- 
veraer  oe  ayst^me  et  r^foter  r^raditioik  dont  on 
«  Uich6  dc  Tappuycr. 

Dahs  la  deposition  dc  deux  temoins  entendus 
a  Carcassonne,  qui  parient  de  Fiukua  Baffo- 
Mnri,<l  est  ^tident  qve  e'est  par  line  faote  d'or- 
thographc  ou  de  prononctation  que  cc  mot  est 
ainsi  i:crit,  au  lieu  dc  Mahomet:',  mh  qu'alors 
dttiis  le»  provinces  du  midi,  on  pronongai  ainsi 
le  nom  de  Mahomet,  aoit  que  lo  copiste  ait  *6crit 
jicr  erreur  iilrij^ome/f\  comme  il  a  ^crit  en  m^me 
temps  asorare  pour  adornrt;  •  ct  oe  qui  doit  ne 
iaLiser  aucun  doute  a  cct  cgard,  c*cst  que  lo 
eeeond  t£moin  pretend  qp*on  lol  fit  prononeer  t 
a.K£A,  mot  des  8arra?iiis,  dil-il,  quidgnifio  Dieu. 

EnQn,  on  rostera  coiivaincu  que  les  inquisi* 
leurs  ont  voulu  fairo  avouer  aux  temoins  que  les 
Templiera  rendaient  un  eulte  &  Mahomet,  et  que 
cc  mot  no  s'applique  qu'a  Mahomet,  si  Ton  sc 
aouvient  que  run  dcs  ti.'inoin!«  ententlus  a  Flo- 
rence, pretend  qu'eii  lui  montraiit  I'idole,  on  iui 
diaait:  **  Void  votce  Dieu  et  votie '  Mahomet.' 

BcesDXUt  TISTEB  et  VESTRR  MaBU.MET." 

Rajftuuardf  p.  301.  Appendix. 


Note  (G  g.)-.Page  245. 
Some  of  the  beat  witmsaes  for  the  history  of 

the  middle  a?C8  affirm,  that,  Beduced  hy  the 
prej^hing  of  fanatics,  the  children  ot  France  and 
Germany,  about  the  year  1213,  lUuught  lbem> 
selves  authorized  by  Heaven  to  attempt  the  tea* 
cue  of  the  Kppulchrc,  and  ran  abotu  the  country, 
crying.  "Lord  Jesus  Christ,  restore  thy  cross  to 
us."  Boys  and  girls  stole  from  their  homes,  no 
bolts,  no  bars,  no  fear  of  fathers  or  love  of  mo- 
thers, could  hold  them  hack,"  and  the  number 
of  youthful  converts  was  thirty  thousand.  7'hey 
were  organized  by  some  fanatical  wretches,  one 
of  whom  was  taken  and  handed  at  Cologne. 
The  children  drove  down  France,  crossed  the 
Alps, and  those  who  snrrived  thirst,  hunger, and 
heat,  preaented  thenueltea  al  the  gat^  of  the 
sea-ports  of  1 1  ul y  and  the  sostb  of  Franee.  Many 
were  driven  l)ai:k  to  their  homes ;  but  seven  large 
sbips  full  of  them  went  from  ManeiUes ;  two  of 
the  Tesaels  were  wrecked  on  the  isle  of  ^  Pelert 
the  rest  of  the  ships  went  to  Bugia  and  Alex- 
andria,  and  the  masters  sold  the  children  to 
f^lavory.  These  singular  events  are  mentioned 
by  lour  eontemporary  writers.  1.  Alberie»  nxnik 
of  Trois  Fontaines,  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  459, 
edit.  Leibnitz.  2.  Godfrey  of  &*t.  Painalcon,  in 
his  Annals,  p.  381,  in  the  lirst  vol.  of  Frebcr, 
Rer  Germ.  Scripw  edit.  Struve.  The  editor  dteo 
in  his  margin,  a  Belgic  chronicle  as  a  testimony, 
which  I  have  not  peen.  '.i.  Picard,  bishop  of 
Cremqtia,  in  Muratori,  Ker.  Ital.  Scrip,  vii. 
p.  62^.  4.  M.  Pftrls,  p.  204.  Roger  Baeoa, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  itie  thirteenth 
century,  thus  speaks  of  the  crus  ide  of  children  : 
"  Forsun  vidislis  ant  audistis  pro  cerio  quod 
pueri  de  regno  Francis  aemel  occorrebant  in 
iiifliiila  inultitudiiie  p.)st  quondam  mali^niim 
hoiniticin,  ita  ({uod  uec  a  putribuK,  nec  a  nmtri- 
buri,  nec  umlci^  palcraut  dctincri,  ct  posili  sunt 
in  navibus  etSaracenis  redditi,  etnon  sum  adhoe 
G4  anni.  Opus  Miijus,  p.  e53.  Honest  Fuller 
says,  ''this  Crusade  was  done  by  the  instinct  of 
the  devil,  who,  as  it  were,  desired  a  cordial  of 
children's  blood,  to  comfort  his  weak  stomach* 
lonj  cloyed  wilh  murdering  of  men."  Hiitory 
of  the  Holy  War,  book  iii.,  chap.  xxir. 


In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  History  tlie  iollowing  Geaealogical  Tables  are 
annexed* 

t.  The  Latin  Kings  of  Jerusalem. 
2*  Princes  of  Antioch. 

3.  Counts  of  Tripoli. 

4.  Counts  of  Edessa. 
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Abelard,  his  character  eontraited  with  huiooo- 

ternporary  HL  Bernard,  119. 
•f  er«,  aiege  <<  158.   Arrival  of  the  Vogliah  at, 

188.    Surrender  to  the  Fiench  and  English, 

160.     E  inppror  Frederic  11.  •ail'*  to.  203. 

Arrival  ut  itio  French  at,  under  Louis  iX.  iTi. 

LMt  eiega  of.  St6. 
Adhem  ir.  Bishop  of  Puj,  firat  solicits  a  cross 

from  Che  Po[)o,  '29.    Hi^  heroism  at  (he  battle 

of  Antiocb,  75.    Hio  death,  78. 
Jilbara^  the  talty  of,  carried  bj  aamilt,  78. 
Jtleppo,  Joaeelyn  do  Courteaay  not  a  eafMiYe 

to,  188. 

tMitaeiutf  Emperor  of  Conatantinople,  bis  treach* 
ery,  52.  Interview  of  the  crtiaadiog  dliob 
with,  63.    Abandons  his  alties,  72. 

AUxiu9,  second  Emperor  of  Cpostantiooplej 
murdered  by  hit  uncle,  177. 

^tlexiuM,  son  of  the  onperor  Isaac,  arrivee  at 
Zara,  i7S?.  Acrompanir-;  the  French  and 
VenetiaHB  to  CoDsiaounoplo,  178,  Exhi- 
bited by  ihem  to  tha  people,  179.  dhaiea 
the  empire  with  hif  fiither,  180.  b  dis- 
united from  his  faUipr,  IRl.  Is  immured 
in  a  dungeon,  182.    Is  murdered,  isa. 

Mit0H,  Mr.,  qaotation  from.   Note  I. 

Alexander,  Pope  III.  endeavoura  to  failore 
peace  to  the  reli^ioufi  orders,  145. 

Almeric,  death  and  character  oC  136. 

«8aM{^.  ito  atala  from  tho  ninth  to  tha  ofatanth 
century,  c.  BcbelUoa  at»  quallad  by  Bohe- 
mond,  4.5. 

Jntioch,  arrival  of  the  Latins  at,  61.  Invest- 
ment of.  61,  Takan  by  atratagem,  68. 
Battle  of.  75.  Pestilence  at,  78.  Afliiirs  of, 
98.  Arrival  of  the  French  at,  12.5.  His- 
tory  of,  after  the  second  crusade,  142. 
Hifltory  of,  819.  Taltan  by  tha  Egyptiana.  819 

Apamen,  fortress  of,  yields  to  Nouraddin,  148. 

Armour,  mail,  4i),  and  note  E. 

Artm$,  oooDt  of,  his  impetuosity  at  Massoura, 
213. 

AmttUl,  r'liplain  of  Raymond,  his  character,  81. 
Exhorts  the  Croises  to  virtue,  86.  Wisbeato 
obtain  the  bishopric  of  Bethlehem,  89. 

Athmoun  ennu\,  the  French  IWiabifl  to  crow,  71? 

Atcalon^  battle  -  f,  1*29.  , 

jitia  Mintr,  hwiury  of,  20. 

Antut,  mareh  of  tba  Croiaaa  to^  160.  De- 
feat of  Saladin  at.  161. 

Bacon,  Lonl,  h'ln  opinion  of  the  cmsades,  243. 

JBoj-Art wan,  governor  of  Antioch,  his  death,  70. 

BulduCt  lord  of  tba  fortraas  of  Saroeeat.  69. 

MaUhnn,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  38. 
His  expedition  into  Ei^ypt,  5ti,  VV.ir  be- 
tween htm  and  Tancred,  67.  Becomes 
lonl  of  Bdaaaa,  69.  Soeoaada  Godfrey  as 
king  of  Jerusulern,  91.    Diaa  in  Egypt,  91. 

Bearrt,  (laston  of,  St. 

Buld\i)in  11.  hi«  death  and  character,  92. 

Baldwin  III.  hie  death,  199. 

Bald-win  IV.  or  the  heper,  his  diapoahioo  of  bis 
kingdom,  145.     Hi<i  death,  145. 

Bayle,  HMouuon  from,  144;  234, 

BartheUmi,  Peter,  eontrivea  the  fraad  of  the 
Stiered  I.atii*-.  73     Perishes  10  uodergoing 
the  trial  I  ol  ordeal  by  fire,  81. 
24 


Bernards  St.  preacbor  of  the  aecoad  cnaaada» 

his  eharaeter,  119. 
Berrington,  Mr.,  quotation  ftom,  850,nolab 

ntondci  r/  -  A\:si<:  Kichard  the rifBl'a  Blinatnl. 

discovers  bis  lord,  note  X. 
Bibartt  attempts  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  but 

his  fleet  is  dtaperaed,  22U. 
Baasitet,  hits  character  of  the  CoOBt  Of  ChaOH 

pagne'it  peotry,  note  B  b. 
M^km^nd,  Prtaca  of  Tarentom,  hia  character, 

44.    Means  by  which  the  Kmperor  Alexioa 

gains  his  homage.  IG.    Return.'^  to  Italy,  99* 
Burke»  quuuiioa  from,  14.1,  note,  256. 
CoiialM'Mi  of  tha  Croiaea,  79. 
Ctrnterburg,  Baldwin,  archbishop  of,  accompa^ 

nies  a  crusade,  151.    Dies  of  gnaf  at  thafifO- 

fligacy  ol  Itie  Orutscs,  154. 
Cain,  Hugh  of  Ceaaiaa  and  GaoiTmy  Folk  aant 

to,  by  Aimeric,  131. 
Celenline  111.  i'«if»n,  prnfnofcg  a crusadc,  170. 
Chaucer,  quwl^Uoii  Iroui,  :^;iU,  note. 

VkatUUtm,  Hegioaid  de,  marriea  CooataMia, 

widow  of  Kaymund,  142.   la  tafcao  priaonar 

and  sent  to  Aleppo,  142.  >, 
Cicero,  quotation  Iruui,  li>3,  note. 
CltUrwtuxt  moniatary  o^  Ibandad  by  SL  Btt* 

nard,  1  19. 

C/ermo/i^, council  of,  25. 

Church  establishment  of  Jerusalem,  1 04. 

Conrad  111.  feSroperor  of  Uennany,  prev^lad  on 

by  the  preaching^  of  8u  Bernard  to  undertake 

a  crusade,  121.    Passes  into  Aaia,  123.  Ko- 

tama  to  Europe,  126. 
Conttance,  peace  of,  eatabliahea  tha  indapaop 

pendence  of  the  northern  ^^tates  uf  Italy,  255. 
CoH9tantitfpie,  march  of  the  Italians  to,  46. 

Politicaof,  177.   The  Croises  sails  to,  178. 

Their  astoniahment  at  iu  grandeur,  178. 

A  Hack  and  siege  of  the  city,  179.  TakaOt 

l&i.    backof,  1B4.  • 
C9r»aaHon^  forma  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  1 03. 
Clement  V.,  Pope,  commands  an  inquiry  into 

the  conduct  of  the  'I'etoplafa,  8d8.    Uolda  a 

council  at  Vienna,  238. 
Cewrcon,  lie,  preacher  of  the  aizth  crusade,  hia 

character,  193. 
C(H^r/t  /ia  //.  .I,)s(  <-Iyn  de,  Prince  of  Bdosaa,  100. 
Conrtenuiji,  the  taiuily  ol,  10 1,  note. 
Crast,  the,  a  sign  of  tboae  who  engaged  in  the 

boiy  war,  29.  Manner  of  wearing,  and  mate* 

rials,  29.  ridtr. 

Cruitu'if  ot  children,  nolo  G  g. 

CruHidett  the  consequences  of.  848.  Their 
poliey  and  justice,  -l  i-l  Eiiroura<?ed  san* 
fjuimiry  farjulii  ihih,  213,  A  uucmeiited  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  246.  Did  not  reduce 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  849.  Did  not 
greatly  promote  the  revival  of  learning,  250. 
Were  not  favonrithle  to  civil  liberty,  Su6. 
Crimes*  ol  the  tJru-i  tdi  r-..  pus^iai. 

Cyprut,  subjugation  of,  hy.KlcbanI  I.,  167. 

J)  .limber: ,  patriarch  of  JerUHaiem.  99. 

Dulmati.i.  Kicliiid  I.  biKfs  in,  If'iO. 

Damascus,  »icgr  jf,  by  the  CruiKea,  I  ZI).  Their 
di«mracsful  failure,  186. 
i  Daimcnti,  Mie_n>  of,  197*  Sttrraodera  to  the 
j  ^  Museimans,  200.  % 
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JDanUulo,  Henr^,  Doge  of  Venice,  174. 
'Dante,  quotation  from,  241 ;  8S7,  note. 

Debtw  ami  cnditort,  laws  of  Iho  kbgdom  of 
Jerusalem  concerning,  107, 

JHetuc  el  volt,  first  the  watchword  of  the  Cm- 
ndttv,  28,  nolo. 

D''Avetnet,  Jamet  do^  pwiibti  ■!  the  botlto  of 
Azntus,  161. 

DoryUcum,  battle  of,  54. 

Draytm,  qnotatioD  from,  not*  K. 

Dunlop't  Uialoiy  of  Fktion,  qvotatioii  fiom, 
253,  note.  • 

JhtraxzOf  Bohemond  lands  at,  99. 

JD'«fM«ne«,  Walter,  occupies  Mt  G^timI,  196. 

JSietta,  history  of.  100.    Fall  of,  102. 

Efhcard,  Prince,  afterwards  Edward  I.  of 
England,  departs  for  the  Holy  Land,  222. 
Panea  the  vUiter  in  SieUy,  SIS.  Arrival  at 
Acre.  22?.  Captures  Nuzarrth,  222.  His 
cruelttcii  there,  222.  Assassinated  by  order 
of  the  (ioveruor  of  Jall'a,  222.*  Is  restored 
40  hoaHb,  SSflL  Makes  peace  with  the  Mam^- 
lukee,  223.    Returns  to  England,  223. 

FJ'-ar,»yu,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  her  conjugal 
alkciion  not  authenticated  by  ancient  histo 
nana,  SS3,  note. 

Eleanora  of  Ouienne,  bar  gallantriea  at  Antioch, 
126. 

Ellis,  Mr.,  quotation  from,  157,  nolo. 

Egypt,  politics  of,  130. 

Eu genius  III.,  Popa»  lavoon  the  aacond  Cro- 

sade,  120. 
Eutycliet,  heresy  of,  189* 
iBr«x,  the  IwtMaa  o(  baooinet  a  flef  of  die 

tins,  80. 

Fatimite*,  termination  of  their^power  in  Egypt, 
185. 

FUury,  Cardinal,  quotation  from,  243. 

Frederic  ifardaroMo,  hia  letter  toSaladin,  151. 
His  death,  152. 

Frederic  II.,  Bmperor  of  Oennany,  marriea 
Violante,  the  heiress  of  Jertisalem,  201.  Sails 
to  Acre,  202.  His  friond<?hip  with  (he  Musel- 
mans,  2U2.  His  quarrels  with  tlio  Pope,  2U2. 
Advantageone  reaalta  Of  hb  eniaade,  808.  fa 
crowned  king  of  Jemaalem,  804.  Returns  to 
Europe,  204. 

Fire,  Grecian,  213,  note. 

Fulk,  pfoaeher  of  the  fifth  eniaade^  hia  eiiarae* 
ter,  173. 

Fulbert  of  Chftrtres,  lays  waste  the  dominions 

of  the  Ortokites,  GO. 
OuhtdOt  aiege  of,  raiaed,  80. 
Gaza,  taken  from  the  Christians  by  Saladill,  184. 
Cihhnn,  censure  of,  121,  note, 
Gernrd,  lord  of  Sidon,  129. 
G/af»vt7the  josticiary  imprieoned;  olvtains  his 

liberty  on  condition  of  going  to  the  holy 

wars,  150. 

Godeachal,  a  German  priest,  leads  the  first 
divitton  of  the  EoropMn  mob,  34. 

G'iftfr>'i/  r,f  Jhniilton,  Diikr  of  Lorraine,  history 
and  character  of,  36.  His  march  through 
Hungary,  38.  His  heroiiiro  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  liis  cruelty,  87.  His  piety, 
Kl.  ctMi  the  firat  king  of  Jeroaalem,  90. 
His  deafl,  90. 


Gonat09,  a  tower  so  called,  from  ita  ainuUtoifii 

to  a  bent  knee,  61. 
Qregwjf  VII.,  W^pe,  hb  wiah  eoDeeiDing  Ae 

eastern  world.  20. 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  excommunicates  the  Em- 
peror Ftederie  II.,  SOS. 

Guibvti,  the  historian,  his  character,  note  C 

Henrtf,  Kinc:  of  Jerusalem,  death  of,  172. 

Benry  H.,  King  of  England,  promokets  a  cra> 
aade,  140. 

Benry  IV.,  Kirn;  of  England,  wMiae  toievhe 

a  crusade,  229. 

Zfenr^  V.,  of  Englami,  230. 

Bercuke,  atatoe  at  Goaatantineple^  188.  De- 
stroyed by  the  Latins,  186. 

Honorhn-,  Po[)e.  bestows  on  the  Teoiplan  the 
insignia  of  tiieir  order,  1  \  7. 

Boefiitallert,  or  Knighta  of  BL  John,  origin  of, 
17,  Divided  into  three  cIa8J»e«,  1 14.  f'arther 
division  into  the  language  of  Europe,  116. 
Their  war  with  the  Templars,  218.  Theii 
hiatory  after  the  loes  of  Acre  balmoifB  to  the 
general  history  of  Euro|ie,  838.  Aie  eofK 
pressed  in  England,  232. 

Huffh^  Count  of  Vermandois,  his  character,  39. 
Hia  desertion  from  the  aimy  of  the  Cfoiaea,  77« 

Hu7ne,  quotation  from,  notr. 

i/un^ar^,  destruction  of  Godeschal's  mob  in,  84. 
March  of  Godfrey  through  ,'34. 

Hakem,  his  wanlMi  craelty  totraide  the  ChiiiK 
tians,  19. 

Harun  al  Raschid,  18. 

/nneeenf  IIL,  Pope,  instigatea  eeraaade,  192. 

iwoetni  VIII.,  Pope,  endeavonietoanjiiMeaathe 
order  of  St.  Lazarus,  231 . 

leabellHf  wife  of  Almcric,  173. 

Mii^encet  to  dioee  who  took  the  eroaa,  St. 

Isaac  JingeluBt  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Ooil> 
stantinoplc,  177.  I»  deposed  and  imprisoned, 
177.    Is  restored,  180.    Dies  of  t^or,  1 82. 

/tone,  Bjttg  of  Cyprus,  taken  captive  by  Ri- 
chard Cceor  de  IJon,  157. 

Jaffa,  massacre  of  the  Germane  at,  172.  UeiO* 
ism  of  Richard  I.  at,  161. 

Jericho,  retreat  of  the  Tnrka  to,  188. 

Jejmsalem,  pilgrimage  of  Peter  the  Hermit  to,  28, 
March  ol  th«'  (l^roiscs  tnwnrds,  80.  TheCrotsM 
iinst  view  of,  82.  Iiivciitcd  by  the  Croises,  83. 
Taken,  80.   Reeaptared  by  Saladin,  141. 

Johtisou,  Dr.,  hh  opinion  of  thejoatieeaad  poBcj 

of  the  rrw=ados  243,  note. 
Joiuon,  iicii,  quotation  from,  1C7,  uoto. 
JtNin,  qnotatioQ  from,  note  M. 
A'arar,  thn  fortress  of,  surrenderpd,  220. 
K'crb'jcfa,  Emir  of  Moaul,  70.    is  defeated  at 

Antioch.  76. 
Kwt^n  considers  its  foes  as  theeneniieaofChid,18. 

KLozzcr,  the  plnins  of.  1.3. 

Koratmiaut  gain  the  holy  Sepulchre  from  ibe 
Latins  and  devastate  Palestine,  207.  Are  de- 
feated and  dispersed,  208. 

Liiteran.  fourth  council  of,  193. 

Lance,  the  iSacred,  fraud  of,  74. 

Lazanit,  St.,  order  of,  117.  The  hospital  4^ ths 
orde r  destroy ed ,  2 :3 1 .  Tbeorder  su ppressed,  891* 

Learning,  revival  of,  not  promoted  bgr  thacm* 
sades,  250. 
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Letoldut  of  Toari»7  fini  leapt  on  the  ibrtifica- 
tiotu  of  Jerawlem,  86* 

Legnanu^  baitle  of,  25$* 

liouit  VII.  of  France,  encourages  a  holy  war,  ] 
251.  CoHectB  his  forces  at  Mayence,  121. 
Ivopai  rs  to  Coiwtaiitinople  and  balUlbero,  ISA. 
Uniten  hiti  forces  with  Conrad,  and  marches  to 
the  Holy  Land.  124.  Etnb.irks  for  Antitich, 
125.  Arrives  there,  125.  Hi<>  lirameM,  125. 
The  craaade  ia  diverted  from  ita  origind  ob- 
ject, 125.    He  returns  to  Europe,  126. 

Louis  IX.,  ofFranre,  lakes  ihe  cross,  209.  Ar- 
rives in  the  Holy  Liiud,  210.  Is  takeQ  pri- 
aoner,  S15.  Is  ransomed,  S16.  Beturaa  to 
rrance.  217.  Prcpuri-.s  for  a  second  crusade. 
'2'20.  Departs  for  the  Holy  Land,  221.  Lands 
at  i  uuis,  and  dieti  there,  222. 

Lutiynant  Qray  de.  King  of  JenuMlemt  180. 
His  cause  espoused  by  BidMld  I.,  159. 

Lym»y  cuuncii  at.  209. 

Longetpee,  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  198. 
His  courage,  214.  Perisheaat  Maaaoura,  214. 

Mcihafla/i,  l\\c  Island  of,  the  flfflMintliftlMaftm 

the  Egyptian  Delta,  132. 
JhUkSkah,  SI. 

Mattevilie  assaulted  by  the  moll  under  Polei  the 

Hermit  and  taken,  32. 
MaUatburxft  Wilham  of,  tbe  hiatorian,  his  cha> 

i«cier,note  B. 
Manuel,  Emperor  of  GoOftantinople,  receives 

Loois  Vil.  mod  hia  army  with  outward  reapect, 

IS3. 

Manattett  Richaid  Cosur  de  Lion  ambaiiia  from, 

165. 

Maffrnee,  massacre  of  the  Jews  at,  35.  The 

reoiiczvous  of  the  French  crusaders,  12). 
Matwura,  dreadful  eventa  in,  814. 

Michnelitt  quotation  from,  note,  15;  153,  note. 

MUioH,  quotation  from,  no»e  A  ;  'Z2H.  2lfi,  256. 

Mulait  JsLtncs  tie,  Ma«»ler  ol  tiic  i  cjupiurs,  exe- 
cuted at  Paris,  S33. 

Monmonfh,  Harry,  deolaros  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
Christiana  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
880. 

Muthadit  the  Falimite  ealiph»  aends  an  emliBBiy 

to  the  Latins,  61. 

Mttrizuple  becomes  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
188.   Flies  from  the  city,  184. 

M»ra  beaieged  by  the  Croises,  79.  Cannibal- 
Jam  of  the  Croises  thm,  79.  The  town  taken 
by  Bubemond,  79. 

AVuareM  captnted  by  Prince  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, 222. 

^ice,  capture  of.  h\, 

Mcholat  IV.,  Pope,  endeavours  to  renew  the 

croaades,  836.  * 
<^cetut,  the  Grecian  historian,  anecdote  of,  184. 
•^^i<a,  the  town  of,  failure  of  Peter  the  Hermit's 

attack  on,  33.  * 
•V</«.  ita  overflow  impedes  the  msfch  of  the 

Croi»e*,  130. 

J\iotI:Tr,ni(litn,,  213,  note. 

Mtrt/uimpiQUf  assembly  of  English  barona  at, 
800. 

Actirri/,//,/,  hi*  death  and  chnrMter,  180. 
Orange,  bishop  of.  47. 

Oit^ieidet,  ^oH9t}»son  of  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
00. 


Ojficen  of  state  in  the  kingdom  of  Jeruaalem,  104. 
Orante*,  the  river,  00. 

Ptilmcr,  dreas  of,  note  A. 

ra'r::t:ne,  or  the  Holy  Land,  its  successive  mas- 
ters, 13.  Pilgrimages  to,  14.  Events  in,  after 
the  loss  of  lenisalem,  30.  Eflbeti  of  the  fifth 
crusade  on,  193.  Royal  controvcri>ic<i  in,  204. 
State  of.  after  the  eighth  emsade,  818.  Total 

loss  ol,  '^26. 

PaHteratet,  a  prinee  of  Aimsnli,  68. 

Peluaium  besieged,  130.    Evacuated,  180. 
Petrarch,  quotation  from,  218,  note. 
Pilgrimage$,  causes  and  practice  of,  14.  Ao 
counted  criminal  by  eome  of  tfie  leaders  of  Iho 

church,  15.  Esteemed  particularly  dnn;^eroua 
for  women,  15.  Their  connexion  with  com* 
mcrcc,  16. 

Peievt  the  Hennit,  preadier  of  the  first  crusade, 

bis  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  'i^.    His  charac- 
ter, 23.  Success  of  his  preaching,  24.  Leads 
a  division  of  the  populace  towards  the  Holy 
Land,  32.   Ita  destruction  in  Bithynia,  84. 
Hi?  cmbawiy  to  the  Pcrsi.ui^,  71.   He  is  recog- 
nized after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  07.  His 
fate  uncertain,  87,  note. 
Pfurouzf  hia  treacheiy  at  Antiodi,  60. 
Philip  Auguttuit,  kin^  of  France,  takes  the 
crosa,  149.    Keaches  Palestine,  153.  His 
dinension  with  Richaid  of  England,  100» 
Returns  to  France,  160. 
Placentia,  council  of.  5f>. 
PrateUea,  William  de,  his  presence  of  mind,  161* 
Privilrgi^a  granted  thiOBO  who  took  the  crass,  89. 
Bamuta,  Richard  I.  advances  to,  108.  Fnll 

back  on,  1C2.    Retires  from,  162. 
Jiatiabon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  (jrermans  in  the 

second  craaade,  181. 
Raynouard,  quotation  from,  note  F  f. 
Ravtnnnr!  nmut  of  Tholou'se.  hi«  charr^eter,  47. 
'i'akcsa  quaiiUud  uuih  ot  luuliy  to  the  emperor 
Alexins.  48.   Attacks  the  tower  of  Gonatos, 
in  conjunction  with  Adhemar,  51.  Appointed 
to  fetch  the  Sacred  Lance,  74.    His  treach- 
ery, 61.    Encamps  on  Mount  8ion  at  the 
aiege  of  Jerusalem,  84.   IKee  in  PalesUoe,  97. 
Richard  Cacnr  dc  JAun,  or  RichartT  I.  of  En?- 
Itind,  receives  the  stalTand  scrip  at  Tours,  151. 
i:imbarks   from   Mdrscilies,  155.  Reacbea 
Naples,  155.    Goes  to  Saleraum,  155.  Aiw 

riven  in  Sirily,  156.  Ucpnrt??  f)r  Cyprus,- 
157.  iSubjugates  Cyprus  and  marries  Beren- 
garia,  157.  Sails  from  Cyprua,  157.  Ar- 
rives St  Acre,  158.  Hia  Heroiam  there,  158. 
.\T;»rcheM  from  Acre  to  Azotus,  «ftt1  tlffef\ta 
tSaladin  there,  161.  Marches  to  Julia,  161, 
Advan<^a  to  Ramula,  103.  Falls  hack  on 
Ascalon,  !63.*  Advances  towards  Jerusalem, 
163.  Ixetirefi  from  thence  to  Jalfa,  164.  His 
heroism  there,  1 65.  Concludes  a  peace  with 
Saladio,  105.  Leaves  the  Holy  Land,  100. 
Lands  in  Dalmatia,  166.  Ts  taken  prisoner, 
167.  His  trial  at  Worma,  108.  Ketocni  to 
EngUnd.  169. 
Richard^  eart  of  ComwatI,  nndertakes  •  crosade, 
206.     Embarks  for  the  Holy  Land,  207. 

irehcs  to  Jaffa,  207.    Redeems  the  holy 
sepulchre,  207.    Returns  to  Europe.  207. 
ila6rpf,dnke  of  Normandy,  his  character,  89« 
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JRebert,  count  of  Flanders,  hia  character,  39. 
M^hert  of  Pafk  msU  himMlf  on  tiM  throne  of 

the  emperor  Alexius,  43.  Ig  ibin  at  tho 
battle  of  Dor}louin.  43,  note. 

Hemaucet,  the  cruiiadeit  gave  birib  to  few,  262. 

JfMta  aMaolted  by  the  enmderi,  191. 

Suh  rnum,  Kicharil  I.  trocs  to,  1.55. 

tSaladtn^  lord  o(  Egypt,  135.  Kesoh'cs  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Latins,  137.  Defeatt^  them 
at  TilMrias,  139.  Pohmmo  Aere,  JltTa, 
Ceaarea,  and  Beritus,  140. — Kccaptures  Jero- 
salem,  141.  Permit*  tclurtanily  the  capitn- 
laUoil  of  Acre  to  the  French  and  Engliih, 
159.  Ii  defeated  by  Riebaid  at  Asotaa,  161. 
Marcht-s  to  Jaffn  to  encounter  Richard.  1G5. 
Coodudet  a  peace  with  him,  1 65.  Hia  death 
and  character,  169,  and  noteZ. 

Salattin,  titha,  149. 

Saliadury,  bishop  of,  areompanies  Rirliartl's 
crueade,  154.  Visita  Jemsalotn,  and  is  cour- 
toouaiy  reoetvod  by  Salaiiin,  1 65. 

Sadi,  the  Persian  p<>et,  189. 

Saphadin,  the  son  of  Zeughi,  101. 

Sepulchre f  the  holy,  injured  by  Hakero,  19. 
Bntorad  by  bin,  19.  fn  tbo  handa  of  the 
Christian.s,  89.  King»  of  Jeraaalem  crowned 
in  ita  church,  103.  The-  ijreat  cross  taken 
from  the  church  by  Saladm  and  dragged 
through  the  ■treeta,  141.  He  allows,  hy  the 
intercession  of  Richard,  an  e^tibBaliinent  of 
Latin  priests  there,  1 66.  It  is  recovered  by 
Frederic  II.  152,  note.  Alter  being  again 
kMt  it  i«  redaenad  by  the  English,  207.  Re- 
covered by  the  Korasmians,  207. 

Shiracoiich  hailed  as  the  daliverar  of  Bofopa, 
134.    HU  death,  134. 

Sieifyt  occQtiencea  in,  155. 

Silvetter  II.  Pope,  plana  a  cnwnde,  99. 

tS'fr^rififs^  Gotlfrey  de,  215. 

kihuwer^  grand  vizier,  deposed,  130.  Beia- 
ataied,  190.   Killed,  184. 

Sol'hia,  St.,  the  church  at  OoBilantfaMple pffO- 
faned  by  the  I^utins,  181. 

Spetuer^  quotation  from,  122,  and  note  C. 

Sp^lettOt  cojf ncil  of,  205. 

Stephen,  count  of  Blois  and  earl  of  Charfres,  his 
character,  39.  Secedes  from  the  army,  C7. 
Is  instigated  by  Adela  his  wife  to  return  to 
Pale.siitie,  and  is  uken  priaooer  and  mntdeied 
by  the  Egyptian^!,  95. 

Stephen  de  Btspelbrugge  confesses  the  guilt  of  ttie 
Templars. — Reads  a  recantation  of  heresy,  236. 

Sn^tKy  abbot  of  ."^t.  Denys,  his  character,  127. 

StfbH/a,  w'li'v  of  C;uy  de  Laeignan»  ber  firoineas, 
136.    Her  death. 

TsnoW,  Whiea^of  Taieutuin,  his  charaetcr,  44. 
Ula  expedition  into  Cilieia,  56.  War  be- 
tween him  and  HalJwin.  57.    Hiadaatb,  99. 

Ta*ao,  quotation  from,  H6. 

71mp/e,.8ir  William,  quotation  fioin, 951  note. 

Templart^  their  origin,  1 1 6.  Their  war  with  the 
lloB|>italkrB»  919.  Make  the  last  atniggle  for 


tho  Holy  Land,  226.  Proceedings  against 
them  at  Paria,  988.  In  Bnffland,  985.  Ia 
Germany,  238.  In  Italy,  238.  The  order 
8uppre<ii!ed,  239.  Caoiea  of  the  aappceadon 
of  the  order,  240. 

TeuttnUe  Order,  fimnalion  o(  15S, 
of,  after  the  looi  of  PhlertilMb  980. 
Prus.>^ia,  23!.  * 

Thoros,  duke  of  Edeesa,  killed  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, 69. 

Thoi'on,  fortress  of,  171, 

7'htiro:ileshy,  Thomas  de,  avows  the  guilt  of  the 
Templars,  236. 

Trial  by  battle  in  the  kingdom  ol  Jenisalem,  tOO. 

Tripoli,  found.ition  of  the  county  of,  97. 

Troubadourt,  their  soogs  excitiug  to  the  hoij 
wars,  148,  194. 

Trevft  maaaacre  of  the  Jem  at,  85* 

Trotfet,  council  of,  ap|itoTea  the  Older  of  the 
Templars,  116. 

7s«rname>>t(«,foibidden  by  the  fourth  eouncil  of 
Lateran,  during  the  eonlinaaiMe  of  the  era* 

sade,  19  \. 
Tunia,  death  of  Louis  IX.  at,  331. 
7Y5en'a«,  battle  of,  149. 

Tyre,  Philip  .\  u^ustua  goea  to,belbre  his  retara 

to  Europe,  IGO. 
Thibaudf  Count  of  Champagne,  S05,  and  note 
Bb.  ^ 

Urban  lU  Pope,  hii  ipeech  at  the  oooaeii  of 

Clermont,  26. 
Urban  lU.,  Pope,  his  death  supposed  to  be  oocaf> 

vioned  by  the  victoriea  of  ttie  Saraeene,  146. 
Venirr,  ihr  rrasadoradenreaidof,  174.  Treaty, 

175.    The  Croises  urrive  nt,  175.    Divide  the 

l»loader  of  ConKUntinople  with  France,  185. 
Feniit,  the  atatae  of,  at  Cooatantinofiledeatioyad, 

186. 

Vezefai,  parliament  holden  at,  120. 

ViUaiuf  and  slaves,  state  of,  in  the  kingdom  of 

Jeraaalem,  118. 
Villehardouin,  quotation  ftoni»  178* 

Vienne,  council  at.  230, 

Voltaire^  censure  ul,  121,  note  Quotation 
from,  999,  note. 

Walter^  surnamed  the  Penny  less,  leadi«  the  first 
division  of  the  European  mob  tr»  the  Holy 
Laud,  31.  It«  dciiU notion,  J He  escapes 
to  Constantinople,  32. 

Waiter  de  Brienno,  lord  of  JalTa,  marderad»908. 

H'artoHy  quotation  from,  252,  note. 

Wnmen^  stale  of,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
107. 

n'orm.^,  confinement  and  trial  of  Ricbavd  l^U 

Enuhmd  at,  168. 
Xevt\^--or,i,  casde  of,  taken  by  the  moh  of  Pal« 

the  Hermit,  33. 
V'jrk-,  proceedings  in 4 

the  i  emplars,  287. 
Zara,  subjugation  e^  1T9. 
Zrn^hi,  Pon  of  Malokt  101.  AMMrfnatad,  191 
Z^n,  89. 
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The  propriety  of  ray  writing  a  History  of  Chivalry,  as  a  couipanion  to  my 
Hiffiory  of  llic  r'rusncles«,  was  suj^gesleil  lo  me  by  a  friend  who^e  ac  iuniiUance  with 
midtiie-age  lore  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  his  liierary  aiuiiiuiifcnts,  and  whose 
Hisiory  of  Italy  shows  his  ability  of  treuimg,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  discovering, 
subjects  noi  luiherto  discusned  with  the  fulueas  which  their  importance  merits.* 

The  works  of  Meneslner  aod  Colombiere  sleep  in  the  dust  of  a  few  ancient 
libFBrieft ;  and  there  are  only  two  other  books  whose  express  and  entire  object  is  a 
delineation  of  the  institutions  of  chivalry.  Tho  firstandbcst  known  is  the  French 
work  called  '*  Memoires  sur  TAncienne  Chevalerie ;  consideree  oomme  un  Eia- 
blisscmcnt  Poliiiqun  et  Militaire.  Par  M.  de  la  ("urne  de  Saiiitc  Palaye,  de 
rAcadfinie  FraiK^oi.^e,"  <fcc.  2  lorn.  12mo.  Paris,  1759.  The  last  lialf,  however, 
ol  the  seeoiul  volume  does  not  relate  to  chivalry,  and  therefore  the  learnLil  Frem  h- 
man  cannot  be  charged  with  treating  his  subject  at  very  great  length. f  li  was  his 
purpose  to  describe  tbb  edacation  which  accomplished  the  youth  for  the  distinction 
of  knighthood,  and  this  part  of  his  work  he  has  performed  with  eonsiderable  sue* 
eess.  Bui  he  failed  in  his  next  endeavour,  that  of  painting  the  martial  games  of 
chivalry,  for  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  his  account  of  jousts  and 
tournaments.  As  he  wished  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  usn  which  wns  made  in 
the  baulc-ficld  of  the  valour,  skill,  and  experience  of  knight.^,  a  descriptiou  of  some 
ol  ihc  exiraordinary  and  interesting  battles  of  the  middle  aues  mii^hi  have  been 
expected.  Here  aibo  disappointment  is  experienced  ;  neither  can  any  pleasure  be 
derived  from  perusing  his  examination  of  the  causes  which  prodnced  the  decline 
and  extinction  of  chividry,  and  his  aeeount  of  the  inconveniences  which  counter- 
balanced the  advantages  of  the  establishment. 

Sainte  Palaye  was  a  very  excellent  French  antiquarian  ;  but  the  limited  scope 
of  his  studies  disqualified  him  from  the  office  of  a  general  historian  of  chivalry. 
The  hal)iis  of  hif  mind  led  him  to  treat  of  knijrhthood  as  if  it  had  been  the  orna- 
ment merely  ui  Inn  own  country.  He  very  rarely  illustrates  his  principles  by  the 
literature  of  any  other  nation,  much  less  did  he  attempt  lo  trace  their  history  through 
the  various  states  of  Europe.  He  has  altogether  kept  out  of  sight  many  chnrae* 
teristie  features  of  his  subject.  Scarcely  anything  is  advanced  about  ancient 
armour ;  not  a  word  on  the  religious  and  military  orders  ;  and  but  a  few  pages, 
and  these  neither  pleasing  or  correct,  on  woman  and  lady-love.  The  best  executed 
pan  of  his  subject  regards,  as  i  have  already  observed,  the  education  of  knights ; 

•  The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  Fail  of  the  Western  Em|)ire  to  the  CoramcQCcment  of  the 
War«(  of  tbe  Freoeh  ReTolntion.   By  6«org«  Perceval,  Eaq.  3  vole,  6^0.  IBSS.   (Now  known 

a«  Proctor's  Italy,  of  which  a  new  edition  is  now  ready  —  1844.) 

t  A  third  volumo  wa"  added  in  the  vt'ar  1781,  which  ;\lso  bears  the  title  "  Mctm  ires  sur  i'An- 
Cieone  Chevalerie  though  more  than  half  tlie  volume  relates  to  the  sport  ol  huuluig,  which  is  a 
iMioiiisl  or  feudil  rstbsr  thsn  a  chtvslric  subieel* 
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and  he  has  scattered  up  and  down  his  litlie  volume  and  a  half  mauy  curious  notices 

of  aucient  uiaiiners. 

The  other  work  is  written  in  the  German  language,  and  for  that  reason  is  but 
very  liiUe  known  in  ibis  country.  It  is  called  RUterzeii  and  RItterwesen,  (two 
▼olumes,  oetavot  Leipzig,  1823,)  and  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  leetares  on 

chivalry  delivered  by  the  author,  Mr.  Bttschiogt  to  bis  pupils  of  ibe  High  School 
at  Breslau.  The  style  of  the  work  is  th^  garrulous,  slovenly,  ungranimalical  style 
which  lectitfers,  in  all  comntries,  and  upon  all  subjects,  think  themselves  privileged 
to  use.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  borrowed  from  Saiiile  Palaye  ;  much  of 
the  remainder  relates  to  feudalism  and  other  matters  distinct  from  chivalry  :  but 
when  the  writer  treats  of  the  state  of  knighiliood  iu  Germany  I  have  found  ids 
facts  and  observations  of  very  great  value. 

Attention  to  tbe  subjects  of  tbe  middle  ages  of  Europe  bas  for  many  years  been 
growing  among  us.  Ii  was  first  excited  by  Warton's  History  of  our  National  Verse* 
and  Percy's  edition  of  the  Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  The  romances  of 
chivalry,  both  in  prof^e  and  motre,  and  the  nutti!?erless  works  on  the  Troubadour, 
and  every  other  debcripiion  ot"  literature  during  tlie  middle  ages  which  have  been 
])ubliifiied  within  the  last  few  years,  have  sustained  the  interest.  'I'he  poems  of 
•Scott  convinced  the  world  that  the  chivalric  times  of  Europe  can  strike  tbe  moral 
imagination  as  powerfully  and  pleasingly  in  respect  of  character,  passion,  and 
picturesqueness  of  effect,  as  tbe  heroic  ages  of  Greece ;  and  even  very  recently 
the  glories  of  chivalry  have  been  sung  by  a  poetess  whom  Ariosto  himself  would 
have  been  delighted  to  honour.*  Still,  however,  no  attempt  has  been  hitherto 
made  to  describe  at  large  the  institutions  of  knighthood,  the  foundation  of  all  that 
elegant  superstructure  of  poetry  and  romance  which  we  admire,  and  to  mark  the 
history  of  chivalry  in  ilie  various  countries  of  Europe.  Those  institutions  have, 
indeed,  been  allowed  a  few  pages  iu  our  encyclopaedias  ;  and  some  of  the  sketches 
of  them  are  drawn  with  such  boldness  and  precision  of  outline,  that  we  may  regret 
tbe  authors  did  not  present  us  with  finished  pictures.  Our  popular  historians  have 
but  hastily  alluded  to  the  subject ;  for  they  were  so  much  busied  with  feudalism 
and  politics,  that  they  could  afford  but  a  small  space  for  the  play  of  tbe  iigbier 
graces  of  chiv;ilrv. 

JPot  a  description,  indeed,  of  antique  mauners,  our  materials  are  not  so  ample  as 
for  that  of  ilteir  public  lives.  But  still  the  subject  is  uol  wiUioui  it^  witnesses. 
The  monkish  chroniclers  sometimes  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  castles  of  our  auces- 
ton.  Many  of  tbe  knights  in  days  of  yore  bad  their  biographers ;  and,  for  tbe 
most  interesting  time  of  chivalry,  we  possess  a  historian,  who,  for  vividness  of 
delineation,  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  nai'vet^  of  language,  is  tbe  Herodotus  of  the 
middle  ages. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  Froissart  ?'* 

•*  No,"  answered  Henry  Morton. 
I  have  half  a  mind,'*  rejoined  Claverhouso,    to  contrive  that  you  should  have  six 
monilis'  imprisoumeni,  in  order  to  procure  you  that  pleasure.    Ills  chapters  in- 
spire  me  with  more  enthusiasm  than  even  poetry  itself.*' 

Froissart*st  history  extends  from  tbe  year  1316  to  1400.  It  was  begun  by  him 
when  lie  was  twenty  years  old,  at  liie  command  of  his  dear  lord  and  master,  Sir 
Robert  of  Namur,  Lord  of  Beaufort.  The  annals  from  1326  to  1856  are  founded 
on  tlio  Chronicles  compiled  by  him  whom  he  calls  »' The  Right  Reverend.  di«- 
creet,  and  sas;e  Master  John  la  Bele,  some  lime  canon  in  St.  Lambertis  of  Lieije, 
who  with  ffood  lnMrl  mid  due  dilig:ence  diil  his  true  devoir  in  writing  his  book; 
anci  iieard  of  mauy  fair  and  noble  adventures  from  \n6  being  well  beloved,  and  of 
the  secret  counsel  o(  tbe  Lord  Sir  John  of  Hainault."  Froissart  corrected  all 
this  borrowed  matter  on  tbe  information  of  the  barons  and  knights  of  bis  time  le- 

•  The  Troub.nlour,  &c.    By      E.  Ii.,  author  of  the  linprovipatriee.  12mo. 

-j-  Jcau  Froissart,  calied  Sir  Jean  Froisitan  (.the  title,  Sir,  being  in  the  oiiddle  ages  common  to 
fttt  who  were  eitbvr  tn  the  boly  Mdon  of  tbe  cbaich  or  in  the  holy  order  of  ko^hthood),  waf 
bora  St  Vatencisnncs  in  lbs  jmr  I3S7,  wad  died  in  1897. 
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gliding  their  families'  geite«  aod  prowesses.  He  is  the  chronicler  bolli  of  political 
events  and  ofchivairic  manners.  Of  his  merits  in  the  first  part  of  liis  character  it 
falls  not  within  tnv  j^rnvinre  to  sponk.  For  the  office  of  liisioriaii  of  chivalry  no 
man  could  prc&ent  sucii  fair  j)releiisions.  His  father  being  a  herald-painter,  he 
was  iiiiiiaitd  in  his  very  early  years  into  that  singular  form  of  life  wiiich  he 
describes  with  such  picturesque  beauty.  **  Well  1  loved,'*  as  he  saya  of  hii 
yoath,  in  one  of  his  poems,  to  see  dances  and  caroUingt  and  to  hear  the  songs  of 
minstrels  and  tales  of  glee.  It  pleased  me  to  atuch  myself  Co  thos^  who  took 
delight  in  hontids  and  hauks.  I  was  wont  to  toy  with  my  fair  companions  at 
school,  and  meihoughi  1  had  the  art  well  lo  win  the  grace  of  maidens.*'  —  "My 
ears  quickenecfat  the  sound  of  openini:  the  wine-flask,  for  1  took  great  pleasure  in 
drinking,  and  in  fair  arriy,  and  in  and  delicate  viands,    I  loved  to  ^'ee  (ns  is 

reaaoii)  the  eaYly  viulels,  and  the  while  and  red  rones,  and  also  chambers  biillianlly 
lighted;  dances  and  late  vigils,  and  fuir  beds  lor  tuy  refreshment;  and  for  my 
belter  repose,  I  joyously  (faffed  a  night-draught  of  claret,  or  Rochelle  wine  min- 
gled with  spice." 

Froissart  wrote  his  Chronicles  to  the  intent  that  the  honourable  and  noble 
adventures  of  feats  of  arms,  done  and  achieved  in  the  wars  of  France  and  England, 
shnnUl  notably  be  enregisiered,  and  pnt  in  perpetual  memory  ;  whereby  the  preux 
asul  liardy  might  have  ensample  to  encoura<ie  them  in  their  welf-doin?."*  To 
accomplish  hit*  purpose,  he  followed  and  fre(|U(  nted  the  company  oi  tiivcrs  noble 
aod  great  lords,  well  in  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries; 
and  in  their  chif  alric  festivals  he  inquired  for  tales  of  arms  and  amours.  For  three 
years  he  was  clerk  of  the  chamber  to  Philippa  of  HainauU,  wife  of  Edward  HI. 
He  travelled  into  Scotland  ;  and,  though  mounted  only  on  a  simple  palfrey,  with 
his  trunk  placed  on  the  hinder  part  of  iiis  saddle,  after  the  fashign  in  which  a 
pqnire  carried  the  mnil-hnrness  of  a  kni«;ht,  and  attended  only  hy  a  irreyhound,  the 
Javuuritc  dog  of  the  lime,  instead  of  a  train  of  varlets,  yet  the  liutie  of  his  literary 
abilities  introduced  him  lo  the  caalle  of  Dalkeith,  and  tire  court  of  the  Scoliish  kin<j. 

He  generally  lived  in  the  nociely  of  nobles  and  knights, —  at  the  courts  of  the 
Dake  of  Bratmnt,  tlie  Count  of  Namur,  and  the  Earl  of  Blois.  He  knew  and 
admired  the  Black  Prince,  Do  Gaesdin,  the  Douglas,  and  Hotspur ;  and  while 
this  various  acquaintance  fitted  him  to  describe  the  cireinu:^tanees  and  manners  of 
iiis  times,  it  prevented  him  from  the  bias  of  particular  favouritism.  The  character 
of  his  mind,  r  illicr  llinn  liis  slalion  in  life,  determined  his  pursuits.    His  profes- 

'^'1  was  lljal  of  ihe  rliurc'i  :  he  was  a  u  lule  curaic  of  Lesiine?,  in  the  diocess  of 
i^iege  ;  and,  al  the  liinc  oi  hi^  death,  lie  was  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  collei.Maie 
church  of  Chimay.  But  he  was  a  greater  reader  of  romances  than  of  his  breviary  ; 
and,  churchman  though  he  was,  knighthood  itself  could  not  boast  of  a  more 
devoted  admirer  of  dames  and  damsels*  He  was,  therefore,  the  verj  man  to  describe 
the  chivalric  features  of  his  time. 

The  romances  of  chivalry  are  another  source  of  information.  Favyn  says,  with 
truth  and  f mey,  «'  The  jjreatcr  part  of  antiquities  are  to  be  sought  for  and  derived 
out  of  the  most  ancient  tales,  as  well  in  prose  as  ver^c,  like  pearls  out  of  the  smoky 
papers  of  Ennius."  The  romauce-wriiers  were  to  the  middle  ajrer*  of  Europe  what 
the  ancient  poets  were  to  Greece,  —  the  painters  of  the  manners  of  their  times. 
As  Bir  19Vnlter  Scott  observes,  **  We  have  no  heaitation  in  qootinc  the  romancea  of 
chivalry  as  good  evidence  of  the  lawa  and  customs  of  knighthood.  The  authors, 
like  the  artists  of  the  period,  invented  nothing,  but,  copying  the  manners  of  the 
^ge  in  which  they  lived,  transferred  them,  without  doubt  or  scruple,  to  the  period 
liid  personages  of  whom  they  treated.*' 

From  *ill  these  sources  of  information  1  have  done  my  devoir,  in  the  following 
pages,  lo  describe  the  orirrin  of  chivalry;  and,  after  esi-npinir  from  the  darlv  tifiies 
U  which  it  arose,  lo  mariv  the  various  degrees  of  the  personal  nobility  oi  kuighu 
^ood.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  duty  of  the  chivalric  character  then  will 

*  Tha  Pcologus  of  Fraianrt — Lord  Bctneis's  Inntbtian. 
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Ibllow  ;  and  we  cannot  pass,  wiihoul  regard  and  homage,  the  soverei^n-mistresf 
and  lady-love  of  the  adventurous  kni<rlit.  After  viewing  our  cavalier  in  the  gay 
and  C'raceful  pai^iune.  of  llie  tourunincnt,  and  pausing  a  while  lo  behold  him  whes 
a  peculiar  character  of  religion  waj;  added  to  his  chivalry,  we  shall  see  him  vauii 
upon  his  good  steed  ;  and  we  will  acconipany  him  in  the  achievement  of-iiis  high 
and  hardy  emprises  to  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

As  a  view  of  chivalry  is,  from  its  nature,  a  supplement  or  an  appendix  to  the 
history  of  Europe,  I  have  supposed  my  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  general 
circumstances  of  past  ages,  and  therefore  I  have  spoken  of  them  by  allusion  rather 
than  by  direct  statement.  I  have  made  the  following  work  as  strictly  chivalric  af 
the  full  and  fair  discussion  of  my  subject  would  permit  me,  avoiding  descriptions 
of  baronial  and  feudal  life,  except  in  its  connexion  with  knighthood.  1  have  oot 
detailed  military  cireum.siances  of  former  limes,  unless  they  proceeded  from  chi- 
valric principles,  or  were  invested  with  chivalric  graces.  Titus  the  4'.elebrai£d 
battle  of  the  'l^hirty  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  knightly  character,  and  therefore  I  have 
left  it  unnoticed.  Judicial  combats  had  their  origin  in  the  state  of  society  from 
which  both  feudalism  and  chivalry  sprang ;  but  they  were  not  regulated  hy  the 
gentle  laws  of  knightliood,  and  therefore  have  not  been  described  by  me.  I  have 
not  imposed  any  dry  legal  facts  and  discussions  upon  my  readers;  for  the  incidents 
attached  to  the  tenure  of  land  culled  the  tenure  in  chivalry  were  strictly  feud  J  : 
and  the  courts  of  the  con>iable  and  marshal,  holding  cognizance  as  they  did  of  all 
matters  regarding  war,  judicial  combats,  and  blazonry  of  arms,  relate  not  so  fTiu<'h 
to  chivalry  as  lo  the  general  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  land,  and  ilie  good 
order  of  society.  And  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  not  been  my  purpose  to 
give  a  minute  history  of  every  individual  cavalier:  for  a  work  strictly  confined  to 
biographical  detail,  however  convenient  it  might  be  for  occasional  reference*  would 
be  tiresome  2nd  tedious  by  reason  of  the  repetition  of  circumstances  only  varied 
with  the  difference  of  names,  and  would  be  anything  but  historical.  I  have  brought 
the  great  characters  of  chivalry,  who  h-\ve  received  but  slight  attention  from  the 
political  historian,  in  illustration  of  the  princij)les  of  linighlhood.  Thus  full-lene'ii 
portraits  of  those  English  knights  of  prowess.  Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  Waiter 
Manny,  will  be  more  interesting  than  pictures  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince, 
whose  features  are  so  well  known  to  us.  From  the  lives  of  these  royal  lieroe^  I 
have  therefore  only  selected  such  chivalric  circumstances  as  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently described  and  dwelt  upon,  or  which  it  was  absolutely  incumbent  on  me  to 
stale,  in  order  to  preserve  an  unbroken  thread  of  narrative. 

I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  interest  and  beauty  of  my  subject,  lest  I  should  pro- 
voke loo  ri(2[id  an  inquiry  into  my  ability  for  discussing  it.  i  shall  therefore  only 
conclude,  in  the  good  old  phrase  of  Chaucer,  — 

**  Now,  hold  yo^ir  luoulh,  pour  chaniie, 
Both  knight  and  lady  me, 

And  herkneth  to  my  hpell, 

Of  battaille  and  of  chivalry 
Of  laiiieti'  iovc  and  drucric, 

Anon  I  wol  you  tell*" 
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While  these  volumei  were  pasBing  through  the  prew,  the  talei  of  the  . 
Crusaders  appeared.    In  ilie  second  (if  them  is  contained  a  series  of  supposed 
propositions  from  Saladio  for  peafee  between  his  nation  and  the  English.  The 

conclusion  of  those  propositions  is  thus  expressed  :  —  Salndin  will  put  a  sacred 
?eal  on  ibis  hnppy  union  bciwixl  ihe  bravest  and  noblest  of  Franiiislan  and  Asia, 
by  raisinfr  to  the  rank  of  his  royal  spouse  a  Christian  damsel,  allied  in  blood  to 
King  Kiehard,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Edith  of  Planlagenel/'  vol.  iv., 
pp.  13,  14.  Upon  this  passage  of  his  text  liiu  auihor  remarks  in  a  note:  This 
may  appear  80  extraordinary  and  improbable  a  proposition  that  it  if  necessary  to 
say  such  a  one  was  actnally  made.  The  historians,  however,  substitute  the 
widowed  Queen  of  Naples,  sister  of  Richard,  for  the  bride,  and  Saladin's  brother 
for  the  bridegroom.  They  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Edith  of 
Planlagenet.    Sec  Mill's  (Mills')  History  of  tfie  Crusades. 

In  ihat  work  I  observe,  that  '*  Richard  propo'^ed  a  consolidation  of  the  Christian 
and  Muhammcdan  interests  ;  the  establishment  of  a  government  at  Jerusalem, 
partly  European  and  partly  Asiatic  ;  and  these  schemes  of  policy  were  to  be  carried 
into  ellect  by  the  marriage  ui  Saphadin  (Saladm'D  brother)  wnh  liiu  sviJuw  of 
William  King  of  Sicily." 

M*  Michaud,  the  (rench  historian  of  the  Crusades,  makes  a  similar  statement. 
He  says  that  Richard  **  fitd'autres  propositions,  auxquelles  il  ini^ressa  adroitement 
Pambition  de  Malec  Adel,  frere  du  Sultan.  La  veuve  du  Guillaome  de  Sicile  fat 
proposee  en  marriage  au  Prince  iMusulman.'*   Hist,  des  Croisades,  vol.  ii.,  p.  414. 

Whether  or  no  "  the  fii'^torinn*^"  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  "  Edith  of 
Plantagenei"  is  not  the  present  question.  The  question  is,  which  of  the  two 
opposite  statements  is  consistent  with  historical  truth.  The  statement  of  M. 
Michaud  and  myself  is  supported  by  the  principal  xlrabic  historians,  by  writers, 
who,  as  every  student  in  history  knows,  are  of  nnimpeaehaUe  credit.  Bobadin, 
in  hie  life  of  Saladin,  says,  that  the  Englishman  was  desirous  that  Almalick 
Aladin  should  take  his  sister  to  wife.  (Her  brother  had  brought  her  with  him 
from  Sicily,  wlicn  he  passed  through  that  island,  to  the  deceased  lord  of  which  she 
had  been  married."*)  To  the  same  effect  Abulfeda  observes,  **  Hither  came  the 
emljassadors  of  the  Franks  to  negfotiale  a  peace;  and  offered  this  condition,  that 
Malek  al  Adel,  brother  of  ilie  Sultan,  should  receive  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
England  in  marriage,  and  Jerusalem  for  a  kiiii;  Iom.*'t  That  this  sister,  Joan,  the 
widowed  Queen  of  Sicily,  was  with  Riciiard  iu  the  Holy  Land,  is  proved  by  a 
passage  in  Matthew  Paris,  p.  171.  £Uie  and  the  wife  of  Richard  are  mentioned 
together,  and  no  other  person  of  royal  rank. 

Thus,  therefore,  **  the  historians*'  are  correct  in  their  statement,  that  the  matri- 
monial proposition  was  made  by  the  English  to  Saladin,  and  that  the  parties  were 
to  be  the  brother  of  Saladin  and  the  widowed  Queen  of  Sicily.  The  novelist  has 
not  supported  his  assertion  by  n  sinrrle  historical  testimony;  and  we  may  defy  lum 
to  produce  a  little  of  evidence  on  ins  side. 

In  the  composiiiou  of  hi**  tales,  the  author  of  Waverlcy  lias  seldom  sliovvn  much 
respect  for  historical  keeping.  But  greater  accuracy  ilian  this  no  person  had  a 
right  to  expect  in  the  text  of  a  mere  novel ;  and  as  long  as  he  gave  his  readers  no 
excuse  for  confounding  fiction  with  truth,  the  play  of  hie  brilliant  and  ezeoisive 
imagination  was  harmless.  Tbas  in  the  Talisman,  the  poetical  antiquarian  only 

*  I  subjoin  8chultens*s  Tiatin  vcr«ion  of  the  AmImc  p?»«?«aE^  in  Bobadin,  vita  ct  res  gesta  Sala- 
iliQifA.  127,  p.  209.  "  Capere  Angluio  ut  AiniBiichus  Aladilus  eororem  ipsius  io  roatrimoDium 
|lvoeM  (earn  e  SictUa  cujoa  funeto  dondno  aopta  faerat,  ae^m  avexerat  firater,  quum  inralam 
illam  trajiceret") 

*  Ucistr's  I, :ittn  version  of  Abulfeda  is  this  :  —  Illuc  commeabant  Fr^nconim  pncis  eati^a 
'^ati,  eara  olVcrcnteii  coniiitiont>m,  uc  Malec-ul-AdeK  frater  Hultani  sururem  liegu  Auglis  in  na- 
triinoiuuiii,  et  Uierosolyinaa  in  regaum  accipcreu"    AbuUcda,  vol.  iv.,  p.  111. 
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smiles  when  he  finds  the  roroauce  of  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree  quoted  as  taimliar 
lo  the  English  long  before  it  was  wrineu  ;  and  when,  in  the  Betroihed,  Gloucester 
is  raised  into  a  bisboprick  three  ceiuuries  and  a  hall  before  the  authentic  sera, 
equally  admit  the  author's  license  of  anachrouism.  Oq  these  two  occasions,  as  la 
ioDumerable  olher  instances,  In  which  the  novelist,  whether  intentionally  or  hd- 
wittingly,  has  strayed  from  the  path  of  historical  aecnracy,  he  has  never  givn 
formal  warranty  for  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  he  is  entitled  to  laagb  at  the 
simple  credulity  which  could  mistake  his  Tales  for  veracious  chronicles :  bat  hti 
assprtion  respecting  the  marrinjrc  of  Salndin  with  his  "  Edith  of  Planlagenel"  is  » 
viTv  (liOcreiU  rase.  For  hrre  he  liirow:?  :i«ide  the  lanrifu!  f^.irli  of  a  novelist,  nnd 
fiims  ihr  ])rivjlege  of  his  text,  ih.ii  h»:  may  ^naveiy  and  L'riiicaliy  voucii  m  a  nou- 
\qi  litt  ci  iors  of  our  hisloi  iaiis,  and  hss  own  hujierior  kuowletlge.  If  thi«  can  pos- 
sibly be  done  merely  to  heighten  the  illusion  of  his  romance,  it  is  carrying  ihe  je*: 
a  litile  too  far ;  for  the  preservation  of  historical  truth  is  really  too  imporiani  a 
principle  to  be  idly  violated.  But  if  he  seriously  designed  to  unite  the  ()ioviflee 
of  the  historian  with  that  of  the  novelist,  he  has  choM-n  a  very  unlucky  ezpedieot 
for  his  own  reputation ;  and  thus,  in  eitlier  case,  he  has  rather  wantonly  led  ht^ 
readers  into  error,  and  brought  acralnst  others  a  charge  of  ignorance,  which  most 
recoil  more  deservedly  on  himself. 
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moiiilieii  by  KeUgion, — Ceremonies  ot  Anglo- 
Stzon  InMigantioo.— >  Uhivairy  sanclioned 
by  Councils,  and  regarded  as  a  Form  of 
Christianity. — ^Nature  of  Cbivalric  IS'obilily. 
—Its  Degrees. — Knight  Bannent. — His 
QualificetioDs. — Dy  whom  crenfeed.— His 
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iucidenUlly  of  the  War-cry  and  the  Escut- 
eheon. — Tho  Knight.— Qualifications  for 
Knighthood.  —  By  whom  created.  —  The 
?<quirehi>od. — rJoiit-ral  View  of  the  other 
Chapters  on  the  lustitulions  oi  Cbivalij. 

Thbrb  18  little  to  charm  the  itnagina* 
(ioii  in  the  first  agee  of  Chivalry.  No 
plumed  ateeds,  no  warrior  bearing  on  iiis 
crested  helm  tlie  favour  of  bis  lady  bright, 

?raced  those  early  limes.  All  was  rude- 
ness and  gloom.  But  the  subject  is  not 
altogether  without  interest,  as  it  iiuinI 
ever  be  curious  to  uiaik  the  causes  and 
the  first  appearances  in  conduct  of  any 
widely  spread  system  of  opinions. 

The  martial  force  of  the  people  who 
occupied  northern  and  central  Eu- 
rope in  tlie  time  of  the  Romans,  was 
chiefly  composed  of  mfaiiiry  ;*  but  afier- 
^vards  a  jreat  thouijh  iaipcrcepiible 
change  took  place,  and,  during  all  the 

*  Tacitus  Gcrmaois,  SN.  6.  Cmsrde  Betio 
MicQ^  Uh.  L,  a.  48. 


long  period  wliich  forms,  in  the  liisioric 
phrase,  the  middle  ages,  cavalry  w  as  uie 
strongest  arm  of  military  power.  Terms, 
expressive  of  this  martial  array,  were 
sought  for  in  its  distinguishing  circum* 
stances.  Amon^  the  ruins  of  the  Latin 
language,  vaballiis  signified  a  horse,  c«- 
ballurius  a  horseman,  and  cabaliicarc, 
to  ride ;  and  from  these  words  all  the 
languages  that  were  formed  ou  a  Latiu 
basis,  derived  their  phrases  descriptive 
of  military  duties  on  horseback.  In  all 
languages  of  Teutonic  origin,  the  same 
circumstance  was  expressed  by  words 
literally  sigiiifvini^  service,  Tlie  Ger- 
tnaii  knight,  ilie  Saxuii  cnighi^  are 
syiionymuus  lo  the  French  cavalier^  the 
Italian  cavalicre^  and  the  Spanish  cabal' 
lero.  The  word  rider  also  designated 
the  same  person,  preceded  by,  or  stand* 
ing  without,  the  word  knigfu. 

In  the  kingdoms,  which  sprang  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  every 
kiiii:,  baron,  nnd  person  of  estate  was  a 
kniglil;  and  liicrciore  the  wlmle  face  of 
Europe  was  overspread  wiili  cavalry. 
Considered  in  this  aspect,  the  knight* 
hood  and  the  feudalism  of  Europe  were 
synonymous  and  co-e.\i;;ient.  I3iii  ihere 
was  a  chivalry  within  this  chivalry  ;  a 
moral  nnd  personal  knighthood  ;  not  the 
well-oidcreiJ  asscmblat^e  of  the  instru- 
ments of  ambtliun,  but  a  military  barrier 
against  oppression  and  tyraiuiy,  a  cor- 
rective of  feudal  despotism  and  injustice. 
Something  like  this  description  of  kn igh  t- 
hood  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  Its  generousness 
may  be  paralleled  in  Homeric  times,  and 
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Tice  has  never  reigned  entirely  without!  was  never  to  dim  the  brightness  of  hie 


control.  But  the  chivalry,  the  gallant 
and  Christian  chivalry  ot  Europe,  was 
purer  and  hri^hter  than  any  preceding 
conduion  of  society;  for  it  e;)tabli»hed 
women  in  her  jast  rank  in  the  moral 
world,  and  many  of  its  principles  of  ae- 
tion  proceeded  from  a  divine  soaree, 
which  the  classical  ancients  coold  not 
boiisi  of. 

Sniiio  of  the  rii]p:^  nnfl  m;i\ims  of  chi- 
valry had  liieir  on^^in  iii  lliai  slate  of  so- 
ciety in  which  the  feudal  system  arose  ; 
and  regarded  particularly  in  a  military 
light,  we  find  chivalry  a  part  of  the  ear- 
lieat  condition  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  European  world.  The  bearing  of 
arms  was  never  a  mattpr  of  mere  private 
choice.  Among  the  Germans,  ii  rested 
with  the  state  to  declare  a  niaii  quahlicd 
to  serve  his  cuuiury  in  arms.  In  an  as- 
eembly  of  the  chiefs  of  his  nation,  his 
father,  or  a  near  relation,  presented  a 


own  f;!me.  The  chief  fonErht  for  victory, 
ilje  lollowers  fought  for  liieir  chief.  The 
defence  of  the  leader  in  battle,  to  die 
wilh  luui  rather  than  to  leave  him,  were, 
in  the  mindt  of  the  military  fatbera  of 
Europe,  obvious  and  necessary  eoroUa- 
ries  of  tfie^e  principles.  The  spirit  of 
companionship  burnt  more  fiercely  in  re- 
mote \\\:\n  in  times  commonly  called 
chi\;ilrir,  for  if,  by  the  ctiance  of  war  a 
peiaoii  vv.ib  tl.rovvn  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  his  auiiiary  cunipanions  would 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  thinking 
it  disgraceful  to  live  in  seeurtiy  and  in- 
dolence, when  their  chief  and  aasociaie 
was  in  misery.* 

And  to  bring  the  mallpr  home  to  En- 
glish readers,  it  may  be  menuoned,  thai 
in  ihe  hi.'^iorv  of  our  Anjilo-Saxon  ances- 
tors,  many  indiances  are  rtcoided  where 
vassals  refused  to  survive  their  lord. 
Cyneheard,  brother  of  the  deposed  king 


shield  and  a  javelin  to  a  young  and  ap-  Sigebyrcht,  slew  the  u  ii  j  er  Cynewulf ; 


proved  candidate  for  martial  honours, 

who  fronj  that  moment  wns  considered 
as  a  nj(  inbcr  of  the  commonwealth, and 
ranked  as  a  citizen.  In  northern  as  well 
as  in  ceuiral  Europe,  both  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Germany,  the  same  princi- 
ple was  observed  i  and  a  young  man  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  became  an  independent 
agent,  by  receiving  a  sword,  a  buckler, 
and  a  l;itu-f ,  at  some  pu!)!ic  meeting.* 

The  spirit  of  clanship,  or  fraiernity, 
which  ran  through  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  of  the  reinoiesl  antiquity. 
It  existed  in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia, 
and  also  in  GauLt  In  all  these  coon- 
tries,  every  young  man,  when  adorned 
with  his  military  weapons,  entered  the 
train  of  sortie  chief;  but  he  was  rather 
his  companion  than  his  follower;  for, 
however  numerous  were  the  s<U'ps  and 
distincuons  of  service,  a  noble  s])irii  of 
equality  ran  through  them  all.  i'liese 
generous  youths  formed  the  bulwark  of 
their  leader  in  war,  and  were  his  orna- 
ment in  peace.  This  spirit  of  companion- 
ship showevi  itself  in  all  its  power  and 
beauty  in  the  field.  It  was  disgraceful 
for  a  prince  lo  be  surpassed  in  valour  by 
his  companions ;  their  military  deeda 
lo  be  heroic,  but  the  lustre  of  them 


*  Tacitus  Geraianiu,  s.  13.    Mallel'ti  JNortii- 
era  Anliqaities,  voL  i.,  p.  197* 
t  Tacitus  QenDsnia.  qMur,  lib.  6,  s.  14. 


and  though  he  offered  freedom  to  the  at- 
tendants of  the  slaiti,  yet  ihey  all  pre- 
ferrrr!  deatli  to  submission  to  a  new  lord, 
and  they  died  in  a  vain  and  wild  endea- 
vour lo  revenge  him.  lininediaiely  afier- 
warda  fortune  frowned  on  Cyneheard, 
and  his  eighty -four  companions,  save 
one,  were  slain,  though  liberty  had  been 
offered  to  them  ;  but  declaring  that  their 
generosity  was  not  inferior  to  the  gener- 
osity of  liie  aUPiidanta  of  Cynewulf,  they 
perished  in  a  ho[ielc.'^s  battle. t 

The  feeling  winch,  in  ehivalric  Luae2>, 
became  designated  as  tlte  dignity  of  obe» 
dience,  may  be  traced  in  these  cireum* 
stances,  but  it  is  more  clearly  shown  in 
a  singular  record  of  the  domestic  men* 
ners  of  ancient  Europe  ;  for  we  learn 
from  Alheniseiis,  in  his  treatise  of  the 
suppers  of  the  Celts,  that  a  was  ilie 
custom  of  the  Gaulisih  youths  to  siayd 
behind  the  seats,  and  to  attend  upon  their 
fathers  during  the  principal  daily  meal4 
Here  we  see  the  germ,  if  noi  of  the 
duties  of  the  squire  to  the  knight,  yet  of 
the  fprling  which  <«ni^»?estcil  thfir  per- 
forin uicc  The  beauiilul  subordiiK:i;".i 
of  cliivalry  had  its  orijiin  in  the  (io.ties- 
tic  relations  of  life  ;  obedience  became 


•  AinmianuB  Marccltinus, Ilh.  \     c.  13. 
\  Cbroo.  (isxon,  57,  &c.    Floieticc,  ad 
78i.  Wlttiunor.%lalai«bury,  7. 
4  AthaBBOi^  lib*  iv.^  c. 
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when  nature  sancikmed  it*  aad  |  Ing  ktagdoms.*  Tiie  emirage  of  the 
there  could  be  no  loss  of  personal  con- '  knight  of  chivalry  w:is  inspired  by  the 
siHenilion  in  a  youih  performini?  services  ;  lady  of  his  aflecuons,  a  feature  of  ciia- 
wbich  his  own  father  had  performed,  !  racier  clearly  dedueihle  fronj  the  practice 
md  which,  as  years  and  circumstances  among  the  Germuti  nations,  of  women 


•Uvaoced,  would  be  rentlerod  to  bim- 
•elf. 

The  gallaotiy  of  knighthood,  that 
quality  which  disUnguidhes,  and  distin- 
guishes so  much  to  its  ad\'nnta^c,  the 
mnflprii  from  the  ancient  world,  was  not 
created  by  any  chivHlric  insiiiulion.  Wi; 
know  indeed  thai  li  was  cradled  in  the 
same  sentiments  which  nursed  the  other 
principles  of  chivalry t  but  lU  birth  is 
loet  in  the  remoteness  of  ages ;  and  I 
woyld  rather  dwell  in  iny  ignorance  of 


minglmg  in  the  field  of  battle  with  their 
armed  brothers,  fathers,  and  husbands. 
Women  were  always  regarded  as  incen- 
tives to  valour,  and  when  warring  with 
a  nation  of  different  manners,  the  Ger- 
man general  could  comlh  uulale  iiis  sol- 
diers on  havincf  mouves!  lo  courage, 
which  ihe  enemy  did  not  posscss.f  The 
warrior  of  the  north,  like  the  hero  of 
chivalry,  hoped  for  female  smiles  from 
his  skill  in  athletic  and  martial  exereises  ; 
and  we  may  take  the  anecdote  as  an  in- 


the  precise  period  of  its  antiquity,  than  '  stance  of  the  prenernl  manners  of  Euro- 
tliink  with  Pl'itnrcli  rh  it  the  feelinpj  aroj^e  j  pean  anliquitv,  tliat  the  chief  anxiety  of 


from  a  judi*  kiu^  ojimiun  delivered  by 
some  women  on  occai»ion  of  a  particular 
diifiQte  between  a  few  of  the  Celtic 
tribes.*    It  was  in  truth  the  virtue  of  the 

sex,  and  not  any  occasional  or  acci- 
dental opinion,  that  raised  them  to  their 

hic^h  ami  resj»eLnful  coujsideralion.  The 
Hoinan  hiislorian  marked  it  as  a  pecu- 
liarity among  the  Gerin;in«?,  that  marriage 
was  considered  by  them  as  a  sacred  in- 
stitution.t  and  that  a  man  confined  him- 
self to  the  society  of  one  wife.  The 
mind  of  Tacitus  was  filled  with  respect 
for  ilie  virtuous  though  unpolii»hed  peo- 
ple of  the  north  ;  and,  revertiiiL^  \v.<  eves 
to  liome,  the  describer  of  mrumers  be- 
comes the  iudi<n\ant  satirist,  and  he  ex- 


a  Danisti  cIkuii pmn,  who  had  lost  his 
chin  aad  one  of  his  cheeks  by  a  single 
stroke  of  a  sword,  was,  how  he  should 
be  received  by  the  Danish  maidens, 
when  his  personal  features  I  I  1 « en 
thus  dreadfully  marred*  —  •'  The  Da- 
nish ^trls  will  not  now  willingly  or 
easily  give  ine  kisses,  if  I  shouhl  per- 
iiaps  return  home,"  was  liis  complaint. 

Herald  the  Valiant  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  adventurers  of  his  age. 
He  had  slain  miglity  men ;  and  after 
sweeping  the  seas  of  the  nori!;  is  a 
conquenir,  he  descended  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  tlie  shf)res  of  Africa.  Ihtt 
a  greater  power  n^w  opposed  him,  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  lor 


claims,  that  no  one  in  Germany  dares  to  I  some  time  at  Con&ianiinople.  lie  en 
fidieuie  the  holy  ordinance  of  msrriage,  \  deavoured  to  beguile  his  gloomy  solitude 


or  to  call  an  infringement  of  its  laws  a 
compliance  with  the  manners  of  the  age.| 
In  the  earlier  times,  when  the  Cinihri 
invaded  Italy,  and  were  worsted  hv  Ma- 
rius,  ihe  female  Teutonic  captives  wisiied 
to  be  plarotl  ainimcj  the  vestal  viri/ins, 
biudiug  titeuibelves  to  perpetual  ciiasiiiy, 
bat  the  Romans  could  not  admire  or 
syrapathiie  with  such  lofty-mindedness, 
and  the  women  had  recourse  to  death, 
the  last  sad  refuge  of  their  virtue.  Strabo 
picturejiquely  describes  venerable  and 
hoary-headed  prophetesses  seatetl  at  the 
council  of  the  Ciinhri,  dressed  in  long 
linen  vestmenia  of  sinning  wliiie.  They 
were  not  only  embassadresses,  bat  were 
often  entrusted  with  theeharce  of  govern- 

*  Tftatiis  oa  tks  Virtue  of  Che  Female  Suz. 
t  Tacitas  GsrinaQia, «.  16,  c  19.  t  Ibid. 


by  song  ;  but  his  muse  gave  him  no  joy, 
for  he  romplains  that  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  by  so  many  hazardous  ex- 
ploits, by  liis  skill  in  a  single  conihr^t, 
riding,  swimming,  glidins  alimj^  the  ice, 
darting,  rowing,  and  guiding  a  ship 
through  the  rocks,  had  not  been  able 
to  make  any  impression  on  Elissifl*,  or 
Elizabeth,  the  beaotifol  daughter  of  Ya* 
rilas  king  of  Russia. | 

Such  were  the  features  of  the  ancient 
character   of  Europe,  that  formed  the 

•  Hirabo,  lih  iv  'I'aciius  Historia,  lib.  iv.,  C. 
61,  65,    Pompom  us  Mela,  lib.  iii.,  c  6. 

t  Tadtos,  Hist  lib.  W.,  e.  IS.  Life  of  Agtv- 
cola,  8.  32.   Germania,  s.  7. 

i  Barthol,  p.  54,  asciteJ  by  Warton,  Dissert. 
I.  Of  the  Origin  of  Romantic  Fiction  in  Bu- 
rop«,  in  Ihe  fiiat  voluoe  ef  the  late  admiiable 
of  bis  Uistoiy  of  £aglish  Poetfy. 
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basia  of  ibe  cbivalry  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
8)ich  was  chivalry  in  its  rude^  unpolished 
Btnte,  the  orpnornl  rharanter  nf  tho  wliole 
people  ralhcr  liian  ilio  moral  chasiener  of 
liirhiilcnce  and  rero(!iiy.  From  receiving 
iiis  weapons  in  :\n  assembly  of  ihe  na- 
tion ;  assoeiaiiii^  ui  elana;  protecUnj?  and 
revering  women  ;  performing  acta  of  aer^ 
vice,  wbenaflectionand  duty  commanded 
them:  from  these  simple  circumstances 
and  qualities,  the  most  beautiful  form  of 
manner*:  nro«e,  that  has  ever  adorned 
the  history  of  man.  It  is  impossible  to 
mark  the  exact  lime  when  these  ele- 
ments were  framed  into  that  system  of 
thought  and  action  which  we  call  Chi- 
valrj*.  Knighthood  was  certainty  a  fea* 
tore  and  dtstinetion  of  aociety  before  the 


which  a  Saxon  sword  in  t  ebesth  of 

gold  was  inserted.*  In  the  century  fc^ 
lowin!T,  howrver,  during  tlie  rciffn  of 
Edward  ilu  (  nulcssor,  we  meet  with  t*-f 
story  of  Here  ward,  a  very  noble  Anglo- 
Saxon  youth,  being  knighted  by  the  Ab- 
bot of  Peterborough.  He  made  coBfe»* 
sion  of  his  aina,  and  afker  he  had  re- 
ceived absolution,  he  earnestly  prayed  at 
be  made  a  legitimate  miles  or  knighu 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  English,  con- 
tinue«  the  bt«^tnrian,  for  everyone  whg 
wisheii  to  be  consecrated  inln  the  leg-iu- 
mate  militia,  to  (-(Mitess  lus  ^iim  to  a 
bishop,  abbot,  tiiotik,  or  other  priest,  id 
the  evening  that  preceded  the  day  of  hii 
eonaecratton,  and  to  pass  the  night  In 
the  ehurcht  in  prayer^  devotiont  and 


daya  of  Charlemagne,  and  ita  general  |  mortifrcationf.    On  the  next  momiDg  it 

prevalence  in  his  time  is  very  curiously   was  his  duly  to  hear  mass,  to  offer 

proved,  hv  the  permi«rsion  which  he  pave  his  sword  on  the  altar,  and  then,  after 
to  the  governor  of  Frie.slanrl  to  make  i  the  Gospel  had  been  read,  the  priest 
knicfhts,  by  girdinsr  them  with  a  sword,   blessed  the  sword,  and  placed  il  on  the 


and  giving  them  a  blow.* 

But  the  key-atone  of  the  arch  waa 
wanting,  and  religion  alone  could  for* 
niah  it*  A  new  world  of  principles  and 
objects  WOK  introduced.    The  defence 


neck  of  the  miles^  with  his  benediction. 
The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  waa 
then  eommonieated  to  the  knigfat^f 
This  passage,  though  professedly  de- 
scriptive only  of  the  military  costoms  of 


of  the  church  was  one  great  apparent  Eniiland,  may  be  applied  to  the  general 
aim  of  knightly  cnterpriFe.  and  on  this  stale  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
principle,  narrow  and  sellisb  as  il  was,  '  Normandv,  whose  people  despised  thr 
many  of  the  clmriiies  of  Christianity  i  religious  part  of  the  ceremony.  But  this 
were  established,  riicswordwas  blessed  ,  feeling  of  dislike  dttl  not  endure  through 
by  the  priest,  before  it  was  delivered  to  {  all  ages,  for  there  is  abundant  evidenee 
the  young  warrior.  By  what  meana  this  to  prove  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Norman 
amalgamation  was  effected,  we  know  not ;  dynasty  in  England,  the  ceremon  ies  of 
the  less  interesting  matteit  the  date  of;  knighthood  were  religions  as  well  as 
the  circumstance,  can  be  more  easily  as- !  military  ;  and  in  the  same,  the  eleventh 
certained.  It  was  somewhere  between  1  ceninrv.  !lif>  usnire  waa  similar  over  ail 
the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  centuries.  It  Conimental  Kiirojje. 
surely  was  not  the  custom  in  the  day?  of!     The  clevmih  century  is  a  very  im- 


portant ep(»ch  in  the  history  of  chivalry  ; 
itir  it  was  ^  declared  by  the  celebrated 
Council  of  ^Clermont  (which  authorised 
the  first  Crusade),  that  every  person  of 
noble  birth,  on  attaining  twelve  years 


Charlemagne,  for  he  girt  the  military 
sword  on  his  son  I^uis  the  Good,  agree- 
ably to  the  rude  principles  of  ancient 
Germanic  chivalry,t  without  any  reli- 
gious ceremonies;  and  a  century  after- 
wards we  read  of  the  Saxon  monarch  of  |  of  age,  should  take  a  solemn  oath  be 
England,  Edward  the  Elder,  clothing  fore  the  !)i"^hnp  of  his  diocess.  to  defend 
Alhelstan  in  a  soldier's  dress  of  scar- j  to  the  uttcrfnn?;!  ihe  oppressed,  the 
lei,  and  fastening  round  him  a  girdle  widows,  and  orphans  ;  that  women  of 
ornamented  with  ])recious   stones,    in  |  noble  birth,  both  married   aud  single, 

should  enjoy  his  especial  eare ;  and  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  in  him  io  ten* 
der  travelling  safe,  and  to  destroy  tyran- 
ny.   In  this  decree  we  observe,  that  all 


*  ti  is  also  curious  that  this  blow  wu  said 
to  have  bcsn  euitoinary.—  '*  Dato  eiadtm,  sicvt 

caiiai]e(U(1ini<;  cnt,  manu  coUpho.'* 

^  fiol  exactly  accordiog  lo  the  form,  for  by 
HbM  time  a  belt  wltb  a  awmd  inesrtsd  was  girded 
round  the  military  caadidatS,  instead  of  deliver* 
ingajAvoliatobim.  80s 


*  William  of  Mnlmaboiy,  lib.  ii.,  c  6. 

t  Ingulpb,  p.  6ia. 
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*  the  humaBUies  of  ch'iTalry  were  n&c- ;  havioor  in  battle.    The  Roman  eqaites 
ciuned  by  legal  tad  ecclesiastical  power;  I  discharged  civil  functions  regarding  the 

and  that  it  was  inteaJed  they  should  be   affministrafion  of  justice  and  the  farmin 


spread  over  ilje  whole  fat^e  o(  Clttisten-  ol  ilie  public  revenue  ;  but  the  cliivalry 
dom,  in  order  to  cheek,  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages  had  nu  sucli  duties  to 


»iid  terociiy  of  the  litues. 


perform.    Knighthood  wa^  also  distinct 


Theform  of  chivalry  was  raartitl ;  bat  I  from  nobility  ;  for  the  nobility  of  £a- 
its  objects  were  both  religioae  end  social,  rope  were  the  goveroon  and  lords  of 
and  the  definition  of  the  word  from  I  partiealar  districts  of  a  country,  and 
military  eireuinstanecs  ceased  to  express  i  although  originally  they  held  their  dig- 
its character.  The  power  of  the  clergy  nities  only  for  life,  yel  their  title  soon 
was  shown  in  a  isingul:»r  njnnner.  Chi- /  became  lierediiary.  But  kniglithnnr)  was 
valry  was  no  longer  a  isoldierly  array,  but '  essentially  and  always  a  personal  disiinr- 
tt  was  called  ilie  Order,  the  Holy  Order,  tion.  A  man's  ciuvalry  died  with  him. 
ted  •  character  of  seriousness  and  so-  It  was  conferred  upon  noblemen  and 
lemiiy  was  given  to  it.*  It  was  account- 1  kings,  not  being  like  their  other  titles  the 
ed  an  honourable  office,  above  all  offices,  |  subject  of  ioheriiance.  It  was  not  ab- 
orders,  and  acts  of  the  world,  except  tlie  sorbed  in  any  other  title  of  rank,  and  jihe 
order  of  pri»^slh()od,  for  that  order  ap- '  common  form  of  address,  Sir*  King, 


pertained  to  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
"iliar.    The  knighily  and  clerical  cha- 


shows  iis  his:h  consideration.  In  the 
writs  of  summons  to  parliament,  the 


raciers  were  every  where  considered  as;  word  Chevalier  sometimes  followed  the 
convertible,  and  the  writers  of  romances  |  baronial  title,  and  more  frsquently  the 


faithfolly  reileeted  manners,  when  their 
here  at  the  commencement  of  the  tale 

was  a  Sir  Knight,  and  when  at  tlie  close 
of  bis  quests  we  find  him  a  Sir  Priest : 

*  And  soothly  it  was  said  by  common  fame, 
80  long  aa  af«  enabM  him  thereto, 

That  he  hu(]  been  a  man  of  mickle  name, 
Kenowned  much  inarms  and  dcrring  do. 
But  being  aged  now,  and  weary  too 


barons  were  styled  by  their  martial  desig- 
nation, than  named  by  the  titles  of  their 

baronies.t 

There  were  three  degrees  in  the  Chi- 
valry of  Europe,  Knights  Banneret, 
Knights,  and  Esquires. 

A  soldier  must  have  passed  tlirough 
the  ranks  of  esquire  and  knight,  before  he 
could  be  classed  with  the  knightm-ban* 
Of  W8r*e  deHgiit,  and  world's  contenttoQs  toil,  |  noret.   That  htgh  dignity  could  only  be 

Thf  name  of  Kniuhtliooil  he  diil  disavow; 
Aud  banging  up  bis  arms  and  warlike  apoil, 
Fram  ali  thw  woriiI*«  iacunibranea  did  bimaeif 
asMiJ."* 

Knighthood   was  an  institution  per- 


posscssed  by  a  knight  who  had  served 

for  a  lenjjih  of  years  in  the  wars,  and 
with  drstinclion,  and  who  Imd  a  consider- 
1  able  retinue,  of  men-at-arms,  and  other 


i  •  The  r<u»lrr  will  find  in  Juhtisori's  Diction- 
ary the  eiyini)lojy  of  Sir.  When  this  word, 
acknowledging  power  and  superiority,  was  first 


fecily  peculiar  to  the  military  and  social 
Stale  of  our  ancestors.     There  was  no 

aoalogy  between  the  knii^his  of  chivalry  i  tii'e     chivalry.  I  do  not  know, 

and  the  equites  of  Rome,  for  pecuniary  ^-]^^  if^^"  f  "'^"0-  II. 

n.f*A  — -         !  .  1  A.-  Aif       t  <^«>ke,  Instit.  4.  in  the  lieporls  ol  the  Lords* 

estate  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  -  ' 

latter;  whereas,  though  the  European 


Committees  resp<N:ting  ihe  Peerage,  (iirinted  2d 
July,  1821,)  doubts  are  often  espreeeed  regarding 

the  meaning  of  th»»  word  BsmntTPt.  A  little 
attention  to  the  dilVcrenco  between  the  personal 

nd  the  nobility  which  arose 
appurtenant  to  land,  would  have 

    _    prevented  thp  <>iitertaining  of  such  doubts,  and 

Uexton,  Fay ts  of  Arms  and  Chivalry, chap-   the  conduiiou  might  have  been  drawn  from 


oavalier  was  geiiprr.llv  a  man  of  some 
[>ossus6ions,  yet  lie  was  often  a  perj^on 
promoted    into  the  order  of  chivalry,  i  ""''"^y  "^^^Wtalry.  ar 

ird  for  his  redoubted  be- i  '^^""f'f 


solely  as  a  rewai 


ter  entiUed.  'M)f  the  Honour  that  ought  to  be 

done  to  a  Knight." 

t  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  book  v.,  canto  5,  st. 
37.  The  romence  of  the  Morte  D'.\rLbur  says, 
that  in  early  limea  there  were  no  hermits*  but 
wbo  lied  been  nipn  of  wor«hip  and  prowess ; 
**aiid  the  hermits  held  great  household  and  re- 
freshed people  that  were  in  distreas."  lab.  18, 
c  10, 

2» 


principles,  inelemd  of  being  guessed  from  prece- 
dent, that  the  title  of  banneret  had  no  relation  to 
the  dignity  of  LorJ  of  P  trliammt.  T\u-  f..»ri3*8 
Committees  seem  surpri<>ed  that  barouii  nhould 
sometimes  faeve  hed  the  addition  of  knights, 
and  at  other  tiroes  of  bannereta;  but  in  truth 
chevalier  was  the  title  which  comprehended  all 
others,  and  like  the  word  *  Lord/  was  used  in  a 
gsoeral  sensB. 
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soldier".  To  avoid  the  inconveniences 
ol  too  luiniile  a  division  of  the  martial 
force  of  a  country,  every  ktii^jlii-hannerel 
ought  10  have  had  Uliy*  knighls  and 
■quirea  under  his  command,  each  being 
atiendeci  by  ODe  or  n^re  hone  soldiers, 
armed  with  the  ero88-bow«  or  with  the 
loog-bowand  axe.  Several  followers  on 
fool  completed  the  equipment.  But  as 
we  ofieji  meet  with  instances  of  elevai- 
ing  men  of  very  lew  followers*  lo  the 
rank  of  knight's-banneret,  ii  probahle 
ihst  kings  usurped  the  right  of  confer- 
ring the  distinction  upon  their  favoorites, 
or  meo  of  fsme,  not  choosing  that  any 
title  of  merit  should  be  demanded  as  a 
right,  or  that  the  royal  name  should  be 
used  only  as  a  passive  inslrnment  ;  for 
a  *knighl  who  had  proved  his  chivalry 
and  power,  could  demand  from  his  so- 
vereign the  distinction  of  banneret.  The 
laws  and  usages  of  the  world  allowed 
the  well-tried  and  nobly  attended  soldier 
to  carry  his  emblazoned  pennon  to  the 


liged  to  obey  the  bebeeta  of  moo  of  his 

own  rank. 

Every  liaron  had  his  hnnner,  and  a 
feudal  array  of  kiuglits,  mcn-ai-arms, 
and  others,  was  numbered  by  its  banners. 
The  banneret  and  the  baron  were  there- 
fore soldiers  of  eqoal  authority.  The 
banneret,  too*  like  the  baron,  had  his 
words  of  courage,  his  cry  of  arms,  which 
he  shouted  before  a  battle,  in  order  to 
animate  his  soldiers  to  the  charge,  and 
whubti  sound,  heard  in  the  momeul  oi 
diretsi  peril,  rallied  the  scattered  troops 
by  the  recollection  of  the  gloriee  of  their 
eommanderV  hooset  and  their  own  for* 
mer  aehietemente.  The  war<ry  was 
also  the  under-written  ornament  of  the 
armorial  shield,  and  worked  on  ihe  sur- 
coat  and  banner,  and  was  carved  on  ihe 
tomb  both  of  the  knighi-banneret  and 
the  baron.  Each  of  these  representatives 
of  chivalry  and  nobility  had  his  square 
escutcheon.  The  wife  of  a  banneret  was 
styled  VM  dame  banneretU^  and  the 


constable  or  marshal  of  the  army  before  genetal  title  of  his  family 


or  after  a  battle,  and  in  the  field  of  con- 
test Itself,  and  require  leave  lo  rai^e  his 
banner.  A  herald  exhibited  the  record 
of  his  claim  to  the  distinction,  and  the 
ieader  of  the  forces  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
pennon,  and  this  military  ensign  then 
became  a  square  banner.  A  brief  ex- 
hortation to  valiancy  and  honour  was 
generally  added  by  the  constable  or  he- 
rald. These  were  the  whole  ceremonies 
of  creation. 

The  privileges  of  a  knight-banneret 
were  considerable.  He  did  not  fight 
under  the  standard  of  any  baron,  but  he 
formed  his  soldiers  under  his  own.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  feudal  force,  he  was  sub- 
ject lo  the  romninnds  of  the  kinp  ;  !>n( 
his  pride  was  nut  galled  hy  being  ob- 

•  Sec  Du  Cange,  Disscrtntion  9,  on  Joinville. 
I'bift  learned  com  men  i6  tor  seems  inclined  to 

conibend  knigbts-bAnnerat  with  bamn«,  chivalry  I  men  were  words  originally  synonyruous, 
with  nobility  ;  and  a  herd  of  suitscqucnt  writers  \  describing  the  owncrsof  fiefs.    In  coon* 


Aoile/ 

banniere. 

The  second  and  jni>st  miniei»»us  class 
of  chivalric  lie.roes  consii^led  ol  Knights, 
who  were  originally  called  Bas-Cheva- 
liers,  in  contradiction  to  the  first  cisas, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  the  word  bache- 
lor designated  rather  the  esquire,  the 
candidate  for  chivalry,  than  the  cavalier 
himseif.  These  knishif  of  the  set ond 
class  were  in  Spam  called  CavulUru\, 
in  distinction  from  the  riccot  hombrts, 
or  knighis-banneret ;  and  in  France,  the 
illiberal  and  degrading  title  of  pauvres 
htmme§  Was  sometimes  applied  to 
them,  to  mark  their  inferiority  to  the 
bannerets. 

A  gcnernl  qualification  for  knighthood 
was  nobie  or  gentle  birth,  which,  in 
widest  signification,  expressed  a  siuie  vi 
independence.     Noblemen  and  gentle- 


rnfiningoft  hiserrror,  httvepravL-ly  |>Uced  knights 
banneret  w  an  order  or  ci«Mi  ot  society  owdiate 
bstwssn  Nobility  and  Knighthood. 

■f  Some  fortune  was,  however,  alwnjs  thought 
necessury  for  the  support  of"  tlip  <!?i^Ttiiv  of 
knigUt-baiuuret.  lii  ihc  28ih  ol  Luwarii  III. 
John  do  Cobham  was  awdoa  bonnorat,  and  bad 
a  grant  of  an  annuity  of  100  marks,  out  of  the 
issues  of  the  cmmty  of  Norfolk,  f  xprrssly  for  the 
belter  8up|H>ri  of  that  iligniiy.  Duf^vlule's  liaron- 
•go,  vol.  II..  p.  66.'  Many  Mtniiar  iiistsncos  ara 
msntionod  in  iho  ParUameotary  Bolla. 


tries  where  there  were  other  forms  of 

tenure,  some  miliiary  merit  in  the  occu* 
pu  r.s  of  land  seems  to  have  hten  neces- 
sary for  elevation  to  the  cla.'^s  of  gentle- 
men. The  mere  frankelein  was  cer- 
tainly not  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
gentle ;  bnt  if  he  became  a  distinguished 
man,  an  honorary  rank  was  given  to  the 
family,  and  chey  were  esteemed  noble.* 


*  A  uum  ot  Walertkouao  on  l^ortoscao  will 
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Ii  is  scarcely  neeosfary  to  mention,  that  projected  invasion  of  Enirl  ind  by  the 
that  dis;tifirtion  could  alone  be  ohtainpd  " 
by  military   nrrhievemenls ;   for  in  ilie 
early  pprui  Ls  of  society,  the  only  palh 


FreiH'h  about  the  year  1386,  he  nye« 
that  goici  ami  stiver  were  no  more  spared 


to  glory  was  stained  with  bloody  The 
gentility  of  a  father  waa  more  regarded 
than  that  of  a  motlier    and  in  atrieineaa, 

if  a  man  were  not  noble  on  hia  paternal 
side,  his  lord  might  cause  his  apora  to 
be  rut  ofT  on  a  dunghill. t  The  amount 
(*l  L's(;iie  necessary  for  knighthood  was 
uol  regulated  by  any  chivalric  institution. 
But  the  expenife  of  the  order  was  by  no 


than  tlioiioh  ihpy  had  raiaeil  out  of  the 
cloudii,  ur  been  skimtned  fruiu  the  sea. 
The  great  lorda  of  France  sent  their  ser. 
vanta  to  Sloae,  to  apparel  and  make  ready 
their  provi^iona  and  Bhipa,and  to  furniah 
them  with  every  thing  needful.  Every 
man  gimi^hed  his  ship,  and  painted  it 
with  his  arms.  Painters  had  then  a 
good  season,  for  ihev  had  whatever  they 
desired.  Tliey  mude  banners,  pennons, 
ineoaalderable.  His  inauguration  j  and  atandarda  of  ailk  ao  goodly,  that  it 
waa  a  aeene  of  apleodoor ;  and  liberality  waa  a  marvel  to  behoUl  them  ;  also  they 
waa  one  of  the  chiefeat  duties  of  hia  eha-  painted  the  maata  of  their  ahipa  from  the 
acter.  He  could  not  travel  in  queat  of  one  end  to  the  other,  glittering  with 
adventures  without  some  charge, :t  and  :  gold,  and  devices,  and  arms  ;  and  eape- 
his  squirf'  ;in'!  other  personal  attendants  j  cially  the  Lord  Guy  de  la  Tremouille 
were  of  course  maintained  by  him.  garnished  his  .ship  richly  ;  the  painting* 
Tbougii  a  man,  says  Froissart,  be  never  cuai  mure  than  two  lliousand  franrs.* 


ao  rich,  men  of  arma  and  war  watte  all ; 
for  be  that  will  have  eervice  of  men  of 
war,  they  must  be  paid  truly  their  wagea, 

or  else  they  will  do  nothing  available.^ 


We  have  eeen  that  originally  a  body 
of  eoldiera  waa  aeleetod  by  the  ataie 

from  the  general  mass  of  the  people. 
Afterwards,  kinga  and  nobles  in  their 


The  knight's  harness  for  the  working  several  jurisdictions  maintained  the 
day  was  not  without  its  ornnmeius  ;  power  of  creation.  It  was  also  assumed 
and  the  tournament  was  rendered  t>pU?n- 1  by  the  clergy,  hut  not  retained  long;  nor 
did  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  armour  and  were  they  anxious  to  recover  it,  for,  as 
hia  ateed*8  capariaona.  There  was  they  aaaiated  in  the  religious  ceremonies 
always  a  rivalry  of  ezpenae  among  of  inauguration,  they  poaaeaaed  a  eon* 
knights  who  formed  an  expedition;  and ;  atderable  share  of  power  by  the  milder 

means  of  influenee.  Knighthood  never 
altogether  lost  its  charnrier  of  being  a 
distinction,  a  reward  of  merit,  presumed, 
iiulecd,  rather  than  proved,  in  the  origi- 
nal instances  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. But  though  it  waa  often  be- 
atowed  aa  an  ornament  of  caatom  on  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  a  atate,  yet  it 
often  was  the  bright  gourdon  of  achieve- 
ments in  arm?.  Of  military  merit  every 
knight  was  supposed  to  be  a  ^nflioient 
judge;  and  therefore  every  knight  had 
the  power  of  bestowing  its  reward. 
Men*atFarma  and  other  soldiers  were 
often  exalted  to  the  claaa  of  knigbta; 
and  the  honour  was  something  more  than 
a  chimera  of  the  imagination;  for  the 
title  and  con^;ideration  of  a  gentleman 
iinineiliaiely  accompanied  the  creation. f 
I'iius,  in  the  time  of  Richard  11.,  the 

♦  Froissart,  ii.,  c.  49. 

f  'riiij«,  51S  Bracton  observcf,  if  a  villain  bo 
ma«ie  a  knigiit,  be  is  thereby  imaiediately  en- 
fraochised,  and  oonsequcntly  fnnwinifd  a  gan* 
tleman,  L  iv.|  f.  198,  b. 


of  all  the  recorded  inalancea  of  ihia  feel 

ing,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  is 
furnished  by  Froissart.    Speaking  of  a 

illustralo  this.  "  The  title  of  franklein  is  *  good 
oian  C  and  yet  tiicy  have  ofi  koi^blx'  estates. 
Many  axe  called  by  courtesy  'jnostcrs,*  and  even 
*tMHl«insn,'  and  their  sods  are  educated  in  the 
inas  of  court,  and  adopted  into  the  otdMs  of 
ksigbts  ami  Hi]ii)rc8.*' 

*  lUcgitiiuucy  sccins  not  to  have  been  a  tnat- 
tN  of  tile  sUghteBt  ooneequenoe.  Froisnrt,  iL  S0. 

f  Favyn.,  i.  fi. 

t  When  Dun  Quixote  was  duhbod  a  kni:rht, 
the  landlord  a«ked  hini  whetber  he  hud  uny 
■ODcy.  -Piotn  croee,"  replied  the  koight, " for 
I  oeTor  roat!  in  any  histttry  of  chivalry,  that  any 
koigbt-errant  e>^er  carried  raoncy  about  hirn." — 
"  ficspodino  D<ui  Qutxnto  que  no  imta  blunca, 
|N>rque  nunca  habta  leido  on  las  histories  de 
l<i8  caballeros  andantes,  qnc  nin;j;una  lo.s  laibi- 
«m  Iraido."  'I'hiij  was  a  very  singular  error  in 
t«ervante8,  for  in  Amailis  de  (iaul,  which  be  cha- 
racterizee  as  the  best  work  of  ito  close,  and  which 
is  evidently  one  .  f  t.i-  ttxi-bookK  w  •  rr  u!  i!;dt 
the  queen  gave  Adrian  the  Dwarf  enough  money 
lolMt  Ainadis  de  Chiat  bis  master  for  a  whole 
year.   Book  III.,  c.  6. 

i  Fniaeart,  t,  e.  448. 
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gofernor  of  Norwich,  called  Sir  Robert  |  prudence,  for  they  were  entitled  to  \td 

8ale,  was  no  gentleni  iTi  born,  snys  Frtiis-  ilieir  vassala  into  the  field  of  haul* 
sart ;  but  lie  had  liie  grace  lo  be  reputed   under  a  peiionceie,  or  small  triariifut^" 


sage  and  vali^ui  in  arms,  and  tur  his 
valianlness,  King  Edward  iiad  made 
him  a  knighL  The  Mme  aomeigo  also 
knigbiail  a  man-at-araaa,  who  had  origi- 
naUy  beea  a  tailor,  and  who,  afier  the 
conclusion  of  the  king*ii  wara  in  France, 
crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  .under 
the  name  of  Sir  John  H  .ivvk  wood,  headed 
iho  rompanv  of  While  or  Englitsii  ad- 
veiuurers,  ?o('amouti  in  ihe  liaiian  wars.* 


streamer,  as  ilie  knight  led  his  under  a 
pennon,  or  a  bauueret  hu  under  a  bait' 
ner.  Military  hooonii  and  oomniaadi 
alio  could  be  reached  by  (he  aquirehood, 
as  well  as  by  the  knighthood  of  a  coat- 
try.  Both  daaees  were  conaidered  ge» 
tie,  and  were  entitled  lo  wear  ooai  ir- 
mour. 

Such  was  the  general  form  ol  the  per- 
sonai  liobiiily  ul  Chivalry.    Same  par* 


rhe  third  and  last  cl at>6  ul'  einvaJry   of  tlie  outline  varied  in  diQereul  cuuii- 


waa  t|ie  Squirehood.  It  waa  not  con' 
posed  of  young  men  who  carried  the 
ahieldfl  of  knighu,  and  were  learning 


tries,  as  will  be  aeen  wlien  we  waich  i» 

progrete through  Europe;  butprwvioosW 
to  that  inquiry,  the  jeducation,  the  doticf. 


ihe  art  of  war ;  but  the  squirea  were  a  ;  and  the  equipment  of  the  knight  reqniic 

body  of  efficient  soldiers,  inferior  in  rank  |  description  ;  and  as  loyaute  aux  damts 
to  the  knight,  and  superior  to  the  men*  :  is  the  motto  alike  uf  the  writers  and  the 
at-arms.t  'i'hey  had  been  originally  in-  i  reath  rn  of  works  on  Chivalry,  1  shall 
tended  for  the  higher  classes  of  chivalry,  i  make  no  apology  for  suspendini^  the  hi«- 
but  various  coutiideralioUd  induced  liieia   loncal  investigation,  wiule  1  eacieatuur 


to  remain  in  the  loweat  rank*  It  waa  a 
maxim  in  chi?alry,  that  a  man  bad  better 
be  a  good  etquire  than  a  poor  knight. 
Many  an  esquire,  therefoie»  declined  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  on  account  of 
the  slenderuess  of  his  revenues.  Ed- 
ward III.,  durinir  his  wara  in  France, 
wuuid  have  kiu^'ilcd  Collart  jUambreli- 
courie,  the  esquire  oi  lus  own  person ; 
but  the  young  man  declined  the  honourt 
for*  to  use  his  own  aimple  phraae,  be 
could  not  furnish  hia  helmet.!  Barons, 
knighta*iand  esquires,  form  Froissart's 
frequent  description  of  the  parts  of  an 
army ;  and  although  there  were  mnwy 
young  men  in  the  fjcld,  who,  released 
from  their  duties  on  kiughis,  were  aim- 
ing al  disiiijciion,  yet  there  were  many 
more  who  remained  squirea  during  all 
their  military  .career,  and  therefore  be- 
came recognised  as  a  part  of  the  chivalric 
array.  Some  men  of  small  landed  estate, 
wishing  to  avoid  the  expen^^es  and  the 
duties  of  knighthood,  remained  esquires. 
They  lost  nothing  of  real  power  by  tiieir 

*  Froissart,  i.  384. 

I  Du  Canjn  sfiyg,  the  third  order  of  Cliivalry 
coritiated  ot  the  Esquires;  but  be  evidently 
thinks  tbcy  were  the  persoaal  attendants  of 
luugbts,  fur  be  calls  tbem  infancons  or  damoi- 
•eaux.  He  does  not  sceiu  to  have  thonght  thai 
a  grave  old  squire  ever  existed. 

f  I  **  Aiais  le  dit  escuyer  s'eicusa ;  et  dit 
qa*il  ae  poawat  tioavcr  soa  bacinei*"— Frois- 


to  portray  the  lady-lof  e  of  the  gattaai 
cavalier,  and  delay  my  atepa  io  that 
splendid  scene  of  bea«ty*a  power,  the 
Tournament. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BDOCATION  OF  A  KNIOBT.  THB  Ct* 
RBHONISa  OF  iNAirODRATION  ARB  OF 
DEGRADATIOK. 

Description  lu  Kaniances  of  Knightly  Education. 
— Hawking  and  Hunting;. — KducacioQ  com- 
menced at  the  age  of  Seven. — Duties  of  thf 
Page. — Personal  S<'rvicc. — Lovt*  and  Reli- 
g^ion. — Martial  Exercises.— The  vjquire, — Hi« 
Duties  of  Personal  Service. — Cunoua  fcJloiJ' 
of  a  bold  yoonff  Bqutre.—- Various  Tides  of 
Bquiri's, — Duties  of  the  inquire  in  Buttle. — 
Gullantrv. —  Mania!  ExiTcisfs. — Hor-efnan* 
ship. — Itupoitance  of  6quirei)  in  the  UaUk 

Fieid^Partieutarlj  at  the  Battle  of  B<mBei. 

— Pr«|mratton  for  KniglithooJ. — 'Vhv  A  nxieij 
of  the  J^qutrc  rc^arditi^j  tlie  Character  of  ibe 
Knight  hum  whom  he  was  to  receive  the  Ac- 
colade.—Knights  made  In  the  Battle  Field.'-' 
Inconveniences  of  this. — Knights  of  iMines. — 
General  Cer'Miionies  of  Degraiiatioa.— 4Jeie- 
monies  in  Jr^n^iand. 

Thb  romancea  of  Chivalry,  in  their 
picturesque  and  expresaive  represeota* 
tion  of  manners,  present  us  with  many  in- 
teresting  glimpses  of  the  edneation  io 
knighthood  of  the  feudal  nobility'a  cbii* 
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fen*     The  Tomsnee  of  Sir  THftrem 
thas : 

**  2iow  hath  Rohant  in  ore.* 

Triatrem,  and  ta  full  blithe, 
The  ehilde  he  ael  to  lore, 

And  Icrnd  him  al  ao  awit1ie;f 
In  bok  whifp  he  tvaa  thore 

He  stodieth  ever  that  atilbe,t 
TboDfh  ibet  bi  him  wore 

Of  him  were  ful  bliUM» 
That  bold. 

Hta  craftes  gan  he  kilhe,§ 
Oyainec]  hem  when  be  vrold. 

,««Fiftf*n«*  yere  he  t^m  htm  fedey 

Sir  KobaDt  the  trewe  ; 
He  teaght  him  ichelede^ 

Of  ich  maner  of  gl.  wc 
And  everich  phiyins:  thede. 

Old  lawcg  and  ncwe. 
On  huntint;  oft  be  yede,ff 

To  swich  alewe  he  drewe, 
Al  thus; 

More  he  coutheU  of  vpneii 
Than  couthe  Manerious." 

Verj'  similar  to  this  pirlure  is  ihe  de- 
jcriplion  of  ilie  education  of  Kyng 
Horn,  in  the  romance  which  bears  his 
aame. 

*  Sttwttnl  tee  thoo  here. 

My  fundling  for  to  lere 

Ul  wudc  and  o|  ry vcre, 

Ant  loggen  o*  the  berpe. 

With  ie  oeyles  sliarpe ; 

Ant  tech  him  alic  the  listee 

That  thou  ever  wastes 

Byfore  me  to  kerveo. 

Ant  of  my  coupe  to  terven ; 

Ant  his  forcu  dcvy!»e 

With  ous  otiier  servise. 

Hera,  ehtfd,  thou  nnderatand 

Tech  him  of  harpe  and  of  eong.**§§ 

For  only  one  more  extract  from  the 
old  romances,  shall  1  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  my  readers  in  ihe  words  of  the 
minstrel, 

••Mekcly,  lordyntres  pentyll  and  fre, 
Lyften  awhile  and  berken  tu  me." 

The  life  of  Sir  IpomyJon  is  a  finished 
picture  of  knightly  history.    His  foster* 

father,  Sir  Tholomew, 


'  Favour. 

^  Diligenttj. 
I  Against. 

The  minctrelsy  art. 
It  Knew. 
§^  Geale  of  Kjng  Horn,  m. 


f  Soon* 

4  Attempted. 

T  Ihilo. 
tt  WenU 


■*  A  cleric  be  toke 


T^at  Uaght  the  child  upon  the  bokt 
Both  to  fiynge  and  to  rerlr. 
And  after  he  taught  him  other  dcde. 
Afterwards  to  nerve  in  halle, 
Both  to  great  and  to  small. 
.  Before  the  kinu  moat  to  kerve 
Hye  and  low  fey  re  to  servo. 
Both  of  hoondie  end  hawkia  game. 
After  he  taueht  Iiim  all  and  aeme,  ^ 
In  sr.  in  ftfltl,  and  rkc  in  rivrr. 
In  woo<l  to  chase  the  wild  deer; 
And  in  the  field  to  ride  a  atecd. 
That  aU  man  bad  joy  of  bb  deed." 

The  mysl^fry  of  rivers  and  liic  mystery 
of  woods  were  important  parts  ol  knightly 
education.  The  mystery  of  woods  was 
hunting ;  the  mystery  of  rivers  was  not 
fishing*  but  hawlcing*  an  expression 
which  requires  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion. In  hawking,  the  pursuit  of  water* 
fowU  nfforded  most  diversion.  Cliaucer 
says  that  he  could 

<*Ryde  on  hawking  hy  the  river. 
With  grey  goe  hawk  on  hand." 

The  favourite  bird  of  chnsc  wos  tlie 
heron,  whose  pernliar  fli<rht  is  not  hori- 
zontal, iiiie  that  of  field  birds,  but  per- 
pendicular. It  is  wont  to  rise  to  a  great 
height  on  finding  itself  the  object  of  pur- 
suit, while  its  enemy,  using  equal  efforts 
to  out*tower  it,  at  length  gains  the  ad- 
vantage, swoops  upon  the  heron  with 
prodigious  force,  and  strikes  it  (o  the 
ground.  The  amusement  of  liawkinfr, 
therefore,  could  be  viewed  wiihdfti  the 
spectators  moving  far  from  the  river's 
side  where  the  game  was  sprung;  and 
from  that  cimumstanee  it  was  called  the 
mystery  of  rivers,* 

But  I  shall  attempt  no  further  to  de- 
scribe in  separate  portions  the  «iTbjertsof 
knitjhtly  education,  and  to  till  up  the 
sketches  of  the  old  romances  ;  for  those 
sketches,  though  correct,  present  no 
complete  outline,  and  the  military  exer- 
cises are  altogether  omitted.  We  had 
better  trace  the  eavatier,  through  the  gra- 
dations of  bis  course,  in  the  castle  of  his 
lord. 

The  education  of  a  knight  genernlly 
commenced  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
years,!  for  no  true  lover  of  chivalry 

*  Mr,  H K^e's  note  on  the  Romance  of  Farte- 
nopex  ot  Bloia,  p.  61. 

t  Oextoo,  Fayt  of  Annee  and  of  Chyvahys, 
c  9.  M dmoireo  do  bon  MeMire  Jean  la  Maiogia, 
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Wttfhed  |iU  children  to  pass  their  lime  in  |  and  generally  the  intelleetoal  ttid  moni 


idleness  and  indulgence.  At  a  baronial 
feast,  a  lady  in  ihe  full  i^low  of  mater- 
nal pride  pointfd  lo  her  oliVprincr,  and 
demanded  of  licr  iiusband  whether  he 
did  not  bless  Heaven  for  having  given 
him  four  such  fine  and  promiting  boy^. 

Dame,*'  replied  her  lord,  thinking  her 
observation  ill  limed  and  foolish,  **  so 
help  me  God  and  Saint  Manin,  nothing 
gives  me  greater  sorrow  and  shame  than 
to  ppe  ft)ur  great  sliigganls,  who  do  no- 
thing htit  eat  and  drink  and  waste  their 
time  in  idleness  and  folly.**  Like  other 
children  of  gentle  birth,  therefore,  the 
boysof  ihia  nuble  Duke  Guerin  of  Mont- 
glaive,  in  spite  of  their  mother's  wisties, 
commenced  iheir  chivulric  exercises.* 
In  some  pliees  there  were  schools  np- 
pointed  hy  the  nobles  of  the  couniry,  but 
most  frequently  ilieir  own  castles  served. 
Every  feudal  lord  had  his  court,  to  which 
he  drew  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorer  gentry  of  his  domains ;  and  his 
eastle  was  also  frequented  by  the  chil- 
dren of  men  of  equal  rank  with  himself, 
for  (such  was  the  modesty  and  courtesy 
iif  chivalry)  each  knight  had  generally 
some  broilier  in  arms,  whom  he  ihoujjhl 


edncation  of  the  boy  was  given  by  ihe 

ladies  of  the  court. 

From  the  lips  of  the  ladie^^  ttio  identic 
page  learned  both  his  catorhism  niu!  the 
art  of  love,  and  as  the  religion  of  the  day 
was  foU  of  symbols,  and  addressed  to 
the  sensest  so  the  other  feature  of  hie  de- 
votion was  not  to  be  nourished  by  ab- 
stract contemplation  alone.  He  was  di- 
rected 10  regard  some  onn  lady  of  the 
court  as  the  type  of  his  hcan's  future 
inisiiress  ;  she  was  the  centre  of  all  his 
hopes  and  wishes  ;  to  her  he  was  obe- 
dient, faithful,  and  eoorieous. 

While  the  young  Jean  de  Saintre  was 
a  page  of  honour  at  the  court  of  the 
French  king,  the  Dame  des  Belles  Con* 
sines  inquired  of  him  the  n  unc  of  the 
mistress  of  his  heart's  affecuons.  The 
simple  youth  replied,  that  lie  loved  his 
lady  mother,  and  next  to  her,  his  sister 
Jacqueline  was  dear  to  him.  **  Tonng 
man,**  rejoined  the  lady,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  affection  due  lo  your  mo- 
ther and  sister ;  but  I  wish  lo  know  the 
name  of  the  lady  to  whom  you  are  at- 
tached par  amours,''  'J'he  poor  boy 
was  still  more  confused,  aixi  he  conld 


better  fitted  than  himself  to  grace  his  i  only  reply,  that  he  loved  no  one  par 
ebildren  with  noble  aeeomplishments.     omourB,   The  Dame  des  Belles  Cou- 
The  duties  of  the  boy  for  the  first  |  sines  charged  him  with  being  a  traitor  to 

seven  3'ears  of  his  service  were  chit  Hy  the  laws  of  chivalry,  and  declared  that 
personal.    If  sometimes  the  harsh  prin- !  his  craven  spirit  was  evinced  by  stich  an 
ciples  of  fcjifial  siihfirflinalion  gave  rise 
lo  sucfr scrvi'-p,  it  olicner  proceeded  from 


the  friendly  re.iations  uf  life;  and  as  in 
the  latter  case  it  was  voluntary,  there 
was  no  loss  of  honourable  consideration 
in  performing  it.  The  dignity  of  obedi* 
ence,  that  principle  which  blends  the 
various  shades  i>f  social  life,  and  which 

had  its  origin  in  the  patriarchal  manners  lo  urist-  lo  renown,  except  from  the  noble 


avowal.  Whence,'*  she  required, 
♦'sprang  the  valiancy  and  knightly  feais 
of  Launceioi,  Gawain,  Tristram,  Giron 
the  courteous,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  round  table;  of  Ponthus,  and  of 
those  knighto  and  squires  of  this  country 
whom  I  could  enumerate  :  whence  the 
{zrindeur  of  many  whom  I  have  known 


desire  of  maintaining  themsehes  in  the 
grace  and  esteem  of  the  ladies  ;  with- 
out which  spirit-stirring  sentiment  they 
must  have  ever  remain^  in  the  shades  of 
obscurity  ?  And  do  you,  coward  Talet, 
presume  to  declare  that  you  possess  no 
for  a  cavalier  to  wound  a  page  in  battle. '  sovereign  lady«  and  desire  to  have 
He  n\?n  rtrqnired  the  rudiments  of  those  '  none  ?" 

incoitfi^ruows  subject^,  religion,  love,  and       Jean  underwent  a  lon^  scene  of  ner^e 


of  early  Europe,  wn^  now  ft)stered  in 
the  castles  of  the  feudal  aubilily.  'lite 
light-footed  youth  attended  the  lord  and 
his  lady  in  the  hall,  and  followed  them 
io  all  their  exercises  of  war  and  plea- 
;  and  it  was  considered  unknightly 


war,  BO  siranu:ely  i)leii(led  in  chivalry  ; 

dit  BouoMut,  Marechal  de  France,  e.  r>  9  in 
tbs  sixth  volame  of  the  large  collection  of  rcurh 
Memoirs. 

*  L'tf istoira  ds  Oasrin  ds  Moutgbivs, 


euiion  on  account  of  his  coufession  of 
(he  want  of  proper  chivalric  sentiment, 
but  he  was  at  length  restored  to  favour 
by  the  intercession  of  the  ladies  of  the 
courts   lie  then  named  as  hit  mistiass 
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Matheline  de  Coiicy,  a  child  only  ten  j  youtliful  companions  of  ihe  cattle.*  Dnr* 


years  old.  **  Maiheline  i»  indrpj  a 
preliy  girl,"  replied  the  Daine  des  Belles 
Coubintis,  bui  whai  prol'U,  what  houour, 
what  eomfort,  what  aid«  what  fouoeil 
for  advancing  you  in  ehiaalrooa  fame  ean 
you  derive  from  ioch  a  choire  ?  You 
should  elnci  i\  hdy  of  noble  bloodf  who 
has  ihe  ability  lo  advise,  and  the  power 
lo  ai«8tst  you  ;  and  you  should  j-erve  her 
80  inily,  and  love  her  so  lovally,  as  lo 
compil  her  lo  acknuw  ledge  ihe  honour* 
able  affection  which  you  enteriaiii  for 
her.  For,  be  aaaored,  that  there  is  do 
lady,  however  cruel  and  haughty  she 
may  be,  but  through  lon^  service,  will 
be  induced  to  ackno\vled«j;e  and  reward 
loyal  affection  with  some  portion  oi 
nicrcy.  By  such  a  course  you  will  gain 
ihe  praiiie  of  worthy  knighihood,  and  till 
then  I  would  not  give  an  apple  for  you 
or  your  achievements:  bui  he  who  loy- 
ally Fervea  hia  lady  will  not  only  l  e 
biessed  to  tlie  height  of  man's  felicity  in 
tins  life,  but  will  never  fall  into  those  sins 
which  will  j)rt;veiit  his  ha[)|)ines8  here- 
atier.  Pride  will  be  entirely  effacetl 
from  the  heart  of  him  who  endeavours 
by  humility  and  courtesy  to  win  the 
grace  of  a  lady.  The  true  faith  of  a 
lover  will  defend  him  from  the  oihcr 
deadly  sins  of  anger,  envy,  sloth,  and 
gluttony  ;  and  his  devotion  to  !ii«?  mistress 
render**  the  thoujrht  iinposs^ible  ol"  his 
conduct  ever  being  stained  with  the  vice 
of  incontinence."* 


lui^  the  seven  years  of  these  instructions 
he  was  called  a  valet,  a  damoiseau,  or  a 
page.  The  first  tiiie  was  of  the  most 
ancient  usage,  and  was  thoroughly  chi- 
valric;  the  second  is  nearly  of  equal 
authority ,t  but  the  word  page  was  not 
much  used  till  so  late  a  period  as  the 
days  of  Philip  de  Comine84  Before 
that  lime  ii  was  niopi  frequently  applied 
lo  the  children  oi  the  vulgar. 

The  next  titles  of  the  candidate  for 
chivalry  were  armiger,  scutifer  or  es- 
euyer :  but  though  these  words  denoted 
personal  miliury  attendance,  yet  his  per* 
sonal  domestic  service  eoniinued  for 
some  lime.  He  prepared  the  refection 
in  ilie  nn)rning,  and  then  betook  himself 
lo  his  chivalnc  exercisrs.  Al  (hnncr  he, 
as  well  as  the  pages,  furiii^hcd  forlh  and 
attended  at  the  table,  and  presented  to 
his  lord  and  the  guests  the  water  where* 
with  they  washed  their  hands  before  and 
after  the  repast.  The  knight  and  the 
squire  never  sat  before  the  same  Ubie, 
nor  was  even  the  relation  of  father  and 
^•on  allowed  to  destroy  this  principle  of 
chivairic  suborcimalion.  We  learn  from 
Paulus  Warnefridus,  the  liisturian  of  the 
Lombards  in  Italy,  that  among  that  na- 
tion the  son  of  a  king  did  not  dine  with 
his  father,  unless  he  had  been  knighted 
by  a  foreign  sovereign. §  Such,  loo,  was 
the  practice  among  nations  whfjse  chi- 
valry wore  a  briglner  polish  than  il««hone 
with  among  the  Italian  Lombards.  In  Ar- 
The  military  exercises  of  the  page  j  ragon,  no  son  of  a  knight  sat  at  the  table 
wece  not  many,  and  they  were  only  im-  { of  a  knight  till  he  had  been  admitted  into 


portani,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  ear- 
liest ideas  of  his  life,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  habits  of  his  charncter  were 
lormed  on  tiiem.  He  was  tauglii  to  leap 
over  trenches,  to  launch  or  c^isl  spears 
and  darts,  to  subiaiii  the  shield,  and  in 
kis  walk  to  imitate  the  measured  tread  of 
the  soldier.    He  fought  with  liglit-staves 


the  order.U  The  youog  English  squire 
in  the  time  of  Edward  111.  carved  before 
his  father  at  the  table  ;  and  again  in  the 
Merchant's  Tale,  it  is  said, — 

"  All  but  a  squire  that  bight  Damltn, 
That  carft  befora  tbs  knight  manj  a  day." 

And  about  the  same  time  the  sewers 


agaiii&i  Slakes  raised  for  the  nonce,  as  if  ^   *  Caxton,  Fayt  of  ArmMaud  Cbevoirye, c.  9. 
they  had  been  his  mortal  enemies,  or  t  fitimoittfl  et  fiecuyer,  «ont  arrives  d  No- 
met  in  encounters  equally  perilous  his  ^'f"*;**  »^«m.ndani  chivaiarw^ 

  ^     ^  n'est  plaa  sppellS  de  tels  tiltres,  this  iealemenl 

"~  dca  tUtra  d«  chevftUsr-^Aniadk  de  Gaul,  Uv.  8, 

*  L'Histnrii'  Pt  plaisante  Cronicque  du  prtit  c.  'J.  ' 

Jebaa  de  Suiuirc,  vol.  1,  c.  3 — U.    1  have  the  ?  Fauchct  de  TOrigine  dea  Chevaliers,  liv.  1, 

Mthwitj  of  t»ir  Walter  8eott  and  other  aWe  cb.  I.   Monslr«let,vol.  I,e.  188.   L*Histohe  de 

Writers  uu  duvijlry,  to  cite  this  romance  as  «itod  Bcrtrand  du  Gucsclin,  c  1. 

evuieiic©  fur  ilio  laws  and  manners  ot  kiiighl-  Punliis  Warnefridua,  lib.  1,  c.  23. 

tood.   Ii  was  written  in  1469  ;  the  iirst  eiiition  «  Lximmus  Petri  Ualonava  JuaUtia  Arrago- 

^  pdntsd  in  OoUuc  characten  in  168^  and  It  \  nan.  Lib.  de  privilegiis  baroonm  el  liwimni 
**BitpriBled  in  thiee  vetane^  18nOi  in  1784* 
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and  cup-bearers  of  ihe  Earl  of  Foix  were 
his  sons.*  The  squire  cup-bearer  was 
olica  a:)  liuc  uaU  bpiriled  a  chaiacter  as 
hw  knight.  Once,  when  Edward  Ihe 
Blaek  prince  wae  eojournisg  in  Bor* 
deauXi  he  enteriaineil  in  his  chamber 
many  of  hie  English  lords.  A  squire 
brought  u  iue  into  the  room,  and  the 
prince,  atter  he  liad  drank,  sent  the  cup 
to  Sir  Juiin  Chandos,  selecting  hifii  as 
ihu  ilrsi  in  honour,  because  he  was  con- 
Stable  of  Aquttain.  The  knight  drank, 
and  by  hie  command  the  squire  bore  the 
cop  10  the  Earl  of  Oxentbrd,  a  vain, 
w«di  man,  who,  nnworihy  of  great- 
neeflf  was  ever  seeking  for  those  poor 
trifles  which  noble  knighis  overlooked 
and  scorned.  Feeling  his  diguiiy  ol- 
leoutd  that  he  iiud  not  been  uealed  ac- 
cording to  hie  rank,  he  refused  the  eup, 
and  with  mockiog  gesture  desired  the 
:»quire  to  carry  it  lu  his  master,  Sir  John 
Ciiandos.  *»  Why  so  ?"  replied  iheyouih, 
*'  he  hath  drank  already,  therefore  dnok 
you,  siiu'c  he  lialii  ollcred  it  to  you.  if 
you  will  Hill  J I  ink,  by  St.  George,  I  will 
cast  ilie  vvuiu  iii  your  face."  'I'lie  Earl, 
judging  from  the  stern  and  dogged  man- 
ner of  the  squire,  that  this  was  no  idle 
Uireal,  quiedy  set  the  eup  to  his 
mouth.t 


I  Alter  dinner  tiie  sqniie-  prepared  the 
chess  lahle.s  or  nri  :iiiged  ihe  liall  for  rain- 
slrelsy  and  dancing.    They  participated 

in  all  these  amusements;  and  heimn 
the  difference  between  the  squire  nod 

the  mere  domestic  servant  was  shown. 
In  strictness  of  propriety  the  squire's 

dress  ought  to  hnve  been  brown,  or  any 
of  those  dark  colours  which  our  ances- 
tors ussed  to  rail  '  .vr/r/.'  But  tiie  gay 
spirit  of  yuuiii  was  ioiU  to  observe  this 
rule. 

•*  Enil)roiJcreil  was  he,  as  it  were  a  raede. 
Ails  full  ol  freehe  floares,  white  and  ** 


•  Froissatt,  vol.  2,  c.  31. 

t  Froiasari,  vol.  a,  c.  WS.  The  Earl  of  Oxen- 
I'oril  httd  reason  to  repent  of  his  arroguiioe.  Hit 
John  ChSDiloa,  ob8or>e«  Frui^Hurt,  marked  well 
all  the  nioltrr  bcivvtin  ^>iuiro  aiiJ  tiie  ejrl, 
antl  remained  quiet  lill  llic  unuce  was  goiictrom 
ibetii,  and  tbeo  conrdng  to  liie  carl,  he  said,  **8ir 
ThomM,  are  you  ditiplcuaed  that  1  draak  before 
you,  I  am  constable  of  this  couufry  ;  I  may  well 
drink  before  you,  since  my  lord  the  prince,  and 
Other  lorda  here,  are  cpnteiit  therewith.  It  is  of 
truth  that  you  were  et  the  faettle  of  Poicticrs ;  but 
all  who  were  there  do  tiot  know  so  well  :is  I  what 
you  did*  I  shall  declare  it.  W  hen  my  lord  the 
prince  had  made  hb  voyage  in  Laoguedock  and 
Carcat^rane  to  IS  nrbonne,  aod  Wis  returned  hither 
to  his  town  of  Bordeaux,  you  cliosc  lo  go  to 


His  dress  was  neter  of  the  fine  tex- 
ture, nor  so  highly  ornamented  as  that 

of  the  knight.    The  squires  often  made 

ihe  l)eds  of  llieir  lords,  and  tlio  service 
of  the  day  was  conrlnded  by  ihejr  pre- 
senting them  with  the  vin  du  coucher. 

'*  Let  lis  flrent  Is  Escuter, 
IK  eouehs  chicnn  son  aeignor." 

Personal  service  was  considered  so 
mueh  the  duty  of  a  squire  that  his  tide 
was  always  applied  to  some  partienlar 
pari  of  iu  The  squires  of  a  lord  bad 
each  his  respective  duties  —  one  was 
the  squire  of  lltc  cluKnlier,  or  the  cham- 
berlain ;  and  aiiollier  uie  carvin|^  squire. 
Every  braiicii  of  ilie  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  tlie  easile  was  under  the  char^^e 
of  an  aspirant  to  chivalry.  Spenser* 
who  has  opened  to  us  so  many  interesting 
views  of  chivulric  mauners,  has  admirably 
psintpd  the  domestie  squice  discharging 
some  of  his  duties :  — 

"  There  fairly  them  reeeivee  b  irentle  squire. 

Of  mild  demeanor  and  rare  courtesy, 

Kiccltl  cleanly  cind  in  comely  ead  alt  ire  ; 

la  word  and  deed  that  show'd  great  ojodestj. 


realm  and  return  a^tn  to  him,  and  tf  Ifi&d  y*m 

within  thie  my  realm  on  the  fifth  day,  you  vhall 
lofie  vnur  life,  and  nil  vi>ur  lieri!.i;:e  fun  vor.' 
Eoglaad.  What  the  king  said  to  you  on  your  j  And  yuu  feared  the  king's  words,  as  it  was  rca- 
arrival  I  know  right  well,  though  I  wae  not  prf^ 
sent.  He  demanded  of  you  whether  you  had 
finitthed  your  voyai^o,  ami  what  you  IkkI  done 
w  iih  his  son  the  prince.  You  answered,  that 
you  bad  left  him  in  good  health  at  Bordeaui. 
Then  the  king  said, '  How  durst  you  be  so  bold 
as  to  return  T\ i'lHuit  him  1  I  commaniird  you 
and  ail  otiters  whua  ye  departed,  that  yuu  should 
not  retnm  without  him,  end  you  thns  fneaume 
to  come  again  to  England.  I  straigbtly  coiu- 
mand  yon,  that  within  fotu  dajfs  yon  at  aid 


Hon,  aiul  left  the  realm,  and  so  your  Tortone 
\looi],  for  truly  you  were  with  my  lurd  the  prince 
four  days  before  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  On  the 
day  of  the  battle  you  had  forty  spears  under  your 
charge,  and  I  had  fonteeoie.  Now  yon  may  «• 
whether  I  ought  to  drink  before  you  or  not,  since 
Iain  constable  of  Aquitain."  The  Earl  of  Ot- 
enford  was  ashamed,  and  would  gladly  have  tieea 
thence  at  the  time ;  but  be  was  eUigod  to  renesi 
and  bear  this  reproof  ftom  that  right  nobis  kni^ 
Sir  John  Chaodoo. 
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.^n<l  knew  bis  good  to  all  of  each  degree, 
Uigbt  reverence.    He  them  with  speeches 

Pop?  fiirr  rnlrrnt,  rin  fourting  IlicCty, 
liul  simple,  true,  and  eke  untained  sweet, 
Aa  might  become  «  aquire  ao  great  penoiM  to 


Tlie  most  honourable  squire  was  he 
thai  was  attached  U)  the  person  of  his 
lord  ;  he  wa»  called  ihe  squire  of  the 
body,  and  was  in  IruUi  for  the  time  the 
only  mititary  youth  of  the  claea :  every 
squire,  however,  became  in  tatn  by  ae- 
Diorily  the  martial  squire.  He  accom- 
panied his  lord  into  the  fielil  of  ballle, 
carrying  liis  sliield  nnd  armour,  while 
the  pa^e  tisually  bore  ihe  lietnlcl.f  He 
jieid  ihe  stirrup,  and  assisted  liie  knight 
to  arm.  There  waa  alwaya  a  line  of 
iquirea  in  the  rear  of  a  line  of  knights ; 
the  young  cavaliers  supplying  their  lords 
with  Weapons*  assisting  them  to  rise 
when  overthrown*  and  receiving  their 
prison  erf».+ 

The  banner  of  ll»e  banneret  and  baron 
was  displayed  by  tlie  squire.  Tlie  pen- 
uori  of  the  knight  was  also  waved  by  him 
when  hia  leader  waa  only  a  knight,  and 
conducied  so  many  men-at-arms,  and 
other  vassals,  that,  to  give  dignity  and 
importance  to  his  command,  he  removed 
his  pennon  from  liisown  lance  lo  that  of 
his  attendant.  We  can  readdy  believe 
the  historians  of  ancient  davs,  that  it  was 
right  pleasant  to  witness  the  seemly  pride 
and  generous  emulation  with  wbieh  the 
squires  of  the  baron,  the  banneret,  and 
the  knight  displayed  the  various  ensigns 
of  their  master's  chivalry. 

But  whatever  were  ihe  class  of  duties 
to  which  i!ic  candidate  for  chivalry  was 
attached,  iie  never  forgot  ihat  he  was 
aUo  the  squire  of  daaies.  During  his 
course  of  a  valet  he  had  been  taught  to 
play  with  love,  and  as  years  advanced, 
nature  became  his  tutor.  Since  the 
knights  were  bound  by  oath  to  defend 
the  feebler  sc\',  «(>  t!>p  principle  wa?  felt 
in  all  lis  force  and  f^jtini  hv  him  who 
appired  lo  chivalric  honours.  Hence 
proceeded  liie  qualiuea  of  kindness,  gen- 


♦  Pair  Queen,  book  1,  canto  10,  sU  7. 

t  Froi««»art,  1,  c.  269.    M.  Paris,  873. 

t  "  i.es  prisons  fireal  arreter, 
£t  en  lieu  sear  tdomer, 
A  lean  escuyem  les  livsrent 
Sti  gaider  las 
3 


ticness,  nnd  courtesy.  The  minstrels  in 
the  castles  harped  of  love  aa  well  as  of 
war,  and  from  them  (for  all  young  men 
had  not,  like  Sir  Ipomydon,  clerks  for 
their  tutors]  the  squire  learned  to  expreas 
his  passion  in  verse.  This  was  nn  im- 
portant feature  of  chivalric  education, 
i'or  amon«/  the  courtesies  of  love,  the 
present  of  books  from  knights  to  ladies 
was  not  forgotten,  and  il  more  olien  hap- 
pened than  monkish  austerity  approved 
of,  that  a  volume,  bound  in  saered  guise, 
couiaiaed,  not  a  series  of  hymns  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  bnt  a  variety  of  amatory 
effusions  to  a  terrestrial  mistress.*  Love 
was  mixed  in  the  mind  of  \h(*  yoiini^ 
squire  with  images  of  war,  ami  lie.  iliere- 
fore,  thought  thai  his  mistress,  like 
honour,  uouiii  only  be  gained  through 
difficulties  and  dangers ;  and  from  thii 
feeling  proceeded  the  romance  of  his  pas* 
sion.  But  while  no  obstacle,  except 
the  maiden's  disinclination,  was  in  liis 
way,  he  sane,  he  d  meed,  he  played  on 
musical  insirunK  lUs,  and  practised  all 
the  arts  common  to  all  •6<zes  and  n  iiiuns 
to  win  the  fair.  In  Chaucer,  we  liave 
a  delighiful  piciure  of  the  manners  of  the 
squire :  ~ 

"  Singintc  he  wns  or  floytins  all  the  day. 
He  was  as  (re^h  as  i»  ihe  niunth  of  May.'}' 
He  could  aongs  waakB,  aod  well  endtte, 
Jusi  an<i  eke  dance,  and  well  pouftraie  and 

write ; 

So  hole  he  loved,  that  by  nighterdi|le  (night 
time) 

He  slept  no  mora  than  doth  the  nightingale.*' 

Military  exercises  were  mingled  with 
the  anxieties  of  tove.  He  practised  every 
mode  by  which  strength  and  artivity 
could  be  given  lo  the  body.  He  learned 
to  endure  hunger  and  thirst;  to  disregard 
the  seasons'  chanm,  and  like  the  Roman 


•  Ulrich  von  Liclitenilcin,  p.  70.  L'Irich  waa 
a  Cterman  knigtat,  who  lived  lo  the  fourteenth 
cenUiry,  and  wrote  his  own  memoirs.  They 
often  give  ua  eurioua  glimpeea  into  aneieni 
chivalry. 

t  Chaucer,  in  drnwiat  his  eqnire,  had  cer- 
tainly in  mind  a  paiiHui^p  from  his  favottrits 
poem,    The  Humaunt  of  the  Kose — 
**  til  avoieot  bieii  a  Bacbalier, 
Que  tl  aaehe  de  vieler, 
De  fleutpr  ct  ilo  danscr." 
I  do  not  notice  this  circumstance  on  account 
of  the  literary  cfHncidence,  but  lo  ahow  that  tha 
!  squire  of  France  and  the  squire  of  England  wars 
I  in  Cbanoer's  view  the  i 
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youths  in  the  Ciimpns  Martias  wbpn 
covered  wiih  dust,  he  plunged  into  the 
stream  thai  watered  the  domains  of  his 
loid.  He  BGODStomei]  inmself  to  wield 
the  aword,  to  thnisi  the  lance,  to  strike 
with  the  axe,  and  to  wear  annoor.  The 
most  favourite  exercise  waa  that  which 
wac  rnllrfl  the  Quintain  :  for  it  was  par- 
ticulnrty  calculated  to  practise  the  pye 
and  hand  in  givinor  a  right  dirp<  iion  to 
the  lance.  A  half  fijiurL'  of  a  man,  armed 
with  sword  and  buckler,  was  placed  on 
a  pbat,  and  turned  on  a  pivot«  so  that  if 
the  aHnilant  with  his  lance  hit  him  not 
on  the  middle  of  the  breast  but  on  the 
pxtrnmitte?,  he  made  the  figure  torn 
round,  and  sirike  him  an  ill-aimpil  blow, 
much  lo  the  merriment  of  the  spectators. 
The  game  of  the  Quintain  was  some- 
times played  by  hanging  a  shield  upon  a 
staff  fixed  in  the  groand,  and  the  skilful 
squire  riding  apace  struck  the  shield  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deUeh  h  from  its 
ligatures.* 

But  of  all  the  exer(^f';p«  of  chivalry, 
none  H  as  iliought  so  imporunt  as  horse- 
mansliip. 

«*  Wd  ccald  he  sitsn  hoiw  and  fair  ride  s** 

—  is  Chaucer's  praise  of  his  young 
squire.  Horsemanship  was  considered 
the  peculiar  science  of  men  of  gentle  blood. 
That  Braggadochio  had  not  been  trained 
In  chivalry  was  apparent  from  his  bad 
Tiding.  Even  his  valiant  courser  chafed 
and  foamed,  for  he  disdained  to  bear  any 
base  hurthen.t 

Notions  o(  religion  were  blended  with 
those  of  arms  in  the  mind  of  the  squire, 
for  his  sword  was  blessed  by  the  priest, 
and  delivered  to  htm  at  the  altar.  As 


♦  r)ij  Canc!e.  Di  =«crt.  7,  10  JoinvHle,  and 
Menacr.  Dirt.  El.  in  verb. 

f  Fmry  <^ueen,  book  2,  canto  3,  st.  46. 
**So  to  hb  stMd  he  got,  and  'gan  to  rid«^ 

As  one  unfit  therefore,  fli  it  nf!  miii;!it  9t9 

Ho  had  nut  iraitieii  been  iu  cUivairy  ; 

Which  well  that  valiant  courser  did  discern  ; 

For  he  (loH(ii.>c(I  to  tread  in  dew  degree. 

But  chafed  aod  foam'd  with  coorage  fierce  and 
•tern. 

And  to  be  ea«'d  of  that  bane  burthen  kuII  did 
erne  " 

In  the  old  ]»'>rm  rnllt  d  \h.r  S'lr^jr-  of  Karvale- 
rock,  a  kuij^itt  praised  lor  nut  appearing  on 
honebeck  UIm  m  man  asleepw 

Kx  ksnt  seroit  sur  le  choval, 
He  sembloit  home  ka  lomeiUe.'^ 


he  advanced  to  mnnhood  he  left  to 
younger  squires  roost  of  the  domestic 
duties  of  Ins  siaiion.  out  losing  his 

title  ui  squire  iie  became  ai&o  called  a 
bachelor*  a  word  also  used  to  designate 
a  young  unmarried  knight.  He  weni 
on  miltury  expeditiona.  The  squire  tn 
Ohaueer*  though  hot  twenty  years  otdt 
had 

*•  Sometime  been  in  rhevanchec. 
In  Fhiiiden,  in  Artoia,  and  in  Ficardy.^ 

Love  was  the  iospirer  of  hia  chivalry : 
for  be 


**  Bore  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space, 
In  hope  to  aloaden  In  bb  tady^e  gtaee. 


For  the  squire,  instead  (»f  hfintr  mere- 
ly tfie  servant  of  the  kni^hi,  ollun  periled 
himsell  in  his  defence.  W  hen  the  knight 
was  impeittoos  beyond  the  w^ll-tem- 
pered  bravery  of  chivalry,  the  admiter 
of  his  might  followed  him  so  close* 
and  adventored  himself  so  jeopard- 
ously,  as  lo  cover  him  with  his  shield.f 
A  v;di;inl  knight,  Ernalion  of  Saint 
Colotniie,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
discomfited  by  a  squire  called  Guillonet, 
of  Salynges ;  bat  when  the  squire  of  Sir 
Ernalion  saw  his  master  almost  at  utter- 
ance, he  went  to  him,  and  took  his  axe 
out  of  his  hands,  and  said,  Ernalton« 
go  your  way,  nnd  rest  you  ;  ye  ran  no 
longer  fii^fht  ;  "  ;ind  then  with  ilie  axe  he 
went  10  the  iiosliie  squire,  «nys  Froi^sart, 
and  gave  him  such  a  stroke  on  the  head 
that  he  was  astonished,  and  had  nigh 
fallen  to  the  earth.  He  recoveiid 
himself,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  antago- 
nist, which  would  have  been  fatal,  but 
that  tlie  sqnire  slipped  under  it,  and, 
throwing  his  arms    round  GuiUunei, 


*  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Selden,  Titles  of  Hononr,  part  2,  c.  3,  »». 

f  Froissart,  vol.  1,  c  32 1.  '  The  lord  Langtt> 
rent  did  that  day  marvels  in  erme,  so  thet  Ue 
own  men  and  also  strtngets  had  marTcls  of  hi« 
deeds,  lie  advanced  himself  so  much  forward 
that  he  put  his  life  in  great  jeopardy,  tor  the; 
within  the  town  (egiinet  whose  welte  he  was 
standing  on  a  ladder),  by  clean  forc^  raised  h» 
helm  from  his  head,  nm!  so  had  been  dead  witb* 
out  remedy,  it  a  squire  ot  bad  not  l>een  there, 
who  followed  htm  so  near  that  he  covered  hioi 
with  his  target,  and  the  lord  and  he  toijrihor  de- 
scended down  the  ladder  by  little  and  little,  aod 
iu  their  dencendiiig  ihey  received  on  their  targfll 
many  a  great  itroke.  They  were  greatly  pfaimd 
bj  all  that  saw  them.'— Beraer's  Froiaaart. 
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wrestled,  and  finally  threw  him.  The 
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victor  exclaimed  that  he  wotild  sIrv  his 
prostrate  foe,  unless  he  would  viVltl  him- 
self to  his  Miastcr.  The  name  of  his 
master  was  asked  :  *♦  Enialion  of  Saint 
Colombe,**  returned  the  squire,  with 
whom  thoa  hast  fought  all  thia  aeaaon.** 
Guidonet  seeing  the  dagger  raised  to 
strike  himi  yielded  him  to  render  his 
body  |>ris(}npr  «l  Lourde  within  fifipcn 
days  after,  rescue  or  no  r^srue.*  The 
squires  were  brousrht  into  the  vieltp  of 
knights,  at  lite  famous  bdUle  of  Bovtnes, 
on  the  27ih  of  July,  1214.  The  force 
of  Philip  Augastus  waa  far  inferior  in 
on m her  to  that  of  the  united  Germana 
and  Fienith ;  «nd,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  5»orronndinghim,  he  lengthened 
his  line  by  placing  the  squires  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  knijrhts.  The 
mail-ciad  cliivalry  of  the  emperor  Oilto 
were  indignant  at  inoh  aoldiera  daring  to 
front  them ;  but  the  young  warriora  were 
not  dismayed  by  haughty  looks  and  con- 
lumeUouf  apeeehes,  and  their  aetive 
daring  mainlv  e<Mitributed  to  tiie  gaining 
of  the  vi('!i)ry,  liie  most  considerable 
one  t)iat  Fr  iitce  hid  ever  obtained. f 

Seldom  before  the  age  of  twenty-one 
was  a  aquire  admitted  to  the  foil  dignity 
of  chivalry*  Chaucer's  squire  was 
twenty,  and  had  achieved  feats  of  arms. 
St.  Louia  pariiculnriy  commanded  that 
the  honour  of  kni<f lit'ifim!  !*!iouk!  not  be 
conferred  upon  at»y  (u.iii  uiulcr  iht;  ag^c 
of  IweiUy-oue.  As  ihe  lime  approached 
fur  ttie couipleling  and  crowning  of  hii» 
character,  bis  religioua  dntiea  became 
more  strictly  enforced.  Knighihnod 
was  assimilated,  as  much  as  po«si!)Ie,  to 
ihe  clerical  atate,and  prayer,  confession, 
and  fastin«'  were  necessary  for  the  can- 
didate  for  bnili.  'Vh^  squire  iiad  his 
sponsors,  the  eml)lerns  of  ppiriiual  re- 
generation were  applied  to  him,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  inauguration  commenced 
by  considering  him  a  new  man.  He 
went  into  a  b^tth,  and  then  was  plared 
in  a  hed.  They  were  symbolical,. the 
hath  of  puritv  of  soul,  and  ilic  bed  of  the 
rest  whieh  he  was  heieafier  lo  enjoy  in 
paradise.    In  the  middle  ages  people 

f  SifordiM  in  Do  Chsaiie,  vol  5,  M.  Mr, 
Maturitt.  in  that  powerful  and  magnificent  ro- 
mance, tho  Alhijfi'nses,  has  ma«ln  a  very  fino  urp 

of  the  iutfUQce  related  abwve  at  the  s4juireiiaoU  of  !  rally  ihougkt  suiEcieat  if  a  lock  of  half 
Philip  Augustus.  isntsA  * 


generally  reposed  naked,*  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  had  slept  that  the  neophyte 
was  clad  with  a  shirt.  This  while  dress 
was  considered  syrnhoiicol  of  ilie  purity 
oP  his  new  charaeier.  A  red  garment 
waa  thrown  over  iiim  to  mark  his  reso- 
lution  10  shed  his  blood  In  the  cause  of 
Heaven.  The  vigil  of  arms  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  knighthood.  The 
night  before  his  inaugnraiion  he  passed 
in  a  cliurch,  armed  from  head  lo  foot.t 
am!  ertfTiHicd  in  prnyer  and  relitfious 
meiiiiainm.  One  «»r  itie  last  acts  of  pre- 
paration was  the  shaving  of  his  head  to 
make  iis  appearance  resemble  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  toiisnre.  To  part  with 
hair  was  always  re^^arded  in  the  church 
as  a  symbol  of  servitude  to  God.j: 

The  cerpm<»ny  of  inniif;uraiion  was 
(jeneraily  performed  in  a  cluircli,  or  a  liall 
of  a  castle,  on  the  occasion  of  soute  great 
religious  or  civic  festival.  The  candidate 
advanced  to  the  alnr,  and,  taking  his 
sword  from  the  scarf  to  which  it  waaap* 
pendcd,  he  presented  it  to  the  priest,  who 
laid  it  upon  the  altar,  prayiuj;  that 
Heaven  would  blest  it,  and  tint  it 
mifflil  serve  for  a  protection  of  tlie 
(  hurcli,  of  widows,  and  orphans,  and 
of  all  the  servants  of  God,  against 
the  tyrannies  of  pagans  and  other  de- 
ceivers, in  whose  eyes  he  mercifully 
hoped  that  it  won  Id  appear  as  an  iostni- 
ment  of  terror.  The  young  soldier 
took  his  oaths  of  chivalry;  he  solemnly 
swore  tf»  defend  the  church,  lo  attack 
the  wicked,  lo  respect  the  priesthood,  to 

♦  This  fitranjjft  prnrtirp  prevailed,  pnys  Mr. 
EUi«,  (?ipecimcn»of  Cariy  Kngliwh  f  ociry,  vol.i., 
p.  325.)  at  a  time  when  the  dayMlreM  of  both 
text*  wag  much  wanner  than  al  prctscnt.  it  lu'ing 
generally  IvAnlered.  and  oftfn  hucil  with  furs; 
ioaoiBUch  that  numl>erlc«s  warrens  wero  esUi- 
bliahfld  in  the  neighboarhood  of  London  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  its  inhahiuinu  with  rahhit 
skin*.  "  P«nhaps,"  continues  Mr.  KIlis,  in  his 
usual  style  of  pleasanUy,  "  it  was  this  waimth  of 
elothiag  thai  enabled  our  aueeators.  in  do  fiance 
of  a  northern  cliiu.ttc.  to  s<TPrinilf  tlu-ir  mU- 
tre«ftesw:ih  as  miu  li  i  crtieveranceas  if  ihey  bad 
lived  under  tho  torrid  zone  '*       ^  * 

f  This  cireumttenee  waa  aaltriMd,  as  the 
reader  must  rcrnoiidxM ,  I  v  ('ervauftM,  wfio  did 
not  always  Hpare  chivalry  lUelt  in  his  good  btt> 
tnoured  satire  of  ihe  romances  of  ehivetry. 

t  Da  Caage,  artides  BnriMini  radere,  and  Ca- 
pillt.  Tho  compIiMr  shaving  of  the  hcnd  was 
not  often  submitted  to  by  knights.    It  was  gene- 
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proteet  women  and  the  poor,  to  preserve 
the  country  in  tranquiliiiy«  and  to  shed 

his  Mood,  even  to  the  last  drop,  in  behalf 
of  hi**  brrihren.  The  priest  then  re- 
delivered the  «<word  to  him  wiili  the 
assurance  that,  as  il  had  received  God's 
blessing,  he  who  wielded  il  would  prevail 
acainst  all  enemies  and  the  adversaries 
of  the  ehttrch.  He  then  exhorted  him 
to  gird  his  sword  upon  his  strong  thigh* 
that  with  it  he  might  exercise  ihe  power 
of  equity  to  destroy  the  hopp^  of  the 
prnfnne,  to  firht  for  God's  church,  and 
ilefotul  ills  Iniihful  people,  and  to  repel 
and  destroy  iho  hosta  of  the  wicked, 
whether  they  were  heretics  or  pagans. 
Finally,  the  soldier  in  chivalry  was 
exhorted  to  defend  widows  and  orphans, 
and  to  restore  and  preserve  the  desolate, 
to  revenge  the  wronged,  to  confirm  the 
virtfious;  nnd  he  was  assured  that  by 
perfor:iiii)^^  tdcsc  hij^h  duties  he  would 
attain  heavenly  joys.* 

•  In  the  Fahfian  of  the  order  «f  knightiiooJ 
the  exhort  ition  i«  ssomewlmi  diircrent,  nnd  ne- 
cessarily 80,  lor  titc  caiulidttte  wa«  a  i^ariireii* 
It  was  not  10  nii  effpected  that  he  would  vow  to 
deatn»y  hia  erring;  brethren.  'l*be  exhortation 
desrrvrs  to  lie  exfrartcd,  f«»r  it  contains  some 
parliruiars  not  ooticmi  in  the  one  which  I  have 
Inaerted  in  the  text.  Whether  apecially  men- 
lioned  nr  not  attrndanee  at  church  and  aervlng 
the  l.i.Iii  i«  were  always  regarded  m  esaentiala  of 
H  kn.'^lifii  duty.** 

8till  tn  i!ic'  truth  iVuccl  ihy  stron^r  (Je-sire, 
And  the  tiie  wry  nir  where  dweiU  a  liar; 
Fail  not  the  maaa,  there  atlll  with  reverend  feet 
Kach  mom  be  foond,  nor  scant  by  offi^riny 

ruept  : 

K;u  h  wei'k,  a  sixih  day  wilh  fast  subdue  thy 
mind, 

For  'twas  the  day  of  »A8aioir  for  mankind  s 

V.Uc  let  mwr  pious  work,  f>^^wv  drrtf  of  grace. 
With  siihsiituied  worth  fuUil  the  place: 
Haate  thve,  in  fine,  where  daoiea  complain  of 

wrong, 

Mai n 1 1  in  their  right,  and  in  their  canae  be 

strong. 

For  not  a  wigbl  Ihete  Kvea,  if  right  I  deem. 
Who  holds  fair  hope  of  well-deaerv'J  esteem, 
But  to  the  ddrnc-;  hy  strong  (!rvoti.>ii  hound, 
Their  cauae  suHiaina,  nor  I'aiaU  fur  toil  or 
woond.*' 

WAv*a  ra^&mr,  vol.  i.,  p.  9i. 

The  etpreaiive  coneiseneei  of  the  exhortation 
to  the  dniiea  of  kni^thood  in  the  romance  of 
Ysaie  |e  Triste  is  admirahle.  "  C{i(«va[irr  soics 
cruel  a  tea  ennemya,debonnaire  a  tesamy)*,  hum« 
bte  a  non  puiaaana,  et  aitlea  toojouta  le  droit  a 
aouatenlr^  et  confona  celiuy  aui  tort  a  vefvea 
dainee,  pooraa  pncellua  et  orpbelins»  et  pouiea 


The  yonng  warrior  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  the  anprenoe  lord  in  Ibe  ai- 

sembty,  and  kneelfd  before  him  wi'H 
clapped  hands  ;  an  altitude  copied  froT 
tendal  manner?,  and  the  only  circuia- 
slance  of  feudality  in  the  whole  cere- 
inony.    The  lord  then  questioned  him 
whether  hia  vowa  bad  any  objecta  dis* 
iinet  from  the  wiah  to  maintain  reltgioa 
and  chivalry.   The  aoldier  having  an- 
swered in  the  nej^ative,  the  ceremoaj 
wns  permitted  to  advance.     fTf»  wa?  in- 
veslcd  vviili  all  the  exierior  ranrUs  of  chi- 
valry.   Tlio  kniciiis  ;ind  ladies    of  th? 
court  attended  on  him,  and  dt-livered  lo 
him  the  various  pieces  of  his  harness.' 
The  armour  varied  with  the  military  ca«* 
tonDB  of  different  periods  and  of  dtf> 
ferent  countriea,  but  some  matters  were 
of  permanent  usage.    The  spurs  were 
iihvifvs  pijt  on  fir?5t,  and  tlie  sword  was 
helled  on  l:ist.     The  coru'luiliii ?i£n  ff 
being 'dul>l)ed  or  adopted  into  the  onlef 
1  of  knighthood  was  a  blight  blou  j  given 
hy  the  lord  to  the  cavalier,  and  called 
the  accoladct  from  the  part  of  the  body, 
the  neck,  whereon  it  was  struck.  The 
lord  then  proclaimed  fiim  a  knight  in  lbs 
name  of  God  and  the  Saints,  and  such 
cavaliers  as  were  present  embrnred  their 
newly-mndo  brother,  the  priest  exhortr  ! 
him  to  so  forth  like  a  uiau,  and  ohserre 
the  ordinances  of  heaven.  Impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  all  tlie 


gens  aymes  toujours  a  ton  ponvirt  et 

at  me  too  jours  Sninote  Kgiise.*' 

*  'J'he  more  di(4iinguit>hed  the  rank  of  the 
ospiranL,  the  more  diatinguished  were  tboae  who 
put  themaelvea  Ibrwan]  to  arm  him.  The  ro> 
maufpf  often  ulate  ihnt  ttu'  .-hirM  uns  ^ivrii 
a  knight  by  the  kin?  of  iSpain,  the  swonl  bv  i 
kin?  of  fclnglaikJ,  the  helmet  from  a  ^'letich 
sovereign,  &c. 

I  'i'he  word  dub  i»  of  purr  Saxon  orii^in.  The 
French  word  adouher  is  siiniiar  to  the  hatin 
adoptare,  not  adaptare,  for  knighta  were  not 
made  by  adapting  the  habiliments  of  cbivelry  to 
them,  hut  by  receivinn:  tht  m.  or  hoing  adopted 
into  the  order.    Many  writtrs  huve  ini:v»incd 
that  the  accolade  waa  the  laut  blow  which  ibe 
soldier  might  receive  with  laipunity ;  but  tliii 
interpretation  fa  not  corrocJ,  for  the  s^quire 
as  Jealous  of  his  honour  as  the  knight.  Tht 
origin  of  th«3  accolade  it  ia  impoaaiblo  to  trace, 
but  it  wan  clearly  conaitlered  ejrmbolieat  of  tbe 
religious  and  moral  duties  of  knighthood,  aoJ 
was  the  only  cereinony  usod  whtMi  knights  were 
made  in  placoa  (the  tield  ut  battle,  for  instaocej, 
where  time  and  ctrcttmataneea  did  notatkHref 
many  oeremoniea. 
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other  knighta  renewed  io  ft  few  brief  and      A  very  eingular  iribuie  was  paid  to 
energetic  sentences  their  votvs  of  chi- 
valry ;  and  while  the  hall  was  gleaning 


bravery  during 
Hornihloa  Hill. 


the  famous    battle  of 
When  the  cluih*yard 


with  drawn  swords,  ilie  man  I'f  (^od  ^  arrows  of  the  Englissli  yeomen  were 


again  took  up  the  word,  blt'Si^ini;  him  who 
had  newly  underiakeii,  and  iljose  wijo 
had  been  long  engaged  ia  h<ily  warfare, 
and  praying  ihai  all  the  hntia  of  ihe  ene- 
mies of  heaven  might  be  destroyed  by 
Chrisiiaii  chivalry.    The  aasembly  llien 
dis|>ersed.    'I'he  new  knight,  on  leaving 
ihe  hall,  vaultetl  on  his  steed,  ainl  ^^howed 
Ills  skill  in  liic  mauagemeni  of  ihe  iance, 
that   liio  admiring  people  mii^lit  know 
lhal  a  cavalier  had  been  elected  fur  iheir 
protection.     He  diairiboied  largeaaea 
among  the  eervanu  an'd  minstreU  of  the 
caatie,  for  whoj<o  received  so  great  a  gift 
as  the  order  of  cliivairy  honoured  not  his 
order  if  he  i^ave  not  ifier  his  ahiliiy. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  con- 
gravuluiion  and  festivity.* 

iMuny  of  the  niosl  virtuous  afleclions 
of  the  heart  wound  ihciDoelve^  round  that 
important  circumstance  in  a  man's  life, 
his  adffliasioa  into  knighthood.  He  al- 
ways regarded  with  filial  piety  the  cava- 
lier who  invested  him  with  the  order. 
He  never  would  take  him  prisoner  if  they 
were  ranj^ed  on  opposite  sides,  and  he 
would  have  Jorleiled  alt  lille  lo  chivaliic 
huuour:»  if  he  had  couched  his  lance 
against  him. 

A  noble  aspirant  to  chi fairy  would 
only  receive  the  accolade  from  a  warrior, 
whose  fame  had  excited  his  emulation, 
or  sometimes  the  feelings  of  feudal  at- 
tachment prevailed  over  the  higher  and 
sterner  sense  of  chivalry.  In  expecta- 
tion of  a  bailie,  llie  Earl  of  Buckingham 
CdUed  forili  a  genii*!  squire  of  Savoy, 
and  said,  "  S»r,  it  God  be  pleaded,  I 
think  we  shall  this  day  have  a  battle ; 
therefore  1  wish  that  you  would  be- 
<^ome  a  knigbt.*\  The  squire  excused 
Inmself  by  saying^  Sir,  God  thank  you 
l*^r  il)e  nobleness  that  ye  would  put  me 
uuto ;  but.  Sir,  I  will  ?iever  be  a  knig-hl 


piercing  the  opposite  line  ihroijifh  and 
ilirough,  Sir  John  Swinion  exltortud  the 
Scotsmen  not  to  stand  like  deer  to  be 
•hot  at,  but  Ml  indulge  their  ancient  cou- 
rage and  meet  iheir  enemy  hand  to  hand. 
His  wish,  however,  was  echoed  only  by 
one  man,  Adam  Gordon,  and  between 
their  families  a  «n»)rtal  feud  existed. 
Geiierouhly  forgetting  ilie  h  iirtd  which 
each  house  bore  to  the  otiier,  (lordou 
kneeled  before  Swinton,  and  soiictied  lu 
be  knighted  by  so  brave  a  man.  The 
accolade  was  given,  and  the  two  friends, 
likecompanionsinarms,gaIlanily  charged 
the  English.  If  a  kindred  spirit  had  ani- 
mated the  whole  o(  the  Scouisli  line,  the 
laie  of  ilie  day  might  have  bt-en  reversed  ; 
l)iil  the  two  noble  knights  were  only  sup- 
ported by  auoul  a  iiuiidred  men-at-arms 
devoted  to  all  their  enterprises ;  and  they 
all  perished.* 

The  ceremonies  ofinauguration  which 
have  been  described  were  gone  through 
when  knighthood  was  conferred  on  great 
and  public  occasions  of  festivity,  but 
they  olien  ^ve  place  to  t!ie  power  of 
rank  and  cireuiuslances.  Princes  were 
exempted  from  the  lalmnuu^  uilices  of 
page  and  squire.  Men  were  often 
adopted  into  chivalry  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  sense 
of  their  new  honours  would  inspire  their 
gallantry.  Once  during  the  war  of  our 
Ulack  Prince  in  Spain,  more  than  three 
hundred  soldiers  rai;<ed  \\v<  ir  pennons  ; 
many  of  ihem  hail  been  squues,  but  in 
one  case  the  distinction  was  entirely 
complimentary,  for  Peter  the  Cruel,  who 
could  boaat  neither  chivalric  qualities  nor 
chivalrie  services,  was  dubbed.  There 
was  scarcely  a  battle  in  the  middle  ages 
which  was  not  preceded  or  followed  by 
a  large  promotion  of  men  to  the  fimiour 
of    knij,'hiiiood.     Someiiines,  indeed, 


without  1  am  made  by  the  hands  of  my  they  were  regularly  educated  squires, 
natural  lord,  the  Earl  of  Savoy."  t  i^Jf  thorn  a  man  wanted  to  he  kni-hted  by  the 

famous  6ir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake.  Hu  however 
happcnsd  to  ht  dead,  bnt  that  eircamstanee  was 
of  no  conaeqiieoca,  for  a  Hword  was  placed  in  the 
ri;;lil  hand  of  thf  '•k<'!fton,  and  madi'  tj  drop 
uptiti  the  neck  ut  ihc  kneeling  x^uire,  who  imme- 
diately roas  a  knigbL 

*  .Pinkerten^s  Hiatocy  of  Sosiiand,  vol.  U 
p.  71. 


*  CaztOD.  Fay t  of  Annea  aad  Uhimlry,  e.  49. 

F«*yii  Theatre  ot  Honour,  liv.  i.,  c.  6.  Daniel, 
HUt.  de  la  Milice  Fraiicaiso.  liv.  i..  c.  4. 

I  Ftoicaart,  vol.  i.,  c.  364.  The  romance 
*mtan  made  atraoge  work  of  this  dispoaition  of 
^Udidataa  for  chivalry  to  racaiva  tha  wiahed  for 
Maonia  jram  iJia  haada  of  ladoabiad  haroaa.  in 
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t)ut  more  frequently  tlie  mere  ronlin- 1  lering  ram,  and  iherefore  ihc  tedious 
gency  of  (tie  monieal  was  retjarcied,  and  operaiiun  of  liie  mine  wa;*  rL^L>rk■(J  uj>  z 
boldiers  distinguished  only  for  their  bra-  both  parlies  frequeuiiy  tuei  ai>d  iuugiu  iii 
very  and  ungraced  by  the  gentle  virtues  the  excavated  chambers,  aud  a  bailie  of 
of  chivalry  were  knighted.    We  often  |  awordt  wat  one  day  carried  on  between 
read  of  certain  equitea  being  made  ca-  Regnand  de  Montferrand,  the  squire  of 
vaUeraand  raiaing  their  pennons,  but  very  the  castle,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourboo* 
often  no  pennona  were  raised,  that  is  to  each  bein^  ignorant  of  the  name  autl 
say,  the  mfii  who  were  kniirlileil  were  I  quality  of  the  other.    At  ieniiih  the  cry 
not  able  lo  sununori  ronnd  iheir  lances  a  I  "  Bourbon,  iiourbon  ?  Our  Lady  '."shoui- 
single   nian-al-aruii  ;  hence  tl  occurred   ed  by  the  attendants  ui  iht;  Duke,  in  their 
that  the  world  was  overspread  with  poor  eager  j<»y  at  the  fray,  struck  the  eara  of 
kniglr.A,  some  of  whom  brought  chivalry  |  the  aqutre,  and  attested  hii  band.  He 
into  dingrace  by  depredationa  and  vio*  withdrew  some  pacea,and  inquired  wbo- 
lence;  others  wandered  ahnut  the  world  ther  the  duke  was  present:  when  they 
in  qiK  st  of  adventure?,  and  II  I  out  ilieir  i  assured  hwn  of  ilie  fact,  he  requested 
swoni;!  Id  their  richer  bnn'irt'n.    In  ihe   to  receive  ifie  honour  of  kniglithood  iii 
romance  of  Pariennju-.v  of  Blois,  tliere  is  |  ilie  mine,  Iroai  the  liands  ol   ilie  duke, 
a  picture  of  a  knight  of  this  last  class,     i  and  udering  to  deliver  up  lite  casiie  lo 

I  him  in  return  fur  the  distinctiuu,  and 
•*  So  rtiihig.  they  o*ertako  sn  errfint  kni?hi,       from  respect  for  the  honoor  and  valuur 


Well  hofK'tJ  and  iarge  of  liinb,  Hit  GauJwio 
liigUt^ 

Me  nor  of  csslle  nor  of  Isnil  was  lord, 

Hou«eli*«ti  ill'  ri'jp'dl  the  hiirvfsi.if  the  sword  ; 


he  found  in  him.  Never  waa  a  c  as  tie  ia 
the  pride  of  its  atreiigth  and  power  gained 

by  ea:«ier  means.    The  keys  were  de- 


Ami  now,  not  more  on  fame  thin  proCi  bent,  '  livered  to  ihe  Duke  of  Bourbou  by  Keg- 


Hoile  with  blithe  heart  onto  tbe  tournament; 
For  Ctfwanlice  be  held  it  deadly  atn. 

And  <}ure  his  mind  and  bcariiig  were  akin, 
'J*he  face  an  index  to  the  fioul  within; 
It  seeru'd  that  he,  such  pomp  his  train  be- 
wray'd, 

Had  fthap'd  a  goodly  fortune  by  hh  blade ; 
His  kf;:ivrs  wert'  j»oin!  d  vice,  in  livory  dight. 
With  Bkxmyivi  na^^,  and  luiiUi  lor  shelter  in 
the  night." 

Cavaliers  sometimes  tt)  )k  their  liih- 
from  the  place  where  they  were  knighttd: 
a  very  di^iinguiahed  honour  waa  to  be 
called  a  Knight  of  the  Minea»  whieh  waa 
to  be  obtained  by  aehieving  feata  of  arma 
in  the  $<ubierraneou8  process  of  n  siege. 
The  nunes  were  the  scenes  of  kniuhily 
valour  ;  they  were  lighted  up  hy  tore  hes  ; 
trumpets  and  oiher  war  inslrnnietits  re- 
sounded, and  ihe  general  ad'.iir  of  the 
aiege  waa  auapended,  while  the  knighta 
tried  their  proweaa ;  the  ainguUrity  of 
the  mode  of  combat  giving  a  seat  to 
the  encounters.  No  prisoners  rouM  be 
taken,  as  a  hoard,  breast  high,  placed  in 
the  pas^uge  by  rnuiual  consient,  divitled 
the  warriors.  Swords  or  short  battle- 
ajies  were  the  only  weapons  used. 

In  the  year  1388,  the  eaatle  of  Ver- 
tiif  in  Poictoo,  then  held  by  the  En- 
fflirh*  was  beaieged  by  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon.  Its  w<ills  raised  on  a  Loftv 
reck  were  nut  within  the  play  of  the  bat* 


naud  de  Moniicrrand,  and  the  honour 
of  knii^h.thood,  with  a  goodly  cuur:jcr 
and  a  lai^u  ^uldeu  girdle,  were  bestowed 
on  the  aquire  in  return.* 

Such  were  the  varioua  cereoiMiies 
of  chivalric  inauguration.  Thu.-^o  of 
degradation  should  be  uoticed.  WIum 
the  of]'ences  were  which  were  puni-'h.ib.'o 
by  degradation  it  is  irnpoj^ifibie  io>pc^iIy. 
if  a  knight  otfendud  a>^raiu»l  tlic  luica  ot 
the  order  of  chivalry  itc  was  degrudeU, 
iuaamucb  aa  be  was  despised  by  hta 
brother  knights  ;  and  as  honour  waa  the 
life'biood  of  chivalryi  be  dreaded  coh- 
lentpt  more  than  the  sword.  SuiU 
however,  there  were  occasions  when  a 
knight  iiii;ihi  he  I'ornialty  deprived  of 
his  dK-iuicliou."!.  The  ceremony  of  de- 
gradation generally  look  place  after  sen- 
tence, and  previous  to  the  execution  of 
a  legal  judgineiit  agaiiiat  him.t  Some* 
tiuiea  hja  sword  waa  broken  over  bis 


*  FuvytL,  liv.  iii..  c.  13.    Monstrelst,  vol.  vi, 

p.  M2.  HoiiorJ.  Dis-iirtcxlion*  ilistoriquca  et 
(Jriuqucs  tur  la  (JUeratiere.  4to.  ^aris,  1718, 
p  66. 

f  cScldon  likens  the  degradation  of  a  knight  ts 

llio  ili"L;r;ji!iiiioii  of  a  clerpT)  tnnn  h\  tlu- canon  h\r, 
prcviouttly  to  his  being  Jeiivcreti  over  to  th<9 
secular  magistrate  for  punishment.  The  onkr 
of  the  cleruy  nnd  the  order  uf  knighthood  srafS 
aupposcd  to  be  nived  from  disgfsca  bj  this  ax- 
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head,  and  hi*  spurs  were  chopped  off ; 
aiiii«  to  make  the  bitterness  of  insult  a 
part  of  the  punishment,  thet^e  actions 
were  perfomied  by  a  person  of  low  eon* 
irition  ;  but  tt  other  timet  the  forme  of 
degradation  were  very  elaborate.  The 
knight  who  was  to  be  degraded  was  in 
the  first  instance  armed  by  his  brother 
knighlii  ffom  head  lo  foot,  as  if  lie  had 
been  goinw  to  the  battle-field  ;  they  then 
conducted  him  to  a  hi<:h  stage,  raised  in 
n  ehurvh,  where  the  king  and  his  court, 
the  elergy,  and  the  people*  were  aesero- 
bled ;  thirty  priests  sung  such  psalms 
as  were  used  at  burials  ;  at  the  end  of 
every  psulin  ihey  took  from  him  n  pirre 
of  armour.      First,  they  rfrnovetl  \\\i§ 
:  ♦  linct,  the  defence  of  disloyal  eyes, 
lUen  ills  cuirass  on  the  right  side,  a^i  the 
protector  of  a  corrupt  heart;  then  his 
eoirass  on  the  left  side,  as  from  a  member 
consenting,  and  thus  with  the  rest ;  and 
when  any  piece  of  armour  was  cast  upon 
the  srround,  the  kin?  of  nrms  and  heralds 
cried,  "  Hohold  the  harness  of  a  disloyal 
and  inis(  reant  knight !"    A  ba^iin  of  ijold 
or  silver  full  of  warm  water  was  then 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  a  herald 
holding  it  up,  demanded  the  knight's 
name.    The  parsuirants  answered  that 
which  in  truth  was  his  desisrnalion. 


31 

was  solemnly 


service  of  the  church 
reatl  uver  him.* 

The  English  custotna  regarding  degra- 
dation  are  minutely  stated  by  Stowe  in 
the  case  of  an  English  knight.  Sir  Andrew 
Harcloy,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  (in  the 
time  of  Edward  II.)  was  deprived  of  bia 
knighthood,  previously  lo  his  suflering 
the  penalties  of  the  law  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Robert  Bruce.  '*  He 
was  led  to  the  bar  as  an  earl,  worthily 
apparelled,  with  hie  sword  girt  about  htm, 
horsed,  booted,  and  spurred,  and  unto 
him  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  (his  jiidae)  ppoke 
in  this  manner  :  *  Sir  Andrew,'  quoth  he, 
•  the  kit!*:  for  ihy  valiant  snrvice  h\lh 
done  thee  great  honour,  and  made  thee 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  since  which,  time  thou 
as  a  traitor  to  thy  lord,  the  king,  led  his 
people,  that  should  hafe  helped  him  at 
the  battle  of  Heighland,  away  by  the 
county  of  Copland,  and  through  the . 
earldom  of  Lancaster,  by  which  means 
our  lord  the  kin»  was  discomfited  there 
of  ilie  Scots,  tlirout^h  thy  treason  and 
falseness  ;  whereas,  if  thou  haddest  eome 
betimes,  he  hadde  had  the  victory,  and 
this  treason  thou  committed  for  the  great 
sum  of  gold  and  silver  that  thou  received 
of  James  Douglas,  a  Scot,  the  king's 
enemy.    Our  lord  the  king  wills,  there- 
Then  tfip  chief  kin«y  of  arms  said,"**  That  |  f<'rPt  that  the  order  of  knighthood ,  hy  the 
is  not  true,  for  he  is  n  mi^cre  int  and  false    wliicli  thou  received  all  tliM  honour  and 
traitor,  anti  hath  tr  ui^L^ressed  the  ordi-   worship  upon  thy  body,  be  brought  lo 


nauces  of  knighthood.  '  The  chaplains 
anwered,  *•  Let  ua  giVe  him  his  right 
name."   The  trumpeu  sounded  a  few 

notes,  supposed  to  express  the  demand, 
**  what  shall  be  done  with  him  ?'*  The 

kini^,  or  hi**  chief  officer,  who  was  pre- 
feni  replied,  Let  him  with  dishonf)nr 
and  ?h:inu;  be  banished  from  mv  kin<rd(»in 
as  a  vde  and  infamous  man,  thai  haiii 
offended  against  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood.* The  heralds  immediately  east  the 
warm  water  upon  the  face  of  the  disgraced 
knight,  as  though  he  were  newly  baptized, 
sayina,  ♦»  Henceforth  thou  shall  be  called 
hv  thy  riL'ht  naujo,  Traitor.**  Then  the 
kins,  with  twelve  oifier  knights,  put  upon 
them  mourning  garments,  deelaricg 
sorrow,  and  thrust  the  degraded  knight 
from  the  stage :  by  the  boffetinirs  of  the 
people  he  was  driven  to  the  altar,  where 
he  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and  the  hurial- 

polaion  of  an  unworthy  member*  Seidell,  Titles 
of  Uonoar,  pi  787* 


nought,  and  thy  state  undone,  that  other 
knights  of  lower  degree  may  afker  thee 
beware  and  take  example  truly  to  serve.* 

Then  commanded  he  to  hew  his  spurn 
from  his  heels,  then  to  break  his  sword 
over  his  head,  whief)  the  king  had  ijiven 
him  to  keep  and  deleinl  his  land  there- 
with, when  he  made  him  earl.  After  this, 
he  let  unclothe  him  of  his  furred  tabard, 
and  of  his  hood,  of  bis  coat  of  arms,  and 
also  of  his  girdle;  and  when  this  wae 
done.  Sir  Anthony  said  unto  him,  *  An* 
drew,*  quoth  he,  *  now  art  thou  no 
knight,  but  a  knave;  and  for  thy  treason 
the  king  wills  that  ihoil  shait  he  hanged 
and  drawn,  and  thy  head  smitten  olTfrom 
thy  body,  and  burned  before  thee,  and 
thy  body  quartried,  and  thy  head  being 
smitten  off,  afterwarda  lo  be  aet  upon 
London  bridge,  and  thy  four  (}Dartera 
.shall  be  f^ent  into  four  good  towns  of 
England,  that  all  others  may  beware  by 
*  Segar,  Of  Honour,  Ub.  ii,  c  0. 
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tliee  r  and  as  Sir  Anihonv  Lucy  had  said,  fixed  aa  ensign,  or  piece  of  silMinen, 
8o  xvas.  it  dime  m  all  ihiuga  on  ihe  last  or  stuff.  On  ihii  ensign  was  marked  Uie 
day  of  October^*  croes,  if  iho  etpedition  of  ihe  eoiaier  hmd 

for  ita  object  the  Holy  Land,  or  li  bore 
aomepartof  his  heraldry;  and  in  tlie 
latter  case,  when  tlie  lance  was  fixed  ia 
the  ground  near  the  entrance  of  the 
owner's  lent,  it  sprved  lo  desiguaie  ilic 
bearer.  Originally  this  ensign  waaealled 
a  gonfanon,  the  combinalioa  of  two  Teu- 
tonic word*,  signify  ing  war  and  a  aUnd- 
ard.  Sttbsequenily,  when  the  cnsigii 
wa«  formed  of  rich  siufTs  and  silks,  it 
was  called  a  pennon,  from  ihe  Latin 
word  pannus.*  The  pennon  cann.n  be 
desffihed  from  iis  exact  hreadih,  for  that 


CHAPTER  III. 

THK  IK^UIFMENT. 

Beauty  of  the  chivtWe  Gquipm —  — 
Lance. — The  Pennon. — The  Axe,  Maulc, 
and  Marlcl.--'rhc  Svvon!. —  FofK!ne«»f«  of  the 
Knight  lor  it. — Swords  iu  romances. — The 
bhielil.— Varioot  torta  of  Mail— Mail.— Mail 
and   Plate.— Plate  llarnaMw— The  8carf.— 


and   Plate.— Plate  llarnaMw— Ihe  »cart.—   -  rtifTpppnt 

'urcoa..- Armorial  Bearinss.-Surcoala  of  quality  of  It   vaned   With  the  different 

Ihe  Mihury  Order*.— The  Dagger  of  Mercy,  fancier*  of  knights,  and  ll  had  aoinetimea 

— Story  of  ito  Oae.— Value  of  Inqoiriea  into  ^^^.^       more  often  iwo  indcnlaliona  at 

ancient  Armour.— A  iirecise  Knowledge  uq-  ^j^^  ^^j^ 

aitaiu.il)le.— Its  general  t'eaturea  inlerentitig.  wu^I 


— w  6    inierenting. 

— The  broad  Lines  of  the  Subject, — Excel- 
fence  of  Italian  Armour.—Armoitf  of  the 
8<|uirc,  6cc, — .Xllei^orlos  madft  oa  Armoor,— 
Tiie  Hone  of  tbe  Koighu 

The  fierce  equipage  of  war  deserves 
a  lulier  consideration  than  waa  given  to 
ii  in  the  laat  chapter.  The  horae  where- 
on the  knight  daahed  to  the  perilous 
encounter  ahouUl  he  described,  the 
weapons  by  winch  fie  esiablisln  il  ilio 
honour  of  his  f:iini^  and  l!»e  noblem  -^s  of 
his  mistress'  lieaniy  dt!serve  eomeihinir 
more  ilian  a  general  notice.  Never  was 
miliiury  costume  more  splendid  and 
graceful  than  in  the  diiya  which  are 


When  the  pennon  was  cut  square  on 
occasion  of  a  simple  knight  becoming  a 
knight  banneret  it  received  the  iiile  of  a 
bnnner,  the  ancient  German  word  for 
the  standard  of  a  leader  or  prince,  j- 

To  transfix  his  foe  with  a  lance  waa 
the  ordinary  endeavour  of  a  knight;  but 
some  cavalicra  of  peculiar  hardihood  pre- 
ferred to  come  to  the  closest  quarters, 
where  the  lance  could  not  be  used.  The 
baidp-axe,  which  they  theren>rc  oficn 
wielded,  needs  no  pariicular  desrriplion. 
Hui  i!ie  most  favourite  weapons  were 
ceriain  ponderous  steel  or  iron  hammera« 
carry  inff  death  either  by  the  weight  of 


graceiui  man  in  me  wihrh  urc  their  fall  or  the  aharpneaa  of  the  edge, 

emphatically  called  "The  days  of  the  'fhey  were  called  the  m:\rtel  and  ihe 

•hield  and    the  lance.'*     What  can  niaule,  wnrda  applied  indifferently  in  o 

modern  warfare  present  in  comparison  times  ;  for  writers  of  days  of  chivali 

witii  t!ie  bright  and  gliiterinj;  si  eneofa   •  Avii^mA  sf><>iiracv 


Id 

ys  01  cnivairy 
cared  little  about  extreme  accuracy  of 

diriUted'ara  eb^^     Thuianold  French  poet 

savs,  — 

"  Et  fu  armc  so  le  chcval  de  pris,     ^  ^ 
U'Auberc,  cl  d'iauroe  d'cucu  Poitevin." 

Dtt  Cange,  art.  Famim  Picuvenee. 
oiig  and  polished  steel  cmrass.  i  ^^^^  .^^^     Uourdeaut  U  freqnenUy  mentianed 

The  lance  was    the  chn-f  ofTtMisive       p„^rta«  of  excellent  use  in  armour.  Lin 

«,  c.  MT.  4,  6.  And  the  old  chronicle  of  Be^ 
trand  du  Guesclin  saya, — 

*♦  Un  o<?cuicr  y  vintqui  au  coiute  Unca 
„   ^     D'une  e»pce  de  Bourdcuux,  qui  moult  dlierfi 

and  sharpened  head  was  fashiond  agreea- 1         eoueto  " 

■kla.        itim  ««tilA        'Pa   ihii  Inn  ol'  thi> 


—   — o"-  —    o  ^ 

goodly  company  of  gentle  kniijlus  priek 
ing  on  the  plain  wiili  nodding  plumes, 
emblazoned  shiehU,  silken  pennons 
streaming  in  the  wind, and  the  acarf,  that 
beautiful  token  of  lady-love,  crossing  the 
strong  and  polished  steel  cuirass. 


weapon  of  the  kni«,fht  :  its  j<ta(T  waa  com 
nionly  formeii  from  llie  ash-irce. 

lls'lengili  ^v•a.s  liued  lo  the  vigour  and  | 
address  of  him  who  bore  it,  and  its  iron 


h\y  to  his  taste.  To  the  top  of  the 
wooden  part  of  the  lance  was  generally 

*  Stow  s  Ubroniclc 

f  The  irea  of  Poictoa  waa  partieolariy  fruotis 
for  naUag  admittMs  laueo'heada;  aor  waa  U 


♦  Menage,  Diction.  Elym.  in  verb, 
f  It  i?  not  worth  while  to  say  much  abo^:t 
mere  words.    I  shall  only  add  that  the  bauutf 
was  somedmes  called  the  Gonlanoii. 
«« U  Barona  aonat  gonfanons, 
14  cbavalieri  aurant  penooa.** 
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dbtioiit  nol  foreieeing  the  fierce  dispntet 
which  their  waot  of  mtnuteneM  in  de- 
acfiptioii  would  give  riso  to.  Thw  was 
the  weapon  which  ecclesiastics  used  when 

they  biirkled  harness  over  rocfiet  nnil 
hood,  and  holy  ardour  iniitclied  ihcm  into 
the  field ;  for  the  cantma  uf  the  church 
forbad  them  from  wielding  swords,  and 
they  always  obeyed  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Some  cavalierf ,  in  addition  to  their  other 
weapons,  earned  the  mallet,  or  maule, 
hanging  it  at  their  saddle  bow,  till  the 
hr^ppy  moment  for  •  breaking  open  skulls  ' 
arrived.  When  it  \v>«5  used  Tilone,  ihis 
description  of  uirt  ti>ive  armour  was  ralher 
Golhic  ihan  ciiivalrtc;  yet  the  rudeness 
of  earlier  ages  had  its  admirere  in  all 
timea  of  chivalry,  the  affeeied  love  of 
aiDi{iIteity  not  being  peculiar  to  the  pre 


eovery.*  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  polite  and  eourteooe  knighte  oncbi- 
valry  thought  it  an  ungentle  practice  to 
use  a  weapon  which  was  pssociaied  with 

ideas  of  trade  ;  nnd  the  roroance-wriiers, 
who  reflect  the  style  of  thinkioir  rf  their 
times,  commonly  ^ive  llie  lam  lu  the 
knight,  and  the  axe  or  maiici  to  some 
rude  and  feroeious  giant.t 

The  uaual  weapon  for  the  prese  and 
mMe  was  the  aword,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  interesting  assiwiaiions  at- 
lachei!  to  it.  The  kifight  threw  round 
It  all  liis  alleetians.  In  that  weapon  he 
pariH  ly  inisUnl.  It  was  his  g-ood 
awoiii,  and  wiiti  siill  more  contidence 
and  kindneM  he  ealled  it  bia  own  good 
sword.  He  gave  it  a  name,  and  engraved 
on  it  seme  moral  aenten -e.  or  a  word 


sent  day.  A  lance  could  not  execute  referring  to  n  great  event  of  hia  life.  Not 
half  the  sang^ninary  purpose?  of  Richard   indeed  ihai  iln^e --entpnees  were  confined 


CcBur  de  Lion,  and  it  was  wiih  a  baille- 
axe,*  as  often  asi  with  a  swortl,  that  he 
dashed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens. 

Bertrand  du  Goescltn  had  a  partiality  for  1  of  the  sword  were  their  usual  and  proper 


to  liic  sword  ;  ihey  were  sometimes  en- 
graven on  the  frontier  <»f  the  lieiniel, 
or  even  on  the  apurs,^  butthe  hilt  or  blade 


a  martel,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1481  the 
battle-axe  was  used. 

Among  the  hosts  of  the  Duke  of  Rur- 
gnndy  was  a  knight  named  Sir  John 
Vilain.  He  was  a  nobleman  from  Flan- 
der.",  very  tall,  and  of  great  bodily 
strength  :  he  was  mounted  on  a  good 
horse,  and  held  a  battle-axe  in  both  hands. 
He  pressed  his  way  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  battle,  and,  throwing  his  bridle  on 
the  neck  of  his  Pleed,  he  gave  such 
mighty  blows  on  all  sides  with  his  batile- 
ajce  that  whoever  was  sirnrk  was  in- 
stantly unhorsed,  and  wounded  past  re- 

^  This  battlMxe  is  veiy  amusinsly  described 
in  the  metrical  loniaaed  of  Richstd  CoDur  de 

Lion :  — 

*♦  King  Richtrd  I  understand, 
Or  Iw  went  out  of  England, 
Ijet  bim  make  an  axe  for  the  none», 
To  break  therewith  the  i^arasyn*  bones* 
The  bead  was  wrought  right  wele. 
Therein  waa  iweuty  pounds  of  eteol. 
And  when  he  came  into  Cyprus  Isod, 
Tho  ax  he  took  in  his  haiul. 
Aii  that  he  bit  he  aii  to-lVapped, 
The  Griffbna  away  fast  rapped 
jValhi'lfHS  ninny  he  clomej, 
And  thfir  unthunks  thf'reby  lived, 
And  the  prison  when  he  came  to, 
'With  bia  ax  he  smot  nghi  thro, 
Dores,  liarrtM,  iind  iron  chains, 
And  delivered  his  men  out  of  pains." 

y  Lino  2197,  dec 

.  / 


places.   The  sword  raiher  than  the  lance 

waa  the  weapon  which  represented  the 
chivalry  of  a  family,  and  descended  as 
the  heir-loom  of  its  kniahlhood.  When 
no  one  inlieriiptl  his  name,  there  was  as 
much  tj;eiifrou3  contention  among  his 
friends  to  possess  his  good  sword,  as  in 
the  days  of  Greece  poetry  has  ascribed  to 
the  warriors  who  wished  for  the  armour 
of  Aehilles.J  The  sword  was  the  weapon 
which  connected  the  religious  and  mili- 
tary parts  of  llie  rhivalric  charafMpr. 
The  kniL^IU  sworn  by  his  sword,  for  its 
cross  hill  was  emblematical  of  his 
Saviour's  cross. 

David  in  hii*  daica  dubhed  knighla. 

And  did  bim  $v>ere  on  her  eworrf  to  serve  trntb 


p  » 


P.  Pmuonkav* 

The  word  Jesos  was  sometimes  en- 
graven on  the  hilt  to  remind  the  wparer 
of  tiis  religious  duties.  ^In^  swoni  was 
Ins  onlv  crucifix,  when  mass  was  said  in 
the  awful  pause  between  the  forming  of 
the  military  array  and  the  laying  of  lancee 

•  Monatrelet.   Jotmrs' edit  .  vol.  5,  p.  ^S^t. 

I  Thus  Pandora  the  giant  in  Palmerin  of 
England  carried  a  huge  tnallet:— but  I  need 
not  multiply  instances. 

t  Kn  loviil  amour  tout  mon  ctriir,  was  a  fii- 
vourito  motto  on  the  vhank  of  a  spur. 

§  Hitteneit  end  Riltenrcsen,  vol.  I. 
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in  their  reals.  li  «ras  moreover  his' con- 
solation ill  ihe  moment  of  death.  When 
that  doughiy  knight  of  Spam,  Don  Ro- 
drigo  Frojaz  wus  lying  upon  his  shield, 
wiifr  hifl  helmet  lor  a  pillow,  he  kissed 
the  cross  of  1ns  sword  m  remembrance  of 
that  on  which  the  incarnate  son  of  God 
had  died  for  hinit  aatl  iu  that  act  of  devo- 
tion rendered  up  his  soul  into  the  bands 
of  his  Creator.* 

The  handle  of  the  sword  was  also  re- 
markable for  another  matter.  The  knight, 
in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantage  tjfliav- 
ing  iiis  seal  by  him,  caused  it  to  be  cut 
in  the  head  of  his  sword,  and  ihus  by 
impres>smg  hi^  ^eal  upon  any  wax  ai- 
laehed  to  a  legal  document,  he  exhibited 
his  determination  to  maintain  his  obli- 
gation by  the  tlireefold  figure  of  his 
seal,  tlie  upholdeu  naked  sword,  and  the 
cross. t 

The  sword  of  tlie  knight  was  held  in 
such  hii,^h  estiinaiion,  ihai  ihe  name  of 
lis  maker  was  ilii)iit.'ht  woriliv  of  record. 
'lUius   wiien    CieoilVcy  of  J*lajnagenei 
received  the  honour  of  knighiho.od,  a 
sword  was  brought  out  o/  the  royal 
treasury,  the  work  of  Galan,  the  best  of 
all  sword  smithtf4   Spain  was  always 
famous  for  the  temper  and  brilliancy  of 
its  swords*.    Martial  speaks  in  several 
places  of  the  Spanish  swords  which,  when 
hot  from  llie  forge,  were  j)luiiged  into 
the  river  Salo  near  Bilbilis  iii  Celiiberia. 
The  armourers  at  Sarag(»ssa  were  a^ 
renowned  in  days  of  chivalry  as  those  of 
Toledo  in  rather  later  times,  fur  it  was 
out  only  the  8w<ird  of  Toledo  that  became 
a  proverlnal  phrase  for  the  perfection  of 
tlie  nri.    Sometimes  the  armourers  hud 
<'-tabli>f»unMits  in  both  towns.    The  ex- 
<'eileiue,  however,  of  ifie   swords  of 
Juluii  del  Key,  who  lived  hoth  at  Sara- 
gossa  and   Ttdedo,  is  referred  lo  by  the 
keeper  of  the  lions  in  Don  Quixote. 
Tha  weapons  of  this  artist  had  their  pe- 
culiar markH.   El  perillo,  a  little  dog; 
el  morillo,  a  Moor's  head,  and  la  loba,  a 

woir.§ 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  1  am 
passiiitr  tlie  bounds  of  my  subject.  To 
return  tiiea  to  earlier  days.    The  girdle 

*  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  p.  46. 

f  Kitterzeit  und  UiUsrwsssD,  vol.  1,  p.  SOI. 

i  Hovedou. 

i  Pellteer's  noCs  on  Bon  Qaliote,  edit.  Ma- 
drid, 1790.  Dillon's  Tcavols  in  8pshi,  p.  148. 
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I  round  the  waist,  or  the  bauldrick  descFt^i] 
ing  from  the  shoulder  across  the  bodit 
was  simple  tanned  leather  only,  or  soa»l 
times  its  splendour  rivalled  that  of  prim 
Arthur  in  the  Fairy  Queen. 

Athwart  bis  breast  a  bauldrick  brare  beware 

That  shuid  lika  twinkling  stars,  with  stM 

most  precious  rare; 
•         •         •         «  • 

And  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  precious  stooe 
Of  wondrous  worth,  sad  eke  of  wmdnoi 

mights, 

Sih.xpt  like  a  lady's  head.  ctcncJina:  shonSt 
Like  Hv«peru»  among  the  Ie«4er  ligbts. 
And  stroTo  for  to  amsao  the  weaker  sights  : 
Thereby  ^is  mortal  blade  full  comely  hanf 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycfirv'd  with  curious  sij?htf, 
Whose  hilt  was  burniah'd  gold,  aad  hmm^ 
strung 

Of  mother  perle,  sad  baekled  with  a  golte  Is^ 

Book  1,  c  7.  St. 

Many  of  the  hisioriral  circumsiancM 
just  now  related  regartling  the  sword  of 
the  knights  are  pleasingly  exaj^geraiei 
in  the  heauiifnl  eitravagancies  of  romso- 
tic  fabling.  The'most  famous  sword  in 
the  iiimLMtiation  of  our  ancestors  was  ihst 
of  kitiii  Arthur;  it  w;i«  rallpti  Escalibcrt 
(corrjjiU'd  iiiU)  (laliburn).  The  romance 
of  Mi^rliu  lliiis  explains  the  name.  Es* 
caliberl  est  un  uoai  Ebricu  qui  vault  au- 
lant  k  dire  en  Fran^ais,  coniuic  tre:$  cber 
fer  et  acier,  et  aussi  dissoyent  il  vrai. 
The  history  of  this  sword  enters  lurgelr 
into  the  romances  of  Arthur,  and  llie 
knights  of  the  round  table,  and  the  sob- 
jcci  w  IS  fondly  cijerishc-d  hy  those  who 
deiaded  the  exploits  t)f  oilier  lieroes. 
The  fame  of  Calihurn  was  remembered 
when  Kiclurd  the  Hrst  went  to  the  Ensi. 
The  romances  affirm  that  he  wore  the 
terrible  and  trusty  sword  of  Arthur.  But, 
instead  of  mowing  down  ranks  of  Ssi*' 
cons  with  it,  he  presented  it  to  Tanernl, 
king  of  Sicily. 

And  Richard  at  that  time      him  a  fiire  joeilr. 
The  good  sword  CaUburoe,  whiek  Arthur  IM 
so  welL* 

The  rotnancer  followed  the  praciins 
of  the  norlheru  scalds,!  of  naaiinsr 
swords  of  knights  :  that  of  Sir  Bt> vis  of 
Hampton  was  ealled  Morglay  ;  and  Uiil 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  bimsslf 

•  R'iberf  nf  T3nino. 

■\  Wortuiua,  Lii.  RMzUt  p.  UO.  Uickes  Tbes. 
«oL  I,  p.  19S. 
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Fusberta  joyoaa.*  The  poets  were  afso 
88  faithful  delineators  of  manners  iheir 
predecesiiord  ihe  romance  wriier:j  had 
been,  end  therefore  we  lind  in  Ariosio 
that  the  sword  of  ihe  eourteous  Rogem 
wa:i  called  Balisarde,  and  that  of  Orlan- 
do, Diirindana. 

In  the  romance  of  Sir  Oluel,  the  ad- 
dress ol  ilie  same  Orlando  to  liis  sword 
is  perfeeily  ia  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

Then  he  began  to  make  hia.aioia 

And  frt'if  lookeil  thereupon, 

As  be  held  it  in  bis  bond. 
•*  O  aword  of  great  might, 
Better  bare  nam  no  inilgibty 

To  win  with  no  lurjj  ? 
i  bou  httsly  — .  be  in  many  batayle. 
That  never  Sarazin,  sans  fayle 

Ne  might  thy  atroke  withatond. 
Go  !  let  never  no  [Jttyniiii 
Into  battle  bear  bim, 

After  the  death  of  Roland  I 
O  sword  of  great  powera. 
In  this  world  n'is  nought  thj  peer. 

Of  no  metal  j — wrought; 
Spain  and  Galice, 
Through  grace  of  God  and  thee  y— wia, 

To  (JhristtMjfhni  hen  brought. 
Tbou  art  good  wiibouten  blame ; 
la  thee  ia  fraveo  theJioly  name 

Thai  all  thinga  mide  oTnougbt*'! 

■Re^ardin^  inscriptions  on  swords  men- 
tioned lu  Uie  foncliulinir  lines,  llierc  is  a 
very  interetUng  passage  in  ilie  rotnanee 
of  Giron  the  conrteoue.  On  one  ocea- 
sion  where  the  chaate  virtue  of  that  gen- 
tle knight  and  nohle  companion  of  Ar> 
thtir  was  in  danger,  his  apear,  whieh  he 
had  rested  nt^'iinsl  a  tree,  fell  upon  hia 
aword,  and  impelled  it  into  a  fonniaiti. 
Giron  immediately  left  the  ln<fy  wiili 
whom  he  was  conveAmg,  and  ran  to 
Ihe  water.  He  anatehed  tiie  weapon 
from  the  foontain,  and,  throwing  away 
the  schbbard,  brgan  tof  wipe  the  blade. 
'I'hen  his  eyea  lighted  on  the  words  that 
were  written  on  the  aword,  and  these 

♦  'J*he  notion  of  applying  the  word  jocose  to 
a  sword  is  thus  j  h'a'-iiruly  dilated  on  Vy  Si.  Pa- 
laye.  lis  ont  cuutinuelleaieut  repMndu  sur 
tootea  tnt  imagea  de  U  guerre  on  air  d*enjoue- 
ment,  qui  leur  ent  propre  :  ils  n'ont  jamaia  parl^ 
qoe  comme  d'unc  fete,  d'un  jcu,  cl  d'un  passp- 
leuips.  Jouer  ieur  jeu^  ont>ils  dit,  les  arbalc- 
tri£ra  qui  faiaoient  pieovoir  nnc  grcle  de  traits. 
Jouer  g^rotjcu,  poor  donner  battaile.  Jouer  dft 
mains,  et  unc  infinity  d'uutrcx  fjiyons  de  parler 
aerabiables  se  recontrent  kouvcui  dans  la  lecture 
de  leeiia  nililaim  noa  ^crivaioi.'' 
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were  the  words  thai  were  thas  written 

Loyauhe  passe  toot,  et  faulaete  ai  hon* 
neii  tout,  el  deceit  toua  hommes  dedans 

quala  elie  se  herberge.  This  sentence 
acted  with  talismanic  power  np'>n  the 
heart  of  that  noble  knight  Giron  the 
courteous,  and  so  hia  virtue  was  saved. 

Leaving  those  pictures  of  manners 
which  the  old  romanoea  have  painted,  I 
come  to  the  defensive  harness  of  Uie 
knight,  a  subject  which  has  many  claims 
to  attention.  The  «fiifild  was  held  in 
equal  esteem  in  chivalric  as  in  classic 
times  ;  for 

'/  o  lut«c  the  badge  that  ahoold  hia  deeda  dis- 
play." 

was  considered  the  greatest  shame  and 
fouldest  scorn  that  could  happen  t(i  a 
knighu    The  shape  of  the  ahield  was 
oblong  or  triangular,  wide  at  the  top  for 
the  protection  of  the  body,  and  tapering 
to  the  bottom.*     Other  shapes  were 
given  to  it  agreeably  lo  (he  fancy  of  the 
knight,  and  ii  u  ;<?  pinin  or  r»  lorned  with 
emblazonry  ol  arms  and  oiiici  nrrjriments 
of  gold  and  silver,  aceording  lo  Jus  es- 
tate,  and  the  aimplu  iiy  or  comparative 
refinement  of  his  age.   Some  knights,  as 
gentle  as  brave,  adorned  their  shields 
with  a  portrait  of  their  iady.love,t  or 
stamped  on  them  impresses  quaint.  With 
a  device  cmbirmntir  il  of  their  passion. 
KMii,Hiif<  formed  of  sterner  s^luir  refaified 
their  heraldic  insignia,  and  their  niottoi  s 
breathed  war  and  homicide;  but  yailioit 
cavaliers  showed  the  gentleness  of  their 
minds,  and  their  impressed  sentences 
were  sometimes  plain  of  meaning,  but 
ofitner  dark  to  all,  except  the  kni^rlu 
himself,  and  the  damsel  whose  playful 
wit  had  invented  liu  m.     We  ran  readily 
imagine  thai  those  amorous  devices  and 
impresses  were  not  so  frequenilv  used 
ill  the  battle-field  as  in  the  tournament, 
and  that  they  were  sometimes  worn  to- 
gether with  gentitiiial  distinctions. 
The  casing  of  the  body  ts  a  very  cu- 

•  The  shietil  therefore  wau  lined  by  tin  shape 
to  bear  a  wounded  knight  from  the  field,  and  Co 
that  me  it  was-  frequently  npplieJ.  Another 
purpose  is  alluded  to  in  the  spirited  opening  to 
the  Lay  of  the  Gentle  bachelor. 

"  What  gentle  Bachelor  is  be 
8wor(I-bepot  in  fij^hling  field, 
Rock'd  and  cradled  in  a  sbield, 
Whoae  in&oCfood  a  hehn  did  yxeid." 
f  Malmsbuiy,  p,  170. 
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rious  subject  of  inquiry.    The  simpli- 
ciiy  of  ancient  limes,  in  using  ihe  skins 
of  beasts,  is  market!  in  ihe  word  iuti- 
cum,  from  ihe  word  lorum,  a  thong*  and 
the  word  cHinMse  ui  uaceable  to  eut>, 
leather.   Body  harneefl  has  three  gene- 
ral divietona  ;  mail ;  plate  and  mail  mix- 
ed; plate  mail  entirely.    Rows  of  iron 
rings,  sown  on  the  tlres^s,  were  the  first 
defences,  ami  ihen,  f*»r  udditional  de- 
fence, a  row  ol  larger  rings  was  laid 
over  tiie  hrdl.    These  rings  gave  way  to 
amall  iron  platea  which  Japped  over  each 
other,  and  this  variety  of  mail  is  imer- 
esting,  for  armour  now  resembled  ilie 
l^rtco  iqttmnmaia  of  liie  I^omanfl,  and 
hence  -ancient  mail  of  this  description  has 
c^nnt  nilly  bicn  called  scale-mail,  while 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  armour  being 
like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  gained  it  the 
title  of  mail  from  the  maeuia  of  the  La- 
tins, and  the  magiia  of  the  Italiaos. 
Sometimes  the  pUtes  were  t^quare,  and 
iometimes  of  a  lozenge  form :   Hut  it 
would  beconsiderinf!  the  maUer  much  too 
curiously  to  divide  nrmour  into  as  many 
species  a:?  ihc  shapes  and  forms  wliich  a 
small  piece  of  iron  or  steel  was  capable 
of  being  divided  mip.* 

All  this  variety  of  mail  harness  was 
sown  on  an  under  garment  of  leather  or 
doch*  or  a  more  considerable  waddinjr  of 
various  sorts  of  materials,  and  c  alU  d  a 
gambeson.    If  the  garment  were  a  sirn- 
pie  lunic  or  frock  the  whole  was  called 
B  hauberk.    The.  lower  members  were 
fended  by  ckaMtu^  which  may  be  ioicl- 
Ifgible  to  modern  undersundings  by  the 
words  breeches  or  pantaloons.  When 
the   mailed   frock  and  chatrssfs  were 
joined,  the  union  wa8  called  the  tuinher- 
geon.    In  each  case,  the  hark  and  crown 
of  the  iiead  were  saved  iiariiilfss,  by  a 
hood  of  mail,  which  sometimes  formed 
pan  of  the  hauberk  or  haubergeon,  and 
coroetimes  was  detached.    In  Spnin,  the 
hood  and  ilte  other  parts  of  the  dre#s 
were  united,  if  the  case  of  the  Cid  be 
held  as  evidence  of  the  general  siaie  of 
manners ;    for  after    his  battles  he  i.^ 
always  repreeenled  as  slowly  quiuiug 

*  Dr.  Meyrielt,  in  his  huge  work  on  armour, 
divides  th«  sorts  of  this  rarly  mail  into  the  rustred, 
the  Hrwlrd,  ihc  trcUi8«ed,  the  purpoinied,  and  the 
Ugulaied.  J'Ue  grave  preeWon  of  this  snume- 
fBlioo  will  aiDUM  the  ceriiHW  ioqaiier  inta  the 
faUlnlle  divisibittly  of 


the  field  with  his  gory  hood  thrown 
hack.  The  mail  covered  also  the  chin, 
and  sometimes  the  mouth  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  offiee  of  breathing  being  entirdy 
committed  to  the  eare  of  the  nose.  Fi- 
nally, the  sleeves  of  the  jacket  were 
carried  over  the  fingers,  and  r  coniinua- 
tion  of  the  chauuea  protected  the  toes. 


'*  A  goodly  knight  all  araiM  in  baron 
That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his 

leete."  ^ 

It  is  curiovs  that  foppery  in  anDoar 
began  at  the  toe.   It  was  the  fashion  for 

the  knight  to  have  the  toe  of  the  mail  se- 
veral inches  in  length  and  inclininj^  down- 
wards. To  fight  on  foot  will]  sr.ch 
incumbrances  was  impossible,  and  iliere- 
fore  the  enemies  of  the  cru&aders  (for 
foppery  prevailed  even  in  religious  wars) 
shot  rather  at  the  horses  than  at  the  men. 
The  fashion  I  am  speaking  of  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  for  in  th»  pictoral  repre- 
sentation of  a  tournament  at  Grenada, 
between  Moorish  and  Christian  knights, 
the  former  are  drawn  with  the  hroad 
shovel  shoes  of  their  country,  while  the 
latter  have  long  pointed  shoes,  like  the 
cavaliers  of  the  North. 

Soeh  were  the  various  descriptions  of 
mail  armour  from  the  earliest  «ra  of 
chivalry  to  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  worn  at  different  times  ifi  different 
i-oufiirics,  rtinl  ofien  in  the  tsaine  c<»untry 
utitu;  ^aHu•  iinie  hy  different  individuals  : 
but  at  lenyih  soexcellcnt  an  irnprovement 
was  made  in  chain  mail*  that  military 
fashion  could  have  no  longer  any  pretence 
j  for  variety.  The  difiereni  descriptions  of 
mail  armour  sho||the  skill  of  tlte  iron- 
smithsamong  our  ancestors,  and  that  they 
were  capable  of  inventing  the  next  nnJ 
last  great  chanirp.    But  as  it  was  niidt; 
at  a  lime  when  the  As-iaiic  mode  of  war- 
fare was  known  in  Europe,  and  as  the  im- 
provement I  am  about  to  mention  was  the 
general  modeof  the Saraeenian  soldiers, h 
IS  as  probable  that  it  was  borrowed  as  that 
it  was  invented.    The  rings  of  mail  were 
now  no  longer  sewn  on  the  dress,  but 
they  %vere  interlaced,  each  rini^  havnig 
four  others  inserted  into  ii,  and  conse- 
quently the  rings  formed  a  garment  of 
themselves.   The  best  coats  of  mail  were 
made  of  donble  rings.*    The  atlmirabW 


•  in  a  matiterly  dissertation  u|H>n  Aneient 
Annour,  in  the  atxtaetb  onmbec  of  iho  Qaaimly 
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convenience  of  this  twistef!  or  reiiculaled  was  necessary  to  Iceep  changes  of  dress 


mail  secured  its  rreneral  rccfplion.  A 
knio^ht  \\;i<,  no  longer  encumbered  by  liis 
artouur  in  iravelling.  His  squire  mighi 
be  the  bearer  of  his  mail,  for  it  was  both 
flexible  end  eoaipact,or  it  could  be  rolled 
Dpon  the  binder  pert  of  a  saddle. 

Before*  howeTer«  this  last  great  im- 
provement in  mail-armour  touk  piace, 
clianges  were  matle  in  that  general 
description  of  harness  which  foretold  ii« 
final  hiii,  although  it  might  be  |iariiaiiy 
and  for  a  time  supported  by  any  particular 
iaveotion  of  merit.  Plates  of  solid  sieel 
or  iron  were  fixed  on  the  breast  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  where  painful  experi- 
ence liad  assured  the  wearer  of  the  in- 
sufTit  ipncy  of  his  metalrings.  The  new 
fashion  oi  reticulated  mail  ndded  nothing 
tu  the  strength  of  defence,  and,  liierefore, 
ingeouily  and  prudence  were  ever  at 
work  to  make  defensive  armour  equal  to 
offensive.  New  plates  eoniiiiuaily  were 
added,  and  meoy  of  them  received  their 
lilies  from  tlie  parts  of  the  body  which 
they  were  intended  to  defend:  the  pec- 
toral protected  the  breast,  the  cuisses 
were  for  the  thighs,  the  brassaris  tor  the 
arms,  the  ailettes  for  the  shoulders,  wliile 
the  gorget  defended  the  throat,  and  a  sealy 
ipiantlet  gloved  the  hand.  The  cuirass 
was  the  title  for  the  defence  of  the  breast 
and  the  back.  This  mixed  harness  gain- 
ed trround  till  the  knight  bfid  nearly  a 
double  covering  of  mail  and  plate,  'i'he 
plate  was  then  found  a  perfect  defence, 
and  the  mail  was  gradually  tlirown  aside ; 
and  thuSi  finally,  the  warrior  was  enttre- 
Ij  elad  in  steel  plates.  This  harness 
was  exceed ingljr  oppressive  to  the  limbs, 
and  therefore  we  find  the  circumstance 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  old  writers, 
that  when  a  knight -djijfitpd  at  his  bo.stel 
or  inn,  he  not  only  dulii d  his  arnjour, 
but  went  into  a  bath.    ]No  wonder  tliai  it 

Review,  it  is  satd,  that  *'  ihou;^!!  chtiin-mail  was 
impervious  to  a  sword-cut,  vet  it  atl'ordod  no  de- 
fence against  the  bruising  stroke  of  ibe  pundcr- 
oos  bauls^s  and  msrtsl;  it  did  not  always 
resist  the  &haft  of  th»  long  or  cross-bonr,  and 
still  lesrf  could  it  repel  (he  thrust  of  the  lance  or 
lh«  long-pointed  sword."  There  is  a  slight  mis- 
take  here.  All  food  costs  of  msU  wore  formed 
of  dupliratrf!  rings,  and  their  impenetrability  to 
a  lauce  thrust  was  an  essential  quality.  "  In- 
duitur  lorica  incomparabili,  que  maculis  dupli- 
ctbuM  iniexta,  nalliaa  laness  iettbos  tnuufoia- 
**  Moo. LLaub  liar. 


to  present  to  the  cavaliers  who  arrived. 
Plate  armour  must  have  been  as  destruc- 
tive oi  clothes  us  the  old  chain  mail,  and 
describing  his  knight,  Gbaiicer  eays« 

"  Of  fustian  he  wcnvJ  s  gipon 
AUe  besmotred  with  his  harbergeon. 
For  ho  was  of  lals  y  eoois  fro  bis  viage, 
And  wsDisfor  to  don  his  pUgrimags." 

The  plate  harnes.s  was  in  one  respect 
tar  more  inconvenient  tiian  tiie  armour  it 
superseded.  The  coat  of  chain  mail 
eoold  be  put  on  or  slipped  off  with  in- 
stantaneous celeritjr;  but  the  dressing  of 
a  plate-armed  knight  was  no  simple 
matter. 

**  From  the  tents 
The  armourers,  accomphshiug  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,  , 
Givo  drosdful  nolo  of  proparalion.*' 

Besides  this  deprivation  of  rest  before 
a  battle,  the  knight,  in  order  to  prevent 
surprisei  was  obliged  to  wear  his  heavy 
harness  almost  Constantly. 

It  is  curioQt  to  observe,  that  chain 
mail  formdd  some  part  of  the  harness  of 
a  knight  until  the  very  last  days  uf  chi- 
valry, chivalric  feelings  seeming  to  be 
associated  with  that  ancient  form  of 
armour.  It  was  Ut  into  the  plates  round 
the  necki  and  thus  there  was  a  collar  or 
tippet  of  mail ;  and  it  also  generally  hung 
over  other  parts  of  the  body,  where, 
agreeably  to  its  shipe  and  dimensions, 
a  became,  if  I  may  again  express  myself 
la  iliu  language  of  lailies,  if  not  of  anliqua- 
rians,  an  aprun  or  a  short  petticoat. 

The  armour  of  the  knight  was  often 
crossed  by  a  scarf  of  silk  embroidered 
by  his  lady-love.  He  wore  also  a  dress 
which  in  different  times  was  variously 
designated  as  a  surcoat,  a  cyclas,  or  a 
tabard.  It  was  long*  or  short,  it  opened 
al  llie  sidesi,  in  the  back,  or  in  tfie  front, 
as  fashion  or  caprice  fuled  the  wcarer^s 
mind ;  but  it  was  always  sleeveless. 
Originally  simple  cloth  was  its  material  { 
but  as  times  and  luxury  advanced  it  be- 
came richer.  For  the  reason  that  this  sort 
of  dress  was  almost  the  only  one  in 
which  tlie  lords,  knights,  and  barons 

•  Froissart  describes  Sir  John  Chandos  a« 
dressed  in  a  lung  robe,  which  fell  to  the  ground, 
hlazotied  wiih  his  arms  on  white  sarcenet,  argent 
a  field  giilei^  oas  SO  lus  bissst,  snd  aaotlwr  on 
his  bacL 
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could  display  \hf.\r  mn^ificence,  and  ] 
bcc  nise  it  covered  all  their  cloihinn;  and  ' 
artii  uir,  ihey  had  it  usually  made 
cloths  of  gold  or  silver,  of  rich  nkint,  | 
furs  of  ermine,  sables,  minever,  and! 
others.*   There  was  necessarily  morel 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  surcoal  ^ 
than  in  ihat  of  any  other  part  of  his  har- 1 
ncss,  and  hence  it  bec3n\c  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  knight.    In  public  meetings 
and  m  nines  of  war  the  lords  and  knighls 
were  mar  lived  by  their  coals  of  arms;  and  | 
vhen  they  were  spoken  of,  or  when  any 
one  wished  to  point  them  out  by  an  ex- 
terior sign,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  wears  a  coat  of  or,  argent,  gn\e^,  sino- 
ple,  gris,  ermine,  or  v.iir,  or  slill  shorter, 
he  bears  or,  gnles,  Slc,  the  words  coal  of 
\   arms  being  understood.    But  as  these 
marks  were  not  sufiicienl  to  distinguish 
in  solemn  a8*9emblies,  or  in  times  of  war 
•  every  lord,  when  all  were  clothed  in  coats 
of  arms  of  gold,  silver,  or  rich  furs,  they, 
in  process  of  lime,  thought  proper  to  cut 
t!ie  cloths  of  gold,  nnd  silver,  and  furs, 
which  they  wore  over  iheir  armour,  into 
various  shapes  ut  ditferent  colours,  ob- 
serving, however,  as  a  rule,  never  to  put 
fur  on  fur,  nor  cloths  of  gold  on  those 
of  silver,  nor  those  of  silver  on  gold  ; 
but  they  intermixed  the  eloths  with  the 
furs,  in  order  to  produce  variety  and 
relief.f     ^Viih   iliesc  cloilis  and  lurs 
were  mingled  devices  or  cognisances 
eymholical  of  gome  circumstance  in  ilie 
life  of  the  knighi,  and  wilh  the  crest  the 
whole  formed  in  modern  diction  the  coat 
of  arms. 

Every  feudal  lord  assumed  the  riglu  of 
choosing  his  own  armorial  distin'^tions : 
thev  were  worn  by  all  his  famiU  ,  md 
were  hereditary.  It  was  also  iti  his  power 
to  grant  arms  to  knighls  and  squires 
as  marks  of  honour  for  military  merit ; 
and  from  all  these  eauass  armorial  dis- 
tinctions represented  the  feodalism,  the 
gentry,  and  thechivalry  of  Europe.  One 
knight  could  not  give  more  deadly  offence 
to  another  than  by  wearing  his  armorial 

*  Da  Gange,  Dnteit.  the  first  on  Joinvillo. 
The  «ltr«vagance  of  people  in  the  midillc  nges 
on  the  stibj.M-t  of  furs  is  thr  ttirmc  of  perpetual 
complaint  wilh  contemporrtry  auilioin.  By  two 
slatales  of  the  Engl'tHh  parliaineDt,  hoMen  at 
IiOndonin  1334  and  1363,  all  persons  whn  could 
no5  t  \ppnd  one  hundred  pounds  a-jear  were  for- 
bidden to  wear  furs. 

Dtt  Cange,  ubi  aupia. 


bearings  without  liis  ])crm!ssion,  and 
many  a  Innee  was  broken  u>  punish  such 
insolence.  Kings,  as  their  power  arose 
above  that  of  tlie  aristocracy,  assumed 
the  right  of  conferring  these distinciione ; 
—an  assumption  of  arms  witliout  royal 
permission  was  an  offence,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  heralds  was  enlarged  from  that 
of  heinj;  mere  messengers  between  hos- 
iile  princes  into  a  court  for  the  arranging 
of  armorial  honours.  I'hus  the  usurpation 
of  kings  was  beneficial  to  society,  for 
disputes  regarding  arms  and  cogntsaoees 
were  settled  by  heralds  and  not  by  battle. 

It  is  totally  impossible  to  mark  the  his- 
tory of  these  circumstanccf.  Insinnres 
of  emblazoned  sopra  vests  are  to  be  met 
with  in  times  anterior  to  the  crusades. 
They  were  worn  during  the  continuaoce 
of  mail  and  of  mixed  armour :  but  they 
gradually  went  oot  of  usage  as  plate 
armour  beesme  general,  it  being  then  vety 
much  the  custom  to  enamel  or  emboss  the 
heraldic  distinctions  on  the  armour  itself, 
or  l(»  beeontented  wilh  its  display  on  the 
shield  or  the  banner.  On  festival  occa- 
sions and  tournaments,  however,  all  the 
gorgeousness  of  heraldic  splendoor  was 
exhibited  upon  the  cyclas  or  tabard. 

A  word  may  be  said  on  the  surcoats  of 
the  military  orders.  The  knighls  of  St. 
John  and  the  Temple  wore  pi  /tn  sopra 
vest?,  nnd  their  whole  luirness  waa 
covered  by  a  monastic  mnnile,  marked 
wilh  the  crosses  of  their  respeclifS 
societies.  The  colour  of  the  mantk  wora 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John  was  blaek, 
and  from  that  colour  being  the  usual 
monastic  one,  they  were  called  the  mili- 
tirv  friars.  Their  cross  wns  white, 
i'he  brethren  of  the  Temple  wore  a  wl.ite 
mantle  willi  a  red  cross,  and  hence  their 
frequent  tide,  the  Red  Cross  Knighls. 

The  history  of  the  covering  of  the  head 
is  not  altogether  nnamusing.  The  knigbt 
was  not  contented  to  trust  the  protectim 
of  that  part  of  himself  to  his  mailed  hood 
alone ;  he  wore  a  helmet,  whose  shape 
was  at  first  conical,  then  cylindrical,  and 
afterwards  resumed  its  pristine  form. 
The  defence  of  the  face  became  a  mailer 
of  serious  consideration,  and  a  brosd 
piece  of  iron  was  made  to  connect  ibe 
frontlet  of  th<f  helm  with  the  mail  orer 
the  month.*  This  nasal  piece  was  not 
in  general  use,  it  being  a  very  imperfect 
•  Moatfanooo,PI.S.iiv.77aodUoiigh,i. 
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protection  from  a  8word-cat»  and  the 
knight  found  it  of  more  inconvenience 

than  scrvire  when  his  vanquisher  held 
him  to  earth  hy  it.  (.'heek-piecp-^  of  bars, 
placed  liorizontally  or  perpetulicularlv, 
ailached  to  the  helmet,  were  &ub$uiuied 
or  introdaced.  Then  came  the  aven- 
tatlev  or  iron  mask,  joined  to  the  helmet, 
with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
It  was  at  first  fixed  and  immoveable,  but 
inuenuily  afterwards  assistod  tlioie  face 
defences.  By  means  of  pivo:-;  the  knighl 
could  raise  or  lei  fall  the  plaiefi  or  fjratmi,^ 
before  ihe  face,  and  the  defence  was 
called  a  visor.  Snbseqnently,  plates 
were  brenght  np  from  (he  chin,  and  this 
moveable  portion  of  the  hemlet  was 
called,  as  most  people  know,  the  hever, 
from  iho  Tlalian  hpppre^  to  dnnk.  \n 
early  limes  the  helmet  was  wiihoui  onia- 
ment;  it  alierwards  (ihonirh  ihe  exact 
time  it  is  impossible  to  fix)  was  sur- 
moonled  by  thai  pari  of  the  armorial 
bearinji^  called  the  crest.  A  lady  *s  glove 
or  scarf  was  often  introduced,  and  was  tiot 
the  least  beautiful  ornament.  The  Tem- 
plars and  ifie  knights  of  St.  John  were 
not  permitted  to  adorn  their  helmets  with 
the  tokens  either  of  nobjliiy  or  of  love  ; 
the  simplicity  of  religion  banishing  all 
▼ain  heraldic  dtstinetions,  and  the  soldier- 
prieats  being  obliged,  like  the  monks 
iheraaelves,  to  pretend  to  that  ascetic 
virtue  which  was  ao  highly  prized  in  the 
middle  afrpi. 

All  tlie  f*p!(M\  !  iiir  of  ehivalrv  is  com- 
prised in  the  helmet  of  prince  Arthur. 

•*  His  haushty  hnlmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Boiii  t^'Ii>riou«  brij^titness  and  t^rpttt  terror  bred ; 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragou  did  enfold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  all  did  flpred 
Hiis  i>:oIJen  wini^s  :  his  dreadful  hideous  head 
Close  couched  on  thp  bevcr,  seem'J  lo  throw 
From  flaming  raouth  brij^ht  sparkles  tiery  red, 
That  sudden  horror  to  faint  hearls  did  show, 

Add  scaly  tail  was  stretch*d  adowno  his  back  foil 
low, 

"  Upon  the  top  of  all  his  tofty  crest 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discoloured  diversely. 
With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  drest, 
Did  shuiio  and  seemM  to  dance  fur  jollity, 
Like  to  an  almond-tree  ymoanted  bye 
On  top  of  green  iJelinis  all  alone. 
With  blossoms  hrnvo  bcJrckcd  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  every  liuio  Iweath  that  uador  heaven  is 

*  Fsiiy  Qasea,  Book    caato  vU.»  st.  81, 8). 


The  helmet,  with  its  visor  and  beTer* 
waa  earried  hy  the  squire,  or  page* 

on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  a  very  ne- 
cessary nieasiire  for  tlie  relief  of  the 
kniijlu,  parlieiilarly  wlieii  the  sarcasm  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  svas  applicable,  that 
**  if  the  English  had  any  intelleetaal 
armonr  in  their  heads,  they  eoald  never 
wear  such  heavy  head-pieces.*'* 

The  reader  should  know,  with  the 
HarHr-r  in  Don  Quixote,  thn».  exrept  in 
llie  liour  of  biitile,  a  knight  wore  only  an 
open  cas(}iie,  or  barinel,  a  liu^hi  and  easy 
covering.  The  haeinet  derived  its  title 
from  its  resemblanee  to  a  basin ;  bnt  the 
word  waa  sometimes  used,  however  im* 
properly,  for  the  helmet,  the  close  helmet 
of  knighthood.  A  visor  might  he  attached 
lo  the  bacinet,  and  then  the  covering  for 
the  head  became  a  helmet.  Bacinez  k 
visieres  are  often  spoken  of. 

The  helmet  of  war  appeared  lo  com- 
plete the  perfection  of  defensive  harneas ; 
for  the  lanee  broke  hurtlesa  on  the  plate 
of  ateel,  the  arrow  and  quarrel  glanced 
away,  and  it  is  only  in  romance  that  we 
read  of  swords  cutting  thronoh  a  golid 
front  of  iron,  or  piercing;  both  plate  and 
maili  as  some  bolder  spirits  say. 

*<  From  top  lo  toe  no  place  appeared  bafS, 
That  deadly  diat  of  steel  endaoger  a>ay.*'t 

The  only  way  by  which  death  could 
be  inflicted  waa  by  thrusting  a  lance 
through  the  small  holes  in  the  visor.  Such 
a  mode  of  death  was  not  very  cotntnon, 
for  the  cavalier  always  bent  his  face  al- 
most lo  the  saddle-bow  when  he  clnrL"^'!. 
The  kniffhl,  however,  mlL'bt  be  nubor.-*e«i 
in  the  shoek  of  llie  two  ativcrse  lines,  and 
he  was  in  that  case  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foe  who  waa  left  standing.  But  how  to 
kill  the  human  being  enclosed  in  the 
rolling  mass  of  ateel  waa  the  qnestion  ; 
and  the  armourer,  therefore,  invented  a 
thin  dagoer,  which  could  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  plates.  Tliis  dnfrirer  wis 
called  the  dagger  of  mercy,  apparently  a 
curious  title,  considering  it  was  the  in* 
strument  of  death ;  but,  in  trotht  the  lawa 
of  chivalry  obliged  the  conqueror  to  show 
mercy,  if,  when  the  dagger  was  drawn, 
the  prostrate  foe  yielded  himaelf,  reaeoe 
or  no  rescue. 


*  Bhakspeare,  Henry  V.,  Act.  iii,  ae.  7. 
t  Fairy  Qnssa,  Book  1,  e.  7,  at.  89. 
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It  mwy  be  noticed  that  a  dagger  or 
abort  iword  was  worn  by  the  knight  even 
in  d»y<*  o{  chain  mail,  for  tbe  hauberk 
waa  a  complete  case. 

<*8lnng1it  horn  hu  eoviMr  leap*  the  lietor 

knii^ht. 

And  hares  his  deadly  bludc  to  end  the  fight ; 
Tbe  uplifted  hauberk's  skirt  he  draws  aside. 
In  hit  foe*»  flank  the  avanging  atael  ia  djed.'** 

FroiagarlV  pnge-i  furnish  us  with  nn 
interesting  tale,  descriplive  of  ihe  general 
ehivulric  custom,  regarding  the  dac/ger  of 
men'y.  About  the  year  1390,  the  lord 
of  Lenguronte  in  Gaseonjr  rode  forth 
with  forty  epeere  end  approached  the 
Englisli  fortfeee  called  Cadilhac.  He 
placed  hit>  company  in  ambush,  and  said 
to  thrni,  "  Sirs,  larry  you  still  here,  and 
Iwilleo  »nd  ride  to  vondpr  fortress  alone, 
and  i»ee  if  any  wiil  issue  out  aj^ainst  us.** 
He  then  rode  to  the  barriers  of  the  casUe. 
and  deeired  ihe  keeper  lo  show  to  Der- 
nad  Coorani,  thetr  eaptain,  how  that  the 
lord  Langnrenie  waa  there,  and  desired 
to  joust  with  him  a  course.  If  he  be 
so  good  a  mrtn,  and  so  valiant  in  arms  as 
it  is  xaid,"i't»i>tMHied  thp  ehallentrer,  '*he 
Willi  1)01  refuse  it  for  his  ladies  sake:  if 
he  do,  it  shall  turn  him  to  much  blame, 
for  I  shell  n^pnrt  it  wheresoever  1  go, 
that  for  cowardice  he  hath  refused  to  ron 
^ith  me  one  course  with  a  sprat.** 

A  squire  of  Bernard  reported  this  mes- 
sage to  his  miisier,  whose  heart  beginning 
to  swell  with  ire,  he  cried,  '*  Get  me  my 
harnesM,  and  saddle  my  horse;  he  shall 
not  go  refused.**  Incontinently  he  was 
irmM,  and  mounted  on  his  war  steed, 
and  taking  his  shield  and  spear,  he  rode 
through  the  gate  at)d  tlie  barriers  into  the 
open  fiel<l.  The  lord  Languranle  seeing 
him  r(»ming  was  rejoiced,  and  rourhed 
his  spear  like  a  true  knight,  and  so  did 
Bernard.  'l*heir  good  horses  dashed 
at  each  other,  and  tlieir  lances  struck  with 
euch  equal  fierceness  that  their  shields 
fell  in  pierce,  and  as  they  crossed  Ber- 
nard shooldered  sir  Langurante*s  horse 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  lord  fell  out  of 
the  saddle.  Bernnrd  turne<l  his  steed 
shortly  round,  and  as  the  lord  Lnngu- 
rante  was  rising,  his  foe,  who  was  a 
strong  as  well  as  a  valiant  squire,  took 
hie  baeinet  with  both  hie  bands*  and 


*       efihe  XeifhtaBa  lbs  Barenl. 


wrenching  it  from  his  head,  cast  it  under 
his  hor8e*8  feet.  On  seeing  all  this  the 
lord  of  Languranle*s  men  quitted  their 
ambush,  and  were  rani  in  rr  to  the  rc>^nic 
of  their  master,  when  Bernard  drew  his 
dagger,  and  said  lo  the  lord,  Sir,  yield 
you  my  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  reseoe;  or 
else  you  are  bol  dead.'*  The  lord,  who 
trusted  to  the  rescue  of  his  men,  spoke 
not  a  word  ;  and  Bernard  then  gave  hia 
a  denth-hlow  on  his  bare  head, and  dash- 
ing spurs  into  his  horse,  he  fled  within 
ihe  barriers.* 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  armour 
in  days  of  ehiralry.  A  more  detail- 
ed aeeonnt  of  the  eubject  cannot  be  in- 
teresting ;  for  what  boots  it  to  know 
the  exact  form  of  dimensions  of  any  of 
the  numerous  plates  of  steel  thai  enca<:ed 
the  knijjht.  Nor  indeed  was  any  shape 
eonsiani  long  ;  lur  fashion  was  as  varia* 
ble  and  imperious  in  all  her  changes  in 
thoee  timee  as  in  oora  $  and  as  we  tarn 
with  contempt  from  the  military  foppery 
of  the  pieseni  day,  liltle  gratification  can 
be  expected  from  too  minute  tm  inspec- 
tion of  tlie  vanities  of  our  fore(iitjMi8i» 
Chaucer  tays, 

**  With  him  thsr  weoten  knigfats  mmj  od, 

8on)e  wol  ben  armr  l  in  nn  hnhrrgean, 
And  in  a  breasl-plate,  and  in  a  gipon  ; 
And  soro  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large  ; 
And  torn  wol  have  a  pruse  shekl  or  a  tatge. 
Sorn  wol  ben  nrriifd  on  his  Icgges  well, 
And  have  an  ant^,  and  Home  •  mace  stei*^ 
Ther  n*  i*  no  mw«  guiiie,  thai  it  a*  aa  nkk 
Jrmeti  thry  wtren,  as  I  have  JM  told, 
Evtrieh  aJUt  hu  ^pManJ* 

A  citronological  history  of  armour, 
minutely  accurate,  is  onattaineble,  if  any 
deduction  may  be  made  from  tlie  books 
of  laborious  doloese  whieh  have  hiiheito 
appeared  on  the  armour  of  different 
countries.  Who  can  affirm  lhat  the  old- 
est spcrimen  which  we  possess  of  any 
parlitnilar  form  of  harness  is  the  earliest 
speciujen  of  \\s  kind  I  No  one  can  de- 
termine the  preeiee  doration  of  a  faehioo ; 
for  afler  ruling  the  world  for  eome  tiaM 
it  suddenly  dieappeare,  hot  some  years 
afterwards  it  rears  its  head  again  to  the 
ron  fusion  and  dismay  of  our  antiqut* 
rians. 

Our  best  authorities  sometimes  fail  m. 
The  monumental  effigies  were  not  always 
canred  at  the  moment  of  the  kiiight*t 
•  Frabaart,  line  L,  e.  M«. 
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death  :  that  the  bust  id  tardily  raised  to 
buried  merit  is  not  ihe  perulinr  rpproach 
of  our  limes,  li  is  rompiuncfUmg'  the 
sculptors  of  the  muldle  nges  tou  higldy 
if  we  suppose  that  they  did  not  some- 
tinei  violtte  accoraeyi  in  order  to  iDiro> 
dace  floroo  favoortie  fashion  of  their  own 
days,  Aa  for  the  illuminations  of  manu- 
scripts which  are  so  much  boasted  of, 
they  are  often  the  attempts  of  a  prribe 
to  imitate  antiquity,  beautiful  in  respect 
of  execution,  but  of  problematical  ac- 
curacy, and  more  frequently  mark  the 
ago  when  Ihe  manutcript  was  copied, 
than  that  when  the  work  was  originally 
written.  We  know  that  violation  of  cos- 
tume was  common  in  the  romances. 
Thus,  in  the  Mf)rip  d'Artliur,  an  un- 
known knight,  coinpieteiy  armed,  and 
having  U'm  visor  lowered  so  as  to  conceal 
tlis  features,  entered  the  iiall  of  the  king. 
Again, 


**  Cometh  Sir  Launcelot  du 
fiidand  right  into  the  bail ; 
Bis  stead  end  aneoor  all  was  btake. 
Ujs  visaie  ever  has  cyeo  ^Ik.*** 

Now  if  the  romance  whence  the  above 
lines  are  extracted  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  picture  of  Ihe  earliest  days  of  chi- 
valry it  is  certainly  incorrect,  for  it  was 
not  before  the  middle  age  of  knighthood 
that  the  face  was  concealed  by  a  vijor, 
the  earlier  tlef(»nce  of  the  na«al  piece  cer- 
tainlv  not  serviuii  as  a  mn'-k.  'I'fin  ro- 
malices  are  uiK-xceplionahlf  witm-s-ess  for 
the  general  customs  of  chivalry,  but  we 
cannot  fix  their  statements  to  any  parti- 
cular time,  for  they  were  varied  and  im- 
proved by  successive  repetitions  and 
tran^^criptions,  and  when  they  were  ren- 
<lered  into  prose  slill  further  changes 
were  made  in  order  to  please  the  taste 
of  the  aue.  Thus,  in  an  old  Danish  ro- 
mance, a  knigiit  tigiutng  for  his  lady  re- 
mains on  hia  horse  ;  but  when  in  the  fif- 
leenth^centunrthe  tale  wss  translated  into 
the  idioms  of  mostchivalric  countries,  he 
is  represented  as  alighting  from  his  milk* 
white  steed  and  jrivtng  it  to  his  fair  com- 
panion to  iiold  ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
departure  from  the  old  ballad  was  that 
the  translators,  wishing  to  make  their 
work  popular,  adapted  it  to  the  manners 
of  the  age ;  and  it  was  the  general  fashion 

*  SUm'b  t^iMoimeus  of  Metneal  KoaMocew^ 
L  3X9,  3C6. 
t  4» 


then  for  the  knights  to  disoouDt  when 

they  fought 

In  spite  of  all  our  attempts  at  chrono- 
logical accuracy,  something  or  other  is 
perpetually  baffling  us.  We  commonly 
think  that  nixed  armour  was  the  defen- 
sive harness  in  the  days  of  our  Edward 
the  Third  :  but  in  Chaucer's  portrait  oi 
the  knightly  character  of  that  time,  only 
the  haubcri^eon  is  assigned  to  the  cavn- 
iier.  Plate-armour  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  costume  uf  the  iiriecnih  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  any  pictorial  exhibition  of  the 
murder  of  John  Duke  of  Bui;gundy  in 
the  year  1419,  the  artist  who  should  le* 
present  the  Duke  as  harnessed  in  chain- 
mail,  would  be  condemned  by  a  synod 
of  arch.eologists  ^tiiliy  of  an  unpar- 
donable anachroniMii  ;  \  t  t  we  know,  on 
the  unquesuunabie  auiitoniy  of  Mon- 
strelet,  that  when  the  Duke  lay  on  the 
ground,  Olivier  Layer,  assisted  by  Pierfe 
Frotier,  thrust  a  sword  under  the  bauber- 
geon  into  his  belly ;  and  that  after  he 
had  been  thus  cruelly  murdered,  the 
Dauphin^s  people  stripped  from  him  his 
coat  of  mail.*  But  though  it  is  difficuit 
to  determine  the  fastiion  uf  any  part  of 
armour  in  any  particular  century,  and  life 
may  afford  nobler  occupations  than  con- 
sidering the  precise  year  and  month 
when  the  Normans  gave  up  the  clumsy 
expedient  of  insertino^  the  sword  through 
a  hole  in  the  hauberk,  and  adopted  the 
more  graceful  and  convenient  form  of  a 
belt,!  yet  viewing  the  subject  of  armour 
in  some  of  its  broad  features,  matter  of 
no  slight  interest  may  be  found.  We 
may  not  regard  the  precise  form  and 
fashion  of  a  warrior*s  scarf,  or  care  10  in- 
quire whether  the  embroidery  were 
worked  with  gold  or  silver,  but  the  gene- 
ral fact  itself  involve?  tite  stale  of  man- 
ners and  feelings  ainonn  our  ancestors: 

*  Monstrelet,  Jobnes'D  eUttiuo,  vol.  v.,  p.  121, 
126,  ei  prMtetnent  qq  neaiin^  Olivier  Lajet  a 
Tayde  de  Pierre  Froliar  lai  bouta  une  esp^  pgr 
deuoules  son  haulbrrgcon  tout  lifdans  vr  iitn 
dec— £a  apres  le  dessUMlit  due  mis  a  uiort, 
commedil  est  fnt  tantost  par  les  gens  du  Daul- 
phia  desaestude  sa  robbc,  de  Ron  haalbergwo, 
&:c.    M^nsirelet.  vol.  i.,  c.  212,  213. 

I  BooU  uf  military  costumi:  may  illuiitrato 
the  truth,  how  impoitaitt  et«iy  man'a  occupation 
is  in  his  own  eyes.  The  old  French  writer, 
Faucljct,  has  devoted  some  pases  to  ;i  dfhcrip. 
lioa  of  the  regular  process  ot  dressing,  and  his 
example  has  been  followsd  by  sovo  of  oar  £og>- 
Ii«h  aBtiqasriaBa, 
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it  carries  us  lo  the  lady 'a  bower  where 
she  was  workuiLJ  this  token  of  love ;  our 
iancy  paintd  the  time  aud  luuile  of  be- 
ttowtng  It;  and  we  follow  it  thfough 
all  iho  iialwequent  eareer  of  the  knight 
as  hit  ttleoi  monitor  to  courage  and 
loyalty. 

It  is  curious  also  to  mark  the  pCTpetual 
cfforf^  of  defensive  armour  lo  meet  the 
itwprovemenis  in  tlie  art  of  destruction. 
Chain-mail  was  iuuud  an  inadequate  pro- 
teetion  ;  i>latea  of  ateel  were  added*  and 
atill  thia  mixed  harneaa  did  not  render 
the  body  invulnerable.  The  covering 
of  steel  alone  at  length  became  complete, 
nnd  del>^^'•ive  hnrne«is  reached  its  perfec- 
tion, ll  IS  uilerly  impossible  for  us  lo 
State  with  accuracy  tlie  year  when  plate- 
armour  btgau  lu  be  iiuxed  with  chain- 
mail  in  any  particiilar  coontry«  or  to  de- 
termine what  partteubr  part  of  the  body 
the  fimt'  plate  that  waa  used  defended  ; 
but  the  general  featnres  of  the  subject 
are  knowr*  well  enough  to  enable  us  to 
sketch  lo  our  imagination  liie  mililary 
costume  of  6ome  of  ihe  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  firat  crusade*  the  armour  waa  in 
the  rude  state  of  mail  worn  on  the  tunic. 
There  waa  the  emblaxoned  auicoat,  for 
that  part  of  dress  wee  of  very  early  use  ; 
the  lutod  was  the  common  covering  of 


character  of  neat  and  simple  ele?»nce. 
The  horses,  loo,  were  barded  lu  liie  moai 
vulnerable  parts  :  the  symoMtiy  of  the 
form  not  being  obscured*  ee  it  wae  in 
aftertimea  by  a  casing  of  ateel  which 
left  one  part  of  the  legs  free  of  aetioo. 
The  helmet  had  its  crest  and  silken  orna- 
ment ;  the  former  being  the  sign  of  no- 
bility, the  latter  of  love  :  and  no  warrturs 
were  so  justly  entitled  to  those  graceful 
tokens  of  ladies*  favour,  aa  the  warriore 
of  Edward  Itl..  for  love  waa  the  inepir- 
ing  soul  of  their  ehtvaby** 

In  the  second  seriea  of  our  Fiencb 
wars  complete  plate-nrmour  waft  in  gene- 
rn!  fashion.  Gradually,  as  armour  bo- 
came  more  and  more  pondero!!-*,  the 
iinights  preferred  lo  fighi  on  iooi  wiih 
iheir  lances.    That  mode  of  eneoon- 


•  In  Dr.  Meyrick's  three  ponderous  quartos 
on  Armour,  there  i«  oue  intereatiDg  point :  be 
■hows  that  the  celebralsd  title  of  the  Black 
Prints,  which  the  Prince  of  ^^  ol^  s  -a  i  .  dfor 
his  achievements  at  the  batUe  of  (Jrc«*jr,  did  not 
arise,  as  i»  generally  supposed,  from  hit  wearing 
black  armour  on  that  d«^,  nor  does  it  appear  th&t 
he  ever  wore  black  nrmnur  n!!.  Plain  Blctl 
armnur  was  his  usual  wear,  awti  llie  surcMt  waa 
ejiiblaxoncJ  with  the  arm*  »f  i:^Bglaud  taheUad. 
When  ho  atlondcd  louraaawats  iu  France  or 
England  he  nii(>t-ared  in  a  sarcoat  wilb  a  shield, 
and  his  horse  in  a  caparison  all  black  with  tba 
white  feathers  on  ihem  ;  so  that  the  colour  <^lho 


covering  of  the  armour,  and  not  of  the  armour 

the  he;u),  and  when  llie  lielinei  was  worn  |         ^^^.^  ^.i^^  his  tide.    Dr.  Meyiick  thinks 


it  was  of  llie  simplest  form,  and  occa 
sionally  had  a  nasal  piece.  Tiie  eru- 
aadca  began  at  the  eloae  of  tlie  eleventh 
century,  and  hefore  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth, not  only  was  the  hauberk  eom- 
posed  of  twisted  flfiail,  hut  mixed  armour 
of  plate  and  nuiil  \v;i«*  common.  The 


tbe  coiiiBion  story  an  erroneous  one,  that  the  os- 
trich feathers  in  the  eroat  of  our  princes  of 
Wales  arose  from  young  Edward's  taLing  that 

ornament  from  thchelroetof  ihc  king  of  Boh.  niiii, 
who  waa  slain  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Creaky,  ii  e 
contends  diat  the  feathers  formod  a  devite  on  Iho 
banner  of  the  monarch,  and  were  not  worn  on 

ihf  hrlruft,  l>rcnu»s<'  {>lumea  of  feathers  were  not 


English  wars  in  France  during  liie  reign  'used  as  crests  nil  ihe  tilteenlh  century.  That 
of  our  Edward  111.  are  ihe  nexl  subject        Meyrids  has  not  been  able  lo  find  any  m- 

,,   1  Btaneo  of  thdr  bting  thus  worn  goes  but  t^-i  v 


to  which  our  chtvalric  recollections  re 
cur.  By  that  time,  plate  had  attained  a 
general  predominance  over  chain-mail. 
Perhaps,  at  no  period  of  chivalry  was 
armonr  more  beautiful  than  in  ihoae  days 
when  France  was  one  vast  itltinjr  ground 
for  ihe  culled  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers 
of  the  iwo  mighty  monarchies  of  Europe, 
ll  WHS  equally  removed  from  ihe  gloomy 
sternness  of  ohain«mail,  and  the  daho- 
rate  foppery  of  emhosaed  ateel :  itaaolid 
plates  satiafied  the  judicious  eye  hy  show- 
ing li  'ti  ihe  great  principle  of  armour 
wa»  cliietly  attended  to,  and  the  surcoat 
and  acari  gave  ilte  warrior^a  harueaa  a 


little  wnv  to  prove  the  nepwrive.  l)n  the  otbtr 
band,wc  know  that  the  swun  s  luck.ihc  feaib«;rs 
of  favourite  birds,  such  as  the  peacock  and  pbta^ 
sant,  were  devices  on  shields,  and  aUo  at  the 
same  time  continually  surmounted  the  helmet, 
and  the  ostrich  feathers,  which  ever  since  Um 
crusades  th«  western  world  bad  been  lamdiar  with, 
might  in  all  probaliility  have  lu  cn  used  in  thi* 
twofold  mHfiner.  How  the  Kmg  of  liohemia 
wore  bis  we  do  not  know  with  historic  ccrtainij, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  be,  or  our 
cbivalric  anreslors,  with  ihrir  love  of  6|iknd!<i 
ornaments,  would  have  been  contented  wiUi 
placing  the  obUicU  feathers  as  a  mere  device  oa 
a  shield,  and  not  have  also  fixed  it  where  ihij 
set  every  tiling  pecuiiariy  graceful,  on  ihei 
ukit  of  the  helm. 
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ter  was  found  best  fitted  for  ihe  display  |  hope  that  their  iron  armour  of  proof 
of  *kiii,  for  m  the  rude  eucounter  of  the  '  should  hang  up  in  ilieir  halls  as  an  in- 
hones  niaDj  cafaliers  were  thrown,  auci  ceauve  lo  ilicir  ciiiidreu's  valour.  "  The 
tbm  field  presenied  a  Indieravs  spectacle  1  fintlakl  aaida  thejambef  or  aieel  boots  ; 
of  foUiiig  knighu.*  Soma  iraeaa  of  the  |  then  (he  shield  was  abandoned,  and  next 
custom  of  chivalry  dismountiuf  may  be  j  the  covering  for  the  arms.  When  the 
found  in  the  tweliih  century.  The  cavalry  disused  Ihe  lance,  the  cuissee 
practice  grew  as  piale-arinour  became  were  no  longer  worn  to  guard  against 
mixed  wiih  mail;  and  when  coinpluie   •      •  ■    •  •     ■  - 

suiLs  yf  aieel  were  worn,  knights  ^uught 
Ofviy  oeeasion  of  dismounting ;  and 


they  were  wont  to  break  their  lanoen 
ahort  for  the  eonFenteoce  of  the  elose 

conflict. 

As  the  spirit  of  chivalry  died  away, 
the  military  costume  of  chivalry  increased 
in  brilliancy  and  splendour.  Ingeiiuiiy 
aud  Ladle  were  perpetually  varying  de- 
eomtions:  the  steel  was  suuitiuiues 
studded  with  oroamenu  of  gold  and  ailf  er, 
and  sometimes  the  luxury  of  the  age  was 
displayed  in  a  eomplete  suit  of  gulden 


*•  In  arras  they  stood 
Of  gulden  panoply,  rdulgcat  Ixom** 

But  such  spleudoor  was  only  exhibited 
in  the  courteous  tournament ;  less  costly 
armour  slicaUied  the  warrior  of  ilie  work- 
ing day.  Armour  gradually  fell  out  of 
use  as  luiaiiiry  began  to  be  considered 
and  felt  as  the  principal  force  in  war.  li 
was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  proud  nobili- 
ty of  Europe  would  abandon  the  mode  of 
combat  of  their  ancestors,  and  no  longer 

*  A  very  siDgular  instance  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  heavy  armour  occurred  ia  tbe  year 
1427,  during  a  war  between  the  Milanese  and 
the  Veintuui-;.  (Jfirinagnolu,  the  Venetian  ge- 
aeni,  h^ii  kkiUuUy  posted  hia  army  behind  a  mo- 
raas,  Ihe  markm  of  which,  from  the  dryness  oi' 
the  season,  was  capable  uf  bearing  the  weight  of 
infantry.  He  irriluti  J  ti  c  rru-my  tht?  Miiajjesi) 
to  alU«ck  him,  by  ca^lutiiig  the  viiluge  of  Macalo 
before  their  eyes,  but  Chdt  heavy  cavalry  bad  no 
sooner  charged  alung  the  causeway  intersecting 
t.ie  marshy  ground,  wdich  h<'  jiurj^osfly  It-ft  un- 
guarded, than  hu  inUulry  asitatifU  them  with 
auastlM  on  both  llaaka.  Jo  attempiiog  to  repulse 
Ihem  the  Mllaaeie  eiiirassion  sank  hito  tho  mo- 
rass: their  column  was  crov^dcd  on  the  narrow 
pujj^ge,  and  thrown  into  coiituuion,  and  the  in- 
fiintry  of  Carmagnola  then  venttiring  among 
them  on  Uiecaoavway,  and  stabbmg  ih^rhonoa, 
made  prisoners  of  the  disuiounteij  cuirassiers  to 
the  number  of  eight  thousand,  a<i  ibcy  lay  belp- 
Um  under  the  enomooa  wetgbt  of  their  own 
impervious  arnionr,  Poicival's  Hisloiy  of  Italy, 
vol.  jj.,  p.  77. 


Its  llirust,  and  the  sioul  leathern  or  buff 
co^l  living  du^vn  iVorn  beiu'aLh  ihe  body 
afinour  to  liie  kiieets,  aud  8U|)plit.d  the 
place  of  the  discarded  steel.  'L  iiti  helme  t 
was  Uter  deprived  of  its  useless  visor; 
hot  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  nothing  lemained  of  the  ancient 
hantetts,  bui  ifie  open  cap  and  the  breasts 
and  backs  of  sleel,  winch  the  heavy  ca- 
valry ol'  the  Coiiiiiit  ni  have  more  or  less 
wuiu  lu  uur  uuie3.  in  our  service  the«e 
have  been  but  lately  revived  for  the 
equipment  of  the  finest  cavalry  in  £u* 
rope,  the  British  Life-guards^  who,  un- 
aided by  euch  defences,  tore  the  lanrele 
of  Warier  loo  from  the  euirastiera  of 
France.*'* 

The  history  of  armour  would  be  in- 
terefiling  in  auotlier  point  of  view,  if  any 
of  the  great  baules  in  ilie  uuddle  ages 
bad  been  decided  by  the  superior  quali- 
ties of  any  particular  weapon  possessed 
by  either  side.   No  such  circumstances 
are  recordt  d.     Nor  can  we  trace  the 
progress  ol  armour  through  the  various 
countries  of  chivalry.    But'  tiie  supe- 
rioiiiy  ol  haiiau  civilization,  and  our 
knowledge  that  the  long  pointed  sword 
was  invented  in  Italy,  aoihoriie  our 
giving  much  honour  to  tlie  Italians ;  and 
we  also  know  that  down  to  the  very 
latest  period  of  chivalric  history  Mila- 
nese armour  was  particularly  esieemed.f 
(Germany,  as  far  as  the  ancieut  martial 
coslutwe  of  that  country  is  known,  can 
claim  nothing  of  invention,  nor  did  ar- 
mour always  take  in  that  country  dur- 
ing its  course  from  Italy  through  other 
lands.    France  quickly  received  all  the 
varieties  in  armour  of  Italian  ingentlity. 
and  in  a  lew  years  they  passed  into  Eng- 
land.    This  geographical  course  was 
n:)i,  however,  the  usual  mode  of  commu- 
njcaung  ideas  in  chivuinc  ages.  Knights 
of  various  countries  met  in  tournaments, 

•  l^uarlerly  Review,  No.  Ix.,  p.  351. 

■}  In  marking  the  progress  of  chivalry  through 
luly  1  shall  agaia  havo  occasion  to  nolieB  ths 
exceUoooe  of  Uio  Milaaese  armour. 
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aceaest^very  dc-  and  it  was  more  often  bent  by  the  m©^ 


and  in  those  spendiu 
scriptioti  of  armour  waa  difipiaced,  aaU 
faahions  were  tnterehanged. 

NolwUhstanding  the  general  aimilarity 
of  costume  wblcii  these  gallanl  and 
friendly  meetings  of  cavatierji  in  tourna- 
ments were  likely  lo  produce,  each  na- 
tion fiad  lis  peculiarities  wiiich  it  never   knight's  attendants  was  not  so  coTnplp*^ 


cenane^s,  ihuu  ihe  regular  allendaatsQC 
knights. 

'l*he  roen-at-trme  generalty  fouglii  oi 
horseback,  and  it  onea  happened  thtf 
archers«  after  tiie  Asiatic  mode,  wert 
mriunted.    The  defensive  armour  oC 


resigned.  'I'lius  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  swords  oi  Uiu  Uermaus  and  ul:>o 
of  the  iSormans  wero  always  large,  and 
that  those  of  the  French  were  short. 
As  the  bow  was  the  great  weapon  of  the 
Normans,  the  attendants  of  the  English 
knights  used  tiie  bow  more  frequently 
than  similar  attendants  in  any  other 
country.  The  pea-Mnu  s' ol  Scotland,  in 
spile  uf  repeated  siaiuies,  never  would 
use  the  bow  :  spears  aud  axeat  weie  laeir 
weapoub,  while  their  missiles  were  eroes- 
bows  and  cuWerins.  The  mace  was  also 
a  faTOorite,  and  their  swords  were  of  ex- 
cellent temper.  Their  defensive  armour 
was  the  plaie-jaok.  hauberk,  or  brigan- 
tine,  and  a  voluminous  handlierchief 
round  their  neck,  *'  not  for  cold  but  fur 
cutting/'  ad  one  ol*  their  writers  deacnbes 
it.  Almost  all  the  »Scom»b  iorces,  ex- 
cept a  lew  knighu,  uien-ai-arms,  and  the 
border  prickers,  who  formed  excellent 
light  caYslry,  acted  upon  foot.* 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  the 
military  costume  of  the  esquire,  and  the 
men-at-arms.  The  esquire  wore  silver 
spurs  in  distinction  Iroin  the  gulden  !*purs 
of  ihe  knigiit  ;  but  when  an  esquire  as  a 
member  ol*  the  third  claas  oi  chivalry 
held  a  disiinct  command,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  at  the  end  of  -his  iance  a 
penonceltor  small  triangular  streamer, 
in  countries  where  the  bow  was  not  used, 
Ihe  weapons  of  the  men-at*arms  were 
generally  the  lance  and  the  sword.  This 
was  ihe  case  when  the  knight  led  his 
person.-il  retainers  to  balile ;  but  wluia 
his  followers  were  the  people  of  any 
particular  town  which  he  protected,  few 
ehivalric  arms  were  borne,  and  the  bill 
moro  frequently  than  the  spear  was 
brought  into  tlie  field.  The  cross-bow 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  weapon  of 
chivalry.  It  required  no  slrengih  of  arm 
like  the  loni^  hnw  ;  it  allowed  noue  oi 
that  personal  display  which  was  the  soul 
of  kuigluliood.  The  popes,  to  ihwM 
honour,  rrequLtiily  condemned  its  use; 

*  iNuie  tf,  on  Marmion,  cauio  5. 


33  his  own,  for  lliey  couUI  not  afford 
costliness,  and  dilFerence  of  rank  w&s 
marked  by  diirerence  ot  harness.  Tho§. 
in  France,  only  persons  possessed  of  a 
certain  estate  were  permitted  to  wear  the 
haubergeon,  while  esquires  had  nothiag 
more  than  a  simple  coat  of  mail,  with* 
out  hood  or  hose,*  though  their  rank  in 
nobility  might  equnl  tint  of  the  knight-. 
The  men-at-arms  had  generally  the  pec- 
toral and  the  shield,  and  the  morion  or 
open  helmet,  without  visor  or  bever. 
They  frequently  wore  a  long  and  large 
garment  called  the  aketon,  gambeaoa,  or 
jack,  formed  of  various  folds  of  iinen 
cloih  or  leather :  but  it  is  totally  impos* 
sible  to  give  any  useful  or  interesting  la- 
formation  on  a  snhjeci  which  caprice  or 
poverty  per[)e*injily  varied. 
/  Armour    had  oilier  purposes    in  the 
mind  of  the  ktiighl  besides  its  common 
and  apparent  use.   Days  of  chiralry 
were  especially  limes  when  ima^tnatioo 
was  in  its  freest  exercise,  and  every  ihin^ 
was  full  ofallegories  and  recondite  meaa- 
ing^.    To  the  knight  a  sword  wb»  given 
in  resemblance  of  a  cross  to  signify  the 
death  of  Ciirisl,  and  to  instruct  him 
ihai  lie  ought  to  destroy  the  enonucs  of 
religion  by  the  sword,    'i'liis  is  inteliigi* 
blc;  but  tliere  is  something  apparently 
arbitrary  in  the  double  edge  signifying 
that  a  knight  should  maintain  Rivalry 
and  justice.   The  spear,  on  account  of 
its  sirailness,^  was  the  emblem  of  truth, 
and  the  iron  head  meant  strength,  which 
truth  should  possess.  The  force  and  power 
of  courage  were  expressed  by  the  maee. 
rhe  iteimel  conveyed  the  idt-a  uf  shame- 
facedness ;  and  the  hauberk  was  em- 
blematical of  the  spiritual  panoply  which 
should  protect  a  man  and  a  soldier  from 
the  vices  to  which  his  nature  was  liable. 
The  spurs  meant  diligence.    The  gorget 
was  the  sign  of  obedience  ;  for  as  the 
gorf^et  went  about  llie  neck  protecting  jt 
I'roni  wounds,  so  the  virtue  of  obeilieace 
kept  a  knight  wiiliin  the  commanda  of 


*  Urosei  ii.  246. 
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his  sovereign  siid  the  order  of  ehlvatry ; 
sad  thai  neither  treason  nor  any  other  foe 
io  virtue  corrupted  the  oath  he  had  taken 

to  his  lord  and  knighihaod.  The  shield 
gfiou  pd  ihe  office  of  a  knight,  for  as  ihe 
kuighi  placed  his  shield  between  hiaiself 
mnd  his  enemy,  ao  the  kiiighi  was  the 
harrier  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
and  as  the  stroke  of  a  sword  fell  upon 
the  shield  and  saved  the  knight,  so  it  be 


hoved  the  knight  to  present  his  body  be-  favourite  steed  of  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror 


fore  his  lord  wfien  he  was  in  daiis^er. 
The  equipment  and  barding  of  ihe  liorse 
furtiiyiied  also  subjecis  of  inslrucuoti. 
The  saddle  meant  safety  of  courage  ;  for 
as  by  the  saddle  a  knight  was  safe  on  his 
hofse«  ao  courage  was  the  knight*s  best 
soenrity  in  the  field.  The  ^reat  sise  of 
the  saddle  was  regarded  as  emblematical 
of  the  grenlness  of  the  chivnlric  charge. 
It  was  added,  that  as  ihe  ht-ml  of  a  horse 
went  before  its  rider,  so  sliould  reason 
precede  all  the  acts  of  a  knight ;  and  as 
the  armonr  at  the  head  of  a  horse  de* 
fended  the  hortOt  so  resson  kept  the 
knight  from  blame.  The  defensive 
armour  of  a  horse  illustrated  the  necessity 
of  wealth  (o  a  knight  ;  for  a  knight  with- 
out esiai*^  could  not  mamtain  the  honours 
of  chivalry,  and  be  protected  from  temp- 
tation* for  poverty  opens  ttie  door  to 
treason  and  viee. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  roman- 
tie  imaginations  of  tfaeknightti  of  ehivalry 
drew  moralities  from  subjects  apparently 
little  capnhle  offurnishing  instruction  ;  and 
then  asssuoiing  a  more  sober  and  rational 
tone,  they  would  fextlaim  that  chivalry 
was  not  in  the  horse,  nor  in  ihe  arms, 
bat  was  in  the  knight,  who  tanght  bis 
horse  well,  and  aeeustomed  himself  end 
his  sons  to  noble  action!  and  virtuous 
deeds ;  and  a  foul  and  recreant  knight, 
who  taught  himi-nlf  and  his  son  evil 
words,  converted  one  inio  the  other,  the 
cavaleresque  and  eqttesinnn  qualities, 
making  himself  and  his  sou  beasu,  and 
his  horse  s  knight.* 

Before  we  oloee  our  aeeoont  of  the 
nvalier's  equipment,  something  most  be 

•  Caxton,  Fayt  of  Arme«  and  of  Chyvelrye, 
C.  62,  <^p.  If  the  reader  be  curious  for  informa- 
tioo  on  the  subject  of  the  ailegorie«  which  were 
formed  from  the  aroMHir  tod  diwiof  the  Knights 
of  tlie  Garter  and  the  Bath,  he  will  find  it  in 
Anstis'a  Register  of  the  Gartpr,  p.  119,  120,  and 
his  History  of  the  Knighthood  oi  the  Bath, 
pw7T-80. 


said  regarding  his  steed,  his  good  steed, 
as  he  was  fond  of  calling  him.  The 
horse  of  the  knight  was  necessarily  an 

animal  of  great  power  when  his  charge 
was  a  cavaher  with  his  weighty  armour. 
The  horses  of  Spain  were  higlily  iarned. 
In  the  country  itself  those  of  Astu'ria  were 
preferred,  bat  in  other  chivalrie  states 
they  regarded  not  the  particular  province 
wherein  the  horse  was  bred.*  The 


cnme  from  Spain.  The  crnsndes  were 
rcrtainly  the  means  of  bringing  Asiatic 
horses  into  Europe ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Arabian,  though  smaller  tlian 
the  bony  ebarger  of  the  west,  had  a  com- 
pensating power  in  his  soperior  spirit. 
French  and  English  romance  writers 
were  not  from  natural  prejudices  disposed 
to  praise  any  productions  of  Heathenesse, 
yet  the  Arabian  horse  is  frequently  com- 
mended by  iheiw.  Thai  dou^ihiy  knight, 
Guy,  a  son  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton, 


That  was  inicklc  and  nought  lights 
That  8ir  Bevis  in  Pajrnim  lond 
Had  iwimiMn  with  hit  bond.** 

The  Arab  horse  was  the  standard  of 
perlcclion,  as  is  evident  from  the  roman- 
cer's praise  of  the  two  celebrated  steeds, 
Favel  and  Lyard,  which  Richard  Cmnr 
de  Lion  procured  at  Cyprus. 

*'  In  the  world  was  not  their  pMC, 
Dromedary,  nor  deslreer, 
Stoed,  Rabyto.  no  Camajl, 

That  ran  so  swift  sans  fail. 

For  a  tlmnH<nul  pounds  of  t^old 
Shouiii  not  that  one  be  sold.  ' 

The  Arabian  horse  must  hare  been 
already  prepared  for  part  of  the  discipline 
of  a  cliivalric  horse.  On  his  own  sandy 
plains  he  had  been  arruslomed  to  slop 
liis  career  when  his  lleetness  ^ad  cast 
ihe  rider  from  his  seat ;  and  in  the  en- 
counter of  lances  so  often  were  knights 
ovsrthrown,  that  to  atand  firm,  ready  to  be 
mounted  again,  was  a  high  quality  of  m 
good  horse.  The  steed  of  the  Cid  was 
very  mtirh  celebrated  in  Spain  ;  and,  in 
ackoowledgmeni  for  an  act  of  great  kind- 


*  Astareo  aoitrarios  aal.  Aster  caput  cjos 
Nam  priQs  Aatarsqiram  deittiandi  icpperlt 

Ebrardus  Betonicnsie  io  Or»cismo,  c  7. 
t  Aa  Arabian  bona,  t  Weak. 
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I,  the  owner  wished  to  present  him 
to  the  kin?,  Alfonso  of  Castile.  To 
induce  t!ic  kingloaccepl hiai» heahoweU 
hifi  qaalities. 


«  With  that  the  Cid,  dad  at  he  wm  ia  flBtnUe 

furT*{I  and  wi^le. 
On  Bavieca  vaaltiug,  put  the  rowel  ia  his 

aide ; 

And  up  end  down,  end  rooad  and  roond,  ao 

fierce  was  his  carcor, 
9trean)M  likr  n  pcnaoa  on  the  wiiid  Riijr 

«And  all  that  siiw  t^om  praisM  them*— they 
laudpd  man  and  harso, 
As  tuatctiad  well,  and  rival ieaa  for  gallantry 
and  foree. 

Ke^er  had  they  lookM  on  horaemaa  IDlgllt  to 

this  knight  come  near, 
Nor  on  other  charger  worthj  of  such  a 

eavelier. 

Thus,  to  end  fro  a-ruaiung,  the  fierce  and 

furiouc  steed, 
Haenepp'd  in  twain  1ii!«  hither  rein «  — 'God 

pity  now  the  Cid  ;' 
'Crod  pity  Dies,'  cried  the  Lords;— > but 

when  they  look'd  again. 
They  saw  Riu  Dies  raUng  him  with  the 

fragment  of  his  rein  ; 
They  saw  him  proudly  ruling,  with  gesture 

firm  and  eelm, 
IJka  e  tnie  Lord  commandinf,  —  and  obeyM 

as  by  a  lamb. 

And  so  he  led  him  feanuog  and  panting  to 

tlic  king. 

But  <Nn.'  Kmd  Don  Alpboaso,  <it  were  a 

shameful  thing 
That  peerieas  Bavieea  ehoaid  atar  be  bestrid. 

By  any  mortal  but  Bivar,-^*  monnt,  BMoat 
egain,  my  Cid.'  "* 

It  has  been  often  said  thtC  the  knight 
had  always  his  amblton;  palfrey,  on  which 
he  rode  till  the  hour  of  battle  arrived  ;  and 

that  the  war-horse,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  heiiii;  led  I>v  ilie  rijht  h.md  of  the 
squire,  wa?  cillnd  (lexirari\is.t  With 
respect  to  sovereigns  and  men  of  great 
estate  this  was  certainly  the  custom,  but 
was  by  no  means  a  i^eneral  ehivalrie 

*  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads,  p.  66. 
f  William  of  Newbridge,  e.  II,  lib.  ii.  Bm- 

netos  in  ThcsaiKo,  ^IS.   ynrt  !,  r.  155,  savs, 

**  Uy  aehevaus  de  plusicura  mamcrea,  a  ce  que  ing  the  horws  in  platP  as  well  ashia  rider,  vrta  to 
1.  ~>  — *  Jx-i  .        I.  i:  preserve  his  life,  on  which  depended  the  lifo  or 


practice.  Froissnrt*8  pages  are  a  perfect 
picture  of  knigliily  ridin?  and  combating; 
and  each  of  his  ravounic  cavaliers  seemx 
to  liave  had  but  one  and  the  same  steed 
for  the  road  uud  Uie  baiile-plain.  Kveu 
romance,  so  prone  to  exaggerate,  com- 
monly represents  the  usage  as  similar ; 
for  when  we  find  that  a  damsel  is  rescued, 
she  is  not  placed  upon  a  spare  Jiorse,  but 
the  knifrhl  mnunis  her  belum!  himself.* 
The  dcatrifr,  rhnuil  dc  iana  ,  or  war- 
steed,  was  arint  il  or  bardedf  very  uiuch 
on  the  piau  uf  liiu  liarness  of  tiie  kuighs 
himself,  and  was  defended,  therefore,  by 
mail  or  plate,  agreeably  to  the  fiMhioa 
of  the  age.  His  head,  chest,  and  flanks 
were  either  wholly  or  partially  protected, 
and  sometimes,  on  occasions  of  pomp,  he 
was  chid  ill  complete  steel,  with  ilieHrms 
of  his  rnasicr  engraven  or  embossed  on 
his  bardings.  His  capari&on^  and  hous* 
ings  frequently  descended  so  low  thai 
they  were  justly  termed  bases,  from  the 
French  bat  ^  6a«,  upon  the  ground. 
His  head,  too,  was  ornamented  with  a 
crest,  like  the  helmet  of  a  knight.  The 
bridle  of  the  horse  was  always  as 
splendid  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
knigiu  allowed  ;  and  tltus  a  horse  was 
often  called  Brigliadore,  from  briglia 
d'orOf  a  bridle  of  gold.  The  knight  was 
fond  of  ornamcntmg  the  partner  of  his 
perils  and  glories.  The  horse  was  not 
alwaya  like  that  of  Chaucer'a  knight; 

«  His  hois  was  good,  bnt  ha  was  not  gay." 

Bells  was  a  very  favourite  addition  to 
the  equipment  of  a  horse,  particularly  ii 
the  early  times  of  chivalry.  An  old 
Troubadour  poet,  Arnold  of  Marsau, 
states  very  grave  reasons  for  wearing 
them.  He  says,  Let  the  neck  of  the 
kni^ht*s  horse  be  garnished  with  bells 

*  IliiiU>ry  of  the  Crusadeit,  vol.  i..  p.  357,  nele. 
f  Lest  the  reeder'e  mind  dhonld  wander  in 

ooniecture  regarding  the  purpose  of  barding  a 
horse,  I  will  transcribe,  for  hi^s  instruction  and  il- 
lumination, a  few  hnes  from  Dr.  Meyrtcks 
Chronologicel  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Arawar, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  136.   "  The  principal  reason  for  arm- 


Ii  m  eoM  d^atniir  qoant  \mur  U  combat,  li  auter 
nont  palefroy  pour  chevaucher  h  raise  de  son 
pour  U  autre*  sun  roueiii  pour  sommes  porter," 
ditc,  and  the  eooiinuator  of  Nanipa  eays,  **  Et 
apies  venoient  les  grena  ehevtox  et  pelefrob  du 
roy  tres  rechement  enselicz,  et  lea  valele  lee 
■wneient  en  deitfe  ear  entree  rooisaina." 


liherty  of  the  men^etmrroe  himadf ;  for  when  he 

wati  unhorsed,  the  weight  of  his  own  arinc>cr 
pri'vciited  him  frnm  Rpeptlily  r(»rovcrintr  himjoll 
or  getliiig  out  of  the  way,  when  under  the  mk- 
mal.  Beeidee  this,  by  thoe  preeerving  the  hone, 
the  espenseofanother  wee  saved."  Wondiiftl! 
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well  liung.  Nothing  is  more  proper  to 
inspire  confidence  in  a  knight,  and  terror 
in  an  enemy.*'  The  war-horse  of  a  soldier 
ol  a  religious  order  of  knigiuhood  might 
have  ht8  collar  of  bells,  for  their  Jang* 
ling  was  iovcd  by  r  monk  himself. 

*'  And  when  hcroilc  men  might  his  bride!  hear, 
Gingeling  in  a  whimling  wind  as  clero* 
And  eko  as  load  as  doth  tbo  chapel  ball." 

But  here  the  cofl)|>arison  ceases,  fnr 
ihe  hurse-furniture  of  the  religious  sol- 
diers was  ordered  to  he  free  from  all 
golden  uiid  Silver  oraainenis.  This  re- 
gulation was,  bowever»  ill  Hibserved ;  for 
the  kotght-templars  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  censured  for  hav- 
ing their  bridles  enihroideied,  or  gilded* 
or  adorned  with  silver.f 


CHAPlEli  IV. 

THE  GBITALRIO  OHARACTSR. 

Grnrrnl  Array  of  Knis'itB. — Companions  in 
Arms. — The  Mature  of  a  Cavalier's  Va> 
liancy. — SStngular  Bravery  of  Sir  Robert  Know- 
lea.— >BraTefy  incited  by  Vowa. — Fantustic 
Circumstances. — The  HumaniticH  of  Chlvalric 
^'ar. — KanaoDiing. — Reaaooof  Courtesies  in 
Battles. — Curious  Pride  of  Knighthood. — 
Prisoners. — Instance  of  Knightly  Honour. — 
IndcpcnJrncc  of  Knights,  und  Knight  Er- 
rantry.—Knights  fought  the  liatllea  of  other 
Countries.— English  Knights  dtafike  Wars  in 
Spain. — Tliicr  diKguf>t  at  ^^pani^h  Wines. — 
Principles  of  their  active  Cdtuluct. — Knighlly 
independence  consistent  with  Uisciplinc. — 
Religion  of  the  Knightv—HIa  DetotioD. — His 
Intolerance. — Geaeral  NatureofM*  Virtue  — 
Fiilclity  to  Obligations.— Gcnerousness. — Sin- 
gular Uiblutice  of  il« — Romantic  excess  of  it. — 
Liberality.  —HamiUty.— Courtesy.  —  JSTsmT 
&Af  urs  OP  Tas  KviGHT.— Falconry. — Chess 
playing. — Story  of  aKnighl'^  Love  of  Chew. — 
Minstrelsy. —  Romances. —  Conversation. — 
Netara  and  Form  of  ChWalrie  £ntertab- 
Bteala^Pcstival  and  Vow  of  the  PbeasanL 

The  knishl  was  accompanied  into  the 
field  by  his  squires  and  pages,  by  his 
armed  vassals  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
sU  bearing  his  cogtiisance.  The  tram- 
ber  of  these  atieodants  varied  necessarily 
>viih  his  estate*  and  also  the  occasion 
that  induced  him  to  arm  ;  and  I  should 

*  Statutes  of  the  Templars,  c.  37. 

t  Viofient  do  Beaavaiib  Hist.  lib.  80,  e.  86. 


weary,  without  in'tnirting  my  renders, 
were  1  to  insert  in  these  volumes  all  the 
pretty  details  of  history  regarding  the 
amuual  of  force  wiiich  lu  various  coun- 
tries, and  in  different  periods  of  the  same 
country's  annals,  constituted,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  middle  ages,  the  com- 
plement of  a  lance.  Armies  were  rec- 
kotietl  by  lances,  each  lance  meaning  the 
kmghi  lumselfwith  his  men-at-anns,  or 
lighter  cavalry,  and  his  foot  suidiers. 

The  knight  was  not  only  supported  by 
his  vsssals,  who  formed  the  furniture  of 
his  lance,  but  by  his  brother  in  arms, 
when  snch  an  intercourse  subsisted  be- 
tween two  cavaliers  ;  and  int^tances  of 
such  unions  are  extremely  frequent  in 
chivalric  history  :  they  may  be  met  with 
in  other  animals.  In  the  eaily  days  of 
Greece,  brotherhood  in  arms  was  a  well- 
known  form  of  fiiendsliip :  the  two  com* 
panions  engaged  never  to  absndon  eaeh 
other  in  affairs  however  perilous,  and  in 
pledge  of  ilieir  mutual  faith  they  ex- 
changed armour.  No  stronger  proof  of 
alleciion  could  be  given  than  thus  parting 
Willi  what  they  heid  most  dear.  Among 
barbarous  people  the  fraternity  of  arms 
was  estsblished  by  the  horrid  custom  of 
the  Qew  brothers  drinking  eaeh  other's 
l)lood  :  but  if  this  practice  was  barbarous, 
noibing  was  farther  from  barbarism  than 
the  sentiment  which  inspired  i(. 

The  chivalry  of  ICurope  borrowed 
tins  s  jt  K'd  bund  from  the  IScandinaviaus, 
among  whom  the  future  brothers  in 
arms  mingled  their  blood,  and  then 
tasted  it. 

"  Father  of  Slaughter,  Odio,  say, 
Remembercst  not  the  former  day. 
When  ruddy  in  the  goblet  stood, 
For  mutual  drink,  our  blended  blooti  ? 
liememberesl  not,  thou  then  did'nt  swear. 
The  festive  banquet  ne'er  to  share, 
Unlets  thy  brother  Lok  was  then  !*'* 

Tliij  custom,  like  most  others  of  Pa- 
gan Europe,  was  corrected  aud  softened 

*  From  the  Loka  Lcnna,  or  Strife  of  Loe, 

cited  in  the  notp^  on  8ir  Tristrcm,  p.  350;  St, 
Palaye,  "  Memotres  i^ur  i'ancicnne  L'hcvaliere^'* 
partic  3;  Du  Cange,  Twenty-Hrst  Dissertation 
on  Joinville;  Glosaary,  Arma  Mutare,  Compn* 
nionship  in  weal  and  wo  Fanciionr  1  I  v  rr  Ifgioos 
solemnities,  still  exist  among  the  Albanians  and 
other  people  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  custom  ia  wrought  into  a  very  inteisetil^ 
•toiy  in  the  tale  of  Ansttaiins,  voL  i.,  c  7. 
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by  tbe  light  and  humaniiy  of  religion. 
Fraitrnai  adoptions  ihen  look  place  in 
churches,  la  presence  of  reUlWiWt  M*! 
with  the  ranetion  of  prieats.  The 
knighta  vowed*  tliat  they  would  never 
injure  or  ¥llify  each  oiher,  that  they 
would  ahare  each  other's  dangers  ?  and 
in  sign  of  the  perfection  of  love,  and  of 
true  unity,  and  in  order  to  possess,  as 
inucii  as  iliey  could,  itie  sume  heart  and 
resolves,  tiiey  solemnly  promUcdiniefra* 
teroity  end  companionship  of  arms.* 
They  then  lecei^ed  the  holy  sacrament, 
mad  the  priest  blessed  the  union.  It  was 
a  point  rather  of  generou-^  undersUnding 
than  of  rfiiii!-jr  convention,  that  they 
would  divide  equally  nil  their  acquisi- 
lions.  Of  this  custom  ati  lusiance  may 
be  given.   Robert  de  Oily  and  Roger  de 


This  form  of  attachment  WM  iIm 
strongest  tie  in  ebivtlry. 

"From  this  (Iny  forward,  p'^t  mo 
jNeiiher  fail,  either  for  weal  or  wo, 
To  help  other  at  seed. 
Brother,  be  now  true  to  roe. 
And  I  ahalt  be  as  Uue  to  thee." 

So  said  Sir  Amylion  to  Sir  Amys,  aod 
it  was  the  common  Unguage  of  ehivelry. 
Friendship  was  carried  to  the  romantic 
extremity  of  the  HonJeric  age.  Brethren 
in  arms  adopted  all  the  enmities  and 
loves  of  each  oihert 

**  A  generooaftiouiibipnoeold  nediai 
Benia  with  ona  lo««b  with  mm  n 
glow*." 

And  so  powerful  was  the  obligation 


Ivey,  two  young  gentlemen  who  came  |  i^^ii  \^  Q^en  superseded  the  duty  of 


into  England  with  the  duke  of  Norman 
dy,  were  sworn  brothers.  Some  time 
after  the  conquest,  tlie  king  granted  the 
two  great  honours  of  Oxford,  and  ISl. 
Walerie.s  to  Robert  de  Oily,  who  imme- 
mciliately  bestowed  one  oi  ihem,  that  of 
W  uieries,  on  his  swom  brother, 

Roger  de  Ivery.t 

Fraternity  of  arms  was  entered  into 
for  a  specific  object,  or  general  knightly 
quests,  for  a  limited  term,or  for  life.  It 
did  not  always  orrtir,  however,  that  the 
fraternity  of  arms  was  established  with 
religious  solemnities:  but^  whatever 
might  have  been  the  ceremonies,  the  ob- 
ligation was  ever  considered  sacred ;  so 
sacred,  indeed,  that  romance  writers  did 
not  startle  their  readers  by  a  tale,  whose 
interest  hangs  upon  the  circumstance  of 
a  knight  slaying  his  two  infint  children 
for  the  sake  of  compounding  a  medicine 
with  ihtir  blood  which  should  heal  the 
leprosy  of  his  brother  in  arms.^*  

*"Juv7~dc8'^Ufsin»  aiHio'Mtl.  Viaya  fra- 
ternity ct  compagnie  d'unncs,  is  the  frequent  ex- 
pression in  old  writers  tor  \W\i*  chivalric  union. 

+  Kennct'a  Purociiial  AnU4uiiie»,  p.  67,cileU 
in  Henry's  History  of  England,  iroI.iii.,  p.  360. 


knighthood  to  womankind.  A  lady 
might  in' vain  have  claimed  the  protection 
of  a  cavalier,  if  he  c<iultl  allege  that  at 
that  moment  !ie  was  bound  to  fly  to  the 
succour  of  Ills  brother  in  armn.  


■  Thr  romance  of  Amys  and  Amylion.  It 
u  abridged  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  third  volume  of 
hia  Specimens  of  early  Kngliah  Metrical  Ro- 
nMnces,and  irsrru  d  at  length  by  Mr.  Webrr  in 
the  sccon.!  volurne  of  hh  ro!!rrfion.  The  reader 
may  be  amused  lo  learn  ibai  ibe  mother  of  the 
children  was  m  eomplainnt  to  her  husband  as 
10  appraveoT his  having  cut  thmr  UtUa  throats 

••0  Icf  lief!  f-bc  f^a'ul  tho, 
Ck»d  nay  s^nd  ua  children  mo  1 


Uf  them  have  tbuu  no  care. 
And  if  It  were  at  my  b«wt*s  root. 

For  to  bring  ihy  brother  boot, 

My  life  I  would  not  spare. 

There  shall  no  man  our  children  sene. 

For  to-morrow  they  shatl  buried  ban. 

As  they  fairly  dead  were. 
Thus  ihat  la«h'.  fair  and  bright, 
Comforted  her  lord  with  her  might, 
As  ye  nay  anderstand 

Sin*  tliey  wrnt  hnrh  right 
To  i^ir  Amylion,  ibat  gentle  knight* 
That  ever  was  fre  to  fonde.| 
When  Sir  Amylion  awakened  tlioagh» 
All  his  fonlchfad  awny  was  go 
Through  grace  of  Qod's  Son. 
Then  was  he  aa  fair  a  man 
As  ov«r  be  was  ere  than 
S;nr«'  ho  wa?  hrrn  inloode.*' 
The  can  elusion  of  the  story  shows  the  belief 
of  (be  writer  that  heaven  approved  of  such  aacii' 
ficas  to  frieadshiik 

"  Then  were  they  all  blithe, 
Tbt'ir  joy  could  no  man  Wuh<\ 
They  thanked  God  that  day. 
As  ye  may  at  me  lisia  and  lyth«.f 
Tnto  the  chamber  they  went  ewyte.^ 
Thcr  as  the  children  lay. 
Without  wern,)  wiihout  a  wound, 
All  whole  the  ebildren  ifaera  they  iamk 

And  lay  togrthor  in  piny. 
For  ioy  they  went  there,  they  stood 
And  lhankcd  God  wiih  mild  mode 
Their  care  waa  all  awigr*** 

•  Afier.  t  That  ever  coald  Iw  net  wMk 

J\  ^ .  vott  BOA  lisiea  to  im» 
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Thus  accompanied,  the  knight  pro- 
ceeded to  achieve  the  high  emprises 
of  his  noble  and  gallant  calling.  Both 

the  principles  and  iheohjof't«»  nf  rhivalry 
having  been  always  the  s  unr.  a  nerai 
similaritv  of  character  exisied  ilirough 
all  the  chivalric  ages ;  and  as  cerlain 
mofal  combinations  divide  human  na- 
tQTe  into  clasaes,  ao  the  knight  waa  a 
distinct  character,  and  the  qualitiea  pecu- 
liar to  bis  order  may  be  delineated  in  one 
picture,  notwithstandinir  individuni  ami 
nnlional  variation^,  which  tiad  hcUer  he 
described  when  we  come  lo  mark  the 


vou  have  right  well  acquitted  your- 
self/'* 

About  the  same  time  abend  of  English 

knights  advatu.pd  to  the  French  town  of 
Noyon,  and  spread  their  banners  abroad, 
as  a  defiance  to  the  garrison.  But  the 
French  made  no  sally  ;  and  a  Scottish 
knight,  named  Sir  John  Swinton,  impa- 
tient of  rest,  departed  fiom  his  company, 
his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  a 
cheval  (telaneCt  his  page  behind  him,  and 
in  that  manner  approached  the  barriers. 
He  then  alit^hled,  and  snyinf^  to  his  pajje. 
Hold,  keep  tny  lior^e,  and  depart  not 


degrees  of  the  influence  of  chivalry  in  i  hence,"  he  went  lo  the  barriers.  Wiuun 
the  different  countries  ofEurope.  the  palUsades  were  many  good  ku;^hi.^. 


The  courage  of  the  knight  is  the  part 
of  his  character  which  naturally  calls 
for  our  first  attention.    It  was  daring 

nnd  entprprisin£f :  hut  1  cannot  insist 
upon  recklessness  of  danger  as  the  qnaliiy 
of  chivalry  only,  for  in  everv  nation's 
battles,  lo  be  the  first  to  advance  and  the 
last  to  retreat  have  been  the  ambition  of 
warriors.  The  knight,  however,  eared 
little  for  the  cause  or  necessity  of  his 
doing  battle  so  that  he  couM  display  his 
valour,  f  A  bout  the  year  1370.  Sir  Robert 
Know^  marched  through  France,  and 
laid  wa«?te  the  country  as  far  as  the  very 
gates  of  the  capital.  A  knight  was  in  his 
company,  who  had  made  a  vow  that  he 
wonid  ride  to  the  walls  or  gates  of  Paris, 
and  strike  at  the  barriers*  with  a  spear. 
And  for  the  finishing  of  his  vow  he  de- 
parted from  his  company,  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  his  shield  «n<»penf!p(!  from  hi-^  neck, 
armed  at  all  pomls,  and  mounted  on  a 
good  horse,  his  squire  followed  him  on 
another,  with  his  helmet.  When  he 
approached  Paris  he  put  on  the'gUtterincr 
head*piece,  and  leaving  his  squire  behind 
him,  and  dashing  his  spurs  into  his  steed, 
he  rode  at  full  career  to  the  barriers  which 
were  then  open.  The  French  lords, 
who  were  there,  weened  that  he  would 
have  entered  llie  town,  but  liiat  was  not 
his  mind,  for  when  he  had  .struck  the 
barriers  according  to  his  vowt  he  turned 
hie  reign  and  departed.  Then  the 
knights  of  France  immediately  divined 
hie  purpose,  and  cried,  **  Go  your  way ; 


*  It  nwy  b«  u  well  to  notice  that  the  barriers 

of  a  town,  or  itr^  ourcr  fortincation,  are  described 
by  Froissartas  being  grated  palltaades,  the  grates 
being  about  half  a  foot  wide. 


who  had  great  marvel  what  this  said 
knight  would  do.  Then  Swinion  said 
to  them*  **Sir8, 1  am  come  httlier  to  see 

you;  as  you  will  not  issue  oulofycur 
harriers,  I  will  enter  theni, and  prove  my 
ktiifrhihood  against  yours.  Win  ine  if 
you  can!"  He  then  fuuglit  wiiii  the 
French  cavaliers,  and  so  skilfully,  that 
he  wounded  two  or  three  of  them  ;  the 
people  on  the  walls  and  the  tops  of  the 
houses  remaining  still,  for  they  iiad  great 
pleasure  to  regard  his  vnliantness,  nnd 
ihp  gallant  knights  of  Franco  charircd 
them  not  to  cast  any  missiles  ao^ainsi  iiini, 
but  lo  let  the  baiile  i^o  fairly  and  freely 
forward.    So  Ioml:  '^'^y  fouirht  that  at 

*  The  remainder  ot  this  koifKbt's  story  ehouid 
be  told,  alUioagh  it  doee  not  relate  to  the  matter 

of  thf  loxt.  "  III  the  suburbs  he  had  a  sore  cn- 
counler,  for,  m  ho  passed  on  the  pave?n<«Jit.  he 
found  before  him  a  bochcr,  a  big  man,  who  had 
well  Men  ibis  knight  pass  by,  and  he  held  In  hfa 
hands  a  sharp  heavy  axe,  with  a  lon^  point; 
and  as  the  kiiiqht  retnrne  l,  aiul  took  no  heed, 
this  liochercamti  on  his  side  and  gave  him  such 
a  elroke  betweeu  the  nedc  and  shouldeni,  that  he 
fell  upon  his  horse,  and  yet  he  rrovcr.  ! ;  and 
then  thr  l>nrhor  strurk  htm  aijain,  bo  that  tiie 
axe  ctiUTcd  into  his  body,  so  that,  for  pain,  the 
kmfbi  fell  lo  the  eerth,  and  hi|  horso  ran  away, 
aiul  CAme  to  llio  K(iiiirc  who  libnje  for  his  master 
fit  ttie  streets;  and  so  the  squire  too!;  the  horse, 
aud  had  great  marvel  what  was  become  of  bis 
master,  for  he  had  seen  him  ride  to  the  barriers* 
ami  striko  thoroal  with  his  cl.iivr,  and  return 
again.  Then  he  rode  a  little  forth  thitherward, 
and  anon  he  saw  his  master  layin;  upon  the 
earth  between  four  men,  who  were  striking  hiiii 
as  they  would  strike  an  anvil.  And  (hrti  tho 
•quire  was  so  allrighi(Ml  he  durst  nut  go  farther, 
for  he  saw  ho  could  not  help  hie  master.  There- 
fore be  returned  as  fast  as  he  might ;  so  there 
the  said  knight  was  slain.  And  the  kniqlitn  fliat 
were  at  the  gate  caused  him  to  be  buried  m  holy 
groand."  Lord  Bemers*s  Froissart,  c  381. 
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last  the  page  went  to  the  harriers,  and   his  targe  suspended  from  iiis  neck,  he 

recklessly  spurred  his  horse  lo  Uie  bar 


said  to  his  mnster,  "  Sir,  come  away; 
it  is  Liiue    for  yon  lo  depart,  for  your 
company  are  leaving  the  field,"  The 
knight  be«rd  him  well,  and  Iben  gave 
two  or  three  atrokee  about  him,  aod 
armed  as  he  was  he  leaped  over  the 
barriers,  and  vaulting  upon  his  horse 
behind  his  faithful  p;i'je,  he  waved  hi.-* 
hand    lo  llie    Frenchmen,    and  cried, 
•»  Adieu,  Sirs,  1  ;li:uik  you."     lie  then 
urged  iiib  noble  hiusc  to  speed,  and  rode 
to  hia  own  company.   This  goodly  feat 
of  arms  was  praised  by  many  folks.* 

This  love  of  causeless  perils  was  often 
accompanied  by  curious  circuniHiances. 
On  the  manners  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
heroes  oi  chivalry  il  has  been  said, 

"  In  the  esv«rDs  of  the  wwl. 

By  Odm's  fierce  emhrnce  comprM^ 
A  wond'rouif  boy  shall  Riuda  hew. 
Who  ne'er  shall  cuuib  his  raven  hair, 
fior  wash  his  visage  in  the  atreani. 

Nor  aee  the  hu  h's  (Irjjanlni?  hram, 
Till  he  on  Hodcr'scur»e  shall  si&Ue 
I  iumuig  ou  the  fuu'ral  pile !" 

And  king  Harold  made  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  clip  or  comh  his  h:iir  till  he 
should  have  extended  his  sway  over  the 
whole  country.  Tacuus  inlorms  us,  thai 
the  youthful  Germans,  particularly  those 
among  the  Catti,  did  not  sha*e  the  hair 
from  the  head  or  chin  until  they  had 
aehieved  renown  in  arms.  The  same 
feelings  influenced  the  knight  of  chivalry. 
He  was  wont  to  wear  a  chain  on  his  arm 
or  leg  until  he  had  performed  some  dis- 
tinguishing exploit;  and  wlien  his  merit 
became  conspicuous,  the  mark  of  thral- 
dom was  removed  with  great  solemni- 
ty.f  A  young  knight  would  not  at  first 
assume  his  family  srms,  but  wore  plain 
•rniour  and  shield  without  any  device 
till  he  had  won  renown,  lie  would 
even  fight  blindfold,  or  pinion  one  ol 
honds  to 

manner  partially  disable  himself  from 
perforuiing  his  deed  of  arms.  Before 
the  gste  of  Troyes  there  was  an  £nglii>h 
squire,  resolved  to  schieve  some  high 
and  romaolic  feat.  11  is  companions  were 
unable  to  judge  whether  or  not  he  could 
see,  hut  wii!i  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and 


rier»,  leapeU  over  theiu,  and  careered  lo 
the  gate  of  the  town,  where  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy  and  other  great  lords  of  France 
were  standing.  He  reigned  round  his 
foaming  sieed  and  urged  him  back  to- 
wards the  camp.  'I'he  duke  shouted 
applause  at  lii^  boldness:  hut  some 
surrounding  im  n-al-arms  had  not  the 
same  generous  sympathy  for  noble  chi- 
valry, and  they  hurled  their  lances  like 
javelins  at  the  brave  squire,  till  they 
brought  him  and  his  horse  dead  to  the 
ground,  wherewith  the  Duke  of  Burgu n d y 
was  right  sore  displeased.*  Equally 
sinsrular,  and  more  fantastic,  was  the 
conduelof  certain  yoiinvi  knii,4ii8  of  Eng- 
land during  itie  French  wars  of  Edward 

111.,  for  each  of  them  bound  up  one  of 
his  eyes  with  a  silk  ribbon,  and  swore 
before  the  ladies  and  the  peacock,  that 

he  would  not  see  with  belli  eyes  until  he 
had  accomplished  cerlain  deeds  of  aims 

io  France.t 

Nothing  appears  incredible  in  ro- 
ajances  after  reading  these  tales  of  a  very 
faithful  historian ;  but  we  should  wrong 
chivalry  were  we  to  suppose  that  this 
wild,  this  phrenetic  courage  wasiis  chief 
character.  Perhaps  it  was  in  general 
the  quality  of  young  soldiers  only  ;  for 
discretion  was  certainly  a  part  of  cava- 
lere^que  valour.  That  a  knight  was 
sage  is  frequently  said  to  his  honour. 
Not.  indeed,  that  his  skill  ever  degener' 


lis 


•  Froissart,  c.  384. 

f  Froiwari,  c.  28.  "  Et  si  avoil  entre  eox 
plusicurs  jounca  bacbellers,  qui  avoienl  chacvn 
UQ  <nil  couvert  de  drap,  ^  fin  qu'il»  nVn  puissprt 
»eoir;  ct  disoit  on  que  ccux  la  avoicut  vouc. 
entre  dauie»dc  leur  pais,  que  jaraaiaue  verroient 
que  d*aQ  oell  jusqucs  a  c«  qu'ib  auioientfiMt 
aucunea  prouesses  de  Icur  rorp«^  en  mraume  tie 
France."  The  dmposilion  ol  kuighta  to  make 
^  vowii  was  an  ciceilent  subject  for  CeTVaatSs'i 
,      .    ,  .1  raiUerv.*  "Tell  her,"  ceutmoedl  (Don  (jois- 

his  body,  or  m  some  other  ^t,.)^  u  ^..hm  sl^-  least  expects  it,  fhe  will  come 

to  hear  how  i  made  an  oath,  as  the  Marquis  ot 
MantQa  did,  when  he  found  bti  nephew  Baldwis 
ready  to  eipire  on  the  moontaina,  never  to  eai 
upon  a  table-cloth,  and  Bcveral  other  particulars, 
w  hich  he  swore  to  ubaervc.  till  be  had  revcngeti 
his  death.  So  in  the  like  solemii  manner  will  I 
swear,  never  to  desist  from  traversing  the  hsbil* 
ahle  globe,  and  ranging  through  all  the  seveo 
parts  of  I  he  world,  more  mdefaligably  than  ever 
was  done  by  Prince  Pedio  of  Portugal,  tlU  I 
have  freed  ber  from  lier  CBchsntmeBC 
Quixote,  part  3,  c  S3, 


•  Kroi^stiiirt,  vol.  i.,  c.  278. 

f  Froissart,  c  361  ;  Gray's  Descent  of  Odin  ; 
Herbert's  Icelandic  Translation^  |^  89 ;  Scott's 
Minsyreli^,  vol.  1,  p.  4d* 
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led  into  the  snbdety  of 'Strfttagenit  for '  English  knight,  w&§  'rBvigiii|f  Brittany, 
old  and  open*  battle  was  always  pre>  in  the  year  1350,  but  was  reproached  for 

jrred  to  the  relincmcnlrt  of  artifice,  and  ^  his  conduct  by  Beaumanoir,  a  partisan 
e  would  have  ciebnsptl  his  order  if  he  of  tfie  house  of  Blois,  who  was  nston- 
ad  profited  by  nnv  mischance  happening  ished  thai  a  valiant  cavalier  sliouhl  make 
)  his  loe.  Bui  ill  the  choice  of  trround,  war,  ikU  only  on  men  bearing  nrins,  but 
1  Hie  disposiiiori  of  his  squires  and  men-  on  labourers  and  olhers.  *»  In  all  wars 
l-arma,  he  exerted  his  best  skill,  for  to :  guided  by  chivalric  principles/*  coa- 
e  adventurous  was  only  one  pan  of  va« ;  tinued  the  knight  of  Brittany,  true 
)ar.  The  soldier  in  chivalry  was  also '  soldiers  never  injare  the  tillers  of  the 
aaginative,  a  word  eonstantly  u^ed  hy  ground  ;  for  if  you  were  to  do  so,  the 
ur  old  authors  to  show  a  mind  full  of  world  would  be  destroyed  by  fannine.*** 
esoiircee,  and  to  express  military  abiii-  More  generous  feelintrs,  however,  sonae- 
les.f  tinges  had  their  iniluenee.     'I'he  storn 

There  was  not  ^^o  much  riilhlessness  Du  Gueaclin,  when  on  his  deaih-hed,  de- 
n  his  heroism  as  dislinguished  those  sired  his  old  companions  in  arms  to  re- 
iges  of  the  ancient  world  which  fancy  |  member  that  **  neither  the  clergy,  nor' 
(nd  poetry  have  sometimes  painted  as  t  women,  nor  children,  nor  [nun  people, 
■Kivalrone.  The  prostrate  and  suppliant  i  were  their  enemies;**  and  the  charge/ 
be  seldom  9ued  for  merey  in  vain  from  '  came  with  peculiar  propriety  from  him, 
he  true  knighu  It  was  a  msxtm,  that  a  for  hiH  past  life  could  fornish  no  instance 
kvarrior  \vlthf)nl  pity  was  without  wor-  of  need|p.«s  severity. 
»hip.^  Even  the  pride  of  knicrhihood  To  show  the  reverse  of  such  mildness 
jfien  softened  the  fierce  and  rugged  face  ^vas  ihe  unhappy  fate  of  the  Black 
of  war,  for  inferior  people  were  spared,  Prince,  who,  hy  his  massacre  of  iliree 
because  they  were  unworthy  of  the  j  thousand  people  at  fiimoges,t  tarnished 
lance.  A  knight  trained  to  warlike  ex*  |  the  lustre  of  all  his  former  glories.  The 
Mctses  cared  litUefor  a  battle  unless  he:  narrative  of  this  affair  which  Froissart 
could  prove  his  skilful  bearing;  and  what  has  lefl  US,  shows  that  such  barbarities 
honour  could  he  gain  from  slaying  rude  |  were  not  so  frequent  in  chivalric  times 
and  iinnrrned  pea»«;mlry  ?  Tlie  simple  !  as  moflcrn  hatred  of  aristocralical  power 
peasant  was  ofipn  sp  ired  from  mniivpi?  has  represented.  We  may  learn  from 
of  prudence.     Richard  Brembro%v,  an  our  historian  that  the  massacre  at  Li- 

*  Evcrv  true  knight  wid  like  him  in  the  MuT.;  Proceeded  from  the  unhappy  dis. 

d'Artbur.' Though  the  knight  be  never  80  fdw.j  po^tlOn  10  crueliy  Which  at  that  time 
I  wtU  never  elay  him  sleeping ;  for  I  will  never  |  clouded  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
tltvtroy  the  high  order  of  knighthood."  And  and  not  from  the  ijeneral  principles  of 
a^in. "  Well.  I  can  deem  thnt  I  shall  -iv^  hhn  chivalry :  for  he  tells  OS,  thsi  the  knights 

L^l^K  T'^V' 7        J' K  ^   prepared  themselves  to  d..  eviMo  slay 
00  twth  freeh,  and  lo  are  not  hit  nonie  and  he,   '    '  i   i  i  i       .  . 

an.]  weet  ye  well  thm  he  will  take  it  for  great  women,  and  children,  because  they 

unkindnc^^^.  for  every  one  good  is  loth  to  take  ^^^^  commanded;  and  he  whose 
another  at  disailvaniage/*  i  heart  leaped  f(»r  joy  in  descnhing  a  niatdy 

1  The  true  son  of  chivalry  was  like  Bant^uo,  i  conilict,  where  banners  and  tiiauilurds 
fif  whom  Maebeih  ceye,  {  waved  in  the  wind,  with  horses  barded, 

l  is  much  he  dares;       i  and  kuights  and  squircs  richly  armed. 


And,  to  that  <1nuMtle»8  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisduin  that  duth  guiUe  his  valour 
To  tel  in  safety." 

^  ^  Philip  Sidney  exeellenlly  well  deeerlbes 

'    rnturp  of  chivalric  courne;(».   "  Thirir  courage 


yet  sighs  over  the  massacre  of  Limoges, 
and  says  it  was  **  great  pity"  to  see  the 
slaogliter.|    It  was  only  when  cities 


*  Argentr^  Histotte  de  la  Bietagne,  p.  391. 

WMguitied  with  skill,  and  their  '=ki!!  was  iirfncd        f  Limners  had  revolted  on  Ptccoutit  of  a  tax 
courage ;  neither  did  their  hardmej*s  darken    whtch   had  been  imposed  upon  liie  English 


tMr  wit,  nor  their  wit  cool  their  hardineee:  both 

♦atiant  as  men  duspisinj;  death,  and  both  confi- 
''ent  as  muvonted  to  be  overcome.  Their  feet 
•t*«dy.  their  hands  ddigent,  their  eyes  watchful, 
«nd  their  hearts  reeolute.'*    Atesdia,  p.  28. 

£«lit  1500. 

t  Morted'Arthar»l.  7. 


dominione  in  Pninee,  to  pay  the  expenees  of  the 
war,  which  had  had  ^  its  object  the  feottwatiea 

of  Peter  the  t'ruel. 

I  Froissart,  liv.  1,  c283.  *<Then  the  Prince, 
the  Duke  of  Laneaetor,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  9ir  Ouieeaid  Dangle,  and 
all  Uw  othen,  with  their  eompaoiesi  ooieied  into 
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that  belonged  to  the  enemies  of  the  '  hp   fmiiated  ihe   knightly  courtesy  of 


ohi!rc!»  were  taken,  that  the  sword  of  the 
victurious  Christian  was  iinbriied  lin 
blood  to  the  very  hilt ;  for  PaganSf  Sara- 
cens. Jews,  and  heretics  were  not  con- 
sidered wiibtn  the  pale  of  the  humane 
eourtesies  of  chivalry. 

Frequent  pauses  were  made  in  the 
single  encounters  of  knighthood,  for 
generousncs8  was  thought  :in  essential 
part  of  hravery,  and  the  soldier  would 
raihet  vanquish  by  his  skill  than  by  any 
accidental  advantage.  A  giant  of  the 
>  first  eoormity  reqtiested  of  his  antago- 
nist. Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  a  momentary 
rcRpiie  for  the  purpose  of  slacking  his 
thirst  in  a  neighbouring  stream.  The 
nohle!  knight  assented  to  tliis  requp««i, 
and  the,  giatu,  perfectly  recuvLTtul  irom 
his  faiigue,  renewed  the  combat  with 
fresh  vigour.  Sir  Guy,  in  his  turn,  was 
oppressed  by  heat  and  fatigue*  and  re- 
quested a  similar  favour ;  but  the  un- 
courteous  giant  refused.*    In  a  battle 


Uoland,  and  waited  till  iiis  foe  was  com- 
pletely free  from  his  lallen  stj^ed.*  The 
preliminaries  of  a  battle  between  the  fa- 
mous Oliver  and  a  Saraeea  cavalier,  higbt 
Sir  Perumbras,  was  still  more  coorteooa, 
for  the  Christian  knight  assisted  his  foe 
to  Uce  his  helmet,  and  before  they  en- 
conntercfl,  ihe  combatants  politely  bowed 
to  each  oihfcr.t 

Veracious  chroniclers  confirm  the 
stories  of  romance  wrilerjs.  In  a  battle 
of  honour  between  the  English  and 
French,  when  it  was  thought  contrary  to 
chivalry  for  either  party  to  be  more  no* 
merous  tliao  ilie  other*  the  knights  con- 
tended for  several  hours  with  intervals  of 
repose.  When  any  two  of  ihcm  had 
fought  s<»  Ion?  as  lo  be  fatigued,  they 
fairly  and  easily  departed,  and  set  them- 
selves down  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and 
took  off  their  helmets.  On  beinigf  re- 
freshed they  donned  their  armour,  and 


returned  to  the  fight.| 

between  the  celebrated  Roland  and  a  I  We  commonly  refer  to  the  principles 
Saracen  knijrht.  named  Sir  Otui  l,  a  stroke  !  of  honour  in  chivalry  to  acmnini  for  tlie 


of  the  former's  svvortl  cut  inu»  the  brain 
of  his  aniagonisl's  horse.  The  paladin 
of  Charlemagne,  with  true  chivalric 


interesting  f.ict,  that  a  victorious  knjirlu 
permitted  his  prisoner  to  go  to  his  own 
country  or  town,  in  order  to  fetch  hia 


courtesy,  leigned  in  his  steed,  and  rested  t ansom  ;  and  we  know  that  his  word  of 


on  his  arms  till  Sir  Otuel  had  disen- 
gaged himpf'ir  from  the  equipments  of  his 
hor^e.  The  Saracen  rallied  him  for 
want  of  :»kill  in  nuj^sing  his  giijanlic 
frame  ;  but  on  tlie  lenewal  of  the  ballle 
Otuel  was  guilty  of  a  similar  awkward- 
ness, and  conscious  that  his  raillery 
m\g\ii  now  be  retorted  with  double  force, 


^be  city,  and  all  <ith«r  footmen  ready  upptrell«l, 
*o  do  evtU  and  to  |»ll8'^e  and  rob  the  city,  and 

*o  Klay  mt^n.  women,  find  children  ;  for  so  ii  waa 
conunandcd  tticm  lo  do.    It  was  a  grcol  pity  to    ,, .  , 
Me  the  men.  women,  and  ehildran  that  kneeled  {  ^  ^rthur.  Jib.  8,  c.  1 7. 

tk.  p.^..^^  I     f  Koniancc  of  ^ir  r  erumbraa. 

\  Kroiaaart,  Uv.  2,  c.  24.     ThiA  aiory  of 


honour  was  considered  a  sufficient  pledge 
for  his  return  at  the  appointed  season* 
The  true  reaaon  of  thii*  general  practice 

*  Romance  of  Sir  Otnel.   And  in  the  Motta 

d'Artliur  It  is  said.  "  and  thus  by  asaent  of  tbem 

both,  they  {jrnnleJ  ehlu-r  otlior  to  r<^t.  and  ao 
they  set  tbem  down  upon  two  mole  hitU  there 
beeide  the  fighting  place,  and  either  erf*  tbem 
onleecd  hu  helmet,  end  took  the  cold  wind,  for 
either  of  their  pnv^vit  was  fast  l>y  ihcm  to  come 
when  they  culled  to  lace  their  bameas,  ami  to 
set  ihem  on  again  at  their  eoouaandmeoL  Moite 


down  on  tbeir  knees  to  the  Prince  for  mercy, 
but  bo  was  go  inflanKsl  with  ire,  that  betook  no 
beeU  to  thom,  ao  that  none  waa  heard;  but  all 
pot  to  death  aa  they  were  met  wilhd,  and  soeh 
as  were  nothing  culpable.  There  was  no  pity 
takon  nf  the  poor  people  wbo  wroQgbt  never  no 
manner  ul  treaaon ;  yet  they  boogbt  it  dearer 
than  tbe  great  pereonagee,  sodi  as  hsd  done  the 
evil  am)  treHpasa.  'inhere  waa  not  so  hard  a 
liciiri  within  the  city  of  J^imonrfM,,  and  if  lie  had 
any  reuteiabrancc  of  God,  but  that  wept  pileoualy 
Ibr  the  gteat  miachief  tbet  they  aaw  before  their 
cycf:  :  far  mnre  th.in  three  tluiusand  men,  women 
and  children  were  slain  that  day.  God  have 
mercy  on  their  souls,  for  I  trow  they  were 
martyra.*'  Lord  !}•  ruers's  Translutjoo* 
*  Bomance  of  Guy  of  Wwwidu 


Froiasarl  reminds  one  of  Mortimer, 

**  When  on  the  gentle  8evem*a  eedgy  bank. 

In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of"  nn  hovr 
In  changiuj;  hardiment  with  the  greui  liieo* 
dower: 

Three  times  thoy  breath'd,  and  three  tiaef 

did  they  drink. 
Upon  agreement,  uf  awift  8evem*N  flood  ; 
Wbo  thcn.afiKghled  with  their  bloody  loeki, 
Ran  fonrfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  hia  criap  bead  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-atain'd  with  these  valiant  comba* 

Unla.*' 

HentylV.   Psrt  1,  Act  I,  Sob  iiL 
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of  chivalry  may  be  learned  from  a  passaj^e   render  lo  liim  iinlil  he  had  given  him  the 


111  Frut88art.  Alter  debcnbiug  a  buttle 
between  the  English  and  French  iu  ilie 
y  ear  1344,  hesayn,  UiattheEngliihdeall 
like  good  eoropaniooe  with  their  pri- 
soners ;  and  suflTeied  many  to  depart  on 
their  oaths  and  prumises  to  reiurn  again 
ni  -a  ceriain  day  to  Ber^jerac  or  t<»  Bour- 
deaux,*  'J*he  Sc<»is  wvrv  equally  (rour- 
let>us  to  the  EiigUiili  alter  the  truly 
chiviilric  battle  uf  Oiierbuuru.  They  »fi 
them  to  their  ransom,  and  every  man 
said  to  his  prisonert  Sir,  go  and  unarm 
yoaraelft  and  lake  your  ease;**  and  00 
made  their  prisonerii  aa  good  cheer  if 
they  had  been  brethren,  without  doing 
them  any  injury. f    A  short  while  afit  r 


accolade,  bound  a  uwurii  ruund  him,  and 
thus  dignified  him  with  knighthood. 
Bui  there  was  no  lose  of  ehivalrie  dignity 
in  a  knight  being  taken  prisoner  by  a 

squire,  for  a  squire,  though  inferior  in 
rank,  was  of  the  same  quality  as  a  knight. 
'Vhf  renowned  Du  Giiesriin,  whom  I 
sodtteii  mention  a*?  n  pattern  of  chivalry, 
yieidtd  lo  the  pruu  tsH  «>f  a  squire  of 
En^jland  wtio  ioiighi  under  tiie  siaadard 
of  Sir  John  Chand<i«. 

In  the  eourae  of  the  fourteenth  een- 
inry  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  was  uken 
prisoner  by  a  squire  named  Arnold,  and 
was  removed  to  a  castle,  where  he 
promised  to  pay  his  ransom.    The  !or<ls 


the  battle  Sir  Matthew  Redman  yielded  of  Prii.^sia,  heariiii^  that  the  dnke  had  been 
liuiiself  prisoner  lo  Sir  James  Lind5av,  1  capiurcd  m  his  course  to  their  country. 


rescue,  or  no  rescue,  so  liiai  he  dealt 
with  him  like  a  good  companion.^  It 
waa«  therefore,  because  all  the  knighls  of 
Europe  were  united  in  one  universal  bond 
of  broiheihood,  that  one  knight  sho^ved 
courtesy  to  another.    It  was  the  principle 
of  fraternity  whicli  the  Christian  relii^ion 
inculcates,  that  creaicd        ilte  kindlv 
consideration  in  war  wliich  distmiiuished 
ciiivaliy  ;  and  base  und  barbarous  we 
nay  choose  to  call  our  ancestors,  I  know 
not  whether  the  principles  of  Christian 
friendship  were  not  as  well  undentood 
in  their  days  as  in  our  own  age  of  boasted 
light  and  improvement.    There  is  truth 
well  as  beauty  in  Frnissart's  observa- 
Uon,   that    "  nobleness  and  gentleness 
ought  to  be  aided  by  nobles  and  gentles." 
Not  only  were  prisoners  released  on  their 
parole  of  honour,  but  their  ransom  was 
never  set  so  high  that  they  could  not 
pty  it  at  their  eue,  and  still  maintain  ibeir 
degree.^ 

One  curious  particular,  illustrative  of 
knightly  dignity,  reinaitn  to  he  men- 
tioned. It  was  beneath  the  bearing  of 
chivalry  lor  a  cavalier  to  surrender  liim- 
self  prisonerto  onu  ot  the  raskall  rout,  and 
if  he  ever  was  reduced  to  such  a  sad 
n^esstty  be  would  amuse  his  pride  by 
nising  his  conqueror  to  the  rank  of  ehi- 
^aWy.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  during  our 
wars  in  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
William  Renaud  ;  but  he  would  nntsiir- 

•  Froiii!Mirt,  hv.  I.e.  107. 

t  Ibid  ,liv.  2,c.  145. 

%  Ibid.,  liv.  2,  c.  1  JG. 

^  Froi«sarU  Uv.  1,  c  149,  233. 


tiuiaujoned  a  mighty  lurce  and  marched 
to  the  place  of  the  duke's  confinement. 
The  squire  dreaded  their  power,  and 
re8j>lved  to  quit  the  castle:  but  before 

his  departure  he  went  10  the  Duke  of 
Gueldres,  and  said  to  him,  **  Sir  duke, 
you  are  my  prij^oner,  and  1  am  your 
nrasier:  you  are  a  gen  lie  man  asid  a  true 
knight;  you  have  sworn  and  given 
ine  your  faith,  and  whithersoever  I  go 
you  ought  to  follow  me.  1  cannot  tell 
it  you  bave'sent  for  the  great  master  of 
Prussia  or  nott  but  he  is  coming  hither 
with  a  mighty  power.  1  shall  not  remain : 
you  may  tarry  if  you  list,  and  I  will  take 
with  me  your  faith  and  promise."  Guel- 
dres made  no  answer.  The  squire 
soon  afterwanlM  mouiiied  liorse  and  de- 
parted, tL'iimg  liie  Duke  litat  he  would 
always  find  him  at  such  a  place,  naming 
a  strong  castle*  in  a  remote  sltnatioii. 
The  Prussians  sooit  arrived  and  liberated 
their  friend :  but  he  resolved  to  perform 
his  promise  to  the  squire  whom  he  called 
his  master,  and  neitherabsohition,  nor  dis- 
pen;<ation,  nor  argument,  nor  raillery, 
eonld  indnce  him  lo  break  liis  faith.  His 
triend:j  and  relations  then  treated  with 
the  squire  for  his  freedom,  and  by  pay- 
ing the  customary  ransom  the  Duke 
of  Gueldres  recovered  that  honourable 
liberty  of  mind  which  above  all  things 
was  dear  to  the  true  knight.* 

Certainlv  the  virtues  of  a  knight  were 
not  necessarily  patrioiii-.  They  were  ra- 
ther caloul  Ued  lo  weaken  than  lo  sti  en^tii- 
en  his  tendencies  to  kinK  and  country.  Al- 

•  Fruiesart,  liv.  r,  c.  236,  371,  Uv.  S,  c  153. 
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though  as  an  individual  be  was  bound  to 
his  native  land,  yet  (be  character  of  bit 
knighthood  was  perpetually  pressing  bim 

to  8  course  of  conduct  dtstinci  from  all 

national  objects.  He  was  the  judge  of 
right  and  wrong  ;*  he  referred  to  no 
exlrrnnl  standard  of  equity  ;  he  was  an 
indi  |>eudent  agent.  Tiieae  qualities  of 
chivalry  gave  birth  to  the  knight  errantry, 
that  singular  feature  in  (he  character  of 
(he  middle  sges* 

'*  Long  so  they  travcll'd  throagh  wasteful 

ways. 

Where  danger*  dwelt  and  perils  neat  did 

wonnr, 

To  hunt  for  glory  and  renowned  praiM  : 
Full  many  countries  they  did  overrun. 
From  the  uprivlng  to  the  seittng  eun. 
And  tijntiy  lianJ  adventures  did  atchieve; 
Oi'all  the  which  they  honour  ever  wonne, 
(Peeking  Ihe  weak  oppreaaed  to  felievc» 
Aad  to  leeDver  light  fat  aoeh  ss  wfoog  did 
frie*e."f 

It  was  considered  the  first  praise  of 
knighthood  to  efface  foul  outrage,  ami 
tlie  advantages  aiising  to  society  from 
(his  disposition  are  confeased  even  by 
aatirisi«t 


■  "  Knyghirs  shouiJe 

Rydeo  and  rappe  adouoe  in  tremca  aboute, 

And  to  take  treapassourv  and  tye  tbeoi  faide. 
•  •  •  «  • 

Truly  to  lake,  and  truly  tu  fight, 
le  the  profewion  and  the  puts  order  that 
speodeih  to  knights.'*! 

The  happy  eonsequences  to  woman  of 
this  chtvalric  print*ij)k%  and  its  tendencies 
to  ameliorate  manner«i,  will  best  be  seen 

ill  onr  delineation  of  the  character  of 
dames  and  damsels  in  the  middle  ages. 

With  resprrt  to  the  ^enertil  interests  of 
S^crfMV  it  may  be  observed,  iliat  knight 
errantry  was  a  very  coiisuierable  means 
of  cor  reeling  the  state  of  violence  and 


*  'I'huii  Don  (juizote  pleanantly  says  in  his 
enumeration  of  chivalric  qualitiev,  "  whoever 
pa»M*iMa  the  eeience  of koifbt  errantry  ought  to 
be  learne«)  in  the  laws,  and  understand  distribu- 
tivi-  tiTiil  <  ..mmuiative  justice, in  order  to  right 
aii  uiaukuid." 

t  Fairy  Queen,  book  iii.,  canto  l,«t  8;  and 
Tiis  o.wiih  equal  attention  to  (rudl,thnB  ds> 
ScriboK  tlic  duty  ofa  knight. 

I^rcmcr  gli  allcri,  o  sollcvar  gli  imbclli, 
Deffndcr  gU  innoeeatt,  •  punir  gli  enpi, 
Fian  Tarti  lor. 

La  Ger.Jib.  10,76. 
4  Piers  Ploughman,  first  vision. 


misrule  in  feudal  times.  The  monks  of 
St.  Albsns  held  a  body  of  knighia  in  pay 
wlio  defended  the  abbey  and  preserved 
the  roads  free  from  robbeit*,  whether  of 
llie  baronial  or  the  vnlgar  clasa.*  Until 
the  discipline  of  laws  fiati  tnmed  the  world 
into  order,  iorce  w:im  the  onlv  measure 
of  power  ;  and  il  n\  as  ity  ilic  su  iird  alone 
that  injuries  commuted  by  the  sword 
could  be  avenged.  'I'he  protection  of  the 
wronged  being  a  great  principle  of  elit- 
valryt  no  oppressed  person  was  at  a  loan 
for  a  mode  of  redress.  Some  gentle 
knight  was  ever  to  be  found  who  wt>»i!(] 
lay  bis  lance  in  its  r<*st  to  chaslii'e  ihe 
evil  doer.  While  luivvard  llie  First  was 
travelling  in  France,  he  heard  that  a  lord 
of  Burgundy  was  continually  committing 
outrages  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
his  neighbours.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry  Edward  attacked  the  castle  of 
this  unconrleoua  baron.  His  prowess 
•i«<?'f*ried  the  cause  of  justice;  and  he  bc- 
sioued  the  domains  wiiich  he  had  won 
u|)on  a  nobler  and  more  deserving  lord.t 
When  he  was  neither  engaged  in  his 
country's  wars,  nor  errant  iu  quest  of 
adventures,  the  knight  fought  among  iKd 
chivalry  of  foreign  princes.  This  was  a 
matter  of  (imly  occurrence  ;  the  Cngliah 
knights  obtaining  licences  from  the  king 
on  their  pledf^ing  the  hononr  of  iheir 
chivalry  not  to  difrclose  the  aecrela  of  the 
court,  aor  to  tight  on  the  side  of  the 
nation's  enemies.  It  is  curious  to  ob» 
oerve  that  the  service  of  France  wan 
always  preferred  by  the  English  adven- 
turers to  that  of  tSpiiin  or  I*orlucr;il. 
France,  tbny  said,  was  a  good,  sweet 
country,  and  temperate,  possessing  plea- 
sant towns  and  lair  rivt;rs,  but  Ca:»ltie 
was  full  of  barren  rocks  and  monnuins, 
the  air  was  nnwbolesome,  Uie  waters 
were  troubled,  and  the  people  were  i)oor 
and  evil  arrayed*  The  wiues  nf  Spain 
formed,  however,  the  principal  grievance. 
The  Enjjli^h  couiplaiiied  that  ihcy  were 
so  strong  and  liery  as  to  corrupt  their 
tieadt*,  dry  their  boweU,  and  consume 
their  very  livers;  and  with  what  Hot  suns 
and  hot  wines  Engllehmen,  who  in  their 
own  country  were  sweetly  nouriiihedt 
were  in  Castile  burnt  wiihout  and  within. 
There  if  anotber  passage  of  FrfM^^arl 
%vhich  T  ^liall  lay  before  the  reader  tu  the 

I  MaiUicw  ol  W  efitoiiiister,  p.  353. 
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right  geuu.ne  auJ  exprc«sive  old  Knglibh 
of  John  Uourehier,  knigln,  Lord  Berners. 
**The  fiaglishmon  aie  grapes  (in  Spain) 
when  ihey  might  gel  iheoi,  and  drank  ol 
the  but  wines,  and  ihe  more  ihey  iliank 
ihe  more  tliev  were  sei  on  tire,  and 
thereby  burjii  iheir  livers  and  lung:? ;  for 


chivalric  array  musi  huve  been  inconve- 
nieat  to  iho  feudal  and  natiunal  dwpoei- 
tion  of  armies*  aDdihaC  knighily  liooours 
would  be  coniinually  striving  with  other 
distineiiooa  for  pre-eminence.  But  this 
sii[>pn«5ition  has  arisen  from  a  want  of 
alleauon  10  cliivalric  princM>!«"*.  Chi- 


ihat  diel  was  conirary  lo  iheir  nature,  i  valry  was  noiopj)os<'d  lo  naiional  iii.^iiiu- 


Eugluliineti  are  liouriaiied  wiili  goud 
meata  and  with  ale«  which  keep  their 
bodies  in  temper.  In  Spain  the  niglits 
were  hot  becauao  of  the  great  heat  ol  the 
day,  and  ihomorntogs  marvellously  cold, 
which  deceives  them  ;  fur  in  the  night 
ihey  could  sulFer  nolliiiig  on  ihem,  and 
so  <lej)i  all  naked,  and  lu  llie  inDriaii^^ 
cold  iuok  lUcm  ere  ihey  were  aware,  and 
that  cast  them  into  feveraand  fluxes  with* 
out  remedy,  and  as  well  died  great  men 
as  mean  people.* 

All  ihm  adventuroQsnesa  proceeded 
ffoui  the  principle,  that  the  life  of  a 
knight  wasi  noi  to  'oc  regarded  as  a  course 
of  personal  iudulgeui-e.  His  viruies 
were  of  an  acUve,  i>urnng  naiure,  and  he 
Was  not  permitted  to  waste  hit  days  in 
dark  obacuriiy*  or  to  revel  in  ease.  lAkh 
faleona  that  disdained  confinement,  he 
Could  not  remain  lotig  at  rest  without 
wishing  to  roam  abroad.  •»  Why  do  we 
not  arrav  ourselves  and  go  and  see  ihe 
bouixl^  and  porta  of  Normandy  ?"  were 
the  u  uiaU  i)i  war  by  whi«;h  our  English 
kuigliis  and  t^qutrett  would  rouse  one 
another  to  arms.  "  There  be  knights 
and  squires  to  awake  osand  to  fight  with 
ttB."t  And  Honour  waa  alwaya  Ihe 
qoeat  of  the  true  knigbu 

**ln  Wood,  iu  wavet»,  iu  wars  she  wuut  to 
dwell, 

And  will  b«  Iband  with  peril  and  with  pain  ; 
IVor  cnn  the  man  that  montilrrs  in  idle  cell, 
iintu  bcr  happy  maiiaion  aiitiin. 
Befora  bergate  high  God  did  sweat  oidaia. 

Anil  wakeful  watchers  t  ver  lo  abulr' : 
Hul  rasv  if*  the  w.tv  mul  passRago  plain 
lo    pif»at<uri:'«   pdiuce :   it   may  i»ooD  be 
•pitlft 

And  (lay  and  night  her  doors  to  all  stand 
0|)cn  wide."4  >v 

It  has  ofi^n  been  stippoaed §  that  tlte 

*  FroisMrt.  t,  e.  3ttl ;  X,  IM.  SOSt,  303. 
f  Fruisstirt,  I,  40. 

i  Fairy  Queen,  book  ii.,  canto  C.  St.  41, 
§  ^veii  »o  juiliciou:»  a  wriUT  as  Mr.  Dunlop, 
asyi  (Hist,  of  Fiction,  yiol  ii.,  p.  144),  that 

vigour  of  diacipliue   was  broken  hy  want  of 

ujiiij  of  comoMiad.   HU  i'alaye,  in  whom  want 


iiun:>  ;  il  was  a  feeling  of  honour  lUat 
pervaded  without  disturbing  society  ;  and 
knighily  distinctions  were  altogether  in* 
dependent  of  ranka  in  the  state.  As 
every  lord  was  educated  in  chivalry, 
he  was  of  course  a  knight;  but  he  led 
his  ir(j<>ps  into  the  lield  jij  coii?=equenee 
of  his  feudal  posse>isions ;  uiiil  afiv  that 
were  allached  to  ins  knigiiihood,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  after.  The 
array  of  an  army  was  always  formed 
agreeably  to  the  sageneaa  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  constable,  or  marshal«  or  what- 
ever oilu  r  nllicer  of  the  nation  was  com* 
mander,  without  the.  slighle;*!  refereiice 
to  chivalry.  A  squire  frequently  led 
knights,  certainly  not  on  account  of  his 
chivalrk  title,  but  by  reaaon  of  favour  or 
merit,  or  any  other  of  the  infinity  of 
causes  that  occasion  advancement. 

The  religion  of  the  knight  was  gene- 
rally the  religion  of  ihe  lime  ;  and  i 
would  be  idle  to  expect  lo  see  religious 
refornierii  start  from  the  bands  of  an 
unlettered  soldiery,  whose  swords  bad 
been  consecrated  by  the  church.  The 
warrior  said  many  oriaona  every  day ; 
besides  a  nocturne  of  the  Psalter,  matins 
of  our  Lady,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
llie  cross,  and  also  the  dirige.*  The 
service  of  the  miss  wwn  u^u:^lly  per- 
formed by  both  armies  in  the  picsi nee  of 
each  other  before  a  battle ;  and  no  war- 
rior would  fight  without  secretly  breath- 
ing a  prayer  to  God  or  a  lavoorite  aaioU 
Brevity  was  an  important  feature  in  a 
soldier*a  devotion,  as  the  following  anee- 


of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  lem  cxcqm- 
ble,  aaya.  **  Hi  ie  |K>uvuir  al^rahl  «  TDnit^  da 
commandemcnt  est  lo  seal  moyen  d'enti^tenir 
la  viijueiir  i!«  l;»  itiscij>Iine. jamais  elle  nc  elut 
clre  luoina  aolideutent  ctablie,  et  plus  souvent 
dbranUe  que  du  temps  de  nos  chevalters.  Quelle 
eonfiMion,  on  eflfel.  ne  devuicnt  point  apporter 
tant  (I'opnces  t!r  rVirf^-,  «Iont  los  prinripe?*,  les 
tnotifb  el  lea  interciK  u'eioient  pas  tuujoura  d'ac- 
cord,  et  qui  ne  tiroient  point  d*une  ni4nM  ioaree 
Ie  droit  de  se  faire  obeir  V  Momoivessor  TAd- 
cienne  Chevulerie,  partie  6. 
*  Fioiasart,  vok  ii.,  c  26. 
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dole  proves.  When  ihe  French  cavalier, 
Lahire,  bad  jusi  readied  his  army,  he 
met  a  ehaplain,  from  whom  he  demanded 

ab«oluiion.  The  priesi  required  him  to 
confess  his  sins.  But  the  knight  an- 
swered he  had  not  lime,  for  he  warned 
immediately  to  aiiack  the  eiiemy.  He 
added,  that  a  miimie  di«»clusure  of  his 
olleuces  was  not  necessary,  fur  he  had 
only  been  guilty  of  titna  common  U>  cava* 
lient  and  the  chaplain  well  knew  what 
those  sins  were.  The  priest  thereupon 
absolved  him,  and  Lahire  raided  his  hands 
to  htaven,  and  exclaimed,  *•  God,  I  pray 
thee  that  thou  wouldesl  do  lu-ii.iy  for 
^  Lahire  as  mucu  as  thuu  wouldesl  Laiiirc 
ahould  do  for  thee,  if  he  were  God  and 
tbou  wert  Lahire.*'  He  then  daabed 
apnra  into  hia  borae,  and  hia  falchion  was 
atained  with  foeman*a  blood  before  ihe 
good  chaplain  had  recovered  from  his 
asionishinetii  ai  this  .sincruiur  form  of 
prayer.  'J'he  union  ol  religion  and  arms 
was  displayed  in  a  very  remarlvablt;  man- 
ner at  a  joust  which  was  held  at  Berwick, 
in  the  year  1888.  The  lance  of  an  Eng. 
liab  knight  pierced  the  helmet  of  hia  Soot- 
tiah  opponent,  William  de  Ramsey,  and 
nniled  it  lo  his  head.  U  being  instanlly 
perceived  that  the  wound  was  niorial,  a 
priest  was  hastily  sent  for.  Tlie  knight 
was  shriven  in  his  helm,  and  soon  after- 
wards died,  and  the  good  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  waa  preaent,  waa  ao  much  delighted 

at  the  religioua  and  cbivalric  mode  o'f  the  i  he  were  of  unsullied  Iife.t  He 
Scotaman^  death*  that  he  hoped  Gud  of  only  to  be  virtuous,  but  without  re- 
his  grace  would  vottcbaafe  to  aead  him  a  '  proach  ;  for  he  consi<l(>rf'(i  liis  }H)nnur* 


The  knight  knew  no  other  argument 
than  Ihe  aword  lo  gainaay  the  infidel,  and 
he  waa  ready  at  all  limea  10  "  ibmat  it 
into  the  belly  of  a  heretic  as  far  as  it 
would  go.*'  This  was  the  feeling  id  all 
chivainc  limes  ;  but  Si.  Louis  wtis  the 
kiiiglii  who  fiad  the  merit  of  arraying  it 
in  the  form  of  a  maxim. 

The  wars  of  these  soldiers  ot  Uie  church 
were  not  purely  defenaife.  The  cavalier 
fought  openly  and  offenatvely  agaiaat 
heretiea.  This  was  part  of  the  apirit 
and  essence  of  liis  character,  encouraged 
by  the  crusades,  and  the  principles  of  the 
military  orderrf ;  and  ihus  uq  knight*s 
military  reputation  was  perfect,  unless  it 
was  adorned  with  laurels  which  had  been 
won  in  Heathenneaae  aa  wellaaioObrii- 
tendom  ;  for  it  was  the  general  opinion, 
that,  as  Heaven  had  chosen  learned  clerks 
to  maintain  the  lioly  Catholic  faith  with 
•Scripture  nnd  reason  nfrain«t  \he  mis- 
creants and  unbelievers,  *o  knights  had 
also  been  chosen,  in  order  ihut  the  mis- 
creants might  be  vanquished  by  force  ol 
arma.* 

.  The  highest  possible  degree  of  Tirloe 

was  required  of  a  knight :  it  was  a  maxim 
in  chivalry,  thai  he  who  ordaiiieil  an- 
other a  kni'jht  mui^i  be  virtuous  himself; 
for  it  was  ;ni,MKMl  if  the  knifflit  who  made 
a  knighi  were  aut  virtuous,  how  could 
he  give  that  which  he  had  not ;  and  no 
man  could  be  a  true  aon  of  chivalry  anleaa 


aimilar  end."^ 

The  knight  vieiied  sacred  places,  and 
adopted  all  the  superstitions,  whether 
mild  or  terrible,  and  the  full  spirit  of  in- 
tolerant fiereeneaa,'  of  hia  time;  The 
defence  of  the  ehureh  formed  part  of  hia 
obligaiioo. 

**  Chevaliers  en  ce  monde  cy 
Ne  paavaot  vi«i«  nns  souey : 

lis  doivaatia  pau|>le  dcfendre, 
Kt  leur  »an(^  |K>ur  la  foi  espandra." 

^Then  suid  the  gud  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lo !  here  a  fair  sight  sykkyrly. 
A  fairer  sight  how  may  mao  see. 
Than  knighi  or  squire  which  ever  he  be, 
In-til  bis  helm  hun  thus  got  scbryivo? 
When  I  shall  pa«H  out  of  this  life, 
I  would  God  of  hill  giaee  would  send  ^ 
To  BM  a  like  manner  to  en<i." 

Wjfntowo's  Croitykil  of  Scotland, 
book  viii^  c.  85, 


able  fame  as  a  polished  mirror,  whose 
be-juiy  may  be  lost  by  an  impure  breath 
and  an  unwholesome  air,  as  weii  us  by 

being  broken  into  pieeea.  But  there 
waa  nothing  ao  abatraet  and  refined  in 
the  nature  of  knightly  virtue  as  has  been 
generally  thought.  It  was  the  duly  of  the 

cavalier  to  peril  himself  in  the  caijse  of 
the  afflicted  and  of  the  church  ;  and  liis 
exertions  and  endeavours  lo  perform  the 
conditions  of  his  oath  of  chivalry  were 
to  be  rewarded,  not  by  tlie  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  any  melapbyaical  faoeiea,  bat 
by  the  hope  of  joy  in  heaven.  Thia 
was  the  leading  principle  of  his  duty, 
however  ofien  it  inij^ht  be  al>a-;td  or  for- 
gotten ;  and  this  was  the  feelmg  which 
his  oath  taught  him  to  encourage.  Hni 

*  Caxtoa  Fajrt  of  Armes  and  Chsvolxis, 
IbL  40.  t        ^  ^ 
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it  did  not  exelnde  from  the  conduct  the 

operation  of  personal  motives.  I'liuts,  in 
displaying  his  love  of  justice,  he  dis> 
played  his  cfiivalric  ^kill  ;  and  by  the 
same  action  lie  graiiiieii  h\A  luiuiable  aspi- 
rations for  fame,  and  soothed  and  satisfied 
bis  conselence. 

Cerlea  -all  knights  were  not  religiops, 
eten  in  the  sense  in  which  rsligion  wa^ 
understood  in  chivnlric  times.  One 
cavalier  made  it  liis  heart's  boast  that  he 
had  burnt  a  church,  with  l\vtn\tv-lour 
monks,  us  contents.*  The  joyousness 
of  youth  often  broke  out  in  witty  sen- 
tences, and  the  sallies  of  the  buoyant 
spirits  of  the  young  cavalier  were  neither 


knights  to  death,  and  on  the  impolicy  of 

such  a  measure,  as  giving  occasion  to 
their  enemies  of  d^^idinjr  m  a  similar  man- 
ner Willi  them  when  the  fortune  of  war 
changed  her  lace.* 

There  was  a  generousness'  about  chi* 
▼airy  unknown  to  other  warfflfe.  II  in 
these  days  of  improved  jurisprudence  we 
revert  our  eyes  with  horror  and  contempt 
to  times  when  every  question  wn*?  de- 
rided hv  the  «vvord,  still  an  air  of  »irace- 
ful  courifsy  Ininjj  over  them,  which 
charms  the  iinat^ination.  A  cavalier 
always  granted  safe-conduct  through  his 
territories  to  all  who  required  it,  eren  to 
those  who  asserted  pretensions,  which. 


de^nt  nor  moral.  When  the  ima(^ina- '  if  estahlinhed,  would  deprive  him  of  his 
tion  was  inflameil  by  cliivalry  and  love, 
he  forgot  his  rosary,  and  said  that  para- 
dise was  only  the  habitation  of  dirty 
monks,  pnebb,  ami  iiermits  ;  and  that, 
for  bis  own  part,  he  .preferred  the 
thoughts  of  going  to  the  devil;  and.  In 
bis  fiery  kingdom,  he  was  sore  of  the 
society  of  kinga,  knighu,  squires,  min- 
strels, ;uid  jn^glers,  and  above  ali  the 
rest,  the  mi^lrei<s  of  his  hcart.f 

Of  hjs  moral  virtues  perfect  fidelity  to 
a^^^irOmise  was  very  conspicuous,  for  his 
nobleness  disdained  any  compromise 
with  convenience  or  ciroumstanees. 
However  absurd  the  vow,  still  he  was 
compelled  to  perform  it  in  all  the  strict- 
ness of  the  lctif»r.  Notwilhstandin?  ttie 
obvious  inconveniences  of  such  a  cuurse, 
a  man  frequently  promised  to  grant 
whatever  another  should  ask  ;  and  he 
would  have  lost  the  honour  of  his  knight> 
hood,  if  be  had  declined  from  his  word 
when  the  wish  of  him  to  whom  the  pro- 
mise had  been  made  was  stated.  Sir 
Charles  du  Blois  promised  Sir  f/oyes  of 
Spain  wliatever  gift  ho  iniglil  require  for 
the   service   he    had   rendered  him. 

Then,"  said  Sir  Loyen,  ♦»  I  require  you 
to  cause  the  two  knights thatare  in  prison 
in  Favet  to  be  brought  hither,  and  give 
theai  to  me  to  do  with  them  at  my  plea- 
sure, for  they  have  injured  me,  and  slain 
my  nepliew.  I  will  strike  their  heads 
off  before  the  town,  in  sight  of  their 
companions.**  Sir  Charles  was  obliged 
to  comply  and  deliver  up  the  knights ; 
only  remonstradog  with  Sir  Loyes  on 
the  cruelty  of  putting  two  such  valiant 


*  MslimtioTy,  180. 

t  Lti  of  Aucssdu  and  Nlcolstto. 


•  Froissart,  livre  1,  r.  87.  The  ruriinncrs  of 
chivalry  arc  full  of  tales  expressive  of  this  f&ature 
of  the  kuigtitly  character.  As  amusing  a  story 
as  any  is  U>  be  foond  ta  the  Morie  d'Arthur. 
"  There  came  into  the  court  a  lady  that  hight  tbe 
lady  of  ttio  lake.  And  the  came  on  hnraeback, 
richly  bysede,  and  saluted  King  Arthur,  and 
iAed  him  a  gift  that  be  promiaed  her  when  she 
irnvp  him  tTir  swon!.  '  That  i«  Booth,*  said 
Arthur,  '  a  gift  I  uroioieed  you.  Atk  what  ye 
will,  and  ye  shall  bsw  it,  an  it  be  in  my  power 
to  give  it/—'  Well,*  said  the  ltdy,*I  tak  the 

head  of  the  knight  tlint  Ivnthwore  the  sword,  or  the 
damacra  bead  that  brought  iL   I  take  no  force 
tboogb  I  have  both  their  beads,  for  be  slew  my 
brother,  a  food  kn^bt  and  a  true,  and  that 
gentlewoman  was  can«<'r  <>f  my  father's  death.* — 
'  I'ruty.'  said  King  Arthur,  '  I  may  not  grant 
either  of  thoir  heads  with  my  worship,  thoroforo 
ask  what  ye  will  else,  and  I  shall  fulfil  your 
desire.* — «  I  will  n^V  none  other  thing,'  said  the 
lady.    When  Baly  n  was  rcaUy  to  depart,  he  saw 
the  lady  of  the  lake,  that  by  her  means  had  alain 
Balyn*s  mother,  and  he  had  aought  her  three 
years;  nnd  when  it  was  fold  him  that  slie  asked 
liis  bead  ot  King  Arthur,  he  wcut  to  her  streyte, 
and  aatd,  '  Evil  be  yoa  found,  you  wootd  have 
niy  head,  and  thrrrfiirr  ^hall  lose  yours,'  and 
with  his  sword  liuhtiy  he  emote  ott  her  head 
before  King  Arthur.    'Alas!  for  shame,*  said 
Arthur,  why  have  yon  done  aol  you  have 

ashamed  me  and  all  mv  ronrt  ;  for  thi';  was  a 
lady  that  I  was  beholden  to,  and  hither  she  came 
under  my  safe-condact.  I  shall  never  forgive 
you  that  trespass.' — ♦  Sir*  said  Balyn.  '  mo  for- 
thinketh  of  your  displeaiiure ;  for  this  same  lady 
was  the  un truest  lady  living,  and  by  enchant* 
ment  and  sorcery  ahs  hath  been  the  Mstroyer  of 
many  good  knights,  and  she  was  causer  that  my 
mother  was*  burnt  through  her  falsi  hood  and 
treachery." — '  What  cause  soever  ye  had,'  said 
Arthur,  'yoa  dhould  have  forborne  her  in  my 
presence  ;  therefore,  think  not  the  contrary,  yon 
shall  repent  it,  r>r  such  another  despite  had  I 
never  io  my  court,  therefore  withdraw  you  out 
of  ray  coort  in  all  haate  Chat  you  may  Morto 
d' Arthur,  lib.  ii.,  c.  3, 
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poiiessions.  When  Matilda l&nded  near 
Arundel,  to  contend  for  the  throne  of 
England,  Stephen  gave  her  honourahle 
conduct  to  the  castle  of  his  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.*  Ttiis  instance  of 
chivalric  generousness  seems  scarcely 
endilable  to  thoae  wha,  view  aDcieni 
times  by  the  light  of  modern  prejudices* 
It  was  not  the  passive  virtue  that  de- 
clined to  profit  by  any  mischance  hap- 
pening to  an  adversary,  but  it  was  one 
knight  drawing  the  sword*  aaU  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  his  foe. 

More  full  in  its  circumstances,  and 
equally  romantic  in  its  character*  is  the 
following  tale.  About  the  year  1338, 
Sir  Peter  Courtenay«  an  Englinh  knight 
of  approved  valiancy,  went  to  France 
in  order  to  jou'^t  with  the  renowned  Sir 
Guy  of  Treinouiiie.  Thev  riu  one 
course  with  spears,  and  the  king  then 
Stopped  .the  martial  game,  saying  that 
each  had  done  enough.  He  made  the 
stranger  knight  fair  presents,  and  set  him 
on  his  way  to  Calais,  under  the  care  of 
ihe  Lord  of  Clary,  who  is  characterized 
by  our  old  chivnlric  chronicler  as  a  Itisty 
ond  frisky  knight.  They  rode  together 
till  they  reached  Lucen,  where  resided 
the  Coantess  of  Su  Poule,  sister  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  whose  first  lins* 
band  had  been  a  L6rd  of  Conrtenay. 
During  the  noble  entertainment  with 
which  she  greeted  her  guests,  the  Coun- 
tess inquired  of  Sir  Peter  his  opinion  of 
France,  lie  conij)liriienied  ilie  country 
in  most  of  its  forms,  and  praised  the  de- 
meanour of  the  French  chivalry,  except 
in  one  thing,  for  he  complained  that  none 
of  their  knights  would  do  any  deed  of 
arms  with  him,  although  he  had  with 
great  Irnnble  and  cost  left  England  to 
encounter  them.  The  Lur  I  of  Chir\ 
heard  with  pain  the  knights  of  his  coun- 
try reviled,  in  the  presence  of  the  sister 
of  the  King  of  England ;  but  ha  restrained 
his  feelings  because  Sir  Peter  was  then 
under  his  protection. 

The  next  day  they  took  their  leave  of 
•  the  Countess,  who,  like  a  nnblc  lady, 
^   threw  a  chain  of  gold  round  the  neck  of 
each.    They  proceeded  to  Calais,  and 
when  they  reached  the  frontier,  and  Sir 
Peter  stepped  on  the  English  territory, 

•  Malniebury.  p.  161.  (^uetn  culibet,  quamvig 
{nfeitisiinio  immieo  ii«gars,laadabiliaBi  niUtom 
mos  non  en. 


the  Lord  of  Clary  reminded  him  of  the 
language  he  had  used  at  the  board  of  the 
Countess  St.  Poule,  regarding  the  French 
chivalry,  and  added,  that  stich  an  opi- 
nion was  not  courteous  nor  honourable, 
and  that  simple  knight  as  he  was  he 
would  do  his  devoir  to  answer  him,  say- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  influenced  not 
by  any  haired  to  his  person,  but  the  de- 
sire n  f  m  a  i  n  tainiug  the  booour  of  Freneh 

knighthood. 

Accordingly  they  jousted  in  the  marshes 
of  Calais,  in  the  presence  of  noble  cava- 
liers and  squiren  of  the  two  nations*  lo 
the  second  course  the  lance  of  Lord  Clary 
pierced  the  i$houlder  of  Sir  Peter,  and 
the  wounded  knight  was  led  to  the  neigh- 
bourinsr  town.  The  TiOrd  of  Clarv  re- 
turned  lo  Pnri?,  proud  that  he  had  vindi- 
cated the  ciiivalric  honour  of  Ins  coun- 
try, and  expecting  praise.  But  when  it 
was  reported  thai  a  sttange  knight  tra- 
velling under  the  royal  safeguard,  had 
been  required  to  do  a  deed  of  arms,  the 
king  and  his  council  felt  alarmed,  lest 
the  honour  of  their  nation  had  received  a 
stain.  It  was  also  thonglit  that  the  joust 
had  been  intentionally  a  mortal  one,  a 
matter  which  aggravated  the  offence* 
The  Lord  of  Clary  was  sommoned^be- 
fore  them,  and  interrogated  how  he  had 
presumed  to  be  so  outrageous,  as  to  hold 
a  joust  to  the  utterance  with  a  knight- 
stranger  that  had  come  to  the  king*s  court 
for  good  love  and  to  exalt  his  honour,  to 
do  feats  of  arms,  and  had  departed  thence 
with  good  love  and  joy,  and  to  the  in- 
tent that  be  should  not  be  troubled  in  his 
return,  he  had  been  delivered  to  his  chai)ge. 

The  Lord  of  Clary,  in  reply,  simply 
related  his  tale,  and  instead  of  depre- 
r-aiintr  the  anjjer  of  his  liege  lord,  he 
claimed  reward  for  his  vindication  of  the 
French  chivalry.  He  riaid  he  would 
abide  the  judgment  of  the  constable  and 
the  high  marshal  of  France,  the  knights 
and  squires  of  honour  in  every  lend  ;  and 
80  highly  did  he  esteem  the  chivalry  of 
that  noble  knight  himself.  Sir  Peter 
Conrtenny,  that  he  would  appeal  to  bis 
voice  and  discretion. 

Notwithstanding  this  defence,  iho 
Lord  of  Clary  was  committed  to  prison, 
nor  was  he  delivered  thence  till  after  a 
long  time,  when  the  entreaties  of  the 
Countess  of  St.  Poule,  the  Lord  of  Boo^ 
bon,  the  Lord  of  Coucyt  and  other  no- 
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bles,  prevailed  wilh  the  king,  lie  was  |  Every  hero,  as  well  ns  Chaiirer's  knight, 
diflmiMed  wilh  thU  reproof  and  exhor- '  deineaueU  Itiiiiself  in  aU  things  il  iie 
taiioa :  Sir  of  Clary,  you  aapposed  |  had  b«eo  in  tha  handa  of  God,  and  in  hia 
that  yoo  had  done  hghi  well,  buwbeit;  name  tiaed  hiaarma,  wiihout  vaunting  or 


yoa  acted  ahamefuly,  when  you  olfered 
lo  do  arms  wilh  JSir  Peter  Cuurlemiv, 
w!io  was  under  the  king^s  safeguard,  and 
delivered  lo  vou  lo  conduct  lo  Calais. 
You  did  a  great  oulrage  when  ^ou  re- 
newed the  worda,  whioh  were  apoken 
only  in  sport  before  the  Counteaa  of  St. 
Pouie.  Before  you  bad  so  renewed 
ihenif  you  ought  lo  have  returned  lu  Uie 
king,  and  then  what  counsel  ihe  king 
had  given,  you  should  have  iuliowed  ; 
because  you  did  not  this,  you  havu  Buf- 
fered pain.  Beware  belter  auoUier  iiiue, 
and  thank  the  Lord  of  Bourbon  and  the 
Lord  oi  Cuuey  for  your  deliverance, 
for  they  earnesUy  solicited  for  you,  and 
also  thank  ihe  Lady  of  Su  Poule.*** 


praising  himseif ;  for  praise  was  regarded 

as  blanie  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  com- 
mended hi?  own  actions.  Il  was  thought 
lhal  if  tlie  squire  had  vainglory  of  his 
arms,  he  was  not  worlhy  lo  be  a  kniglit, 
for  vainglory  was  a  vice  winch  de- 
stroyed the  meriia  and  the  claima  of 
chivalry. 

The  heroes  of  the  Round  Table  were 
the  mirror  of  all  Christian  knights;  and 
ihe  generous  modesty  of  Sir  Lancelot 
was  rellected  in  llie  cunduci  of  manv  a 
true  soldier  of  chivalry.  In  the  iofiy 
fanciea  of  romantic  Europe  that  valiant 
friend  of  Arthur  was  the  pro  west  of  all 
the  heroea  of  Britain ;  yet  he  alwaya 
gave  place  to  Sir  Tristram,  and  often  re* 
The  virtue  oi  liberality  seems  to  have  ;  tired  from  the  lield  of  tournament  when 


been  a  striking  feaiure  of  ilie  cliivalnc 
character,  li  proceeded  from  tliai  luiii- 
ness  of  spirii  wiiicii  leii  tiiai  uvance 
would  have  debased  a  heroism  thatshoold 
eontend  forerowna  and  kingdoms^  The 
minatrela  of  the  times,  who /kep't  alive 
the  flame  of  chivalry,  encouraged  this 
virtue  above  all  others,  lor  upon  it  de- 
pended their  own  bubfii^iUMicc.  Hui  it 
often  sprang  fruui  bcuci  muuvea  Uiau 
pride  or  vauiiy*  The  good  Lord  de  I  oix 
gave  every  day  five  florins,  in  email 
money,  ui  lu;^  gaie,  lo  poor  folka,  for  the 
love  of  God;  and  he  was  liberal  and 
courteous  in  hi^  gifts  to  others  ;  for  he 
had  ceriain  coli'ers  in  his  chambers,  out 
of  winch  lie  would  ofi-iimes  take  money 
to  give  lo  lurii:^,  kniglils,  and  squires, 
sucn  as  came  to  liiia,  atid  none  departed 
from  him  without  a  gifi.t  A  knight,  in- 
deed, waa  taught  10  consider  nothing  his 
own,  aave  hia  horse  and  arms,  which  he 
ought  10  keep  aa  his  means  of  acquiring 
honour,  by  using  them  in  ihe  defence  of 
his  religion  and  couulry,  and  of  itiose 
who  were  unable  to  defend  iheinsclve84 
The  valiancy  of  cliivalry  was  bcuuu- 
fully  chastened  by  humility  : 

"  And  oi  tm  port  as  nioek  as  i«  u  maiJ. 

*  FroiHsart,  vol.  ii.,  c«  192, 
t  Froissart,  ii.  26. 

{  This  was  pan  of  tha  eshortation  of  a  king  of 
PortogalfOD  knighlhlf  his  son,  according:  to  a 
Portuguese  historian,  cited  in  Lord  Lyiilclon'a 
History  of  iieniy  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  233,  4to. 


lhal  noble  son  of  arms  was  perform inj^ 
his  devoir.  Even  when  he  was  cntiiied 
to  the  prize,  ISir  Lancelot  would  not  re- 
ceive It,  niaugre  the  offering  of  kiug, 
queen,  and  knighta ;  but  when  the  cry 
was  great  through  the  field,  Sir  Lance- 
lot huth  won  the  field^  this  day  T'  that 
noble  subject  of  praise  cried,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, "  Sir  Tristram  iiaib  won  the  tield  ; 
fur  ite  began  tirst,  and  endured  last,  and 
so  hath  he  done  liie  tirsi  uay,  ilie  second, 
and  the  third  day/** 

The  catalogue  of  knightly  virtuea  ia 
not  yet  complele ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  lo  the  moral  eye  than 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
chivalry.  Kindness  ■Am\  <^en\\env^s  of 
manner,  which,  wlieu  iKidpied  hv  kings 
from  knightly  customs,  were  called  cour- 
tesy, were  peculiar  to' the  aoldier  of  the 
middle  agea,  and  pleaaingly  diatinguiahed 
him  from  the  savage  starnness  of  other 
warriors,  whether  Roman  or  barbarian. 
noiirir«y  wa3  tl^c  appearance,  in  the  or- 
dinary circum.-iiances  of  life,  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  protection  which,  in  weighiier 
matters,  made  the  sword  leap  from  its 
scabbard ;  and,  like  every  other  bleaaing 
of  modern  times,  it  had  ita  origin  in  the 
Chriatian  religion.  The  world  thought 
that  courtesy  and  chivalry  accorded  to- 
gelber,  and  that  villanous  and  foul  words 
were  contrary  lo  an  order  which  was 

*  Mori«  (i'ArlUur ;  Irsl  book  of  Hix  Trisiraru, 

Cm  S4, 
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founded  on  piety.*  Whether  hiitorians 
or  fabulitti  spenk  of  a  irue  knight,  he 
is  always  called  geotle  and  courteous. 
'J'o  be  debonnaire  wae  ae  oeceteary  ae  to 
be  bold ; 

Pieuz  chevalier  n*«ii  doQlsc  nam, 
•      Doit  lerif  htalt  et  perlw  \mj*f 

The   following    anecdote  curiously 
marks  die  manners  of  chivalric  a-res  with 

relation  to  the  quality  of  rourtesy:  

The  wife  and  etaier  of  Du  Guesclin 
were  once  living  In  a  castte  which  wat 
attacked  and  taken  by  a  force  of  Nor- 
mans and  Engliahmen.  The  success 
was  grent  arid  important;  but. public  in- 
dignation was  extiied  against  the  inva- 
ders, because  they  IkuI  transgressed  the 
iict-nuu  of  war,  and  been  ffiultv  of  the 
uocoorteoue  action  of  ^rjirisuig  and 
dietorbinf  ladiea  while  tliey  were 
afileep4 


again  on  her  hand.    Every  true  kn 
could  eay,  like  the  cavalier  in  Spenjcr. 

**  N«  it  there  hawk  which  mtntlmfc  bv  m 

peicb, 

Whether  big^h  towering  or  accusting  ipir, 
But  I  the  ineasoie  of  her  flight  do  fnll. 
And  ail  her  pray  aad  all  hor  diet  kiUMV.** 

These  amusements  of  e very-day  Li< 
were  always  mingling  ihem&ehes  sriii 
the  humanitiea  of  war.  Edward  IlL, 
when  in  France,  in  the  year  1359»  wm 
attended  by  eixty  couple  of  doge,  mad  bf 
(liirty  falconers,  on  horseback,  earTyiif 
bird?.  Various  barons  in  the  army  bzi 
their  dogs  hirds  with  thetn,  like  the 
king.  During  Llie  rcijjn  of  Richard  lU 
when  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  ia 
France  and  Spain,  many  iadies  accoo- 
panied  the  army,  for  tlie  objects  of  the 
expedition  were  not  altogetlier  oiilluiy; 
pleasure  was  ae  much  the  occupaiioe 


These  military  and  moral  qualities  of      """"      moment,  and  for  the  epass 

knighthood  were  sustained  and  nourished       ^  "^^^^^     "'^''^  ^''^  ^^^^  lav  at  Co- 


I  I  -  yatCo. 

lognc,  and  removed  not,  except  it  were 
hunting  or  hawking;  for  the  Duke  and 
other  lords  of  England  had  brongtu  with 
them  hawks  and  hounds  for  their  own 
sport,  and  sparrow-hawks  for  the  ladies.* 
I  o  play  the  game  of  chess,  to  hear  the 


by  all  the  circumstances  of  chivalric  life, 
even  ihose  of  a  peaceful  nature.  Hunt- 
ing  and  falconry,  the  .innisenitnts  of  ihe 
cavalier,  were  images  of  w;ir,  and  he 
threw  over  them  a  grace  beyond  the  ' 

power  of  a  mere  baronial  rank.*  Dame*  .  ,  ^ ,   -  o —  1  —  •« 

end  maidens  accompanied  him  u>  the  I  '^'"^^reis  lays,  and  read  romances,  wers 
sport  of  hawking,  when  ihe  merry  i  principal  amusements  of  the  knight 
bugles  sounded  to  field  ;  and  it  was  the  !  season  and  the  weather  did  not 

plea^^ing  care  of  everv  gallant  knight  to  I  1^®'"'"'*  hawking  and  huminf^.  A  true 
attend  on  his  damsel,  and  on  lier  bird  I  "'♦^^  ^  cliess-player,  and  ibe  game 

which  was  so  gallantly  bedii^hi  ;  to  Ici  ■        Pj^>'^^l '"^  f  ^"""^0' 
the  falcon  loose  at  the  proper  mouieot,  to   *"*  "         -i—- 1-- 
imttate  it  by  his  cries,  to  take  irom  its 


talons  the  prey  it  had  seized,  to  leiurn 
with  it  triumphantly  to  his  lady,  and. 
placing  the  hood  on  Its  eyes,  to  set  it 


for  as  the  chivalric  states  of  midland 
Europe  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  Uma 


*  Caxton,  c.  66. 

t  The  n«  cc->sity  of  courtpsy  of  manner  wa<«  no 
important  itt  itie  minds  of  the  old  poeta  that 
th^  ascribed  It  not  only  to  every  favourite  hero, 
but  even  to  animals,  whether  reel  or  ioiaginary, 
Our  moral  poet  Gnwrr  thus  gravely  aete  ibnh 
the  politeness  of  a  dragon. 

•*  With  all  the  cheer  that  he  may, 
Toward  the  bed  there  as  abe  lay. 
Till  he  cnme to  hmrlhe  beddes  eide. 
And  she  lay  still  and  nothing  cried; 
For  he  did  all  hi-?  things  fair, 
And  was  courteous  and  debonair." 

Confieeeio  Amaotie,  lib.  6,  Ibl.  138. 

^  E  x  trait  de  rHiatolie  de  Da  Goeelio,  par 
P.  li.  Dn  Chaetelet,  p.  89,  Ae,  ^ 


•  FroiBiart,  »oL  ii.,  c  4T.   It  is  difficult  to 

fancy  the  extravagant  degree  of  estimation  in. 
which  hawks  w.  re  held  during  the  chi\Mlric 
ages.    As  Mr.  iiose  says  in  one  of  his  notes  to 
the  Romance  of  Parteoopez  of  Blois,  they  were 
considt  rt  J  as  fiymbols  of  high  eaUite.and  aa  such  i 
were  constantly  carried  about  by  tho  nol.ilitv  of 
both  sexes.    Barclay,  ia  his  tiau^iatioii  iVom 
Brandl,  complaine  of  the  indeoeat  aeege  of  bring- 
ing th.  m  into  places  appropriated  to publiewe^ 
ship;  a  [. nit  lice  which,  in  the  ca«!e  of  some  inJi- 
viduaU,  appears  to  have  been  recognised  a.x  a 
right.   The  tieeearer  of  the  church  of  Auxerre 
enjoyed  ih«i  distinction  of  tMeiing  at  diviMeev 
vice  on  sulemn  (^.^y^  with  a  falcon  on  his  fist; 
and  the  lord  ot  (Sassai  held  the  privilege  of  |>cr.  h- 
ing  his  upon  tbe  attar.  Mothing  was  Uiuughi 
more  dishonourable  to  a  man  of  rank,  thtn  to 
give  up  his  hawks,  an  f  if  ho  rvprc  taken  prisoner, 
he  would  not  resign  tUem  even  a«  the  piice  of 
liberty.  *^ 
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the  Scandinavians,  eo  the  foothem  stales 
aoqnired  ii  from  the  Arabs. 

**  When  thej  bad  dined,  ah  I  you  say, 
Lonl«  and  ladi«t  want  to  ptay ; 

Some  to  tables,  and  some  to  chess. 
With  other  gamea  more  and  leaa."* 


The  fondneee  of  our  aneestora  for  the 
gnue  of  ehoM  appears  by  the  frequent 
neatkm  of  the  ainaseinent  in  the  aaeieDi 

romancrs.  Sometimes  a  lover  procured 
admiuaiice  to  the  place  where  his  mistress 
was  confined,  by  permiuin<^  the  jailor  lo 
wio  from  him  a  game  at  chess.  Again, 
the  mioitrela  in  the  baronial  hall  spread 
over  their  aubject  all  the  riehea  of  their 
imaginaiion.  They  were  wont  to  fancy 
the  enchanted  eaatle  of  a  beautiful  fairv, 
wfto  fhnllcnged  a  noble  knifjht  lo  play 
Willi  lier  nt  chess.  Flags  of  while  and 
black  urarble  formed  ihe  chequer,  and  the 
pieces  consisted  ul  massive  statues  of 
gold  and  aitver,  which  moved  at  the 
tooeh  of  a  magic  wand  held  by  the  player. 
Such  fablea  show  the  state  of  manners : 
but  a  curious  story  remaina  on  hintorical 
reroril,  which  displays  the  practical  con- 
'^t^qucnccs  of  clies?s-p!avinor  During  part 
of  the  rei^ii  of  our  Edward  HI.  the  town 
and  castle  of  Evreux  were  French.  A 
noble  knight  of  the  neighbourhood,  named 
Sir  William  Graville,  who  was  secretly 
attached  to  the  Engliah  si  l*  ,  thought  he 
rould  win  the  place,  and  he  formed  his 
scheme  on  his  kiiowled^;e  of  ihe  gover- 
nor's character.  He  first  gained  some 
friends  amont^  the  burgesses,  who  were 
not  very  strongly  aiiached  to  the  French 
cause.  As  he  had  not  declared  himself 
the  friend  of' either  party,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  whatever  quarters  of  the 
city  he  chose,  and  one  day  he  loitered 
befoielhe  gale  of  the  castle  till  heallracied 
Ihe  attention  of  the  governor.  They 
saluted  each  other,  aud  converf«ed  awhile 
on  the  topics  of  the  season.  Sir  William 
foottd  his  auditor  credulous  lo  every  tale, 
till,  when  he  had  told  one  of  wondrona 
improbability,  the  governor  demanded  his 
n'i'horiiy.  ♦♦Sir,'*  replied  the  knight  of 
Oraville.  "  ;i  cnvnlitT  of  Flanders  wrote 
this  to  me  tm  ilic  pledge  of  his  honour, 
and  sent  wiiii  the  letter  the  goodliest 
chess-men  I  ever  saw." 
The  governor  dropped  al]  care  for  the 


6 


*  Ronaaca  oripOBijdoB, 


story  at  the  mention  of  eheas^men,  and 

he  anxiously  desired  to  see  them. 

r  will  send  for  them,**  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam,  '*  on  condiuon  that  you  will  play  a 
game  with  me  lur  the  wine." 

The  governor  assented,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam deaired  his  squire  to  fetch  the  chess- 
men and  bring  them  to  the  gate. 

The  two  knights  then  passed  through 
two  wickets  into  the  castle  yard;  and 
while  ifie  stranger  was  viewing  the  edi- 
fice, Ills  f  uthful  squire  ran  at  speed  to  the 
burgeeses'  houses,  and  summoned  ihem 
to  arms.  They  soon  donned  iheir  har- 
ness  and  repaired  with  him  to  the  castle 
gate,  where,  agreeably  to  a  concerted 
scheme,  he  sounded  a  horn. 

When  Sir  William  heard  it,  he  aaid  to 
the  governor,  ♦♦  Let  us  go  ont  of  the 
second  gate,  for  the  chess-men  are  ar- 
rived." Sir  William  passed  the  wicket, 
and  remained  vvuliouu  In  following  him 
the  governor  stooped  and  put  out  his  head. 
Sir  William  drew  a  email  battte-aze  from 
under  his  cloak,  and  lt)erewith  smote  to 
death  his  defenceless  foe.  He  then 
opened  ihe  first  gale,  the  burgeJ»ses  en- 
lertd  in  numerous  and  gallant  arr-iy,  and 
inroniinenlly  the  castle  was  taken.* 

The  niinstrers  lay,  the  poetry  of  the 
troubadour,  the  romance  of  the  learned 
clerk,  all  spoke  of  war  and  love,  of  the 
duiies  and  sports  of  chivalry.  Every 
har  inial  knight  had  his  gay  troop  of  min- 
strels that  accompanied  him  to  the  field, 
and  afterwards  chanted  in  his  hall,  whe- 
iher  in  their  own  or  another's  verse,  the 
martial  deeds  which  had  renowned  his 
house.  A  branch  of  the  minstrelsy  art 
consisted  of  reciting  talea ;  and  auch  per- 
sons aa  praetised  it  were  called  jeaters. 

♦'  I  warn  you  first  at  the  begioning. 
That  I  will  make  no  vain  carping 
Of  deeds  of  arms  nor  of  amours 
As  do  minstrellcs  and  jf^^fouri;, 
That  make  carping  io  many  a  placa 
Of  Octoviana  and  faambraaa. 
And  of  many  other  jestes, 
And  namely  when  they  come  to  festes; 
Mor  of  the  life  of  Uevi«  of  Hampton, 
That  wa«  a  kni^t  of  great  raoown; 
Nor  of  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick, 
AH  if  it  might  some  men  ijke."t 


*  Froissart,  vol.  L,  c  177;  and  Sir  Waltar 
Scott's  nota  to  the  Konanoa  of  Sir  Triatraoi, 

p.  274. 

t  This  ftaltaisnt  of  lha  olyeets  of  the  rain- 
stralij  art|  is  lakoa  from  m  manuaeript  cilod  by 
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Minitrelf  plajred  on  ▼ariout  mosieal  I  their  IretDs  of  mmgston,  and  parity  from 

initruments  dorin^  dinner,  and  chanted  humour  and  partly  from  contempt*  the 

head  of  the  band  was  called  king  of  the 
minstrf  !^.*  But  men  of  \he  (\r^\  qunlity, 
particularly  the  younger  sons  and  brothers 
ol  great  houses,  fuiluweci  itie  profeiision  of 
minstrelsy,  and  no  wonder,  if  it  be  true 
that  they  gained  the  goerdon  wttboot 
hafing  encountered  the  dangers  of  war ; 
for  many  a  doughty  knight  complained 
that  the  smiles  for  which  he  had  perilled 
himself  in  \he  battle  field  were  bestowed 
upon  some  idle  son  of  peace  at  home. 
The  persou  of  a  minstrel  was  sacred,  and 
base  and  barbarian  the  man  would  have 
been  aecoonied,  who  did  not  ▼enerale  bioi 
that  aang  the  heroie  and  the  lender  lay, 
the  magie  strains  of  chifalry«  and  eoald 
shed  a  romantic  lustre  over  fieree 
aud  faithful  loves. 


or  recited  their  verses  and  tales  afterwards 
both  in  the  hall  and  in  the  chamber  lo 
which  the  barons  and  knights  retired  lor 
amusement. 

'•Bafoie  the  king  be  set  him  dowo^ 

Anil  took  his  harp  of  merry  soQn» 
And,  as  he  full  well  can, 
Many  merry  notes  he  began. 

The  kind  beheld,  and  sat  full  gtill. 
To  !\car  hl.s  h;»r|i!tii'  hf  hnt\  goodwill* 
When  he  left  oU  iua  harping, 

To  bim  said  that  rich  king, 

Minstrel,  ine  hketh  well  thy  glee^ 
WhHt  thing  th^t  thou  ask  of  OM 
Largely  I  will  thee  pay  ; 
Therefore  ask  now  and  asav."* 

A  TTninstrcl's  by  generally  arrnmpnnicd 
the  wnic  aud  spices  which  couduiled  t*lie 
cnterlainraenl.t    Kings  and  queens  had 

Tyrwhitt,  Chaucer  ii.,  483.  It  is  the  railing  of 
a  WHir  fanatic  who  wished  to  destroy  all  the 
harnalaas  pleasures  of  life.  But  we  nay  profit 
by  ht<;  conaiunieatioB,  while  we  despite  his 

gloom. 

I  shall  add  anodier  deaeription  of  the  va* 
rious  subjecis  of  minstrelsy  from  the  Lay  le 

Frainc. 

•*  Some  belh  of  war  and  »ome  of  woe 
And  aome  of  joy  and  minh  also ; 

And  some  of  treachery  and  of  guile. 
Of  ak!  adventures  thai  tVU  wliile; 
Aud  tiuinc  of  jests  and  r/baudy  ; 
And  many  there  beth  of  fairy ; 
Of  all  things  that  men  see, 
,      MoFt  of  love,  fonootb«  there  be." 
•  Sir  Urpheo. 

t  FroiMart,  voL  ii-,  e.  96,  69. 163.  la  Dr. 

Henderson's  History  of  Wines,  p.  283,  it  is  stated 
that  our  ancestors  mixed  honey  and  spices  with 
their  wine,  in  order  to  correct  its  harshness  and 


Tn  dajrs  of  yore  how  fortaaaldy  fored 

The  minittnll  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall, 

Baronial  court  or  royal ;  chf  ored  with  giila 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladicn'  praise: 
Now  nueling  on  hta  road  an  armed  knigbti 

Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 

Of  a  clear  hrmik  ;  betifiith  an  «lil»*»v'!<  roof 
One  evening  MKUfituously  lotln  J  ;  ihc  licxi 


uncles  also ;  and  other  prelates,  lords,  and 
knights.*'  Thus  too,  at  a  celebration  of  the  ordst 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  at  Ghent,  in  144<»,  Olivier 
de  la  Marche,  describing  the  dinner,  sayc, 
*'  Longucmenl  dura  le  disner  et  le  sertico.  La 
Jonerent  et  sonnerent  menestries  et  trootpetlM ; 
el  hcrauts  eurcnt  grans  dons,  et  erierent  laqfeam; 
et  tables  h  vcus  furcnt  les  espices  aportA<««,  .-t 
fureut  les  princes  et  les  chevaliers  senris  d'espice* 
et  de  Tins,  9t/c  MemoirBa,  d'  Olivier  tie  b 
Marche,  in  the  vol.  Is.,  c  15,  of  the  great  coII^> 
lion  of  French  Momnirs ;  nnd  in  the  Morte  de 
Arthur  ii  is  said  they  went  uoto  Sir  Perfauntfs* 


aeidity,  and  to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour.  I  pavilion,  and  drank  tbe  wine  and  ate  the  apices. 

Trur.but  it  should  also  liavc  been  reriiurked  that  ' 
ihr  Ri  kf'.s  were  not  always  mixed  with  the  wine, 
but  ihiii  they  were  served  up  on  a  plate  by  them- 
selves. This  custom  is  proved  from  an  amusing 
passage  in  Kroissart,  which  involves  also  another 
point  of  mauiters.  Descnbini;  a  (Hiukt  at  the 
castle  of  Tholouse,  at  which  the  king  of  i-^rance 
Was prssent,  our  chronicler  8ay»,  '*  This  was  a 

prrat  dinner  and  well  slutli-d  of  all  thingf;;  and 
afier  diancr  and  grace  said, they  took  other  past- 
times  in  a  great  chamt)er,  and  hearing  of  instru- 
ments, wherein  the  Carl  of  Foix  greatly  delighted. 
Then  wine  and  spices  were  brought,  the  Earl 
of  Harcourt  served  the  king  of  his  spice  plate, 
and  Bir  Oerrard  de  la  Fyen  serred  the  Duke  of 
Uoarbon,  and  ^ir  Monnaut  of  Nouailles  served 


the  Earl  of  Foix."  Vol.  ii.,  r.  2fM.  Another 
possage  is  equally  eipressive : "  i'he  king  alighted 
flt  bis  pelaea.  wush  was  ready  apparalled  Gsr  bim* 
Thsva  ibn  king  diauk  aad  took  apieas^  and  hli 


*  He  was  a  great  |>ersonage,  if  wealth  could 
confer  iiij»nily.  The  hospital  and  priory  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  bmithlield.  Loiiduu,  wert 
founded  by  Koyer  or  Raherua,  the  king's  minstrel, 
in  the  third  yeur  of  the  rt  iirn  of  Henry  I.,  A. I). 
1102  Percy,  Essay  on  the  Ancient  .Vfinstrelf. 
p.  32.  The  ijKBJKAHT  of  the  minstrels  wsi 
another  title  for  the  bead  of  the  royal  minsireUy. 
A  rircum?5tanee  that  occurred  in  the  reign  cl 
Edward  IV.  shows  the  confidential  character  of 
this  officer,  aud  hia  facility  of  acceea  to  the  Vinf 
at  all  hours  and  on  all  occasions. 

"  And  as  he  (king  Edward  1 V)  wjs  in  thr  noftft 
country  in  ihe  month  of  ^piember,  as  he  lay  lo 
his  bed,  one,  named  Alexander  Carlisle^  ibrf 
was  terjtaul  of  the  iMfltlrvIt,  CMno  to  hiai  ia 
great  hasie.  and  hade  him  arise,  for  he  had  enemif^ 
coming."  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Wanoa, 
on  tbe  authority  of  a  bisloiksAlnigmeiit. admit 
Sporta  ChiOB.  ed.  Uitni%  Oion»  17M. 
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Humhiy,  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  wiih  some  merry  ouUaws  ot  ihe  wood; 
Or  haply  abroiidad  in  a  hermU**  cdl. 
Htm,  sfeepinq:  ''^  riwnke.  the  robber  spared; 
He  waik'd  —  protected  from  the  tworil  of  w«r 
Bj  virtue  of  ih&t  sacred  iiutrument 
His  htrpv  SMfpended  at  the  travellM^a  aido; 
Hi-;  Jr;ir  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went, 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melodjy  aod  by  the  charm  of  verse."* 

ETcry  ptgB  of  «trly  European  history 

attests  the  sacred  consideration  of  the 
minstrel,  and  the  rommoes  are  full  of 
stories,  which  at  h  isi  our  imagination 
can  credit,  of  many  a  kntgiii  telling  his 
loft  tale  in  the  dreti  of  z  lovers inging 
poet  Th«t  dress  had  another  claim  to 

1  respect,  for  it  was  fashioned  like  a  sacer- 
dotal robe,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of 

j  two  itinerant  priests  tr^inin«T  tuhniftrmrc 
to  a  nionasiery,  on  the  gUj)po>itin!i  of 
iheir  beirisf  minstrels  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  fraud  was  discovered  the  poor  eccle- 
siastics were  beaten  and  driven  from  the 


There  were  other  classes  of  poets  in 
days  of  chivalry,  who,  under  ihe  names 
of  troubaticiij rs,  trduvenrs,  ai^d  niiniiesin- 
gers,  were  spread  over  ail  ciavairtc  coun- 
tries, and  ssng  the  qnalities  by  whieh  a 
knt^t  could  fender  himself  agreeable  to 
his  mistress.  The  board  of  a  baron  was 
sometimes  enlivened  by  a  tensooi  or 
dialoj^tie  in  vpr«e,  on  ihe  comparative 
merits  of  low  ;uifl  war ;  and  the  argument 
was  olieii  supported  by  warmer  feelings 
than  those  wliicii  could  induHnce  u  lure- 
ling  rhymer,  forthe  harp  of  the  troubadour 
was  borne  by  kingSt  and  lords,  and 
knights.  The  romances,  or  poems  longer 
than  the  minstrels*  or  troubadour  lay, 
were  al-^o  f  utliTul  ministers  of  c!iivalry. 
Ail  their  iieroe^  were  advo  aics  of  the 
church,  and  enemies  of  the  Saracens  and 
pagans.  The  perilous  adventures  of  the 
Gothic  knights,  their  high  honour,  tender 
gallantry,  and  solemn  superstition  were 
_       _  _  all  recorded  in  romances,*  and  there  was 

raona7lery'by7heVr"hippVer'''bw^^^       I         bay  window  in  a  baronial  hail  with 


out  its  chivalric  volume,  wit!i  wiiich 
ktiieliis  and  inquires  drove  away  tlielasy 
hours  of  peace. 

The  fictitious  tales  of  Arthur  and 
Charlemagne  were  the  study  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  warrior  in  his  moments  of 
ease,  and  even  the  few  relics  of  clasairal 
literature,  wliicli,  after  the  Gothic  storm, 
were  cast  on  the  chores  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, were  fa?luoned  anew  by  chivalry. 

•  w    1      .u'  s»  w  t.  :;  The  lieroes  of  I'roy  were  converted  into 

'  Wordsworth  s  Excursion,  book  n.  i       ,  ■  m    •«         j  .  • 

tWood.Hisi.Aniiq.i;n.Oxon.i.67,.ubann  ; knights, and  rrodus and  Gfessida moved 
ltS4;  and  P«i«j,  Notss  on  bb  E«ay  on  the  |  like  a  warrior  and  damsel  of  chivalrie 


The  minstrel  also  was  often  arrayed  in  a 

dress  of  splendour,  given  to  him  by  a 
baron  in  a  moment  of  joyous  jjfnerosity. 
The  Earl  of  Foix,  nftpr  n  rrreai  festival, 
gave  to  heraitU  ami  mntsirels  the  ^uin  of 
five  hundred  franks ;  and  he  gave  to  the 
minstrels  of  his  guest,  the  Duke  of  Tour- 
rain,  gowns  of  cloth  of  gold,  furred  with 
ermine,  valued  at  two  hundred  franks4 


Ancient  Minstrels,  p.  64. 

t  Froi«r.Trt.  vol.  if.,  c.  31 .  Writers  on  chivalry 
bave  too  otlcn  atHrmed,  that  the  minstrels,  besides 
diigiiif,  raeiling,  and  playing  on  miMictMfiatrtt- 
rnenti,  added  the  entertainments  of  vaulting  over 


times.  Indeed,  as  the  tale  of  Troy 
Divine  was  occasioned  by  a  lady,  it 

blended  very  renrlily  with  the  established 
ficlinns  of  the  liinrs.  And  the  romancers, 


ropea,  plsyin?  with  the  prndi-nt  wword,  am!  prac-  Mike  liie  mmslrtds  ami  troubadours,  were 

highly  favoured  by  the  great,  who  knew 
that  their  actions,  unless  recorded  by  c/«rc, 
could  have  no  duration,  and  therefore 
they  <»ften  made  handsome  presents  lo 
gi^iiTiiilioTf  pirtl^YnFjo^^^^  to  have  their  names  re- 


Using  various  other  feats  of  juggling  and  buf- 
foonery.  Tbit  this  was  MiiiMliaiM  tbe  eaae 

during  all  the  acfp«  of  the  minstrplsy  art,  is 
probable  enough,  for  the  inferior  iniiisirels  were 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  indigence,    liut  the  dis- 


common in  the  best  ages  of  chivniry.  Cliaucer 
expressly  separates  the  niinstrel  from  the  juggler. 

**  There  roigbtest  ibou  karola  seen, 
And  folk  dance,  aod  nwrry  ben. 
And  mads  manj  a  hit  tooming 

Upon  the  green  srras!«  sprinpinjy. 
There  mighte«t  thou  aee  these  doutera. 
MiiiatniHIs  and  abe  jugeloois." 

Romannt  of  iha  Boas,  t.  759,  dee. 

0\hrr  paHsages  to  the  t;ame  eflect  are collerted 
in  Aostis  Urder  of  tbe  Garter,  vol.  i.,  p.  304 ; 


corded  in  never-dying  histories. t 


and  Wartou,  History  of  KtiRlish  poetry,  vol.  ii., 
p.  65.  As  clitvalry  declined,  muislrelsy  was 
dleeouDtenaneed,  and  ite  profeasora,  fallen  in 
public  esteem ,  were  obliged  to  cultivats  otbsr 
arts  besides  those  of  poetry  and  music. 

•  Dunlop,  History  of  Fiction,  vol.  i.,  p.  142. 

f  Wace,  a  canon  of  Beytov,  and  one  of  the 
most  prolific  rhymers  lh<it  e^'or  prnrtisr-il  the  art 
of  poetry,  contmually  reminded  the  great  of  the 
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Theconveraation  of  knighti,  like  their 
lives  and  literaturct  related  only  to  love 
and  war. 

<*  Then  mm  lira  tabiM  takan  all  away. 

And  ovcry  knight,  unt!  rvory  ijcntle  fquire, 
Gail  chuuse  bis  dniiic  with  batciomuni*  gay, 
'With  whom  he  meunt  to  make  hiii  sport  aud 

«  *  •  •  « 

Some  fell  to  dance  ;  some  fell  to  haurdry  ; 
Soma  to  make  love ;  aome  to  makm  murl- 
tncttC 

Every  Icnig^ht  was  welcome  at  another 
kiiitilii'ii  casile,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
intelligence  hecouUi  commtinieale  regard- 
ing tlie  deeds  of  arms  thai  had  been  done 
ID  the  eouotriea  wbieh  he  had  via i ted  ; 
and  the  great  charm  of  the  castle  of  the 
£arl  of  Foiz,  to  the  imagination  of  Frois- 
8:irt,  was  tlie  goodly  company  nrktiighla 
and  squire**  of  honour,  pn^es  and  daniself, 
that  he  met  in  the  IimII,  clmmber,  and 
court,  going  up  and  down,  and  talking  of 
arms  and  aniour8.t 

"After  meat  thev  wont  tf>  play, 
All  the  people,  as  i  you  say  ; 
8ona  to  chamber  and  aome  to  bower, 
And  some  to  the  hi^h  tower* 
And  sorrip  in  lhr>  li  ill  strxle. 
And  s|>ak«  what  tbera  liiuught  gode  i 
Men  ibat  wete  of  that  cy  tc. 
Inquired  of  men  of  other  contrd***! 

Knights  were  wont,  at  these  entertain- 

benefltawhidi  aecrued  to  tbeoaelvee  fkom  pa- 
tionlsiQB  poeie. 

**  Bien  entend  conuis  e  mi 

Que  luit  morrunt,  e  clerc,  e  lai; 

£  que  mult  ad  curie  decree. 

En  praa  ia  mort  lurranumce ; 

Si  per  clerc  ti'*  rs»  mi^  rn  Ilvrc, 

JNe  poet  par  el  dureemeul  ▼ivre. 
•         •         •  • 

Snveni  aveient  dcs  barruns, 

E  ill  -  n  il  (l  imes  bcaus  duns, 
Pur  ijit'tlrc  lur  nunn  en  estroire, 
Que  tuz  tens  mats  fust  de  eoi  memotra.** 

MS.  Bib.        Ivm  e.  II,  cited  by  Mr. Tamer, 

Bistory  of  Kngland,  vol.  i.,  p.  422.  4to. 

•  This  descripton  (Spenfpr's)  of  rhlvalric 
manners,  baa  sadly  punled  his  comment ntors. 
Tbej  are  <|alla  agreed*  however,  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady  (which 
the  wordhnsrinmani  siiynififdl  wns  not  n  riiKtoni 
indigenous  to  England,  but  tUat  it  wag  imported 
hither  from  Italy  or  Bpaln.  A  pteux  ehevalier 
of  the  olden  time  would  have  been  indignant  at 
this  innuh  to  the  orisinalily  of  tuf  gaUaotry. 

■f  Froissart,  vol.  ti^  c.  26. 

#  The  Lib  of  Ipomydon,  Fytle,  1. 


ments,  to  repose  on  couches,  or  sit  on 
benche*'.  The  jrnesls  were  plnred  two  by 
two,  and  only  one  plate  wim*  ullollod  lo 
each  pair  ;  fur  to  eat  on  the  sarnf^  trencher 
to  plate  with  any  one  was  considered  the 
strongest  mark  of  friendship  or  lore.* 
Peacocks  and  pheasants  were  the  peenlisr 
food  of  knights  on  great  and  festival  occa- 
sions ;  they  were  said  to  be  the  nutriment 
of  lovers,  and  the  viand  of  worthies. 
The  peacock  was  as  much  esieemed  in 
rhivairic  as  in  classic  times  ;  and  as 
Jupiter  clothed  liimself  wiili  a  robe  made 
of  that  hinl*s  feathera,  so  Pope  Pault 
sending  to  King  Pepin  a  sword,  in  sign 
of  true  regard,  accompanied  it  with  a 
mantle  ornnmented  with  a  peacock's 
plumes.  The  highest  honotir^  were 
conferreti  on  xUe^e  birds  ;  for  kmahisi  as- 
sociated them  with  all  their  idens  of  fame, 
and  70wed  bj  the  peacock,  as  well  as 
by  the  ladies,  to  perform  their  highest 
enterprises.  A  graeefot  splendour  often 
charaelerised  the  circumstances  fn  which 
the  vow  of  the  pheasant  or  peacock  was 
made. 

On  a  dav  of  pnhlic  TesUval,  and  be- 
tween the  (  ouises  of  the  repast,  a  troop 
of  ladies  brought  into  the  assembly  s 
peaeoek,  or  a  pheasant,  roasted  in  ill 
festhers,  in  a  golden  or  silver  dish.t 

*Thaa  in  the  Romanee  of  Pereefoiest  (dted 

by  Ellis,  Notes  to  Way's  FaMlnux,  vol.  i.,p.C20] 
it  is  Raid,  '*  There  were  eight  hundred  knights 
all  seated  at  table,  and  yet  there  was  not  one 
who  had  not  a  dame  or  darowl  at  his  plate !" 

In  the  tale  of  the  Mule  without  a  Bridle,  it  is 
said, 

Fill'd  with  these  views  the  attendant  dwarf 
aha  aende : 

Before  the  knight  the  dwarf  reApertful  bends ; 
Kind  greelinc"  '>'vir><  r^**  to  his  ladv's  c'ieft. 
And  prays  bis  presence  to  adorn  her  feast 
The  knight  delaya  not ;  on  a  bed  deaign*d 
With  gay  ina5ni6cence  the  fair  recUn'd 
Hicrh  o'er  her  bend,  on  silver  columns  rais'tl 
With  broidering  gems  her  proud  paviiidu 
btasM. 

Herself,  a  parag^on  in  every  part, 
Seem'd  sovereign  beauty  deck'd  with  coBie* 
best  art. 

'With  a  sweet  amile  of  eondescendinir  pnds 

She  seals  the  courteous  Gawainc  by  her  «idf. 

8can««  with  assiduous  planec  earli  rtsiog  wisb. 

Feeils  from  her  food  iho  partner  of  herdi#h!" 
f  M.  Le  Grand,  in  bieTalaable  Hiatofaedala 
Vie  Priv^e  dee  Frenf  ala,  hat  given  us  some  very 
curious  information  regarding  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing this  di»linguished  binl.  »•  It  wasgenerslly." 
be  says.  aerved  up  mealed.  Isatead  ef  placl- 
jDg  lbs  bin!  f  obaertee  the  Complete  Howiksapr 
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The  hall  was  adorned  with  scenes,  and 
wooden  or  oiher  «ejiib l  ances  of  men, 
aniriiiiU,  or  nature,  all  being  expressive 
of  the  object  for  which  the  vow  of  ibe 
peMck  WM  to  be  ttken.   If  tbe  pro' 
motion  of  religious  wan  wat  in  viow,  a 
1Bairon«  clad  ia  htbiliroenUf  of  wo,  entered 
rooiDt  >nd,  approaching  the  dais,  or 
lofiy  soat,  which  ihe  chief  !or(h  nn(i 
knighis  surrounded,  she  reciled  a  long 
compiaiiu,  in  vers>c,  on  the  evils  she 
•offered  under  the  yoke  of  infidels,  and 
complained  of  the  urdineai  of  Europe  in 
attempting  ber  deliverance.  Some 
knights  then  advanced,  to  the  sound  of 
solemn  minstrelsy,  to  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  and   presented  two  ladles,  wlio 
bore  between  ilieni  the  noble  bird,  in  its 
splendid  dish.    In.  a  brief  speech  the 
ladies  recommended  themselves  to  his 
protection.   The  lord  promised  to  make 
war  upon  the  infidels,  and  sanctioned  his 
resolution  by  appealing  to  God  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  ladies  and  the  peacock. 
All  the  knighis  who  were  in  the  iiall 
drew  their  pwords  and  repealed  the  vow  ; 
and,  while  bright  faleliions  and  ladies* 
eyes  Illumined  the  scene,  each  knight, 
inflamed  by  thoughts  of  war  and  love, 
added  some  new  difficulty  to  the  enter- 
prise, or  hound  himself,  by  grievous  pe- 
nalties, to  achieve   it.     Somptimes  a 
kniiilit  vowed  that  he  would  be  the  first 
lo  enter  the  enemy's  territory.  Uliiers 
vowed  that  they  would  not  sleep  in  beds, 
nor  eat  off  a  cloth,  nor  drink  wine,  till 
they  bad  been  delivered  of  their  emprise. 
The  dish  was  then  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  the  lord  of  the  festival  deputed  some 
renowned  knight  to  cnrvc  it  in  such  a 
manner  iJiat  every  guest  mi<rlil  taste  the 
bird.      While  he   was    exercisino-  his 

of  former  timesj  gkin  it  careluUjr  so  as  not  io 
damage  tho  feathen ;  th«n  cut  off  the  feet,  jitutf 
the  botly  with  Hpirca  and  sweet  herbs;  roll  a 
cloth  round  the  head,  and  then  spit  vnnr  hir  l 
Sprinkle  tbe  cloth,  ull  the  time  it  is  roasting,  to 
preierve  ito  craec  Whwi  it  is  rmwled  enough, 
lie  the  feet  on  again  ;  remoTa  the  doth  ;  set  up 
tbe  cre*t ;  replace  the  skin  ;  spread  out  the  tail, 
•ad  ao  serve  it  np.  ^me  people,  instead  of 
•wviiif  op  the  bttd  in  the  leatherf ,  eany  tbetr 
m^-nitVrncp  so  far  as  lo  co»er  their  peacock 
wviti  Icat  gold  ;  others  have  a  very  plra»ant  way 
«  regaling  Ihcir  guesia  Just  before  they  serve 
ap,  they  cram  the  beak  of  ibelr  peaoock  with 


TuliNrJ  with  camphor:  then,  when  thedi*h 
i«  placed  upon  the  table,  ihf'v  sot  fire,  to  the  wool, 
the  l»fd  instantly  vomxu  out  flames  like  a 
vokansb" 


talents  of  earvino"  and  subdivision,  a  lady, 
dressetl  m  while,  came  lo  thank  ilie  as, 
sembly.  presenting  twelve  damsels,  each 
conducted  by  a  cavalier.  These  twelve 
represented,  hy  emblematical  dresses, 
Faitb,  Charity,  JostieOt  Reason,  Phh 
dence.  Temperance,  Strength,  Generos- 
ity, Mercy,  Diligence,  Hope,  and  Cour- 
age. This  bevy  of  bright  fl^msrh  trooped 
round  the  hall,  amidst  the  applauses  of 
the  assembly,  and  then  the  repast  pro- 
ceeded.* 

These  were  the  military,  the  relisioua, 
and  the  social  qnalities  of  a  preux  ohovm* 

lier.  The  gentler  feelings  of  bis  beart 
will  be  best  delineated  in  the  next  chap- 
ter ;  and,  vin  we  h;ivp  seen  him  adventu- 
rous and  imaginative,  so  iWe  shall  find 
him  amorous  and  Irue.t 


CHAPTER  V. 

DAVBS  AND  DAMSKU,  AVD  LADT-LOVl. 

Courtesy. — Eduration.^ — Music. — Graver  Scien- 
eee. — Dreei.  —  Kaowieilg*  ef  M edieiae.  — 

Every-day  life  of  the  Maiilon. — Chivalric 
Love. — The  Molntry  of  thr  Knight^s  Passion 
—  Bravery  inspired  by  Love. — Character  of 
Woman  in  the  Eyee  of  a  Knight.— Peeolisr 
Nature  of  his  Love. — Qualities  of  Knipht^ 
admired  by  Women.  — A  talc  of  chivalric 
Love. — Constancy. — Absence  of  Joalou^.— 
Knightf  aflaerted  by  Arms  their  MlaHesi^ 
Beauty. — PoIlil^•rlt^  of  Love.— Other  PocO- 
liariltes  of  chivalric  Love. — The  Passion  unU 
versal. — Story  of  Ari»tollc. — Chivalric  Lows 
the  Foe  to  feudal  DiattDetion«.^But  piesar^sd 
Relicion. — When  Attachments  were  formed. 
— Societies  of  Knights  for  the  D  lence  of 
Lodicc. — Knights  of  the  Lady  in  the  Oreen 
Field.— Customs  in  England  — LTnchivalric  to 
take  Women  Prisoners.— Nforols  of  t-hivalric 
Times. — Heroines  of  Chivalry. — Queen  Phi- 
lippa.— The  Countees  of  March. — ^Talsi  of 
Jane  of  Mountfort  nn<1  of  Mania  degl'  Ubal- 
dini. — .Nobieaeie  of  the  cbivahie  Fomalo 
Character. 

Ir  we  faney  the  knight  of  chivaliy  as 
yalisnt,  noble*roindcJ»  and  gentloi  oar 

•  Du  Chesne,  H  ouse  of  MoatisofOQol,  liv*  i*i 

p.  29.  Ac.  M.  >]n  Couci  (c.  7),  664,  Ac. 
Olivier  de  la  Marche,  p.  412.  UieL  do  Booct* 
caut,  ed.  de  Oodrfrol. 

f  Like  Sir  Guiacard  Dangle,  Eail  of  Han- 
tingdon.  who,  n-rording  to  Froissart,  po-«»e«3ed 
all  tbe  noble  virtues  that  a  knight  ought  to  have, 
for  '*  ho  wsi  norry,  trao,  amnrous,  sage,  sweet 
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imagination  pictures  to  our  minds  the  I 
lady  of  his  iovt-  in  ctduurs  equally  lair 
anii  pleasing.    Bui  we  must  not  loM  her 
indifidualiiy  in  g«Denl  expretMons  of 
admiration,  for  she  had  a  diatinet  and 
peculiar  eharacier,  which  from  the  cir- 
cnmslancps  of  her  life  can  be  accurately 
traced.    The  maiden  of  gentle  birlh  was, 
like  lier  brother,  educated  in  llie  casile 
of  some  knight  or  baron,  her  falhtir's 
irieiid,  and  many  of  her  duties  were  thoee 
of  peraooal  attendance.   Ai  the  young 
candidate  for  ehiTalrie  honours  carved  at 
table,  handed  the  winea,  and  made  the 
beds  of  his  lord,  so  his  sister*s  care  was 
to  drr^?  hvr  hdv,  to  contribute  by  music 
and  conversaiHMi  \o  her  amusement,  nnd 
to  form  a  part  oi  her  state  retinue  ;  ■  and 
while  there  was  oololi  of.digniiy  in  tbia 
deactiption  of  service,  the  practice  being 
oniveraaland  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
feelings  of  humility  insensibly  entered  the 
mind,  and  a  kind  consideralion  for  those  ; 
of  bardpr  fortunes  softened  the  scvf  i  iiy  of  j 
feudal  pride.    Thus  a  condescenJing  dc- 
porimeni  to  inferiors  was  a  duty  which 
their  moral  instrnetora  enforced.    U  was 
lepresented  to  them  by  the  pleasing  image 
of  the  aparrow-havk,  which,  when  called 
in  gentle  accents,  would  come  and  settle 
on  her  hand,  bnt  if,  inf'tf'Tfl  of  bring  cour- 
teon-<,  she  were  nule  and  <  riicl,  lit  would 
remain  on  the  rock's  pinnacle  heedless 
of  her  calls.    Courtesy  from  persons  uf 
aoperior  eonaideration   was  the  fair 
right  of  people  of  gentle  birth  though  of 
email  estate,  for  gentility  was  always  to> 
be  respected,  and  to  the  poor  man  or 
woman  it  ought  to  be  shown,  because  it 
gives  plea-.ure  to   them,  and  rellecls 
honour  on  ihose  who  bestowed  it.  A 
lady  once  in  company  of  knights  and 
ladies  took  off  her  hood  and  humbled 
herself  eoorteoosly  onto  a  mechanic. 
One  of  her  friends  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment, **  Why,  noble  dame,  you  have 
taken  off  your  hood  to  a  tailor." — "Yes," 
she  replied,  "and  I  would  r;iiliur  have 
doflVd  it  to  him  than  to  a  geuilcman;" 
and  her  courteous  friends  repnied  that 

she  had  done  right  welUf  

liberal,  prenz,  hardy,  adfSBtBioas,  and  cUial* 
rouR."  vol.  t.,  c.  384. 

*  See  the  verses  of  Des  Escas,  a  TroulNidour 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Arragon. 

t  Knight  of  the  Tower,  chap.  *'  How  goodly 
women  ooght  to  Biainlain  themislTes  coorte- 
ously." 


The  menial  education  of  women  of 
those  days  was  not  of  a  very  high  polish. 
To  repeat  the  prayers  of  the  chnrcb*  to 
sing  the  brief  piece  of  poetry  called  the 
lai,  or  the  longer  romannt  were  the  only 
taaktf  on  the  intellect 

^  The  king  had  a  daughter  dear. 
That  msidea  Tsonde  hight; 
I'bat  glee  was  leA  to  hoar 
And  romance  to  read  ariffht."* 

The  ladies  also  played  upon  the  harp, 

*'  Tlicy  were  wont  to  harp  and  svng, 
And  be  the  merrieiit  ia  chainber  cumjng."t 

The  same  particolar  of  ancient  manners 
is  recorded  by  another  poet. 

*'  The  lady  that  was  so  fair  and  bright. 
Upon  the  bed  she  eel  down  ri^t. 

Till'  liar pt-rs  notes  sweet  and  fine, 
H  1  r  rii  lida  filled  a  ynrr  of 
And  istr  Degore  sat  him  down, 
For  to  bear  the  haipti's  eown.'^t 

But  sometimes  the  graver  sciences  were 
introduced  into  female  education,  nnd 
Felice,  the  dnnghler  of  Rohand,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  not  without  parallels. 

**  Geiitte  she  was,  and  as  demare 

As  ger-fauk,  or  falcon  to  lure, 
'J'bat  out  of  mew  were  y-drawe, 
8u  fair  was  none,  in  sooth  sawe. 
She  was  thereto  courteous,  and  free  and  wist, 
And  in  the  seven  arts  Icarrjff!  wiihoQtan  auss* 
Her  masters  were  thither  come 
Oat  of  Thouloase  all  and  some. 
White  and  hoar  all  they  were  \ 
Busy  they  were  that  maiden  to  leie; 
And  they  her  tered  of  astronomy. 
Of  armsnietrick,  and  of  Geometij  ; 
Of  sophistry  she  was  also  wittf , 
Of  rlulorirk,  and  of  other  clergy: 
Learned  she  was  in  musick  { 
Of  clergy  WM  her  none  Uke.^i 

Maidens  were  taught  that  a  mild  digoitjr 
of  demeanor  beaeemed  them,  and  mofid> 
ising  their  doty  into  a  thouaand  similes, 
their  teachers  declared  that  they  onghtnol 

to  re!?pinhle  the  tortoise  or  the  crane, 
whii^h  turn  the  visage  and  the  head  abore 
their  shoulders,  and  wind  their  head  like 


*  Sir  Tristram,  Fyltc  Second,  st.  13,s»i 
Scott's  note, 
f  Squire  of  Low  Degree* 

i  Sir  I^eRore. 

i  Kumance  of  Guy  of  Warwidk 
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ft  vane  ;  but  itieir  regaril  auJ  maiiDer  ougiu  unknown  to  common  minds.  The  pos* 
to  tie  tteadfastt  in  iroitation  of  the  beau-  j  session  of  more  than  mortal  knowledge 
tifol  hare*  which  always  looks  right  on.  {  was  readily  ascribed  to  a  puret  unearthly 

If  an  occasion  required  a  damsel  to  look  j  being  like  woman,  and  the  knight  who 
aside,  she  ougiit  to  turn  the  visage  and  felt  to  bis  heart  of  hearts  the  charcn  of  her 
body  t«><?ethpr,  jiTul  80  her  estate  would  he.  beauty  was  not  slow  in  believing  thatshe 
more  firm  and  sure;  for  ii  was  uimi  i  idpuly  coukl  faseiiiale  the  very  elemenii  of  nature 
ligliiiy  lo  cast  ahoul  licr  sight  and  bead,  to  aid  him.  There  are  innnmeruble  pas- 
and  turn  her  face  here  and  there.*  ,  sages  in  the  varioua  works  which  redect 

Simplicity  of  dress  was  another  part  of  the  manners  of  ehivstrie  limes  on  the 
ioslnietion ;  but  there  was  lo  be  no  lack  |  medicinal  practice  of  damee  and  dafflsels* 
of  jewels  of  price  and  other  nplendid  i  A  j  lnsing  passage  of  Spenser  illustrates 
ornaments  on  festive  occasions,  and*  eon-  :  their  affectionate  tendance  of  the  siclu 
sistently  with  ilie  general  magnifieeivo  of 
/eligious   worship  of  the  age,  rnuiiens 
/were  commancied  lo  wear  their  gorgeous 
I  robes  at  church,  and  not  merely  at  court 


(festivals.  There  was  a  gravity  about 
chivalry  which  accorded  well  with  the 
recommendation  for  women  not  quickly 
to  adopt  new  dresses  introduced  from 

strange  countries.  Moile*siv  of  aftire  was 
the  theme  of  many  a  wise  tiiseniirse,  and 
every  castle  liad  its  story  of  ihe  daughter 
of  a  knight  who  lost  lier  marriage  by 
di^pl.iyintr  too  conspicuously  the  graces  of 
her  figure,  and  tlial  the  cavalier  who  was 
her  intended  suitor  preferred  her  sinter 
who  had  modesty,  though  not  beauty, 
for  her  dower.  + 

Ail  the  duajestio  ccconomy  of  the  baro- 
nial mansion  was  arrant;ed  by  tlie^^e  young 
maidens :  and  the  consideration  which  this 

power  gave  them  was  not  a  little  height- ;  cherish.'  t    A  fair  maiden  could  perform 


"  Where  many  groointi  and  tiijuirct!  ready  were 
To  take  him  from  his  steed  full  tenderly; 
And  eke  the  fairest  Alma  met  him  there 
With  balm  and  wine  and  co»tly  spicerj. 
To  comfort  him  in  hii*  infirmity, 
Efiesoone*  ehe  caus'd  him  up  to  be  eonvejed. 
And  of  his  arms  dr -y>oi|r(l  Piisify  : 
In  sumptuous  bed  »he  made  him  to  be  laid, 
And.  all  the  while  hie  wounds  were  dreuing, 
by  himetey'd.*'* 

Chirurgieal  knowledge  was  also  a  ne- 
cessary feminine  acconiplishuieni,  and  wo 
wiii  accept  the  reason  of  the  cavalier  with 
**high  thoughts,  seated  in  a  heart  of 
courtesy,"  for  sncb  a  remarkable  feature 
in  their  character.  The  ariof  surgery/* 
says  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  **  was  much  es- 
trrrTied,  because  it  served  lo  virtuona 
courage,  wliich  even  ladies  would,  even 
with  the  rnincmpl  of  cowards,  seem  lo 


ened  by  their  sharing  with  the  monks  in 
the  knowledge  which  the  aije  |)o<:sessed  of 
•vulneriry  medicaments.  This  attribute 
of  skdl  over  the  powers  of  nature  was  a 
clear  deduction  .  froni  that  sublime,  pro- 
phetic, and  mysierious  ciiaracier  of  women 
ill  Ihe  ages  which  preceded  the  times  both 
of  feudalism  and  chivalry.  The  healing 
art  was  not  reduced  to  an  elaborate  system 
of  principles  and  rules,  for  memory  to 
store  nnd  inlent  lo  J^pply,  but  it  was 
tboughl  that  ilip  professors  of  medirine 
enjoyed  a  holy  intercourse  with  worlds 


•  Knight  of  the  Tower,  chap.  "  How  younir 
meidcos  onjihi  not  lightly  to  turn  their  hcado 
here  end  there.*' 

t  Kni-ht  »>f  the  Tower,  diap,  entitled.  "Of 
f  them  that  will  nat  wear  their  good  cl'  tlx on 
/  high  feasts  and  holy-daja,"  and,  liow  the 
'iAiOlhter  of  •  knight  loet  her  merriage."  Me- 
moires  de  Louis  de  la  Trcmouillc,  cap.  xii., 
p.  169,  See.,  in  the  Udivul*  of  the  greet  collection 
of  French  Memoifee. 


as  many  wonderful  cores  as  the  moel 
renowned  and  skilful  leech.  The  gentle 
Nicolette  successfully  treated  an  accident 
which  her  knight  Aucassin  met  with* 

So  prosper'd  the  sweet  laeua,  her  strength  aioae 
Thrnat  deftly  beck  the  disloceted  bone; 

Then,  culliiifj  curious  herbs  of  virloe  tried, 
Whilo  her  white  smock  the  needful  bends 
supplied  ; 

With  many  e  coil  the  Umb  tlie  swatb*d  around. 

And  naturc'K  strength retomM,  noT  knsw  its 
former  wound." 

Spenser  favotirs  at  with  the  lidiee* 
method  of  treating  a  wound. 

*  Fairy  Queen,  book  ii.,  canto  II,  eU  49. 

■|-  The  manners  of  his  ttmr:^  niiiihf,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  origin  of  (his  picture,  tor  even  »0 
late  as  the  reign  of  t^Uztiheth,  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  eocomplishmente  of  the  ladips  of  hsr 
court,  that  tlie  eldest  of  them  are  skilful  aur- 
Ueacriptioa  of  England,  pre- 

I  tixcd  to  huiiu;aUed. 
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**  Mekely  she  txiweddown,  to  weele  ifltfo 

Yet  in  his  frozen  memhcrs  diJ  n  inrtHi  ; 
And,  foeliuy  by  his  puUes  beating  nle 
TImI  the  WMik  soul  her  sett  did  y«t  ratein. 

She  cast  to  comfurt  him  with  busy  pain  : 
His  double-foliled  neck  (the  rearci!  upright, 
Aod  rubb'U  his  temple  it  aud  tacU  ucwbling 

His  mailed  haberieon  she  did  undight, 
And  from  bit  head  his  heavy  burgaoet  did 
light. 

Into  the  woods  ihcnceforlh  in  haste  she  went, 
To  seek  for  herbs  that  mole  him  reoacUjr 
For  she  oi  Uerbefi  hud  great  inteodimeDt, 
Taught  of  dw  ny  mph  from  wfaon  ber  iafancy 
Hor  Bourced  had  in  true  uobility* 

«  *  «  •  •  * 

The  sovcraine  weedo  betwixt  two  nmbleo 
plain, 

She  powder'd  small,  and  in  pircf  s  hmhc  ; 
And  iheu  alweeue  her  lily  haudetf  {wttia 
Into  his  wound  ye  juice  therefore  did  scnrae ; 
And  round  about,  a«  she  could  well  it  use, 
'J  he  flesh  ihtrewiih  she  suppled  and  did  steepc 
T'abate  ali  spa^ui  and  soke  the  swelling  bruise ; 
A nd  after  havi  ng  Meai«h*t  the  intuie  deep, 
0he  with  her  scarf  did  biiui  the  wound,  from 
coUl  to  keep."* 

Tiie  evcry-day  life  of  a  youog  maiden 
in  ehivalrio  timet  is  described  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit  in  tlie  fine  ulii  £n- 

flish  tale  of  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree, 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  oilier  j)as. 
sage  of  the  nietrifvil  romanoes  w  Inch  con- 
tains so  vivid  a  picture  of  Uie  ii^ajjcs  of 
our  anceslors.  'i'o  disuipaie  ins  daugh- 
ter's melancholy  for  the  loss  of  her  lover, 
the  King  of  Hungary  says, 

••To-ntorrow  ye  pliall  on  hunting  fare. 
And  ride,  uiy  daughter,  in  a  rhair.| 
It  ahtH  be  covered  with  velvet  red. 
And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your 
With  damask  v^hiie  and  azure  blue 
Well  diapered  with  lihes  new 
Tour  pomellet  aball  be  ended  with  g^ld, 
Toor  chains  enameled  many  a  fold  ; 
Tour  mantle  uf  rich  degreo 
Purple  pall  aud  cruiuc  fre. 

Jennets  of  Spain  that  be  »o  white 
Trapped  to  thu  ground  wiili  volvct  bright 
Ye  shall  have  harp,  i^awlry,  aud  song, 
And  other  myrthes  you  amoDg ; 


Ye  shall  have  Rumney  and  M  nlm* 
Bo!lt  vytocrass  and  vernage  wine, 
Mouni  rose  and  wine  of  Ureek, 
Both  olgrade  sod  deepioe  oks^ 
Anlioch  and  bastard, 
Pintent  also  and  gainarde ;       '  ^ 
VVino  of  Greek  and  muscadelt, 
Both  dare  priment  and  rochelt,* 
The  red  your  stomach  to  defy, 
And  pots  oi  oaey  set  you  by. 
You  shall  have  venison  yboki.f 
'I'he  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take. 
A  leso  of  grcyboundu  with  you  to  strik% 
And  hart  and  bind  and  other  tyke. 
Ye  shall  be  mt  auch  a  trystt 
1  hat  hart  mod  bind  ■hall  eooM  to  jonr  fis 
Your  disease  to  drive  you  fro, 
I'o  hear  the  bugles  there  yblowe. 
Homewafd  tbna  aball  ye  ride. 
On  hawking  by  the  river's  side. 
With  go5(<i  hawk  and  with  gentle  fiskoOt 
With  eagle-boru,  and  mcrlyon.§ 
When  yon  eome  boae  your  men  anuoig, 
Y'e  shall  have  revel  dance  and  song, 
liittle  children  great  and  small 
HhsiU  sing  as  doth  the  nighuugale. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  even  son^ 
With  tenors  and  trebles  among, 
'1  hieefcoie  of  ropes  of  dotnask  bright 
Poll  of  peeria  they  ahail  be  pight,! 
Your  censers  -!mII  be  of  gold 
Indent  with  aiure  many  a  fold  : 
Your  choir  nor  organ  ttoug  shall  want 
With  counter  note  end  discant. 
The  other  half  on  organs  i>!aying. 
With  young  children  full  fair  singing. 
Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  supper, 
And  sit  in  tents  in  green  arbour. 
With  cloth  of  arras  pight  to  the  ground, 
With  saphires  set  and  diamond. 
The  nightingale  sitting  on  a  thorn 
Shall  sing  you  notes  both  even  and 
An  hunJrid  kn!ghtj»  truly  told, 
bhall  play  with  buwli^i  in  aiieys  cold. 


*  Fairy  Queen,  book  ni.,  canto  5,  st.  31,  33. 
■J-  Before  the  year  1«80,  when  coaches  were 
lltatQsed  in  England,  aa  Percy  observes,  ladies 

rode  chiefly  on  liorsfhark,  cilhrr  single  on  their 
palfreys,  or  double  behind  some  person  on  a 
pillion.    Not  but  in  case  of  a'ickness,  or  bad 
weather,  they  had  horae>Utlcn,  and  even  vehicles  \ 
called  chairs,  sn<)  r  irrs  or  rb»rres.   Mote  on  the  | 
Northamberiand  ilouseboid  iiook.  * 


♦  It  i-  f.  i  lfTii  ^h"if.  the  godd  King  <>f  Hungary 
waa  a  boon  companion,  and  we  will  fancy  that 
it  waa  from  a  very  coounon  and  natural  fwiag, 
ihut  ho  supposed  his  daughter's  inclinations  simi- 
lar to  his  own.  Of  the  formidable  list  of  Wines 
which  he  gives,  some  names  declare  their  growtbi 
Tery  clearly  ;  of  the  ittat,  I  believe,  that  RumiMy 
wine  means  the  wine  from  La  Romance,  a  vine- 
yard of  Burgundy.  Or.  Henderson,  howew, 
suggests  that  it  was  an  Andalusian  growth. 
Malmesyne  wae  a  Greek  wine,  from  Malvagia  ia 
the  Morea,  the  original  seat  of  the  Malmipy 
grape.  Vernage  was  perhaps  a  'i'uscan  vtmt, 
Usey  was  .'\lt<alian  wine.  Hespice  (vin  rspt), 
waa  the  piodooeof  un bruised  grapes, and  BafMid 
was  a  Rwcet  tSpanish  wine, 

]  Baked  meats  were  the  usual  ftiod  of  our  aa- 
cetttors.   Thus,  Chaucer  saya  of  his  Franlwlwii 
(the  modern  country  equirS), 
"  Wiihouiin  bakc-n,ete  never  wss  his  hoo«e.*' 

4  frtalioD.  6  Two  apeciea  bfhawif 

1  Sewed  or  quilted. 
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7o«ir  diwMB  to  drive  away. 

To  sff  t"ir  fisihes  in  pools  piny. 
And  Ihen  walk  io  nrliour  up  ami  down* 
To  see  the  flowem  of  great  renown. 
To  •  draw-bridge  then  shall  ye. 
The  ono  half  of  stone,  ihe  other  of  tree; 
A  barge  shall  meet  you.  tult  rig^ht, 
"With  twenty-four  uars  full  bright. 
With  trurnpete  end  tvilh  clerion. 
Xbfl  freeb  weter  to  row  op  end  domi* 

•         •         •         e  • 

Into  yoor  clumber  they  sh.ill  you  bring 
"^^Mt^^  much  mirth  nml  more  liking. 
Vour  blankets  tihall  be  uf  futilain. 

Your  eheete  eliell  be  of  eletbe  of  Reyne  ;^ 

Your  head  sheet  shall  b«  of  pery  pight,"}* 
With  Jtamouds  set  and  ruby  bright. 
When  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft, 
A  cege  of  fold  ebell  heof  eJoft, 
"With  long  pepper  fair  burning. 
An!  rloves  that  he  sweet  smelling. 
Frankincense  and  ulibanuiu,^ 
That  wheo  yoti  cleep  tbe  teele  mey  eome, 
And  if  ye  no  rest  can  make, 
AU  night  minstrelo  Ibr  yoa  abeU  weke.*' 

In  that  singular  system  of  manners 
which  we  call  chifatrie*  religion  was  a 
chief  influential  principle  of  action  ;  but 
scarcely  leas  consequence  onght  in  truth 
to  be  given  to  nnother  feeling  apparently 
incompatible  with  it  ;  and  if  Vpnti?,  in 
the  Greek  myiholotry,  was  called  the 
universal  cause,  her  empire  seetns  not  to 
have  been  less  extensive  in  days  of 
knighthood.  A  Latin  poet,  of  no  mean 
authority  in  such  aubjecta,  has  described 
lore  as  the  sole  creployroent  of  women's 

*  Rcnnee  in  Britleoy  was  highly  fdmooa  for 

its  manufacture  of  linen. 

-j"  Inl.iid  with  jewels. 

t  A  modern  princem,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says  (8pe- 
eimens  of  tbe  early  English  Poeta^  vol.  {.,  p.  944 \ 
might  poseibty  object  lo  breathe  the  smoke  of 

pepper,  cloves,  nrd  frnnkinconse  durini^  her 
sleep;  but  the  rouduess  of  our  ancestors  fur 
Ihoae,  and  hideed  fiw  perfomee  of  ell  kinds  was 
excessive.  Mr.  Ellis  adds,  that  in  the  farefoing 
description  of  diversions,  the  jj^nod  King  of  Hun- 
gary has  forgotten  one,  which  seems  to  have 
been  as  great  a  favoorite  with  tbe  English  and 
French  as  ever  it  was  with  the  Turkish  ladiejt ; 
this  ifi  the  li;ith.  It  was  considered,  ani!  with 
gnat  reason,  as  the  best  of  all  cosmetics ;  and 
lfr«  Strott  bee  estracled  from  aa  old  M.8.  of 
nognoetications.  written  in  tbe  time  of  Richard 
II.,  a  medirnl  raution,  to  the  women  sq-ninst 
*  going  to  the  bath  /or  beavty*  daring  the  months 
of  March  and  November.  Women  aleooAen 
bslhsd  together  for  purposes  of  con  venation. 
The  reader  knows  that  the  public  baths  were  not 
always  used  ibr  such  heaitbfUl  and  innocent 
purposes. 
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life,  and  of  man>  only  a  part  and  Boe- 
caeio  saya,  that  he  composed  hia  tales 
for  the  solace  of  fair  and  noble  ladiea  in 
love,  who,  confined  within  thetr  OMlaiH 

rholy  chamhpfs,  had  no  oihor  mvupation, 
hnt  pprpf'tiially  lo  revolve  in  iheir  minds 
ihe  saiiie  consumint!  tliousjlits  rendered 
intolerable  by  shame  and  couceaUiieut : 
while  man  might  hunt,  hawk,  fisih,  and 
had  a  thousand  channela  for  his  thoughta. 

Bni  the  sute  of  society  at  Rome  was 
not  simitar  lo  ttiai  in  the  days  of  knight- 
hood, and  though  Boccacio  lived  in  thoss 
;  d  ivs,  he  describes  the  manners  of  com- 
I  mercial  cities  rntlicr  thnn  of  cliivalric 
court:*,  of  fair  Florence  and  not  of  a 
frovviiing  baronial  castle.  The  ideas  of 
God  and  of  love  were  always  blended  in 
the  heart  of  the  true  knight,  and  to  be 
loving  was  as  necessary  aa  to  lie  devont 
Cervantes  expresses  the  feelings  of  chi- 
valry in  the  declaration  of  Don  Qutxolei 
that  "a  kniirht  without  a  mistress  was 
like  a  tree  witl)ont  either  frnit  or  leaves, 
or  a  hody  without  a  sotd."  A  ship 
wiilioiu  a  rudder,  a  horse  wiihotit  a  bri- 
dle, were  other  illustrations  of  the  pre* 
vailing  sentiment,  and  more  ezpressiTO 
of  the  characteristic  of  chivalric  lova. 
which  assigned  snperiority  to  woman, 
which  made  her  the  directress  of  tlie 
thoughts,  and  inspirer  of  the  courage  of 
her  cfioapn  cnvalier.  '*  A  kn'£rht  may 
never  be  of  prowes«",bnt  if  he  be  a  Ijiver,** 
was  the  sentiment  of  Sir  Trixiram,  a 
valiant  peer  of  Arthur,  an«l  it  was  echoed 
by  every  gentle  son  of  chivalry,  f  Not, 

*  **  Vos,  inodo  venando,  luudo  roa  genialo 
coleado 

Ponilis  in  vjHa  tempora  lon^fi  mun 
Aut  fora  vos  retinent,  aut^  uncle  dona  psr 
lestise ; 

Fleetittet  ant  fneno  eolla  ssqnarts  equi. 
Mane  voiucrem  lsqoeo,noncpiscsmdiieitis 

Diiuilur  posito  serior  hora  roero. 
His  mibi  eobmotc,  vel  si  minue  aeritsr  ntar. 
Quod  faciara,  soperest,  pneter  amassb 

nihil. 

Quod  superest,  facio ;  leque,  o  mi  sola 
voluptas. 

Phis  quoque,  qaam  leddi  qood  mibi  pos* 
sit,amo." 

Ovid.  Ep.  Hero  Leandro. 
I  Don  Quixote  affirmed,  that  no  history  ever 
made  mention  of  any  knight  errant  that  was  not 
a  lover;  for  were  any  knight  free  from  the  im- 
pulses of  thnl  generous  passion,  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  a  lawful  knight,  but  a  misbom 
inimdsff,  and  ona  who  was  not  admitlsd  within 
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indeed^  that  every  kniglit  felt  this  strength 
and  parity  of  passion.  Spenser  has  de- 
scribed four  cavalierSi  and  each  repre- 
senta  a  large  clasa. 

**  DmonV  dsUght  wss  sit  for  single  life. 

And  auto  ladie'a  love  would  lend  no  leinire ; 
The  more  was  Claribcll  engaged  rife 
With  fervent  flaines,  and  loved  out  of  measure : 
So  eke  lov'd  Bbndsmoor,  bol  yst  s^  plessore 
WoaM  ebangs  his  liking  and  ^new  leinaDa 
pro»e : 

But  PariJell  of  love  did  make  no  tbreasure, 

Bat  lostcd  after  alt  that  did  him  move : 

80  diverMly  Ihsse  fear  dlqwsed  wwe  to  love."* 

The  true  knight,  be  whose  mint!  wns 
formed  in  the  best  iiioiiUi  of  chivalrio 
principles,  was  a  more  perfect  personifi- 
cation of  love  tban  poeta  and  romaneere 
had  ever  dreanod.  The  fair  object  of 
hia  passion  was  truly  and  amphatically 
the  mistress  of  his  heart.  She  reigned 
there  with  absolute  dominion.    Hia  love 


All  sdoration,  doty,  and  obenranes." 
Oor  old  English  poet,  Goweti  whose 

the  pale  of  knighthood  at  the  door,  hut  leaped 
the  Cenco.  nu<\  stole  in  like  a  thief  and  n  roW»er. 
Vivaiiio.  who  was  talking  with  the  Don,  asserted 
in  oppoaiiion  lo  this  opinion  and  tistement,  thst 
Don  Galaor,  the  brother  of  Amatlis  de  Gaul, 
never  hail  any  mistreM  in  particular  to  rernm- 
mend  himself  to,  and  jet  for  all  that  he  was  not 
the  lew  eateemed.  Don  Quixote,  after  borrow* 
ia^oneof  8sncbo*e  proverbs,  that  one  v  iiNiw 
never  malcea  a  «ummrr,  replied  that  he  knew 
Don  Galaor  was  privately  very  mach  in  lovo; 
and  ss  for  his  paying  his  eddreawp  whsrever  he 
met  with  Iteauty,  this  was  an  effect  of  his  natural 
inclination,  which  he  could  not  easily  rcsfrnin. 
It  was  an  undeniable  truth,  concluded  the  Don, 
that  Galaor  had  a  favonrite  lady  whom  he  had 
erawned  empress  of  bis  will ;  and  to  her  he  fre- 
qupntly  recnmmended  himself  in  private,  for  he 
did  not  a  little  value  himself  upon  his  discretion 
and  seerKy  in  love.  This  deience  of  Oalaor  is 
very  arousing*  and  Vivaldo  snbinitled  to  it.  But 
ho  oiv'ht  to  have  ncMuced  the  opinions  of  that 
mad  knight  and,^erry  talker  of  the  Round  Ta* 
Ue,  6tr  Djnadan,  wbo  marvelled  wbateenld  ail 
Sir  Tristram  end  many  others  of  his  companions, 
that  they  were  always  sighinir  nficr  women. 
*  Why,' said  la  belle  Isaud,  *are  you  a  knight 
and  DO  lover?  you  cannot  hti  called  a  good  knight, 
except  you  make  a  quarrel  for  a  lady.'  *  God 
defend 


soul  was  filled  with  vomaiitae 
and  gallantryt  etje, 


**  in  every  place,  in  every  stead. 
What  so  my  ledy  hath  me  bid. 
With  all  my  heart  obetlient, 
I  have  tiMrelo  been  diligent" 

And  every  gallant  spirit  of  Governs 
days,  the  raiga  of  Edward  III.,  eeid  ef 
his  mistress, 

"  VV'hnt  thing  she  bid  me  do,  I  do, 
And  where  she  bid  me  go,  I  go. 
And  when  she  likes  to  eell,  I  eosM^ 
I  serve,  I  how,  T  look,  I  lowtfl^ 
My  eye  followelh  her  about. 
What  so  she  will,  so  will  L, 
When  abe  would  est,  f  kneel  by. 
And  when  she  atands  then  will  I  stand. 
And  when  she  laketh  her  work  in 
Of  wevying  or  of  embroidrie. 
Then  can  I  net  but  miiee  and  ptia. 
Upon  her  fiogem  long  and  somIL** 


Gower,  in  describinc:  lliekniohi^s  mode 
of  tendance  on  his  mistress,  has  drawn 
a  pleasing  piclure  of  the  domesuc  hie  oi 
chivalry. 

"  Am]  if  she  list  to  riden  out, 
On  pilgrimage,  or  other  stead, 
I  come,  though  I  bo  not  bid, 
And  take  her  in  my  arms  aloft. 
And  set  her  in  her  i<addle  soft. 
And  so  forth  lead  her  by  the  htidle, 
For  that  I  would  not  be  idle. 
And  if  she  list  to  ride  in  cbsTS, 
And  that  I  may  thereof  bewm^ 
Anon,  1  shape  me  to  rsde, 
Kight  even  by  the  chares  aide. 
And  as  I  may,  I  apeak  asMMig, 
And  other  wbUe,  1  aing  a  song.*** 

Thope  qiir)t:ilion3  shows  that  the  ex- 
pression til  ancient  litnes  of  knight.-^  be- 
ing bervatitaof  the  ladies  was  not  a  mere 
figure  of  the  imagination.   The  inalanees 
from  Gower,  however,  which  prove  the 
propriety  of  the  title,  may  not  be  ihoufhl 
excitHively  cliivalric.    A  story  in  Froi«- 
Hart  will  fully  suppl}*  ihe  w;tnt.    A  Hour- 
hon  kniirht,  named  Sir  John  Uonne'nme, 
a  valtaiil  soldier,  gracious  and  amorous, 
was  once  at  Montferrand,  in  Auvergne, 
sporting  among  the  UiHea  and  damssis 
of  the  town.    While  commending  hii 
chivalry,  they  urged  him  to  under- 


letena  me!'  replied  Dynadan,  *  f >r  tfir  joy  of  juj^^  sfl  enterprise  against  the  English 
love  ia  so  short,  and  the  sorrow  thereof  aud  what 


Cometh  thereof  endnrelh  ao  long.*' 

Morte  d*Arthnr,  lib.  i. 


e*  56. 


Fairy  Queeo,  book  Iv^  eanto  9,  st  tl.       |  p.  103,  dtc 


and  ahe  who,  is  his  lady-love  was  ralg 
*  Oowor*s  ConiesBio  Amantis,  book 
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of  his  actions,  toltl  him  that  siie  would 
fiiin  m  an  Eoglishnian,  for  she  tiad 
bMrd  maeh  of  iheTaliancy  of  the  knightt 

of  Eugland.  Bonoelance  replied,  "  thai 
if  i(  ahoaldjever  be  his  good  fortune  to 
tnke  one,  he  would  hr'w.rr  him  inlo  her 
presence."  Soon  af  ici  \(.'ards  lie  was 
able  to  perform  his  word.  He  look  lo 
MonUerratid  some  English  prisoners, 
and  addretainiif  her  who  fancied  the  wish 
of  seeing  an  Englishman,  he  aaid  that 
for  her  love  he  had  brought  them  to  the 
town.*'  T tie  ladies  and  damsels  laughed, 
and  tunned  ihe  matter  to  a  grp;(t  >^porl. 
They  thanked  him  for  his  rf)urit^sy,  and 
enterlained  him  ritjhl  sui-eilv  iluriiig  his 
three  days  abode  at  Moniierraud.* 

The  knight,  whose  heart  was  waroMd 
with  the  true  light  of  chivalry,  never 
wished  that  the  dominion  of  his  mistress 
'should  be  Itss  than  absolute,  and  the 
confession  of  her  perfert  viritie,  which 
this  feeling  implied,  made  lum  preserve 
hij>  own  faith  pure  anti  without  a  slain. 
Isove  was  as  marked  a  feature  iu  tiie 
cbivalric  cha  meter  as  valour ;  and,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  he  who  understood 
how  to  bresk  s  lance,  and  did  nut  under- 
ataoil  how  to  win  a  ladv,  was  but  half  a 
man.  lie  fought  to  gain  her  smile?,  for 
love  in  l)r:ne  and  gentle  knit'liis  kindled 
aspirations  for  liirrh  desert  ami  honour. 
*'  Oil  !  that  ray  lady  saw  me,"  was  the 
exetamatloii  of  a  knight  in  the  pride  of 
successful  valour  as  he  mounted  the 


Lufltimcr*  Ufed  never  in  land, 
Hentlly  sheteke  me  bj  th« 
And  soon  that  gonUs  crasiara 

Al  unlaccf)  rnirip  r^rmurp 

Inlu  a  chuuibcr  shs  luc  led, 

And  with  a  maDlla  the  me  eled; 

It  uas  a  purper  fair  and  &a§. 

And  ihe  pane  or  rich  ermine; 

A I  the  folk  war  went  u»  fra, 

And  there  was  nous  than  both  wa  twa {  « 

She  served  idc  lu-ndcly  to  bend, 

Her  manners  might  no  man  amend; 

Of  tang  she  was  true  and  reoable, 

A  11(1  uf  her  Minblant  aolt  and  atabila. 

Fulifaiii  I  would,  if  that  I  might, 

Have  wonedf  with  that  swret  wight 

And  when  we  sold  go  to  aopcre 

'i'hal  lady  with  a  lutrorn  chert, 

Led  roe  down  into  tlit-  liall,  • 

That  war  we  served  wete  at  all."| 

A  soldier  of  chivalry  would  go  to  bat* 

tie,  proud  oT  the  title,  a  pursuivant  of 

love§  and  in  the  contests  of  chivalric 
skill,  which,  like  the  battles  of  Homer's 
heroi  s,  (jave  brilliancy  and  5plr?uiour  to 
war,  a  knight  challenged  anoiiier  lo  joust 
with  a  lance  for  love  of  the  ladies  ;  and 
he  commended  himself  to  the  mistrass  of 
his  heart  for  protection  and  assistance. 
In  his  mind  woman  was  a  being  of  mya* 
tic  power  ;  in  the  forests  of  Germany 
her  voice  had  been  listened  lo  like  that 
of  the  spirit  of  the  wood?,  melndions, 
solemn,  and  oracular  ;  and  when  chivalry 
was  formed  into  a  system,  the  same  idea 
of  something  supernaturally  powerful  in 
her  character  threw  a  shadowy  and  serious 


eity*s  wall,  and  with  Ins  good  t^word  was  |  interest  over  softer  feelings,  and  ^he  was 


proving  the  worth  of  his  chivalry.!  He 
wore  her  colours,  and  the  favour  of  his 
Udy  bright  was  the  chief  ornament  of 
his  harness.  She  judged  the  prizu  ui 
the  tournament,  assisted  him  to  arm,  and 
waa  the  firat  and  the  most  joyous  to  Jiail 
his  return  from  the  perila  of  war. 

**  A  dsmisel  cams  unto  m«. 
The  Memlient  that  aw  1  m,  

"^"Froissart,  vol.  ii  rcTTlTand  118^  — 
f  Eesais  HiJlor.  sur  Paris,  by  St.  Foix,  vol.  iii., 
p.  263,  cited  by  Slrutt.  Sports  and  Pastimes,  &c 
^'Ash  happened,  Vir  Palomydis  looked  up  to- 
ward? her  (la  IjcMc  IsaiiJ)  where  nho  lay  in  the 
wiudow,  and  he  espted  how  she  laughed,  and 
therewith  he  tool^  such  a  rejoicing  that  he  smote 
down  what  with  his  spear  and  with  his  KworJ 
a!)  thnt  rvcr  be  met,  for  through  the  sight  of  her 
he  waa  so  enamuured  of  her  lo^e,  that  he  seemed 
at  that  tmie,  that  bad  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 
LaaoMlot  been  both  against  him,  thev  would 
have  won  no  worship  of  iiiiii.''—Morto  d  Artbar, 
haok     c.  70» 


revered  as  well  as  loved.  While  this 
devolediR";'--  of  ponl  to  womaiTs  charms 
appeared  in  lii^  general  iiitt  rconrse  with 
the  sex,  in  a  drniP.inor  oi  humajre,  in  a 
gruve  and  stait^ly  poluencbs,  hii  lady- 
love he  regarded  with  religious  eon* 
staney.  Fickleness  would  have  been  a 
species  of  impiety,  for  she  was  not  a  toy 
that  he  played  with,  but  a  divinity  whom 
he  worsliippoil.  'I'his  adoration  of  her 
sustained  hirn  through  all  the  perils  that 
lay  before  his  reaching  his  heart's  de- 
sire ;  and  loyally  (a  word  that  has  lost 
its  pristine  and  noble  weaning)  was  the 

*  TfOvelier.  t  Lived. 

i  HixTianco  of  Twaino  and  Gawin. 

I'rni -snrt,  c.  219.  Le  duc  do  Lancaslra 
avait  de  son  heritage  en  Chaoipaigno :  c'cstassa- 
voir  Qo  chastel  entroTroyeet  Chalons,  qui  s'ap- 
pelait  Besafort,  et  duqoel  un  escoyer  Anglaia 
(qui  m  nomaoit  lo  poaisoivant  d'amour)  sstait 
capitaiae." 
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choicest  quality  in  the  chatacter  of  the 
pnox  che?alier. 

It  was  supported,  loo,  by  the  state  of 
the  world  he  lived  in.  He  fought  the 
battles  of  iiis  coutitry  anci  liis  churjli,  and 
he  travelled  lo  foreign  lamls  as  a  pil(:;rim, 
or  a  crusader,  for  such  were  ilie  calJs  ol 
his  ciiivalry.  To  be  tiie  tift»t  in  ihe  charge 
aod  the  Ust  in  the  retreat  was  the  counsel 
which  ooe  knight  gave  lo  another,  on 
being  asked  the  surest  means  of  winning 
e  ladyfair.  Love  was  the  crowning 
grace,  the  guerdon  of  his  toils,  niul  iis 
gentle  influence  aided  liun  in  diischarging 
the  duues  of  his  gallant  and  solemn  j)ro- 


the  unceasing  eflforl  of  the  good  Lord 
James.  It  was  often  lost  and  won  $  for 
if  the  vigilance  of  the  English  garriaot 
relaxed  fur  a  moment,  the  Scot8»  wbo 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  ever 
on  the  watch,  aided  tfieir  feudal  lord  in 
regaining  ihe  fortress,  which,  however, 
he  couiiJ  not  inaintHiii  Ions'  a£[aiii8t  the 
numerous  ciiivalry  of  England.  Tiie  pos- 
sesftion  of  this  eastte  seemed  to  be  held  b^ 
so  perilous  a  lenore,  that  it  excited  the 
noblest  a.^piralions  for  fame  in  the  breasts 
of  the  English;  and  a  fair  maiden,  per- 
plexed by  the  number  of  knights  who 
were   in  suit  of  lier,  vowed  ^^he  would 


fpssion.  The  lady  babcUa,  daughter  of  j  be&low  her  hand  upon  him  who  preserved 
the  Earl  of  JuUyers,  loved  the  lord  Bus-  the  adventurous  or  hazardous  castle  of 


taee  Damberticourt  for  the  great  nobleness 
of  arms  that  she  had  heard  reported  of 
htm;  and  her  messengers  often  carried  to 
him  letters  of  love;  whereby  her  noble 
paramour  was  the  more  h-inly  in  his  deeds 
of  arms.*    *'  I  >!iii)uld  luive  loved  liiin 


Douglas  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Sir  John 
Walton  boldly  and  gladly  undertook  the 

emprise,  and  right  gallantly  he  held  poe* 
session  of  the  fortress  for  some  months. 
At  length  he  was  slain  in  a  sally  which 
Douiilas  provoked  htm  lo  nuke.    On  his 


better  dead  ilian  aiive,'*  another  damsel  1  person  was  found  a  letter  which  lie  liad 
exclaimed,  on  hearing  that  her  knight  i  lately  received  from  his  lady-love,  com* 
had  survived  his  honour.  |  mending  his  noble  chevisanee,  declaring 

No  wonder  that  in  tliose  ages  of  vio-  j  that  her  heart  was  now  his,  and  praying 
lenee  bravery  was  the  manly  qaaliiy,  him  to  return  to  her  forthwith,  without 
dear,  above  all  other?,  in  woman*?  eyes,  ^exposing  himself  to  further  peril.  The 
Its  possession  atoned  lor  want  of  every  !  trand  Lord  James  of  Douglus  grieved  when 
persona)  grace  ;  and  the  damsel  who,  on   he  reail  thi^  U-iler,  and  ii  was  generous 


being  reproached  for  loving  an  ugly  man, 
replied .  ''he  is  so  valiant  I  have  never 
looked  in  his  face,'*  apidogtzed  for  her 
passion  in  a  manner  that  every  woman  of 
her  time  could  sympathise  with.  As 
proficiency  in  chivalnc  exercises  wa«  the 
only  distinction  of  the  ajre,  it  would  have 
been  contrary  to  its  spirit  and  laws  for  a 
jfcntle  maiden  to  have  loved  any  oliicr 
Utaa  a  knight  who  had  achieved  high 
deeds  of  arms.  The  advancement  of  his 
fame  was,  therefore  among  the  dearest 


and  gailaiiL  ol  litiu  lo  lament  that  a  brother 
knight  should  be  slain  when  his  fairest 
hopes  of  happiness  seemed  on  the  point  of 
bein*,'  re  iliaed.* 

'i'lie  loves  of  chivalric  times  must  often 
have  been  shaded  with  ^loom,  and  so  con- 
vulsed was  the  '-t  ile  of  Enro[)e,  so  distant 
were  its  parts  olteu  thrown  from  each 
other,  thai  the  course  of  true  love  seldom 
ran  smoothly,  and  affianced  knighta  and 
damsels  more  frequendy  breathed  the 
wish  of  annihilating  time  and  space  thsn- 


wishes  of  her  heart,  and  she  fanned  ]  is  necessary  in  the  happier  mi>notony  of 
his  love  of  noble  enterprise  in  order  t«» 
speed  the  hour  of  their  union.  The  poets 
and  romance-writers  of  the  d:iys  of  chi- 
valry be  ir  ample  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  to  the 
perils  which  brave  men  underwent  to 
gain  fair  ladies'  smiles  ;  but  all  their  tales 
must  yield  in  pathos  to  the  following 
simple  historical  fact  r  —  \\\\eu  tlie  Scots 
were  endeavouring  lo  throw  oil  the  yoke 
which  Edward  I.  had  imposed  on  ihcai, 
ihe  recovery  of  the  castle  t>f  Douglas  was 


*  Froiisart,  Uv.  L,  c.  1^7. 


modern  limes.  In  almost  every  case  of  at- 
tachment absence  was  unavoidable,  and 
constancy,  therefore,  became  a  necessary 
virtue  of  love  in  chivalry. 

"  Voung  kuight  whatever,  thou  doit  anas 
profew, 

And  through  long  labours  huntest  aftsrfiUBS, 
Bctvare  of  fraud,  beware  6cklene«s, 

15  ir'i  nr'j^  T^rucc,  book  vi.  Hume's  (of 
GoUitctuUj  iliiitor/  of  the  House  of  DouglM, 
p.  S9,  &e. 

The  description  of  the  gaod  Lord  Jamet  ^ 
Douglas,  ia  Barbooi'a  Braes,  is  not  aaiaunit' 
iug. 
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In  «hoie«;  ftocl  cliiiige,of  tby  <letr  IotoA 

dame  ; 

Lent  thou  of  her  lielieve  too  Ughllj  blarae, 
And  rash  misweening  do  ihj  heart  remove 
F«r  viito  knigbt  there  is  no  greater  shame 
Th«B  lightneie  and  tneonataiiejr  in  loveb"* 

His  niislress  was  ever  present  lo  his 
imagination,  and  he  felt  thare  would  be  a 
wiineaa  to  hia  disloyaliiy.  Even  if  he 
could  dismiaa  her  picture  from  hia  mind, 
his  o«rn  aense  of  [lonour  preserved  his 
virtue,  and  the  roply  of  a  knij^^ht  lo  a  beau- 
lifiil  lempiress,  lh;ii  ih()iin;!i  his sovereirrn- 
lady  iiii<;lit  iipvcr  know  of  his  conduct, 
vet  his  iieart,  which  was  cunstantly  near 
ner,eoald  nol  be  ignorant,  waa  conceived 
in  the  purest  apirii  of  chivalry. 

The  troubadoura,  who  were  the  teach- 
ers  of  the  art  of  love,  refined  upon  this 
respeclful  passion  of  the  knigluin  a  very 
amusing'  manner.  They  were  wont  lo 
affirm,  thai  Uimiiih  a  kni<ihl  saw  cause  for 
jealousy,  yd  U  iiis  lady-love  were  lo  deny 
the  cireumalancea,  he  waa  to  reply  that  he 
waa  convinced  of  the  verity  of  her  aaaer- 
tiooa  ;  but  he  really  did  believe  he  had 
witnessed  such  and  such  matters.! 

*•  In  Ti<!:irjr  was  he  gome  (K'nl  gray, 
And  had  black  heir,  a*  I  heart!  «ay. 
But  then  he  waa  of  Ilmbe  welt  made. 
Wit!)  Iioni  .1  q^reat  and  shnutdera  braid* 
His  l)  )(iy  wt  ll  m.i(1p  anil  Iciuit', 
As  Ihcj  that  saw  biin  said  to  me. 
When  he  was  bly  tb  be  was  lovely 
And  meek  and  sweet  in  company. 
But  who  in  battle  might  him  tea 
Another  countenance  had  he. 
And  in  hia  apeeeh  he  lisp  soma  deal, 
Bnt  that  eat  him  right  wonder  well.** 

The  Bruce,  p.  13. 

*  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  l>ook  i.,  canto 4,  at  L 

f       **  li  »e  la  us  fa  getos 
K  oa  en  dona  razo, 
E  us  ditz  c'snrre  no  fo 
De  so  qur  (IlIs  hiiellis  vU, 
Diguatz  Don.  V.n  my  fix 
Que  vos  diaetz  vertat, 
M  aa  yea  vaj  aimial.*' 

The  name  of  the  gentleman  who  thaa  con- 

sentc*!  to  dr-<trust  the  evidence  of  his  scnprs  wa"! 
Anianicu  dcs  fclscas,  a  favourite  troubadour  in 
Spain  durinjf  the  thirteeolb  eentory.  One  of 
iho  statutes"  in  the  Court  of  Lore  i«,  according 
t )  Chaucer'a  report  of  it,  preUy  much  in  the  same 

strain  : 

But  think  that  she,  so  bounteous  and  fair, 
Could  not  be  falao,  imagino  thiaalgate. 
And  think  that  tongues  wicked  wooM  her 

appair, 

Slandering  her  name,  and  worshipful  estate, 
And  lovaia  Inia  to  settin  at  dabata^ 
7 


I  Chivalrtc  love  had,  indeed,  tta  abaniw 
dities  as  well  ae  ita  impieties.  It  was  a 
pIc  jssinfT  caricature  of  chivalry,  when  the 

knifrht  of  La  Mancha  slationcd  liim«rir in 
ihe  middle  of  a  hij^h  road,  and  calling  to 
the  merchants  of  To! p«!n,  wlio  were  bound 
to  the  silk  fairs  at  Murcia,  forbsid  them  to 
pass,  unleaa  they  acknowledged  that  there 
waa  not  in  the  universe  a  more  beauttfnl 
damsel  than  the  empress  of  La  Mancha, 
the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Tobosu.  For 
the  knii'!its  of  cliivalrv  were  not  fntisfied 
to  liglii  in  defence  of  the  ladies,  and 
lo  joust  in  their  honour,  but  from  the  ex- 
travagancy of  their  love,  each  knight 
maintained,  at  the  point  of  hia  lance,  that  / 
hia  mistress  aurpasaed  all  other  ladiea  in  * 
beauty.*    The  knight  Jehan  de  Saintr^ 
(whose  education  in  chivalry  has  been 
already  described  by  jne)  vowed  to  vvear 
a  helmet  of  a  particular  shape,  and  i  ) 
visit,  duriiis^  three  years,  the  eourls  of 
Europe,  maintaining  against  all  iheir  chi- 
And  though  thou  aeeat  a  fault,  right  at  thina 
•yc. 

Eacttse  it  blith,  and  glo^^i  it  prettily.'* 

ChaucerX  Drr^'ti  odiU  fot.  6G3. 
^  Mr.  Skoltowe,  in  hia  iSaaaya  on  Shakapeare 

(essays  which  have  done  more  for  the  right 
underst.iruHna;  of  the  grrnt  dramati<;t  ttian  all 
the  works  of  hU  commentators  from  'i'heobald 
to  Malone),  observes  thai,  in  the  play  of  Troiloa 
and  (*ressida.  a  eoartly  ktiii^ht  of  chivalry  is  often 
seen  under  the  name  of  a  Trojan  hero.  The 
following  challenge  of  Hector  is  conceived  and 
eieoted  in  the  trae  chivalrtc  spirit. 

■*  Kings,  princes.  lorda, 
If  ihorf  ho  fine,  ninon^  tlio  Hiir'st  of  (irepre, 
That  hold<)  hitt  honour  higher  than  hia  ease; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  be  feara  bis 
peril  ; 

That  knows  his  valour,  and  knowa  not  bla 
fear ; 

That  loves  hia  roistreaa  more  than  in  con- 

fV'saion, 

(With  triinnt  vows  to  hr r  own  lips  he  lovo-j.) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  arms  than  hers,  —  to  himdiia  ehal* 
lenge. 

Hector,  in  view  of  Trojins  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  m<ikc  it  good,  or  do  his  beat  to  do  iU 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiaer,  fairer,  truer. 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 
An. I  win  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Midway  between  yon  tents  and  walls  of 
Troy, 

To  rouHc  a  Grecian  th^t  is  true  in  tove: 
If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 
If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires. 
The  Grecian  damea  are  san*bam*d,  and  not 

worth 

TheapUntcr  nf  a  lanre.'* 

Truiiua  and  Creaaida,  act  i ,  ic  3. 
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valry,  the  betuty  of  hi<  mistress.  Four 
knights  and  five  squires,  who  had  made 

a  siniil  ir  v<»\v.  were  his  comjVinioT^s.  At 
a  iciii  11  iiiii  iu  held  bv  the  emj»eror  ul  Ger- 
many, itie  nuhlt;  uiulerlakiM£r  was  held  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  emblems  uf  the 
emprise  were  unchained  from  the  lefi 
sboalder  of  the  gallant  knights  and 
sqnires.*  Indeed*  where?er  a  knight 
went,  to  court  or  to  camp,  Ko  asj^ertcd  the 
superiority  of  his  lady  and  his  luvp.  hut 
he  hurled  his  defiances  not  agHiosi  simple 
njurcliaiiis,  as  our  right  worshipful  kni«:ht 
Don  Quixote  did,  but  agaiust  persons,  oi 
his  9wn  rank,  who  were  in  amours  as 
well  as  himself.  Instances  of  this  chival- 
ric  disposition  occur  frequently  in  chi-  j 
valrir  history  :  but  Cervantes  caricatured 
the  romances,  and  not  the  sober  ehroiiirles 
of  chivalry,  when  in  reply  to  the  luiliiral 


before  large  fires.  When  winter  rnme 
they  affected  to  be  burning  with  the  fires 
of  love,  and  a  dress  of  the  sHtrhtesi  texture 
wrapt  their  limbs,  'i'his  socieiy  did  not 
endure  long,  nor  was  its  e]i;ample  per* 
nicioos*  A  few  enthusiasts  perished,  and 
reason  then  resumed  her  empire.* 

The  knight  was  as  zealous  in  the 
gentle  as  in  the  more  solemn  affections 
of  the  soul.  He  l)elicvctl  tfial  both  God 
and  love  haled  hard  and  hypoeriiical 
hearts.  In  a  boldpr  strain  of  irreverence 
he  ihoiighl  that  both  God  and  love  could 
be  softened  by  prayer,  and  that  he  who 
served  both  with  fidelity  would  secure  to 
himself  happiness  in  this  life  and  the  joys 
of  Paradise  hereafter.  On  other  occasioilS 
the  {jallant  spirit  of  rliivrdrv  spoke  more 
rationally.  Love,  according  to  one  re- 
nowned knight,  is  the  chaste  union  of 


inquiry  of  one  ol  tije  meruhaals  regarding  I  iwo  hearts,  which,  attached  by  virtue 
the  beauty  of  the  lady,  he  made  his  hero  '  - 

exclaim,  **  Had  I  once  shown  you  that 
beauty,  what  wonder  would  it  be  to  ac- 
knowledge so  notorious  a  truth  ?  the  ira- 
portnnce  of  the  thini;  lies  in  ohiiging  you 
to  believe  it,  confess  it,  affirm  it,  swear  it, 
and  niainiain  it,  without  seeing  her." 
But  ilie  display  of  chivalric  bravery  in 
avowal  of  woman's  beauty  proceeded 
from  so  noble  a  feeling,  that  it  must 
not  be  censured  or  satirised  too  severely, 
for 

"  Who  IS  the  ovvnrr  of  n  trcagun 
Above  all  value,  l»ut  without  otlrnce. 
May  glory  in  the  glad  poKsessiun  of  it 


As  history,  however,  should  be  a  record. 


live  for 'the  promotion  of  happiness, 
having  only  one  soul  and  one  will  i^ 
common. 

«  Lie^e  lady  mine !  (Gra^Un  thus  returned,) 
With  lov^strigbt  first  this  bovom  ne*cr  hath 
hiim'd. 

Love'a  8ovcrfi«yn  Inrp.mystprious  nnti  rcfinwl, 
I«  the  pure  contlurnce  of  iniinortal  miod; 
Chaete  union  of  two  hearts  fay  virtiw  wtooghi, 
Whm  «aeb  •eenu  either  ia  woid,  dad,  sad 

Each  singi^r  to  itself  do  more  reawtiu. 
But  one  will  guid«i^  one  coouaon  soal  sa»- 


So  prevail  in?  was  amatory  enthusiasm, 
that  not  only  did  poels  fancy  themselves 
inspired  by  love,  but  learned  clerks  were 


and  not  a  panegy  rie,  I  proceed  to  observe,  j,,,  Bohjects,  and  in  spite  of  its  supposed 


that  tlie  most  marked  display  of  the  ex- 
lravagaiu  i<  «  of  our  kniirhts  took  plaeein 
the  cotitis  of  love;  hut  as  I  have  dilait  tl 
on  that  topic  in  another  work,  I  am  pre- 
cluded of  treating  the  subject  liere,  and  it 
is  the  tritesi  of  all  the  subjects  of  chival- 
ry. Equally  ridiculous  among  the  ama- 
tory phrenzies  of  the  middle  ages  was  the 
socielv  of  the  peniteni"  of  lovr*.  formrd 
by  some  ladies  and  trcnlh  'nr:;  m  Pd  ( 
at  the  beginning  of  ilie  lourteentii  reninry. 
They  opposed  themselves  to  nature  in 
every  thing,  on  the  principle  that  love  can 
eflect  the  strangest  metamorphoses.  Du* 
ring  the  hottest  months  of  summer,  they 
covered  themselves  with  mantles  lined 
with  fur,  and  in  their  houses  they  sat 

*  Crobiqna  4e  8ainti€,  vpL  ill.,  c*  ttft. 


divinity  some  natural  satire  fell  upon  the 
scholar  who  yielded  to  its  fasctnaiioo. 
In  Gower*s  Confe«sio  Aninntis,  the 
omnipotence  of  love  is  sink iiiglv  dis- 
played ;  for  besides  those  wiiom  wc 
might  espect  to  see  at  the  feel  of  the 
goddess,  we  are  presented  with  Plito 
and  Socrates,  and  even  him  who  was  the 
ohject  of  veneration  bordering  on  idolatiy 
in  the  ages  which  we  in  courtesy  looar* 
se|vp«?  eall  dark.  Oower,  the  nonl 
Uower,  says  with  some  humour. 


*  This  iocictjr  of  the  penitents  of  hon 
menlionci!  hy  Uie  Chevalier  of  the  Towpr,  wbo« 
book  I  have  Sii  often  quoieU  ui  illustration  of  tb« 
cbtvftlrie  cbifsctsr. 

tTbsLaiefairGni^lvi. 
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"Imm  there  Arklotlt  tiM, 

Whom  that  the  queea  of  Greeeo  abo 
Mttib  bdUleU,  thmt  in  tbiike  time 
8h«  msde  him  sucb  a  syllogimt 
Thftt  Im  Ibrgot  «U  hk  logike.** 

The  storjr  whereon  thie  eeiitence  was 
iboiMled  was  amonif  the  most  popnUr  of 
the  times.   The  delights  of  love  had 

made  Alexander  paune  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  His  hf>st  of  knighls  and 
barons  were  discoiitpnlcd  at  ihe  chjinje, 
and  Aristotle,  as  the  luior  and  guardian 
of  his  yoathftii  course,  endeavoured  it> 
roose  anew  the  spirit  of  the  hero.  The 
prince  attempted  no  lengthened  reply  to 
Ibis  appeal  to  his  ehivalrj  ; 

"  Sighing,  aloiM  be  crisd,  as  inlj  idavM, 

thaae  men,  nnlweiBiy  lutTe  never 


of  gathering  a  branch  of  a  myrtle-tree, 
and  winding  it  round  her  forehead. 

When  her  confidence  in  her  beauty  as- 
sured her  thai  Arisioile  was  mad  for  her 
love,  siie  bioie  underneath  the  casement, 
and,  til  a  voice  ciiecked  by  sighs,  ^he 
sang  that  love  detained  ber  tliere.  Aris- 
totle drank  the  delieious  souodst  and 
gazing  again,  her  charms  appeared  more 
reripiendeni  than  before*  Reason  faintly 
whisperfii  that  he  was  not  born  to  be 
loved,  and  llml  hjs  hair  was  now  white 
wiUi  ai^'o,  his  fitreht-ad  wrinkled  with 
tiludy ;  but  pas:>ton  aiid  vauiiy  drove 
away  these  faint  remonstrances,  and 
Aristotle  was  a  sage  no  more.  The 
damsel  careicsf^ly  passed  bis  window* 
and  in  the  delirinm  of  his  love  he  caught 
the  lloalinjr  folds  ot"  her  robe.  She  af- 
The  j^rave  saws  of  liie  sao^e  took  root,   fected  an'^er,  and  he  avowed  his  passion. 


however,  in  Alexander's  [learl,  and  he 
absented  himself  from  his  niislrei^s.  Site 
wailed  her  fate  for  some  time  in  solitude, 
but  at  length  assured  that  it  was  not  the 

mere  capriciousness  of  passion  which 
kept  hiui  from  her,  she  forced  hprself 
into  the  presence  of  her  lord.  Her  beauty 
siuiled  a  way  all  dreams  of  glory  from  his 
mind,  and  in  the  fondness  of  hin  love  he 
accused  Aristotle  of  breaking  in  upon  iiis 
joy.  .But  the  dominion  of  his  pa&sion 
was  ohly  momentary,  and  recovering  the 
martial  tone  of  his  soul,  he  declared  the 
sad  necessity  of  their  parting.  She  then 
requested  a  brief  delav,  promising  to 
convince  the  king  that  his  tutor's  counsel 
derived  no  additional  recommendation 
from  his  practice,  fur  that  he  stood  in 
need  of  as  mnch  instruction  as  Alexander 
himself.  Accordingly,  when  the  first 
appearance  of  the  next  morning,  the 
damsel  repaired  to  the  lawn  before  the 
chamber  where  Aristotle  lav.  As  ^he 
approached  the  casement,  .slie  broke  the 
sliiiaess  of  the  air  by  chanting  a  love  dit- 
ty, and  the  sweetness  of  her  wild  notes 
charmed  the  philosopher  from  his  stu- 
dious page.     He  softly  stole  to  the 


She  listened  to  his  conl'et;sion  with  a 
surpribe  of  manner  that  faiuied  his  ilame, 

and  she  answ.ered  him  liy  complaining 
of  the  late  coldness  of  Alexaodeh  The 

greybeard,  not  Gaiint;^  for  a  return  of  love, 
^o  that  she  accepted  his  huit,  p/'omised 
to  brinjj  his  pupil  to  lier  feet,  if  she  would 
hut  confer  some  sij»n  of  favour  upon  him- 
self. She  feigned  an  inieniion  of  com- 
pliance, but  declared  tliai,  before  she 
yielded,  she  must  be  indulged  in  a  foolish 
>whim  which  long  had  distracted  her 
fancy.  Aristotle  then  renewed  his  pro* 
fessions  of  devoted  love,  and  she  in  sen- 
tences, broken  liy  exclamations  of  ap- 
parent shame  at  jjcr  folly,  vowed  that 
she  was  dying  to  mount  aitd  ride  upon 
the  back  of  a  wise  man.  He  was  now 
so  passionately  in  love,  that  the  fancies 
of  his  mistress  appeared  divinest  wisdom 
(o  his  mind,  and  he  immediately  threw 
himself  along  the  ground  in  a  crawling 
attitude.  She  sealetl  herself  in  a  gor- 
f^'cous  saddle  which  she  |)laced  on  his 
back,  and,  throwing  a  rein  round  his 
neck,  she  urged  him  to  proceed.  In  a 
few  moments  they  reached  the  terrace 
under  the  royal  apartments,  and  the  king 


window,  and  beheld  a  form  far  fairer  beheld  the  singular  spectacle*  A  peal  of 
than  any  ima<»e  of  truth  which  bis  fancy}  laughter  from  the  windows  awoke  the 


had  just  previously  been  conccivin;? 
Her  face  was  not  shrouded  by  vail  or 
wimple,  her  long  flaxen  tresses  strayed 
negligently  down  her  neck,  and  her  dress, 
like  drapery  on  an  ancient  statue,  dis- 
played the  beauty  of  a  well-turned  limb. 
She  loitered  about  the  plsoe  on  pretence 


phil(»?opher  to  a  ^vw^e  of  his  slate,  and 
when  lie  saw  his  he  owned  that 

youth  might  well  yieid  to  love,  as  it  liad 
power  to  break  even  the  frost  of  age. 

Sileh  was  the  lay  of  Aristotle  which 
the  M'andering  minstrel  chanted  in  the 
baronial  hail,  and  the  damsei  in  her  lady's 
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bower,  and  the  pleasingf  moral  of  the 
fable  WAS  not  more  sincerely  echoed  by 
the  siiuuis  of  the  gallant  knightD  &nii 
squires  than  by  the  bruken  sighs  of 
beauty. 

Mark  ye.  who  hear  ma,  thai  na  blamaful 

shade 

Be  thrown  heneefbrth  on  irallani  or  on  maid. 

For  hore.  by  crnve  example  lausht.  we  find 
That  mighty  love  is  master  of  miinkinil. 
Love  coni^uors  all,  and  love  sbuil  conquer 
atill, 

Laat  tbe  round  world  how  long  aoa'ar  it 
wUI."* 

It  i«  singular  ta  observe  that  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south,  in  Germany  and 
in  Lniiguedoc,  the  love  of  the  cavalier 
bore  the  same  character,  the  same  blend- 

in«j^  of  trndf^r  'irul  drvotional  feelings. 
The  troiiI)aih)ur  Iniriied  iaj)crs,  and  rnused 
inasisf-s  li)  he  siiiil  for  the  8ucce?j»  of  his 
luve,  and  when  the  fervour  of  his  pas:«ion 
for  his  mistress  was  crossed  by  religious 
awe»  he  declared  that  the  part  of  his 
heart  w^tich  God  held  was  still  under  the 
superior  dominion  oF  his  lady-love. 
The  German  knit^ht  wrole  poein«  to  the 
honour  of  the  Vir<nn  Marv  and  the  darn- 
sel  of  his  heart,  and  it  is  not  alwiiyscai^y 
to  di9iinguii»h  to  which  of  these  persons 
his  vows  are  atkiressed.t   He  adored 


tbe  shadow,  nay,  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  his  mistress,  and  declared  that 

tiotliing  could  induce  him  to  violate  his 
vow  of  fidelitv.  npre,  however,  the 
resemblance  ceases,  fur  the  kni^hls  of 
France,  England,  and  Spain  wrre  not 
more  highly  distinguished  fur  chivairic 
courieay,  than  the  Germans  were  re- 
markable for  ferocity  and  savageneta.! 
Oiu-o,  and  once  only,  were  their  couria 
of  love  in  Germany.  They  were  esta-; 
hiisliod  bv  Frederic  Barburossa,  and  Uiey  j 
did  not  long  survive  their  founder. 

Chivairic  love  look  delight  in  recon- 
ciling aud  joining  the  opposites  of  the 
world.J  It  was  no  cold  and  caleulatlng 
principle ;  it  abrogated  the  diati notions  of 
wealth  and  rank,  and  many  a  knijrht, 

♦  Way's  Fabliaux,  vol.  ii,,  p.  1 70.    The  morai 
of  the  Lay  of  Ari«totle  bringa  10  mind  Voltaire's 
two  celslTiili  (I  lines  under  a  statue  of  Cn[)id;— • 
*'  Qui  que  tu  «oi»,  tu  vois  ton  tnailre* 
II  1*est,  le  fat,  on  k  doit  €tw," 
f  Tllnstnitionaof Korthcra  AntiqniUaa,iN8,&ew 

i         p.  41. 

^  Lai  of  ihc  (Jttnonc«ses  and  the  Uraj^  ^uoa.  | 


who;;!?  whole  fortune  lay  in  his  prowc  ?s, 
gamed  the  hand  of  high-born  br :!ii:v. 
*»  How  can  I  hope,"  observed  a  younf 
candidate  for  chivalry  to  a  lady  of  bigil 
estate,  how  can  I  hope  to  find  a  damsel 
of  noble  birth,  who  will  retorn  the  afiee- 
tion  of  a  knight  that,  ungraced  by  rank, 
has  only  his  pfood  sword  to  trust  to  ?" — 
"  And  why  sli<»uld  you  not  fnul  her?" 
replied  the  lady  ;  "  are  you  not  gently 
born  ?  are  you  not  a  handsome  youth  I 
have  you  not  eyes  to  gaze  on  her,  ears 
to  hear  her,  feet  to  move  at  her  will, 
body  and  heart  to  accomplish  loyally  her 
eoromandal  and,  possessed  of  these 
qualities,  can  yon  doubt  to  adventure 
yourself  in  the  service  of  a  lady,  how 
ever  exalted  her  rank 

A  t<quire  of  low  degree  often  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  a  king's  daughter : 

"  And  I  have  aepn  that  many  a  pagO 
Have  become  men  bj  marriage." 

The  intenseness  of  passion,  and  the 
generousness  of  souUm plied  In  this  state 
of  manners,  were  sternly  opposed  hy 

fcud  il  pridf  and  tyrannv  ;  hut  chivalry 
coiiid  not  always  beat  down  the  ahsurtl 
di.'*iinctjons  of  society.  Wiieiiihc  Coun- 
tess of  Vergy  returned  the  pasdioa  of 
Sir  Agolane,  she  was  obliged  •to  love  in 
secret,  lest  the  dignity  of  the  court  of 
Burgundy  should  be  otTended.f  The 
maidens  themselves  sometimes  sanetioned 
the  prejudices  of  fetid  li^'n,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  generous  leeiinirs  of  chivalry 
and  nature.  Felice,  flaughler  of  Rahand, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  disdained  to  return  the 
passion  of  Guy,  her  father's  steward, 
till  an  angel  in  a  dream  commanded  her 
to  love  hirn.f 

Agreement  in  religious  opinion  was  as 
nccessnry  as  sympathy  of  souls  in  the 
loves  of  rhivalrv  ;  and  many  a  slorv  i« 
relaicil  of  a  knigiu  reposing  in  a  lady's 
chamber,  where,  instead  of  adoring  the 
divinity  of  the  place,  he  assailed  her 
with  a  fierce  invective  againat  her  leli- 
ifious  crecfl.f  On  auch  occasions  he 
forirot  even  his  courtesy,  and  shamed  hi? 
knighthood  by  calling  her  a  heatbea 
hound  : 

*  I/Histoire  et  plaisante  Croaicquo  da  ftUt 
Jchan  de  Sainlre,  vol.  i.,  c.  7. 
f  ttoiof  the  Counictss  of  Verny. 
t  Komancp  of  Guy  of  Warwick. 
{1  lllualratiooa  of  XV'orthora  Aotiquities,p.  104. 
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P  I'HiH  Ml  go  one  foot  on  ground 
For  to  «pe«k  with  an  heathen  hoand; 
Unchrifttcn  hounds  I  rede  yo  doe. 
Or  I  >  our  heart*!  blood  wiil  Me.** 

But 

"  •  Mercy,'  she  cried, '  roy  lemman  cweet  I*— 
(She  fell  down  and  *gaa  to  weep) 

*  Forftve  ne  that  I  have  mis-said, 
I  will  lh:»t  ye  be  well  assayed  ! 
My  false  gods  I  will  forsake. 

And  Chrhtendom  for  thy  love  take.' 
«  On  th4t  covenant  said  Sir  Bevje  thto, 

•  I  wiU  tbee  love,  lair  Joifeii  !*  "* 

The    occasions  whiuh  kindled  the 
flame  of  love  in  the  heart  of  the  knight 
and  the  maiden  of  chivalry  were  various, 
aiid  many  of  them  well  calculated  to  give 
rise  (o  ronianii<'  and  eniliusinstic  attach- 
ments.   Someiimep  the  parlies  liad  li«'en 
educated  iit  lite  saute  cabliet  and  passion 
inseusibly   succeeded  childisti  amuse- 
men  is.    The  masque  and  the  ball  were 
often  the  theatre  of  love ;  but,  above  all 
other  aeanef,  it  apiead  its  light  over  the 
brtlUant  tournament.    Perforrued  in  ho- 
nour and  in  view  of  liie  ladie>,  ii  was 
lliere  tlwit  l(3ve(l  exerted   ils  mi<rliliest 
power.  JSiic  who  gave  Uie  prize  bestow  ed 
almostuniversally  herheariupon  the  brave 
and  skilful  vanquisher,  and  many  were 
the  leare  the  ahed«  if  ahe  found  that  the 
knight  had  been  proving  hia  puissance 
only  to  will  the  heart  of  some  other  fair 
one.    It  often  happened  ilinl  the  circuiii- 
stJinces  of  life  carried  a  young  cavalier  to 
a  baroninl  ca»iie,  where  lie  found  more  i 
peril  ill  tlte  daughter's  fair  looks  than  in 
the  frowning  baltlementf  of  her  father. 
At  the  feast  which  weleomeil  the  atran- 
ger,  eyea  mingled  in  love«  and  the  sud- 
denness of  passion  wss  always  consi- 
dered as  the  sironcrc«l  proof  of  its'  purity 


lions  of  woman**  loiidemeas ;  and  Span- 
aer,  who  has  read  the  history  as  well  as 
the  romanoe  of  chivalry,  telta  us, 

O  foolish  phy&ick,  and  unlruilful  pain 
That  heels  up  ooe^  and  makee  anotber 
wouad.'* 

The  rude  state  of  society*  which  it 
was  the  noble  objeet  of  chivalry  to  8ofteo» 
presented  many  occasions  for  the  display 

of  generous  affeciions,  and  love  was  the 
grateful  return  of  protection.    A  cavalier  | 
called  the  Knigiii  of  tlie  Swan  reinstated  i 
a  lady  in  the  possessions  of  which  the  / 
Duke  of  Saxony  had  deprived  her.  In- 
dignant  that  the  throne,  and  not  chivahry, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of 
I  justice,  knights  sometimes  formed  them- 
selves into  assoeintions  for  the  express 
object  of  (lefeiKliiio^  the  rights  of  all  ladies 
that  required  tliMr  aid.    At  one  period 
(during  the  reign  of  Charles  V' 1.)  of  great 
violence  in  France,  the  latlies  and  gea- 
tle  women  of  the  country  laid  before  the 
king  grievous  complaints  of  tneir suffer^ 
infr^  from  powerful  lord^,  and  lamented 
itiat  gallantry  was  so  much  degen'Taled, 
lhat  no  kiiighls  and  squires  had  attempted 
to  defend  them,    'i'iiey  appealed,  there- 
fore, 10  the  king,  as  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice, to  afford  them  protection.  This 
appeal  roused  ihe  dormant  chivalry  of 
France  ;  and  tlte  valiant  knight  and  mar* 
shal,  Boucicaut,*  whose  skill  as  a  jouster 
will  be  desrribed  aimn,  gathered  round 
him   twelve  prenx  chevaliers,  and  the 
Iralernily  avowed  themselves  champions 
of  oppressed  dames  and  dsmseli*.  'J'he 
gallantry  of  theilr  object  was  proclaimed 
to  the  world  by  the  device  On  their 
shields  of  a  fair  lady  in  a  green  field, 
and    tlieir  leliera    of  arm?,  circulated 


and  stretiir'h.  'l  lie  damsel  uii;;lii  then  j  throughout  France,  promised  that  they 
avow  her  alTeciion  wiilioul  any  viol  ition    would  assist  all  ladies  and  gentlewomen 


of  maidenly  .'^haine  ;  lur  generous,  con- 
fiding love,  readmit  another*s  heart  in  its 
04rn,  dreaded  no  petty  triumphs  of  vanity 
from  confessing  its  fondness.  It  often 
occurred  that  a  knight,  weary  and 
wounded,  was  confided  to  tlie  ministra- 

♦  Rurnaitce  of  Sir  Bevig.  In  Ario?io,  the 
heroine  Brjitrunanlc  wij^hr*  Rugicro  to  l»c  bap- 
tized ;  and  he  replies,  wiiti  great  gallantry,  tlmt 
be  wottid  pot  hia  head  not  only  into  water,  but 
into  fire,  flu'       i^  ike  of  hor  ]o\  c. 

Noil  r!ie  ncir  ucqua,  dinst-,  ni  i  m  l  foro 
Fvr  luo  amor  porre  il  capo  nii  tia  pocu. 

Orlando  Furioaoi  canto  uil.,  et*  99, 

7* 


wlu)  svcru 
forlones.f 


injured  in  their  honuur:>  or 


*  lion  Quixote  himself  was  not  a  greater  idola- 

t<>r  of  the  ladles,  than  was  the  vuliant  Mar^thnl 
Bou(  iciut.  wIjo,  however,  carried  his  fear  of  im- 
pcruiieiit  iiiirusitin  to  a  more  romantic  pitch 
than  perhaps  the  ladies  liked,  for  be  Wjould  not 
even  permit  the  knigiits  of  his  banner  to  look  a 
second  li  ne  at  a  wiritlnw  whrrt*  a  hands^inmo 
woman  watt  tM-ated.    Memoircti,  parlie  3,  c.  7. 

f  BooeicBDt,  M^moirea,  pertie  i.,  c.  38,  89. 
'I'lii'  ornmenccmcnl  of  lli*"  Iftti-rs  of  those  knigbta 
of  the  lady  in  the  green  field  is  worthy  of  inpfr- 
lion  on  account  of  itschivalric  tone.  *•  A  toutes 
haoltes  et  nobles  dames  and  dsswiseUee,  et  a 
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The  same  generous  feeling  warmed  the  I  And  tbns  it  eoQiinued  in  every  age  of 
hearts  of  the  English  chivalry.  We  ,  chivalric  history.  Noble  knight*^  of  pro* 
hecome  acquainietl  wiili  this  fenture  of  wess  were  ever  periling  ihemselves  in 


our  ancieni  nalional  characier,  noi  in  dry 
monkish  chronicles,  but  in  the  living  page 
of  one  of  our  eariieat  and  greateal  poeia. 
Chaoeer  makea  all  die  peraona  of  his 
drtmatio  tale  speak  agreeably  to  their 
rank  and  Kiaiion  in  the  world  ;  and  he 
pata  into  the  nioinh  of  his  verv  pprfeci 
and  gentle  knighi  ihe  lollDwinr;  spirited 
description  of  liie  galliiiii  feelinLis  of  Kns;- 
lish  nobles  and  gentles  lu  ihe  nine  of 
Edward  III. 

*'For  ever^-  knight  that  loved  chivahy. 
And  would  his  thanks  have  a  pamot  name. 

Hath  prtiv  i  J  ihat  he  might  be  of  that  game. 
And  vtell  v>a»  him  thai  thereto  chn>iea  waa! 
For  if  there  to-morrow  «uch  a  cn^. 
Ye  know  well  that  everj  lusty  knight 
Thai  lovclh  par  amour,  and  bath  his  might. 
Were  it  in  Engleland,  or  elsewhere, 
They  would,  bir  tbank«,  wilien  lo  be  there 
To  fyht  ftr  a  ladf^  m  !  beneiHtitCt 
It  vere  a  lutty  tight  /or  to  #e*/*'* 

tous  stiprifors.  i  hL-valierD,  ct  e^cuyera,  apres 
tous  recoiuineudaiions,  font  ^s^avoir  les  treixc 
ebevatiera  coinpagnons,  portans  en  leur  devise 
rescQ  verd  4  la  dunic  blanche.  Prcmiiremcnt 
pour  tc  que  lout  chrvulior  csi  tenu  de  tfroicl  de 
vouloir  garder  et  deilcnUre  Thonneur,  Teslal.  les 
biena,  Is  renoram^e,  et  la  louange  tie  loulea 
dames  et  danioiselles  de  noble  li^n^e,  et  que 
iceulx  eiitri*  lo«  autrc«  sunt  trea  di'siran»»  dc  le  ' 
vouluir  tatre,  lea  pricnt  ct  requierent  que  il  leur 
j)I;use  que  ai  auleune  ou  atilcunca  eat  ou  aoni 
par  ouUraigc,  ou  furce«  conlro  raison  diminuces 
ou  amoindries  dcs  chores  deiutus  dictce,  que  celle 
ou  ceileH  a  qui  le  tort  au  force  en  sera  faiclc 
veuiUe  ou  veuillent  «enir  ou  envoy er  requerlr  I'un 
des  dii^s  clievalicrs,  tous  ou  parlie  d'icculx,  ficlaii 
ce  que  ie  ca«  le  requerra,  et  !e  requis  dc  par  la 
dicle  dame  ou  damoist  lie,  soil  un,  urns  ou  parlie, 
eont  et  veulent  eatre  lenos  ile  moitre  leura  eorps 
pour  leur  droiiti  garder  et  dclTendre  encontrc  tout 
jfUtre  seigneur,  chevalier,  ou  eecuyer,  en  tout  ce 
que  chevalier  so  peut  ct  doibt  eaqdoyer  au  mes- 
tier  d*armeatde  tout  leur  pouvoir.  do  pt  r^tonne  a 
per*ontie,  jusqtics  au  nombre  df«<.u'^  dtrtv:  et  au 
desMUtes,  taut  pour  tanU    Et  en  breif«  jours 
api^  la  requeste  a  Tun.  toua  ou  partie  d*tceulx 
nicte  de  par  les  diciee  dames  ou  damoiaelies,  IIh 
vculent  ]'rt  »<riitru  f  it  (       meitre  en  tout  dclK>- 
vir  d'a^coiiq<iir  leu  ciwbvn  dessus  dicles,  et  6i 
brief  que  f«ra  le  pourra.   Et  a*il  advenoii,  quo 
Dieu  lie  veuilfeqae  celuy  au  ceuti  qui  per  les 
dicks  il,.ino!»  ou   damoihclled  w^roient  rcqui«, 
eussei  t  es^inc  raisonnable;  a  tin  que  leur  ser> 
vice  et  besongne  ne  se  quiase  en  rien  tetanler 
qu'il  ne  pri^t  conclusion,  le  requis  ou  les  requis 
seronl  icnm  dc  l).iillcr  (jrcsii-ninit  <lr  leurs  com- 
pai^iiouii,  par^  qui  le  diet  laid  scroiL  et  pouvoit 
isire  roeo^  4  citef  et  aeoonipIy« 
•  Tha  Kni(ht*a  Tale^  1. 2108,  Ae.  Tba  fot- 


ilie  cause  of  woman.  So  laie  as  the  year 
1425,  when  the  title  to  ceriaiii  territories 
in  Uainault  waa  eonieaied  between  the 
Engliah  Duke  of  Glouoeeter  and  John  of 
Brabant  on  behalf  of  the  lady  Jacquiline, 
thoae  gallant  cavaliers,  the  bastard  of  St. 
Pol,  and  Andre  de  Iliimieres  appeared  at 
Hesden  with  silver  nn^s  on  iheir  right 
arms,  pioclaimiug  the  su^enor  title  of 
Jacquiline.t 

'i'hese  are  a  few  of  the  hitlorieni  feels, 
which  show  that  the  ancient  romanecfs 
did  not  paint  from  their  imagination  wiien 
ihey  described  gallant  eavaliers  wanderieg 
over  the  gloomy  wn*»e  of  feudal  Eur<)pe, 
in  order  lt>  redress  ^\  longs  and  injuriej*,  lo 
relieve  widows,  and  tit  Jctid  the  liouuui' uf 
daini«el9.   Sometimes  a  knight  rode  alone, 
and  like  the  valoroua  Don  &ixote,  left  it 
to  his  horae*8  direction  to  go  which  way  be 
pleaaed.  In  other  casea  Ujey  went  in  par* 
ties  of  three  or  four  in  queat  of  advenuaica. 
Tliai  ilu'V  might  surprise  the  enemy  they 
sought  lor,  ilit'v  rhanged  or  disguised 
their  annuriul  (.iibiiiii  ihuih.    A  year  and  a 
day  was  the  general  itTtn  for  enterprises 
of  thia  nature  ;  and  at  the  concloaton  tbey 
rendered  lo  their  ao?ereign  mietreaaea  an 
account  of  iheir  adventures,  and  inge- 
nuooaly  confessed  their  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes.—  Bull  find  inyself  sieppin-j  in:n 
the  regions  of  rotnnrK-e,  which  are  not  llie 
province  ol  iliis  work.    I  reiuni  iherefore, 
lo  the  realiiiua  of  chivalry,  which  are  uo 
les^  pleasing  than  ila  fictions. 

The  protection  of  widows  and  orpbam, 
and  all  ladies  of  viriuous  repute,  waa  in- 
deed the  aerioua  duty  ever  present  to  the 
imaginalion  of  a  preux  chevnlitr.  *J'he 
praise  worthy  soldier  was  he  wliu  cho!?elo 
tight  tor  dames  and  damsels  in  preiereuce 


lowing  is  Dryilon's  version  of  the  abovo  Iinr> 
'J'he  (ipirit  of  ibo  last  two  linea  of  Chaucer  is  cu- 
lirely  lost. 

♦»  Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree. 
Who  knighthood  lovM  and  deeds  of  cUivalrf, 
'i'hrong'd  to  the  lists,  and  envy'd  to  bcboM 
The  names  of  uthers,  not  their  own.  rnn.'.i'J. 
Mor  seems  it  strange,  for  every  noble  kntfbt 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  ieendo'd  with  nu^^ 
In  aoch  a  quarrel  would  bo  prond  to  light.* 

t  Monstralet,  BondcaUb  Ms- 

moirf ,  c.  882. 
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to  eootemling  in  vain-glorious  frays,  and  i    Some  writers  have  mfwlf  eeiwared 

with  equal  spirilil  was  thonghi  thai  denif)   ihe  morals  of  the  chivalric  aera.  and  nword- 


was  too  i«light  a  punisiiraeiu  for  the  man 
who  could  offer  scathe  or  dishonour  lo,  or 
deceive  or  wrung,  a  gemie  lady.  From 
this  generous  oonn^ntion  for  womaii 
proeeeded  the  honoonble  meztm  io  ehi* 
ftlry*  of  its  not  being  just  or  eourleoat  to 
take  ladies  in  war.*    When  a  town  was 
capture(^.  tfip  heralds  of  the  conqnemr  pro- 
claimed his  will,  ilial  no  violence  nor  dis- 
pleasure should  he  done  to  any  lady  or 
gentlewoman.    In  the  reign  ot  Edward 
III.  Caen  fell  inio  the  haode  of  the  Eng- 
lieh«  and  Sir*Thoniae  Holland  preeerved 
many  ladiee,  dameelt,  and  nuns,  from 
outrage  worse  tiian  death.    About  the 
same  time  the  castle  of  Poys  was  taken 
by  the  English,  and  two  nohle  kniglils 
(one  was  iht;  rejiowued  Sir  John  Cliandos) 
saved  froin  violation  two  fair  damseU, 
daaghtere  of  the  Lord  of  Poys.  The 
ladies  were  eonduoted  into  tlie  presence 
of  Edward,  who,  for  his  honoor,  made 
them  good  cheer,  and  caused  them  to  be 
carried  in  safely  lo  a  lovvn  friendly  to  their 
family. t    And  the  generous  feelinga  of 
cavaliers  for  ladies  were  nobly  requited. 
In  the  wars  of  the  Guetphs  and  the  Ghi- 
heUines,  the  Emperor  Conrad,  as  an  of- 
fended sovereign,  had  refused  all  terms  of 
capitulation  to  the  garrison  of  Winnis- 
berg  ;  but  as  a  courteous  knight,  he  per- 
mitted ihf?  womnn  to  depart  with  sucli  of 
their  precious  eflecu  as  they  themselves 
could  iraaitpuri.    The  gales  of  iht  town 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  long  procession 
of  matrons,  eaeh  bearing  a  husband,  or  a 
father,  or  brother,  on  her  ahoulders, 
passed  io  safety  throngh  the  applauding 
camp4 


♦  Frowsart,  llr.  I.,  c.  389. 

f  Froissart,  liv.  ii..  c.  6.;  liv.  !.,  c.  12 1,  125. 
Puis  pasHcrent  outtro  dostruisana  Ic  pais  d'en* 
toar  et  vintlreotainsi  josques  sa  cbaslsl  de  Pay  a : 
ou  il  J  avoit  bonne  ville,  et  deux  beaux  chas* 
tcaux:  mais  mil  di-s  «eigneurii  n'ycstnit,  forn  deuJ 
beileii  dauioi>H-Ueti,  iillcs  au  iJcigneur  de  i'oya : 
qui  tost  eaaaent  este  vioiew,  si  nVaasent  sate 
deux  rhov.iliors  d'A nclrtcrrc  :  nu'ssirc  Jchan 
Chandoii,  ct  le  aire  de  Uasset :  qui  le.-*  Jofn  iiili. 
rent :  cl  pour  lea  gardor  lea  menereiil  au  roy  : 
qui  poor  bonneur  leur  fit  bonne  chere,  et  leur 
demanda  ou  cilea  vnn  lrDvcnt  csirp,  si  diitent  a 
Corbie.    La  lea  fit  ie  roi  conduirc  aana  pareil. 

1 1  have  taken  this  story  from  Gibbon,  Anti- 
qailies  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  Miscellane* 
one  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.        who  says  it  is  tokl 


ing  to  them  every  »(>eeie9  ol  iieentious- 
ness  was  practiced  by  its  <l;itnes  and  dam- 
sels. This  opmiou  la  as  erroneous  an  ihe 
one  which  it  superseded,  that  in  the  times 
we  speak  of  every  knight  was  brave,  and 
every  woman  was  chaste;  an  assertion 
bearing  more  liberality  than  truth  on  its 
face,  considering  iliai  it  refer?  to  a  period 
of  seven  or  eight  ceniuries,  and  that  the 
objects  of  the  panegyric  were  the  largest 
part  of  the  European  world.  For  my 
part,  1  shall  not,  like  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  ohalleoge  to  a^otisf  d  /Wrmee 
any  discoorteoos  cavalier  who  has  the 
audacity  to  declare  that^^oeen  Madasima 
M*as  pr:vnd;dously  familiar  with  n  barber- 
snr^eon  ;  \n]\  I  tliink  that  our  imaajna- 
I  lions  do  not  ahoge  iher  deceive  us  in  j)aint- 
ing  the  days  of  chivalry  iluy^i  of 
feminine  virtue. 

If  we  regard  the  times  in  refereneo 
only  to  their  baronial  and  feudal  features, 
the  view  is  deeply  dyed  with  tnrpilode* 
and  the  romnnres,  whence  ifip  denuncia- 
tions against  liie  ladies  ul  lo  repast  ages 
have  been  drawn,  are  not  sparing  in 
their  pictures  of  licentiousness.  But 
chivalry  was  the  golden  thread  that  ran 
through  the  middle  ages,  the  oorrectivo 
of  vice,  the  pcrsoniiication  of  virtue. 
That  it  did  not  aho^rciher  succeed  in 
colouring  willi  its  hrifrhincss  sur- 
ronnding  gloom  js  suiiiciently  true,  and 
llie  limes  warranted  llie  assertion  of  a 
character  of  Amadia  de  Gaul,  that  our 
country  yields,  as  others  do,  both  good 
and  bad.  The  romances  present  us  with 
instances  of  the  profligaoy  of  women, 
and  so  they  also  do  of  the  baseness  of 
kniglils  :  but  as  no  one  will  contend  tliat 
chivalry  diii  not  in  general  inspire  its 
professors  with  senumenls  of  honour,  so 
its  virUious  influence  cannot  in  fairness 
be  dented  to  the  maidens  of  its  age.  Let 
us  not,  as  Spender  says,  blame  tlie  whole 
sex  for  the  fault  of  one. 

"  Fair  ladioB  that  to  love  capti«ated  are 
And  chnHte  dcairos  do  nouriah  in  your  mind. 
Let  not  her  fault  yoor  tweet  affectione  mar ; 
iVo  blot  tilt:  bounty  "fall  womankind, 
'Mongol  thouaands  good,  oae  wanton 
to  find : 


(if  be  ia  not  mistaksfl)  tj  tlis  SpeeUtof,  sad 
mtjr  certain^  be  Mippgrtcd  by  aadsnt  svidsnes. 
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Amonjrst  the  torch  cfrnw  gome  wicked  weedn; 
For  tti««  mm  tiot  lu  love,  but  lust,  inclin'd  ; 
For  love  dolh  always  brtug  forth  bounleous 
de«;ds. 

And  in  r  u-h  gentle  lieariileiue  of  honoor 

'  The  romance  wrtitrs  were  aatiristi, 

'  but  they  had  more  humour  thnri  ma* 
lignily.  Every  one  of  them  introducrs  a 
mi^ioril  test  of  feminine  viriup,  a  drink- 
ing c(i|),  a  mantle  or  a  girdle.  This 
,  is  haritiiehs ;  atui  their  general  censure 
of  women  is  without  point;  for  they 
were  for  the  most  part  nen  of  profligate 
haflHta,  and  judged  the  other  sez  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  Ticea* 

"  Safe  her,  I  never  any  woman  found  * 
That  chaatitj  did  fur  itaelf  ooibnea 
But  were  for  other  cau««i  fins  and  aound ; 

Either  for  want  nf  hiitKisoinc  time  nn<J  place, 
Or  eira  for  fear  of  shame  and  foul  disjirace."! 

This  is  the  burthen  of  all  their  decia* 
nations  against  women  ;*  and  Spenser 

has  shown  how  liitle  rrpdil  hn  ^inve  to 


corrrecfness  of  morals.    Women  had 

every  reason  to  roinin  and  snpport  the 
virtuej^  of  their  nalnre  ;  for  it  was  only 
in  behalf  of  those  of  fair  repiilalion  an  l 
honour,  that  the  knighl  was  compelled 
by  his  principles  to  draw  his  aworq  ;  all 
others  were  without  the  pale  of  eht* 
valry  ;  and  although  many  instaoces 
can  be  found  in  the  romances  of  feraioiQe 
indi-Jcreiton,  ypt  the  princes  in  the  eele- 
braleil  romaiu  r  nf  Tiranie  the  Wfiite 
accurately  describes  the  general  feeling 
when  she  submits  to  lose  all  her  claims 
on  the  noble  chevisance  of  knights,  if 
she  failed  in  observing  a  promise  of  mar* 
riage  which  she  had  given  to  a  gallant 
cavalier  that  loved  her. 

The  knights,  t!uiiK'''f  rnnrleous  to  the 
highest  polish  of  reliiiemcnt,  were  rigid 
and  inflexible  censors  ;  and  in  tliose 
days  as  well  as  in  these,  each  sex 
formed  the  character  of  tlie  other.*  The 
cavalier  in  travelling  would  write  on  the 
door  of  a  castle  where  a  dame  of  tar^ 
nished  reptitntion  residL'd,  some  sentence 


it,  for  he  does  not  let  it  proceed  from  the  'of  infamv  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
raoulh  of  any  of  his  prenx  chevaliers,    pause  ai  the  door  of  a  lady  of  pure  ho- 


but  from  a  wretched  prolligate,  mis- 
named the  squire  of  dames.^ 

However  highly  some  enthusiastie 


uour,  and  salute  her  courteously.  Kvenou 
solemn  and  public  occasions  distinctions 
were  made  between  women  in  matters  of  ^ 


minds  may  have  coloured  the  manners  cerentony.  If  any  lady  of  sullied  fame 
of  the  chivalric  ages,  still  it  is  iinques- 1  took  precedence  of  a  dame  of  bright  vir- 
tue, a  cavalier  would  advance  and  reverse 
the  order,  sayinu  to  her  who  was  di^ 
placed,  *♦  Lady,  lie  not  olfHoded  tlial  this 
lady  precedes  you,  for  allhougli  she  is 
not  so  rich  or  well  allied  as  you  are«  yet 
her  fame  has  never  been  impeached.^'t 
Here,  therefore,  chivalry  vindicated  its. 
purity,  and  showed  ii^-elf  as  the  moral 
guide  of  the  world.  I'^  tcjidencips 
were  beneficent;  for  C'hi i-li:.niiy  wa? 
deeply  inl'u>C(l  into  all  iis  in^iiiuiions 
and  principles,  and  it  not  only  spread 
abroad  order  and  grace,  but  strung  the 
tone  of  morals  to  acitiijis  of  virine. 

All  ladies  were  not  of  lite  opinion  of 
Amailis  de  Ganl,  that  their  best  weapons 
were  si«^hs  atid  tears.  Wliai  they  admired 
they  ifuiiated  :  and  a  hiu'li-spinied  damsel 
would,  in  private,  dive.-l  i^er^el^  of  her 
robe,  gird  round  her  a  belt,  and  drawing 

*  A*  the^  romance  of  the  Roae  says, 
*^  i,cs  chevalier*  mieux  en  vaJoient,  i 

Los  ijiimc?  meillcurcii  etoic»)t 
li^t  plu«i  chasteinent  cu  vivoienL** 
f  Caxton**  Chevalier  of  the  Tower,  eap.  **  How 
sveiy  good  woman  ought  to  keep  her  rsnoami^'' 


tionable  that  the  love  of  ilie  kiiiulit  was 
not  the  mere  impulse  of  passion,  htit  that 
the  feeling  was  raised  and  reiincd  by 
respect.  Now,  as  nature  is  ever  true 
to  herself,  as  certain  causes  have  had 
certain  opsrations  in  all  agea  and  in  all 
eonntries,  so  this  purity  of  love  must 
have  been  followed  by  a  corresponding 

*  Fairy  C^ucen,  book  iii.,  canto  L  si.  49. 
t  Ibid.   Book  iiL,  canto  7,  at.  60. 

^  Another  writer  says, 
*'  Ah  !  well  was  he  that  he  forbore  to  blame; 
Misfortune  be  his  lot  and  worldly  shame, 
Nor,  dying,  let  him  taato  of  blavenly  hlitu, 
Whoe'er  of  damu  or  t^msel  speakaamias; 
And  sure  no  gentle  clerk  Jid  r»v<rr  vex 
With  foul  discourtesy  the  gcntie  sex. 
Bat  churl  or  villain  of  degenerate  mind. 
Brutal  and  base,  the  scandal  of  his  kind." 
S.  Hope's  Portenopcx  of  Bloi*,  canto  it,  ' 

And  in  a  similar  strain  of  courtesy  is  the  be- 
gtonittg  of  the  Fabiian  of  Constant  da  Hamol, 
as  translated  by  M.  Le  Grand.  "  Je  ne  par« 
donnc  pas  qu'on  «c  moque  des  dames.  On  doit 
toute  sa  vie  les  honoreteet  lea  aervir  et  ne  leur 
psfler  jamaia  que  pour  bur  dirs  ehoseacour- 
Qui  agit  aotiement  est  un  vilain." 
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iis  sword  froHi  the  teabbtrd*  fight  with  I  them  lo  petform  their  im^hr^  to  defend 

the  air  till  she  was  wearieJ.  The  gal- 1  the  honour  of  her  lord  the  kin;:  o\'  Eng- 
lanl  youths  of  cliivalry  called  a  lady  of!  land,  and  in  the  name  of  God  she  im- 


ihis   mariial  lemperatnent — Ir  hel  ca 
%alier.     Were  we  lo  meet  tti  rom:incef 
Willi  dailies  engaged  iu  iiiorlal  cou)t>at, 
we  should  say  thai  the  writers  had  not 
faiihfuUj  represeoted  the  maoners  of  the 
times:  but  such  facts  are  recorded  by 
soher  chroniclers.    Two  ladies  derirleil 
some  fierce  disputes  hy  the  swonl.  Each 
summoned  lo  her  aid  a  hnnd  of  cavaliers, 
and  the  sioiite^i  laiice:<  of  Nonuundy  feU 
no  lo^s  of  diguiiy  in  beiii^  commanded 
by  a  woman.   The  lady  Eloiss  and  the 
lady  Isabella  rode  through  their  respective 
ranks  with  the  address  of  experienced 
leaders,  and  their  contest,  like  that  of 
nations,  was  only  terminated  by  burning 
and  plundering  each  other's  stales.  In 
the  crusades,  parlie:*  of  fair  and  noble 
woiiicu    accompanied    ihtt    chivalry  (d 
Europe  to  the  Holy  Land,  charming  the 


pit) red  every  man  to  bear  a  gnoci  heart 
and  courHoe.  ))romistng  tliem  that  she 
would  reward  them  heller  lhan  if  her  lord 
the  king  were  pq^onaU;^  in  the  field. 
She  then  quilled  the  ranks,  recommendhtf 
her  soldiefs  to  llie  protection  of  God, 
and  of  St,  Genrffc,  ih'ii  special  defender 
ol  t!i"  realm  of  England.  Thi!"  exhorta- 
lion  (»r  ihe  queen  nerved  the  hearts  of  ihe 
Engliiih  ytoiuen,  and  they  shot  iheir 
arrows  so  fiercely  and  so  wholly  together, 
that  the  Scottish  baiile-axe  failed  of  it* 
wonted  might** 

For  the  heroism  of  womien,  the  page 
of  Scollish  history  furnishea  a  remarkable 
instance.  In  the  bfs^itming  of  the  year 
1338,  William  de  IMonhiffue,  EarV  of 
Salisbury,  by  command  of  tlie  Karl  of 
Arundel,  the  leader  of  the  army  of  Ed- 
wsrd  III.,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 


seas  *  to  give  them  gentle  pass,'  and  >  Dunbar,  the  chief  poet  which  the  Scots 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  husbands  and  |  possessed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  their 
brothers  after  a  well  foughten  field  with  i  country.    The  castle  stood  upon  a  reef 

the  bold  Mufselman.  Sometimes  they  |  of  rocks  which  were  ahnnst  jrirdled  by 
wielded  the  (laming  brand  themselves,  the  sea,  and  such  parts  (♦t"  it  as  could  be 
and  the  second  crusade  in  particular  was!  attacked  were  fortified  wnii  great  skill, 
ditflinguishtd  by  a  troop  of  ladies  bar- !  The  Earl  of  March,  its  lord,  wab  absent 


lieaaed  in  armour  of  price,  and  moonled 
on  goodly  steeds.  A  lady  ofien  wore  a 
sword  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  every 
great  landed  proprietress  Bstigladio  cineta 

among  tl'.c  justices  atsession;;  and  as^izen. 
In  England,  particularly,  vvas  this  niariial 
spiiit  lecogiiised,  for  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  first  a  lady  held  a  manor  by  sar* 
jeantyto  conduct  the  vanguard  of  the 
king*s  army  as  often  as  he  should  march 
into  Wales  with  one ;  and  on  its  return  it 
was  her  duty  lo  array  the  rear-guard.* 

The  victory  of  the  English  over  the 
Scots  at  Neville  Cross  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  i^piriled  demeanor  of  Phi- 
lippa,  wife  of  Edward  ihe  Third.  At 
her  father's  court  tn  Haioauli,  she  had 
witnessed  war  in  its  splendid  imsge, 
the  tournament;  and  now,  in  a 
perilous  moment,  when  the  king  her 
husband  was  far  away,  and  tlie  f-Ho  of 
England  ivaa  in  her  hanfls,  slu"  slmwed 
that  slie  was  not  unworthy  ui  her  race  or 


when  Saltsbnry  commenced  the  siege, 
bill  the  defence  Iscked  not  his  presence. 

His  wife  was  there,  and  while  to  the 
vulvar  spirits  of  the  time,  she  was  known, 
from  ihe  unwonted  darkue«?s  of  her  eyes 
and  hair,  as  Black  A^nes,  xhn  rhiv^lric 
sons  of  Scotland  joyfully  beheld  a  leader 
in  the  person  of  the  high-spirited  daughter 
of  the  illustrious  Thomas  Rsllulph,  Earl 
of  Moray.  The  Cooniess  of  March 
performed  *ll  the  dulies  of  a  skilful  and 
vigilant  commander.  She  animated  her 
linle  baud  hy  her  exhortations  and  munifi- 
cence ;  she  roused  iIh^  brave  into  heroism, 
anil  shamed  the  iiuud  into  c»)urage  by 
the  firmness  of  her  bearing.  When  ibe 
warlike  engines  of  the  bMtegers  hurled 
slonee  agsinst  the  battlemenu,  she,  as  in 

*  Froissart,  liv.  i.,  c.  138.    Lord  Hailes  is  not 
pleased  thai  the  qoc«n  •booM  have  shared  in  ^ 

the  honour  of  the  battle,  anJ  wishes  to  Joubt 
her  pr<>«ence,  b<*ca«>;c  Froissart  is  the  on/y  writer 
wbJ  Ftates  it.    Upon  which  Mr.  'J'urner  (Hitt- 


her  alliance.  She  rode  among  the  bat-  ^  Bnglaiid.  vol. «,  p.  S04,  8*0.)  w»y  jadU 
Uesor  divisions  of  her  host,  exhorting  5'°""'>'«;'^^^^'^'^'  'J"'^'  f.  7^  ^f^^^^'^^^^  ^^'^ 

_  .    .  „  ~    farU  of  this  reign,  for  whrch  wc  have  on/y  r  roi*- 

*  Harlcian  M.S.  iNo.  166,  3087,  p.  23^  cited  |  auri's  authority,  our  skepliciooi  must  take  a  large 
in  BsCrospsetiTs  Reriew,  No*  19,  p^  9S. 
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scorn,  nrcif rf onr  oflir r  femnic attendants 
to  wipp  oiF  ihe  dusi  wiih  a  hnntlkprciiief, 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Salishurv  com- 
nianded  the  enormous  machine  called 
the  #010,  to  be  iilvMneed  to  the  foot  of 
the  wt1i««  she  scofSngly  cried  oot|^  *  Be* 
wire,  Moniegue,  iUy.  sow  it  tbottt  to 
farrow«*  end  insianily  by  her  command  a 
hti^e  rmjrmpnt  of  rock  was  di8charge«l 
from  the  h  atltMiients,  and  it  dashrd  the 
engine  lopieres.  Many  {)rilie  men  wlio 
were  abom  it  were  killed,  and  those  who 
crawled  from  the  ruin  on  liieir  hands  and 
koeei  were  deriiiinfrly  ctlled  by  the 
Scots,  Montagne's  pi ^8.  Foiled  in  hie 
sttempU,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
castle  hy  treaeliery  :  he  bribed  the  person 
who  lud  the  care  of  ihe  gales  to  leave 
ihem  open:  hut  the  m:<n,  fiMlifii!  to 
dulya*  well  as  to  his  pecuniary  imerc-t. 
disclosed  the  whole  trnnsaetioo  to  t)ie  ; 
Counle>s.  Salisbury  iumself  beaded  the 
party  who  were  to  enter;  finding  the 
fstes  open,  he  was  edvanein?,  when 
John  Copeland,  one  of  his  altendtnls, 
hsetily  pessing  before  him,  the  portcullis 
was  let  down,  and  Copeland,  oiiataken 
for  his  lord,  remained  a  prisoner.  'J'he 
Countes«.  who  from  a  hiirh  towpf  was 
observin^lhe  event,  cried  out  to  S:)li«*hnry 
with  her  wonted  humour,  •  Farewell. 
Montague ;  I  intended  that  you  should 
have  Slipped  with  vs,  end  assiivted  in 
defending  this  forttess  aniost  the  Eng- 
lish.' 

The  English  turned  the  siege  into  a 
htorknde.  hut  slil!  withotjl  snccesf .  The 
L^^ihn(ry  of  ihe  (rduntess  was  supported 
i»y  some  favnnrahle  eircnnistnnfcs.  and 
finally,  in  June,  the  Earl  oi  Saligburv 
consented  toaeessstion  of  hostilities  and 
he  abandoned  the  place,* 

But  the  moat  interesting  of  all  the 
heroines  of  chivalry  was  Jane,  Countess 
of  Mounlfort,  who,  as  Froissart  says,  had 
the  cour^n-e  of  a  man  and  tlie  lieart  of  a 
lion.  S  ir  w  a  worthy  descendant  of 
those  German  woiuen  whom  Tacitus 
describes  as  mixing  willi  the  warriors, 
edmimstering  refreshment,  and  exhorting 
them  to  valour.  About  the  year  1941, 
the  right  to  the  duchy  of  Breiarne  was 
dispute<)  hetwcPTi  ihe  Earl  of  Monntfort 
and  Charles  of  Blois.   The  questions 

•  Wy  nto  wn't  Oronykil  of  Scotland,  book  viit . 
e.  32  T.orJ  fTailcs,  vo!.  2,  p.8lg,g2l.  Bonier 
Auti^uities,  vol.  iL,  p«  170. 


turned  on  certain  point*  of  inlieritanp 
which  the  earl  dreaded  tlie  court  of  Ps"- 
would  decide  in  favour  of  his  rival, 
was  a  relation  of  the  French  king.  Hi 
therefore,  sought  another  sllienccae 
repairing  to  England,  he  performed  Ih 
nisge  for  the  dndiy  to  Edward  III.*  Hi 
next  steps  were  directed  to  Peris,  bi 
his  journeys  were  not  so  secretly  tikei 
as  he  expected;  for  on  presenting  hiir 
>«dr  before  King^  Philip  he  was  char?fi 
wub  having  ac  know  led  ijed  tlie  sort 
reignly  of  the  English  monarch.  Tb 
earl  pretended  that  his  joamey  to  Eo| 
land  had  only  related  to  his  private  il 
fairs,  but  the  king  did  not  credit  hisstorf 
and  in  dietrust  of  his  purposes  he  ordem 
him  to  remain  in  Paris.  Mountfort,  equa!l 
.suspicions  of  hi-^  sovereio'n's  honour 
f'lTecled  bis  escape  from  the  city  in  th 
guise  of  a  merchant.  He  weni  to  Bni 
tany,  and  took  his  station  in  the  castle  o 
Nantes.  The  decision  of  the  eoart  i 
Paris  wss  adverse  to  his  claioie  ;  and  ib 
successful  candidate,  Charles  of  Bloii 
levied  an  army,  and  pursued  fais  forae 
rival,  who  was  taken  in  his  retreat,  cos 
veyed  to  P  iris,  and  lod^jed  in  the  Louvre 
To  ihd.se  who  (lid  not  know  the  nob!< 
spirit  of  hid  countess  the  cause  of  tl^ 
Mountforl  family  seemed  iiopeiess. 
was  at  Rennes  when  be  was  taken  pn 
soner,  and  although  she  had  great  ior> 
row  in  her  heart,  yet  she  valiantly  r^ 
comforted  her  friends  and  soldiers, 
showintr  them  Iirr  liiile  son  John, 
said,  *  Sirs,  be  not  too  sore  abashe<i  o 
the  earl  my  lord,  whom  you  have  Ioj'i 
(lie  was  but  a  man):  behold  niy  iitw 
child,  who  shall  be  by  llto  grace  of  GoA 
his  restorer,  and  he  shall  advance  yon 
all,  and  I  have  riches  enough  ;  you  sli«H 
not  lack  ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  prosper  in 
such  wise  that  you  shall  be  all  recom- 
forted.*t    AU  her  friends  and  soldiers 

•  Avc'nIhiiv,  f».  *>7.     Kruis-nrt.  !iv.  i.,  c.  6"- 
t  La  C():nt<-!»iie  de  Moutfort  avoit  coura;^ 
(rhommc  ut  ea-ur  de  lion.    Elle  e«toit  eo 
lie  R^nes,  qvaiMl  «llo  enicnilit  que  ion  aet^M*^ 
fut  prins;  rt,  comhien  qu'elle  oust  j^rand  duf'^ 
au  occur,  ollc  reconfortoit  tous  scs  amis  %ailUi^ 
ment,  et  tous  »n  souUn)-ers :  et  Icur  iuoo>}*w^ 
an  patit  fib  (qa*etfo  avoit  appelA  Jehan,  cootnK 
son  perc)  et  Icur  disoit,  Haa,  seigneur?,  ne  voi:^ 
^hahis^c?.  mic  de  monaeigneur,  que  nous 
perUu.    (Jc  u'esloil  qu*un  homnie.    \te*  ff 
mon  petit  enfant,  qui  owe  (si  Dteu  ptaiit)  <w 
restorior.  et  voua  «era  dea  biens  aaaez  rt  j*ui 
aavoir  4  piaat^s  ai  vous  eo  dooaerM  WKth^ 
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vowed  to  die  in  her  serf  ice;  end  the 

then  went  on  to  her  other  fortresses  and 
to\vn>-,  repleni.-^hing  them  wwh  wnrlike 
siored  and  provisions,  anil  exiubiiing  lier 
lilUe  son  to  the  people,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  allegiance  of  the  frienUii  of  her 
fomily.  9be  ttationed  hereelf  id  Hen- 
neboo,  e  town  leeled  near  the  shores  of 
Brittany.* 

In  the  following:  summer  Cliarles  of 
Blois  was  aided  by  ihe  whole  pni-satice 
of  France  in  fiis  attempl  lo  niakt*  liiin«jeir 
complete  master  of  UriUany  ;  huisoable 
were  the  dispositions  of  the  countess, 
thatt  instead  of  sweeping  over  the  whole 
oonntry  as  they  eipeeied,  ibey  were  de- 
tained before  Rennes,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  much  labour  iliai  iliey  won  it.  The 
countesm,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  si-nt 
one  of  iier  knigiils,  iSir  Atnery  of  Ciyn- 
son,  into  England,  desiring  royal  suc- 
cour, on  condition  that  the  Earl  of  Mount* 
Ibrt'sBon  and  heir  should  marry  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  king,  who  was  to  be  adorned 
with  the  highly  splendid  title,  the  Du- 
chess of  Brittany.  Edward  lU.,;iUvays 
anxious  to  slrengihen  his  power  in 
France,  accepied  the  alliance,  and  or- 
dered one  of  lii^  noblest  knigtii::)  uf 
prowess,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  to  join  the 
valiant  countess  with  three  thousand 
archers*  Charles  of  Blois,  after  the 
capture  of  Rennes,  was  counselled  to 
lay  siege  to  ilennebon  ;  hut  hi  Inre  he 
reached  that  town  Jane  ile  Mounilort 
was  apprised  of  his  purpose,  anti  she 
commanded  the  watch-hell  to  be  sounded, 
and  every  man  to  be  armed,  and  standing 
ai^his  poet.  When  Sir  Charles  and*  the 
Frenchmen  came  near  the  town,  they 
pitched  their  tents ;  but  many  o  1  their 
^ay  an«l  valorotis  spirit?  went  skirmish- 
iuif  to  llu!  itarriers.  Some  of  the  cava- 
liers of  Iloiinehaa  did  not  sud'er  them  to 
braaiiiaa  ilietr  swords  in  the  air ;  and  it 
was  only  the  shades  of  night  thatsepn- 
rated  those  preluders  of  battle.  The 
next  day  the  Frenchmen  spent  in  eoun* 
'  eil,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  general 
assault  ghonld  be  made  on  the  barriers. 

vom  pourchncPTny  tel  capitaine,  parquoy  vous 
•erez  toua  reconfories.    FroissarU  liv.  i.,  c.  73. 

*  Mfi.  Ch«rlM  dtothard,  in  her  interesting 
Tour  through  NorOMlKty  and  Brittany,  oli^erves 
(p.  231),  tfuit  ihf"  fFinssivc  walls  which  onee  sur- 
rounileil  the  town  ot  Hcunebon,reoiain  in  many 
|»IaoM  •ntiie,  and  mesi  hvn  bseo  impregosble 


I  Accordingly,  on  the  third  morninrr  they 
j  fiercely  pressed  to  the  oiiiwr»rd  works  of 
the  town,  and  continued  tiie  assnnlt  till 
noon,  wlien  ihey  retired  with  diminished 
forces.  The  lords  of  France  rallied  their 
soldiers,  and  urged  the  assault  anew  ; 
but  they  that  were  within  defended 
themselves  right  valiantly.  The  eonn* 
teas  herself,  clad  in  mail,  and  mounted 
on  a  goodly  courser,  rode  from  street  to 
.street,  pxf!(iriit(g  Ikt  people  lo  defend 
their  jMtisis;  and  it  in  the  ilin  ol"  battle 
her  woman's  voice  was  sometimes 
drowned,  nothing  could  mar  her  cheer- 
ing' smiles,  which  lighted  the  (lame  of 
noble  ehevisance  in  every  gallant  breast. 
She  caused  dam^rl  ^  and  other  women  to 
cut  sliort  their  kiriels,  and  carry  stones 
,  and  pots  full  of  lime  to  the  M'alls,  to  be 
east  upon  the  enemy.  She  then  mounted 
a  lower,  and  espied  that  tlie  French- 
man's eamp  was  deserted.  Her  resolu- 
tion was  immediately  taken :  she  drew 
around  her  three  hundred  of  her  best 
knighu,  and,  grasping  a  targe  and  spear, 
and  nH)untini'  again  her  ?ood  stcrd, 
■<\\Q  quilled  the  town  hy  a  gale  which 
the  enemy  jjad  oveilooked.  At  the 
iiead  of  Ijcr  gallant  troop  she  niaiie  a 
short  circnti,  and  then  dashed  into  the 
Frenchmen's  lodgings.  When  the  as- 
sailants, reverting  their  eyes,  saw  their 
tents  on  fire,  and  heartis  cries  of  tenor 
from  a  few  boys  anil  variety  in  ilif  rnmp, 
they  quickly  returned  to  iheir  loii^'ings 
to  slop  the  conlhiL^raliou.  Tlie  countess 
and  her  noble  baud  could  nut  cope  with 
so  vast  a  force,  and  her  retreat  to  the 
city  being  cut  oflT,  she  took  the  road  to 
the  castle  of  Brest,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy.  For  five  days 
the  n-ood  soldier?  of  Hennehnn  wist  not 
of  the  fate  of  their  ritrht  valiant  lady; 
but  on  the  sixth  mominir  they  saw  her 
golden  banners  glittering  in  ^le  rising 
sun,  and  a  hill  in  the  distance  crowned 
by  a  noble  troop  of  five  hundred  lances, 
which  her  beauty  and  her  just  cnuse  had 
drawn  to  her  side  at  Brest.  With  the 
gay  curvetting  pace  of  gallant  cavaliers 
pri>grGS!*ing  to  a  lournamein,  they  p^l- 
lantly  held  on  their  %vay  to  the  town, 
smiling  defiance  to  the  martini  front  of 
the  French,  and  entered  Hennebon 
amidst  the  flourishes  of  their  own  trom* 
pels,  and  the  exulting  criee  of  the 
people* 
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But  lh«  Mfb  WM  advuMcd  by  the  I  Richmond,  Pembroke!,  Salisbury,  Sot- 


French  wiih  such  oournge,  and  llieir 
engines  so  dfeacJJuli y  injured  the  wahs, 
lhal  ihti  soldiers  oi  ilenfid'on  were  in 
tiiue  ii^&couiiiied.  Ail  excepi  ihe  coun- 
teas  were  anxioM  lo  yield  the  town  upon 
honourable  tcrme ;  but  ahe  hoped  for  sue* 
cour  iroiii  Edward;  and  while  her 
knights  and  nien-ai-irms  sullenly  guarded 
the  wails  which  I'ronied  the  eiiemv,  a 


folk,  Oxford,  ihe  b;irons  Sianiford, Spen- 
ser, Brturciiier,  and  divers  nilicr  kni5?hi« 
of  England,  and  Uieir  companies.  \V  hen 
iliey  were  otf  Guernsey  ihey  were  ap- 
proached by  Sir  Loyes  of  Spain  and  hm 
fleet.  At  firPt  the  counteta  supposed  it 
was  a  friendly  purpose,  for  Sir  LoyM* 
as  the  ally  of  Sir  Charles  of  Ulois,  was 
virtually  bound  by  the  treaty  :  but  she 


solitary  unrder  j)aced  lli(^  ramparts  lhal  was  soon  assured  of  his  nnrhiralric  pur- 
looked  touaids  Eni^land.  One  day  the  pose.  Tlie  mariners  cried  to  iho  Uniirlits, 
ineuibersot  It^^r  couacU  were  on  the  poiui ,    Sirs, arm  yourselves  quiclviy,  I'ur  these 

Genoeae  and  Spaniards  will  soon  «tteck 
yon."  All  in  a  moment  the  Englishmen 
sounded  their  trumpela*  and  reared  their 
standards  with  the  great  banner  of  Si. 
CJeorsjP,  and  marshalled  themselves  on 
the  decks  of  the  ships,  the  archers,  ae 


of  compelling  her  to  aubmitt  when,  caat^ 
ingher  eyeaun  the  aea,  whereon  ahe  had 
ao  often  gased  in  vain,  ahe  aaw  a  dark 
uiass  rising  out  of  the  horizon.  Her 
sraile  of  fearful  joy,  Infore  she  disco- 
vered that  ii  wa:*  iIk  Kuglish  deei,  ex- 
cited Uie  atleniioQ  oi  iier  friends.  They  I  on  land,  being  in  front, 
all  rushed  to  the  window,  but  her  sigitt 
waa  the  moat  piercing,  for  her  heart  waa 
the  moat  deeply  auxiooa,  and  ahe  waa 


the  firsi  Co  exclaim,  '*l  see  the  succoomof 
England  coming  !"    The  joyful  newt 
quickly  spread,  tlie  walls  of  Hennebon 
were  crowded  wiiii  the  townsfolk,  and 
live  English  fleet  entered  the  harbour. 
When  the  soldiers  landed,  she  went  lo 
tliem  with  great  reverence,  and  feaated 
them  right  hospitably*   She  lodged  the 
knighta  and  others  in  the  castle  and  in 
the  town,  where  »he  drei^scd  up  halU  and 
chnmhers  lor  them  ;  and  the  next  day 
she  made  ihcm  a  great  feast  at  dinner. 
The  explui^s  of  Sir  Walter  Manny  and 
hia  archers  will  be  more  apprupriat«;ly 
related  in  another  place.   The  siege  of 
Hennebon  was  raided,  and  it  ia  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  as  a  trait  of  manners, 
thai  on  one  occasion  of  valiancy  on  the 
part  of  ihc  English,  the  countess  de- 
sretnied  from  the  castle  with  a  glad  cheer, 
and  ueni  and  kissed  Sir  Waller  Manny 
and  his  companions,  one  after  another, 
two  or  three  times,  like  a  valiant  lady.* 
After  some  time  a  truce  was  concluded 
between  Sir  Charles  of  Blois  and  the 
Countess  of  Monnifort,  their  aiders  and 
assisters  ;  and  the  countess,  on  the  in- 
vilalion  of  Edward   IH.,  tcn  k  ^hip  for  I  ,'i'p7/^',;,;^^"'a^^^^^^^ 
England,  accompanied  by  the  Earls  o( ,  l^,,^\y  courted  death;  would  now  ha^e 

•  Froi«art,  c.  82.  I.>rs  Joscc^dii  la  Coraiewe  i  «b^»<'"n*'^5  ^^^^'^  chivalry  and  their  cause, 

daChdJ^tcI.  ;\  joyru«ecbcre,et  Vint  baiter  rnessiu  i       ^iile  landing  could  have  been  ellecletl.t 


**  Looking  far  forth  into  the  ocean  triilc, 

A  gooilly  fhip  with  banners  bravely  dightt 
And  flag  in  bet  top-gdllant  1  espied. 
Through  the  main  sea  mtking  her  merrj 

flight; 

Fair  blew  the  wind  into  lirr  bn«>om  ri^t, 

Au<]  the  heavenH  luuk'U  iuvciy     tbe  whUc, 
Thtt  she  did  seem  l»  danco  m  io  delight. 
And  at  her  own  felicity  did  smile.'*^ 

And  in  (his  gallant  trim  the  English 
fleet  bore  down  njum  the  feuperi«>r  force 
of  their  ungenerous  foe.  The  arrows  of 
the  one  side,  and  the  croas-bows  of  the 

other,  did  murderous  execution ;  and 
when  the  lords,  knights,  and  squires 
c.mie  torrriher,  tlie  balile  wn«i  f1r»")dr«i! 
iliiU  il  rurnished  m  ittcr  ol  f^ono;  \o  ihe 
minstrels  of  England  and  Er.mee  for 
years  afterwards.  The  coiintcss  that 
day  was  worth  the  brarest  knight :  ahe 
had  the  heart  of  a  lion,  and,  with  a  sharp 
L'I:dve  in  her  hand,  she  fought  Bercely. 
i'hev  contended  till  it  became  so  d.uk 
thai  one  could  scarcely  know  nnoiher. 
The  Heels  then  separated,  the  men  re- 
maining in  their  harness,  intending  to 
renew  the  batile  next  morning.  But  at 
midnight  a  tempest  arose  so  horrible  that 
every  one  thought  the  end  of  tho  world 
was  approaching  ;  and  those  very  cava- 


Gautier  tie  iMaiiiiy  ct  sea  compaignoiia,  ica  utia 
qpres  let  autrs,  deox  lois  so  trois^  eoomis  vail- 


ttpenser,  Vituuii  of  the  VVorld'a  Vauity,  at.  9. 

t  Liks  Gonsalo  in  the  TsoipesC.  **Ifow 
I  wooU  give  athoosand  Aiiloiigs  of  sea  te  an 
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The  battle  was  not  renewed  the  next 
day  ;  ttie  EoglUh  fleet  sailed  to  Btittany ; 
the  troopa  landed  near  Vannes,  which 

ihey  immedinU'Iy  besieged,  ilie  countess 
bfuii''  alwiys  roiein()>l  in  ihe  press. 
8i»on  afierw-irds  Edward  III.  Wenl  lo 
France,  in  ilie  cuniesl  for  whose  throne 
the  aSatra  of  Brittany  were  lost,  and  the 
noble  Countesa  of  Mouotfori  iliaappeared 
from  the  scene,*  while  her  husband  es- 
eeped  from  priaon  only  to  die  of  a  ferer 
at  Hennehon.f 

A  few  yeard  after  this  beautiful  display 
of  liie  cliivalfic  character  of  woman  in 
Fraiicef  lite  glooin  of  war  lu  iiaiy  was 
tllomiBaled  by  a  noble  trait  of  female 
heioiain.  M araiai  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  Ihe  Ubaldini,  ao  celebrated  for  its 
Tiftue  and  noble  gestes,  was  the  wife  of 
Francesco  d'OrdelafB,  lord  of  Forli,  the 
only  prince  in  Romagnawho  maintained 
hie  independence  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  pupal  ^>ower.  Knowing  her  firm- 
neea  and  spirit,  he  entrusted  the  defence 
of  the  town  of  Cessna  to  hia  wife,  while 
he  himself  maintained  the  more  import- 
ant position  of  Forli.  In  the  beginning 
of  ilie  yo[\T  1357,  Marzia  tore  herself 
from  lier  liusbaad,  and.  ihrowinjr  aside 
the  gorgeous  robe  of  peaceful  power, 
donned  the  casque  and  the  cuirass.  She 
atotioned  herself  in  Ceaena  with  two 
hundred  soldiers,  equipped  like  knights, 
and  the  same  number  of  ordinary  troops. 
She  was  accompnuied  also  by  her  son 
and  daughter,  niul  that  f;»<ie  councell<»r 
of  the  Ordelatii  family,  t^LMrii^lino  de 
Pelragudula.  An  army  ten  limes  more 
nftiroerous  than  all  the  defenders  of  Cesena 
soon  beleaguered  the  plave.  At  the  end 
of  April  some  of  the  terrified  burgesses 
opened  the  gates  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  to  the  enemy  ;  but  in  that  moment 
of  peril  Mnriia  remembered  that  her 
husband  had  ileclared  that,  unless  the 
pope  would  treat  with  him  un  iionourable 
terms,  he  would  sustain  a  siege  in  every 
one  of  his  eaatles,  sod  when  he  had  lost 
them  he  would  defend  the  wails  of  Forli. 

•ere  of  barren  (ground,  long  be«lh»  browa  forie, 

any  thiiiij  Tlie  wilU  above  be  ili)ne ;  but  I 
WouW  fain  die  a  dry  death."    Act  i ,  sr.  1 . 

♦  The  principal  facts  in  the  heroic  life  of  ibi; 
Countes4  of  Aluiinlfofl  are  recorded  by  Froitisart, 
c.  68,  72,  80,  91,  See.  Lobitieau,  Hisloire  de 
BreUgne,  vol  i.,  p.  320,  4ic.  ArgeaUc,  tiistoire 
de  Braiagne,  Ut.  f  ii.,  c.  9,  10. 

t  Hist.  Ota,  ds  ta  Fianse^  1. 453» 
8 


and  then  ita  streets,  its  squares,  his 
palace,  and  the  last  tower  of  his  palaoe, 
rather  than  give  hia  consent  tosorrender 

that  which  was  his  own.  Marzia  re- 
irealcd  into  the  upper  p:irt  of  ihe  town 
wiih  sucli  of  the  sohiiers  and  ciii/.ens 
wlio  continued  faithful  to  her.  She  now 
discovered  thai  S^driglino  had  been  a 
traitor.  Justice  then  had  her  due,  and 
the  head  of  him  whom  no  feelinga  of 
honour  or  gallantry  could  preserve  in  the 
path  of  virtue  was  rolled  from  the  battle- 
ments anions;  the  hpsif  jring  army.  Mar- 
zia relied  eniirely  on  her  own  wisdom 
and  courage  ;  blie  took  on  her^^elf  all 
the  duties  of  governor  and  captain,  and, 
wearing  her  cuiraas  both  by  night  and 
day,ahe  braved  all  thoae  hardahipa  which 
in  former  moments  of  happinesis  and 
ease,  she  would  have  thouglil  herself  in- 
capable of  supporting'.  But  the  besiegers 
smiled  with  intiinLrence  at  Iter  courasre, 
l«)r  their  miner:;  were  slowly  and  «ufely 
effecting  her  ruin.  She  was  compelled 
to  retreat  to  the  citadel  with  four  hundred 
soldiers  and  citizens,  who  vowed  to  be 
faithful  to  death.  The  miners  perse- 
vered, and  at  length  the  citadel  almost 
hung  ill  air.  The  faifier  of  Marzia 
at  that  moment  readied  Ce?ena,  and  his 
passage  had  been  facditaled  by  the  legate. 
He  entreated  his  heroic  daughter  to  aur- 
renderi  as  bravery  had  accomplished  its 
utmost,  and  still  the  besiegers  were  gra* 
dually  prevailing.  Her  reply  was  sim- 
ple niu!  finrt.  —  that  her  husband  had 
given  lit  t  1  tiuty  lo  peifonn,  and  ifmt  she 
uHibt  obey,  without  forming  any  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  his  command.  Her 
heroism  was  not  supported  by  the  people, 
for  they  unaoimouily  declared  ilie  folly 
of  further  resistance.  Compelled,  then, 
10  surrender,  ^fie  herself  opened  the 
negoliaiions  ;  nnd  so  skilfnllv  did  she 
act,  so  much  dreailed  was  the  ir^ji  iir  lo 
which  she  might  be  tempted,  ihat  she 
obtained  from  Sie  legate  a  treaty,  where- 
by it  was  agreed  that  all  the*  soldiers 
i^o  had  bravely  supported  her  might 
return  home  with  their  arms  and  equip- 
ment"*.  On  the  21st  f»f  June  she  opened 
ilie  gale  of  ilie  citadel  :  she  disdained  lo 
ask  any  (avutir  for  herself;  and  the 
legate,  untouched  by  any  chivairie  sym- 
pathy for  female  heroism,  cast  hec  and 
her  children  into  prison.* 

*  Sss  the  cbfunicJs  of  M.  Villani  in  ih«  I4ih 
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The  honornry  titles  of  ladies  in  days 
of  chivalry  favoured  this  martial  fpirii  in  | 
women.  The  wife  of  a  kniijhl  was  j 
often  caileU  equilissa,  or  iuiliu:«»a,  or 
cbe?«ti^re.  In  Fnneet  loo,  ladies,  as 
niling  over  fieft,  having  the  right  of  war, 
judicature,  and  coining  money,  could 
confer  the  honour  of  koighlbood.  But 
in  general  the  fciid;il  law  opposed  the 
rliiv^lrv  nf  women,  for  a  woman  alone 
could  lujl  hold  a  liet,  it  not  being  sup- 
posed that  she  could  head  her  vo^shIs  or 
accompany  her  liege  iurd  uiiu  ilie  5eld. 
The  instances,  therefore,  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  middle  ages  of  the  brave 
gestes  of  women  sprang  from  the  aptrit  of 
chivalry  and  not  from  any  other  prin- 
ciple of  society.  They  were  always 
prai.eed,  ami  joyfully  remembered  ;  and 
when  the  direction  of  war  was  entirely 
usurped  by  men,  the  wotiil  reverted  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure  lo  Uie  chivalry  of 
womankind. 

*•  Where  is  the  antique  glory  row  become, 
That  wbllorae  wont  in  women  to  appearo  1 
Where  be  the  brave  alcbievementii  done  by 
aome  ? 

Wbero  1)0  ihe  battles,  whers  the  shield  and 

apear, 

And  sll  the  conqueata  which  them  high  did 
Tear, 

That  mnttcr  made  for  famous  poets  verse, 
And  boastful  men  iso  oit  ubasht  to  hear  1 
Be  thcj  ail  dead,  and  luid  in  doleful  hearae  1 
Or  do  they  all  sleepy  aod  shall  again  w- 


Though  *  meek-eyed  women  *  were 
'without  fear,*  yet  this  martial  di^po^i- 
tion  was  never  displayed  at  the  saciifice 
of  the  sex*s  milder  qualitieM.  The  same 
lady  who  placed  a  lance  in  rest  was  in 
her  castle  gentle  and  courteous,  dispens- 
in^  hospitality,  tending  the  sick,  or 
reading'  romance  ia  hall  and  bower. 
Her  heart  was  as  tender  as  her*8  who 
was  rocked  in  pleasurc*s  wanton  lap. 
Spenser^s  picture  uf  his  martial  maid, 
Britomart,  in  love,  represents  the  whole 
class  of  chivalric  heroinea : 


vol.  of  Muratori,  Rerum  Scrip.  Ital.;  and  Sia- 
mondi,  H istoiie  d«s  Rep.  fial.,  torn.       e.  46. 

Italy  hna  not  many  romantic  asiiociations,  and 
there  are  n<'\v  no  remains  of  Cescna  lo  awaken 
the  adiuirauuu  of  the  traveller  to  the  heroism  of 
Marsia.  Foraytb,  Remarks  on  Italy,  voL  iL, 
p.26e. 

*  Fairy  Qaeea,  book  ti.,  canto  4,  st.  1. 


*'  Thenceforth  the  father  in  her  lofty 
RuflTed  of  love,  fan  lowly  to  availe  ; 
And  her  proud  portanceand  berprinoelj  fvt, 
With  which  she  erst  triumphed,  now  did  qot^ 
Sad,  (iolemn,  tiour,  and  full  of  fancie»  trail. 
She  woxe  yel  wist  alie  neither  how,  nor  why 
She  wist  not,  silly  OMid,  what  she  did  aiJ, 
Yet  wiat  she  wa«  not  well  at  ease  perdy. 
Yet  ihonc^ht  it  was  not  love,  but  soma  a>e< 
ianchoiy.' 

There  were  other  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  women  in  days  of  chi?aliy  baidtj 

necessary  tr>  be  noticed  as  not  hein; 
peculiar  \o  the  liine?.  ThearliHces  and 
sleights  of  some  of  lliem  would  beseem 
more  refined  ages.  To  repress  the  pr€- 
sumption  of  lovers  when  circumstaoces 
did  notfafooran  avowal  of  passioo,  they 
would  reprove  the  sighs  aod  glaMM 
which  they  pretended  to  see  interchan^ 
between  the  young  squires  and  maidens 
of  the  table;  bui  the  admirer  of  th'i 
(Inmcs  pometimes  mistook  \h\s  demea- 
nour lur  ilie  sign  of  a  coquet  u&U  spint. 
and  left  the  lady  to  lament  his  dulness-t 

"  ibid.    Book  iii.,  cauiu  2,  st.  27. 
f  «*The  ltdy'e  heart  was  on  him  ca8l» 

And  ahe  beheld  him  wonder  fast; 
Ever  on  him  nhe  cast  her  eye, 
Jj»oiiioiiuu  fuH  well  it  seye  ;* 
Ai^  it  gave  him  to  his  tbooght. 
To  loke  again  let  would  be  not. 
Nor  no  more  coward  thought  he  to  be 
Of  his  looking  than  waa  ahe. 
The  lady  perceived  It  full  well. 
Of  all  his  looking  every  dell. 
And  therewith  hrpni)  to  shame. 
For  she  might  lightly  fall  in  blame. 
If  men  perceived  it  any  thing. 
Betwixt  them  two  each  looking. 
Then  would  they  say  all  byderx^.^ 
That  some  love  were  tbem  between  j 
Then  shoold  riw  fall  in  eiaader. 
And  lose  much  of  her  honour. 
She  thought  to  wnrn  him  privily. 
By  ber  couaia  that  set  him  by. 
*  Jaeon,'  ahe  said,  *  thou  art  to  blaoM^ 
And  therewith  the  ought  to  ehama^ 
To  behold  my  maid  in  vai»>  ; 
Every  man  to  other  will  »uyne. 
That  betwixt  you  is  some  dn. 
Of  thy  looking,  I  rede,«  thoa  hlynae.^ 
Ipomydon  him  bethouerht  anoQ, 
I'ben  that  ahe  blamed  Jason, 
Without  deaerving  every  dell : 
But  t!io  enchcs'Oii'-  lie  jterceived  vr6lL 
Down  he  looked  and  tiiouLiiit  <;roat  tihsBM, 
That  Jaaon  bore  fur  him  the  blame. 
Still  he  sal,  and  said  no  more. 
He  thought  to  dwell  nu  longer  there.** 
Romaaee  of  tiii  IpomydMi. 

a  Baw. 
a  Togeihar. 


c  Oaaacil. 
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The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  ditpoied 

the  henrt  to  all  noble  feelings,  wns  not 
universal  in  ils  influence,  and  we  accord- 
ingly rend  of  ladies  who  wrre  i It  farmed 
by  like  muod  ui  envy  and  deiracuoti. 


always  blended  with  ih6  fafrest  visions 

of  liis  Hinry,  and  the  respectful  consider- 
ation whic-li  she,  tlienTore,  met  with, 
sihowed  slie  was  not  an  unworthy  awarder 
of  fame.  Fixed  by  llte  gallant  warriors 
of  cbtfiitiy  in  n  nobler  itation  than  that 
which  had  been  assigned  Co  her  by  the 
polite  HTitions  of  antiquity*  all  the  graee* 
fuL  qualities  of  her  nature  blossomed 
into  beanty,  and  ihe  chasteninof  inflnenre 
of  feminine  gciiileness  and  lendtriiess 
wn^,  for  ilie  tif>i  lime  in  his  history,  ex- 
perienced by  man. 


Then  WM  the  My  of  the 
A  prouJ  (fame  and  maliciouB,  ^ 
JdokerJ'ull  iche  nu$'*egging* 
SqocunoiM  and  ekis  scoraiag.**f 

Bui  the  subject  need  not  he  pnrpued 
further;  for  it  is  woman,  as  formed  by 
chivalrie  principles,  and  not  as  unin- 
fluenced by  thai  noble  spirit  whose  linea- 
ments it  is  my  purpose  to  portray. 
That  lofty  consideration  in  which  she 
WIS  held  had,  as  we  have  seen,  a  re- 
moter origin  than  the  days  of  chivalry, 
and  to  that  elevation  much  of  her  moral 
dignity  may  be  ascribed.  Put  rhivalry 
saved  her  from  heinir  altoj^eiliL  r  oppressed 

into  slavery  and  deijradaiion  under  the  |        ,    e  nu-   i  •  q    .     ^ru  •  o 

r....i.t:.^     *r*u..  — *  Beauty  of  Chivahic  Sports.— Their  Sinioriority 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TOUftNAHBNTS  ARD  JOUSTS. 


tyranny  of  feudalism.  That  odious  sys- 
tem endeavoured  to  bring  under  its  swsy 
even  the  very  aflections  of  the  heart;  for 

not  only  no  woman  of  rank  and  estate 
could  rmrry  without  llie  consent  of  her 
sovereij^n,  but  in  fome  countries  she 
was  obliged  lo  accept  a  husband  at  his 
nomination,  unless  for  a  large  pecuniary 
payment  he  restored  her  lo  the  privi- 
leges of  her  sex.  By  preserving  woman 
in  her  noble  state  r)f  moral  dignity,  chi- 
valry prevented  the  harsh  exercise  of 
feudal  ri<ifit-«.  A  sovereign  who  prided 
himself  on  f)is  ktiighihood  could  never 
offend  the  iuclinaiions  of  one  of  that  sex 
which  by  his  principles  he  was  bound  to 
protect  and  cherish.  Chivalry  hung  out 
the  heart-stirring  hope  that  beauty  was 
the  reward  of  bravery.  A  valiant,  but 
l:nvllp*is  kiii«:lii  was  often  hailed  by  the 
whole  martial  fraternity  of  his  country 
as  worthy  the  h^ind  (jf  a  noble  heiress, 
and  the  king  could  not  in  every  case 
bestow  her  on  some  minion  of  his 
court.  Woman  was  sustained  in  her 
proud  elevadon  by  the  virtues  which 
chivalry  required  of  her;  and  man  paid 
homage  to  lier  mind  as  well  a-^  to  her 
beanly,  She  was  not  the  mere  subject 
of  pleasure,  taken  up  or  thrown  aside  as 
passion  or  caprice  suggested  ;  but  being 
the_ fountain  of  honour,  her  image  was 

*  Full  of  frowardaeM,saeirmis4ayiDg  or  re- 
viling, as  Bills  raodsn  lbs 
t  Lai  le  FiaiiM. 


to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. — Ongin  of 
Toarnamenta^lteaMns  far  holding  them.— 
Practice  in  Arms. — Courtesy. — By  whnmlbej 
were  Iii'I'I. — Qiinlilli  ations  for  Toiirncvinq. — 
Ceremonies  ol  the  i'ournainent. — Arrival  of 
the  Kniihtfl.— Publicaiion  of  their  names,— 
KcA.<!<ins  f.»r  It. — Di4!;uii<ed  Kni^htH.^ThA 
Lists. —  Ln«lii's  ihc  .Indies  of  the  Tourna- 
ments.— Deiicale  Courtesy  at  Tournaments. — 
Morntnij  of  the  tJporta— Knighte  led  by  La- 
dies, who  imitated  th*;  Dress  of  Knii;hts. — 
JNaturc  of  Tourneying  Wi-njions  — Kciixhls 
Wore  Ladies'  Favours. — The  i'repHruliun.— 
The  Kncounter. — What  Lance  Ktrokee  won 
the  Pri/c. — (vonclusion  of  the  Sports — 'I'lie 
Festiviii. — Delivery  of  the  l»rize. — Knights 
thanked  bj  LaJie«.~The  Ball. — Lil»erality.« 
Touroaments  opposed  by  the  Popes—The 
Opi^osirinn  unjnsl. — The  Jouft. — Description 
of  the  Joust  to  the  Uueranre. — Joust  between 
a  8cotch  and  an  Bnglirii  Knight.— JouKiing 
for  love  of  the  Ladies. — A  singular  instance 
of  it. — .loijst  Ix'twft'n  a  Frrnch  and  an  English 
inquire-. — Admirable  hkdl  of  Jousters — Siugu- 
lar  questions  regarding  Jousts.— .\n  fiarl 
Warwick. — Celebrated  Joust  at  St.  frii^leber- 
les'. — Joust  between  I<ord  Scales  and  the 
Bastard  of  Burgundy. — The  Komance  of 
Jousts.— The  PAMga  of  Armsi— Use  of 
Tonraaniattts  and  Jou■U^ 


All  our  most  delisjliiriil  im  it/ininors  of 
chivalry  are  as80ciat(il  wiili  ifip  mnr- 
nament.  We  see  in  lancy'a  niuror  llie 
gay  and  graceful  knight  displaying  on 
his  plumed  steed  the  nobleness  of  his 
bearing,  and  the  lady  of  his  aflfectiooe 
smiling  upon  his  gallant  skill,  while  the 
admiring  people  in  rude  and  hearty  joy 
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shout  their  loud  acclaims.  Those  who 
were  illustriouH  for  ancestral  or  newly 
acqnirvd  renown  mel  in  the  liated  plain. 
The  fierceneta  of  war  waa  mellowed 
into  eletrance,  and  even  rendalism  abated 
Bomethino^  of  its  alemness,  when  called 
on  to  perform  tendAnee  on  the  ladies  and 
damsels  who  grnced  the  scene.  Haroni  il 
pomp,  knightly  gallantry,  woniiin's 
be.aiiiyf  gay  caparisons,  rich  autre,  and 
feudal  pageantry,  throng  the  mind  in  wild 
and  aplendtd  eonfuaion,  when  we  hear 
the  heratd'a  trumpet^elang  aummooing 
the  knights  lo  aehievemcnt.  It  was  in 
the  tonrnament  e?»perially  that  the  rhi- 
valrin  nations  of  Europe  fip^erteil  iheir 
s^uperior  claims  lo  gracefulness  and 
htiVnaniiy ;  for  though  the  Greeks  might 
vaunt  their  Olympic  games,  yet  in  them 
woman*a  favour  did  not  bestow  the  gar- 
land, and  though  matrona  mingled  with 
senators  in  the  Coliseum,  and  a  virgin 
gave  the  signal  for  the  cominencrment 
of  the  8port9,  yet  the  lorlurp!«  and  death 
of  their  fellow-creatures  coiisiiluted  the 
amusement. 

Our  ancestor*  were  so  proud  of  the 
Trojan  descent  which  their  historians 
deduced  for  them*  that  thev  even  re- 
garded the  games  which  il^neas  cele- 
brated to  the  honour  of  his  (lead  father, 
Anrhises,  as  the  origin  of  their  own 
knighlly  joust  and  tournament.  B;it  in 
those  games  there  waa  no  encounter  of 
two  lancea  aa  in  the  joust«  and  no  cour- 
teous battle  between  two  parties  of  war^ 
riora,  aa  was  the  case  in  the  tournament. 
This  learned  enthusiasm  was  needless 
and  absurd  ;  for  the  knights  might  have 
discovered  in  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  cireunislances,  and  in  the  practice  of 
their  known  and  immediate  foc^fathers, 
sufficient  matter  of  originality.  The 
Romans  were  wont  to  exerciae  them- 
selvea  in  mock  combats,  and  so  were  the 
Goths  ;*  but  it  would  he  difficult  lo  prove 
any  cliain  of  connexion  between  these 
people.  War  was  an  art  in  the  [inddle 
ages,  and  a  long  and  painful  education 
preceded  the  practice  of  it.  It  was  the 
delight  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  the 
world  ;  for  fame*t  fortune,  and  woman's 


*  Uu  Cange  graveij  quntes  iiatitl  itfiiiore  for  . 
this  troth ;  and  it  it  eredibis  ev«n  upon  lew  ^ 
sulemn  authnritj. 

I Thus  Holincnhprl,  ^ppftkinirof  n  rova?  iniT^t 
mariiai  tournamcuL,  helU  at  Smilh^ciU  la 


love,*  r  nnld  Only  be  obtained  by  gallant 
bearing.  Hence  we  find  that  thoughts 
of  war  weie  not  abandoned  in  times  of 
peace,  and  that  some  softened  images 
of  battle  formed  the  grace  of  festive 
solemnities. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  world  xr-i« 
nonnshed  by  such  cusloms,  for  kings 
were  always  eager  to  hold  tnnrnevs  for 
the  belter  training  up  of  soldiers  lu  feats 
of  arms.f  It  was  the  beneficial  nalore 
of  tournaments  to  shed  theamenittea  and 
courtesies  of  peace  over  ihe  horrid  front 
of  war.  Thus  there  were  rules  for  con- 
dncting  these  imi?es  of  battle  whifh  no 
knight  cnnld  violate  wilbont  forfcilmir  ills 
title  to  rhiv;drv.  The  displav  ofacMrrsp, 
with  as  little  d mgeras  posi«ihje  to  hie  and 
limb,  was  the  rhief  charaeter  of  these  ea- 
eountere,  and  skill,  therefore,  in  real  war* 
became  more  esteemed  than  brute  violence* 
To  profit  by  the  mischance  of  an  adversary 
would,  in  the  tournament,  have  been 
considered  nnknitjhtlv  ;  and  it  followed 
that  even  in  the  most  deadlv  encounters 
of  nalion.s  no  cavalier  would  avail  luaiself 
of  any  accident  happening  to  his  foe. 

Military  ezerciaes,  when  perforated 
by  two  parties  of  cavaliers  wiih  hurtlesa 
weapons,  were  called  tournaments.  If 
the  oceapion  were  hi<:h  nnd  solemn,  be- 
ralds  repriired  to  ditfcreU  court*,  an- 
nouncing their  sovereign's  purpn«e  of 
holding  martial  exercises  at  a  particular 
time,  and  inviting  all  those  who  valued 
their  kniffhihood,  and  respeeied  dsmes 
and  maidens,  to  repair  to  the  appointed 
city,  snd  prove  their  chivalry. | 

1389.  myn.  And  no  manv  a  noh\e  course  and 
other  martial  fmts  wfrc  arhtpvptl  in  those  four 
daya,  to  the  prrnt  ronieniRtinn  and  pleasure  of 
mativ  a  ywmf  buebelor  dealrooc  to  whi  fame." 
P.  474. 'edit.  1587. 

*  The  oVjertu  nnr^  l<fn<lencir«  of  ton rn amenta 
are  extremely  well  cxpretised  hy  JeflVy  of  Mon- 
mnnth :  —  **  Manir  knivhts  faiDoos  for  AMtt  of 
rhivnfrv  wptp  prcrnt.  with  apparel  ami  arrns  of 
the  name  oo'our  and  fnahton.  They  formed  a 
aperies  of  divrrftinn,  in  imHation  of  a  fight  on 
honnehnrk  ;  and  the  ladiefi  helnf  pfalMd  OH  th« 
Tvnl1«  of  the  rastlcf.  rlartcd  nmornn^  c'nTice*  on 
the  romhiftant'f.  None  of  iheae  ladiea  eateemed 
any  knight  wmlby  of  her  lovo  bat  ooeh  aa  bad 
ffiven  proof  of  hif  eallantry  in  three  Mvenil  eo- 
countera.  T^^le  the  vn'our  nf  the  mrn  encour- 
ai(ed  ehaatity  in  the  women,  and  the  attention  of 
the  pmved  an  iarontlvo  to  the  soldlai^a 

braverv/'    f/ih  ix..  c.  13. 

j  HoTlntrshfd,  vol.      p.  258,  loprtat* 

i  Froiaaart,  vol.  ii.,  c  170. 
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Tn  G«»rmany  matiers  were  somewhat 
different,  and  should  be  staled.  Except 
in  Saxony  (which  had  its  own  tourna- 
iiieuUj;,  the  Geroians  who  were  entitled 
to  appear  in  the  lonrneying  lieia  were 
divided  iolo  foar  eonpanies ;  namely,  that 
fiflho  Rhine — ofBamia^of  Swabia 
—  and  of  Franconi«.  The  assembled 
carnliers  were  called  the  chivalry  of  the 
four  countries!.  Each  country  by  rolalion 
held  live  tournament,  and  chose  lis  leader 
or  judge  of  the  sports,  who  appointed 
three  ladies  tn  give  the  arma  to  the 
knighte,  and  three  others  to  diitribute 
the  prizes.  It  was  usual  for  one  of  the 
ladies  to  be  a  wife,  anoihera  widowtand 
the  third  a  maiden.* 

Originally,  in  most  countries,  no 
person  could  tourney  unless  he  proved 
himself  to  be  maternally  a  knight  of  gentle 
birth,  by  fonr  deseenta«  and  displayed  a 
legitioaate  eoaUarmour:  but  this  regnlation 
was  every  where  relaxed  in  favour  of 
hardy  kni^jlits  who  could  not  ho^^'t  of 
ancestral  honours.!  In  early  limes, 
knights,  whether  bannerets  or  bachelors, 
contended  in  the  listed  plain  ;  but,  sub- 
sequently, the  squire  (both  the  follower 
of  the  knight  and  the  soldier  of  the  third 
elast  of  chivalry)  was  permitted  to  joost 
or  tonmey  witli  knights. 

Snfp-roiHluct  thron<:h  hostile  lands  was 
always  allowed  to  those  who  wislied  to 
tourney ;  anil  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  country  in  those  dark  times  were 
pleasingly  relieved  by  bands  of  jolly  and 
amorous  cavaliers,  with  trains  of  squires 
and  pages,  riding  apace  to  court  to  the 
tune  of  a  merry  roundelay.  It  was  par- 
ticularly the  fMi!»toni  of  newly -made 
knights  to  attend  a  tourna nienl  in  order 
to  show  that  they  deserved  their  spurs, 
and  to  establish  their  prowess.^ 

Nor  did  simple  knights  alone  thus 
progress  to  the  tournament.  Kings  and 
princes  pricked  over  the  plain  in  gallant 
and  grnccful  array  ;  for  lliough  their  rank 

*  Ritteneit  and  Bitterwmen,  voL  i.,  p.  811, 

323. 

f  The  German  nation,  a«i  it  may  be  easily  aop- 
poised,  were  more  strict  than  other  people  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  birth«right  whidi  autbo- 
rized  a  man  to  tourney.  If  any  perron  be  curious 
eoou£^h  to  inquire  into  the  fmUastic  Kubtlcliea  of 
German  beraliiy  about  lim  matter,  I  refer  bim 
to  tho  Rhiemit  und  Hittsrwtasnt  voL  i,  n,  998, 
300. 

#M.  Westm.  p.  800. 
8» 


exrnsed  ihera  from  performing  many 
knightly  observances,  yet  iheir  chivalric 
spirit  disdained  the  pride  of  their  station, 
and  their  souls  were  inflamed  with  the 
noble  deaire  of  illustrating  their  royalty 
by  deeds  of  high  knighthood. 

The  knights  were  wont  to  arrive  at  the 
respective  hostels  orients  assigned  them 
by  the  kings-al-arms  and  the  heralds 
fsomewhile  before  the  day  of  tournament ; 
and  they  atiixed  their  armorial  ensigOS 
over  the  entraneest  and  raised  their 
banners  and  pennons  in  front  of  their 
parades.  The  tourneying  knights  were 
known  by  their  heraldry,  and  this  pub* 
lication  of  their  names  was  made  for  a 
very  noble  piirf>ose.  If  any  one  of 
ihem  had  been  guilty  of  unchivalric  de- 
portment, the  matter  might  be  proved 
before  the  ladies  or  other  judges  of  the 
tournament,  and  they  would  strike  down 
his  banner.  None  could  tourney  who 
had  blasphemed  God,  or  ofl'ended  the 
ladies:  he  who  had  been  false  to  grati- 
tude and  honour  ;  he  who  liad  violated 
his  word,  or  deserlpci  hia  brollier  in  :trms 
in  balile,  wa:j  unworthy  of  apjuiaring  at 
the  Splendid  show ;  and  the  high  courtesy 
of  chivalry  was  maintained  by  the  law, 
that  no  one  could  tourney  who  had 
without  warning  assailed  his  enemy,  or 
by  indirect  meana  had  despoiled  his 
territory.* 

These  rules,  however,  were  not  al- 
ways  observed  ;  for  cavaliers  were  often 
permitted  to  partake  of  chivalrie  sports, 
though  they  declined  to  name  them* 
selves  to  the  heralds.  If  they  were 
novices  in  arms,  and  not  very  confident 
ill  their  prowfss,  ihey  would  conf'pril 
ilieir  names  till  they  had  won  renown  ; 
and  if  the  ch-»nce  of  the  i^ame  were 
against  them,  the  spectators  knew  not 
who  had  failed  lo  acquire  honour.  The 
baron  who  held  the  tournament  might 
be  the  enemy  of  a  gallant  knight,  who, 
from  prudence,  would  not  wish  to  make 
himself  known,  unless  he  could  appear 
with  the  bold  front  of  a  conqueror. 
Sometimes  the  persons  of  the  knights 
were  not  concealed  by  common  armour, 

*  8egar  of  Honor,  lib.  ii.,e.  8S.  Hilteraeit  and 
Riltcrweseo,  vol.  i.,  p.  808.  There  was  a  sin- 
gular law  in  Germany,  prohiiiiiinj  from  the 
tournament  those  who  bad  been  the  cause  of 
imposing  taxee  or  daties,  or  had  used  their  en- 
deavours to  get  tbem  iin|mod.  RItleiiMt  uad 
BittBivieewi,  vol.  L,  p.  804. 
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bwt  by  the  guise  wliich  fanry^iad  thrown 
over  ihe  fabled  knigliUof  yore.  A  troop 
of  cavaliers  calling  themselves  King  Ar- 
thur and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
often  diished  into  Ihe  lists ;  and  their 
tmropet^s  il<'fiance  was  answered  by  that 
of  anotltpf  batuj  meetina  them  at  speed 
from  the  other  eiul,  and  calling-  them- 
selves CharUnifijne  nnd  his  Paladins. 
This  was  a  beauulul  iiiudetif reaii»ingthe 
romances  of  chivalry.  Other  disguises 
were  not  equally  praiseworthy ;  and,  1 
can  only  state  as  a  historical  fact,  with- 
out attempting  to  spolugise.  for  its  mad- 
ness and  impiety,  that  at  a  toiirnnmpnl 
held  at  Vjdiadolid  io  the  year  1428, 
the  King  of  ('astille  u  ns  'rU'companit'd  hy 
twelve  knights,  wito  perbouaied  the 
twelve  Apo!itli*8.* 

The  place  of  combat  was  the  lists,  a 
large  space  surrounded  by  ropes  or  rail- 
ing in  single  or  duoble  rows.  Sometimes 
there  wns  a  wooden  division  in  the  lists 
or  area  to  prevent  the  hordes  of  the  ad- 
verse knigiits  from  careerin?  nir.iinsl 
each  olher.f  The  lists  were  decorated 
with  the  splendid  richness  of  feudal 
powei*  Besides  the  gorgeous  array  of 
heraldic  insignia  near  the  chanipion>' 
tents,  the  galleries*  which  were  made  to 
contain  the  proud  and  joyous  speritUor's, 
were  covered  with  tapestry,  repret-<  ni  ng 
chivalry  both  in  its  warlike  and  amorous 
guine  :  on  one  side  ihe  knight  with  his 
bright  faulcbion  amiting  away  hosts  of 
foes,  and  on  the  other  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  beauty. 

The  ladies  were  the  supreme  judges 
of  tournaments;  and  if  nnv  complaint 
was  rriised  against  a  ki)i«rlii,  they  ad- 
judged the  cause  without  a|)peal4  Gene- 
rally, however,  they  deputed  their  power 
to  a  kniglit,  who,  on  account  of  this  dis- 
tiRCtion,  was  called  the  Knight  of  Ho- 
nour. He  bore  at  the  end  of  his  lance  a 
ribbon  or  some  other  siyn  of  womnii's 
favour  ;  and  with  this  hn  lL'p  nf  power  he 
waved  the  fiercest  koighi^  into  order  and 
obedience. 

The  heralds  read  to  the  knights  the 
regulations  of  the  sport,  and  announced 
the  nature  of  the  prise  they  were  to  con- 


*  Cronecs  del  Conde  D.  Pero  IS  ino,  p,  203' 
cited  in  the  notes  to  the  preface  te  tho  feprinl  of 

the  Morte  d'Arthur,  p  G!. 

f  Monlrelet,  vol.  vi ,  p.  333. 

i  Rilterzcit  und  KiUurwescn,  vol.  i.,  p.  333. 


tend  f»r.  The  dames  and  maidens 
somen nies  proposed  jewels  of  price,  a 
diamond,  a  ruby,  and  a  sapphire,  as  re- 
wanls  of  valour.  But  the  meed  of  re- 
nown was  often  more  military ;  and  the 
reader  of  Italian  history  remembers  that 
at  a  lournnmpnt  celebrated  at  Florence  in 
the  year  1468,  L«»ren7o  de'  Medici  bore 
away  the  priz<^  of  a  [i c  1  rriei  of  silver  with 
a  figure  of  Mars  as  liie  crest.  Jl  was 
the  general  wont  of  tournaments  for  t 
vanquished  knight  to  forfeit  his  ariDOor 
and  horse  to  his  victor.  ^ 

Nothing  was  more  beautiful  than  thci 
courtesy  of  chivnlrir  times.    At  a  martial 
game  heh!  in  Siniihfieid,  during  the  reign  / 
of  Richnrd  II.,  the  Queen  propot-ed  a  * 
crown  of  gold  as  the  reward  of  llie  besti 
joufter,  were  he  a  stranger;  but  if  ant 
English  knight  had  the  praise,  then  al 
rich  bracelet  was  to  be  his  reward.  The' 
same  polite  preference  of  strangers  in- 
fluf^iired  the  chivalry  of  Eniihind,  and 
ihey  promised  to  give  to  the  l«»rd  of  best 
<le*ert,  if  he  were  a  foreiun  i^iutiiit,  a  fair 
hor:»e,  Willi  his  ir;»ppii»gs  ;  but  il  he  were 
one  of  their  own  land,  then  only  a  fal* 
con  should  reward  him. 

Ou  the  morning  of  the  touraament* 

When  the  day  *gao  spring, 

or  horse  end  bemeie.  aoiie  and  etattering, 

Ther  was  in  the  boetelries  all  about.''* 

The  knights  then  trooped  to  tiie  listed 
pluin,  with  lords,  ladies  and  damsels,  the 
chivalry  and  beauty  of  the  country, 
mounted  on  gaily-caparisoned  steeds 
and  palfreys,  whose  housings  swept  the 
ground.  Sometimes  a  lady  fair  led  the 
horse  of  l)er  t-lioscn  kni«:lit,  and  in  the 
song  of  the  minstrel  the  bridle  became 
a  ffohlcti  chain  of  love.  Al  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  merry  tournament,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  11.,  there  issued  out  of 
the  Tower  of  I^ondon,  first,  threescore 
conrFers,  apparelled  for  tho  lists,  and  ou 
every  one  a  squire  of  honour  riding  a 
soft  pace.  'I'iien  appeared  threescore 
Indies  of  honour,  moiitiied  on  fair  pal- 
frey?, eacii  lady  le-.Mlincr  hy  a  chain  of 
silver  a  knight  shc  iihed  in  jousting  har- 

"  Ch  in  .  r.  Knight's  Tale.  1.  2493.  &c.  So 
Froiikidit  «^)if,  **0n  the  neil  day  you  might 
have  seen  in  divere  places  of  the  ciiy  of  Loadoa 
Mquires  and  varletlM  goini;  about  wiih  harnr^ 
onJ  doini;  other  buaioess  of  their  jMSlers.*'  Yak 
u*i  page  273. 
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ess.  The  fair  and  gallant  troop,  with 
le  sound  of  clarions,  trumpets,  ami  other 
tiustreUy ,  rode  along  the  streets  of  Loa- 
ODv*  the  froDtt  of  Iho  honaiing  Bhiniiig 
filh  martial  glory  in  th«  rich  banners 
nd  tapestries  which  hung  from  the  win- 
OW8.  They  reached  Sniithfieiii«t  wiiere 
he  Qvieen  of  England  and  many  mn- 
rons  and  d  uT^sela  were  already  seated 
u  richly  ailomed  tjailenei*.  The  ladies 
hat  led  the  knii^his  joined  ihem  ;  tite 
iquires  oi'  honour  alighted  from  their 
;ourser8»  and  the  koigbts  in  good  order 
raulted  upon  them. 

Thie  mode  of  eondacting  knights  to 
ihe  tournament  was  not  the  only  pleas- 
ing prelude  of  the  sports.    As  it  was  in 
perfect  liannony  with  the  f^eiieral  lone  of 
chivalric    ietiling  for  kni^lii^  to  array 
tViemselves  in  weeds,  wnich  woniaa's 
table  iiad  chosen  or  approved  of,  so  dames 
and  maidens,  with  eqnal  courtesy,  imi* 
fated  in  their  attire  tlie  semblance  of 
knights.    They  often  rode  to  the  tonr* 
nameot  with  their  girdles  ornamented 
wiih  jTolil  iind  silver,  to  resemble  mili- 
Vary     belt^,   and,    S|ioriively,  wielding 
short  and  lighl  f^words,  embossed  wilh 
emblems  of  love  and  war. 

When  lite  knights  reached  the  lists, 
their  arms  were  examined  by  the  eon* 
stable ;  and  such  as  were  of  a  frame  and 
fabric  contrary  to  good  chivalry,  were  re- 
ieeted.  The  iances  were  huriless,  the 
points  beiniT  either  removed  nltngelher, 
or  covered  with  broad  pieces  of  W(H)d, 
Called  rocLeta.  'i'he  gallant  manners  of 
liie  age  gave  such  lances  the  title  of 
Glaives  Coartois.  The  swords  were 
blunted  and  rebated.  Instances  are  on 
feeord  of  knights  encountering  with 
■words  made  of  whalebonOi  covered  with 
parchment,  the  helmet  and  hauberk  being 
made  of  leather. 

There  exi.^ied  very  often,  however,  a 
<hsposiUoa  to  convert  tournaments  into 

*  ProiaMft,  vol.  ii.,  c.  173. 

t^mithfield  was  famous  mtnj  jsam  Mrlier, 

both  as  ihc  pl.ice  of  sporU  anil  the  hort««vmnrket 
of  I^ndon.  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Hsniy  ft.,Mys.  Withoot  Aoeof  th«  gates  i^ 
a  certain  field,*  a  plain  (or  smooth)  bolh  in  name 
and  situation.  Every  Friday, except  some  crrpatcr 
fe^val  come  in  the  way,  there  is  a  brave  sight 
of  fdfaiDt  horses  to  be  wld :  awoy  conw  out  of 
the  city  to  buy  or  look  on,  to  wit,  earls,  bsnMls, 
knights, 

•  tSnieibfivid,  oii  it  wcic  duioollifi.ld. 


real  battles.  Nation?*!  rivaWv  broke' 
ihrougli  the  restraints  ol  ktngiuly  genlle- 
net»s  i  envy  of  martial  prowess,  or  of  wo- 
man's love,  had  found  an  occasion  of 
venting  iis  passion  ;  and*  in  spite  of  the 
auihoriiy  of  the  king-at-arms  and  lieralds 
to  reject  weapons  of  violence,  bribery 
and  power  appear  oflen  to  have  inlro- 
duced  them.  As  the  nature  of  offensive 
armour  may  be  judged  from  the  defensive 
harness,  so  in  the  laws  of  a  country  we 
may  read  the  sijle  of  manners.  The 
practice  of  converiiiig  ilie  elegant  tourna- 
ment into  a  deadly  fray  occasioned  an  oath 
to  be  imposed  on  all  knights  that  they 
would  frequent  tournaments  solely  to 
learn  military  exercises;^  and,  by  a  law 
of  Encrland  made  towards  the  close  of 
the  ihirleenlh  century,  a  broad  sword  for 
tourneying  was  the  only  weapoii  that 
was  allowed  to  the  knighl  and  squire  ; 
and  there  was  a  stern  prohibition  of  a 
sword  pointed,  a  dagger  pointed,  or  a 
staff  or  mace.  Knight-banneret  and  ba- 
rons might  he  armed  with  mufflers,  and 
cuirfhes,  ;iiid  shoulder  plates,  and  a  scull- 
cap,  wiihout  more.  Spectators  were 
forbidden  from  wearing^  any  armour  at 
all,  and  tlie  king-al-arnis  and  heralds, 
and  lite  Uiinslrels,  were  allowed  to  carry 
only  their  accustomed  swords  wiihout 
points. 

The  tilting  armour  in  which  knightt 
were  sheathed  was  generally  of  a  light 

fabric,  and  splendid,  lis  ornaments  came 
under  a  genth  r  nnihoVity  than  that  of 
royal  consiabie  and  niarshab.  If  the 
iron  from  of  a  line  of  cavaliers  i\\  ihe 
battle' field  was  frequently  gemmed  with 
the  variously  coloured  signs  of  ladies* 
favoursi  those  gracefi^l  additions  to  ar- 
mour yet  more  beseemed  the  toum^ 
ment.  Damsels  were  wont  to  surmount 
(he  hchnels  of  their  knights  with  chap- 
lets,  or  to  nffix  streamers  lo  their  spears,! 
and  a  cavalier  who  was  thus  honoured 
smiled  with  seU-eoniplacency  on  the 
highly  emblazoned  surcoai  ol'  lus  rival 
in  chivalry. 

The  desire  to  please  ladles  fair  formed 
tlie  very  soul  of  ilie  tournament. "j:  Every 

*  Du  Cange.  UisHeriatiou  8,  on  Joinville^ 

f  Memoire«d'01ivierde  la  M  irrhe.  liv.  i.,  c.  14. 

\  This  feeling  is  exceedingly  well  ex  prised 
in  a  challenge  given  by  some  foreign  knighu  ia 
Boglaod  to  the  English  ehivalry.  "  Efer  in 
courts  of  prcnt  kiriT*  are  wunt  to  come  knights  of 
divef  8  oaUuas,  aod  more  to  this  ourt  of  fingtandt 
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young  and  gallant  knight  wore  the  device  I  ainined  their  saddles;  fnr  though  ther 

of  his  ntisiress,  while,  indeed,  ihe  luirdier    mijjfil  g^row  iinio  iheir  seals,  yet  ii  rou.! 


sons  oi  chivalry  carried  fiercer  signs  of 
their  own  aciiievements  :  but  iliey  were 
oomarked  by  the  bright  judges  of  the 
tonrney«  for  their  eyes  eould  only  follow 
throogh  the  piets  their  own  embleme  of 
love. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  lieard  bat  tiie 
noise  aad  clattering  of  horse  armour. 

«  Ther  SMytC  thoa  see  devising  of  har neis 
60  oneouth,*  and  so  ricb,  and  wrought  bo 

Of  goltJsmtthey,  of  brouding.-j-  and  of  stele, 
The  sheldes  bright,  testercs,^  aud  Irappurea  ; 
Gold  hetvn  below,  hauberks,  cote-omares; 

Lords  in  paramentes,§  on  bir  cnursere% 
Knigbtd  of  retinue,  and  eke  squires, 
bailing  Uie  speres,  and  beluies  buckling, 
GoidiogI  of  sheldes,  with  laioers^  lacing ; 

Ther  a»  need  is  they  were  nothing  idle: 
The  fomy  strcds  on  the  golden  Itridle 
Guat^iitg,  ttitd  liiftl  ihtf  annuurers  aii^o 
With  file  aad  hammer  prickiog  to  and  fro ; 

Yeomen  on  fuot,  and  cotnniutit^  many  on, 
With  5hort  staves,  thick  da  ihi-y  uj.iy  yone  ; 
Pipes,  troiiipt'ii,  imlieres/*  and  clanoune4«, 

That  in  the  bataile  blowea  blody  sottnei.'*tt 

After  the  arms  had  been  pvamined, 
*'  a  rostc/lc^  a  roattlic,  to  achievement, 
knighls  and  squires  to  achievement,'* 
was  cried  by  the  well-voiceci  iieruidt> 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  cavaliers, 
making  their  obeisances  to  the  ladies, 
retired  within  their  tents  to  don  their 
harness.  At  the  cry,  **  Come  forth, 
knights,  come  forth,"  they  left  their  pa- 
vil!f>ii«,  and  mounling^  their  [jootl  sieeils, 
stationed  themselves  by  the  siiie  ol  ihcir 
banners.    The  ofiicers-ai-arma  then  ex- 


whaie  are  maintained  kni^thood  and  feats  of 
arms  valiantly  fur  the  service  of  ladies  in  higher 
degrees  and  gttates  than  in  any  realm  of  ibe 
world :  it  beseemeth  well  to  Don  Francisco  de 

Mendoza.  and  Garflast  De  la  Vega,  that  ht^e,   well  a.s  uf  other  tTmet  is  interesting,  do  apokgy 

better  thnn  in  nny  place,  tliey  may  show  their  j  will  be  required  for  mx  fj azurding  a  conjecture 
great  dr^^ire  that  they  have  to  serve  their  ladiea."    that  ibe  colour  of  the  ribbon  mentioned  io  the 


only  hivvfully  be  done  by  nobie  horse- 
mau:ihip,  and  not  by  ihung:i  atiaciUM| 
the  man  and  hoise  together** 

The  ladies  and  gallant  spectaton  being 
fairly  ranged  round  the  lists*  and  ths 
crowds  of  plebeian  gaxers  being  disci- 
plined into  silence  and  order,  the  heraidi 
watelied  the  gestures  of  the  knis^ht  cf 
honour,  and,  calchirjg  his  sign  that  the 
sports  niifrht  bes^in,  ihev  cried,  »»  Lah- 
sez  ulier,''^  'i'iic  eunia  winch  div.uti 
the  two  parties  were  immediately  slack- 
ened, and  the  cavaliers  dressing  tfactf 
spears  to  their  rests,  and  eommendie; 
themselves  to  their  roistreaaea,  dashed 
to  the  encounter,  while  the  trumpets 
mounded  the  beautiful  point  of  chivalry, 
for  everv  man  to  do  iits  devoir.f 

Each  km  gilt  was  followed  by  his 
Fquires,  whose  number  was,  in  Ktigland, 
by  the  aneient  aUtofe  of  tournamenti 
already  alluded  to,  limited  to  three. 
They  furnished  their  lord  with  arms, 
arranged  his  harness,  and  raised  him 
from  the  ground,  if  his  foe  had  dis* 
mounted  him.  These  squires  performed 
also  the  more  pleasing  tai?k  of  beirj 
pages  of  tiames  and  dainse!''.  Thtv 
carried  words  of  love  to  rc-auimaie  the 
courage  and  strength  of  the  ezhausieti 
cavalier,  and  a  ribbon  drawn  from  a 
maiden's  bosom  was  often  sent  Io  her 
chosen  knight,  when  in  the  shock  of 
ppcars  her  first  favour  had  been  torn  from 
I  he  place  where  her  fair  hand  had  iized 
iu| 

*  Du  Cange  (Dii's,  6;,  on  the  autbority  oi  an 
ancient  M8.  regarding  tournaments ;  and  Rilter- 
zeit  und  Kilicrwesen,  vol.  i.,  p»8SM. 

\  Harleiiin  MSS.  No.  G9. 
t  His.  tie  Chailea  VI.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  120,  fol.  ]663. 
Ab  every  thing  regarding  the  ladies  of  chivahtc  a» 


Antiquarian  ikpcrtory,  vol.  i.,  p.  148* 
'•Elegant.  f  Dm  broidery. 

%  Head-pieces.  ^  Urnamcnied  dresses. 

I  Rubbing.      f  Straps.      *^  Buizen drums. 

ft  Chsttoer,  The  Knight*s  Tola,  line  24  9d, 
iu*  Chancer  must  have  had  in  hia imagination 
one  of  the  pplcinhJ  tonrn;imcnti  of  tlie  iluys  of 
£dward  111.  when  he  wrote  tiiese  spirited  lines ; 
for  there  is  much  more  eireomstattoe  in  his  de- 
eripdon  than  eould  have  belonged  to  a  simple 
joust  between  ths  tiro  kaights,  Falamoo  and 
Aieits. 


text  Wis  blue,  the  emblem  of  constancy. 
hLo,  yonder  folk*  quolh  she,  that  knsslin 

blue  ! 

They  wear  the  colour  ay  and  ever  shall, 
Io  sign  they  were  and  ever  will  bu  true, 
Wiihouien  change." 

Chaucer's  (Jourt  of  Love,  1.  Ac. 
The  author  ot  the  Komance  ot  iVrct  taresthas 
made  a  strange  exaggeration  of  iXw  custom  of 
ladies  ssndiag  favours  to  knights  dorkif  the  iieai 
of  a  tournament,  lie  say 8,  that  ut  tlie  end  of  one 
ni  those  marual  games,  *'  Lea  daoMs  iUMat  d 
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Tlip  rhivn^ric  bands  wpre  ?n  well 
poised,  that  one  em-ounter  sehiom  ler- 
niinaieii  thf  spnrf.  L;jnfes  were  broken, 
horses  aiul  ktiiglus  overihrownt  and  the 
tide  of  f  icinry  flowed  to  either  end  of 
the  litte.  The  air  wae  rent  with  names 
ladies,  Warcries  were  changed  for 
gentler  invocations.  Each  noble  knight 
called  upon  iiis  mistress  tO  atfsr^t  him, 
thiukinsf  thai  there  was  a  magic  in 
beauty  to  sustain  his  strpn^th  and  cour- 
age. *'0n,  valiant  kniglils,  fair  eyes 
behold  you !"  was  the  spirit-stirring  cry 
of  those  older  warriors  who  eould  now 
only  gaze  at  and  direet  the  amiisementii 
of  chivalry.  The  pourHuivants-at-arms 
cried  at  every  noble  arliievement,  ♦*  Ho- 
nour to  ihe  sons  of  Uie  brave  !*'•  The 
minstrels  ccliotnl  ii  m  ilie  loudest  notes  of 
their  martial  musict  and  the  cliivalric 
•pecutors  replied  hj  the  ery,  Loyaul^ 
aox  dames  V* 

The  keen  and  well-practised  eyes  of 
the  heralds  noted  the  circutnsinnces  of 
the  contest*    To  breali  a  spear  between 

(3(^nuea  de  Icur  atours,  que  la  plus  grande  partie 
^toit  en  pur  rhef  (mie  tete^  car  elirs  g'en  alloient 
les  cbeveux  sur  leura  epaules  giaan^.  plua  jaunea 
line  Cn  or,  en  pins  eotlea  Mns  mandiM.  car  tous 
avoicnt  tlomi^  aux  chevaliers  pour  cux  parer  el 
guimples  ct  chaperons,  manteaux  ot  cnmisca, 
manches  el  habiu:  niai«  quand  elles  se  virent  a 
tcl  point,  ellM  en  forent  ainal  eomme  tootea 
honteuses  ;  m;ii>j  sitnst  qu*t'!I«'3  voircnt  que 
cfaacune  dtoit  en  tel  point,  eiien  ae  prirent  louies 
m  rire  de  leur  adventure,  car  eliea  avoient  donn^ 
ientsjoytBf  0t  iMira  habits  de  si  grand  corar 
aox  ehevalicrs,  quVIIes  nc  n^appareavoiant  da 
laar  d^noament  el  deveatemena/' 

*  Tha  rmder  may  wonder  at  this  form  of  ai- 
preaaion  ;  but  it  procaadad  from  tha  varjr  nohia 
principle  of  trncliitjs;  ynuriT  k'Tiichte  to  pmiifalp 
the  gloriea  of  their  anceatora,  auti  from  the  pe- 
eoliar  rafinamaiit  and  dalieaey  of  abivatiy  which 
arKuad  that  ihara  waa  no  knight  ao  parleet,  but 

who  mijht  rommit  a  ffHiJl.  nn  l  prrat  n  onp 
as  to  clface  the  merit  of  all  hiii  turtiier  gootl  deeds. 
Heralda,  tbarefora.  ohaenraa  Monatrelel,  do  not 
at  joaBt.4  unci  battles  cry  out.  *'  Honour  to  the 
brave?*'  but  ih»»y  exclaim.  "  Honour  lo  the  sons 
of  the  brave  !"  IVo  knight  can  be  deeme<l  per- 
ftet,  natil  death  haa  ramovad  lha  poaaibility  of 
bia  committing  an  oflenro  against  hia  knight- 
hooil.  "  II  n'cst  nul  si  hon  chevalier  no  momle 
qu  li  no  puisse  bien  faire  une  faute,  voire  si 
granda  qua  tooa  laa  btana  «)o*il  anni  faita  davant 
srrnnt  ndnihiller. ;  el  jxiiir  cc  nn  ne  rne  a<jx 
joustcs  no  aux  batailies,  aux  preux,  mnin  on 
crie  bien  aux  fits  des  preux  aprds  la  mort  de  leur 
para  ear  nul  chevalier  na  paut  aarre  jug^  preux 
re  n'est  apr^a  la  tr^puaanaat."  Monaiieiat, 
vol.  i,  p.  29.  [ 


tlie  saddle  rnd  the  helmet  waiarronnted 
nne  point  or  (lejree  of  honour.  The 
liifj^hor  on  the  hodv  the  lance  was  attaint- 
ed  or  broken,  the  greater  was  the  ron- 
9i(leration  ;  and  the  difficnltv  of  breakini^ 
it  on  the  helmet  was  r<»ffan1ed  as  so  eon- 
siderable,  that  the  knight  who  perfornrjed 
this  feat  wa<»  thought  to  he  worthy  of  ten 
points.      Either  to  Plrike  one  of  the 
nppnsiie  party  out  of  hi.«  fnddip,  or  to 
dis-ihle  him  so  that  he  roidd  not  join  the 
next  course,  was  an  achievement  that 
merited  three  points.   A  etiriotis  ques- 
linn  once  arose  at  a  tournament  held  in 
Naples.    A  kni^t  stmek  his  antaEfonist 
with  such  violence  as  to  disarm  him  of 
his  shield,  cuira?^,  nnd  lif'Tmei,  nnd  in 
Inrn,   he   was  nnliorsed.    'llie  pidofs 
had  some  difliridiv  in  determinin«j  who 
merited  least  reproach  ;  and  it  was  at 
leneth  decided,  qnite  in  eonaonance  with 
chivnlrte  principles,  that  he  who  fell 
from  hts  horse  was  most  dif^hononred, 
for  good  horsemanship  was  the  first 
r^nnlitv  of   a  knight.      TTenre  it  was 
thouoflu  less  dishonoi) r  1  !ile  for  a  lonrney- 
inff  cavalier  to  fall  with  his  horse  than  to 
fall  alone.    He  who  carried  his  lance 
eomelily  snd  firmly  was  more  worthy 
of  praise,  alfbouch  he  broke  not,  than  be 
who  misgoverned  hia  horse,  and  broke. 
He  who  ran  high  and  sat  steadily,  ac- 
ron}p:»nvinor  ]\U  horse  evenlv  and  ffentlv, 
wr\<  wnrihv  of  all  commendnlion.  'I'o 
lake  away  the  rest  of  his  adversary's 
lance  merited  more  honour  than  to  carry 
away  any  other  part  of  his  harness. 
To  brefik  his  lance  airaiost  the  boiif  or 
pommel  of  the  saddle  was  aeeounted 
greater  shame  than  to  bear  a  lanre  with- 
oni  iireaking.    It  was  eqnallv  dishonour- 
ahie  to  break  a  lanre  traverse,  or  across 
the    breast   of  an    opponent,  without 
striking  him  with  the  point ;  for  as  it 
4^oiild  only  occur  from  the  horse  swerv- 
in  IT  on  one  side,  it  showed  unskilful 
riding^.*  The  courtesies  of  chivalry  were 

*  <•  To  break  across,**  tha  phraaa  for  bad  cbi> 

valry.  did  not  die  with  the  lanca.  It  waa  Qaad 
by  the  wrilera  of  the  Kli/  ibethian  aee  to  express 
any  failure  of  wit  or  argument.  To  the  same 
purpose,  Calia,  in  Aa  Too  I.ika  II."  my  of 
Orlando,  tauntingly.  •*  O  that's  a  bvava  man. 
He  writes  brave  verses.  spe;iks  brave  vrords, 
swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
qaita  travataa.  alhiraTt  tha  heart  of  hia  lovar,  aa 
a  puny  litfer.  that  spyym  his  horse  but  on 
aide,  braaks  hia  staff  like  a  nohla  gooaa." 
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maintaiiiPil  hy  the  Inws  thnl  he  who 
Slruck  a  horse,  or  a  mnii,  when  hi**  back 
was  Uiniecl,  or  wheu  iie  was  unarmeO, 
deserved  no  honoar.  Any  combaiant 
might  unhelm  himself,  and  until  hi* 
helmet  was  teplaeed,  none  eonld  assail 
him.* 


dropped  his  ward,*  or  otherwise  signed 
to  the  heralds,  who  cried  **  Plm/er  I'os 
baiuiieres.'"  'I'he  banners  were  accorti* 
in^ly  folded,  and  the  amiuemenis  ended. 
The  fair  and  noble  spectators  then  de* 
seended  from  their  galleries,  and  repaired 
to  the  place  of  festival.    The  knights 


W!u'n  all  the  knij^hts  hnd  proved  their   wlio  had  tourneyed  clad  tfif ni«plve-5  in 


valiancy,   the  lord  of   the  lournameni 


gay  weetU  of  peace,  aiui  t  utering  the 
iiall  adiidbl  long  and  high  fluurishes  of 


•  The  old  Englbh  ordiDMoe^  fortonately,  I  ^^^^^^ 
have  liccn  prc«ervpil.  ariil  are  pxr<M»<'infflV  curious.  I     l  li  •  j  l 

*  w  hose  emblazon  I  ngs  recorded  the  antiqnt 

glory  of  their  families.  Favourite  falcons 
were  seated  on  perches  above  their  heads, 
and  the  old  and  faithful  dogs  of  the 


The  ordinances,  statutes,  and  rule*,  made  and 
enacted  by  John  Earl  nf  Woreesler,  eooalabto  of 
England,  hy  the  kinuo's  commandenient,  at 
Windsor,  the  t4lh  day  of  May,  in  the  sovcnth 
year  of  hi«  noble  reign  (b^dward  iV<),  to  be  ob> 
served  and  kept  in  all  manner  of  juftes  of  peace 
royal,  Vrilhin  this  realm  of  England,  before  his 
hif;hrj<»«s  or  licutcnjnt,  hy  his  cummandpment  or 
licence,  had  from  this  time  forth,  reserving  aU 
ways  to  the  queen's  highness  and  to  the  ladios 


chace  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  tins 
joyous  celebration  of  thfir  master's 
honour.  Sometimes  the  kiiighti»  encir- 
cled, in  generous  equality,  a  round  table. 
On  other  occasions  the  feudal  long  table 


there  present,  the  attribution  and  gift  of  the    xvhU  its  dais.  Or  taised  Uppcr  end* 


pripr',  nftcr  tlie  munncr  ami  form  a<  (  iisti)riied, 
the  nit'rii8  ami  deineriis  attribute  accoiUiitg  to  the 
articles  foMowinf  :  — - 

Firht.  whu.-so  breaketh  most  F|HMrs  as  they 
OU:;ht  fi»  he  hrokfn.  ^haW  havf  llio  jirico. 

Item,  wlioMo  liitielh  three  ituie^  in  the  helm 
shall  have  the  price. 

Item.  n  hi.M)  mcloth  two  tiOMf  OOronel  tO  CO- 
ronel,  shull  have  the  price. 

Item,  whoso  beareth  a  man  down  with  stroke 
of  apear  ^all  have  the  pf  iee. 

How  the  Price  sliould  be  lost. 

First,  whoso  striketh  a  hone  shall  have  no 

price. 

item^  whoso  striketh  t  man,  his  back  tarned, 

or  disarmed  of  hi<«  Kpear,  shall  ha\  o  no  price. 

Item,  whoso  hiltcth  the  toil  or  till  Ihnce  aball 
have  no  price. 

Item,  whoso  unhetms  hiroi«elf  twice  shall  have 
BO  priee  wtthoat  his  horse  fail  him. 

How.  Spears  broken  shall  be  allowed. 

First.  who«o  breaketh  a  spear  between  the 
saddle  and  the  eharnel  of  the  holm  shall  be 
allowed  for  one. 

Item,  wtio>o  breaketh  a  ^prnr  from  the  chamel 
upwards  shall  be  aliowed  lor  ivro. 

item,  whoso  breaketh  a  spear  so  as  he  strike 
him  down  or  put  him  out  of  liis  p^iildtc.  or  ili-i.jrm 
him  in  ettrh  wiso  a^?  niay  not  run  the  next 
courae,  bhuU      allowed  for  threo  ti^iears  broken. 

How  Spears  broken  shall  be  disallowed. 

First,  whoso  breaketh  on  the  saddle  shall  be 

disallotvrd  for  a  '^pf  ir  ttrpaking. 

Item,  whoso  luu  lUe  toil  or  lilt  over  shall  be 
disallowed  for  two^ 

Item,  whoso  hitteth  the  toil  twics*  for  the 
geeontl  time  *hiill  be  a!»n«M»i!  ihrt'^. 


tj^icd  ;  and  to  the  bravest  knights  were 

I  allotted  the  seats  which  were  wont  to 
I  lielono;  tf>  proud  and  powerful  baron^.f 
I  Every  prcnx  cavalier  had  by  his  t>i(ie  a 
lady  bright.  The  miiKsircU  tuned  their 
harps  to  the  praise  of  courtesy  aod 
prowess  ;  and  when  the  merriment  was 
most  joy  ous«  ihe  heralds^  presented  to 
the  coronall,  shall  be  jiidgiMi  as  no  epoar  brakes 
but  a  good  attempt 

For  the  Price. 
First,  whnmi  beareth  a  man  down  out  of  tlio 
saddle,  or  putteth  him  to  the  earth,  horse  miJ 
man,  shall  have  the  priee  before  him  thatstriksik 
coronall  to  coronall  two  times. 

Item,  hp  tbfit  striketh  coronall  to  coronal!  two 
limeit  shall  have  the  price  before  liiai  that  striketh 
the  sight  three  tiaies. 

Item,  he  that  striketh  the  sieht  lliree  times 
shall  ha^e  the  price  before  him  that  breaketh  the 
most  upcan*. 

Item,  if  there  bo  sny  man  that  fortunately  ia 
this  wine  shall  In-  tU'tnuoil  lie  lunle  loiii^ost  in  lh« 
field  helmeil,  and  ran  I  lie  fiiire«t  courite,  and  gu»o 
the  grcatetit  strokes,  helping  himself  best  witk 
his  spear.  —  Antityiarian  Repertory.  I.  146,  iSkc. 

•  Olivier  de  !i  ^!  irche,  a  hero  of  UurgunJy 
in  the  fificeuth  century,  thus  descril>e»  a  warder: 
_u£|  t«qoit  le  Dttc  de  Bourgngne  on  prtit 
bUne  baton  enaa  main  ponr  jetleret  iaiie  a^psrer 
le?  chanijMf>nH.  leurs  armes  aehiveos.  eomine  il 
est  de  couMiumeen  tct  can."    Memoires,  p.  71. 

t  Walsmgbam,  p.  8.  In  early  times^  in  Ear 
land,  ihoso  tournament  festivals  were  held  «^^•lJt 
a  roil  id  t.ihle,  and  therefore  the  tournament  th«'  »• 
aelveti  were  often  called  round  tableii.  Waiur 
HemingM,  vol.  1..  p.  7,  ad.  Heanie. 

i  This  was  the  address  of  tlie  heralds  aftv  * 
tournament  in  tbe  *l»iYSof  Edwanl  IV.:  — 
lieui,  whoso  breaketti  a  spe^r  witiua  a  toot  of  [       Oyez,  oyez,  oyez,  we  let  to  uuderstaail  to 
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the  ladies  the  kni(^htt  who  had  worthily 

deinoaned  tlipnise! v»'«,»  She,  who  by 
llip  {  (Misent  of  her  tair  companions  was 
called  La  Royne  de  la  Braulle  et  des 
^mourSy  delivered  ihe  prizis  lu  the 
knaeltng  knights,  t  Tli  w  queen  of  beauty 
mod  love  addreaied  each  of  them  with  a 
speeeh  of  eourieay,  ilianking  him  for  the 
disport  and  labour  which  he  bad  taken 
that  day,  presenting  to  him  the  prize  as 
the  Udies'  award  for  his  skill,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  wish  thai  »uch  a  valu- 


all  prioeM  and  princcmes,  lords,  ladies,  and  gen> 
tiewom«0  of  this  nobia  court,  and  to  all  others  to 

whom  it  appcrlainoih,  that  iht-  n»)b!i!«  that  this 
day  hsTC  exercised  the  feats  of  arms  at  the  tilt, 
tounieyt  tnd  barrieni,  have  emy  oae  behaved 
theoMelvea  roost  valiantly,  in  showing  their 

proweas  and  valDUr  worlhv  nfrrmit  pr 

And  to  begin,  as  toucttitig  the  brave  entry  of 
tlie  Lord  ,IPaJe  by  hilil  very  gallantry, 

the  King's  Majesty  more  brave  than  he,  and 

above  all,  the  Larl  ,  unto  whom  the  price 

of  a  very  rich  ring  is  given  by  the  i^uvcu's  Ma- 
jesty,  by  the  adviee  of  other  prineeMee,  ladiea 
and  gentlewomen  of  this  noble  court. 

•*  And  as  touchini?  the  valinntricss  cf  tlie 
piqUM,  the  Duke  ot  M.  hath  very  valtauiiy  be- 
havod  hinuelf,  the  Karl  of  P.  better  than  be,  and 
above  ull  ollu  r^,  the  E  irl  of  D.,  unto  whom  the 
price  of  a  rmg  of  gold  with  a  ruby  is  given  by 
the  must  high  and  mighty  Princess  the  (^uecn 
of  England,  by  the  advice  aforesaid* 

"  And  as  touching  the  valiantncss  of  the 
sword,  knight,  hath  very  well  behaved 

himself,  the  Earl  of  N.  better  than  he,  and  H'xt  J. 
P.,  knight  alwve  all  the  rcni,  unto  wlinm  ia  given 
the  price  of  a  ring  of  tiold  with  a  dianioiul,  by 
the  Queen's  most  ejiceiient  Majesty,  by  the  ad> 
^iee  of  other  prittcesees,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen. 

And  as  touching  the  valiaiitneits  of  the 
sword  at  the  foil,  Sir  W.  K.,  knight,  wry 
valiantly  behaved  himself,  the  Mar^uu  ot  U. 
better  than  be,  and  above  all  others,  the  King's 
Majesty,  unto  whom  wus  given  the  price  of  a 
rins:  ijf  Ji"'*'  with  a  (liumonil,  by  ihc  t^ueon's  !  and  laws  of  tourtinnipnls  dnrinuthc  dnvs 


rona  ravalipr  would  have  much  joy  and 
Worsliip  with  hhi  lady.*      The  victory 

wnf  entirely  owing  to  the  favour  of  my 
mistress,  wliirh  1  wore  in  my  lieimet," 
was  the  gallant  reply  i>l'  the  knii,'lil  ;  for 
he  was  always  t»uiiciiuu:i  to  exult  ilie 
honour  of  his  lady-love.  A»  toumamenti 
were  acenea  of  pleaaurOt  the  knight  who 
appeared  in  the  most  handsome  guiae 
was  praised  ;  and,  to  complete  the  cour* 
lesies  of  chivalry,  thanks  were  rendf?red 
to  tho<ie  who  had  travelled  to  the  lista 
from  far  countries.t 

Dancing  then  succeeded,  the  knights 
taking  precedence  agieeably  to  their 
feata  of  aroia  in  the  morniog.  And  now, 
when  every  oiie*s  heart  was  exalted  by 
the  rich  glow  of  chivalry,  the  heralds 
called  tor  their  rewards.  liibernlity  was 
a  virtue  of  every  true  knlyht.  nnil  the 
o0icerii-at-arms  were  more  pai  iicular  in 
tracing  the  lines  of  his  pedigree,  than 
in  cheeking  him  from  over]eapin|f  the 
hounds  of  a  prudent  and  rational  gene- 
rosity. 

One  day's  amn«emcnt  did  not  always 
close  the  toiirnanipni  :  but  on  the  .--f  fv^dd 
morning  tiie  knights  re.signed  tlieiisiis  to 
their  esquires,  who  mounted  upon  the 
horses,  and  wore  the  arranur  and  cogni- 
sances of  their  lords.  They  also  %vere 
conducied  by  young  maidens,  who 
possessed  authority  to  adjudge  and  give 
'  tlin  prize  to  tlie  worthitjsi  enquire.  At 
the  cio.se  of  llic  (lav  the  lesiivul  \v:is  re- 
newed,  ami  the  honours  were  awarded. 
On  the  liiird  morning  there  waii  a  melee 
of  knights  and  esquires  in  tlie  lists,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  ladiea  was  again  re- 
ferred to,  and  considered  decisive.^ 
Such  were  the  general  circumstances 


Majesty,  t>y  the  aiivice  of  other  princesses,  la- 
dic»,  and  gentlewomen* 

•*  Finally,  touching  the  valiancy  of  the  pique, 
the  point  iilialf.i,  'I  liomsn*  P.  hiitli  well  and 
valiauUy  bciiaved  hitii«eif,  Charlf*  (J.  lietter  than 
he,  and  above  all  others,  Z.  8.,  onto  whom  was 
given  by  the  Queen^s  Majesty  a  rm'^  of  gold,  by 
the  advice  of  other  prtoceases,  ladies,  and  geii* 
Uewoment 

*  Knigbta  are  always  mentioned  aa  good  or 

unskilful  lihors,  acronlirii;  to  the  jutlu'uiont  of 
the  ladie^1.  FVoisKait,  vol.  ii.,c.  234.  Moustre* 
let,  vol.  i.,  c.  10  ;>end  see  the  last  note. 

t  The  account  of  every  tottmament  in  our 
grave  old  rlirnnicles  warrants  the  sentence  in 
the  Homance-  of  Pcrceforest,  "  Pris  ne  doit  no 
peult  eatre  doune  sans  les  dames ;  car  pour  elles 
•sot  toutas  las  pronesMs  iaatss." 


of  chivalry.  These  warlike  exerei.-^es 
even  survived  their  ehief  purpose,  for 
they  formed  the  delight  of  nation.s§  alter 

*  This  form  of  thanks  prevailed  also  at  tbe 

joust,  a^  we  learn  from  an  account  of  one  in  the 
day?  of  IMu'ard  IV'.    See  Lansdowne  MSfiJ.* 
Untish  .Museum,  .\o.  2Sd,  art.  7. 
f  Khterteit  nnd  Kitterwesen,  vol.  i.,  p.  346, 
\  X  tournament  of  the  threefold  di  -rr iptiott 
took  pliicr-  at  ^'t.  Dfnvf*,  in  the  year  V-'jS'J, 

§  The  love  of  our  auceetors  for  tournninents 
ta  evident  in  a  rurlous  passage  of  ao  ancient 
satirical  poem,  which  btrult  haa  thus  rendered ; 
If  wr.ilth,       Kni::ht,  pcrchiinrc  he  thineii 
In  tournaments  you're  liound  to  shine  ; 
Kefuse — and  all  the  world  will  swear, 
Yon  die  not  worth  a  rotten  pear," 
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the  Dte  of  artillery  had  driten  the  grace- 
ful nnd  personal  prowess  of  chivalry 
from  llie  haiile-field. *  In  all  ihe  lime 
ol  iheir  existence  lliey  were  powerfully 
opposed  by  ihe  papal  »ue,  avowedly  on 

the  grottiul  of  humaDity.  There  was 
aome  little  exeose  for  this  loterferenee ; 
for  though  the  lancet  were  headless,  and 
the  sword  rebated,  yet  the  shock  of  the 
career  !<ometimes  overthrew  men  and 
horses,  ami  bruises  wure  as  demlly  a» 
the  lanres'  wounds.  The  hisionans  of 
the  midiile  ages,  who  generally  echoed 
the  wiahea  of  the  Vatican,  earefwliy 
reeord  every  instance  where  a  life  waa 
lost  in  a  tournament;  and,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  such  unfortunate  events  are  men> 
tioned  by  the  clironirlers  of  ;dt  European 
nations  durin^,^  iho  fourleenlh  century  :  a 
number  exceedingly  siuali  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  conflict; 
that  the  time  now  apoken  of  was  Ihe 
very  noonday  of  chivalry  ;  and  that  not 
a  cireomstance  of  public  joy,  not  a  mar- 
riagc  among  the  nobles  and  high  gentry 
of  the  land,  bin  was  celebrated  I) y  a  tour- 
nament. 'J'lie  Vatican  nngiil  thunder 
its  denial  of  Cliri&tian  sepulture  to  iliose 
who  fell  in  a  tilting  ground  ;  butatill  the 
knights  would  don  their  gorgeous  har^ 
oessto  win  the  meed  of  noble  chevisance. 
While  learned  casuists  were  declaring 
from  the  pulpits  that  tfify  who  wcr<; 
killed  at  tournaments  were  nio^l  ar^surediy 
d-HnnfMl.f  heralds'  trumpets  in  everv 
baron ulI  conn  were  suumujiung  knigliiii 
and  squires  i<>  gentle  exercise  and  prouf 
of  arms ;  and  though  fanatical  monks 
might  imagine  visions  where  knights 
were  perishing  in  hell  flames.l  yet  gal- 

•  Mr,  Miaron  *rurncr  (llisilojy  uf  tfi:;luijd, 
vol.  t.,  p.  144. 4to.  ediL)  8ay«,  ihai  uoibing  couid 
bleak  theeafltom  (of  holding  tuariMnusol*)  but 
the  increaiicd  ciulisstlon  of  the  age.  Tbis  is 
a  mstakL",  for  the  tournament*  incroatted  in  num- 
ber as  the  world  became  more  civilized.  'J  lierc 
were  more  toornafoente  In  the  foorteeDtb  eentury 
than  in  the  tbirtccnlh,  and  even  ho  late  ais  the 
Trii»n  of  Henry  VI If.  the  whole  of  l'>n;,'Ia(»d 
ik>cms  to  Uavo  beeu  paicelled  out  into  tiiung 
grouode. 

f  De  his  veto  qui  in  torncamentia  cadunt, 
nulla  qiiitition  est,  quin  vadiitU  nd  inferos  f'\ 
non  fucriui  adjuii  t>eneiicio  conlntionii^"  iJu 
Oenge  on  Joioville,  DiaMtt.  6. 

t  ^'tilt  more  absurd  is  the  story  of  Matthew 
Paris,  that  Kogcr  de  Toeny,  a  valiant  knight, 
appeared  after  death  to  his  brother  Kaoul,  and 
thoe  eddfesacd  him :  *«  Jam  et  |i0oee  villi  mala* 
nim,et  fauilio  bestotani ;  neo  son  soppUcia 


lent  cavaliers,  wann  and  joyoos  with 

aspirations  for  fame  and  woman's  love, 
could  not  be  scared  by  auch  idle  phan- 

lui^ms. 

li  was  not,  however,  from  any  sincere 
eonsiderationa  for  haroanity  that  tfao 
popes  opposed  themseif  ea  to  the  gticelal 

exercises  of  the  age ;  for*  at  the  celebcatad 

council  held  at  Lyons  in  1245,  it  was 
openly  and  for  the  first  time  declared, 
that  tournaments  were  iniquitous,  be-  ' 
cause  they  prevented  the  chivalry  of  ^ 
Europe  fruni  joining  the  holy  wars  in  1 
Palestine.   The  ahorea  of  Syria  might  I 
drink  torrents  of  Christian  bloody  nod 
the  popea  would  bleaa  the  aoil ;  bot  if  in 
the  course  of  several  centuries  a  few 
utiforiundle  accidents  happened  in  the 
Ijsia  ol  peace  and  courtesy,  all  ihegraee- 
fui  amusemeiiis  of  Europe  were  to  be 
interdicted,  and  the  world  was  to  be 
plunged  into  the  state  of  barbariam  frooi 
which  chivalry  had  redeemed  it.  Toiir> 
numenta  were  also  interdicted  on  account 
of  their  expensiveness.    Wealth  poured 
forth  its  irgaiiurcs,  and  art  exercised  its 
ingenuity  in    apparelling  the  barons, 
knights,  and  hdies  ;  and  even  the  hous- 
ings  of  the  horses  ward  so  rich  as  to 
rival  the  eapariaona  of  Asiatic  steeds :  bat 
the  popes  could  see  no  advantage  to  the 
social  state  in  all  thia  gay  and  prodigal 
mnjjnificencc,  and  they  wi.shcd  that  all 
the  ireisures  of  the   West  bhould  be 
poured  into  the  Holy  Land.* 

The  jousl  was  liiti  other  ciiicf  descrip* 
tion  of  military  exercises.  It  waa  ao 
far  inferior  to  the  toumamentt  that  he 
who  had  tourneyed,  and  had  given  ■ 
largess  to  the  heralds,  might  joust  with-  j 
out  further  cost ;  but  the  ynif^i  did  not 
give  frt-etlom  to  the  tournamcai,  nor 
was  il  the  mo.st  tavourite  ainu<^emei)t, 
for  baronial  pomp  was  not  necessary  to 
its  display,  and  many  a  joust  waa  held 
without  a  atore  of  ladies  bright  diatribu- 
ting  the  prize.  There  were  two  sorts 
of  jousts,  the  joule  a  T  otif  ranee,  or  the 
jo\i-t  In  the  ulUTn!ire,  and  the  JOUtiU 
i  /jiaiianc€t  or  jou^jl  of  peace. 

magna, quibus  mis«'r  dofnitfiUm  sum.  ocuHs  mm 
coniipexi.  V»,  vtt  mdu,  quure  uttquam  lornea* 
luenie  exercui,  el  ea  unto  elmlia  dilesi  ?" 

•  Thurt,  liamhcrt  d'.Ardres  write*;  oCasi 
omnino  tunc  lempori^  propter  l>om:niri  fS4>pulchn 
peregrinatioueoi  in  lotu  vrbe,  inietdicia  tuiMNnU 
loraeaments."   llu  Csoge,  Piai.  6,  on 
ville. 
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^  And,  firt t,  of  tht  seriovf  joust.  The 
jovtl  to  the  utterance  expressed  a  single 
combat  helweco  two  knights,  who  were 
gencrnlly  of  different  nations.  In  strict- 
ness oi  speech,  the  judicial  comhat  was  j  from  the  ground,  nnd  presented  him  as  a 
a  jonst  a  Voutranct^  and  so  was  every  gili  to  the  queeu,  wishing,  like  a  true 


Sc  otsman  prmlled*  and  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Wells  was  in  his  power.    De  Lind* 

say  no«r  displayed  thp  ^rrare  and  courtesy 
of  his  chivalry,  for  he  raised  his  foe 


doolt  whether  lawful  or  uolawful ;  hut 
with  eiieh  jootlt  efaivtlry  hae  no  concern.* 
Tn  a  time  of  peace,  during  the  year 
1396,  there   were  sundry  jousts  and 

combat«i  hetwccn  Srots  nn(l  Englishmen, 
for  proof  of  iheir  valiant  activity  in  feats 
of  arms,  and  to  win  fame  and  honour. 
The  most  remarkable  eiii-ounler  was 
that  which  look  piaee  between  Sir 
Bavid  de  Lindsay,  first  Eail  of  Craw- 
ford. ?nd  the  Lord  Wells,  in  the  presence 
of  Richaid  H.  and  his  court.  They 
agreedt  to  run  certain  courses  on  horse- 
back, wiih  spears  sliar(*ly  ground,  for 
life  or  death.  The  place  appointed  for 
these  jou?ts  was  London  Bridge;  lite 
day  was  the  feast  of  St.  George.  The 
doughty  knights  appeared  sheathed  in 
armour  of  proof,  and  mounted  on  mighty 
war-horses.  They  ran  together  with  all 
the  fierceness  of  mortal  haie  ;  and  though 
they  at?:iintpd.  yet  both  kept  their  sad- 
dles. Lord  Crawloril  retained  his  seat 
with  such  remarkable  lirmness  that  the 
people  cried  out  that  assuredly  he  was 
locked  in  his  saddle.  Incontinently  that 
right  noble  knight  leaped  from  his  steed, 
and  aiiain,  armed  as  he  was,  vaulted  on 
hi«  b  ir'c,  nnd  amazed  tlie  behohlers  bv 
his  perlecl  horsemanship.  'I'he  battle 
was  renewed  on  foot  ;  the  skill  of  the 

*  iiu  Cuiige  calls  any  combat  between  two 
knigbts  pralimimiry  to  a  general  battle,  a  joust 

to  the  utterance.    He  rnigbt  M  WsU  kave  called 

the  battle  ilmcif  a  jou.st. 

f  The  agreement  was  made  in  legal  form,  as 
we  learn  from  Wanton.  8ir  David  d«  Lindsay 
had  a  j^.jfe-rnnduct  for  his  jnir|>or!o,  and  came  to 
JLondoa  with  a  retinue  of  tweaty>eight  per- 


**  Whare  he  and  all  his  company 
Was  well  «rr«jed,aad  daintily, 

And  all  purveyed  nt  tlovico. 
There  waa  hiii  purpo&c  to  win  prixe; 
With  the  Lord  of  the  Wetlie  ho 
Thou  ght  til  have  done  there  ujwmie  (day*a 
battle). 

For  both  Ihey  were  by  certane  taiM 
Obliged  to  do  theve  that  deed,  •ott/ZotZ^itf 
(wilbootfaU).*' 

Macpherson  aaya,  that  challeni'i  s  fjf  this  sort 
were  called  taill^a  indentures,  becauMc  they  were 
heiido  of  which  dapltcalea  were  made  having  ia- 
dsntniis  taiU^s  answoriag  to  sack  eihw. 


knight,  that  nerey  should  proceed  from 
woman.   The  queen  thanked  the  valiant 

and  courteous  Scot,  and  then  gave  liberty 
to  the  Lord  Wells.* 

Woman's  love  wn«i  ns  frequent  a  caose 
for  a  joust  to  ilie  utterance  as  national 
rivalry.  Many  a  knight  would  sally 
from  a  besieged  town  during  a  suspension 
of  general  hostilities,  and  demand  whe- 
ther there  was  any  cavalier  of  the  op* 
posite  host  who,  for  love  of  liiit  lady 
bright,  would  do  any  deed  of  arms. 
*•  Now  let  see  if  there  be  any  nmorous 
among"  you,"!  was  the  usual  coiirlusion 
of  such  a  challenger,  as  he  reined  in  his 
fiery  steed,  and  laid  his  spear  in  its  rest. 
Such  an  invitation  was  generally  accept* 
ed ;  but  if  it  passed  unheeded,  he  was 
permirtted  to  return  to  the  gates  of  his 
town  ;  for  it  would  not  have  been  thought 
chivalric  to  surround  and  rapture  a 
cavalier  who  offered  to  peril  himself  in 
so  noble  a  manner. 

Two  parlies  of  French  and  English 
met  by  adventure  near  Cherbourg,  and, 
like  valiant  knights,  each  desired  to  fight 
with  the  other.  Thoy  all  alighted,  except 
Sir  Launcelot  of  Lorrys,  who  sat  firm 
and  erect  upon  his  hof^f,  hi>  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  his  shield  iianging  from  his 
neck.  He  demanded  a  course  ofjousting 
for  his  lady^s  sake.  There  were  many 
present  who  right  well  understood  him ; 
for  there  were  knights  and  squires  of  the 
?^i<;Iish  part  in  love  as  well  as  he  was. 
All  was  bustle,  and  every  man  ran  to  his 
horse,  an\"i»>ns  lo  prnvn  his  gallantry 
against  the  nohle  Frenchraan.  Sir  John 
Copeland  was  the  tir^l  who  advanced  from 
the  press,  and  in  a  morpent  his  well- 
pointed  ashen  lance  pierced  through  the 
side  of  Lorrys,  and  wounded  him  to 
death.    Every  one  lamented  bis  (ale,  for 

*  Holingehed,  History  of  Seotland,  p.  SSSt 

ed.  1587.  Wynlon'a  Crony kil  of  Scotlandt 
book  ir.,  c.  11.  The  Sir  Davir!  do  Lind'sav. 
meuuoncd  above,  is  the  knight  oi  whom  £>ir 
Walter  Seolt  telb  sn  asrasiiig  etory  in  his  notes 
to  Marmicn,  canto  i.,  note  8. 

f  "  Or  verra  I'on  s'il  v  n  nul  <rentre  tou^  An- 
glois,  qui  soil  ainourcux.  I'tuLssart,  vol.  u., 
cMb  Lyons'ssdit. 
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lie  wu  a  hardy  knight,  young,  jolly,  and  i     Nicholas  repii«d|  **  John*  you 

right  amorous  and  the  (h-nh  of  a  g-^l-  nnh^  well  thai  we  are  now  poing  on  odt 
laot  cavalier  was  always  bmeiiieti  by  his  i  way  by  the  aafe-conducl  of  my  lord  your 


brethren  in  arms  ;  for  llie  good  compa 
nionbhip  of  cliivalry  was  superior  to  na- 
tional diatinclioiit. 

Tbtf  noble  feelinf  of  knighthood  wie 
TCfj  pleaaingly  displayed  in  a  circum> 
stance  that  happened  in  France,  during 
the  ypar  1380.  The  Duke  of  Britinny 
pro^ted  by  ilie  weakness  anil  contusion 


constable.  What  yon  require  of  loe 
therefore,  cannoi  now  be  done,  fur  I  am 
not  the  chief  of  thia  eafo-eondaett  for  I 
am  but  under  thoae  other  knighta  who  are 
here.  1  would  willingly  abide,  bot  they 
will  not.'* 

Tlie  French  t»qiiire  rf^plied,  ''You 
shall  not  excuse  yournell  by  iliis  means  : 


consequent  on  the  death  of  King  John, '  let  your  company  depart,  if  they  list,  for 


and  easily  made  his  peace  with  the  court 
of  the  new  monarch.  The  Daike  of 
Buckingham,  uncle  of  Richard  IL  of 

England,  had  been  acting  as  the  ally  of 
the  Doke  of  Brittany  ;  but  now,  as  the 
war  was  over,  he  prepared  to  conduct 
most  of  his  army  home.  He  had  been 
jometl  hv  some  knights  from  Cherbourg, 
then  au  English  town,  and  in  the  new 
martial  arrangements  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  return  to  their  garrison ;  bot 
they  were  not  allowed  to  wear  their  har- 
ness during  their  march.  The  Constable 
of  France,  who  was  then  at  the  castle  of 
Josselyn,  ga\  e  ihum  wafe-conduct.  After 
embracing  ttieir  good  companions  at 
Vannes,  they  mounted  their  palfreys,  and 
commenced  their  course.  An  hour's 
riding  brought  them  to  Jossetyn,  and 
they  resied  awhile  in  the  town,  without 
the  castle,  intending  merely  to  dine  there, 
and  tiien  d('j)ait.  While  they  were  at 
their  lodLMn*:,  certain  companions  of  the 
castle,  knights  and  inquires,  came  m  see 
them,  as  was  the  wont  of  men  of  war, 
and  particularly  Englishmen  and  French- 
men. 

A  French  squire,  named  John  Booc- 
roell,  discovered  among  the  stranger 
band  a  squire  called  Nicholas  TiifTord, 
with  whom,  on  former  occasions,  he 
had  often  exchanged  looks  and  words 
of  defiance.  Thinking  that  a  very  fair 
opportunity  for  chevisance  had  presented 
iuelf,  he  exclaimed,  Nicholas,  divers 
times  we  have  wished  and  devised  to  do 
deeds  of  arms  together,  and  now  we  have 
found  each  other  in  place  and  time  where 
we  may  armmplii'h  it.  Let  us  now,  in 
presence  of  the  Constable  uf  France,  and 
itther  lords,  have  three  courses  on  foot 
with  sharp  s peers,  each  of  us  against  the 
other.*' 

•  FraisMTt,  i,  346. 


I  promise  you,  by  covenant,  that  when 
the  arma  era  performed  between  you  and 
me,  I  will  bring  you  to  Cherboorg  with* 
out  peril.  Make  yon  no  doubt  of  that.'* 
Nicholas  answered,  that  he  did  not 
mean  lo  gainsay  his  courtesy,  but  that 
lie  could  not  fight,  as  he  and  the  re*t  of 
the  English  were  journeying  without 
their  armour. 

Thia  objection  waa  readily  answered 
by  the  Frenchman,  who  proffered  bis 
own  stores  of  harness;  and  Nicholas, 
though  exceedingly  indisposed  to  a  joust, 
was  (tMiL'fd  to  say,  that  if  the  lords 
whom  he  accompanied  would  not  permit 
the  cnrounter  iliere,  he  promised  him,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  aud 
was  apprized  of  John's  arrival  at  Bou* 
logne,  he  would  come  to  him,  and  de- 
liver him  of  his  challenge. 

»•  Nay,  nay,'*  quoih  John,  **  seek  no 
respite:  I  have  offered,  and  continue  to 
offer,  so  many  things  so  honoiir.il'ie,  ihai 
you  cannot  depart  and  preserve  your  good 
name,  without  doing  deeds  of  arms  w^ith 


tf 


me. 

The  Frenchmen  then  retired  to  the 
castle,  leaving  the  Englishmen  to  dine  in 

their  lodging. 

After  dinner  the  travellinff  knights 
repaired  to  the  ras^ile,  to  require  from 
the  Constable  a  troop  of  eavaiiers  to  con- 
duct them  through  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy to  Cherboorg.  The  subject  of  the 
challenger  had  been  much  discussed  by 
the  Frenchmen,  and  ns  the  execution  of 
it  appeared  to  be  within  their  own  power, 
they  carnestlv  requested  their  leader 
lo  forbid  the  funher  journey  of  the  En- 
glishmen, while  the  deed  ofarms  remained 
unaccomplished.  The  Constable  re- 
ceived the  strajtgers  sweetly,  and  thea, 
softening  the  harshness  of  his  words  by 
the  chivalric  courtesy  of  his  manner,  he 
said  to  them,    Sirs,  I  arrest  yon  all,  to 
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that  ye  shall  not  depart  this  day  ;  and  to- 
morrow, aliLT  iiiass,  you  shall  see  deeds 
oi  arms  dune  beiween  our  squire  and 
yovn  ;  and  you  thall  dine  with  me,  and 
after  dinner  you  abatl  depart  with  your 
guides  to  Cherbourg.'* 

The  English  were  right  glod  to  be 
summoned  to  a  chivalricgport,  and,  after 
drinking  of  the  Constable's  wine,  they 
took  iheir  leave,  and  returned  to  their 
lodging. 

Oa  theneit  morning  eaeh  aqoire  heard 
naaa,  and  waa  confeaeed*  They  then 
leaped  oti  their  horaea«  and«  with  the 
lords  of  France  on  one  part,  and  the 
Englishmen  on  the  other,  ihey  rode  all 
together  to  a  fair  plain,  near  tlie  castle  of 
Josseiyn. 

John  Boucmell  had  prepared,  acHSord- 
ing  to  liis  promiae,  two  enita  of  harness, 
fair  and  good,  and  offered  the  choice  to 
Nicholas  ;  but  the  Englishman  not  only 
waved  his  choice,  but,  with  still  further 
roiirtP«v,  assisted  Joiin  to  arm.  The 
Freuciiman,  in  return,  iielped  him  to  dun 
the  other  suii  of  harness. 

When  they  were  armed  they  took 
ihetr  apears,  and  advanced  againat  each 
other  on  foot,  from  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  liets.  On  approaching  they  couched 
thf^ir  «p(>arg,nnd  the  weapon  (d*  Nicholas 
etruck  John  on  the  breast,  and,  sliding 
under  ilie  mngel  of  mail,  it  entered  his 
throat.  The  spear  broke,  and  the  iron 
truncheon  remained  in  the  neck.  The 
English  aqnire  passed  onwards,  and  sat 
down  in  his  chair.  The  Frenchman  ap- 
peared transfixed  to  the  spot,  and 
companions  advanced  to  him  in  alarm. 
They  took  ofl'  his  helmet,  and,  drawing 
out  the  truncheon,  the  pour  squire  fell 
down  dead.  Urief  at  this  event  was 
general,  but  the  saddest  and  sineerest 
monrnera  wera  Nicholaa  and  the  £arl  of 
March,  the  former  for  having  slain  a 
valiant  man  of  arms,  and  the  other  he- 
cause  John  Boucmell  had  been  his  squire. 
The  Constable  spoke  all  ihe^words  of 
comfort  to  his  noble  friend  which  his 
kindness  could  prompt,  and  then  made 
the  knightly  spectators  repair  to  the  cas* 
tie,  in  whose  hospiuble  ball  every  dis* 
poeition  to  jealousy  and  revenge  was 
discarded.  After  dinner  the  English 
troop  bade  Airewell  to  the  noble  Con- 
stable, and,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
^gentle  knight,  the  Barrois  of  Barres, 
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course  to  Cher* 


they  resumed  their 

bou  rg.* 

I  come  to  describe  the  joust  d  plat^ 
ionu.  Jousts  of  thle  friendly  descrip- 
tion often  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  tournament ;  for  a  knight  who  had 
shown  himself  worthy  of  the  tourneying 
pri7(»  caracoled  his  prancing  steed  about 
the  lists  ;  and,  animated  hy  the  applaud- 
in?  smites  of  dames  and  damsels,  he 
called  on  the  surrounding  cavaliers  by 
their  valiancy,  and  for  love  of  the  ladies, 
to  enconnter  him  in  three  strokes  with 
the  lance. 

More  frequently  jousts  were  held  at 
places  appointed  expressly  for  tlir-  ncra- 
sion.  When  they  were  jousls  oi  peace, 
the  mode  of  combat  was  always  specifi- 
cally described.  A  knight  would  often 
challenge  another  for  love  of  his  Isdy  to 
joust  three  courses  with  a  spear,  three 
strokes  with  a  sword,  three  with  a  dag- 
ger, and  three  with  an  axe.t  It  was  the 
rule  for  knights  to  strike  at  each  other 
only  on  the  body,  or  within  the  four 
quarter!*,  as  the  time  phrased  their  mean- 
ing. The  loss  of  his  good  name  and  the 
forfeiture  of  his  horse  and  arms  were 
the  penalties  of  violating  this  usage. 
Sometimes  the  weapons  were  similar  to 
iliose  u«;ed  in  tournaments;  Inil  more 
frequently  they  were  weapons  of  war  :| 
and  ihoniih  the  lam-es  were  sharp,  and 
the  bright  swords  were  not  rebated,  sel- 
dom was  blood  shed  in  these  jousts,  so 
truly  admirable  waa  the  military  skill  of 
the  soldim  in  chivalry.  The  toorna* 
ments  are  Interesting  in  the  general 
circnmstanef^s  of  their  sp!endo»ir  and 
knightly  gallantry  ;  but  the  jonsis  give 
us  H  far  more  more  curious  knowledge  of 
ancient  manners. 

But  before  I  describe  these  martial 
aAinsemehts,  let  me  call  my  reader's  at* 
tention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  sub- 
tlety of  intellect  with  which  queationa 

*  liprneva's  Proistfurt,  vol.  i.,e.  874. 
■j-  FroiAiart,  vol.  ii.,  c  79. 
%  borne  writers,  confounding  the  joust  with 
the  duel,  have  nid  that  beatded  dails,  poisoned 

oeediet,  razors,  and  similnr  weapont*  were  law- 
ful in  the  jou»ta.  The  instance  to  snpport  this 
assertion  ia  ibe  challenge  of  the  Duke  ut  Urlcaoa 
to  Henry  IV.  of  England,  recoided  by  Moostte* 
let,  «ol.  i.,  c.  9,  where  the  Duke  declined  to  uae 
them.  But  Orlenn<>  ch»l!en?e<l  LaDCasISC  tO  a 
duel*  and  not  to  a  chivairic  jouau 
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respecting  the  circumstances  that  hap- 
pened at  jousts  were  discussed. 

Two  mndeiBeii  agreed  to  fight  on 
bonebacK,  snd  be  wbo  fiitl  fell  waa  to 

be  deemed  the  vanquished  nan.    By  the 

chance  of  bailie  it  happened  that  they 


further  details  of  ehivalric  subtleties 
would  afford  little  pleasure,  and  conieat- 
ing  royielf  with  faftving  ■bowii  that  owr 
aoeestoie*  InleUeete  were  as  sharp  m 
their  sworda*  we  will  progiesalQ  Ibe  till* 
ing  ground. 


bolh  fell  together,  and  the  sage  spirits  of  I  One  of  ihf  earls  of  Warwick  went 
chivalry  were  agitated  by  the  question, !  to  France  ilres.sed  in  weeds  ot  peace, 
who  should  be  accouiiied   victorious.  1  but  carrying  secretly  his  jousting  har- 


Some  thought  that  the  defender  ought  to 
have  the  honour*  for  in  all  doubtful  cases 
tbe  challeaged  person  should  be  favour- 
ed  ;  others  contended,  that  ss  the  fall 


ness.  In  honour  of  his  lady  he  set  up 
three  shields  on  three  pavilions*  and  hii 
heralds  proclaimed  bis  challenges,  sppai> 
reotly  from    three    different  knights. 


of  the  challenger  miglit  proceed  from  liis  i  among  the  lords,  kniglits,  and  squires  of 


own  force,  and  nol  ihe  virtue  of  the  ene- 
my, the  judgment  ought  to  liu  dead  : 
but  the  best  aud  general  decision  was 
this :  —  if  tbe  combat  were  for  uial  of 
akilf  or  love  of  the  ladiesi  the  challenger 
ought  to  lose  the  honour ;  bot  if  it  were 
for  the  decision  of  any  mortal  quarrel, 
the  battle  ought  to  be  resumed  some 
other  day,  because  in  comhals  of  that 


honour  in  France.  Thf  dcvicp?  on  his 
shields  and  the  namet:  he  ;:.-^suined  were 
emblematical  of  love  and  waK  Three 
skilful  jousters  of  France  on  three  sue* 
eessive  days  looehed  tbe  shields,  and  tbe 
earU  dressed  in  different  piiaes,  over- 
threw them  all.  They  now  became  his 
friends  :  he  entorlained  them  wiili  chi- 
volrique  maiinificence,  and  gave  jeweia 


kind  no  victory  was  gained  until  one  of  of  price  to  them  nil.  For  laaiself  lie 
the  parlies  were  eiiiier  slain  or  yielded  had  acquired  renown,  and  that  was  aU 
himself  prisoner,  or  bad  with  bis  own ,  he  wished  ;  for  he  now  could  return  to 
month  denied  the  words  wbereon  the  his  lady,  and  showing  how  be  bad  aped 
combat  was  occasioned.  in  his  cbivalric  courses,  could  proudly 

On  another  occasion,  seven  knights  claim  the  reward  of  valour.* 
n^rreed  with  seven  of  \hv\r  rompaniune  |      ♦»  Yc  hnvc  heard  oftentime?,  it  is  said. 


to  run  certain  courses  lor  honour  and 
love  of  the  ladies.  When  Ur  Joll^l  look 
place,  five  of  one  side  acquiited  litem- 
aelves  right  chivalrously,  hut  their  two 
brotber^iiliens  were  overthrown.  On 
the  other  side,  two  only  performed  tbeir 
courses  well,  the  rest  of  that  company 
lost  many  lances,  and  ran  very  foul.  It 
Avas  ilien  debated  whether  unto  five  well- 
doers and  two  evil,  or  nnlo  iwo  u  cii- 
doers  aud  five  evil,  the  liouour  oughi  to 
be  allotted.  As  tbe  queetion  did  not  re- 
gard the  merit  of  any  partieular  man, 
but  which  party  in  general  beat  per* 
formed  the  enterprise,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  party  wherein  were  most  well- 
doers ought  to  have  the  lio  iour,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  ol  two  ol  iheir  com- 
panions. This  opinion  was  met  by  the 
acknowledged  role  of  aAns,  that  the 
fall  from  horseback  by  tbe  enemiea*  force 
or  akill  was  the  moat  reproaehfol  ebanee 
that  could  happen  to  a  knight.  There- 
fore it  was  contended  that  the  misadven- 
ture of  two  men  on!v  mii^Hu  reasonably 
be  the  loss  of  lioiiour  to  ihe  rest.*  But 

*  Sogar,  of  JUooour,  Ub.  iu.,  c  13. 


how  the  sporl  of  laches  am!  tlamscls  en- 
couragelh  the  heaiis  of  youag  lusty  gen- 
tlemen, and  ciiuseih  ihem  to  desire  and 
aeek  to  get  honour.* 't 

Such  is  Froissart*a  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic prelude  to  bis  account  of  a  very 
interesting  joust. 

In  tlie  year  1389,  the  King  Charles 
V.  tamed  several  days  at  Montpellier, 
delighniiij  him:$eif  wiUi  the  pastime  of 
the  ladies  i  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
court  were  no  bad  imitators  of  his  faney. 
Three  cavaliera,  in  pariieoiar,  were 
ohielly  marked.  They  were  the  yoong 
Sir  Boucicaut,  Sir  Raynold  of  Roy,  and 
the  Lord  of  St.  Vyc.    Their  valour  was 

•  I  tlu  not  know  wlirii  (  xnctly  this  truly  cbi- 
valric circytmlance  uccurreii.    i  iic  alory  u  told 

in  ft  msnnaeript,  in  lbs  LaasdowM  Cotlectioa, 

British  Museum,  No.  28.^.  Il  is  descrilicd  ai 
the  chalienj^e  of  an  ancestor  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  the  hlH.  bears  date  in  the  daya  of 
EdwaidlV. 

•j-  Voun  tavcjx  ct  hirn  l*avc2  oui  dire  et  recon- 
der  plusieurii  fuia,  qua  leu  ebauemcns  dea  daoMS 
et  damoiaellcf  encouragont  TouJontiera  lea  ocBttit 
dm  jeonss  f  eotil»4ionnMi»  at  lea  eleven  l,  en  re- 
querant,  et  drsirant  ^onn  honnear,  Froiamt, 
Toh  iw^e*  6,  ed.  Ljona,  156U. 
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tntpired  by  gallantry,  and  they  resolved  ihey  be,  that  will  eo«e  thither  for  the 


to  achieve  h)oh  ffMts  of  -atwb  in  tlie  rn- 
smng  pumuier  ;  and  it  u  h.ul  been  possi- 
ble for  a  kiiiglii  to  enlerlaiii  any  oiher 
object  in  liis  iniagioaikon,  than  the  iavour 
of  bis  sovereign  lady,  the  gallant  knights 
of  France  had  s  ««ry  noblo  oiotivo  to 
onlerprise,  for  some  reflections  had  lately 
been  cast  upon  (heir  honour  by  an  Eng- 
lish cavalier.     The  noble  knighihooti 
that   was  in  them  fell  a  slain  like  a 
wound ;  and  this  iuipuunon  on  their 
booour  gave  the  form  and  colour  to  the 
joost  they  meditated;  for  they  resolved 
to  pOTform  their  deeds  of  arms  in  the 
frontier  near  Calais,  hoping  that  Eng- 
lishmen migtit  be  incited  to  meet  them. 
'J'he  fmlTliriiT  of  the  joust^j  at  such  a 


breaking  of  five  spear?*,  either  pharp  or 
rockets,  at  their  pleasure;  amJ  without 
our  lodgings  shall  be  the  bhielJs  of  our 
arms,  both  sbieldd  of  peace  and  ul  war, 
and  whosoever  will  joust,  let  him  come 
or  send  the  day  before,  and  with  a  rod 
touch  which  shield  he  pleases.    If  he 
touch  the  shield  of  war,  the  next  day  he 
shall  joust  with  which  of  the  three  he 
will  ;  Mfid  if  lie  touch  the  shield  f>f  peace, 
Ite  sliali  liave  the  jousts  of  peace  and  of 
war;  so  that  whoauever  ^haii  touch  any 
of  tlie  shielfls  shall  show  their  names  to 
snch  as  shall  be  then  limited  by  os  to  re- 
ceive them.    And  all  such  stranger- 
knights  as  will  joust  shall  bring  each 
some  nobleman  on  his  part  who  shall  be 


place  was  iioi  deemed  courteous  by  some  j  iiif^irucied  by  us  what  ought  to  be  done 
members  of  the  king's  council,  for  it  was   in  this  case.    And  we  require  all  kiiighis 


thought  that  the  English  would  consider 
it  presumptoous ;  and  the  more  sage  and 


and  squires,  strangers  that  will  come 
and  joust,  that  they  think  not  we  do 


prudent  knights  mnrmored  their  opi-  this  for  sny  pride,  hatred,  or  evil  will. 


nion,  that  it  was  not  always  right  to 

consent  to  the  purposes  of  young  men, 
for  incidents  rather  evil  than  f^ood  often 
sprang  from  ihem.  Tlie  king,  however, 
who  was  young  and  courageous,  over- 
ruled all  scruples,  and  ordered  that  the 
joost  should  proceed,  because  the  knights 
had  promised  and  sworn  It  before  the 
ladies  of  Montpellier. 

Then  the  kin^-  sent  for  the  three 
knights  into  his  chamber,  and  said  to 
ihein,  "Sirs,  in  all  your  doing  reward 
wi^iely  liie  honour  uf  us  and  uf  our  realm  ; 
and  to  maintain  your  estate,  spare  no- 
thing, for  we  will  not  fail  yon  for  the 
expense  of  ten  thousand  franks.*' 


hut  that  we  only  do  it  to  have  their 

honourable  coujpany  and  acquaintance, 
which  with  our  entire  beans  we  desire. 
None  of  our  ^hiuhls  shall  be  covered 
with  iron  or  steel,  aor  any  uf  liieirs  that 
will  come  to  joust  with  us,  without 
any  manner  of  fraud  or  unfair  advantage, 
but  every  thing  shall  be  ordered  by  them 
to  whom  shall  be  committed  the  charge 
of  governing  llie  jotif^tp.  And  because 
that  all  gentlemen,  noble  knights,  and 
squires,  to  whom  this  t^liall  come  to 
knowledge,  should  be  usbured  of  its 
being  firm  and  stable,  we  have  sealed 
the  present  writing  with  the  sesis  of  our 
arms.    Written  at  Montpellier  the  twen- 


The  three  knights  knelt  before  tbej  tieih  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 


king,  nnd  thanked  his  grace.  So  im- 
pfiri  rnt  in  the  national  honour  was  this 
joust  consiiiered,  that  the  chullenee  was 
not  published  till  ii  iiad  been  revised  by 
Charles  and  his  eouneil. 

This  was  its  form :  —  *'  For  the  great 
desire  that  we  have  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  noble  gentlemen,  knights, 
eaiquire^,  stranger?,  as  well  of  the  nation 
of  I'rance,  as  elsewhere  of  far  countries, 
we  shall  1)0  at  St.  Ingelberies,  in  the 
marshes  of  Calais,  the  20ih  day  of  the 
month  of  May  next  coming,  and  there 
continue  thirty  days  complete,  the  Fri- 
days only  excepted,  and  to  deliver  all 
inanner  of  knights  and  squires,  gentle- 
meo*  strangers  of  any  nationi  whosoerer 
9* 


our  Lord  God  one  thont^and  three  hun« 
dred,  four-score  and  nir  p,  and  signed 
thus.  Raynolde  du  Koy  —  iioucicaut  — <• 
Si.  Pye." 

When  this  ehallenge  was  published, 
the  knights  and  squires  of  Enghind  en* 
tertatnedsttch  great imaginai inns  to  know 
what  to  do ;  and  most  of  them  thought 
it  woul<l  be  deeply  to  their  blame  and 
reproach  that  such  an  enterprise  should 
take  place  near  Calais,  wiihont  their 
passing  the  sea.  They  therefore  thanked 
the  French  ehivalry  for  deponing  them* 
selves  so  courteonsly,  and  holding  the 
joust  so  near  the  English  marshes. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fresh  snd  jolly 
month  of  May,  when  the  spring  was  at 
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its  finest  point,  the  three  young  knights 
of  France  mounted  their  gay  steeUb,  and 
sportively  held  their  cour8e  irom  Pariii 
10  Boulogne.  They  then  progremed  lo 
the  abbey  of  St.  Ingilbertefl*  and  were 
right  joyful  to  learn  that  a  BOmber  of 
knights  and  squires  of  merry  England 
had,  like  good  companions,  crossed  the 
sea,  and  were  arraying  ihemselvesj  for 
the  joufil.  The  Frenchmen  rained  three 
green  pavilions,  in  a  fair  and  campaign 
spot,  between  8t.  Ingilbeiiesand  Calais. 
To  tbe  enlranee  of  each  pavilion  they 
affixed  two  shields,  with  the  arms  of  the 
knights,  one  shield  of  peace,  and  the 
other  of  war ;  and  again  proclaimed 
that  such  knights  as  would  do  deeds 
ol  arms  siiould  touch  one  of  the  shields, 
or  cause  it  to  be  touched,  whichever 
mode  pleased  him,  and  he  shook!  be  de- 
livered according  lo  his  desire. 

At  the  day  appointed  for  the  jousts, 
all  the  respective  chivalries  of  France 
and  Entrland  poured  from  the  <i:Ues  of  Si. 
Ine^ilberie  arul  Calais,  eager  for  the  gnl- 
lani  fray.  Sucli  as  proposed  to  be  mere 
spectators  met  in  friendly  voioii,  with- 
out regard  to  natiooal  diflferences.  The 
King  of  France  was  present  in  a  dis- 
goise.*  The  three  French  knights  re- 
tired witfiin  their  pavilions,  and  squires 
donned  their  harness.  'I'lie  I^iiL'lish 
jousters  apparelled  tliemsclves,  and  took 
their  station  at  the  end  of  the  plain, 
opposite  the  pavilions.  A  flourish  of 
clarioos  proclaimed  the  eoromenceaient 
of  the  joust,  and  the  herald*s  trompet 
sounded  to  horse. 

When  nil  wri«^  hushed  in  breathless 
cxpectntioi),  Sir  John  Holland,  Earl 
of  Huiiiii) jdiin,  pricked  forth  with  tlie 
slow  auii  s>ialely  pace  of  higifborn  chi- 
valry, from  the  end  of  tbe  lists  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  English  stran- 
gers. He  was  a  right  gallant  eavalier, 
and  he  commanded  his  squire  to  touch 
the  wnr--hicld  of  Sir  Boucicnut,  In- 
cootineniiy,  that  noble  son  of  chivalry, 


•  *'  Yf  may  know  well  that  Charles  the  French 
King  wuti  iiorc  desirous  lo  be  at  those  jousts  : 
h»  wfts  young  and  light  of  spirit,  and  glad  to 
srf  new  tliin;;«.  It  was  showed  nie  that  from 
the  be({inning  to  the  ending  he  was  there  pre- 
sent, disguised  as  unknown,  so  that  none  knew 
him  but  the  Lord  of  Garsmnp^rs,  who  came  also 
with  him  ns  urU<nown.  nnd  every  d«y  returned 
to  Marquise."    FroUaarti  vol.  i.,  c  168. 


ready  mounted,  left  his  pavilion  wiih 
shield  and  spear.  The  kuiglus  inarkeu 
each  other  well,  and  then  spurred  their 
horses  to  the  eneoiinter.  The  spear  of 
Sit  Boooieaut  pierced  through  the  ehieM 
of  the  English  linight;  but  it  pasaed 
hurtless  over  his  arm,  and  their  good 
steeds  bounded  to  either  end  of  the 
plain.  This  course  was  greatly  com- 
mended. The  second  course  was  alto- 
gether harmless ;  and  in  the  third  course 
tbe  horses  started  aside,  and  woold  not 
cope.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon»  who 
was  somewhat  chafed,  came  to  his  plaee, 
waiting  for  Sir  Boucicnut  taking  his 
opear;  but  he  did  not,  for  he  showed 
that  he  would  run  no  more  that  day 
against  the  Earl,  who  then  sent  lus 
squire  to  touch  the  war-shield  of  the 
Lord  of  fit,  Pye.  He  issued  out  of  his 
pavilion,  and  took  his  horse,  shield,  and 
spenr.  When  the  Earl  saw  tliat  he  was 
ready,  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  St. 
Pye  did  not  with  less  force  urge  hi-  owo 
"ood  tiieed.  'i'hey  couched  iheir  ?j>ears : 
ai  the  meeting  their  horses  crossed,  but 
with  the  crossing  of  their  spears  the 
Earl  was  unhelmed.  He  returned  lo 
his  squires,  and  iDcontinently  he  was  re* 
lielmed.  He  took  his  spear,  and  6l 
Pve  ins,  -nti  tlipy  ran  anain,  and  met 
carh  oiher  with  their  spears  m  the  niid- 
dlc  of  their  sliieUls.  The  shock  nearly 
hurled  both  lo  the  ground,  but  the^  gaied 
themselves  by  griping  their  horses  with 
their  legs,  and  returned  to  their  places, 
and  took  breath.  Sir  John  Holland, 
who  had  great  desire  to  do  honourably, 
look  again  his  spear,  and  urfred  h>« 
horse  to  speed.  When  the  Lord  ol  fc>i. 
Pye  saw  him  cominj^,  he  dashed  forth 
iiis  horse  to  encounier  him.  Each  of 
them  struck  the  other  on  the  helms  with 
such  force  that  the  fire  flew  out.  With 
that  attaint  the  Lord  of  SU  Pye  was  un- 
helmed ;  and  so  they  passed  forth,  and 
came  again  lo  their  own  phioe*.  This 
course  was  greatly  praised,  and  both 
French  and  English  said  thut  ilioj?e  three 
knights,  the  Earl  of  lluniingdon,  Sir 
Boueicant,  and  the  Lord  St.  Pye,  had 
right  well  done  their  devoirs.  Agaui 
the  earl  desired,  for  love  of  his  lady,  le 
have  another  course ;  but  he  was  re- 
fused, and  he  then  mixed  with  the 
knights  and  spectators,  and  gave  place 
to  others,  for  he  had  ran  aii  his  sa 
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eoanes  well  and  valiantly,  so  that  be 
^jmI  laud  and  honour  of  all  parlies. 

These  noble  jousla  conunueO  lor  four 
days.*  The  gallant  ehampions  aaaem* 
Ued  after  naUiia,  aDd  did  not  quit  th« 
eOQito  till  the  veeper-beU  of  the  abbey 
■ammoDed  tbein  to  prayer.  Of  the 
noble  company  of  knit^'ht?  and  squires 
there  were  few  who  did  not  add  some- 
ihuig  U)  their  fame  :  for  if  a  ktiii^ht  hap- 
pened to  unhelmed,  yet  perhaps  he 
did  BOt  lose  his  stirrups,  and  he  wae  ad- 
mired for  etietaining  a  severe  ahoek* 

Socb  waa  the  noble  cheTisanee  of  the 
jonsters  that  no  mortal  wound  waa  in* 
tUcted.t  The  lance  waa  the  only  weapon 


*  As  the  weather  was  bright,  according  to 
FroiaMTt,  I  wonder  be  did  not,  in  hie  fondnefls 
let  detail,  meDdoa  the  namber  of  bamb  of 

water  that  were  cvrrv  pvrninir  patircd  on  the 
dusty  plain.  On  one  occasion  he  says,  ^The 
luiighu  complainad  of  the  dmt,  sa  that  soom  of 
tham  said  they  lost  their  deeds  by  Mason  theie- 
of.  The  Khi?  innilf  provision  for  it :  he  or- 
dained more  Ihati  twu  hundred  barrels  of  water 
that  watersd  the  pbcc,  wheivbv  ihc  ground  was 
wall  amantled,  and  yet  the  next  day  they  had 
dost  enough,  and  too  much."  viil  ii.,  p.  167. 

1  Du  Cange  (Disaertatiun  7,  on  Joinville)  is 
iDOomst  In  tayuiy  that  a  Jousi  lekloni  tirnii> 
nated  without  some  kniuhts  being  stuin,  or  very 
grievously  wounded.  'I'he  jousU  at  8t.  Ingil- 
barte  were  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  no- 
thiof  worse  than  a  flsab-woond  or  a  bmiio  from 
falling  wss  felt,  even  by  the  most  unskilful  or 
uiilu«-kv  knii^hi.  Ffoi.Hr.nrf  p<trpetuslly  described 
joUjiU  ot  three  courseii  vviih  bnces,  three  strokes 
with  axes,  three  eaeooaiers  both  with  awoida 
aoddaggers;  and  };t''it''*ii"y  couc!udt.'>i  with  »;ay- 
ing,  **  And  when  all  was  done,  there  wss  none 
of  them  tiurt."  Vuu  should  have  jouatcd 
mora  eourteoosly,"  was  the  leproadi  of  the  spec- 
tators to  a  k[ii<;ht,  when  his  lance  had  pierced 
the  shoulders  of  the  other  jouster.  Froissart, 
vol.  ii.,  c.  161.  Du  Cange  preserved  no  clear 
Idea  in  his  mind  of  the  diflereace  between  the 
jou:=(t  (t  la  fifaiaance  and  the  joust  d  Pnutrance, 
and  most  subsequent  writers  have  only  blindly 
followed  them.  I  shall  nottee  in  tfaia  phice  an- 
other popular  error  on  the  Huhject  of  jousts. 
Mr.  Strutt  (."^p  irl^  nnd  Pastimes  of  the  J'eop'o 
of  £ngland,  book  lu.,  c.  1),  and  a  hundred  wri- 
ters  sftsr  bioi,  sstert  that  the  author^  of  the 
ladies  wes  more  extensive  in  tho  joust  than 
in  the  tourn  imeiit.  j\fr.  Nfrutt  says,  tlmt  '*  in 
the  daysot  chivalry  jouiitit  were  msde  in  huuour 
of  the  ladies,  who  prsoded  as  judges  paramuont 
oter  the  sports."  Now  there  sre  many  jousts 
mentioned  in  Froissart  and  other  chivalric  his- 
toriaus  that  were  held  ouly  in  the  presence  of 
knights.  But  I  can  find  no  instance  of  a  toor- 
nament  being  held  without  ladies.  The  jouai 
was  a  auutial  sieiciss;  bat  the  loonuunent 


used.  To  unbelm  the  adverse  knight 
by  striking  his  froniU  ;  was  the  chiefest 
feat  of  arms,  and  m  ilie  fierce  career  of 
oppobing  steeds,  the  llrfnest  strength 
and  the  nieeat  altill  coald  alone  aehieve 
i  t.  Helma  atruek  dra,  laneea  were  iplint* 
ered,  and  the  laaee^head  waa  lodged  in 
the  shield :  but  sonieiimes  the  shield 
resisted  the  lance,  and  men  nn<l  steeda 
reeled  back  to  their  srvrr  tl  [  rtviitona. 
Each  gaiiani  kuighi,  howevert 

**  Grew  uf]to  hiii  seat, 
And  to  »och  wondioos  doing*  btoaght  hia 
horse 

Ai  be  bed  been  incorps^d  and  dendnttatni^d 
With  the  bnvebsesi.'* 

Tiiu  knighthood  and  squirery  of  Eng* 
laad  seal  forth  nearly  forty  of  their  host 
to  vindicate  their  ohivalry,  and  right 
nobly  did  they  deport  themselvea  againat 
the  doughtiest  lances  of  France.  There 
was  only  one  knight  who  disgraced  the 
order  of  chivalry.  By  birth  he  was  a 
Bohemian,  in  station  an  attendant  of  the 
King  of  England.  It  was  demanded  of 
him  with  whom  he  would  juusu  He 
answeredt  with  Boucicaut.  They  then 
prepared  themeekea  and  ran  together* 
but  the  Bohemian  struck  a  prohibited 
part  of  the  armour,  and  he  was  greatly 
blamed  that  he  demeaned  his  course  so 
badly.  By  the  laws  of  the  joust  he 
should  have  forfeited  his  arms  and  horse,  ' 
but  the  Frenchman,  out  of  courtesy  to 
the  Engliahmen,  forgave  bim.  The 
Bohemiao  to  redeem  bie  abame  reqatred 
again  to  jouet  one  course.  He  waa 
demanded  against  whom  he  would  run  ; 
and  he  sent  to  touch  the  shield  of  Sir 
Kaynoldc  du  iioy.  'i'hat  gallant  knight 
was  not  long  fn-fore  he  answered  him. 
They  met  in  liie  middle  of  their  shields, 
and  the  French  cavalier  etiock  bia  an* 
tagonistfrom  bia  borae ;  and  the  Engliab- 
men  were  not  displeased  that  he  was 
overthrown,  because  he  liad  ran  the  firat 
course  so  nniroodly. 

This  Sir  liaynolde  du  Roy  was  one 
of  iho  best  jousters  in  all  the  realm  of 
France,  and  no  wonder  ;  for  our  faithful 
and  gallant  cbionieler  reporta  that  he 
lived  in  love  with  a  young  maiden,  whieh 
availed  him  much  in  all  hi«!  afTairs.* 

was  eonneeled  with  all  the  eiseonistaneos  of 

domestic  life. 

*  *'  £t  si  aimail*  par  aaiottr»  jeans  dsns : 
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One  of  his  most  valiant  antagonints  was 
a  gentle  kmgtaof  England,  young  sml 
fresh,  a  juliy  dancer  and  singer,  called 
tSir  John  Arundell.  At  the  first  course 
they  met  rudely,  and  siruek  eaeh  other 
on  the  shield:*,  but  they  held  themselves 
without  faUin|f«  and  pasaed  forth  their 
course.  The  second  course  they  struck 
each  otfier  on  the  helms  ;  the  (hird 
course  they  cro^^sed  and  lost  their  slaves  ; 
the  fourth  course  resembled  the  second  ; 
the  fifth  course  they  splintered  their 
epean  against  their  shields,  and  then 
Sir  John  Antndell  ran  uo  more  that  day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joust  the 
Earl  of  Hutingfinti,  and  the  Earl  Marshal, 
andtlipKortl  ( '[illor(l,ihe  Lord  HeauniDnl, 
Sir  John  Clmion,  Sir  Juhn  Dauihreii- 
court,  »Sir  Feirr  Slierborue,  and  all  oilier 
knights  that  had  jousted  those  four  days 
with  the  French  knights,  thanked  them 
gready  for  their  pastime,  and  said,  Sirs, 
all  si|eh  as  would  joust  of  our  party 
have  accomplished  liieir  desires;  there- 
fore now  wc  will  lake  lenve  ol  vou  :  we 
will  reinrn  to  ('jilals,  ,ui(i  su  cru>s  lo  Eng- 
iaud  ;  utid  we  know  liiat  whoever  will 
jonit  with  you  will  find  you  here  these 
thirty  days,  according  to  tlie  tenor  of 
your  challenge." 

The  French  knights  were  grateful  for 
this  courtesy,  saying,  that  all  new  comers 
should  be  n^'hi  licariily  welcome  ;  •*  and 
we  will  deaver  iheni  according  to  the 
rights  of  arms,  ab  we  have  done  you  ; 

and,  moreover,  we  thank  you  for  the 
grace  and  gallantry  that  you  have  shown 
to  us.** 

Thus  in  knightly  manner  the  English- 
men departed  Irom  St.  Inglebertes,  and 
rode  to  (valais,  where  ihey  tarried  not 
loiig^,  for  the  i^aturday  alierwards  ihoy 
look  shipping  and  sailed  to  Dover,  and 
leaelied  that  place  by  noon.  On  the 
Sunday  they  progressed  to  Rochester, 
and  the  next  day  to  London,  whence 
every  man  returned  to  his  home. 

'['he  three  French  knights  remained 
the  thirty  days  at  8aint  Ingleberie^,  but 
no  more  Englishmen  crossed  the  sea  to 
do  any  deeii:^  ul  arais  with  them.* 

doDt  en  toufi  estate  son  alTaire  en  valoit  grande* 
mcnt  mieus."   FroiiMrt,  voL  tti.,  c  12,  edit. 
Lyons,  1660. 
^FroiMirt,  vol.fi.,  e.  160.  169,  160.  Me- 

moires  du  Marot>chul  de  Boucioaut,  pattle  i.,  c. 

17.  Tbs  writer  of  Utoae  ii»«inoir«,  a  coatem- 


Perhaps  the  most  inlcresting  joust  in 
the  middle  ages  was  that  winch  was 
held  between  Lord  Scales,  brother  of 
the  Queen  of  Bdward  the  Fourth,  niid 
the  Bastard  of  Burgundy.  Many  of  the 
cirotimst^mcee  which  attended  it  are  Uoly 
chivalric* 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1465,  the  Queen 
and  some  ladies  of  her  court,  in  a  mood 
of  harmless  merriineni,  aiiuciied  a  cuiiar 
of  gold,  enamelled  with  the  rich  floore  of 
son venance,t  to  the  thigh  of  that  ri gjit 
porary  of  Bouctesut's,  ui  hin  zeal  for  his  hero, 
gives  all  the  honour  to  the  FrLnrh  kiiighu. 
Juveoal  dea  brsius  (p.  83,  «k.c.)  t»  aiure  luoUest, 
and  he  maket  certain  judges  of  tbs  court  ooes* 
pliment  many  of  ibe  knights  for  iboir  valiaiiqr> 

*  jMosI  of  these  circumstances  are  onnuliccd 
by  our  hutortans.  i  can  pardou  ibeir  uuac- 
quainianoe  with  the  Lanadowos  msooKripts, 
lor  ihotfe  are  iNIt  rsosfttly  SCqnirsil  naiional  tr^. 
sures:  but  every  schol  ar  is  supposed  to  knowr 
the  iiiographia  Britauuic^, —  and  in  the  article 
Caston,  temo  of  the  chivalric  feauuss  of  the 
joust  in  qosation  arc  meutiuned. 

I  A  very  amusing  hiilc  voluujo  mityht  be  mado 
ou  ihc  romance  of  tiowers,  on  liic  tales  wtiich 
poetry  and  fiuiey  have  inventod  to  awociato  the 
ullcclions  and  the  mind  wiih  plunts,  thus  adding 
ttie  pleasures  of  liic  ft-clings  and  the  iriia^iiia- 
tiou  10  ihotoc  ul  lUu  uye,  'I'he  reatier  retueuttwrs 
tlie  I«ove  in  Idleness,  ia  8halupoare*a  Mid«iMi»> 
iMcr  .N  ight's  Drt  ain.  'i'he  Floure  ot  Souvenance, 
the  Forget-me-not,  is  an  equally  pleasing  iu> 
stance,  'i'he  appUcaiion  of  the  name  to  the 
Myoaotia  Scorpioidis  of  botanists  ia  of  cooaidoiw 
able  antiquity  :  the  !<tory  in  tho  tRXt  proves 
that  the  plant  with  its  romantic  assucaaitoiis 
was  known  in  klngland  as  earlj  as  the  days  of 
our  Kdward  IV.  i'he  following  tola  of  the  ori. 
gin  ul'  the  fanciful  nmiic  has  been  catntnunicatetl 
to  mc  by  my  friend  Anttiony  i'odd  'I'homsoo, 
whose  I^aret  on  tfas  Elements  of  Botany,  at 
once  scientific  and  popular,  profound  and  ols- 
gaiit,  take  a  high  plaoe  in  tlie  olaas  of  our  roost 
valuable  works. 

**  Two  lovers  were  loitering  on  ths  margin  of 
u  lake,  on  a  fine  ■ummer'a  evening,  when  the 
niiiideu  espied  some  of  the  flowers  of  Myo*otis 
growmg  on  tho  \^<tter,  clo>e  to  the  bank  oi  an 
island,  at  some  diatanoo  from  the  aboro.  8ho 
expresfied  a  desire  to  possess  them,  when  her 
knighl,  in  the  true  spirit  of  ctiivalry,  plunged 
into  lUu  water,  and,  swimming  to  the  spot,  crop* 
ped  iho  wiahed-for  plant,  bnc  his  streagtAi  was 
unable  to  fulfil  the  object  of  bis  achievement, 
ai;<l  rrflintj  \  U;\i  he  could  not  retrain  the  shore, 
uiiiiuugii  vciy  near  it,  he  threw  tbc  tlowers  upon 

the  bank,  and  easting  a  tost  sffiwlionais  look 

upon  his  tatty-love,  he  rried,  *  Forgoi-ois  B<t>* 
and  Wii6  burii'd  in  the  waler^^." 

*'  There  are  three  vuric-iies  of  the  plant,**  Mr. 
Tboroaon  adds;  **the  one  to  which  ths  tniditioa 
of  the  name  U  attached  ia  }iirenniaF,  and  grows 
in  narsties  and  on  the  nargtoa  of  the  iaias,*' 
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'worshipful  and  amoMt  knight,  AnthoDy 
Woodville*  Lord  Scales,  for  aa  emprtae 
of  anna  oa  horaehack  and  on  foot.*  The 
most  renowned  cavalier  at  that  time  was 
the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  and  accordingly 
Lord  Scale^^  addressed  him  in  i oiiru oiis 
wise,  praisni^f  his  prowess,  nmi  vowni^ 
before  God  and  tlie  ladie:}  liial  ins  own 
great  desire  was  to  rival  hia  fame.  In 
order,  then,  that  thefomigbt  exist  that  lore 
and  rraternity  beiween  them  which  became 
knights  of  worship,  he  related  the  goodly 
adventiirc  nt  ihn  court  of  Eni'liinfl,  nnd 


bility  and  tndee  of  England,  (so  geoerat 
waa  the  iatereat  of  the  expected  jooat,) 
who  conducted  hiaion  horseback  through 
Cornhill  and  Cheap  to  the  palace  of  the 

Bishop  of  Sali.«hnry  iti  Fleet  Street, 
which  royal  courtesy  li  ul  appointed  for 
his  abode.  Lord  Sciiti  s  soon  after- 
wards came  to  London,  aiieudcd  by  the 
nobility  end  chivalry  of  hia  honse,  and 
the  Ring  assigned  him  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  Holborn  for  his  resi* 
dence.  The  noble  stranger  was  inlfo* 
diiced  to  Kthvnrfl  on  his  coming  to  Tion- 


requiriiiL:  ilie  Bastard,  in  ali  afi'ection  for  don  from  KingsLoo,  iu  order  to  open  the 


the  honour  of  chivalry,  to  do  him  so  much 
favour  as  to  discliarge  him  of  Itis  bond. 
The  Earl  of  Woreesler,  Lord  High 
Constable  of  England,  certified  the  fact 
of  the  delivery  of  the  floore  of  souvenance 
to  the  Lord  Scales,  and  the  King's 
perm isfiion  for  his  herald  to  cross  the  seas 
to  Burgundy. 

The  Bastard  received  the  letter  on  the 
last  day  of  April,  and  will)  permii>i»ion  of 
hia  father,  the  Doke  of  Burgundy,  he 
ooaaonted  to  aasist  the  Lord  Scales  in 
accomplishing  his  emprise.  Lord 
Scales  and  the  court  of  England  were 
right  joyons  and  <Trnteful  at  the  news, 
and  Edward  i,^r;jnted  a  sale-conduct  to 
the  advenluroiKs  Burp^undiau,  the  Earl  of 
Roche,  and  a  thousand  pereoas  in  his 
oonipany,  to  come  into  England,  to 
perform  certain  feaia  of  arms  with  his 
dearly  beloved  brother  Anthony  Wood- 
irille.  Lord  Scales,  and  Nucelles.f 

The  Bastnrd  accordingly  set  sail  for 
Kngland,  nobly  accomjjauiid  hy  four 
hundred  of  his  father*s  prowcst  cliivalry. 
By  Edward*8  command.  Garter  king-al- 
arms met  him>  at  Gravesend,  The  gaU 
lent  squadron  sailed  towards  London, 
and  at  Black  wall  it  was  joined  by  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  attended  by  a  noble 
troop  of  Inrds,  knights,  and  squires,  and 
also  by  mmv  of  the  aldermen  and  rich 
citizens  of  London.  The  Lord  of  Bur- 
gundy 'landed  at  Billingsgate,  and  was 
welcomed  by  another  party  of  the  no- 
*  The  Lonl  SoilMwas  s  good  knight  of  wor. 


ship,  in  ipit«  of  the  refledioos  on  his  courage 

wh'ch  Edwaril  IV.  onrf  thrpw  nut  ntrnin-^t  him. 
**  The  kyng  hatfae  sayd  ot  hym  that  even  wyr 
hs  halm  most  to  do^  then  tlis  1m6  eealyn 
wjrll  eooiMil  AM  feve  to  depan,  and  the  kyng 
wcenyth  that  it  ic  mi«t  because  of  kawuiymt," 
Petton  Letters,  vol.  iv.,  p.  116. 
f  Rymer,  FcBdert,  torn,  ii.,  p.  679* 


parliament. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  joust  were  then 
arranged  by  well  eiperienced  knights, 
and  strong  lists  were  erected  in  Smith- 
field,  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  and 
ten  feel  long,  eighty  yards  and  ten  feet 
bro:i(!,  with  fair  nnd  rosily  galleries 
around.  On  the  inorninjj  appointed  for 
the  gallant  show,  ihe  Kinj^  and  Queen, 
with  all  the  chivalry  and  beauty  of  the 
land,  repaired  lo  Smithfiald.  The  King 
eat  onder  a  richly  canopied  throne,  at 
one  end  of  the  lists  ;  on  each  side  were 
lords  and  ladies,  and  underneath  him 
were  ranged  the  knights,  the  squires, 
and  the  archers  of  hi'?  tram.  The  city 
matrislraics  then  appeared  ;  the  lord 
mayor  bowing,  and  the  mace-bearer 
lowering  liis  sign  of  anthority,  as  they 
passed  the  King  In  their  procession 
to  the  otlier  end  of  the  lists,  where 
scaflotds  of  similar  form,  but  inferior 
macfnificenpo  to  the  royril  rlinmbers, 
%vere  erected  for  them.  Tlic  riL'htgnards 
of  the  lists  entered  on  lu>iht  hack,  and 
received  their  charge  from  the  Earl 
Msrshal  and  Lord  High  Constable  of 
England,  who  gently  paced  their  horses 
to  and  fro  beneath  the  throne.  • 

When  e?ery  thing  was  fairly  arranged. 
Lord  Scales  appeared  at  the  frale  of  the 
lists.  At  the  sound  of  his  trumpet  the 
Constable  advanced  and  demanded  his 
purpose.  The  young  lord,  with  the 
grace  and  modesty  of  chivalry,  replied, 
that  he  solicited  the  honour  of  present- 
ing himself  before  his  sbvereign  lieire 
the  King,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
arms  against  flip  Bn^tnrd  of  Burgundy. 
The  gate  was  then  thrown  oppn  by 
command  of  the  Constahjp.  nnd  the  I<ord 
Scaled  entered  the  lists,  followed  by  nine 
aoblemon  on  horseback,  bearing  parts  of 
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litB  hmesi  and  aroM,  and  nine  p-^ges 
riding  on  gaily  caparisoned  sleeda.  They 

advanced  lo  the  King,  and  afier  having 
made  their  oheisances,  they  retired  to  a 
pavilion  at  one  end  of  the  lisl<». 

With  similar  forms  the  Lord  of  Bur- 
gundy, attended  by  the  choaen  chivalry 
of  hia  eonntry,  approached  the  Ring, 
and  then  repaired  to  his  tent. 

The  heralds  commanded  ailence,  and 
forbad  anv  omp,  bv^  the  severest  porial- 
ties,  from  imermeddliniT  with  the  jons- 
lers.  Two  lances  and  iwo  swords  were 
taken  to  the  King,  who,  being  saiistied 
of  their  fitneaa,  commanded  the  lords 
who  bore  them  to  take  them  to  the  com- 
hatants.  'J*he  stranger-knight  made  his 
election,  and  dressed  his  lance  to  its 
rest.  Lord  Scales  prepared  lumself  with 
equal  i»illanlry,  and  they  d:i!?hed  to  the 
cncounicr.  'I'lieir  spe.-irs  were  sh^irp ; 
bttt  so  perfect  was  their  knowledge  of 
ehif  airy,  that  no  wounds  were  inflicted. 
The  nicest  judges  could  mark  no  differ* 
ODce  of  skill,  and  the  noble  kniffhts 
jousted  their  courses,  when  the  King 
dropped  hia  warder,  and  the  amusements 
ended. 

The  next  day  the  court  and  city  re- 
paired to  Smithlield,  with  their  accus- 
tomed pomp,  and  the  appctacle  was 
varied  by  the  joustera  eonlending  with 
swords.  Tfie  sports  were,  however, 
untiinclv  r!i)s<  i]  hy  the  steed  of  Lord 
Scales  with  ilie  spike  of  Iiis  rhnffron 
overthrowin?  the  Bastard  of  Btirenndy 
and  ins  horse  ;  and  the  King  would  not 
allow  the  toomey  to  proceed,  though 
the  bruised  knight  gallantly  asserted 
his  wish  not  to  fail  his  encounter  com- 
panion. 

Not  wearied  by  two  days'  amuse- 
ment, the  ohtv  niry  and  heautv  I'^f  Enijlnnd 
assembled  m  liie  lists  of  Smiitilield  on  liie 
third  mortiiog.  i  he  noblemen  now 
fought  on  foot  with  pole-axea.  At  last 
the  point  of  Lord  Sealifa^s  weapon  en- 
tered the  sight  of  the  Burgundian*s  hel- 
met, and  there  was  a  feeling  of  fear 
through  the  s^alleries  that  a  joust  of  peace 
would  have  a  fatal  termination.  liitX 
before  it  could  be  seen  whether  Lord 
Scales  meant  to  press  his  advantage,  the 
King  dropped  his  warder*  and  the  Mar- 
shals aeparated  them*  The  Bastard  of 
Burgundy  prayed  for  leave  to  continue 
Ilia  enterprise ;  and  the  I<ord  Scales  con- 


sented.  But  the  matter  mm  debnitd  by 

the  assembled  chivalry;  and  it  waa  de- 
clared by  the  Earl  of  Worcpster,  then 
Constable  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfidk  the  Marshal,  thai  if  the  afTair 
were  to  proceed,  the  knight  of  Burgundy 
must,  by  the  law  of  arms,  be  delivered 
to  his  adversary  in  the  same  state  nad 
condition  as  he  was  in  when  they  were 
separated.  This  sentence  was  a  virtual 
prohibition  of  the  continuance  of  the 
joust,  and  the  Bastard  therefore  relin- 
quished his  challenge.  The  herald's 
trumpet  then  sounded  the  well  known 
point  of  chivalry  that  the  sports  were 
over ;  but  aa  the  times  were  joyous  as 
well  aa  martial,  the  knights  and  ladies 
before  they  parted  held  a  noble  festivai 
at  Mercer's  Hall.* 

'J'he  feats  of  arms  at  Su  Ingilbertes 
displayed  the  martial  character  of  the 
joust ;  and  the  emprise  of  Lord  Scales 
ahows  how  beautifully  love  oould  blend 
itself  with  imagea  of  war,  and  the  inter- 
est which  a  whole  nation  could  take  in 
the  circumstance  of  certain  fair  Indies  of 
a  court  hiiidin"^  round  the  thigli  of  a  gal- 


*  UcstUti«  liolingshed,  Htow,  and  other  chroni- 
clers, I  bare  consulted  for  this  very  latom 
esting  joust  a  carious  collectioti  of  contempo- 
rary documcnta.  among  the  Lniisi!i>wn«»  manu- 
scripts (-No.  285)  ill  tho  Uriiiiih  Muscotn.  The 
Chevalier  de !«  Msrrhe  accompanied  tile  Bastard 
of  Burgundy  to   Encland,  and  hia  Memoirs 
furnish  a  few  particulars  not  noticin]  by  Enghsh 
wriiera.    His  account  of  the  jou»t  itself  difien 
from  that  of  our  chroniclers,  (whom  I  have  fol- 
lowed.) for  he  makes  all  the  nilvaiita^e  lie  with 
his  own  knight.    It  U  neither  impossibte  nor 
important  to  diseovsr  Aha  truth.   The  spirit  of 
the  ago  which  g«va  bltth  lo  the  challenge  aad 
the  general  interest  excited  'n"  th.e  yn^M  arc 
points  that  deserve  to  be  marked,     i'iiere  m  aIim) 
much  confusion  regarding  the  dales  of  most  of 
the  circunMtSDces,  and  I  hold  my  readers  in  too 
much  respect  to  enter  into  any  arguments  touch* 
ing  such  trifling  matters,    iiuch  few  dates  as 
are  ondoobtod  I  have  mentioned.  Let  ne  add 
Hawkin's  coajadure  (t)rigin  of  the  Eogtiah 
Drama,  vol.  iii.,  p         that  the  word  Burg-ul- 
lion  or  Burgonian  meaning  a  bully,  a  braggado* 
rhio,  was  derived  from  this  joust.  This  is  by 
no  means  unlikely,  observes  Mr.  GifTi)rJ.  note 
on  Evrry  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  iv..  sc.  2,) 
for  our  ancestors,  who  were  not  over  dciicate, 
nor,  generally  speakiof,  much  oeerbunisMd 
with  respect  for  the  feelings  of  foreii^nprii,  had 
n  .numbpr  of  vituperative  appeUations  derived 
from  their  real  or  supposed  ill  qualities,  of  manj 
of  which  the  praeiae  impart  cannot  now  bs  ai* 
cartahMd. 
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lant  knight  a  collar  of  gold,  eoameiied  •  and  entreating  CupifJ,  llie  god  of  love,  as 
with  a  fluure  of  souvenance.  Orris  miglii  desire  ihe  affeciions  of  his 


Bat  the  high  romantic  feeling  of  chi- 
yalrie  timot  in,  perhaps;  stiil  more  ttrik- 
ingly  displayed  io  the  following  tale.  In 

the  beginning  of  the  year  1400,  an  es- 
qnire  of  Spain,  named  Michel  d'Urris, 


lady,  to  urge  him  lo  hasien  iiis  journey.* 
No  answer  was  returned  to  this  hearh 
•tirring  epistle  ;  and,  after  waiting  seve- 
ral  moDthe,  Prendergast  again  addreased 
^xpreaaiDg  his  aBtonishneDt  that 
eing  lull  oi  valour  aiid  love,  attached  a  I  if,e  challenge  had  not  been  prosecuted, 
lece  of  iron  to  his  W^,        vowed  ili;u  ,  and  no  renson  rendered  for  the  neclecl 


b 
P 

he  vvuuid  endure  the  pain  uil  lie  had  won 
renown  by  deeds  of  chivalry.  The 
prowess  of  the  English  knighte  motit 
keenly  excited  bis  emulation  ;  and«  as 
his  first  measure  to  cope  wiih  it,  he  jour- 
neyed from  Arnigon  to  Paris.  He  ihen 
issued  iiis  defiance  to  the  English  chi- 
valry at  Calais,  lo  periorni  exercises  on 
fool  wiih  Uiti  buuie-axe,  the  bword  and 
the  dagger,  and  to  run  certain  courses 
on  horseback  with  a  lance. 

A  noble  soldier,  hight  Sir  John  Pren- 


;glect 

by  the  valiant  esquire.  He  wn?  ii^fiorant 
if  the  got!  of  love,  who  had  int*pired  him 
wiih  courage  to  undertake  the  emprise, 
had  since  been  displeased,  and  changed 
his  ancient  pleasures,  which  formerly 
consisted  in  urging  on  deeds  of  arms,  and 
in  promoting  the  delights  of  chivalry. 
He  WHS  wont  to  keep  the  nobles  of  his 
court  under  s^ucli  good  i.'overnnient,  that, 
to  add  lo  iheir  honour,  after  having 
undertaken  any  deeds  of  arras,  they 
could  not  absent  theroselres  from  the 


dergast,  a  companion  of  Lord  Soinertict,  .  country  where  such  enterprise  was  to  be 

governor  of  Calais,  being  eqtially  desir- ,  performed,  until  it  was  perfectly  accom- 
ous  lo  gam  honour  and  amuseineni,  like  |  pMshed.  Anxious  to  preserve  the 
a  gentleman,  to  the  uuijt>si  of  lus  power,  |  favour  of  the  god  of  love,  and  from  re- 
accepted  the  challenge  in  the  name  of ,  gp^ct  to  the  ladies.  Sir  John  Prenderjiasl 


God,  of  the  blessed  Virgiu  Mary,  and  ol 
his  lords  Saint  George  and  Saint  An- 
thony. Like  a  true  brother  in  chivalry, 
he  expressed  his  wish  to  relieve  the  Ar* 

ra^onian  esquire  from  the  pain  he  was 
siilfering;  and,  agreeably  to  the  fioMe- 
ness  and  modesty  of  his  profession,  he 
avowed  iiis  juy  ai  ihe  occasion  of  making 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  French 
nobility,*  and  learning  from  them  the 
honourable  exercise  ot  arms;  and  then, 
in  a  fine  strain  of  gallantry,  he  concludes 
his  aeceplance  of  the  challenge  by  pray- 
ing iliat  ihe  Author  of  all  good  would 
•rrani  the  gentle  e.'^quire  joy,  hutiuur, 
and  pleasure,  atul  every  desertpiiun  ol 
happiness  to  the  lady  of  his  afiection,  lo 
whom  Sir  John  Prendergast  enireated 
that  tiiose  tellers  might  recommend  him. 

Political  affairs  recalled  Orris  to 
Arragon,  am!  the  English  knight,  not 
knowing  liiat  cireuni»(anee,  wrote  to 
him  at  Hari:*,  pressing  the  [performance 
of  the  emprise,  reininding  him  iiow  much 
his  honour  was  concerned  in  the  matter, 

~*  Preudcrgast  aitlook  Orris  for  •  French 

knight.  ()rn»  afterwards  refused  the  honour 
intcinl«'<J  him,  expressing,  however,  very  hii^li 
coropiirncnit)  to  the  chivalry  of  Frunce,  and 
merely  stating  bis  Arrmoneie  descent,  on  the 
gfoun J,  that  no  honest  man  ought  to  deny  bu 
country. 


was  stilt  ready,  wiih  the  aid  of  (lod,  of 
Saint  Georye,  and  Saint  Aniiiony,  to 
deliver  him  whom  he  still  hoped  was 
the  servant  of  Cupid ;  and  unless  within 

a  short  time  the  emprise  was  accom- 
plij^hed,  he  intended  lo  return  to  England, 

whore  he  hoped  lhal  knicht^  and  enquires 
would  bear  witness  lhal  he  had  not  mi*- 
behaved  towards  the  god  of  love,  to 
whom  he  recommended  his  own  lady  and 
the  ladv  of  Orris.f 


•  "  Si  prie  aa  dieu  d'amour  qu'ainsi  comme 
voua  desifci  i*amoar  da  ma  dame  la  vostra,  il  no 
V0U8  I'ait  de  voatrc  dtdo  vsnoe.'*  Monslralci, 

vol.  t..  p.  3.  ed.  1673. 

f  i<est  it  should  be  thonghl  that  1  am  draw- 
ing from  a  romsneo,  f  subjoin  part  of  tbe  origi' 
tial  letter  from  the  grave  old  chronicler  Mon* 
slrelci.  "Je  nc  5ray  ne  Ic  dieu  d'umours  qoi 
vous  enhorta  et  ineit  en  cnuraige  de  vosdictes, 
leitres  quand  ies  envoyes,  ah  en  attcune  choM 
e»t6  8i  desjileu  :  panjuoy  il  ail  change  ses  COS* 
ditions  ancteones,  qui  souioient  estre  telles  que 
pour  esbaadir  arnics  et  a  cognoisire  clievalcrie. 
U  lenoil  tes  nobles  de  sa  eoort  en  si  foyalle  gou- 
vernance,  que  pour  nccmi-r  nf  til  de  leur  hon- 
iieur,  njirf »  ce  ^u'iU  aroienl  fail  leiir  dicte  cm- 
prise,  jusquea  a  tant  que  fin  en  fut  faicte :  ne 
liUMi  ne  fuisoient  leurs  compagnons  frayer,  tn* 
Viiiller.  ne  despriulre  leurs  l)ien^  rn  vain.  Non 
pourtant  que  uy  voudru^e pasqu'il  lrouva»l  celle 
deflaute  ea  moy,  si  quHl  eut  cause  de  moy  ban- 
nir  de  sa  court  Je  vueil  encores  deiDOOiar 
par  dega  jusqucs  au  buictiMOM  joar  de  cc 
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The  esquire  returned  to  Paris,  ader 
he  had  finished  his  military  duties  in 
Arragou,  &uii  wearing  the  painful  badge 
of  iron.  He  foand  at  Piris  all  the 
letters  of  Prendergaet.  Hie  chivaSric 
pride  was  wounded  at  the  thought  that 
the  god  of  love  had  banished  him  from 
his  court,  and  made  him  change  his 
mind  ;  and  he  informed  his  noble  foe 
that  assuredly,  wiihoul  any  dissembling, 
he  should  never,  in  regard  to  the  present 
emprise,  change  his  mind,  so  long  as 
God  might  preaerve  hie  life ;  nor  had 
there  ever  been  any  of  hia  family  who 
had  not  alwaye  acted  in  euch  wiae  as 
became  honest  men  and  gentlemen. 

Notwithstanding  the  appeal  of  Orris  to 
the  chivalry  of  Prendergast  no  dcpds  of 
arms  were  acliievcd.  The  delay  of 
answers  to  his  letters  had  ofTended  ihe 
English  knight,  and  some  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  the  petty  arrangements  of 
the  joust  abruptly  terminated  the  affair.* 

A  very  favourite  description  of  joust 
waa  that  which  was  called  a  passage  of 
arms.  A  kniglil  and  his  companions 
proclaimed  that  they  wouhl  on  a  ccriain 
day  fjiiard  a  parlirular  road  or  bridge 
from  all  persons  of  cavaiere-^que  rank, 
who  aitempied  to  pass.t    Those  who 

mois  de  May  preste  a  I'viyde  Jo  Dicu,  de  Su 
George,  et  do  ^t.  Anihoine  a  voun  deliverir, 
aimi  que  mt  dane  ct  la  vortre  le  puiawot  aca- 
wvat  que  pour  revereoced*icellet  j'ai  voulenl^  do 

roxis  aiscr  do  vostrf  j^riefue :  qui  par  Ions:  trni[)3 
TOUfl  a  desamic  coinmo  voadictes  letUea  canlien- 
nent:  poarquoy  auad  voos  avei  cause  d»  de- 
■iftt  Vottra  allegeanca*  Apres  te  quel  temps  se 
Xfu'iT  iif  voulcz,  jp  prn'^f  ail  pluisir  de  Uit-u  de 
ro'curetuuriier  cn  Anglctcrre  y^r  devers  nos 
dames  :  auaquellet  j'ai  espai  en  Dieu  que  sera 
tcflgmoignc  par  chevaliers  et  escuyers  que  je 
n'ai  on  rieiis  mesprin-  rttvers  Ic  Jit  dieu  d'ainoura  ; 
le  quel  vueillc  avoir  lefidits  madame  et  la  voslre 
pour  recommaod^eafSans  avoir  detplaisir  eovers 
allM  pour  qmlqae  ooune  qui  aoit  advemie.*' 

♦  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.,  c.  1. 

f  'I'lie  phrase,  the  passage  of  arms,  is  used  in 
ihe  ruuiancc  of  Ivanhoe  as  a  general  expre»tiiun 
for  chtvalne  games.  But  this  u  iaeorrsct ;  for 
the  defence  of  a  particular  spot  was  tho  essential 
and  distinguishing  quality  of  the  exorcise  in 
quet»iion.  IS  ow  there  was  no  such  circuiustaoce 
ro  tho  affair  n««r  A«hbf  •de<4ft-Zouche.  Five 
kni;;ht«  challengers  undertook  to  answer  ail 
comers,  hul  ii  was  not  expected  that  those  comers 
should  allenipl  lo  pass  any  particular  place.  The 
aneouiiten  wbUdi  wtn  the  eooMqaeoeea  of  the 
challenge*  were  simple  jousti»,  and  constituted 
\hv  first  duv's  Hports  ;  on  the  seroiit!  dnv  there  was 
a  gcQcral  luuruey  or  melee  oi  kuighis,  and  as 


undertook  such  an  emprise  had  tb«i? 
arms  attached  to  pillars  at  the  end  of  ^ 
lists  with  some  plaiD  shields  of  difirac 
eoloDTs,  in  which  were  marked  the 
nature  of  the  adventure,  and  the  deeerip^ 
tioQ  of  arms  that  were  to  be  employee, 
so  that  he,  who  repaired  lo  the  pa5«agp, 
with  the  design  of  trying  his  ^ki!!,  cho?c 
his  mode  of  combat  by  touchuig  one  oi 
the  shields  whereon  it  was  speciSed. 
OIBcerb  at  arms  were  in  waiting  lo  coiicrei 
and  reffisler  the  names  of  such  am  toncb 
the  different  shields^  that  they  might  bs 
called  oat  in  the  rotation  of  ibeir  fint 
appearance. 

In  the  spring  of  the  yenr  1443,  tbt 
Lord  of  Chargny,  a  noble  knight  of  the 
court  of  Burgundy,  nnade  knr»\vn  to  ill 
princes,  barons,  cavaliers,  and  esquirp? 
without  reproach,. that,  for  the  augioeir- 
tation  and  extension  of  the  moat  noble 
profession  and  exercise  of  arms,  it  vai 
his  will  and  intention,  in  conjoBctioB 
with  twelve  khights,  squires,  and  gea- 
tlenien,  of  four  quarterings,  whose  name? 
he  mentioned,  to  guard  and  defend  s 
pass  d'aruie?,  situated  on  the  great  road 
leading:  from  Dijon  toward  Exottnc,  21 
the  end  of  the  causeway  from  the  i«aid 
town  of  Dijon,  at  a  great  tree  called  the 
Hermit's  Tree,  or  the  Tree  of  Charle- 
magne.   He  proposed  to  suspend  os 
the  tree  two  shields,  (one  black,  besprink- 
led  with  tears  of  gold,  the  other  violet, 
Imvinj^  tears  of  «5able,)  and  all  those  who 
by  a  king  at  nrins  or  pursuivant  should 
touch  the  tirsl  ^hieid  slionld  be  bouuden 
to  perform  twelve  courses  on  horstbact. 
with  hiiD  the  Lord  of  Clurgny,  or  one 
of  his  knights  and  squires,  with  blonted 
lances ;  and  if  either  of  the  champions, 
during  their  twelve  courses,  should  be 
unhorsed  by  a  directfolow  with  the  lance 
on  his  armour,  such  person  so  unhorsed 
should  present  to  his  adver--ary  a  dia- 
mond of  whatever  value   he  pleased. 
Tliose  princes,  barons,    kingliis,  and 
esquires,  who  should  rather  take  their 
pleasure  in  performing  feals  of  arms  oa 
foot,  were  to  touch  the  violet  shield, 
and  should  perform  (lAeen  courses  with 
battle-axes  or  swords,  as  might  be  most 

ill  chivalric  times  the  toumaiDent  wiu  itwaja 
regardad  as  the  chief  military  «xettiici,  Ibe 

amasetnents  at  At«hby-d^la-Zouche  wenp  a 
tournnment,  and  by  that  name,  indeed,  ihtaatbor 
of  Ivanhoe  has  sometimes  called  them. 
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eg mtble  to  then*  and  if  during  those 
ooaises  any  champion  should  (ouch  the 

groiinfi  wiih  his  h;Hid  or  knees  he  should 
be  obliged  to  preseiu  to  his  ndveraary  a 
ruby  of  whatever  value  he  [Weased. 


Tbroogb  the  long  period  of  the  mid* 
die  egea  toorneneaie  were  the  elegant 

pastifDPs  of  Enrope,  and  not  of  Europe 
only,  but  ol  Greece  ;  and  knighlliood 
hnd  its  triumph  over  clnssical  inslituiions 


The  Lord  of  Chargny  wdn  a  right  |  when  the  games  of  chivalry  were  played 
modeet  as  well  aa  a  valiant  knight,  for  he  i  In  the  circai  of  Conatantinopte.  The 
beaoiiglit  all  prioeea,  barona*  knights,  |  Dyaantinea  learnt  them  from  ilie  early 
and  eaqoireM,  not  to  construe  hia  inteinion  j  Crusaders  ;  and  when  the  French  and 

as  the  leault  of  pride  and  presumption,  I  Venetians  in  the  twelfth  century  became 

for  he  af»«ured  them  that  his  sole  motive  ma-Jlers  of  the  East,  chivalric  amiisc- 
was  to  cxili  llie  noble  profession  of  arms,  meiils  were  llie  common  pastimes  of  the 
arifl  aU*>  to  make  acquaintance  by  cliivaU  people,  and  coniinued  su  even  when  the 
ric  deeds  Willi  i'Ucli  renowned  and  valiant  Greeks  recovered  the  throne  of  their 


prineea  and  noblea  aa  anight  be  pleaaed 
to  honour  him  with  their  preaenee* 

For  il)e  forty  days  that  followed  the 


aneestora  $  nor  were  they  abnllahed  until 
the  MiiMolmana  captured  Oonalanttno* 
pie,  and  swept  away  a?ery  Chriattanand 


first  of  July,  the  passage  of  arms  lasted,  |  chivalric  feature.* 
aod  right  nobly  did  (he  Biirgundian  ehi-  in  the  West  the  tournament  and  joust 
valry  comport  themseives.  Their  most  survived  chivalry  itself,  wliose  iinnirc 
skilful  opponent  was  a  valiant  knight  of,  litey  had  reflected  ind  brightened,  fur 


Spain,  hignt  Messire  Pierre  Vasque  de 
Soavedra,  with  whom  the  Lord  of 
Chargny  jooUed  on  boraebaek  and  on 
ibot*  and  the  nicest  eye  of  criticism  could 
not  determine  which  was  the  doui^ditiest 
knijo^ht.  At  the  conclusion  of  llie  joust 
the  cavaliers  repaired  to  the  church  of 
our  Lady  at  Dijon,  and  ou  their  knees 
offered  the  shields  to  the  Virgin.* 

8och  were  the  martial  amuaementa  and 
exerciaea  of  preux  chevaliera.  All  the 
noble  and  graceful  viriuea  of  chivalry 
were  reflected  in  the  tournament  nn<l 
jonst.  and  \}\('  wnrrior  who  had  dirsplavtMl 
llini)  in  the  iisl^  could  not  but  fi'ol  their 
roiid  and  beneticeui  infliience  even  in  the 
battle-field.  Me  pricked  on  the  plain 
with  knightly  grace  aa  if  hia  lady-roiitress 
had  been  beholding  him  :  skill  and  ad- 
dreaa  innensibly  softened  the  ferocity  of 
tfie  mere  soidior,  and  he  foon  came  to 
consider  war  itself  only  a**  a  ureal  tour- 
nament. 'I'Ihis  the  tourne)  ini;  linlH  were 
schools  of  chivalric  virtue  as  well  as 
.chivalric  proweas,  while  the  splendour 
and  joyouaneaaof  the  ahow  brought  all 
elasaea  of  aocieiy  into  kind  and  marry 
intereourae,   

*  I'hc  cbullengo  of  tiu-  Lord  of  Chargny  Ih 
conlainetl  in  Mnn*«trelct,  vol.  viii.,  c.  GO.  61. 
The  liencriptioti  of  the  paiyagc  ot  artnti  ia  given 
by  Olivier  ds  la  Marehe  in  his  M^moires,  c.  9. 
There  are  many  other  pasnaupa  of  anna  reconiod 
in  the  hbtoriea  of  the  middSc  aces,  tnif  there  is 
oul^  oue  of  them  of  interest,  ami  it  will  linsi  a 
place  In  niy  description  of  the  ^ogress  of  chivalry 
m  Bpain. 

10 


changes  in  the  military  art  did  not  im* 
roediatelv  aflfeet  mannera  :  and  the  world 
long  clung  with  fondneaa  to  thoae  aplen 
did  and  graceful  ohowa  which  had  thrown 
light  and  elp<,rance  over  the  warriora  and 
dames  of  yore* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

TBB  RELIOIOUS  AND  HIUTART  OBOBSe 
OF  KNlOUTIiOOn. 

General  Pri(icipte«  uf  the  Rt:tigioua  Orders.—* 
Qaalifications  for  them — IJ^  of  tbeae  Ot* 
Acrn  to  Puloaline. — Modern  History  of  the 
Kni((bt4Teinplara. — Their  preaent  Kxiaience 
and  State. —  Keligioat  Ordera  in  5<pain. — That 
of  James. — It!«  Objecls.'-Cbsnge  of  iia  Ob- 
ji'cis. — Order  of  ('alairava. — Fine  Clii valry  of 
a  Monk. — Fame  of  this  Order. — OrUer  of,  Al- 
cantara.— Knights  of  the  Lady  of  Mer^d— 
Kniiihis  of  St.  .Michael. — Military  Orders.— 
Imit-itions  of  tht'  Helii;ious  Orders. — liistanres 
in  the  Order  of  the  Uarter, — Few  of  the  pre- 
sent Orders  are  of  ChtTslrie  Origin.-^Order 
of  the  Unib.— Dormant  Orders — Order  of  the 
Bant!.  — Its  "in-jtil^ir  Rule.-*. — lis  rio!i|o  En- 
forcement ot  Ciiiv.itric  Duties  towards  Wo- 
man.—Onlsr  of  Boarbon.— Strange  TUI«8  of 
OrdtT>. —  Fabuloua  Orders — ^Tbe  Kouml  Fa- 
ble.— f5ir  I.auiu  t'!t»T. — Sir  Gawain. — Order  of 
tbe  Stocking. — Origin  ot  ttie  I'Uraac  Blue 
Stocking. 

Such  were  the  institutions  by  whicli 
the  charactar  of.  the  true  koiyht  wan 

*  Nioeuis,  Hist,  fiyxanu  I,  ui.,e.3>  Jobsnuea 
Cantactneaas,  1,  i«|  c.  43. 
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formed  ;  and  we  might  now  reeame  oor  j  the  second  meant  a  total  oblivion  of  in* 

hifliorical  course  did  not  a  matter  of  fon-  dividiialiiy,  the  community  and  not  a 
siderable  interest  detain  us,  which,  as  il  peculiar  posnei«»ion  <if  property  ;  and  by 


belongs  lo  chivalry  in  general,  and  not 
•ntirely  to  any  ttiaie  in  particular,  can  no 
wb«re  be  treated  with  niMh  pro- 
priety as  in  this  pliee. 

It  has  been  shown  that  from  the  nnion 
of  religion  and  arms  chivalry  arose,  and 


the  thiril,  the  members  were  coiiliiKd  lo 
obey  ihe  head  oi  iheir  order,  lo  the  ex- 
elnsion  of  tU  other  mthority.  Thi 
general  prineiplee  of  the  religioita 
lies  of  knighthood  gave  way,  howovOTt 
and  fitted  themselves  to  the  occasiona 


that  ihe  defence  of  the  church  and  the  |  and  deman(l«i  of  society,  for  like  the 
promoting  of  its  interests  were  among'  chain-mail,  which  was  flexibk  la  all  the 
the  chief  object*  of  the  new  system  of  j  motions  of  the  body,  the  orders  of  chi- 
principles  and  manners.     But  knight-,  valry  have  varied  with  every  change  of 


hood  bad  various  dutiea  to  dtioharge,  and 
the  cavalier,  who  waa  aometimes  dis- 
tracted by  their  number,  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  single  purpose  of  upholding 

the  cross  of  Christ.  Thus  orders  cfdled 
the  Religious  Orders  of  Kni^hihood 
were  founded,  and  in  iiniiaiion  of  ihein, 
fraternities,  called  Military  Unlers,  ap- 
peared, all  being  ranged  within  the  gene- 
ral pale  of  chivalry. 

The  religioua  ordera,  aa  might  be  ex* 
peeled,  were  sanctioned  by  papnl  -aw- 
thority.  They  were  both  martial  and 
monastic  in  their  iu:r;il  prl)ieiple»,  but 
their  internal  contiuci  was  enurely  regu- 
lated by  the  disci  pi  iue  of  the  elolater ; 
and,  like  the  eaubtishmenta  of  monks, 
they  took  aome  existing  rule  of  a  favourite 
aaint  as  their  guide.  Theirs  was  a  sin- 
gular compound  of  the  chivalrio  and  the 
cloisterial  characters, 

Th»  Has  vscsdon  of  the  swsfd  snd  lanes 

With  the  grow  aims  and  body-bending  toll 
Of  a  poor  brotbsfhood  who  walk  the  r  artli 
Pitied.*'  WoauiiwuurH. 

Like  the  monka  they  were  bound  by 
the  three  great  monastic  vows  of  chas- 
tity, poverty,  and  obedipnce.  The  lirst 
of  these  matters  needs  no  explanation  ;* 

•  I  may  observe,  however,  thai  the  aocient 
Templars  were  so  dreaUtuUy  airaid  of  their  virtue, 
that  ibey  foifaad  tbssMslves  tbs  plessnro  of  ktok* 
mg  in  a  fair  woman's  face  ;  nt  I.  i^t  the  statutes 
attempted  10  pnt  down  the  inaUnct  of  nature. 
ho  braiher  of  the  'i'emple  was  permitted  to  kiss 
naid,  wife,  or  wMow,  bis  sislsr,  mother,  or  any 
reliition  whatever.  The  statute  grovely  adds, 
that  it  behoves  the  knights  of  Jesus  Cbrisi  to 
avoid  the  kisses  of  women,  in  ovdsr  that  tbey 


European  life.  Ascetic  privations  gave 
place  to  ehivalrie  gallantry,  the  tow  of 
chastity  was  mitigated  into  a  vow  of 

connubial  fidelity ;  and  when  men  of 
noble  birth  and  high  fortune  became 
knights  of  the  holy  and  valiant  societies 
of  Saint  John,  the  Temple,  or  Saint 
James,  the  vow  of  poverty  was  dispensed 
with,  or  explained  away  to  the  aatiefa^ 
tion  of  eonseientioaa  scroplea.  In  the 
fraternity  of  the  Temple  a  knight  waa 
permitted  to  hold  estates,  so  that  at  hi? 
dealh  he  bequeathed  aome  portion  of 
them  to  his  order.* 

In  another  very  imporianl  respect,  the 
religious  brotheihoodp  were  moulded  to 
the  general  frame  of  political  society. 
Their  independence  of  civil  authority 
was  given  up,  as  t?ie  papal  power  de- 
clined, and  kings  refused  admittnnee  of 
the  bulln  of  Romp  mio  their  stn'f  s  w  i-h- 
out  their  prevKui.s  licensee.  The  knights 
of  the  religious  fraternities  became  eon* 
nected  with  the  state  by  professing  that 
their  dntiee  to  God  and  their  eoontry 
were  prior  and  paramount  to  the  rotea 
and  statutes  of  the  brotherhood;  and 
they  adopted  this  forrn  of  p!ir;i«p  rnlher 
lo  prevent  the  snggeslioiis  oi  ni  iliru  tbao 
from  any  existing  nece.sMiv,  lor  they 
contended  thai  theobligaiions  of  chivalry, 
instead  of  contravening  the  dnty  of  a 


venerable  order  of  the  Temple.  The  title  is 
taffideatly  siostie,— Ut  omnium  mofisram  <» 
cula  fugiantar.  It  pvoessds  thus  :  —  "  Pericih 
losum  esse  cre<hmus  omni  religion!,  vultum  mo* 
licrum  nimis  attendere,  et  ideo  nec  vidusm,  oec 


virgiDem,ns6  matrsai,  dsc  aoromD.  nee  saiilw, 

may  always  walk  with  a  ptire  conscience  before  1  nee  ullam  aliam  fcrminaro  sliquis  frater  i^ulari 
Ihf  T,or.!.    1  shall  transcribe  the  utatufc  in  tlie  \  prwsumat    Fupidt  erjjo  fcrtninea  o!»culu  Christi 


original  Latin,  and  1  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
perused  with  tkal  Isvily  wbleh  an  alhisbn  to  it 
during  Sdiassa's  Hial  as  Ten»plestowe  excited 
in  tiM  jaoBfar  manbsn  of  ths  vsliaal  and 


Militia,  par  quesolent  homines  MBpe  periditsri, 
ut  pvTS  eoaseisatia,  et  sseum  vita,  la  csaifeflia 
Domini  perenniter  valeat  eonvsffsaie.  ,Ctf»  Tk 
•8tatBtea,c51,&6. 
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citizen,  g^wB  it  ttrangth,  and  dignity, 

and  grace.* 

In  ihcir  orifTin,  nil  the  military  orders 
aod  most  of  the  relitrious  ones  were  en- 
tirely aristocratic ;  proofa  of  gentility  of 
btrtli  were  «crupulou8ly  examined ;  and 
BO  soldier  by  the  mere  force  of  hit 
vnlinney  eould  attain  the  honor*  of  en 
order,  though  such  a  claim  wee  allowed 
for  his  a(!mi«»?ion  into  the  ifeneral  fra- 
ternity  of  knighthood.     Thpse  requi- 
aiies  for  nohleness  of  birth  kept  pace 
with    the    polit'^cal   state   of  different 
onvatries,  for  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
end  ehtvetry  did  not  eoeord  upon  any 
particular  form.    Thus  a  French  candi- 
date for  the  knighthood  of  Saint  John  of 
Jernpnlf^m  mn<<i  have  shown  four  quar- 
ters of  gentiiity  on  his  coat-armour,  but 
ill  the  severer  aristocracies  of  Spain  and 
Germany   no  less  than  eight  heraldic 
enablesonings  were  requiaite.   In  Italy, 
howoTor,  where  commeree  cheeked  the 
hanghtiness  of  nobility,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  pedigree  should  be  so 
proud  nnr^  fill!,  nntl  nt  length  the  old 
families  concede*!,  and  the  new  families 
were  satisfied  with  the  concession,  that 
the  sons  of  merchanis  should  be  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  the  religions  order. 

It* would  be  tediout  and  nnprofitahle 
to  detail  the  history  of  sll  these  ohiralrie 
societies ;  and  were  I  to  repeat  or 
abridge  the  usual  books  on  thp  tnpir  T 
should  in  many  cases  be  only  assisting 
to  give  currency  to  fraud,  for  the  title,  a 
religious  order  of  knighthood,  was  often 
improperly  bestowed  on  an  esiahlish- 
Qeat,  while  in  truth  it  was  only  a  frater- 
nity of  monks  who  maintained  some  sol- 
diers in  their  pay  :  other  associations 
obtained  a  pnpal  sanction.  Hnt  tlipv  were 
small  and  insignificant,  and  iheir  history 
did  not  affect  tlit9  general  state  of  any 
eonntry. 

Not  so,  however,  the  noble  fratemi- 
ties  of  Saint  John  and  the  Temp>e,t  and 

*  *  I  wts  a  Bcotsman  ere  f  was  a  Tsmplar.** 

18  ihf^  assertion  of  Vipont  in  the  dramatic  sketch 
of  Halidon  Hill, --a  sentiment  confessedly 
borrowed  from  the  story  of  the  Venetian  Gene- 
Ill,  wlio.  otwsnrinK  that  bis  soMiers  teatilled  mum 
tinwilHnffncss  to  fight  against  ihoBC  of  tho  Pope 
,  "hich  they  regardetl  na  father  of  the  church,  ad- 
\  4lSMed  tbem  in  terms  of  ainiiiar  encourage- 
iaeiil:^*<  PIght  on  ~  we  west  YsnsHsns  ba» 

We  were  <'hristianB." 
f  The  Templars  find  no  fitvour  in  the  eyen  of 
tbs  antbor  of  lyaohos,  and  Tales  of  the  Cru- 


next,  thoBfk  the  intervening  space  of 

dii(nltv  was  considerable,  the  Teutonic 
knights.  These  religious  orders  of  chi- 
valry by  their  principles  and  conduct  are 
strongly  marked  in  the  political  history 
of  the  world,  for  they  formed  the  firm 
and  uneeasing  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  in  Palestine  dnring  the  middle 
ages.  They  were  its  regular  militia, 
and  mnint?-inp(!  ihe  Hnlv  \yvn\  in  the 
interval  between  the  departure  of  one 
fleet  of  crusaders  and  the  arrival  of  an- 
other. Generous  emulation  sometimes 
degenerated  into  envy,  and  the  heats  and 
feuds  of  the  knights  of  Saint  John  end 
the  Temple  violated  the  peaee  of  the 
country ;  but  these  dissensions  were 
usually  hushed  wlieu  danger  approached 
ihpir  rh?ir?p,  nnd  the  atahal  of  the  MuseU 
inaiia  was  buliiutu  bounded  in  (ietiance 
on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  without 
the  tmmpels  of  the  military  orders  in 
every  preeeptory  and  eommandery  re- 
ceiving and  echoingr  the  rh  illenge* 

The  valiancy  of  the  Templars  was 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  moments 
of  the  kitigdom*s  final  fate;  for  when 
the  Chnsiians  of  the  Holy  Land  were 
reduced  to  the  possession  of  Acre,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  M amelnke  Tartars 
from  Egypt  were  eneamped  round  its 
walla,  the  defenee  of  the  city  was 
entrusted  to  Peter  de  Beanjcdiu,  Grand 
*  M  isicr  of  tfip  Templars.  And  well  and 
ciiivalrousiy  tlid  he  sustain  Ins  high  and 
sacred  cliarge.  Acre  fell,  indeed,  but 
not  until  this  heroic  representative  of 
Christian  ehivalry  and  most  of  the  noble 
followers  of  his  atatidard  had  been  slain. 
The  memory  of  the  Templars  is  em- . 
balmed  in  all  otir  recollections  of  the 
benutifiil  romance  of  the  muldle  ages, 
for  the  red  cross  knigius  were  the  Ust 
band  of  Europe's  host  that  contended 
for  the  possesaiott  of  Palestine*  A  few 
survived  the  fall  of  Acre  and  retired  to 
Sis  in  Armenia.  They  were  driven  to 
the  island  of  Tortosa,  whence  they 
escaped  to  Cyprus,  and  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  no  looger 
rang  widi  the  cry  of  religious  war. 
Tile  oriy-in  and  peculiar  nature  of  these 

Haders.  He  has  imbibed  all  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices against  the  sfdert  and  whsn  he  wants  a 
viHain  to  form  the  shadow  of  bw  acene,  bs  as 
reprularly  and  unscrupulously  resorts  lo  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  Temple,  as  otbsr  ooveHstj  refer 
te  lbs  fihucbtSt  t»  Italy,  for  a  wbmUt  purpose. 
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tliree  {Treat  religioas  orders  have  been 

(]etnil(*(J  by  me  in  Another  work,  nnd 
aleo  their  historv  a?!  f^r  it  was  con- 
ner.ted  with  the  crusailej>  ;   Imt  on  one 


headed  by  the  bravett  cavaliers  of 
France,  by  men  whf>,  jealous  of  the 

di^nilv  of  kiiiiihlhond,  would  admil  no 
corruption,  no  hn^p  ropics  of  ilie  t>rdcrs 


subject  our  present  deductions  may  be  of  ciiivalry,  uad  wiio  thought  that  the 
carried  further :  for  though  the  annals  { shield  of  their  nobility  was  enriched  by 


of  ihe  cavaliers  of  Saint  John  and  also 
of  the  Teutonic  knights  are  mixed  with 

peneral  European  history,  yet  those  of  the 
Tern[)l:irs  *:1nmJ  isolated.  In  the  lli<5torv 
of  the  Cni'^  ules,  1  described  the  LMrcum- 
Blancee  oi  liif  iniquitous  and  ^nniruiaary 
persecution  of  llie  brotherho<»d  of  the 
Temple,  the  consequent  suspension  of 
their  functions,*  and  ihe  spoliation  of  all 
those  possessions  with  which  therejipeet 
of  the  world  had  enriched  them. 

Rtit  the  persecution  of  t!)n  'IVmplars 
in  !bp  fourtccnib  rfnliiry  does  iiol  i-loH*? 


the  impress  of  the  Templars*  red  crocs. 
Bertrand  da  Gnesclin  was  the  grand 

master  from  1357  till  his  death  in  1380» 

nntl  be  was  the  only  French  commnnder 
who  prevailed  over  llu*  chivalry  of  our 
Edward  III.  From  1478  to  1497,  we 
may  mark  Robert  Leuoncourt,  a  caTalier 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  valiaot 
families  of  Lorraine.  Phillippe  Chabot, 
a  renowned  cup  tain  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
l.«  wielded  the  stifTof  power  from  1516 
to  151').  The  illu«;trions  family  of 
Moninjorcnrv  appear  as  Kiin*rli!«  'IVm- 


llic  lii«iii)ry  of  live  order,  for  tlioUL'li  llie  ,  plars,  and    Henry,  the   lir.-i  duke,  w 


kniglHs  were  ppolialeti  the  order  was  not 
annihilated.  In  truth,  the  cavaliers  were 
not  guilty,  the  brotherhood  was  not  sup- 
pressed, and,  startling  as  is  the  nsi^crtion, 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  Kni^^hts 
Templars  from  the  twelfth  remury 
down  pvrn  to  lbc.«»P  days;  the  chain  of 
Iransiiiis-Kui  us  perfect   in  all  its  ludis. 


ihe  cliiet"  of  the  order  fn>m  1574  to  161 1. 
A.t  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  eentnry* 
the  grand  master  was  James  Henrj  de 
Duras,  a  msrahsl  of  Franee,  the  nephew 
of  Turenne,  and  one  of  the  roost  skilful 
soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  The  frmrvi 
ma^ien^  from  1734  to  1770  were  tliree 
princei?  of  the  royal  Bourbon  family. 


Jacques  do  Molai,  the  Grand  Master  at  The  nanteti  and  years  of  power  of  these 
the  time  of  the  persecution,  anticipating  :  royal  personages  who  acknowledged  the 
his  own  martyniom,  appointed  as  his  |  dignity  of  the  order  of  the  Temple  were 
successor,  in  power  and  di^niiy,  Jo-  Louis  Aojfusius  Bourbon,  Duke  of 
hannes  Marcus  Larmenius  of  Jcrusa-  Maine,  1724  — 1737: 
lem,  nnd  from  that  lime  to  the  'm c>t'nl  '  IJonrbon    Condc,  1737 


there  b;*^  I  f  en  a  regular  anc^uuinlerrupt- 
ed  line  oi  gr  iid  masters.  The  charter  by 
which  lite  supreme  authority  has  been 
transmitted  is  judicial  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  order's  continifed  exist- 
tence.    This  charter  of  transmis^sion, 

with  signatures  of  the  various  chiefs  of  [  history  for  its  loyalty  and  ghllant  bearing", 
the  'IVrviple,  i«  preserved  at  Piri^,  u  if!i  n«>  ;i<*cf  pipfl  the  office  in  1776,  nnd  siis- 
ihe  ancient  ^lainles  of  the  orilcr,  tiie  ,  tamed  it  till  fje  died  in  the  cause  of  royalty 
rituals,  the  records,  tlie  seals,  the  t^tand-  '  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 


Louis  Henry 
—  1741 ;  and 
Louis  Francis  Bonrtion  CtuiiN  ,  1741  — 
1746.  'I'he  RUccej*6or  of  these  princes 
in  the  grand*mas<tership  of  the  Temple 
was  Louis  Hercules  Tirooleon,  Duke  de 
Coss^  Brissac,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family  long  celebrated  in  Freoob 


ards,  and  other  memorials  of  the  early 
Templars.   The  brotherhood  has  been 

*  The  Pope  (Olement  V.)  eommlttsd  the  glsr- 

in^  abBtirditv  of  maklnfi;  a  jirovjaional  decree  to 
he  pTPcuted  in  perpetuity.  'J'he  bull  which  he 
iiwueti  at  the  council  of  Vienne,  without  asking 
the  jttdfmentof  th<i  afseinbledbiBhopannt]  others, 
declari's,  ibnt  altliouqb  he  niin  it  of  riijhf,  con- 
pifttently  with  ihe  inquiiiilion  and  proceedings 
pronounce  •  definitive  Mntence.  yet  by  woy  of 
apostolical  provision  and  regulation,  he  perpetu* 
a!!v  jirn!ii!iiTri?  people  from  cntcrinp  into  the 
order  ao«l  calling  tbeni»e|ves  'j'eniptari.  The 


oslasa 


tion.  'J'he  order  has  now  its  grand 
master,  Barnardos  Ra^rmundus  Fabie 
Palaprat,  and  there  are  colleges  in  Eng- 
land and  in  manjr  of  the  chief  cities  in 

Europe. 

Thus  ihe  verv  nnctpnt  nnd  9n\'prei?n 
order  of  the  Temple  is  n<»\s  m  lull  and 
chivalrie  existence,  like  those  order*  of 
knighthood  which  were  either  formed  ill 
imitation  of  it,  or  had  their  origin  in  the 
same  noble  principles  of  chivalry.  It 
has  mourned  as  well  as  flourished;  bat 
tbers  is  la  its  ntture  and  cowliittitoa  a 
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prioriple  of  viuluy  w  hirh  ha?  carried 
il  through  ail  ihe  sturms  of  iaie.  lis 
eoDCtouaiiee,  by  represenutives  as  weUu 
by  tiile,  18  at  iodiapiiuble  a  fact  aa  the 

existence  of  any  other  chivalric  fraternity. 
The  Templars  of  tbeae  daya  claiiD  no 

liiulir  rank,  yet  their  Btation  is  so  far 
idemified  wiih  th-ilofihe  olher  orders  of 
liiiighuiood,  ihai  ihey  asserl  equnl  puri- 
ty of  descent  from  the  same  bright  tiource 
of  ehitralry.  Nor  ia  it  poaaible  to 
impogn  the  legitiaiaie  elaima  to  hooonr- 
able  estimation,  which  the  modem  bre- 
ihrc  n  of  the  Temple  derive  from  the 
anliquily  and  pristine  fiistre  nf  their 
order,  wiihoul  at  ihe  same  lune  shaking 
to  lis  centre  the  whole  venerable  fabric 
of  knightly  honour.* 

The  Holy  Land  waa  not  the  only 
coontry  which  gave  birth  to  the  leligioua 
ordera  of  knighthood.  Several  arose  in 
Spain,  and  iheir  arms  were  mainly  in- 
slrunienial  in  efTectin?  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  nau.se  over  that  of  the 
Moors.    War  with  the  usurpers  \v«s  the 

*  I  add  a  complete  liat  of  the  gmntUmaatera  of 
the  Temple,  from  the  time  of  JaequM  da  Molai 
to  these  (\ny9.  r  Manuel  ties  Chevalim  da  l*Or- 
der  du  Teniplo,  Fari»,  1817.) 

A.D. 

Jabanim  Mareaa  Larmanioa,  ffiaraaidy- 

metanus  •       .       •       •       •  ni4 
Thoma*  Thfiihahlus,  Aleiandrinua    -  1324 
Araaidua  de  Braque         ...  1^40 
Jobanoe*  CtaromoDlanua        -  • 
Bcrtrandus  Du  Cinaaelia         -      .  13&7 

Johannes  Arniini;iri!s        .  1381 

Bernard ua  Armuuucua     ...  1392 

iobanora  Armiotacoa     •      •      .  1419 

Johanneti  Croyua  ....  1461 
Beniardua  laibaultiaib  Vic.  Mag.  A  trie. 

(Regena.)        -       -       .  .1472 

Robert  us  Lenoncartios    •      •      .  1478 

Galealius  dc  Halazar        •       •       •  1497 

Phihppua  Chabotiua        -       -       -  I  ft  If? 

Gaapardua  de  Salceaco,  Tavaoocasia  •  1 544 

Hcnricua  de  MnntmoMiMdaoo   -      -  1074 

Carolus  V.Tlf^ius     -       -       -       -  1C15 

Jacobua  KuxelliuB  de  Gianceio  •  •  1651 
Jaeobaa  Henricua  de  Durofurti,  Dui  de 

Uuraa      .....  1681 

Philippua.  Dui  de  AureliaDcnaia  -  1705 
LuUovicu«'Auguataa  Borbooioa,  Dax  da 

Maine  •  •  .  .  •  1724 
Lodoficua-IIaiirioiia  Berboaiiii,  Cea- 

diEU9   1737 

I.udoTicua-Franciacua  Borbonis,  Contj  1741 
Lodovicua^Heorieiia  Timolao  de  Ceia^ 

Brissac  >  .  .  .  •  1778 
Claudiua  Mathcaa  KmVix  (ie  Chevlllon, 

Vic  Mag.  Europ.  (Uegeoa.)      -  1792 

Bamacdua-Rajmandua  rabid  Falapnt  1804 
10* 


pristine  object  of  some  of  these  societies, 
and  in  other  cases  tl  was  based  and  pit* 
tared  upon  a  foundation  of  charity. 
Perpetual  emnity  to  the  Arabian  infidela 
was  the  motto  of  all*  Unlike  the  Chria- 
tian  kings  of  Spain,  the  orders  never  re- 
laxed iij  ifipjr  lioslility ;  they  never 
mingled  with  the  Moors  in  the  delights 
of  peace,  and  their  chnracler  was  formed 
by  thetr  own  rules  and  principles,  unaf- 
fected by  the  graceful  aofteningy  of 
orienttl  loxory  and  taete. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  Spap 
nish  religious  orders  of  knighthood  waa 
that  of  Sninl  James,  of  Compostella, 
which  sprang'  from  the  association  of 
some  knights  and  monks  la  Uie  middle 
of  the  twelfth  ceuiury,  k>r  the  protection 
of  the  pilgrima  who  flocked  from  all 
eountriea  to  bow  before  the  reliea  of  the 
tutelar  saint  of  Spain.*  The  monka 
were  of  the  society  of  St.  Eloy,  a  holy 
person  of  t^rent  f;nne  amnnrr  onr  Knglish 
anceKtors;  tnr  Cliinn-cr's  demnre  prior- 
ess was  wo  in  u>  veniv  her  assertiuos  by 
appealing  to  his  authority. 

**  Her  greatest  oath  n'aa  but  by  St.  Eloy." 

The  monks  and  knighta  lived  in 
friendly  eommunion*  the  prior  of  the 
convent  regulating^  the  apiritual  eoneerpat 
ami  a  grand  master,  chosen  by  the  cava- 
liers, leading  the  soldiers.  They  were 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  papal 
see,  on  their  proft^^sMn^  the  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience ;  but 
afterwards  Pope  Alexander  the  Third 
aank  the  aaeendancy  of  the  monaatie 
portion  of  their  character,  for  he  permit* 
tad  an  oath  of  connubial  fidelity  to  be 


*  **  I  woald  fiun  kaow,"  qooth  BanebA,  **  why 

the  Spaniards  call  upon  thatnme  St  Jamea^the 

Je»troypr  of  the  Moors:  jual  when  th<*v  are 
going  to  give  battle,  they  cry  St.  Jago  and  clow 
Spain.  Pray  is  Spain  open,  that  it  wants  to  be 
closed  up?  What  do  you  make  of  thatcere* 
mony  1" — " 'I'hou  art  a  very  simple  fellow, 
Sancho,"  answered  Don  (Quixote.  "■  Thou  mu^ 
know,  that  heaven  gavo  to  Spain  this  mighty 
champion  of  ihe  \lc<.\  (  toss,  for  its  patron  and 
protector,  cdpeciuUy  in  the  desperate  ent^ncre-. 
ments  which  the  Spaniards  bad  with  the  .Vioora } 
and  tharafora  they  invoke  him.  in  all  tbdf  mmb 

tial  encounters,  as  their  prntcctor ;  and  many 
tiroeti  he  has  been  personally  licen  cutting  and 
slaying,  overthrowing,  tranfipling,  and  destroying 
the  Moorish  8i|Qadrons :  of  which  I  could  givo 
thcp  many  eTnmples  deduced  from  auihentic 
Spanish  histories."  Don  (^oixoto,  purl,  iL* 
e.  58. 
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subiii)i\iled   for   tliai  of 
clebretit  of  two  lieg reed  of  geiille  birlU 

was  required  for  admiMion  into  the  op> 
der  of  Saint  Jamea,  and  the  Christian 
blood  must  have  been  u neon  laminated 
with  any  Jewish  or  Mnohsii  mixiure. 

The  puiirding  of  the  pa^satres  to  ihe 
sliriiie  ol  Saint  .I;»mes  (rom  Um*  inciir- 
siiins  of  ihe  Moors  became  exiendeil  iuId 
a  general  defence  of  ihe  kingdom  againi^i 
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-  » 

chastitv.     A   commaniierios,  and  the  kings  of  Casuie 


and  Leon  fomented  them,  liius  preventing 
a  union  whieh  might  be  dangerous  to 
the  state  tiaeift  and  obtainin^if  military  aid 
in  reiurn  for  occasional  interference.  The 
gratitude  of  sovereigns  enriched  the  or- 
der with  vnrious  pn>55e)*simiJ<  ;  hut  it  \va« 
its  own  trood  8W()n!8  that  won  (or  it  the 
bv»l  part  ol  its  territories. 

Notwithstanding  thai,  like  all  other 


the  hostilities  of  those  enemies  of  the  |  religious  orders  of  knighthood,  the  order 
Christian  name  ;  and  in  time  their  active  of  Saint  Jamea  had  originally  enjoyed 
military  operations  far  eaoeedifd  their '  independence  of  royal  auihoriiy,  yet  in 
defensive  wars  in  consequence  nml  il)e  course  of  time  the  kings  of  Castile 
splendour.    The  simple  object  of  iheir   arquircd  iho  right  of  deliverint:  to  pvery 


association  bemt?  hirgotien,  their  »:iories 
became  associated  witii  the  earliest  strug- 
gles of  the  Christians  for  the  re^pos^es- 
aion  of  their  inheritanee  $  and  they  pre- 
lende<l  to  trace  their  line  up  to  the  ninth 


lit' wiy -elected  grand  master  ilie  slaudard 
of  the  order.  The  obedience  was  only 
titular  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V* 
obtained  from  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Adrtaa 


eentury,  when  Saint  James   himself,  i  VI.  the  supreme  direction  of  all  the  af- 


riding  on  a  white  horse,  and  bearin«!  n 
banner  marked  with  }i  red  cross  iii  his 
.hand,  assisted  them  lu  discomfit  the 
Moors.  A  cross,  liiii&iied  like  ilie  bUde 
of  a  sword,  and  the  hilt  crosslete<I,  be- 
eame  the  ensign  of  the  order,  and  the 
order  was  then  appropriately  called  La 


fairs  of  the  order,  and,  consequently, 
Uie  dignity  of  firntnl  master  became  at- 
tached to  the  erowii.  Bui  the  power  of 
the  king  was  not  suifered  to  be  absolute; 
for  the  popes  compelled  him  tu  consent 
that  the  aflaira  of  the  order  should  be  ma- 
naged by  a  council,  with  a  right  of  apped 


Orden  dt  Santiago  de  fa  £'«/i(i(/a.  I  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  power  of  ihe 

The  ceiiire  of  tlie  crosslet  was  orna-  ;  Spanish  kinirs  then  became  a  species  of 
menied  witli  an  escalop-sheli,  the  badge  I  influence,  raiherihinofdireci  prcrofiraiive. 
of  Sami  James  ;  and  noihiiiii  can  more  |  The  ohjeei  of  the  :ii«s(jciaiion,  die  ex- 
pulsion of  ilie  Moors  (rum  Spain,  being 
accomplished,  this  religious  order  be- 
came an  order  of  merit — a  feather  in  the 
plume  of  Spanish  dignity.    It  could  be 


strongly  mark  the  popularity  of  hif> 
shrine  in  the  middle  ages  than  the  fact 
of  the  escalop-sheli  being  the  usual 
deaignattoo  of  a  European  palmer.  The 


cross  was  worn  on  a  white  cross  manUe,  gained  only  by  the  nobility  $  fur  it  iImd 

and  was  painted  red,  agreeably,  as  it  behoved  every  kni<iht  to  prove  the  £ren- 
mighl  seem,  to  that  on  the  banner  al-  iiliiy  of  his  descent,  maternal  and  paler- 
ready   alluded   to.      But  Don    Uudrigo  ;  ual,  for  four  deijrees.     Tlie  old  vows  of 


Ximiues,  an  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
dealt  in  allegories,  observed  the  reasen 
to  be  that  the  eword  was  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  the  faith  of 

the  knights  was  burning  with  charity. 

'I'he  <»rand  master  of  the  order  of 
Saint  James  had  precedence  ovt  r  li  t 
grand  masters  of  other  Spanivh  orders; 
but  the  internal  government  of  the  (ra- 
teruity  waa  in  the  handa  of  a  council, 
whose  decrees  were  obtif^tory,  even  on 
the  grand  master  himself.  The  order 
of  Saint  James  \\:n\  two  great  comman 


poverty,  obedience  and  conjugal  rhasuty, 
were  preserved,  with  a  mental  reeervV 
tion  regarding  the  two  former. 

In  the  year  1652,  the  knights  of  S^iiot 
James,  as  well  as  the  knights  of  Cab^ 
triva  and  Alcantara,  in  the  fervour  of 
ihrir  zeal  for  what  they  called  reliiJion, 
added  a  VOW  to  defend  and  iiiaiia-iui  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  oi 
Ihe  Virgin  Mary.  The  people  of  Ma- 
drid were  invited  to  three  ehurebea  to 
witness  the  taking  of  the  vows  by  the 
knights.    After  the  celebration  of  the 


deries,  one  in  I,eon  and  the  oiher  in  C'as- '  mass,  a  cavalier,  in  the  name  of  all  his 
tile;  and  to  them  all  other  establishments   brothers,   protuMitiied    the    vow,*  and 
%ere  subordinate.  There  were  perpetual  i     ^MUic  word.  arcTljcsc :  —  V  asi  i.w«uio  twgo 
disputea  for  preeedency  between  these  |  veto,  deteosr,  veto  defeader,  y  guuardar  ca  fd^ 
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every  one  rppealetl  it.  plirinc:  hand  '  and  gauntlet,  while  they  proved  the  frail 
on  llie  cr(iss  and  ihe  ii»)-r)e^ls.    AmJ  thus   naiuie  of  earthlv  happinp-^s,  sh(Mvp<l  \vh:ii 


an  order,  which  in  its  ofiL^m  was  citarila- 
ble,  in  its  progress  patriotic,  had  the 
bright  glories  of  iu  days  of  hooonr  ■Qllied 
by  supertUtion.* 

The  next  nation  in  the  dignity  of 
rank  was  orcttpied  hy  the  knights  of 
Caialrava.  who,  conf^idering  the  circum- 
stances of  liicir  oriu:in,  may  he  regarded 
as  u  more  honourable  traterniiy  titan  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Jamei.  About  the 
year  1147,  A1fon«o,  King  of  Hpaio,  re* 
covered  from  the  Moors  the  fortress  of 
Calatriva«  which  was  the  key  of  Toledo. 


were  the  suhjei'ts  wherein  lut  n  w  ished 
for  fame  beyond  the  grave.  'J  he  pomp 
of  the  ehoir*service«  the  awelling  note  oif 
exotiaiion  in  which  the  vietoriee  of  the 
Jewt  over  the  enemies  of  Heaven  were 
sung,  could  not  but  excite  the  heart  to 
■iflrmr:iuon  of  chivalric  renown,  and  in 
nioinents  ol  entituHiaiiin  many  a  monk 
cast  his  cowl  aside,  and  changed  bis 
rosary  for  the  belt  of  a  knight. 

And  thus  it  wee  with  Velsiquei.  Hie 
chivalric  spirit  was  roused  by  the  call  of 
his  king,  and  he  lighted  a  flame  of  mili- 


Thc  king  rommitled  it  to  the  charge  of  tary  ardour  among  Iuk  brethren.  They 


the  Kfiighls  Templars.  That  noble 
order  of  Chritilian  sokliers  was  ilien  in 
the  very  infancy  of  its  career  of  honour, 
and  so  few  were  the  led  crosses  in 
Spain,  that  they  could  not  drive  back 
the  swelling  tide  of  Mui<elman  power. 
After  retaining  it  for  only  eight  years, 
the  Templars  resigned  it  into  the  hand? 


implored  the  superior  of  ilie  eon  vent  to 
accept  the  royal  proffer;  and  \}]e  king, 
who  was  at  dr^i  astonished  ai  the  appa- 
rent audacity  of  the  wish,  soon  recollected 
tbst  the  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Cala- 
trava  conld  not  be  aehieTed  by  tite  ordi- 
nary exertions  of  courage,  and  he  then 
granted  il  to  the  Cislerti;in  order,  nn(! 


of  Don  Sancho,  ?ueees^or  of  Alfonso,    {)rincipa!ly  to  its  alalion  at  Santa  !\I:itia 

de  Fetero,  in  Navarre.  And  the  fortress 
was  wisely  bellowed  ;  for  not  only  did 
the  bold  spirits  of  the  convents  keep  the 
Moors  at  bsy  in  that  quarter,  but  the 
valour  of  the  friars  caused  many  heroie 
knights  of  Spain  to  join  them.  To  these 
banded  monk<(  and  cavaliers  the  king  gave 
the  title  of  the  Heligious  Fraternity  of 
Caiatrava,  and  Pope  Alexander  III.  ac- 


wlio  eudeavortul  to  secure  it  for  its  defend- 
ers, by  proposing  to  accord  Caialrava 
and  its  lands  in  perpetual  possessioir  to 
each  knights  as  would  undertake  the 

guarding  of  the  fortress.  The  chivalry 
of'  Spain,  remembering  that  the  brave 
militia  of  the  Temple  had  quailed  before 
the  Miiorr*,  hung  bark  in  caution  and 
dismay ;  and  Sancho  already  saw  liie 


fate  of  Caiatrava  sealed  in  Arabian  sub- 1  cepted  their  vows  of  poverty,  obedience 
jectiol),  when  the  cloisters  of  a  convent  i  and  chastity.  The  new  religious  order 
rang  with  a  cry  of  war  which  was  un*  i  of  knighthood,  like  that  of  Saint  J^mes 


heard  in  the  bsroiiial  hall. 

The  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Fetero  in  Navarre  contained  a  monk 
named  i)ii  ijo  Velasquez,  who  had  fspenl 
the  moriiing  of  his  life  iu  arms,  but  after- 
wards had  changed  the  mailed  frock  for 
a  monssiie  mantle,  for  in  days  of  chivsl- 
ry,  when  religion  was  the  master-spring 
of  action,  sucli  conversions  were  easy 
and  natural.  The  gloom  of  a  rj>nvi'rit 
calculated  only  to  repress  the  (iiuriiai 
spirit;  hut  yet  the  burrounding  memc»- 


of  Compostella,  was  a  noble  bulwark  of 

the  Christian  kingdom. 

Nothing  conld  he  more  perfect  than  the 
simplicity  ol  ilie  km^jhts  of  ("alatrava. 
Tiieir  dress  was  fornu-d  irom  liie  coarsest 
woollen,  and  the  edges  were  not  like 
those  of  many  a  monk  of  the  time,  poi^ 
filed  or  ornamented  with  vair  or  grist  or 
other  sorts  of  rich  for.  Their  diet,  I009 
reproached  the  tisual  luxury  of  the  mo- 
na?^lery,  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  sus- 
tained them.    'I'hey  were  silent  in  the 


rials  of  uiiiilary  greatness,  the  armed  1  oratory,  and  the  refectory,  one  voice  only 


I  warrior  in  stone,  the  overiianging  banner 

lico,  y  en  lecreto,  que  la  Vonji-ii  Maria  MaJrc 
de  l)ios,  y  senora  nni'^ira.  fue  coocebiJa  sin 
ttspcha  de  peccatn  orj^mal. 

*  Pa^ne,  Tbeet.  d'Hooneor,  1.  6,  c.  S. 
Carode  Turret  Hist,  de  Iss  OnlhMS  Militaies, 
1, 7,e.  10. 


reciting  the  prayers,  or  reading  a  legend 
of  battle ;  but  when  the  first  note  of  thn 
Moorish  atabat  was  heard  by  the  warder 
on  the  tower,  the  convent  became  a  seen# 

of  u!iiver«al  oproar.  The  caparisonin;^ 
of  steeds,  and  the  clashing  of  armour, 
broke  the  repose  oi  the  cloister,  while 
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Co-exitlenl  wilh  these  religious  bro- 
iherhoode  wasaebaritabteestabliibmeni, 
which  coropleteil  Uie  blasting*  of  chi- 
valry in  SpaiQ.    Experience  of  the 

wretchedness  of  imprisonment  taught 
Jamei  I.  of  Arragon  l«>  sympailiize  wi'Ji 
the  helpless  fate  of  others  ;  and  abtMii 
lite  ^ear  i'^I8  he  as^Kiaied  several 
valiant  knights  and  pious  ecetesiastiet  in 
Bareelonst  whose  whiile  thoughts  and 
cares  were  to  have  for  their  chief  end  and 
aim  the  applying  of  the  aims  of  the  cha- 
ritable lownrtls  the  libernlion  of  Cliristian 
Innocent  VUI.,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  i  capiive.  Knighis  of  our  Lndy  of  Mercy 
kept  alive  the  chivalry  of  ilieir  nation  by  '  was  their  title  ;  and  every  cavalier  at  his 


the  hnoible  Bgnre  of  the  monk  was  raised 
into  a  bold  andeapanded  form  of  dignity 
an<l  power.  Tlirough  all  the  mighty 
efibrts  of  the  Christians  for  the  recovery 

of  ihen  throne,  the  firm  and  dense  array 
of  the  knights  of  (Jalairava  never  was 
lardy  in  appearing  on  the  ticld  ;  but  the 
kmgduui,  iui  lid  power  and  e»pienduur  in- 
creased, overshadowed  the  soldiers  of 
etery  religious  order  of  chivalry.  The 
grand  masteiship  of  the  Calairava  frater- 
nity  became  annexed  to  the  thrones  of 
Castile  and  Leon  by  the  decree  of  Pope 


using  Uic  crosseti  and  oihor  emblems  of 
the  ancient  knighthood  as  signs  of  mili- 
tary merit.* 
Inferior  in  dignity  and  power  to  both 

these  orders,  was  the  order  of  Alcantara. 

It  was  formed  sooti  after  the  establishing 


inauguration  professed  bis  heart's  resolve 
to  observe  the  vows  of  chaatity,  obe- 
dieoea*  and  poveriyt  lo  spply  the  whole 
energies  of  his  mind  and  feelioge  to  suc- 
cour such  of  his  unhappy  countrymen 
as,  by  the  chance  of  baiile,  were  in 


of  the  frateriijty  of  Saint  Jamoh  of  Com- }  Moorish  prisons,  and  if  necessary  to  re- 
postella,ai  a  town  called  Saint  Julian  of  <  niam  a  slave  in  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
the  Pear-tree,   near  Ciudad  Kodngo.  cens  rather  than  abandon  lus  duty  of 


The  ineieiit  badge  was  a  pear-tree,  in 
allneion  to  the  origin  of  the  order.  The 
knights  of  the  Pesr^tree  were  so  poor  in 

worldly  estate  and  consideration,  that  the 
knighis  of  C:i!;nrava  look  them  under 
their  protection,  and  nwe  thein  the  town 
of  Alraniara.  'J'he  Uuighitj  ol  the  Pear- 
tree  then  i|uilted  iheir  humble  title  for  a 
name  ot  loftier  sound,  though  ideas  of 
dependence  were  associated  with  it.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  the  cavaliers  of  Al- 
cantara remained  the  vassals  and  retain- 
ora  of  the  knights  of  f'-ilnrava  ;  but  the 
■ptrit  of  indopendcnce  g^raduallv  ro^o 
wilh  their  prowess  in  the  field  ;  and  about 
the  year  1412  their  martial  array  was  led 
to  battle  by  their  own  grand  master. 
Until  the  nnioit  of  the  Spanish  crowns 
in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
they  rivalled  their  former  lords  and  the 
knights  of  Saint  Ttmies  in  power  nnd 
rank  :  the  crown  then  phred  tliem  with- 
in its  own  control,  and  like  the  other 
fraternities,  the  main  object  of  whose  in- 
atitotioQ  had  been  the  expalsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spaio«  the  eroea  of  the  order 
of  Alcantara  became  a  mere  decoration 
of  nobility .t 

*  Menneniui,  1>elie.  Equwt.  p.  99,  Ae.  Mar- 

qnry.  T.'soro  Milit.  de  Cavola^  p^  SgS,  Favyn. 
ThcaU  de  llioimcur,  lib.  6. 
f  Mennen.  D«lic  Equwt.  p.  102,  <Sic.  Mi- 
MH,  and  Fkv  Caie  de  TenuL  in  Issis, 


procnring  the  redemption  of  captives. 
The  general  coarse  of  their  lives  wis 
directed  by  the  mie  of  Saiot  Benedict, 
for  a  knight  ae  a  monk«  — 

**  When  he  U  reckless,* 
Is  like  lo  a  fish  tliat  is  watsflMs.''t 

So  zealous  were  the  Spaniards  in  pro- 
motinjr  the  noble  objects  of  this  order, 
that  within  the  first  six  years  of  its  insti- 
tution no  less  than  four  hundred  captives 
were  ransomed.    Originally  the  gbvam* 
ment  of  the  order  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
knijrhts,  afterwards  the  priests  obtained 
a  share  of  the  command,  and  finally  they 
usurped  it  aluii^nther,  a  matter  of  little 
reprehension,  cunsidering  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  institution  had  no  military 
features.   After  the  complete  trinmph 
of  the  Christian  cause  the  scene  of  cha* 
riiy  was  changed  from  Spain  to  Africa ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  thst  ths 
order  suHifd  the  impartiality  of  its  prin- 
ciple by  releasing  first  the  monks  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  African 
Moors,  and  then,  but  not  before,  the 
laity. t 

Superstition  ae  well  as  charity  gave 

birth  to  some  religiou!*  nrders  of  kniuhN 

•  Without  rule. 

t  Chnucor's  Prologue  to  the  ('nnierbury  Tile*, 
t  Hcman,  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Oficre  de  U 
cie,  pMsidu  Maaaea.  DtL  £q.  p.  107. 
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hood.    The  KnighU  of  the  Wing  of  |  nobles.    When  Lotiis,  king  of  HonMrv, 

Saint  Michael,  in  Portugal,  a  very  ho-  *  "  "   

nourable  order  in  chivalric  lime'?.  }iad 
their  origin  in  the  opinion  ot  A.lbiiso, 
King  of  PorUigai,  that  Saint  Michael  the 
Arehangel  aseiated  him  in  1171  lo  pin  a 
great  victory  over  the  Moora.  Only  pet- 
toaa  of  noble  birth  could  be  admiiied 
memhfrs  of  this  order.  The  knights 
lived  in  their  rnniiasiery  agreeably  to  the 
rule  of  Saint  iienedint.  Their  most 
anxious  care  in  private  life  vvaa  to  dis- 
charge the  chivalrlc  duty  of  protecting 
widows  «nd  orphans,  and  when  they 
marched  Into  the  field  nf  halite,  the  sup* 
port  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  the  moilo 
00  their  standard.* 


avpncred  the  murder  of  his  brother  An- 
drew, he  pndenvonred  to  unite  the  Hun- 
garian and  Neapolitan  nobh'.s  by  associa- 
ting ihein  in  a  fraternity  called  the  Order 
of  the  Knot.  The  order  did  not  live 
long.  There  were  some  singular  pro> 
viatona  in  thia  onler  of  the  Knot :  there 
was  to  be  an  annuni  meeting  of  the 
kiiiii;hts  nn  the  d.iv  of  Pentecost;  and 
eaeh  kniulit  \v:is  oblii/ed  to  delivfr  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  order  a  written  acnonnl  nf 
i»i»  adventures  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  chaplain  delivered  it  to  the  king  and 
council,  who  ordered  such  parts  aa  they 
approved  of  to  be  registered  in  the  great 
book  of  the  order.    The  order  of  the  Ar* 


But  it  Wduhl  be  profitlrs^^  to  pursue  !  gonautes  of  St.  Nirhoias,  at  N:ip|ps,  was 


the  subject;  Iwr  the  reliyK.us  onlffs  of 
koijshthood  are  only  worthy  oi  mijuiry 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  ez- 
polaton  of  the  Moora  from  Spain* 

**  Turn  we  nuw  all  the  matere^ 
And  spekews  of* 

The  military  orders  founded  in  imita- 
tion of  those  wliose  bislorv  has  jn!»t  been 
related  ;  not  that  I  shn!!  transcribe  their 
statutes  or  paint  their  cosinmc,  —  siieh 
matters  belong  to  the  iieraid.  It  is  the 
pert  of  the  historian  to  notice  their  exist- 
ence, to  trace  the  principlea  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  and  to  marie  auch  parts  of 
their  rules  or  their  annala  as  reflect  the 
state  of  manners. 

'Fhouglt  knights  were  often  rreated 
before  battle,  for  the  piirjioiJe  ol  sumnla- 
ting  them  lo  achieve  liigh  exploits,  yet 
tnany  were  invested  after  they  had 
fooght,  and  proved  ihemaelvea  worthy 
of  their  spurs.  But  knighthood  was  so 
much  diffused  through  society,  that  it 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  distinction;  and 
kings  and  other  rnlers  who  wished  to 
show  iheir  j)oweror  their  gratitude  were 
ohliged  lo  give  a  new  form  to  chivalrlc 
dignity.  The  religious  orders  of  kniglit- 
hood  presented  a  fair  example  of  the 
benefits  of  cloae  fraleroily  ;  and  as  those 
societies  often  ^nve  a  patriotic  direction 
to  chivalric  feelings,  so  kintfs  found  the' 
orders  of  military  merit  which  they  es- 
tablished adaiirable  means  of  uniting  in 


»n«titnted  by  C'hirff^s  the  Third,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  i r  ihmising bia  lords; 
and  in  the  year  i57i>,  when  indeed  the 
days  of  chivalry  may  be  considered  as 
past,  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  was 
established  in  France  :  the  friendly  union 
nf  the  nobility  and  prelates  of  the  land 
wds  declared  to  be  a  great  purpose  of  the 
order.  The  throne  ol  France  had  al- 
ready been  strengthened  bv  the  order  of 
Saint  Michael,  Ibnnded  about  a  century 
before  by  Li»iiis  XI. » to  draw  the  afiee- 
tions  of  t}te  nobility  to  himself. 

Knighta  who  were  associated  under 
one  title,  and  lived  under  one  code  of 
regulations,  were  in  truth  companions 
in  arms  ;  and,  like  any  two  (*avalicrs 
who  had  vowed  to  live  in  brotherhood, 
the  banded  knights  were  united  for  weal 
or  wo,  and  were  bound  to  assist  each 
other  with  council  and  arma,  aa  if  a  per- 
fect community  of  interest  existed.  This 
was  the  general  principle,  but  it  was 
relaxed  in  favour  of  kni'^bt^  of  fnreitrn 
countries.  Kni^s  frequently  interclianged 
orders,  stipulating  at  the  same  time  that 
in  case  of  war  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  return  them.  Inslancea  of  thia  natuMI 
occur  repeatedly  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages;  and  in  the  la$st  days  of  chi* 
valry  the  principle  of  the  rompaninn- 
«hip  of  kniufhls  was  very  artfully  applied 
by  Henry  VII.  tothe  support  of  his  own 
avarice.  The  French  king  wislied  to 
borrow  from  him  a  sum  of  money  in 
order  to  prosecute  a  war  with  the  King 


•  bond  of  brotherhood  their  high  spirited  i^**"  Naples;  but  Henry  replied  that  he 

  could  not  with  honour  aid  any  prince 

*Mai^osa,TMsioMilit«S,  As.        |  against  the  sotereign  of  Maplest  who 
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had  rereivptl  the  Garter,  and  was  there- 
fore his  companion  and  allv.  To  ?ive 
such  assislanre  would  be  lo  aol  coulrary 
to  the  oaiii  which  he  had  taken  lo  ob- 
terve  the  ttatotes  of  the  order** 

The  rewarding  of  ooble  aehiefements 
in  the  higher  elasees  of  society  waa  a 
principle  that  ran  through  all  the  martial 
orders,  btit  ihev  were  not  exclusively 
aristorralic  wlit  ii  swiiple  knighllmod  fell 
into  disuse,  and  die  military  hroitieriiood 
represented  the  ancient  chivalry.  These 
aeaoeiaiiona  of  merit  adopted  many  of 
the  principle*  and  uaagea  of  the  religioiia 
oidert  of  knighthood.  Notwithstanding 
the  real  causes  of  their  foundation,  re- 
ligious ohjects  wrro  always  set  forth. 
Fraternisation  and  ihc  reward  of  militarv 

• 

merit  were  undoubtedly  the  reasons  for 
Inetitating  the  moei  noble  order  of  the 
Garter ;  and  yet  in  the  itatutea  the  ex* 

altation  of  the  holy  faith,  Catholic,  is 
declared  to  be  the  great  purpoHe  of  the 
brotljcrhood.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
slaiiiles  of  the  order  prouiulgated  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  tfie  Eighth,  and  the  words 
are  evidently  copied  from  earlier  autho- 
ritiea.t  Ae  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman 
Gatholie  religion  ia  certainly  not  in  the 
mtnda  of  the  modern  members  of  the 
Garter,  I  may  adduce  theae  facte  in 
proof  of  my  position  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter,  that  ifie  orders  of  knight- 
hood have  always  been  flexible  to  the 
change  of  society. 

The  military,  like  the  retigiooa  ordera, 
had  their   entablishmenta   of  priests. 

*  Caligula.  U.  6,  in  Bib.  Cott.  (citetl  in  Ans- 
tis.  Register  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 

Garter,  vol  i..  p.  66.)  "  Quo  Ic  Roy  ne  povoit 
avec  Kon  banneur  bailtcr  aide  et  nn«\slcncc  a 
icelluy  son  bon  frere  et  cousin  a  reticoulre  du 
Roy  do  Naplen,  qui  e^toit  son  coofrera  et  allye, 
▼eu  ct  considere  qu'i!  avuit  prins  ct  rcceu  I'ordre 
de  la  Janretierc.  t^t  ai  le  roi  aulremcnt  fai^oit 
ee  seroU  conlrewnir  an  acrmeiit,  qu'il  a  fait  par 
lea  fitatuz  du  dit  ordre."  &e. 

"|"Thi>-  Tfsfriion  may  be  supported  by  some 
ll&ea  ill  a  poem  which  Chaucer  addreaaed  to  tbe 
Loida  and  Xnighta  of  lha  Garter.  He  says  to 
them, 

"  Do  forth,     forth,  continue  your  succour, 
Hold  up  Christ's  baaoer,  let  it  not  ftil" 

And  ataias 

**  Ye  Lordta  eke,  ahinin^  in  nobie  fame, 
To  which  appropred  i«  the  maintenance 
Of  Chriat  'is  canae ;  in  honoar  of  bie  name, 
Chore  an,  and  pot  bb  torn  to   ** 


Thus,  to  the  Vnl^hfa  rnmpanions  of  tfte 
Garter  were  added  a  pr<  Inie,  a  chancellor, 
and  the  chapel  of  Saint  George  at 
Windsor,  with  its  dean  and  chapter. 
Prayera  and  thanksgivings  were  perpe- 
tually to  be  offered  to  heaven,  and 
masses  were  ordered  to  be  eelebrated 
for  the  souls  of  deceased  companions. 
Some  military  orders,  like  tlieir  relijio!?* 
exemplars,  forgot  not  the  promotion 
of  charitahle  objects,  and  Edward  the 
Third,  with  particular  propriety,  con- 
nected with  that  moat  ooUe  orde^ 
which  he  founded,  a  number  of  poor  or 
a!rn8*knighti«  men  who  through  adveno 
fortune  were  brought  to  that  extremity, 
that  they  had  not  of  their  nwn  wherewith 
to  suftain  them,  or  live  so  rtrhly  and 
nobly  as  berame  a  military  condition.* 

Every  military  fraternity  had  a  cross, 
of  aome  ahape  or  other  among  ile  em* 
hiema.  To  the  highest  order  of  neril 
in  England  a  cross,  as  well  ae  a  porter, 
was  assigned  :  hut  tlie  silver  star  of  eight 
point?*,  which  Charles  I.  with  so  little 
propriety,  and  with  such  wretched  taste, 
commanded  the  knights  to  wear,  renders 
insii'nificant  the  original  chivalric  desig- 
nation of  the  order.  The  aaaoeiatioM 
of  noblea  were  always  expreasod  to 
have  been  formed  to  the  honour  of  Godt 
or  of  some  of  his  saints.  Thus,  even  in 
the  present  days,  a  knight  of  the  (barter 
is  admonished  at  his  installation  lo  wear 
the  symbols  of  his  order,  that,  by  tlie 
imitation  of  the  bleaaed  martyr  and 
soldier  of  Chriat,  Saint  George,  he  mmj 
he  able  to  overpasa  both  adverse  and 
prntperona  adventures  ;  and  that,  having 
stoutiv  vanquished  his  enemies,  both  of 
hoilv  and  soul,  he  iiiav  imt  only  recei.T 
the  praise  of  this  transiiory  combat,  but 
he  crowned  with  the  paliu  ui  eternal 
victory. 

Conaidertng  the  faet  that  many  of  the 
honours  of  the  present  day  have  a  ehl* 
V a] He  form,  we  might  expect  that  most 

of  our  military  orders  could  be  traced 
to  the  splendid  times  of  knighthood. 
Attempts  to  prove  iiigh  an  origm 
have  been  often  made.  Knights  of  liie 
order  ealled  ihe  Moat  Aneient  Order  of 
the  Thiatle  jusUy  think  that  a  foundation 
in  the  lixteenth  century  acareely  merila 
so  august  a  title.  They  have  ascended, 
therefore,  to  the  days  of  Chariemagaa 
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himself;  and,  boasting  a  union  hetWMQ  | 
their  king  Fergus  ami  ilnt  emperor, 
have  contended  that  \\\e  order  of  the  \ 
Thistle  was  foujuieJ  u>  cum  me  mo  rate 
the  glorious  evenU  The  supporters  of 
this  hypotbetit  tread  with  timid  tteps 
the  sombre  walks  of  antiqnitjr  i  otliera, 
with  bolder  march,  bate  ascended 
several  centuries  higher,  and  fancied 
that  they  saw  a  preat  hatile  between 
the  Scots  and "  tlie  English,  when  the 
former  won  the  vicmry  by  the  aid  of 
Saint  Andrew,  and  iiiai  an  equestrian 
order,  properly  called  the  Order  of  St. 
▲adcew,  aod  volfparly,  the  Order  of  the 

Thietle.  was  foiiiided.  Wilh  equal 
extravagance,  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of 
resT'slar  descent  from  Mirliael  the  Arch- 
angel, who,  according  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  French  antiquarians,  was 
the  premier  ebevalier  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  be,  they  say,  who  established  the 
earliest  chivalric  order  in  Paradise  itself. 
But,  in  simple  truth,  t!ie  order  of  Saint 
Michael  wa^  fotinrlrri  hv  Louis  XI., 
King  of  Franne,  in  tlie  year  1469,  and 
the  name  of  Michael  was  used,  for  he 
stood  as  high  in  favour  in  France  as 
Saint  George  did  in  England*  Except 
the  orders  of  the  Garter  and  the  Golden 
Fleece,  the  one  established  in  1344.  the 
other  in  1429,  iirul  ilie  order  of  Saint 
Michael  already  menlif)ned,  a  chivairic 
origin  cannot  be  successfnlly  claimed 
for  any  oi  the  institutions  of  linightiiood. 
Thus,  the  order  of  Saint  Stephen  was 
founded  in  1501,  that  of  Saint  Michael, 
in  Germany,  in  1618,  and  those  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  1579,  and  of  Saint 
Louis,  in  16U3  ;  and  none  of  these  years 
dates  with  llie  age  of  ctiivalry.  A  view, 
therefore,  of  most  of  the  miiiiarv  orders 
thai  now  ilourish  comes  not  within  the 
eeope  of  the  pieaent  work.  On  one  of 
theno,  however,  a  few  words  may  be  said. 

England,  above  all  other  countries, 
can  pride  herself  on  ttie  chivairic  nature 
of  her  milimry  rewards  ;  for  lier  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  is  a  revivid 
of  an  in.siiLuuon  of  chivalry,  while  her 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  has 
•uffered  no  eospension  of  its  dignity. 
In  tracing  the  progress  of  chiYalry  in 
England,  I  shall  show  that  the.  knight- 
liooil  of  ihe  Oath  was  an  honour  distinct 
from  that  which  constituted  the  ordinary 


knighthood  of  ihe  sword ;  and  that  from 
very  early  times  lo  the  days  of  Charles 

H.  it  was  conferred  on  orcHsions  of  cer» 

I.  ^in  ai)Lru6«l  suleiri nines,  wiih  ^real  state, 
upon  Lite  royal  issue  mile,  ilie  princes 
of  the  blood-royal,  eeveral  of  the  nobility, 
principal  officeie,  and  other  persona  dn- 
tingoisbed  by  their  birth«  quality,  and 
personal  merit.  George  L,  in  the  year 
1727,  not  only  revived  that  order  of 
knighthood,  bnt  converted  it  into  a 
regular  military  order. 

The  curious  ceremonies  regarding 
the  Bath  itself  were  dispensed  with  i 
but  in  many  other  lespeota  the  imitation 
was  sufficiently  exact.  It  was  oidstosd 
that  a  banner  of  each  knight  was  to  be 
placed  over,  and  a  plate  of  hi?  crest, 
helmet,  and  sword,  was  to  be  alMxed  to 
his  stall  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Ail  the  romantic 
sssoeiations  of  early  times  were  pleaa* 
ingly  attended  to;  for  on  the  seel  of 
the  order  were  to  be  represented  three 
imperial  crowns  Or,  being  the  arms  nsn* 
ally  ascribed  to  the  renowned  King 
Arthur.  The  lady-love  of  chivairic 
limes  was  to  be  commemorated  in  the 
collar ;  for  its  seventeen  knobs,  ena- 
melled white,  which  linked  imperial 
crowns  of  gold  and  thistles,  were  intend* 
ed  to  represent  the  white  laces  men* 
lioncd  in  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  con- 
ferring knighihof)d  of  the  l?Hth,  aod 
which  were  worn  till  the  knight  had 
acliieved  some  high  emprise,  or  till  they 
had  been  removed  by  the  hand  of  some 
fair  and  noble  lady.'  The  collar,  how- 
ever, is  an  honorary  distinction  of  tho 
order,  whereas  the  white  lar-es  were 
regarded  as  a  ^li^rma.  The  form 
of  the  old  oath  was  alpo  f^iricily  pre- 
8i Tveii,  even  wilh  the  singular  clause 
tiiai  a  knight  would  defend  maidens, 
widows,  and  orphans,  in  jiheir  rights ; 
and,  as  it  had  been  said  in  old  times,  a 
newly-made  eompanion  was  admonished 
to  use  his  sword  to  the  glory  of  God,  tho 
defence  of  the  Gospel,  the  maintenance 
of  his  sovereign's  right  and  honour,  and 
of  all  equity  and  justice,  lo  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  At  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  without  the  door  of  the 
abbey,  the  king's  master^cook  made  thn 
usual  admonition  to  him,  viz.  Sir,  yon 
know  what  great  oath  you  have  taken  ; 
whicht  if  yon  keep  it,  will  be  great 
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honour  to  you  ;  but  if  you  break  it,  1 
(ball  be  coiupeiled,  by  my  office,  lo  tituik 
off  your  spurs  lr(ji/i  your  hetL^.** 

Oli  ihose  uriiens,  whidi  are  eillier 
dormaai  or  exuiiet«  the  Meoant  oe^ilii 
ooly  be  brief;  for  their  hielory  eoateine 
little  metier  thet  is  eiiher  fancii'ul  or 
instructive*  An  enlightened  curiosity 
could  find  no  satisfaction  in  inveslrgaiing 
the  annals  oi  ihe  exiinct  order  ol  Su 
Aiiiliotiy  of  Ilaiuauli,  or  of  liie  order  ot 
Cyprus,  and  a  lliousaud  othirSt  whose 
hietory,  preeentiitg  only  a  list  of  grand 
maelers,  and  the  ceremoniee  of  knightiy 
iDangaration,  adds  noihiDg  to  our  pleasure 
or  our  knowledge.  | 

A  few  exceptioMS  may  be  niiide  Vo 
Uiis  opinion,  lii  ilte  year  i330,  Alpli  ntbo 
XL,  King  of  Spain,  attached  many  oi 
tiie  uouiiiiy  to  bis  interests  by  founding 
an  order  of  merit*  wbiehi  from  the  eir- 
cnmstanee  of  every  knight  wearing  a 
led  ribbon  tliree  inches  broad  across  liie 
breast  and  shoulder,  was  called  the  order 
of  the  Band  or  Scarf,    Some  of  the 
rules  of  the  institution  are  exceedingly 
inleresiing,  as  relleciing  the    slate  ol 
mauuefd  and  opinions  in  Spain  during 
the  fourleenih  century.   Not  only  were 
the  duties  of  patriotism  and  royalty 
inculcated  by  the  siaiutea  of  the  order, 
but,  singular  as  it  may  seem  in  ilie  his- 
tory of  Spam,  virtue  was  to  be  culiivaied 
at  eoun.  for  every  kniglii  was  charged 
to  speak  luithing  out  iruUi  lo  his  sove- 
reign, and  lo  abhor  dissimolatioo  and 
flattery.    He  was  not  to  be  ailent  when- 
ever any  person  spoke  against  the  king*s 
honour,  upon  pain  of  being  banished 
from  the  court,  and  deprived  of  his 
band  :  but  he  was  lo  !>e  alvviVM  ready  lo 
address  ilie  king  lor  ilif  t:tMirral  iio.ni  ol 
the  country,  or  on  the  parucuiar  aiiair 
of  any  individual  ,  and  supposing  that 
his  patriotic  virtue  might  be  checked  by 
his  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  the  pu- 
nishment for  neglecting  this  duty  was  a 
forfeiture  of  all  liis  pair! m on y,  ant!  per- 
petual banibhmeni.  Of  ilie  iwii  extremes, 
laciturniiy  was  to  be  |irc  terred  lo  loqua- 
ciousness :  he  was  lo  be  ralhur  checked 
far  silence"  than  "  uxed  for  speech and 
if  in  his  conversation  he  ottered  an  un- 
tniih,  he  was  to  walk  in  the  sireeta  without 
a  sword  for  a  nionili.    He  was  bound  lo 
keep  his  faith  lo  whomever  he  had  plrilged 


it  i  but  he  waa  to  associate  only  with  men  1    c  8. 


of  martial  rank,  despising  the  eon  vemtkm 

ofmechanic«  ^nd  artisans.  * 
I  Every  knight  was  enjoined  always  to 
have  good  armour  in  his  chamber,  good 
horses  in  his  stable,  good  lances  in  his 
hall,  and  a  good  sword  by  his  side ;  nor 
was  he  to  be  mounted  upon  any  mule 
nor  other  unseemingly  hackney,  nor  to 
walk  abroad  without  his  band,  nor  to 
entpr  the  kind's  palace  without  his  sword ; 
and  he  was  to  avoid  ail  ascetit^  practices, 
for  he  was  particularly  enjoined  not  to 
eat  alone.  The  vices  of  flattery  and  of 
scoffing  were  to  be  shunned  ;  and  the 
penalty  for  eommiiiing  them  was  for  the 
knight  to  walk  on  foot  for  a  month,  and 
to  be  confined  to  his  house  for  another 
month.  Boasting  and  repininjr  were 
both  prohibited  :  the  rep  root  of  the  grand 
master  and  the  neglect  of  him  by  his 
companions  were  lo  punish  the  offender. - 
A  knight  was  not  permitted  to  complain  I 
of  any  hurt  ;*  and  even  while  be  was 
being  mangled  by  the  surgeons  of  the 
time,  he  was  lo  deport  himself  with  stoi- 
c  il  firtiinc<!?<.  Ill  walkinij,  either  in  the 
emiri  or  the  city,  the  cait  of  ihe  kniirht 
was  to  be  slow  aiul  solemn  ;  nnd  he  was 
exhorted  lo  preserve  a  discreel  and  grave 
demeanour,  when  any  vain  and  foolish 
person  mocked  at  and  scorned  him. 

Chivalric  duties  lo  women  were  more 
insisted  upon  in  this  order  than  in  any 
otiier.  If  a  knii^'lit  instituted  an  action 
aiiaiiist  the  daufflucr  of  a  broihrr-knifrht 
no  lady  or  gentlewoman  of  tlie  court 
would  ever  afterwards  he  his  lady-love, 
or  wife.  If  he  happened,  when  he  was 
riding,  to  meet  any  lady  or  gentlewoman 
of  the  court  it  was  his  duty  to  alight  from 
his  liorse,  and  tender  her  his  service 
upon  p  un  of  losing  a  month's  wages  an  1 
the  favour  of  all  dames  and  damsels.  The 


*  This  rule  did  not  escape  Cwvaotfa.  *if 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  pain,"  says  Doa 
Quixote,  afit'r  ihc  disailioiis  chance  ol  the  wiii4- 
niilb,  it  10  liecause  a  kQight-erraQt  utu»t  never 
complain  of  liia  wound*,  thoagh  hw  bowels  weii 
dropping  out  through  them."  —  '*  Then  I  havt. 
no  tnorc  to  say,"  quoth  Sntichn  ;  "  am!  yet.  h^'S- 
vcn  knowii  heart,  I  should  be  glad  to  hesx 
joar  worship  bone  a  liulo  now  and  iben  wfita  * 
•ooiething  ails  you  ;  for  my  part,  1  shall  not  faU 
lo  li«inoan  ni\  -i«^lf  when  I  .-ulVer  the  smallest 
paiu,  uuics^,  luJi-eii,  it  cun  bo  proved,  that  th« 
rule  of  not  complAiaing  extsnds  to  the  sqoirei 
11  as  knighti.**  Don  Quisote,  part  bock 
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circumstance  wns  scarcely  conceived  lo  j 
be  possible,  but  ilie  alatules  of  the  order,  ( 
to  provide  for  every  imaginable  as  well 
as  every  probable  offence,  decreed  thai 
be  who  refused  to  perform  my  eervioe 
which  a  fair  lady  commaoded  ahonld  be 
branded  with  the  title*  The  Diseourteoue 
Knight. 

The  stntnies  echoed  the  voice  of  nature 
in  ali  her  :i[>peaU  lo  ihe  heart  ;  and  thus 
every  i-;iva[ier  w;)3  en'foined  to  select  from 
the  iadie^  oi  tiic  couri  sotite  one  upon 
whom  hie  aflTecttone  might  rest,  some  one 
who  waa  to  be  to  htm  like  a  light  leading 
him  forward  in  the  noble  path  of  chi- 
valry. There  wae  no  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience' to  this  command,  for  dis- i 
obedience  seems  lo  have  been  thought 
iiijpnsMlde.  All  the  higher  acts  of  chi- 
valnc  devotion  lo  his  lady-love  were 
preaamed  to  be  performed  by  the  kniglit ; 
and  to  show  that  hie  daily  duties  to  bit 
Order  were  to  give  way  to  his  attention 
to  hiii  mistress,  it  was  commanded  that 
wheneverslie  pleased  to  walk,  lie  waste 
attend  upon  lu  r  on  fool  or  on  horseback, 
lo  do  her  all  puabible  honour  and  servine. 
When  by  his  valiant  leals  against  the 
Moore  he  had  proved  himaelf  worthy  of 
her  love,  the  day  of  hie  marriage  waa  a 
festival  with  his  brdther*knights,  who 
made  rich  presents  to  the  lady,  and  ho- 
noured the  nuptials  with  cavalercsque 
games  aud  shows.  Nor  did  this  gene- 
rous consideraiiun  lor  woman  jsiop  lu  re  ;  , 
for  when  a  knight  died,  his  surviving 
brothem  were  bound  to  solicit  the  King 
to  make  such  grants  of  land  and  money  | 
to  the  family  as  wonid  enable  the  widow  | 
to  maintain  her  wonted  stale,  and  would 
furnisii  the  marriage-porlioos  of  his 
daui^hiers. 

The  band  of  ihc  deceased  knighl  was, 
agreeably  to  the  general  usage  of  the 
military  orders,  to  be  re-delivered  to  the 
king,  who  was  to  be  solicited  to  bestow 
it  upon  one  of  the  sons  of  \i»  last  wearer. 
Tfie  king  was  to  select  the  knights  from 
among  ilie  younger  sons  of  men  of  sta- 
tion in  the  couniry,  but  no  elder  brother 
or  other  heir-apparent  could  be  received  ; 
for  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  founder  to 
ndvanee  the  fortunes  of  the  nobly  born, 
bot  indifferently  provided,  gentlemen  of 
hie  court.  Only  one  species  of  excep- 
tion wa^  fnnde  to  this  form  of  introduc- 
tion* The  honour  of  the  oider  was 
11 


conferred  upon  any  stranger-knight  who 
overcame  one  of  the  companions  in  the 
jousi  or  tournament.  This  regulation 
was  made  lor  ihe  general  honour  of  chi- 
valry,  and  the  promotion  of  noble  cbevi- 
■anee  among  the  knights  of  the  band. 
It  was  a  bold  defiance,  and  seldom 
answered.* 

The  order  of  Bourbon,  cnlled  of  the 
Thistle,  and  of  Our  Lady  mui'l  not  pass 
unnoliced.  It  was  insiiiuied  at  Mou- 
lins,  in  the  Bourbonnois,  in  the  year  1 370, 
by  Louie  II.,  Dnke  of  Bourbon,  who 
was  named,  on  aeeount  of  his  virtues, 
the  Good  Duke.  It  hsd  for  its  object 
the  winning  of  honour  by  acts  of  chi* 
valry.  The  device  of  tlie  order  was  a 
golden  shield  ;  and  when  it  was  given  to 
knights  they  were  exhorted  lo  live  as 
breihreu,  and  die  for  each  other  if  occa- 
sion should  require  it.  They  were  told 
that  every  good  action  which  beseemed 
chivalry  ought  to  be  performed  by  the 
knights  of  Bourbon.  Above  all  things, 
they  were  exhorted  lo  honour  Indies,  not 
permitting  any  man  to  speak  slanderous 
matters  of  them,  becauf«e,  after  God, 
comes  from  them  all  honour  which  men 
can  acquire.  Nothing  could  be  more 
bsse  than  to  vilify  that  sex  which  had 
not  the  strength  to  redress  its  wrongs. 
The  knights  were  charged  not  lo  speak 
evil  of  each  other,  for  ih.it  w  is  the  fonlesl 
vice  which  a  nohleni;m  or  jrenileman 
could  ba  laxed  with  ;  and  in  conclusion, 
as  the  summary  of  their  duty,  they  were 
exhorted  to  practice  faith  and  loyalty, 
and  to  respect  each  other  as  became 
knights  of  praise  and  virtue. f 

The  occasions  of  the  titles  of  many  of 
the  military  orders  are  more  interesting 
than  a  view  of  ihe  external  marks  of 
their  chivalry.  Notwithstanding  the 
haughtiness  of  knighthood,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orders  took  its  name 
from  no  chivalric  source.  1'he  order 
was  instituted  by  Philip  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  nnnu'd  the  fraternity  the 
Kni«:iits  of  tlie  Ciolilen  I'^teece,  in  grati- 
tude lo  ihe  ir;ide  in  woollens  by  which 
he  and  his  family  had  been  so  much  en- 
riched. In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
order  of  the  Porcupine  was  highly  cele- 
brated in  France  ;  and  it  was  furnished 
with  its  singular  title  from  the  fancy  of 

*  Favyo,  lib.  vi.  Mariana,  Vh.  zvL,c  8. 
tFsv70,likiii.,G*lS. 
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the  fonrifier  (Louit  Duke  of  Orleans,  '  victories  over  llie  Moors  were  commemo- 
second  son  ol'Charles  V.,  Kingof  France),  rated  by  an  order  called  ilie  Order  of  ihe 
thai  by  such  a  sign  he  should  coinmeino'  Oak  in  iNavarre,  and  founiled  on  occatiion 
rale  ihe  faci,  that  he  had  been  abaiitloneU  '  of  the  Holy  Cross,  adored  by  an  infinite 


by  hie  friende  tn  adTersity,  and  that  be 
was  able  lo  defend  himself  by  bio  owd 

weapons.  While  the  Porcupine  was  a 
favourite  order  in  France,  iliai  of  the 
Dr;iLf"'n-overihro\vii  w,??  hrftons  in  Ger- 
many i  and  by  this  lerocious  tide,  the 
Emperor  Sigismond  intended  to  express 
his  conquest  over  heresy  and  schism. 
The  Dukes  of  Manma  fancied  that  they 
possessed  three  drops  of  our  Saviour^s 
blood ;  and  an  order  of  knighthood  was 
instituted  in  the  ycnr  1608,  which  took 
for  it'^  title  the  order  of  the  Precious 
Blon  1  uf  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  at 
Muniua.  * 

The  chivatrie  nation!  of  Europe  at* 
taehed  as  much  consequence  to  orders 
which  existed  only  in  their  own  fervid 


number  of  angels,  appearing  to  a  Gothic 
ebief  who  led  the  Christians. 

But  of  all  these  imaginary  orders  nont 
is  so  intereslinjf  as  thai  of  the  Round 

Table,  instituted  by  V  ihrr  Pendrnjjnn, 
King  of  CJ real  Britain,  and  which  reached 
its  perfection  of  niariial  glory  in  the 
reign  of  his  son  Arthur.  While  our  an* 
cient  historians  exaggerated  into  heroism 
the  patriotic  efibrte  of  the  last  of  the 
British  kings,  the  minstrels  who  sang  in 
the  baronial  halls  snppnulded  the  charms 
of  chivalric  circurnstanre.  Since  the 
time  of  Adam,  God  haih  not  nuide  a  man 
more  perleci  than  Arthur,  was  the  fa* 
vourite  opinion  ;  and  when  his  remains 
were  discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury, in  the  year  1 169,  the  people 


imagination  as  lo  those  whose  lineage  I  from  their  idea  that  prowess  always 


was  certa)!i.  To  Oon«tanline  the  Great 
was  ascribed  the  honour  of  inventiiin- the 
firs.1  tiiilil.iry  order  of  kiiiL'iiihood.  'I'he 
great  eaplaius  of  his  court  were  said  to 
have  been  associated  under  the  title  of 
the  order  of  the  Constantinian  Angelic 
Knights  of  Saint  George,  that  Saint  beintr 
in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
patron  of  military  men.  'J'he  grand- 
niasiership  resided  in  the  Imperial  fa- 
mily. After  the  fall  of  the  Kastern 
empire,  the  order  passed  into  Italy  ;  and 
ihe  knights  of  that  country  imagined  the 
existemreof  papal  bullst  which  permitted 
the  grand  in  alters  to  sit  at  the  same 
table  with  the  Popes,  lo  coin  money, 
and  to  confer  titles  of  honour,  whrjher 
in  nobility  or  learning,  and  exercise 
every  prerogative  of  independent  princes. 
But  it  would  be  in  Tain  to  inquire  after 
the  names  of  any  of  these  mensal  com^ 
paniotts  of  the  Pope  ;  and  no  cabinet  of 
curiosities  containaany  coins  which  they 
struck  in  attestation  of  their  power. 

The  memory  of  Charles  Martel's 
great  victory  over  the  Moors  was  prt'^-erv* 
ed  111  (he  middle  ages  of  France,  by  liie 
belief  that  the  conqueror  had  eatabiished 
an  order  of  knighthood  called  the  Order 
of  the  Gennet ;  and  lists  of  cavaliers 
were  drawn  out,  and  statutes  imagined, 
attesting  only  the  love  of  the  French  for 
chivalric  distinctions.  The  JSpatiiards 
delighted  to  imagine  that  their  early 


corrc?j>on(!ed  with  size  of  linib  fancied 
thai  his  bffiics  were  ol  i,n<ra!uic  frame.* 
The  court  of  Arthur  vv  a>  supposed  to 
be  the  senuuary  of  military  dl:^cipline  oi 
knights  of  all  countries;  and  it  wu 
thought  that  his  hundred  end  fifty t  good 

!  *  Ciiraldup  says,  that  the  lcg-l>one  of  Artbiif 
I  was  three  fingers  longer  than  tbnt  of  the  tsltcM 
I  man  prevent  nt  the  opcninf.    8«ldeo,  in  bis 

I  lllustr  ifi  ;is  iif  DravtDti.  L'ivr  n  vrrv  inliTPsting 
I  account  ut  lUe  discovery  ui  Great  Aribur'«  Umh, 
j  Henry  J  I.,  in  bis  sxpedifion  towards  Ireland, 
wAH  eotsrlaioed  by  the  w  ly,  in  Wale«,  with 
liardisli  sotnj-*.  wherein  he  lieari!  it  ntririiu'il.  thit 
in  Gtuiitonbury  (made  alrnotil  an  ixic  by  tiie  rnrr  s 
embraceincnts)  Arthur  was  boned  betwiit  lw« 
{lilUirs;  he  gave  coinmandnienl  to  HsOff  «f 
liUm,  then  abbot,  to  makf  m  in  h  for  \hv  c^rp^p: 
which  wa«  found  in  a  wooden  cutHn  ^uuie  aii- 
teen  footo  deeps;  but,  after  they  had  digfcd 
nine  foot,  they  found  a  sioi.e,  on  whoee  lower 
aide  was  ftxt  a  leaden  cro^  with  his  nsrnf*  in* 
scribed,  and  the  letter-side  of  it  turned  to  ibe 
etone.  He  wee  then  honooved  with  a  eooipio- 
one  monument;  and,  aficrwarda.  the  skulls  of 
him  hhJ  his  wife  Guuicvpr  were  taken  out  (to  re- 
main as  «e|mrule  rt'hqoctf  and  spectaclefi)  bj 
Bdwerd  LongebBoks  end  Eleanor.  The  h&rii 
saiiLi,  thi>t.  after  the  h.illle  of  Canilan.  in  Com* 
wait,  where  traitorous  Mordrcd  was  sli^in,  and  Ar- 
thur wounded.  Morgnn  la  Fay  conveyed  tiie 
body  hither  to  core  it;  which  done,  Arthur  it 
>  to  return  (jst  expected  j  to  the  ralo  of  Ui 
country." 

t  At  the  high  feast,  evermore,  there  shosU 

he  fullilled  the  whole  number  of  a  luuulrcd  esJ 
fifty,  for  ihoii  it  wa«  the  Kinnul  'J'able  fully  sc* 
compUshed.    Morte  dc  Arthur,  lib.  vii^c.  L. 
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companions  felt  it  \hp\r  chief  devoir  to 
protect  widouit,  maidens,  and  orphm?,* 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  every  coun- 
try whilbcr  they  might  be  inviieJ.  They 
^ere  champioM  ofihe  public  weal,  and 
like  liooe  repuUed  the  enemies  of  their 
country.    It  was  their  dnty  to  advance 
the  rcpQtation  of  honour,  and  suppress 
all  vice,  to  relieve  people  afflicted  by  ad- 
verse lorluiie,  to  fi^ht  for  the  holy  church, 
and  protect  pilgrims.    They  were  like- 
wise supposed  to  he  enjoined  to  bury 
•oldiers  thai  wanted  sepulture,  to  deliver 
prisoners,  rnnsoin  eaptives,  and  heal 
men  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  fhivalry  and  their  country.  In- 
dependently of  these  pairioiie  and  hu- 
mane charges,  they  were  thoiijihi  to  have 
formed  a  standing  court  for  the  redress 
of  injuries;  for  Arthur,  in  case  of  any 
eompUint  being  laid  before  him,  was 
bouod  to  send  one  of  his  itnighis  to  re* 
dress  it. 

The  virtupsof  the  knicr^it<^  of  iho  Round 
Table  were  the  mirror  in  uiiu  ii  ihe  chi- 
valry of  Englantl  arrayed  lliuiuselvcs. 
TilMe  virtues  are  admirably  described  in 
the  lamentation  of  Sir  Ector  over  the 
dead  body  of  Sir  Launeelot  of  the  Lake, 
the  prowest  of  ail  the  companions  of 
Arthur:  —  *'  Thou  wert  never  matched 
of  none  earthly  knight's  hands  ;  and  iluui 
wert  the  curliest  kniglit  that  ever  bare 
shield  ;  and  thou  wert  the  truest  friend 
to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse ; 
and  thou  wert  the  trttest  lover  of  a  sinful 
nmiii  that  ever  loved  woman;  and  thou 
wert  the  kindest  man  that  ever  struck 
with  sword  ;  nnd  ihon  wert  the  goodliest 
person  that  ever  came  among  pre^s  of 

*  The  gtnerat  olgeeti  sf  the  knigbbi  of  the 
Round  Table  are  exeeeiiiogly  well  ttateil  in  the 

following  fine  p  isftaue  of  genuine,  rxpressive  old 
Snglish: — •*  Tiieii  King  Arthur  stablishcj  all 
hie  knighti,  end  to  them  that  were  of  lAmin 
not  rich  be  gave  them  landu,  and  charged  the m 
never  to  do  ootrageouste,  nor  murder,  and  al- 
vimy»  to  dee  treason.  Alao  by  no  meana  to  be 
ciual,  but  to  give  mercy  unio  him  tiiai  aakeib 
mercy,  upon  pain  of  forfoiture  of  their  wonbip 
and  lordiships  to  Kinq:  Arthur,  for  evermore  ;  and 
alwaj^s  lo  do  i&diea,  dariitela,  and  gentlewomen, 
Mteeour,  upon  pain  of  death.  Alao,  that  no 
man  take  no  hauleg  in  a  wrongful  quarrel  for 
no  law,  nor  for  no  world'a  gooda.  Unto  thia 
were  all  the  knighta  aworn  of  the  table  round, 
both  «M  and  young.  And  eveiy  year  waie  they 
sworn  nt  the  hii>h  feast  of  PSDleooat*"  Maria 
d' Arthur,  lib.  iv.,  c  Uut 


kni^r]its  ;  and  thou  wert  the  meekest  man 
nrw!  the  gentlest  that  ever  ate  in  hall 
among  ladies  ;  and  llion  wert  the  sternest 
kniuht  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put 
sphere  in  the  rest."*  Next  in  rank  to 
Sir  Laoncelet  was  his  friend  Sir  Trie- 
tranit  the  history  of  whose  emprises  and 
love  entered  so  largely  into  the  fancies 
and  conversation  of  our  ancestors.  Then 
came  Sir  (Jawaine,  a  nephew  of  Arthur, 
the  hri<:lil  exemplar  of  rourtejiv,  the 
virtue  which  was  so  Inghly  prized  in 
chivalric  times.  Chaucer  makes  a  very 
pleasing  allusion  to  httn  in  his  Squire's 
Tale.  Describing  the  entrance  of  the 
atrange  knight,  our  old  bard  aays  that  be 

"  ^alueth  king  and  Iprdea  alle 
By  order  as  they  cat  in  the  hall, 

so  high  reverence  and  observanca, 
A«  well  iti  >«i'<'.'(  h  a«  in  h'lft  countenanee^ 
'J'hal  GaMuiii  with  hia  old  courleay, 
Tboogh  be  were  come  agan  out  of  £ieria, 
Ka  coude  bim  net  aiDeodaa  with  a  word." 

The  most  promir»ent  of  all  the  chi- 
valric virtues  which  the  institutions  of 
Arthur  shadowed  forth  was  that  of  fra- 
ternity ;  for  it  was  believed  that  ronnd 

one  vast  and  mysterious  table,  the  gift  of 
the  encfinnter  Merlin,  Arthur  and  all  his 
peemire  s:ii  in  perfi  rt  eqnulity  ;  and  to 
this  HlfH  in.iy  l)n  ir;iced  the  ci rrnmstance 
that  the  friendly  faniiliariiy  of  a  chivalric 
round  table  broke  down  the  iron  distinc- 
tions  of  feudal  haughtiness,  and  not 
only  miti;;ated  kings  into  companions, 
hut  riiised  private  men  to  be  fellows  with 
kfML''*,"  L'x'idiiies  unlock  the  gates  of 
meiiinry,  wluMher  the  stores  within  be 
trea>urfd  tiicrc  hy  imnsjinalion  or  the 
sterner  power;*  of  the  mind  ;  and  with  a 
more  serious  interetit  than  that  with 
which  the  modern  traveller  follows  Don 
Quixote  in  the  Sierra  Morenaour  ances- 
l*>rs  were  wont  to  mark  VVinchester  and 
Windsor,  Camelot  in  Soniersetshire, 
Carlioa  ia  Muumouthahire,  where 

**  Uthar*a  eon,  , 
Begirt  with  Briltah  and  Armorie  koigbd^" 

held  his  solemn  feasts  about  the  Round 
Table. 

Many  of  the  orders  whose  histories 
fill  the  psges  of  works  on  knighthood 
have  no  claims  to  their  pisees;  for  they 
were  only  associationfl  nfcavalien  without 
♦  Moftad'Aitborriib.~Qlt.,  cap.  nltl 
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royal  or  pontifical  authoritf,  and  wenring 
no  badge  or  cross,  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer.    Only  one  of  these 
fraternities  merits  menitoo  here.  The 
Soeieiy  de  la  Cslzs  (of  the  Stockinfr) 
was  formed  it  Venice  in  the  year  1400, 
to  the  hnnonr  of  ihv  innntjuration  of  the 
Doge,  Michple  Sieno.  The  emplovmcnts 
of  ihe  members  were  ronversaiion  and 
fesliviiy  ;  and  so  splendid  were  llie  en- 
lertBinments  of  music  and  dancing,  that 
the  gay  spirits  of  other  psrts  of  Italy 
anxiously  solicited  the  honour  of  seats  in 
the  society.    All  their  statutes  regarded 
only  the  reremnnlps  of  the  bnll  or  the 
theatre  ;  and  ihe  members  beinsi  resolved 
/on  their  nirorous  performance,  toolc  an 
oath  in  a  chureh  to  that  teodeftcy.  They 
had  banners  and  a  seal  like  an  antborized 
order  of  knighthood.   Their  dress  was 
as  splendid  and  ele|rant  as  Venetian 
laxory  and  taste  couid  fashion  it ;  and, 
consistently  with  the  sinirnlnr  cn«tom  of 
the  Italians  of  marking  nc  ulrmip-^  nnd 
Olher  inttillectUHl  associalioiib   by  some 
external  signs  of  fully,  the  members  wiien 
they  met  in  literary  discussion  were 
distinguished  by  the  colours  of  their 
stoekincs.    The  colours  were  some; imcs 
fantastically  blended,  nnd  at  olher  limes 
one  colonr,  paiticnlarly  the  blftf,  pre- 
vailed.   The  Soeiety  de  la  Oalza  lasted 
till  the  year  1500,*  when  the  foppery  of 
Italian  literature  look  some  olher  symbol. 
The  rejected  title  then  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  flip- 
pancy and  literary  triflings  of  Parisian 
society,  and  particularly  branded  female 
pedantry  a**  ihe  strongest  feature  in  the 
character   of    French    pretension.  It 
diverged  from  France  to  England,  and 
for  a  while  marked  the  vanity  of  ihe 
small  advances  in  literature  of  our  female 
coteries.   But  the  propriety  of  its  ap- 
plication is  now  gradually  ceasing;  for 
wc  see  in  every  circle  that  atlainmentg  in 
literature  enn  be  aecompli«hod  with  no 
loss  of  womanly  modesty,    li  is  in  this 
country,  above  all  others,  thai  knowledge 
aaperts  her  right  of  general  dominion,  or 
contends  that  if  she  be  the  sustaining 
energy  of  one  sex,  she  forms  the  lighter 
charm,  the  graoeful  drapery  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 


*  A^biaole,  p.  105. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHIVALRY  IN  ENGLAND,  FROI 
THB  MORMAN  CONQUMT  TO  TBI  CUMB 
or  TKB  RBION  OF  BDWABD  n* 

Chivalry  ronncctet!  whh  Feudalism. — Btipen- 
Uiary  Knights. — Knighthood  a  coinpuliioiy 
Honoor. — Fine  loslance  of  Chiiraify  in  lbs 
Reign  of  Edward  I. — Effect  of  Chivalry  in 
Stpphpn'fl  Reign. — Trouhadour»  and  Komance 
Writers  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  II. — Ohiralric 
Manneni  of  the  "nne^CfiBur  de  Lion  iIm 
first  Chivalric  Klntj. — His  Knightly  Bearinf. 
— John  antl  Henry  III. — Edward  I, — His 
Gallantry  at  a  louniaucut. — His  unchivalric 
Crueltiea. — H«  potss— cd  no  knightly  Cour- 
tpsy. — Pirturo  of  ancient  Mannrr-.-  Kflwan! 
II. — Chivairic  Gtrcumstaoce  in  the  Battle  ot 
Bannockburo. — Singular  Efiisct  of  Chivaliy 
in  the  Beign  of  Edwsid  II. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  trared,  by  the 
help  of  lite  few  lights  which  yel  remain, 
the  the  of  chivalry  in  Europe.  We 
may  now  mark  its  progress,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  inconveiiieiice  of 
frequent  tranaitiont*  it  will  be  better  to 
follow  the  hiatorieal  train  in  each  chl- 
valric  country,  than  to  altempt  to  form 
one  general  collection  of  knijihil  v  erenls. 
And  tirst,  of  ii9  inlluence  in  England. 

Many  chivalric  principles  and  customs 
were  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,*  and 
aflTectedfin  some  degree,  the  character  of 
the  nation.t  Many  of  the  elementa  of 
chivalry  were  broviizlii  into  England  by 
the  Normans,  and,  in  the  course  of  lime, 
they  were  framed,  by  ilie  energy  which 
was  involved  in  them,  into  a  fair  and 
noble  syntem.  The  adventurousness  of 
knighthood  r^omporied  well  with  a  people 
who,  quitting  the  inhospitable  ahorea  of 
Scandinavia,  had  impressed  their  coo- 
queata  on  France,  Italy,  and  evea 
Greece.  The  Normnn  nation  wns  one 
va.«l  brotherhood,  and  thfrpfore  it  was 
natural  for  ihem  to  nauii>h  the  prin- 
ciples of  chivalric  fralerniiy.|  Ii  is  re. 
•  Pp.  14,  15,~16,  ante. 

\  The  exact  de|(iea  of  this  ioBaaneo  it  it  ia* 

possible  to  nscertnin  now.  The  author  of  the 
rotnunoe  of  Ivanhoe  appears  to  dtay  it  ait<h 
getber;  and  while  he  represents  the  Normans 
as  perfectly  chivalric,  he  deaeribei,  for  the  aifcf 
of  contrast,  the  AiicjIo-HaTons  ii'^  jntilly  una- 
doroed  wilh  tlie  graces  of  knighlbood.  Utis 
ia  a  faeriflee  of  hmaiie  truth  to  dramatle  iiftet, 
and  materially  detracts  from  the  naarit  of  Iwi^ 
hoe  flft  Q  faithful  pictura  of  aociaBt 
^  Ulaber  Hod,  c.  6. 
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corded  of  them  that  they  brought  from  the  |  enee,  bot  lu  being  used  as  an  instrument 

norUi  a  love  oC  splendour,  and  having  of  lyrnnny ;  and  under  this  aspect  of 
Jearned  couriesy  ot'  manner  from  ihe  chivalric  histtiry,  the  reign  of  John  is 
French,  ilurv  were  filled  to  adimre  the  imporlant.  iMo^t  of  these  stipendiary 
ehowd  and  iiiH  gallantry  of  knighUiuud.*  j  subsidiaries  were  knighls,  wiUt  iheir 
They  affected,  indeed,  to  detpise  the  i  equipments  of  inen*at-arins  and  arehers ; 
religious  parts  uf  Uie  8axon  ceremonies  ^  and  the  sovereign  was  accustomed  to 
of  initiation  intu  knighitiood,  but  they  j  contract  with  his  harons  for  their  attend* 
soon  adopied  Uiein ;  fur  we  find  Ahat  anee  upon  liiin  in  his  foreign  expedi* 
William  kutii^j  liiiusnU*  was  lioighteci  by  i  lions.    Chivalry  and  feudal  tenure  were, 


Archbishop  LantVank.t 


therefore,  no  i(»nger  converlible  terms; 


Chivaliy  hecanie  established  as  part  yet  the  spirit  of  kni<rhthood  long  :?iir- 


of  Uie  naiionai  con&Uluiion  when  W  il 
Ham  the  Conqueror  divided  the  country 
into  about  siity  thousand ,  knights'  fees, 
with  the  tenure  of  military  service.  The 


vived  ihe  decay  of  ihe  forms  of  feudal 
obligation ;  for  the  practice  of  escoage 
was  fully  established  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward ill. ;  ami  that  wssthe  brightest  era 


clergy,  as  well  as  ll»e  laiiy»  were  cfTm-j  of  Knglish  chivalry, 
pelled  to  furnish  armed  knij^hts,  on  horse- j  In  England,  knighthood  was  always 
back,  as  the  price  ol  their  pdssession**, '  regarded  as  ihe  necessary  di?«tinciion  of 
when  liie  king  went  abroad  again.sl  his  people  of  some  suhslance  and  eailale.* 
enemies;  and,  consequeiuiy,  knights  in  the  reigns  of  our  iltree  ilr^i  Edwards, 
became  attached  to  every  ecclesiastical  the  qualifieatioa  for  knighthood  varied 
foundation.  These  servants  of  the  from  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  to 
church  were  generally  younger  members  I  that  of  fifty  pounds.  The  King  was 
of  baronial  families  ;  and  as  there  was  the  sovereign  and  supreme  judge  of 
constant  occa»ii«m  for  them,  chivalry  chivalry,  an«!  he  might  rotifer  knight- 
became  a  military  prufcsision.  In  Eiig-  hood  on  whomsoever  he  rhose.  He 
land,  as  in  every  country,  the  feudal 
array  was  found  insufficient  for  foreign 
wart,  and  wide-spread  domestic  rebel- 
lions ;  for  few  coutesUi  could  be  finished 
in  forty  days,— and  that  was  the  brief 
space  wliich,  in  the  earliest  simplicity 
of  feudal  time*!,  had  been  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  mditarv  service.  As  petty 
Slates  swelled  into  kingdoius,  and  Uieir 
public  operations  became  extensive,  many 
a  martial  enterprise  was  broken  up  before 
achievement,  because  the  time  of  service 
had  expired.      3o  frequent  were  the 


could  compel  men  of  worth  to  be 
knigiits,  for  knighthood  was  iionourable 
to  the  kingdom.  Like  the  perfurmancu 
of  every  other  duty  in  all  states  of  so- 
ciety, that  of  knighthood  could  be  com- 
muted for  by  money ;  and  the  royal 
invitation  to  lion<Mir  was  so  extensive  as 
to  htf  iucoMvenieiii ;  for  a  Hlaluie  was 
passied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
whereby  the  King  respited  for  some 
time  the  payment  of  the  fines  of  such 
persons  whose  station  in  the  world  made 
knighthood  a  necessary  partof  their  con- 


cnlls  on  the  holders  of  knights' fees,  that  j  sequence.    Besides  all  these  ways  of 

furmintj  ilir  knifjhlhood  of  England,  must 
he  niid^d  the  custom  of  eh'vaiing  to  chi- 
valric diguiiies  men  who  had  gained  re- 
nown by  martial  exploits.  This  was  in* 
deed  a  mode  more  pure  in  principle, 
and,  therefore,  more  honourable  than 
any  we  have  mentioned. 

The  military  necei^siiies  nf  mnny  of 
our  jjovereigiis  favoured  the  growth  of 
chivalry.  William  Kufus  invited  to  his 
coui  t  the  proy^sl  cavaliers  from  every 


llicy  were  ghid  to  compromise  for  at- 
teiiiianee  by  pecuniary  penalties.  'J'he 
sovereigns  were  exorbiiam  in  iheir  ex- 
actions, in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
etipendiary  substitutes ;  but  one  of  the 
moat  important  provisions  of  Magna 
Charta  gave  to  parliament  ulone  the 
power  of  impo!<ing  this  escuage  or  mili- 
tary tax. 4:  When  liie  cu:<tom  of  escuafje 
arose  m  a  matter  which  no  antiquarian 
researches  have  settled.  Tlie  clause  in 
Magna  Charta  shows  not  only  its  exist- 

•  Snorro,  Mahn-^l  nrv.  p.  !7't. 
i  Ingulf,  p.  612.    Older,  Vjt.  p.  460,  463, 
4(0.    Mslmtbory,  passim.  Dudo,  p.  82. 
t  Magna  Charta,  cL  xiv. 


*  Lord  LytUelun  gives  no  higher  date  to  Uiia 
compulsory  iinighlhood  than  the  reign  of  Hearj 
III.  But  II  siirely  must  have  cxisir<l  earlier,  as 
it  seems  the  natural  consequence  of  the  change 
«^  conatitatloo,  sl&eted  1^  William  I. ;  by  bis 
uniting  chivaliy  to  Isadalmn. 
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eonntry  for  as  his  father  had  efTected  |  reign  cavaliers  to  assist  him  in  his  resist* 
the  subjugation  of  Harold  not  merely  by  nnre  to  the  Emprf>«3  Maud.  Their 
the  feudal  force  of  Norraaiuly,  but  by  valour  was  rewarded  by  ibe  f^ranl  of  es- 
hired  soldiers,  it  was  the  natural  j)oliey  tales;  and  thus  a  new  order  of  nobility 
of  the  kings  ui  Uie  iSunnau  iitie  to  at-  <  arose  lu  i^thake  the  arrogance  of  the  old; 


tach  to  their  person  valMiit  men  who 
were  not  conneeted  by  ties  of  netnre 
with  the  people. 


and  new  opinionsi  feelings,  and  manoert, 
beeame  blendetl  with  Englinh  habits. 
The  arma  of  chivalry  grew  rusiy  in 


The  principles  and  feelings  of  chivalry  |  the  ll)ng  and  unwarlike  reign  of  Henry 
were  firmly  eslablis^hed  in  Entrland  in  li.;  but  many  of  the  milder  graces  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  gave  the  lone  '  knighthooil  were  cultivated  in  conse- 
and  cliaracicr  to  our  foreign  military  quenee  of  ihe  love  of  letters  entertained 
warfare.  This  stale  of  things  is  proved  '  by  the  sovereign  and  his  queen.  The 
In  an  Interesting  manner  by  a  circum-  j  Troubadours  found  royal,  and,  from  the 
stance  that  oeeurred  during  the  war  of  |  farce  of  example,  noble,  patronage  la 


Henry  with  Louis  the  French  king. 
The  reader  remembers  that  the  latter 

had  espoused  the  causo  of  Willian),  tiie 
son  of  Robert,  Henry's  elder  brother, 
who  was  kept  by  his  uncle  from  his 
rightful  inheritance  of  Normandy.  The 
chivalrie  anecdote  ia  this.  The  two 
armies  were  approaching  each  other 
near  Audelay,  when,  instead  of  rushing 
to  the  conflict  with  their  whole  masses, 
live  hundred  knights  on  the  English 
side,  and  four  hundred  on  liie  French, 
prepared  for  an  encounter,  a  joust  to 
the  utterance.  About  eighty  Normans, 
friends  of  the  French  king,  charged  the 
centre  of  Henry*s  line  with  true  chival- 
rie fire.  The  English  monarch  was 
severely  wounded  in  tlie  liead,  but  the 
Normans  could  not  pierce  the  firm  line 


England ;  and,  however  offensive  to  a 
clasic  ear  their  conceits  and  bomba.«t 
may  sound,  yet,  since  they  treated  love 
as  an  affair  of  the  fancy  rather  than  as 
an  appetite,  they  contributed  to  purify 
the  manners  of  the  age.  By  another 
chsnnel,  literature  promoted  the  eaose 
of  arms.  Romance,  with  her  bold 
fictions  and  splendid  colouring,  inspired 
the  tamest  hearts  with  tiie  love  of  ad- 
venture. »Such  of  (he  tradiiifin'^  ^nd 
fables  reorarding:  Arthur  and  the  knij^his 
of  the  Uound  Table  as  dwelt  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  Brittany  (thai 
ancient  colony  of  England)  were  collect* 
ed  by  an  Arch-deacon  Walter,  of  Ox- 
ford, and  formed  part  of  a  Latin  history 
of  Great  Hritain  that  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  by  JetlVy  of  Mon- 


of  the  Engli*»h,  and  they  were  all  taken  i  uiouii).     VVnce,  the  lranslator-?eneral 


prisoners.  Ttie  three  hundred  remain- 
ing knights  of  Louis  made  a  fine  attempt 
to  redeem  their  companiona  in  arms. 
Again  the  English  line  was  impenetra- 
ble, and  the  recoil  of  the  shock  scattered 
the  Frencli.  Henry's  soldier?  now  were 
assailants;  and  so  fiercely  did  they 
press  their  advantage,  that  even  the 
French  king  scarcely  escaped  with  life.t 
The  knightly  character  had  an  im* 
portent  effect  on  England  during  the 
troublous  reign  of  Stephen*  As  he  was 
deserted  by  his  barons,  he  called. in^fo- 

*  Warp  tells  us  that  William  Kufua  never 
could  hear  a  knight  of  prowc<>s  Hpoken  of  with- 
out endeavouring  to  engage  his  services. 

*•  Li  rmM  ros  fo  de  grant  noUeies 
Prcz.  et  de  mult  grant  laifeaoe. 

N'oist  de  chevalier  parler, 
t^ui  de  pro^siie  oist  Io«r, 
Qui  an  sod  breif  eacrit  ne  fnat, 
Vr  (jui  par  an  del  soen  n'eust.** 
I  Uuntiogdon,  p.  381.  Order.  Vit^  854,  dec 


of  the  age,  turned  it  into  Anglo-Norman 
verse,  mingling  with  it  ail  the  stories  of 
his  hero  that  were  floating  in  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  The  subject  was  fitted  to 
the  martial  taste  of  the  time  ;  and  as  the 
book  was  now  rendered  into  the  Ian- 
piiai^e  (if  the  upper  classes  of  life,  it 
lound  lis  way  into  the  baronial  hall  and 
the  lady's  bower.  This  was  lite  ear- 
liest of  the  French  metrical  romaneea ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  con* 
tury  nothing  was  read  by  the  nobility 
but  romances  of  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
And  the  "ports  and  exercises  of  the  time 
nourished  the  chivalrie  spirit.  A  writer 
of  those  days  ha^  given  u&  a  graphic 
description  of  them.  **  Every  Sunday 
in  Lent,  immediately  after  dinner, 
crowds  of  noble  and  sprightly  yoaths, 
mounted  on  war-horses,  admirably 
trained  to  perform  all  their  turnings  and 
evolalions,  ride  into  the  fields  in  distinct 
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lands,  armed  with  lancet  and  shields,  f 

ind    rxbihit  fppresenlations  of  batlles,  ' 
md  go  through  all   tlieir  iiiariial  cxer-  j 
rises.     Many  of  ihe  young  iiDlnUiy,  I 
who  have  not  yet  received  ihe  lumour  of 
kDighthood,  issue  from  the  king*8  court, 
and  from  the  hoosM  of  hishopi,  earlt, 
^nd  barom,  to  make  trial  of  their  cou- 
rage«  strengtht  and  skill  in  arma.  The 
hope  of  victory  roaaes  the  spirits  of 
thcs5e  noble  youths;  iheir  fiery  horses, 
nrifrh    ami    prance,  nnt!    ciianip  their 
f(^annrig  biis.    At  length  the  signal  is 
given,    and   (he   sports   he^in.  The 
youths,  divided  into  opposite  bands,  en- 
csoQnler  one  another.  In  one  plaee  iome 
fly*  and  others  purfQe«  without  being 
mble  to  overtake  them.    In  another 
plaee,  one  of  the  bands  ofertakee  and 
overturns  the  other.''^ 

INlnrtinl  darinL'',  thus  fostered  and  pro- 
moted, broke  out  with  fresh  vigour  in 
the  reijrn  of  Richard  Ccrnr  de  Lion  ; 
and  England,  which  liiiiierto  bad  but 
partially  and  oeeaaionally  engaged  in 
the  erosades,  now  look  op  those  sacred 
and  perilous  enterprises  with  the  ardonr 
of  the  French.    Richard  was  the  fiist 
king  of  England  of  knightly  character; 
for  t  r;innot,  with  some  writer;!,  plnoc 
^VilllaIn    Hufus   among  our  chivalric 
sovereigns.    I  cannot  with  them  see 
any  thing  magnanimous  in  his  receiving 
tinder  his  banners  an  enemy's  soldier 
who  had  unhorsed  him»  and  who  hail 
forborne  to  stay  him  beeaose  he  had  de- 
clared himself  king  of  England.  The 
eondoct  of  the  soldier  merited  rewartl ; 
and  William  acted  only  with  common 
seltishiip*^  in  tnkisifj  so  good  a  soldier 
into  his  serviro.     Rufns  had  mere  brutal 
courage,  but  liiat  quality  was  not  the 
ehsraeter  of  chivalry.    His  bravery  was 
not  direeted  either  by  religion  or  the 
love  of  famf ,  nor  was  it  tempered  into 
virtue  by  the  charities  of  life.  When, 
with  Robert,  he  besieged  hia  brother 
Henry  in  his  castle,  Rufus  was  gnilty  of 
one  of  the  mn«t  imrhivalric  acts  on  i 
record.    Henrv's  supply  of  water  wa« 
exhausted,  and  he  solicited  some  from 
his  brothers  on  the  true  knightly  princi- 
ple that  valour  should  decide  a  tiinroph, 
and  that  it  was  unworthy  a  soldier's 
pride  1o  gain  a  victory  merely  by  the 
circumgtance  of  his  antagonists  being  in 
•fileplittkDsserip.LoDdt'jrT^ 


want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

Robert,  with  fine  ehiv;ilric  generosity, 
supplied  his  brother,  much  to  the  regret 
of  Willinm,  who  ridiculed,  and  was 
angry  ui  his  sfimplicity.* 

Bui  in  Richard  the  whole  knightly 
character  appeared  in  all  its  martial  dig* 
nity  and  splendour.  His  courage  wee 
not  the  mere  savage  confidence  in  supe- 
rior strength,  hut  the  fine  display  of 
chivalric  exercises.  Such  wns  the 
iiiiiiiu  of  his  arm,  and  such  ihc  fierce- 
ness oi  his  spirit,  that  he  could  sweep 
from  the  field  whole  squadrons  of 
knights.  When  we  see  his  javelin 
transfixing  a  Turk  on  the  walls  of  Aere,t 
the  exploits  of  Grecian  heroes  appear 
to  be  no  longer  poetical  fictions;  and 
when  he  appears  on  the  plains  of  Palea- 
tine,  grafspinfT  his  laoce,  and  riding  from 
wing  to  wiiig  of  the  Saracenian  host 
Without  meeting  an  enemy  who  dared 
to  encounter  his  career,  the  stories  of 
Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  seem  the 
calm  relations  of  truth. 

No  one  was  more  attentive  'than 
Richard  to  the  regulations  of  chivalry. 
In  the  cooise  of  his  crusade  he  was  as- 
sailed by  some  rustics,  against  whom  it 
was  unlaufnl  for  a  knitrht  to  use  his 
sworil.  lie  beat  thrm  with  the  flat 
part  of  it  till  it  broke,  and*  ho  then  took 
np   stones,  and   drove   them  away,^ 

•  Malintibury ,  p.  121. 
f  VioMauf,  p.  388. 

\  Hoveden,  p.  678.  This  pciadpla  of  ehivat- 

rir  pride  diil  not  pscapc  the  good-humoured 
ridicule  of  Cervantei.  *'  As  for  n)y.-?clf,"  an- 
■wered  the  bruised  I>on  Quixote,  after  his  batilo 
with  the  YangMsian  carriers,  I  must  own  I 
cannot  set  n  tprrn  to  tho  ilays  of  our  recovery ; 
but  it  is  I  who  am  the  fatal  cause  of  all  this  min. 
chief;  for  I  ought  not  to  have  drawn  my  sword 
upon  a  company  of  fellows,  «p(m  whoa  tho 
honour  of  kniirhthooil  was  never  conferred;  and 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  ihal  the  Lonl  of  Hosts  suf- 
fered this  punishment  to  befaii  mo  for  thus 
transgressing  tho  lows  of  chivolry.  Thofofero« 
friend  Sancho,  ob-^rrve  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
thee,  for  it  is  a  tliin^j  that  highly  concerns  the 
welfare  of  uu  both :  it  is,  that,  for  the  future, 
whenever  thou  perceivoot  no  to  botany  wa^ 
abusrd  by  such  inferior  fellows,  thou  art  not  to 
rxpect  I  should  offer  to  draw  my  sword  against 
them,  for  I  will  not  do  it  in  the  least;  no, 
do  thou  tbon  draw,  and  ebasliso  Ihsas  as  thou 
thinkest  fit ;  but  if  any  knights  come  to  take 
their  parts,  thrn  will  I  bo.  sure  to  step  hrttrcen 
thee  and  danger,  and  assault  them  with  the 
DtoMMt  vigour  and  mtrapidiiy.'*  Don  Qoiioii^ 
poit  iif  book  9f€*  1. 
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Kichanrs  mind  was  framec]  in  ihe  finenx '  page  of  our  Instory  is  marked  wilh  ihc 
spiril  iii  cliivalric  iibcruiiiy.  His  lar-  i  peculiar  tiit^grace  ttiat  Eiigli!«h  kiiigbts 
gesses,  boih  to  hU  own  eoldierf  and  atsiaied  the  French  in  their  iohuman  ^ 


those  of  his  ally,  Philip  Augustus,  while 
ill  Sicily  daring  their  voyage  to  Falettioe, 
were  ko  niagnlHcent,  Chat  it  was  acknow- 


war  on  the  Albigenses. 

There  was  inucli  of  the  ehivalric  cba* 
racier  in  Edward  I,    He  was  a  diligent 


K'(jir(»fl  he  had  given  more  treasure  in   reader  of  the  ancient  romances ;  and,  a« 
a  moiuh  ih  111  his  predecessors  ill  a  ) ear.*  I  soon  as  he  was  invested  wilh  knighl- 
Like  t!ie  kaigiiis  of  romarjre,  he  re-  '  hood,  lie  weiii  lo  loreifju  courts,  in  order 
veiled  in  gorgeuutiue&8  and  splendour, .  that  he  uiighl  dij«(>hv  his  })rowebS.* 


and  his  court  resounded  with  the  tnin* 
strers  lay.  One  of  the  Proven9al  poets 
followed  him  into  Palestine ;  nor  did  he 
entirely  want  the  minds  of  others  to 
soften  into  grace  his  martial  spirit;  for 
often  his  own  I'aney  playeil  with  poeti- 
cal images.  In  the  history  of  cluvalric 
aiuusemenU,  Richard  i^  an  important 
character*  All  his  predecessors  in  sove- 
reignty had  forbidden  jousts  and  lourna* 
ments  ;  and  their  absurd  regulations  had 
only  been  violated  in  the  time  of  Ste- 
phen. When  Uichard  was  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  observed  the  inferioriiv  r»(  the 
English  chivalry  to  that  of  the  reuch  : 
his  own  knights  were  rude  soldiers, 
with  none  of  the  dexterity  and  skill  of 
their  crusading  brethren,  which  could 


For  the  sake  of  acquinog  military  fame, 
he  exposed  his  person  in  the  Holy  lisnAt 

and,  during  his  journey  homeward, 
though  ill  and  forespent  with  travel,  he 
displayed  remarkable  herni«<m  at  a  tour- 
nafneni  m  S;ivoy,t  'J'he  eliallencier  was 
tlie  Count  of  (^'lialon.s;  but  if  pontifical 
authority  could  have  destroyed  chivalry, 
the  knighu  never  would  have  meL 
The  pope  feared  that  some  hostility  was 
menaced,  and  earnestly  dissuaded  Ed* 
ward  from  the  tournament.  He  warned 
l.im  of  his  dancer;  he  exhorted  him,  as 
a  sou  of  the  church,  to  decline  these  en- 
cuiinier;j,  which  the  church  had  forbid- 
den ;  and  he  added,  that  as  Edward  now 
W4S  king,  he  might  decline  the  chal* 
lenga,  as  kings  were  not  wont  to  risk 


only  be  acquired  in  tonrn-aments,  the  i  their  persons  in  these  perilous  shocks* 

schools  of  war.    Richard  l)rolve  through  But  niost  of  these  reasons  were  so  many 

the  jealous}'' of  adopiiOiJ  foreign  ciisionis.  siiniulanls  of  his  conra^e  :    the  more 

and,  like  a  politic  tnoii  tr<-(i,  he  allowed  danirer,  the  greater  sliare  of  honour,  and 

and  encouraged  ins  soiiiicrs  lo  practice  it  wds  beneath  lite  gallantry  of  ins  hear- 
martial  exercises,  f 

These  circumstances,  and  the  varions 
other  events  of  his  ehivalric  life,  which  i 


ing  to  have  thrown  his  rank  as  a  shield 
before  his  knighthood.    Followed  by  a 

thousand  men  at  arms,  and  archers  on 


have  described  at  length  in  another  woik, ;  horse'^  ick  and  on  foot,  Edward  pressed 
complete  the  authentic  character  of  our  i  his  bounding  steed  upim  the  chosen 
lion-liearted  kin«r.  for  I  dare  not  invest  j  plain,  and  the  Count  of  Chalons  met 
liie  severe  i^ini ((licily  of  hij^lory  with  !  hiui  w  iiii  equal  spirit,  and  nearly  twice 


those  golden  iiciions  which  romance 
b»s  delighted  to  throw  over  the  story  of 
bis  Eastern  achievements. 

There  was  nothing  ehivalric  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  his  brotber  and 
successor  Kin?  John,  or  he  would  not 
have  sulVcred  ilie  foreign  po?^se«<sions  ol 
Englantl's  crown  to  he  wrested  from  it 


the  number  of  companions.  'I'he  Eng- 
lish king  soon  found  that  no  lofty  eour* 
tesy,  no  love  of  ehivalric  exercises,  had 

indueneed  the  French  lord.  The  grace- 
ful tournament  soon  became  a  deadly 
fray.  The  cause  of  honour  trtumplieil, 
and  the  kniij[liis  of  C'lmlotis  were  eiiher 
slain  or  driven  from  the  field.  After 


In  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  the  flame  of  j  many  cavaliers  on  each  side  had  been 
chivalry  was  kept  alive  by  some  Eng-  disabled,  the  lords  of  either  hostencoon- 
lish  knights,  who  assisted  the  Emperor  tered.    Their  lances  met  and  shivered  ; 


in  his  Milanese  wars,  and  whose  pro 
wess  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
day.  The  crusiides  to  the  Holy  Land 
were  not  altogether  forgotten  ;  but  the 

•  Hoveilen,  p.  nS7. 

f  WiUiam  ui  I\cw  badge,  lib.  v.,  c.  4. 


and  if  Chalons  had  been  a  courteous 

kniglit,  he  would  have  passed  to  tbe 

other  end  of  ihe  plain,  nsv!  seized  a  new 
lance  to  continue    his  emprise;  but, 

•  M,  of  Wr-^lminsffT.  p.  300. 
'I'  V\  aliiiijghum,  Id. 
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naddened  at  hU  wetpoii  fatlingi  he 

threw  himself  upon  Edward,  endeavour- 
ing to  crush  him  by  his  prodigious 
weight.  At  that  moment  Edward's 
horse  slaried  iorwardSf  and  the  Count 
was  thrown  on  the  ground.  His  com- 
ptnions  raised  him;  bat  he  was  so 
nmeh  bruised  by  the  fail  that  he  cried 
for  mercy.  His  conduct  had  put  him 
without  the  pale  of  chivalrv,  nnd  Ed- 
ward, thprcfnre,  treated  hini  like  a  base- 
born  churl.  He  beat  hun  with  the  flat 
part  of  his  sword  ;  and,  reiui^iug  to  luke 
him  ai  bin  prisoner,  he  compeUed  him 
to  eorreDdec  hinaelf  Co  e  man  of  mean 
condition.* 

Edward's  love  of  chivalric  exercises 
was  imitated  by  his  nobility.  'I'ofirna- 
meiils  and  jousts  were  lield  in  v  nrious 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  Kenilworiii  is 
particularly  marked  as  famous  for  its 
Bonnd  Table,  to  wfaioh  knighta  from 
every  nation  floeked.f  In  his  Scotch 
wars,  therefore,  his  armies  were  not  de- 
ficient in  chivalric  bravery.  At  the 
h:itile  of  Falkirk,  the  strength  of  the 
fcJcots  was  foot,  as  that  of  the  English 
was  horse;  and  the  repeated  charges  of 
Edward's  chivalry  decided  the  fate  of 
that  memorable  day.  In  his  Welsh 
wars  he  had  sullied  his  reputation  for 
knightly  generosity  by  making  a  public 
exhibiiion  of  the  head  of  his  worsted 
foe,  IJcwelyn  np  Gryffyth,  the  last 
govereign  of  Wales  ;J  and  his  well- 
known  conduct  to  Wallace  betrayed 
auch  an  absence  of  all  nobleness  of 
mind,  that  he  forfeited  his  claims  to 
knightly  consideration.  The  beaotiftd 
parts,  the  embellishments  of  chivalry, 
were  subservient  to  his  ambition.  Be- 
fore his  sccnntl  war  in  Scotland  he 
vowed,  in  Westminster  abbey,  by  God, 
and  also  by  two  swans  which  were  in- 
troduced into  the  assembly  with  great 
ponrip jaiid_  splendourt  that  he  would 
~VMatt  of  WmUb.,  p.  40S.  Hemiaglbvd, 
p.  592. 

t  WaUingham,  p.  8.  Lelanti's  CoUectaoM, 
p.  177. 

i  He  9cnt  the  head  up  Co  London,  adorned 
in  dorision  with  n  silver  crown,  that  it  mie:ht  W 
exhibited  to  the  populace  in  Cheapside,  aftd 
fixed  upon  the  Towsr.  Knyghton,  p.  S4ft5. 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  (History  of  England,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  44)  inf1trion«lv  contrast!  the  conduct  of 
£dward  with  the  reprimand  of  Wiliiam  the  Cod- 
queror,  to  dis  knight  whp  bad  wonndsd  tbo 
deadMycfHsMld. 


punish  the  Scottish  nation  for  their 
breach  of  faith,  and  for  the  death  of 
Comyn.  Nor  did  nnv  of  the  conrte«fes 
of  chivalry  grace  Edward  :  the  queen 
of  Bruce  and  her  ladies  fell  into  his 
power,  and  in  defiance  of  all  chivalric 
gallantry*  he  treated  them  as  prisoners. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  fero- 
cious in  his  treatment  of  the  Countess 
of  Biichan,  who  was  also  his  captive. 
Her  offence  was,  thai  she  brirl  crowned 
Bruce.  Edward  exclajtned,  wait  the 
deliberation  of  malignity,  As  she  has 
not  used  the  sword,  she  shall  not  perish 
by  the  sword ;  but  for  her  lawless  con- 
spiracy* she  shall  be  shot  up  in  a  stone 
and  iron  chamber,  circular  as  the  crown 
she  ffjtvc  ;  and  nt  l^crwir'k  ^hp  shall  he 
suspended  in  the  open  air,  a  ?|»rci;u  Ic  to 
travellers,  and  for  her  cveria»iiiig  in- 
famy."* And  the  English  Tamerlane 
did  not  re1ent.t 

The  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I« 
is  remarkable  for  a  very  splendid  scene 
illustrative  of  the  ancient  mode  of  ere* 
ating  kniirhts,  and  of  the  chivalric  man- 
ners ol  our  forefiUhcrs.  Before  his  last 
and  fatal  journey  to  Scotland,  Edward 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  through- 
oot  England,  that  all  persons  who  were 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  by 
custom  of  hereditary  succession,  or  who 
had  estates  sufficient  to  support  the  dig- 
nity, should,  at  the  neit  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, repair  to  Westminster,  and  that  to 
every  one  would  be  delivered  out  of  iho 
King's  wardrobe,  at  the  King's  expense, 
the  festive  and  inanguratory  dress  of  a 
Icnight. 

Accordingly^  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  there  was  a  fair  nnd  gallant 

*  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  460. 

f  The  chamberlain  of  Scotland  was  directed 
I  v  I'  Uvard  I.,  A.D.  1306,  to  fit  up  one  of  the 
lurreU  of  the  castle  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and  therein  to  botid  a  strong  cage,  of  lattieo- 
work,  constructed  with  stout  posts  and  bars,  and 
well  strengthened  with  iron.  The  Countess 
was  prohibited  from  speaking  with  any  person, 
Scotch  or  English,  except  the  keepsr  of  the 
castle,  and  a  woman  or  two  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
v,'irk.  T|>pnintod  by  him  to  deliver  her  food.  The 
Bitter  of  Kobert  Brace  was  a  prisoner  at  the 
sane  timo,  and  tnatod  in  tlw  same  manner. 
Lord  Hailes's  observation  on  this  passage  is 
amusing:.  "To  those  who  have  no  notion  of 
any  cage  but  one  for  a  parrot  or  a  squijrel, 
hung  oat  St  a  window,  I  deqwir  of  teadoring 
tbw  nandals  intsUifiUt.** 
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phnw'of  three  liutnlrpd  vorinci  (Tfntlemen, 
sons  of  earls,  barons,  and  kiiiiitilrs,  and 
among  ihose  aii|>iranis  to  chivalry  were 


quaffini;  mii'^rn(l(-l  in  liononr  of  chivalry 
and  liie  ladies,  Uie  mnisirels  in  their 
songs  reminded  ihem  of  their  duty  to 


distributed  in  ample  measure,  according  pledge  thein«eWe§  before  the  swans  to 
to  their  diflerent  ranks,  purple,  fine  {  perform  some  rare  feals  of  arms.  The 
linen,  furs,  and  mantles  embroidered  with  Prince  vowed  that  he  would  nerer  rest 
gold.  The  royal  palace,  though  magni-  two  nights  in  one  [>lace  until  he  had 
fircntly  ?parion.«.  CDiiid  not  accommx!  ite  pfrformed  hin  Other's  high  behests;  and 
all  ihesje  youn«f  esquires  with  their  reii-    ihe  oilier  kniijlit**  rnmle  various  vows  for 


nue  of  yeomen  and  pnges.  Many  of 
UiLin  repaired  la  the  New  Temple, 
where,  cutting  down  the  trees  and  level* 
ling  the  walls  of  the  garden,  they  set  up 
their  tents  and  pavilions  in  brave  emola- 


ihe  pronuiUuii  of  ihe  same  object,* 

'j'he  defeat  of  the  English  chivalry  at 
the  battle  of  Bannookburn,  (24th  Jaoe> 
1315,)  was  the  most  remarkable  eireom- 
«ianee  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  Oa 


lion  of  aeiu  d  wnr.    They  performed  |  the  preceding  day,  Donsjl  "^t  and  Sir 
their  vigils  in  ilm  Temple  cliurch,  while 
the  Prince  ol  W  ale?,  hy  command  of  ihe 
King  hh  fHlher,  passed  liie  night  in 
prayer  in  Wesliuinsler  Abbey. 

On  the  foltowing  day,  the  King  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  military  helt,  and 
assignetl  to  him  the  duchy  of  Aquttaine. 
'J'he  Prince,  beinj;  knighted,  went  to  ihe 
Al)hey  lhat  fie  mi<{hl  confer  the  like 
military  honour  on  lii.s  cotiipanions.  So 
close  was  ihe  press  of  spectators  round 
the  high  alur,  that  two  knights  were 
stifled,  and  several  fainted,  though  eaeh 
was  supported  by  three  knights  of  expe- 
rienced pniwess.  The  Prince,  arcom- 
pnnied  by  his  father  and  the  chief  no- 
bility, al  lentrth  reached  the  nltar.  and 
his  guard.4  made  a  pa-'sawe  f<ir  his  friends 
to  receive  kni«;hi>t(Hid  at  hin  hand".  After 
he  hid  duhhed  and  embraced  them  all, 
bis  atteudants  introduced  two  swans 
covered  with  golden  nets,  whicih  were 
adorned  and  embossed  with  studs  of 
gold.  This  was  ilip  most  jnvntis  pnrt  of 
the  cert'tnoiiv  in  the  (-yea  of  the  pcopU*, 
and  iheir  rudf  ami  joyous  shouU  <irovvned 
the  clangor  of  the  trumpets.  The  King, 
as  before  stated,  voweil  by  heaven  and 
the  swans  thai  he  would  go  to  Scotland, 
and  even  if  he  should  die  in  the  enter- 
prise, he  would  avenge  the  death  of 
Comyn  ami  ilic  vioIaliMl  faiih  of  the 
Scots,  lie  then  adjured  the  [*ritice  and 
the  noble**,  and  his  htiul  of  kmnhis  by 
their  fealty  and  chivalry,  that  if  hes^hould 
die  in  his  journey  to  Scotland,  they 
would  carry  hiii  body  forwards,  ami 
never  bury  it  till  his  son  had  established 
his  dominion.  Every  heart  assented  to 
this  hiii'i  resolve,  and  the  ceremony 
closed.  Toe  knit^hts  w  ere  feasted  th;u  d  ly 
at  the  royal  palace ;  and  while  they  were 


Robert  Keith,  marshal  o(  Se(»ilnnd,  were 
tie-ipaiehed  bv  Roberl  Bruce  from  the 
ina)n  body  ol  hi.-,  army  to  desery  whe- 
ther the  enemy  wa^  approaclimg. 

**  An  J  soon  the  great  host  have  they  eeei). 
Where  shields  ahining  were  to  sheen. 
And  basinets  burnished  bright, 
That  {»ave  a^iitnst  the  nun  great  light, 
They  »aw  so  leief  brawdyne^  baanen^, 
Standards,  and  pennons,  and  speacs^ 
A  lid  so  fele{  knights  upon  steeds. 
All  flnminc:  in  thrir  wtM-dfi. 
And  9o  teiei  batailln/j  aod  »o  bniad. 
And  too  so  great  room  as  they  rode 
That  the  maist  ho«t,  ami  the  atoiitest 
Of  Chrislt'iiiJinn,  nnil  ihc  prratcsl 
Shuukl  be  aba^au,^  lor  lu  Kee 
Their  foes  into  such  quantity.*' 

The  Bruce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  111. 

The  English  vanguard,  commanded 
by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Here* 
furd,  soon  came  in  general  sight.  The 
appe:uanpe  ofl'il  ward's  army  is  described 
by  Uarbour  m  a  ncii  chivaliic  style. 

"The  Bun  was  bright,  and  sliini'tl  rloar. 
And  armour  18  lhat  burniaheii  were» 
8o  blutnyi.**  with  the  sun*s  beam, 
'J'hat  all  the  land  wore  in  a  leine'j^ 
Banner*?  ri;;bl  fairk  fl Jwiniin«l,^^ 
And  uea«ela  to  the  wind  wawand.^§ 
Barbour,  xi.  188—198. 

Bruee  was  riding  on  a  palfrey  and 

marshallin^T  his  mt'o.  wIh'h  Sir  Henry 
de  Bohun  started  from  tiie  ojipoMie  host, 
and  careered  his  horse  Mgainsi  him.  Sir 
Henry  was  a  fierce  raiher  than  a  gallant 

"  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  457,  &.c.  Treret, 
p.  843. 

f  'I'hts  waH  the  good  Loid  JaoMs  of  Doiigls% 
of  whom  see  p.  7^,  ante. 

t  Many.  4  IKsplayed. 

I  BaitaUona.  Y  Alarmed. 

♦•  Gleanned.  f  f  Flame  of  dm. 

^4  Jflowiog.  ^1  Waving. 
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knight,  or  he  would  not  have  prej=?p*l  h\s 
U'ar-fiieed  upon  a  foe  who  was  ridirii^  on 
a  palfrey. •  Bui  lua  want  of  chivalnc 
gallantry  was  jusily  punished. 

"  And  whrn  GloRjrtcr  and  FfcrtfurJ  were, 
With  ihetr  bailie  approaching  near, 
Before  them  all  there  come  riding. 
With  lie  I  in  on  head  and  spear  Id  hand* 
Sir  Hfiirv  Uouno,  thcworthv, 
That  was  a  wi^ht  kuight,  and  a  hardy, 
Aod  to  lb*  E«rl  of  Hertfnnl  coimii  ; 
Amwd  in  arnia  good  and  fine ; 
Come  on  n  pterd.  a  Itow-shot  nero, 
Before  all  other  that  there  were. 
And  knew  the  King,  for  that  he  law 
Him  so  range  bis  men  in  row  : 
And  by  the  crown,  that  wm  aet 
Alao  upon  his  baciaet, 
And  towarda  him  be  went  on  baaloi 
And  llii'  Ktnc;  so  apcrtly 
Saw  hun  comr,  forth  all  his  ferr«| 
In  b^'^  to  him  lite  horii«  he  steers. 
And  when  Hir  Henry  eaw  the  King 
Come  on  rintuiin;:^  abHyaing,§ 
To  him  he  rode  lu  full  great  hv|7 
He  thought  that  he  should  weti  lightly 
Win  him  and  have  him  at  hie  will, 
Pinrc  he  him  liurscJ  siiw  «o  ill. 
Sprenll  they  came  unto  a  ling,*^ 
8ir  Henry  adafed  the  noble  king. 
And  be,  that  In  hiaatirrii)is  stood, 

With  the  iixr,  that  was  liaid  iiild  KOod, 

Willi  so  groat  mayn||  reached  him  a  dint, 
That  neither  hat  nor  helm  might  slynt, 
The  bewy  du^che^^  thiit  he  him  gave. 

That  nenr  the  ht  ad  to  f[ie  h:irne»«s  chive. 
The  hand-uxe  tfhatt  lru«>chyt^|  in  tuw; 
And  he  down  to  the  yird  gan  go 
All  flatly ngti  1 1  tor  him  Tailed  inight» 
Tbiewaa  Ibc  first  stroke  of  the  light." 

U.irlM»ur.  Vol.  ii..  p.  1  22. 


*  btr  Waiter  bcuii  has  mode  King  Ldward  the 
autbttf  of  ihia  unknigbtly  conduct. 

•  Knuws't  thi>u,'  he  said,  •  De  Argentine, 
Yon  knight  who  marithaf**  thus  their  linel**"- 

*  The  token  on  his  helmet  tell 

The  Drooe  my  liege :  I  know  him  well.*^ 
'  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
The  presence  wiicre  our  banners  wave  V — 

♦  So  please  my  liege,'  said  Argentine, 

•  Were  be  but  bora'd  on  iteed  like  mine. 
To  uive  hini  fair  and  knightly  chance, 

1  would  adventure  forth  my  lauce/*— 
'  la  baittlc'>iiuy ibu  i\ing  leplied, 

*  Kite  tourney  fulea  are  aet  aaide, 

—  Still  muMt  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  ! 
fc>et  on — sweep  him  from  our  path.' 
And  as  King  t^iward's  signal,  soon 
Dash*d  from  the  riinka  Sir  Henry  Boone.' 
'I'ho  Lord  of  the  Itkt,  canto  vt.,  at*  14. 
j-  Companion*!.  ^  Haste. 

4  Witlioui  stuiukiag.  |  Haste. 

5  Spurred.  Line. 

•ft  Moan.  n  Heavy  cbwh. 

%i  Brokea.  ||  flat. 


Tfic  fine  jrencrotisness  of  ebifalry 
was  very  nobly  displayef!  in  another 
rircuinslanre  whicli  preceded  ilie  great 
balile.    It  was  a  mam  object  witfi  the 
English  to  throw  ailccotirs  into  llie  cah- 
tte  of  Sliriing ;  anil  Edward,  ihcreforo* 
commanded  Sir  Robert  CliflTord  and 
eight  hundred  horsemen  to  make  a  eirr 
cull  by  ilie  low  grotititls  to  ibe  east,  and 
aj)proai'b  the  casiie.    Bruce,  in  tititicipa- 
lion  ol  the  Englishman's  purpose,  had 
charged  Randolph,  who  comniaiided  his 
left  wing,  to  prevent  Stirling  from  being 
relieved  $  end  when  be  saw  the  English 
troops  holding  on  their  gallant  course 
unchecked,  he  cried,  *»  A  rose  has  fallen 
IVom  thy  chaplef.  Randolph, and  bil- 
leriy  reproached  hi  in  for  hi-'   u-nfii  of 
vigilance.    Nothing  bul  ihe  uinuist  dcs- 
peraieaess  of  valour  could  elFace  tiiis 
shame ;  and  gathering  round  him  a  few 
hund^d  bold  spirits,  the  Scottish  gene- 
ral udvaneed  against  the  English.  Clif* 
ford,  in  his  pride  of  chivalry,  thought 
that  he  could  soon  disper?«e  a  baiul  of 
lighily-armed   troops   of  (oot-iioidicrs, 
who  were  now  being  marshalled  inlo  a 
circle  with  their  speurs  resting  oa  the 
ground,  the  points  protruded  on  every 
side.   The  English  charged,  nut  the  re- 
sistance was  more  gallant  than  what  they 
had  foreseen.    Still,  however,  the  Scots 
seemed   gradually  sinking   under  the 
force  of  number?*;   and  Donirlns,  who 
uaw  the  peril,  requesled  ihe  King's  per- 
mission to  go  and  join  him.    »'  Yt»u 
shall  not  move  from  your  ground,*'  cried 
the   King:    "let  Randolph  extricate 
himself  as  he  be^l  inay.    I  will  not 
alter  my  order  of  battle,  and  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  position."    Rot  Douglas 
reiieraled  his  requejtt.  and  wrung  leave 
from  the  King,    lie  (lew  to  ihe  assist- 
ance of  his  friend.    But  before  he 
reached  biro  he  saw  that  the  English 
were  falling  into  disorder,  and  that  the 
perj^everance  of  Randolph  had  prevailed 
over  their  impetuous  rnnrn?e.  Hall,** 
ciied  Douglas,  like  a  ijcuerous  knight  ; 
'•these  brave  men   have  reptilsed  ihe 
enemy  ;  let  us  not  diimuish  ilieir  glory 
by  sharing  it." 

♦  *'  For  the  king  had  aaid  faim  rudely, 

That  ti  Tof^t}  otf  his  cbaplet 
lias  fallen  ;  for  quhar*  he  was  set 
Tu  kep  the  way  these  men  were  past,** 
Batbonr,Tol.  ii.,  p.  645.-648. 
•VTbore. 
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Of  ihe  battle  of  Bannockburn  itself, 
little  need  be  said  by  me,  because  there 
was  not  much  chivalric  character  about 
it.    Some  historians  describe  the  defeat 
of  the  English  M  hftfiDf  been  princi- 
pally occasioned  by  the  Seottiih  eeTehry 
throwing  ihe  rear  of  their  arehert  into 
confusion.    Others  affirm  that  Bruce, 
seeing  the  inadcqinry  of  his  own  caval- 
ry to  cope  willi  lliat  of  the  Englisli, 
formed  the  battles  or  divisions  of  his 
army  entirely  of  foot-soldiers,  and  dug 
trenches  before  hie  line,  slightly  cotci^ 
inf  them  with  tarf  and  haidles.  The 
gSiaat knights  of  England,  with  the  ann 
streaming  on  their  burnished  helms  and 
gilt  shields,  advanced   to   charj^ft  the 
bristled  front  of  the  Scots  ;  but  the  turf 
Kunk   beneath   the  pressure  of  their 
hor^eti'  feet,  and  men  and  their  Steeds 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemy.  One 
or  other  of  these  circnmsunces  turned 
the  event  of  the  battle,  and  the  Scotch 
reserve  being  judiciously  hmnufu  up, 
comp]ff"d  tlie  victory,    lu  every  way 
the  generalship  ol  Bruce  was  admirable  : 
but  the  fate  of  the  battle  reflcQts  nothing 
upon  the  personal  character  of  the  En* 
glish  chivalry ;  for  they  were  not  worsted 
in  an  encounter  of  I  uice  to  lancCt  and 
horse  to  horse.    The  bravery  of  one 
English  knight  must  not  pass  unrerord- 
ed.    Sir  Giles  D*Argentyii,  upon  seemg 
some  of  his  fricndM  around  hini  pause  in 
alarm,  cried  that  he  was  not  used  to  tly, 
and  spurring  his  war-steed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  press,  gallantly  perished. 
Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  of 
ooarage;  and  even  Edward  seemed  Tor 
a  moment  to  be  inspired  with  the  fire  of 
the  IMaulagencls.     He  dashed  into  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  was  by  force  drawn 
away  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when 
courage  was  evidently  nnavailing.* 

Though  the  ehivairic  character  was 
only  for  oue  momentof  his  life  sustained 
by  Edward  11.,  yet  it  was  too  deeply 
fixed  in  the  national  mind  to  die  on  ac- 
count of  its  !ieglect  by  any  particular 
monarch.  There  is  a  singular  circuni- 
auncc  on  record  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  this  feeling.  During  his  war 
with  the  barons,  which  his  system  of 
unprincipled  favouritism  bad  provoked, 


one  of  the  lords  refused  the  Queen  the 
hospitality  of  his  castle.  This  act  ol 
individual  insult  had  general  coose- 
quenctis.  Disgusted  with  a  cause  which 
was  blended  with  so  much  uncoortesyt 
barons  and  knighta  immediately  flocked 
round  the  standard  of  the  King;  his 
arms  completely  triumphed,  and  the 
Spencers  were  recalled.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

8TATB  or  CBiTAunr  IN  SHOLANP  mmixa 
TBB  uiex  09  miywAiD  TEB  ram, 

Toumaments. — The  Hound  Tabic. — Order  of 
the  Gsner^Courtefly  of  Edward^Pnva^ 

lence  of  Chivalric  Ta.sle  among  all  CbsscK. — 
English  Archers. — The  Black  Prince. — Story 
ef  the  King's  Chivalry. — EngUnd  regarded 
as  Ihe  Seat  of  Honour.^^liwlance  of  thia^ 
Clnv  ilric  Heroes  tij  this  Reign. — The  Gestei 
and  Prawesaca  of  Sir  Walter  Manny. — Chi- 
valric Vow  of  Sir  Walter. — He  fights  for  the 
Love  of  his  Lady.^His  Kescuc  of  two  Bro- 
ther Knights. — Ingtancc  of  his  joyou<:  adrpn- 
torousneas. — His  Gaiianiry  before  A ubcroche. 
— Hi*  mial  piety. — Story  «f  ehivairic  Man- 
ners.— TheOontle  dbpoeition  of  Manny .— 
His  Importance     E^wnrd's  Court- — His  re- 
markable Sagacity. — His    Liberality. —  Hu 
Death  in  1372.— Buried  Is  the  Charter. 
Hottio.-*IleraisiD  of  Sir  James  Audlcy. — 
Hi"  rienerosily. — Memoir  of  Sir  John  Chan- 
dus. —  His  Gallantry  to  Ladies. — Amusing  lu- 
etance>of  Ihe  Pride  of  Knighthood. — Tho  inu 
portance  of  his  Counsel  at  Poicticrs. — Hii 
Exploits  in  Brittany. — And   in  8j.ain. — I* 
made  a  Knight  Banneret. — i^uiu  lUe  liUck 
Prtooe.— Bel  nturiM.— The  remorkable  Oe> 
nerousness  of  his  Conduct  to   Lord  Pein* 
broke. — Tho  !;isl  (;i''c\]m<t,AUce  of  hi*  Life.— 
Ocnerai  Gnet  at  hm  Ltcnus. 


Tbb  ann  of  Engliah  chivalry  reached 
ita  meridian  in  the  leign  of  Edward  IIU, 

for  the  King  and  the  nobles  all  were 
knighil  V,  nnd  the  image  of  iheir  cii.iracter 
was  rt'llf  (  lt  d  HI  liie  minds  o'  lhu  pfople.f 

^Trokclowe  in  Hearne,  p.  62.     Moor  ifi 
Camden,  Angl.  Nona,  p*  995. 

t  Warton  (History  of  Baglieh  Pootij,  vol.  K 
y.  118,  note,  8vo.)  iKrtices  a  passage  in  Vitn 
i'lowman,  which  shows  how  the  reigning  pa^ 
tioa  for  chiTolry  infected  the  ideee  and  ot 
sions  of  the  writers  of  this  period.  The  pott 
is  describing  the  crucifixion,  nnd  fspoaking  of 
the  person  who  pierc^  our  baviour's  side  witL 
•  Man.  Malms.,  p.  U9,  &c.  Moor,  p.  6M.  aspear.  Th»  penon  our oathor  cdb o 
Fovdan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  20.      Scala  CbroaicSy  j  and  says,  that  be  came  forth  with  hit  tpear 


p»  M7.  Dalcyraple,  vol.  iL»  p.  46,  dce» 


hand  and  Jutted  with  Jttut*  Aftmraid^to 
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TfNmaments  and  joutta,  for  the  amtie- 

tnent  and  in  honour  of  ihe  ladies,  were 
the  univpr«nl  ra«hioti  of  the  lime.  In 
htlie  more  than  one  year,  chivalric 
■olemnitiefl  wer^  held  wiUi  unparalleled 
magnifieenee  at  Litchfield,  Bury,  Guild- 
ford, Eltham,  Canterbary,  and  twice  at 
Windsor.*  The  gey  character  of  Ed- 
ward and  his  conrt  wnn  pleaatDgly  dis- 
plnycd  in  the  spring  of  the  yenr  1359, 
ihree  years  after  the  battle  of  I^oiciicrs. 
A  solemn  tournament  of  three  days'  dura- 
tion was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  the 
lord  mayor,  theriffa,  and  aldermen,  pro- 
poied  to  keep  the  field  against  all  comers. 
The  time  arrived,  the  martial  games 
were  held,  and  all  the  hononr  of  arms 
appeared  to  be  of  ri^ht  dtn-  to  thf*  ofTircrr^ 
of  the  citv.  The  victors  then  threw 
aside  their  sinelds  and  stin-oals  impressed 
witli  the  city's  bearings,  removed  their 
bevers,  and  King  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  the  princea  Lionel,  John,  and 
Edmund,  and  nineteen  noble  barons, 
were  recognised. t 

The  round  table  at  Kenilworth  already 
mentioned  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  love  of  romantic  grandeur  and  gal- 
lantry among  the  people  of  England. 
Moriimer  kept  a  round  table  of  knights 
in  Wales  professedly  in  imitation  of 
Arthur.l  And  afterwards  Edward  III. 
f nflfivourcd  to  realise  ifie  golden  ima- 
ginations of  fable  which  had  assigned 
one  hundred  and  fifty  knights  as  the 
complement  of  Arlliur's  chivalry.§  We 
are  aaanred  that  the  round  table  which 
Edward  eatabliahed  at  lyindaor  in  1344 
deaeribed  a  circumference  of  aix  hundred 
feet:  but  it  ia  more  iniereattng  to  know 

doing  80  bttse  an  act  aa  (hat  of  wounding  a 
dead  body,  he      pronoanced  a  diii<;race  to 
kni^hthoiHl,  and  our  champion  devaler  chycae 
knight  is  orilered  to  yield  himseir  recreant 
f"l   HH,  1).    8o,  too,  in  the  Mortc  (rArthur, 
Juiieph  of  Arimalbca  is  called  the  gentle  knight 
that  took  down  Jesus  from  the  cross. 
•  Warton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  86. 
f  Barnca'B  Edward  III.,  p.  584. 
i  Leland,  Collect.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  476. 
^  Arthur  went  to  his  mete  with  manj  ether 
kinsra.    And  there  were  all  tbe  koigbts  of  the 


that  the  nobility  and  knighthood  of 

Frnnce,  Gernoany,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  flocked  to  England  on  the 
invitation  of  the  King,  and  that  the  chi- 
valric bauds  at  Windsor  were  graced  by 
the  preeence  of  Queen  Philippa  and 
three  hundred  English  ladiea,  who,  in 
honour  of  the  friend^  union  of  knights, 
were  all  arrayed  in  aptendid  dresses  of  one 
form  nnd  fashion,  and  looked  like  the 
sisters  of  a  military  order.  Policy  was 
mixed  with  cliivalric  pride  in  Edward's 
plan  ;  for  lie  wished  to  retain  in  his  ser- 
vice some  of  the  foreign  knights  who 
repaired  to  the  tournament  at  Windsor. 
But  hia  intention  to  strengthen  his  chi* 
valry  waa  defeated  by  his  rival  Philip  of 
Valois,  who  established  nl-^o  a  round 
tnhle,  to  which  llie' cavaliers  of  the  Con' 
Liaent  could  more  cas^dy  repair  than  to 
that  of  Edward.*  The  knights  of  France 
were  ezpreaaly  forbidden  by  their  king 
to  attend  tbe  festivitiea  of  the  round  table 
at  Windsor.  The  English  monarch 
found,  too,  that  lie  could  not  secure  the 
attachment  of  str.TnL'f^r  kni£;hts.  That 
great  chivalric  principle,  the  coinpaiiion- 
ship  in  weal  or  wo  of  men  fornung  c»ne 
aoeiety«  waa  never  regarded  by  them. 
Ed  ward*a  table  at  Windsor  was  surround- 
ed by  gay  cavaliers,  who  talked  and 
sang  of  war  and  iovOt  and  then  merrily 
retnrned  to  their  own  country  full  of 
courtesy  to  their  royal  ho't  for  'j-dlnnt 
bearini;,  l)nl  not  disposed  to  renounce 
the  chivalric  associations  of  their  naiive 
land.  Edward  then  changed  his  design, 
and  wished  to  establish  an  order  of  merit« 
that  so  true  nobility,  after  long  and 
hazardous  adventures,  should  not  envi> 
oiisly  he  <lep rived  of  thii  honour,  which 
it  hath  really  dcst  (  1,  niid  thai  active 
and  hardy  youlli  might  not  want  a  spur 
in  the  profession  of  virtue,  which  U  to 
be  esteemed  glorious  and  eternal.*'!  He 
accordingly  assembled  the  nobility  and 
knighthood  of  his  realm,  and  showed 
them  his  intention  of  forming  an  especial 
l>rotherhr>od  n{  knights,  lo  be  called 
Kni<jhis  of  the  blue  Garter,  and  of  or- 
daining that    a    fea^l  siiould   he  kept 


Round  Table  except  those  that  were  prisoners, 

or  slain  at  a  recountcr.  thcnne  at  the  high  feast  I  yearly       Windsor,  on  Saint  George's 


efennore  they  ohoolil  be  folAlled  the  hole  nom- 

bre  of  nn  hundred  and  6f>y,  for  then  waa  the 
Kotind  'J'able  fully  accomplisheil.  Mnrte  d'Ar- 
thur.  The  laie  of  Sir  Gauth  of  Orkcncj.c  1. 
And  see  InJet  to  this  work,  ArUels  Ronod 
TsUsw" 

U 


day.   The  barons  and  cavaliers  df  Eng- 


*  Walsinirham.Ruh  anno  1344.  Aslunoleon 
the  Order  of  the  Gartor,  cnp  v.,  «.  2, 

f  Preface  to  the  Black  iiook  of  tbe  Order  of 
the  Gaiter. 
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land  joyon55|y  agreed  to  his  pleasure  ;  i  On  the  collar  of  ihe  order  something^ 
for  ihey  were  animated  by  lliis  encou-  j  should  be  said.  Wnrton  appears  to 
rai^eineni  lo  miliiarv  feats,  and  they  saw  i  think  thai  the  carliesi  collar  worn  by  the 
thai  great  aiiiily  and  love  would  grow  |  knights  of  the  Gtirter  was  a  duplication 
and  increase  among  them.    Twenty-iive»  of  tbe  letter  St  ia  allusion  to  the  initial 


of  the  most  valiant  men  of  the  kingdom 
were  then  ehoaen.* 

The  moBi noble  Qider  of  Saint  George, 
named  the  Garter,  had,  therefore,  its 


letter  of  tbe  fair  lady'a  name  whOt  he 
suppoaet,  gave  rise  to  the  fraternity  of 
tlie  most  noUe  order  of  tbe  Garter. 

Bui  in  truth  no  evidence  exists  tba't  ori- 


ongin  iu  romance,  in  the  wish  to  rrstnre  j  ginally  the  niPinhcr-^  of  the  order  wore 
the  chivalric  dignity  and  splendour  of '  any  collar  at  ail  atj  kriighis  of  tin;  (Jaiitr, 
ancient  I3niam.    "1  lial  view  was  aliei-  iliougii  they  ceruiuly  wore  goideu  col- 


lars in  their  eharaeter  of  knighle  beehe- 
lors  and  knights  banneret 

The  favourite  badge  of  the  Laneaatrian 


wards  blended  with  objects  of  policy 
which  also  were  soon  abandoned,  and  a 
fraternity  of  companions  in  arms  was 

established  for  the  promotion  of  chivalric  i  family  was  the  letter  S,  sometimes  single, 
honour.  Bui  tliontrh  o-alhourv  did  not.  and  sometimes  double,  and  the  'joMen 
ns  is  commonly  ihouuhi,  acnmllv  fonnd  collar  of  o-ses  l>pcunH'  in  uiiie  the  gene- 
ihe  order,  vet  perhaps  it  cauticd  the  union  ral  collar  ol  Englisii  Ivuigiits,  and  ihe 
to  receive  the  la^t  clause  of  its  title,  silver  collar   of  esise:>  was  worn  by 


Froissart  describes  the  passion  of  Edward 
for  the  Copniesa  of  Salisbury,  but  is  alto- 
gether silent  on  the  story  of  her  garter, 

a  silence  decisive  of  the  incorrectness  of 
the  vulgar  tale  ;  for  Frois«;art  v  inti- 
mately ucquainlcd  with  the  court  of  the 
En«li'>h  ktng,  and  his  attention  was  al- 
ways  awake  to  circumstances  of  a  gallant 
and  romantic  nature*   It  was  quite  in 


squires.  Tbe  letter  8  was  the  initial 
letter  of  the  sentenpe,  Sovagne  votes 
de  moy.**   Thia  was  a  very  favonrite 

motio  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
afterwards  frequently  introduced  into 
collars  M'hich  weie  furuied  of  the  fleur- 
de-3ouvcnaace,  ilie  forget-me-not  of  mo- 
dern limes.  Whfciher  at  any  period  the 
golden  collar  of  esses  distinguished  the 


the  spirit  of  those  days  for  a  baud  to  be  |  knights  of  tbe  Garter  we  know  not. 

regarded  as  an  excellent  symbol  of  the  Tlie  collar  worn  in  the  present  days, 
friendly  mdon  which  ought  lo  exist  be-  composed  of  garters  with  liie  image  of 

fu(-<!iii!u'  kniijhtf  fompntiions  ;  and  if  love  :  Saint  George  tiepeiidcnt  thereon,  cannot 
had  iii»t  been  a  ehiel  feature  in  t  hivnlry,  be  traced  higher  lhan  the  reign  of  Heory 
the  order  nilL^ht  have  hicii  ordy  ralied  the    V  I 11. 

Order  of  the  LJand.  Uui  gallantry  came.  The  order  was  founded  in  honour  of 
in,  and  claimed  some  share  of  chivalric  I  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Saini  George  the 
honours.  Ages  of  fastidious  delicacy ,  Martyr,  and  Saim  Edward,  king  and  con- 
would  have  thought  of  a  zone  or  girdle,  i  fcssor.  'I'he  two  saints  were  regarded 
but  our  simple  minded  ancestors  regard- 1  as  the  particular  patron.^  of  the  knights 
ed  iIm-     i  tf^r     the  wished  for  sytnl  ol. :  companions.    The  person  that  our  an- 

']  uu   urll  Iviiown  mono  of  the  (J  iru-r  -   -  ,    - —   ,  —/^  " 

/  tj     '      '3      •        I  \  .      motlo  reporteU  shame  and  dotiaace  apon  JUA 

{limn  sou  qui  mul  i,  pense)  seemn  to  ^^^^^    J, ,  j^^^     ^j^^^^j.  .^^  j,,^^ 

apply,  as  Sir  W^liei  Scott  conjectures,  |  p^j^        l^^^j  undertaken  for  the  recowery  oi 
to  the  misrepresentations   which   thej  his  lawful  right  to  the  French  crown  (whose 
French  monarch  might  throw  out  re- 
specting the  order  of  the  Garler,  as  he  had 
already  done  concerning  the  festival  of 
the  round  table.t 


*  Walsingbam,  p.  Ifil.    f'roif^snrt,  c.  100. 
t  ^iipji!«  rnent  to  the  Enc^clopapilia  liritan- 
iiua,  vol.  ui..  part  1,  p.  139.    As  tbs  story  of| 


anus  he  hud  lately  assumed)  ;  and  (hat  the  mag- 
nmiiriity  of  tlu'sc' kiii^!;: -  v.h-itn  !it»  hntl  rh^'^en 
iijlo  tins  order  wua  &ucii  oh  would  enable  him  to 
maintain  that  quarrel  a9alni»t  oil  wbo  dont 
think  ill  of  it.  Aabmolo'a  Order  of  the  Garter, 
p.  IHl.  'I'licre  never  w.-m  a  knitjht  inort-  fand 
of  impresses,  uioiioes  itnd  devicea,  than  luug 
Edward  111.   He  not  only  staroped  ibom  upon 


La.!vSali.bnry'sga«criefabuloua,wei»ii«tre.l  ^^'^'V'^  ""V'*'*'  of  h.s  horse,  but  oa 

ton't.  some  other  conjectures  for  nn  e.plana -j      "Pi'""'; '-'^l'-  an!  vui^.  hold  furnuurc.  Ml 

rder,  and  the  i     "'^     »•»  Another 
vrta;—  ' 


tion  of  the  famous  mottn  of  the  rr 
one  cited  iu  the  text  is  extremely  ingenious 
anil  plftunlble.   With  much  lom  appcaranco  of 
truth,  Aahmole  fsnctso  thai  Edward  fay  this 


««  Ha !  Im  !  the  whtto  awsOt 
By  Uod  0  Mul  I  am  tbj  man* 
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cestors  understood  by  the  name  Saint 
George  is  a  point  of  doubt.  Some  mo- 
dern writers  have  called  him  a  sulkrer 
ia  ihc  persecutiooR  of  Diocletian,  and 
Others  the  ilagitiout  George  of  Cappa- 
doeia«  the  Arian  anccesior  of  Aihanasiat 
io  the  aiehbishoprick  of  Alexandria.* 
It  is  equally  difficoU  to  discover  how  the 
saint  became  invested  with  military  glory. 
But,  leaving  such  qnostinns  to  rn:\r(yr- 
oiogists  and  legend-aiakera,  u  ii>  buiHt  luiil 
lor  our  purpose  to  observe  that  a  person 
called  Saint  George  was  in  very  early 
ages  regarded  as  the  totelary  saint  of 
Kngiand*  and  became  therefore  very 
naturally  one  of  the  heads  of  the  new 


them.*  Diirinj^all  the  tournaments  that 
were  heltl  in  his  reign,  he  permitted  his 
French,  Scotch,  and  other  prisoner.'^:,  to 
sliure  ill  the  games,  and  sometimes  he 
even  furnished  them  with  tourneying 
harness  out  of  the  royal  armoury. t 

The  taste  for  chivalry  among  classes 
of  people  apparently  little  susceptible  of 
its  influence  mny  learned  from  the 
ma^queradine;"  tournanjent  of  Edwani ; 
for  kni<(hilv  ^aincs  must  have  hecii  \v«.'ll 
known  to  ihe  ciiizens  of  London,  or  the 
proclamation  would  not  have  been  issued, 
that  the  lord  mayor,  aided  by  the  court 
of  aldermen  and  the  sheriflfs,  would,  on  a 
certain  day,  hold  a  solemn  tournament. 


military  ordor.  His  hrotlier-protector  The  same  ta?»te  wns  proved  some  years 
Saint  Edward  soon  fell  from  his  lofty  before,  when  the  Black  Prinre  eiiiered 
station:  but  at  the  time  concerning  which  i  London,  wah  Kmg  John  of  France  a« 

"his  prisoner.  The  outsides  of  tije  houses 
were  covered  with  hangings,  wrought 
over  with  battles  in  tapestry,  and  ihe^ 
(  itizens  expose<l,  in  their  shops,  win- 
dows, and  balconies,  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  bows  and  arrow*--,  slii*  bin,  hel- 
mets, corselets,  brcn.si  aiul  back  pieces, 
coals  of  mail,  gaiuilluls,  umbraces, 
swords,  spears,  battle-axes,  armour  for 
horses,  and  other  armour.^  U  is  also 
curious  to  notice,  that  on  the  evening 
preceding  Candlcmas-d  ly,  in  llie  year 
l.n?,  one  hunderd  and  thirty  citizens  of 
Liimion,  for  tlie  entertainincni  of  tlie 
vnuntr  prince,  Richard,  j^on  ofihe  nalion*s 
idol,  the  niack  I'riai  e,  rode,  disguised 
as  knights,  from  Newgale  to  Kenning- 
ton,  where  the  court  resided,  attended 
with  an  innumsrable  multitude,  hearing 
wnxen  torches,  and  playing  vsrious  in- 
strnnients  of  mnsic.§ 

As  the  princip;il  wars  of  Edward's 
time  were  wajjed  with  a  chivalric  people, 
ilie  circumstances  which  surrouniled 
them  favoured  the  development  of  the 
chivalric  qualities  of  the  English  cha- 
racter. I  shall  not  repeat  the  political 
events  of  our  glorious  contests  with 
France,  nor  describe,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  the  battles  of  Gressy  and  Foiciiers  , 
but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  admi- 
rable marsiiaiiing  of  Edward's  force  on 
the  field  of  Cressy  was  a  high  proof  o 
his  chivalric  sageness,  and  mainly  eon. 


I  am  writing  he  was  high  in  fame,  for 
Edward  III.  was  wont  to  invoke  both 
him  and  the  other  patron-saint  with  per- 
fect impartiality  ;  and  when  he  was  (Mil- 
ling his  way  through  a  press  of  knights, 
one  stroke  nfhis  sword  was  accompanied 
by  the  exclamation,  "  Ha,  Saint  Ed- 
ward," and  another  by  ihe  cry,  **  Ua, 
Saint  George.** 

To  pursue,  however,  the  genersi  course 
of  the  chivalry  of  our  Edward  III. 
Nothing  eonld  be  more  beautiful  than 
his  fcourtesy  on  all  occasions.  It  wns 
particularly  ^hown  in  his  treatment  of 
the  hostages  of  ihe  French  kinc  lor  tlie 
due  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Ore- 
tigny.  He  commanded  his  officers  to 
deport  themselves  to  those  lords  and  their 
eompany  eourteoosty  snd  favourably; 
nod,  accordingly,  the  French  strangers 
sported  without  peril  in  London  at  their 
pleasure,  and  the  frreal  lords  went  hunt- 
in*^  and  hawking,  and  rode  over  the 
country,  and  visited  ladies  and  damsels, 
without  any  control,  so  courteous  and 
amiable  was  Ihe  King  of  England  to 
'*Qibfaoa~is  the  chief  supporter  of  the  last 
hypolhi'sisi.  In  hh  text  (vol.  iv.,  r.  23),  he  titate.H 
positively,  that  "  tbo  iofamoua  George  of  Cap- 
padocia  lias  been  traaifof  med  into  the  renowned 
St.  George  of  Enghind,  the  patron  of  arms,  of 
chivalry,  and  the  Garter."  I"  i  note,  howevpT. 
be  observes  that  this  traiMlormation  is  not 
given  as  absolutely  esrtain,  bat  as  extremely 
pfobable.  Few  people  read  this  note,  and,  per* 
hnpi,  nihil  111  (lid  not  intend  thry  should.  He 
wished  to  strike  their  attention  by  the  sentence 
in  bti  tszt,  and  hs  ntidM  his  coiueisnee  for 
literary  honesty  bf  wiitang  the  oodifieation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pige. 


*  PraiMWt,«.SI8.        f  BsnMS,  p.  444. 

i  Knyghton,  Chron.  coL  SSlft, 
§  3tow's  Ciuronide. 
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tributed  to  his  victory  OTM  the  forces  of 

the  King  of  France. 

The  bHliles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers, 
however,  were  not  enlirely  gained  by 
the  chivalry  of  England :  the  bow  was  a 
most  important  weapoo  in  the  English 
arm  J.  It  had  characterised  the  Nor- 
mans, and  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
winni!i<r  for  tluMn  ifie  battle  of  Ilnstitiffj?. 
It  was  afterwards  used  by  the  small  land- 
holder, the  lenaiil  in  soccage,  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  people,  wluie  the 
lance  was  the  wea(>on  of  the  lord  and 
the  knight.  The  bow  was  the  emblem 
of  freedom,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  our 
archers  show  that  the  political  condition 
of  England  was  superior,  in  the  four- 
teenth ceuiury,  to  that  ol  any  continental 
nation.* 

The  urrow  was  of  the  remarkable 
length  of  a  cloth-yard.  The  expression 
in  the  old  ballad  of  Ghevy-Obase, 

*«  An  arrow  of  n  cloth  yard  long 
Up  to  the  hciia  drt.*w  he," 


in  amusement  they  were  exercising  ihcir 
skill,  eleven-score  yards  wa'<  least 
distance  at  which  the  mark  was  set  up. 
No  one  could  better  shoot  an  arrow  than 
a  yeoman  in  the  days  of  Edward  IIL : 
they  were  the  most  powerful  attendants 
which  our  knights  could  boast  of. 


^  A  yeomen  bad  be,  and  servants  oo 
At  that  time,  for  him  lunt  to  ride  so ; 
And  he  wag  clad  in  coat  and  hood  of  green. 
A  phcaf  of  pparockV  nrwr«  brifjht  and  kMQ 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  full  ihriflily. 
Wall  coude  h«  draw  his  takel  y«manly. 
His  arwes  dropped  not  with  feathers  ]owe. 
And  in  his  huiul  he  harp  a  mighty  bowe, 
A  not-hcd*  had  he  with  a  brown  viKagc, 
Of  Wood<«refl  conde  he  well  all  the  oeage. 
Upon  his  arm  lie  luirc  a  cay  hrarrr, 
And  bv  his  side  u  sword  and  a  bokeler; 
And  on  thai  uiher  side  a  gay  daf^ger, 
Harneaeed  well,  and  sharp  a*  point  of  speret 
A  Crist  >frrn  on  !ii<  lirrasl  of  silver  sheuc  ; 
An  horn  i.c  !>:irr.  the  Imudrick  wanof  greeo, 
A  for»tcr  was  he,soolhly  aa  I  gue««.**t 


marks  the  usage  of  our  early  ancestors  ; 
and  that  sentpnrc  of  Lt^nr,  in  Sliak?;- 
peare*s  piny,  "  Draw  nic  :\  clothier's 
vnrd,"  !*!io\v.s  that  in  the  sixtcniih  cen- 
tury the  iiauosj  d  rliaracter  had  iiul  been  .  •  .  . 
Iu.t.  It  was  fostered  by  every  proper  \  seemed  snow  was  piercing  through 
.       r^v.l  <«nmmf.ni1  »ri«h«rv  Waal  heads,  arms  nn»l  breasts.     J  ho  French 

cnv:ilier!«  rii^hctl  iii  lo  slny  the  GeIloe^e 
for  their  eowjiriliro,  but  liie  sharp  ar- 


Tho  render  scarcely  needs  to  be  in- 
formed ih;i(  ihc-  hiiiile  of  Cressy  by  the 
Freneh  began  wiih  the  contusion  among 
the  (ieiioettp  tTOHF-how  men.  The  En- 
glish archcis  ilien  stepped  forth  one 
pace,  and,  as  Proiesart  says,  let  fly  their 
arrows  so  whoUv,  and  so  thick,  that  it 


means  :  by  royal  command  archery  was 
practised  in 'towns  on  holul  ly;*,  after 
church  ;  while  coits,  cock-fighting,  and 

amusements  with  the  ball,  were  stricdy 
prnl:i!)iipd.  Other  nations  drew  the  bow 
Willi  strength  of  arm,  but  EnirlishnuMi 
with  their  whole  vigour:  they  laid  their 
body  in  the  bow,t  as  an  old  writer  has 


rows  of  the  Engli>li  slew  them,  and 
I  heir  horses  loo.  The  chivalry  of  the 
Black  Prtnre  decided  the  victory  :  the 
Earls  of  Flanders  snd  Alen^on  broke 
tbr  tii-'h  hia  archers,  but  deeper  they 


forckV  expressed  thVttsage  5  and  when  (  could  not  penciraie:  ami  in  the  per- 
'      *^  j  sonal  conflict  of  the  chivalries  ol  llie 

the  English  were  cod* 


•      « ...^Theie  ffallaot  yeomen, 
England**  pecuUar  and  appropriate  aons, 

Known  in  no  other  land.  Each  boastshislioarih 
And  field  as  free  ae  ihe  best  lord  hia  barony, 
Owing  subjection  to  no  hnmsn  Taeaalege, 
8«ve  to  their  kiog  snd  law.  Hence  are  they 

resolute, 

Iteading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle, 

Ae  men  who  know  the  bleeeings  they  defend. 

Hence  are  they  frank  and  generou';  in  peace, 

As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 

fio  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and 
happineee 

VeilM  in  such  low  csute." 

Haliilon  Hill,  act  ii..  sc.  2. 

f  This  national  characteristic  is  alluded  to  in 
Latimer'e  aennone,  folios  69.— a  work  not  of 
very  good  promios  for  eiidi  mattsn. 


two  iK\iions, 

qiicrors,!: 

At  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  English 
archers  threw  the  French  cavalry  into 
confusion,  by  slaying  the  un mailed 
horses.  True  to  say,  as  Fcoissart  ob- 
serves, the  archers  did  ihcir  eompnny  th^t 
day  great  advnntn2:e  ;  for  when  i!ip  Hljck 
Prince  descended  the  hill  on  which  he 
hnd  posted  himself,  the  archers  were 
mingled  with  his  ehivalry,  in  tme 
knightly  fashion,  and  shot  so  closely  tO" 

♦  Hair  cut  short. 

t  Obaacer,  Prologas  to  the  CsnleilNny 
line  101,  &c.,  dtc. 
^  Fxoiieart,  c.  131. 
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g«ther,  that 
danger.* 


none  darat  come  within  1 1'^er  the  town,  let  me  have  knou  lo  lL^e 

\  thereof  belore  ;  and  on  this  cuudiliuu  i 


The  well.known  conduct  ol  ihe  Black   forgive  lliee  thy  trespass 


If 


Prince  to  his  prisoner,  King  John,  after 
the  baiile — his  waiting  on  him  at  table, 


saying  that  he  was  not  sufficient  loait|J-ord  G affray  Charnej.   It  was  finally 


at  the  board  with  so  great  a  man  aa  the 
King — his  riditig  through  IjOndon  to  the 

Savoy,  the  French  monarch  mounted  on 
a  white  and  .superbly  equipped  war- 
horue,  wImIc  t'lf  l^rince  rode  by  his  side 
on  a  lililc  black  pall'rey — all  this  beauti- 
ful deportment  proceeded  from  the 
modesty,  the  self-abasement  of  true 
chivalry,  and  from  that  kindly  considera* 
tion  which  one  knight  alwaya  ahowed 
to  his  brother  in  arms.! 

There  were  many  circumstances  in 
Edward's  wars  amply  deserving  of  no- 
tire,  as  illustrative  of  iiniionnl  and  per- 
sonal character,  but  wbicli  have  been 
passed  over  altogether,  or  but  slightly 
regarded,  by  the  general  hialorians  of 
England  ;  some  of  whom,  in  their  anx- 
iety for  cliroiiologtcal  exactness,  and 
others  in  their  desire  to  make  the  matter 
in  hand  merely  illustrative  of  a  few  po- 
litical pritjeipies,  h  ive  very  in<*etiioiisly 
cutitrived  to  strip  iheir  subject  of  all  its 
splendour,  inieres^l,  and  variety. 

Three  years  after  the  battle  of  Cress  y 
had  given  the  town  of  Calais  to  the 
English,  the  Lord  Geffray  Charncy,  of 
France,  endeavoured  to  regain  it,  by 
bribing  the  Governor,  Amery  t\e  Puy,  a 
Lombard.  Edward,  hearing  of  the 
treaty,  sent  for  liis  oflicer  from  Calais  to 
Westminster.  When  the  King  saw 
htra,  he  took  him  apart,  and  said, 

Thou  knowest  well  I  have  given  thee 
in  keeping  the  thing  in  the  world  I  love 
best  next  my  wife  and  children,  namely, 
the  town  and  castle  of  Calais  :  and  thou 
hast  sold  it  to  the  Frenchmen;  where- 
fore thou  deserve^ii  to  die.'* 

Then  ilio  Lombard  kneeled  down, 
and  said,  Noble  king,  I  cry  your  mercy: 
it  is  tnie  what  you  say ;  but.  Sir,  the 
bargain  may  well  be  broken,  for  as  yet 
I  have  received  never  a  penny." 

The  Kinir,  who  had  warmly  loved 
the  governor,  replied,  '*  Amery,  1  will 
that  thou  gocsi  Iqi ward  in  thy  bargain, 
and  llie  day  that  thou  appoinlest  to  de- 


Aceordingly  Amery  relumed  to  Ca- 
lais, and  oontioued  the  negotiation  with 


•  Frm^^irt,  163. 
t  IbiJ.,  CO.  168, 174, 


agreed  between  them  that  the  surrender 
of  Calais  should  take  place  on  the  night 
of  the  new  yenr:  and  the  governor, 
faithful  to  his  allegiance,  communicated 
the  progress  of  the  plot  to  Edward. 
The  King  immediately  rode  from  Lon- 
don to  Dover,  with  three  hundred  men* 
at-arms,  and  six  hundred  archers,  and, 
crossing  the  sea,  he  reached  Calais  in 
the  evening,  and  secretly  lodged  his  men 
in  the  chambers  and  towers  of  ihe  ensile, 
lie  did  not  wish  to  head  the  emprise 
himself;  and  selecting  fciir  Walter  Man- 
ny froip  his  gallant  baud,  as  the  prowest 
chevalier,  he  told  him  that  he  and  his 
son,  the  Prince,  would  fight  under  his 
banner. 

When  the  lime  for  surrendering  Ca- 
lais approached,  (he  T^ord  CJeffrny,  hav- 
ing heard  iVom  Ainery  liial  mailer.':  were 
ripe,  advanced  from  Arras,  and  sent  be- 
fore him  twelve  knights,  and  an  hundred 
men-at-arms;  to  take  possession  of  the 
caatle.  Amery  admitted  them  over  the 
bridge  of  the  postern,  receiving,  at  the 
same  time,  a  hng  eontnininff  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  liic  j)ri<'e  of  his 
treacherv.  llu  led  the  sDldiers  towards 
the  duujon  of  the  castle  ;  and  immediate- 
ly King  Edward  and  an  hundred  men, 
with  swords  and  axes,  furiously  poured 
from  it,  shouting  the  war-cry, Manny, 
Manny,  to  the  rescue!'*  The  French-  - 
men  were  pnnir-struck  by  this  wild 
sweep  of  war.  niul  incuntinenliy  yielded 
themselves  prisoners.  Etiward  ad- 
vanced to  the  Jioulogne  gate,  where  he 
found  the  Lord  Geffray,  who  was 
anxiously  expecting  it  to  be  opened; 
and  his  companiona  were  driving  away 
the  tedious  moments,  by  supposing  that 
Amery,  like  a  subtle  and  suspicious 
Tinmhard,  was  busy  in  counting  his 
crowns. 

The  cry,  *'  Manny  lo  the  rescue  !*' 
dislnrbed  their  jocularity,  and  grasping 
their^ swords,  they  saw  a  band  of  armed 

men  issuinjj  from  the  gate.    In  an  in- 
stant the  King,  the  Black  Prince,  the 
StnfTtir.K-.  the  Suflblks,  the  Sali^hnry.^ 
I  ilie  Ueauubamps,  tiie  Berkeleys,  all  the 
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pride  anJ  flower  of  English  chivalry 
stood  before  ihcin.  The  Frenrhmen  d\t\ 
not  decline  the  combat,  and  it  was  chi- 
valrously tiiauitained  until  a  winter's  re- 
turn of  morn.  The  English  were  finally 
Ticton.  Of  the  single  combats  ta  which 
the  cavaliert  tignifiod  their  vaUaney,  the 
fiercest  occurred  between  the  King  and 
the  Lord  Eustace  of  Uybamoont,  a 
elroMg  ;ui<i  h.\rdy  knight.  Twice  was 
Edward  struck  on  \us  knees;  Imt  al 
last  Kuutace  was  worsted  ;  and  lie  yield- 
ed hia  a  word  to  the  Kin^,  saying,  not 
knowing  his  royal  quality,  »♦  Sir  Knight, 
I  yield  me  year  priaoner*" 

The  king  treated  his  captivea  like 
brethren  in  arms,  giving  them  a  noble 
enleriaiiimenl,  and  sittinc^  at  the  table 
with  them,  wliile  the  Prince,  llie  lords, 
and  iliu  knights  of  England,  acted  as  at- 
tendants. After  supper,  and  when  the 
tablea  were  removed,  the  King  tallied  a 
while  with  his  own  knights,  and  then 
conversed  with  the  Frenchmen.  He 
penlly  reproved  the  Lord  Geffray  of 
Charney  for  an  enterprise  so  unworthy 
ol  iiobtiay  and  Knigtiihood;  and  then 
going  to  fSir  Eustace  of  Rybamounl,  he 
said  to  him,  with  all  the  fine  frank  joy- 
ou3Qes8  of  chivalry,  "Sir  Eustace,  you 
are  the  knight  in  the  world  that  I  have 
seen  most  valiantly  assail  his  enemies 
am!  defend  himsieir ;  and  I  liave  never 
found  a  knight  that  evyr  gave  me  so 
much  ado  hodv  to  hodv  as  voii  have 
done  lliis  day,  and  therefore  1  give  you 
the  prize  above  all  the  knights  of  my 
own  couit.**  The  King  thereupon  took 
from  his  head  a  chn[)lei  of  .pearls,  fair, 
goodly,  and  rich,  and  presented  it  to  the 
koigiit,  ^\  nh  tlie  remark,  Sir  Eustace, 
1  o^ive  you  this  chaplet,  fur  the  best  doer 
in  arms  this  day  of  cither  party,  and  I 
desire  you  to  vvear  it  this  year  for  the 
love  of  me.  I  know  that  you  are  fresh 
and  amorous,  and  oftentimes  among 
ladies  and  damsels.  Say  wheresoever 
you  go  that  I  gave  it  to  you ;  and  I  free 
you  from  prison,  and  renounce  your 
random.  To-morrow,  if  it  so  please 
you,  you  shall  depart.*** 

*  PraisMTt,  oe.  ISO,  1S8.  «*  Mevire  Eattacc 
VOUS  SBles  le  chi'Vdlter  au  mondo,  que  veisso 
Oiicque«  plus  vaillnminent  assailor  ws  cnnomis, 
ne  sou  corps,  dctlcndrc :  uy  no  me  trouvaj 
eocqucs  en  bataille  ou  je  veitsc,  qui  tsnt  ns 
donnsst  afljure,  corps  i  eiwps,  que  f  ous  avss  boy 


Here  chivalry  appeared  in  all  its 

f?enerou<ne«8,  elegance,  and  refinement. 
How  beautifully  contrasted  is  Edward's 
deportment  lo  Sir  Eustace  de  Ryba- 
mounl with  his  feelings  towards  Eustace 
de  St.  Pierre  and  his  five  fellow-bor' 
gesses,  tliree  years  before,  at  the  surren- 
der of  Calais  to  the  Engli;jli.  Edward 
had  no  sympathy  with  their  magnani- 
mous devotion  of  ihemselve*  to  ?ave  ihe 
lives  (if  iheir  fellow-citizens  ;  uo  coa- 
sidcrauoii  of  knightly  mercy  softened 
his  mind  ;  and  it  was  only  the  supplica- 
tion of  his  queen,  who  was  in  a  siale  to 
move  the  sternest  soul  to  grant  her 
wishes,  that  restored  iiis  better  nature. 
Heforti  Edward's  chivalry,  however,  he 
frenerallv  and  finally  condemned,  let  it 
he  remembered  that  his  i^evere  losses  of 
his  own  men  had  »orely  grieved  his 
mind  against  the  people  of  Calais,  and 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
when  the  captain  of  the  town  had  driven 
from  its  gates  all  the  poor  and  impotent, 
E^dward  not  only  (granted  them  a  free 
passage  throus;h  hi;;  army,  but  gave 
them  meal  and  drink  and  money.* 

The  court  of  ihu  English  king  was 
regarded  as  the  very  judgment-seats  of 
honour;  an  opinion  of  which  a  very 
curious  proof  exists.  In  the  year  1350, 
a  fierce  war  raged  between  the  Soldan  of 
13ahvlon  and  Const  inline,  King  of  Ar- 
menia ;  the  former  invading  the  domi- 
nions of  the  ArtJienian  prinee  wilh  vast 
'  and  uuuieruu^  aiiuieiy,  and  the  latter 
endeavouring,  by  the  united  airength  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  Cypriote  and  Rho- 
dians,  to  repel  the  violence  of  the  bea* 
then  invadt  r-.  or  at  least  to  arrest  their 
projrrps55,  whieh  then  began  to  threaten 
all  Cliristenilom.  Amon<^  the  many 
great  men  who,  together  with  the  Chns- 

fait.  Si  vous  en  doime  le  pris,  et  aussi  sur 
t0U3  les  chevaliers  (!e  mn  ct>ur.  par  droit  fi-s- 
tcnce.  Adouc  print  le  roy  sou  t  happelet,  »|u  li 
portoit  sar  son  chef  (qui  eatoit  bon  et  ridks) 
el  Ic  mcit  «ur  Ic  clu't' «'.'  Mmsif  li^ncur  Fc.<:ticf  ; 
et  dit  MonKeigiifuir  l'M"f:','  t\  jc  vous  donne  ce 
chappetul  pour  le  laicux  cuutbattant  dc  la  joU' 
enee,  de  oeux  de  dedans  et  de  dehors ;  et  vom 
pui  que  V0U9  le  porlez  cestc  anni'"  ['  i;r  f'lmour 
do  moi.  Je  say  bicn  que  vous  esLo;  gai  et  aOMU* 
reux,  et  que  volontierii  vous  voua  troavex  eolltt 
dames  et  damoisellcs.  di  ditcs,  par  toot  la  ee 
vous  irrz,  quf  jo  le  vous  ay  donnc.  W!« 
quiilQ  vostrc  pn»au,  ct  vous  en  pouvez  partir  de* 
maia,  s*U  vous  fdaiift, 
•  Froiasart,  ce.  18S,  146. 
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tian  prince?,  were  engaged  in  this  holy  innocency.  King  Edward  having  read 
war,  were  a  Cypriot  knight  named  John  the  leiiers,  and  seriously  considered  ihe 
de  Visconti,  a  relalion  of  ihe  King  of  wiiule  matier,  appointed  a  day  for  the 
Cyprus,  and  a  knight  of  France  caileii  decision  of  their  quarrel  in  eio»e  field 
Thomai  de  la  Marehe,  b8tlavd*brotfaer  i  wiihia  Ibe  Iwis  at  his  palace  of  Wesv- 
to  John  de  Valoie,  the  French  king,  mintler. 

Both  these  knights  held  high  commands     On  the  day  appointed  they  net  aeeord- 

in  the  Christian  army.  From  certain  ingly,  armed  at  all  points,  on  horseback* 
information,  or  from  jealousy,  John  de '  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 

Visconti  charged  llie  bastard  of  France  j  whole  court  of  England  being  spectators, 
with  treason:   with  having  agreed,  in :  Presenily,  upon  sound  uf  trumpet,  a 


consideraiiou  ui  a  ccriaia  sum  of  guid 
to  be  paid  unto  him  beforehand,  in  part 
of  a  greater  snra  to  be.  paid  afterwards, 

to  betray  the  Christian  army  to  the 
Turk.  Thomas  de  la  Marche,  with  all 
thn  conEdence  of  virtue,  boldly  denied 


mostgaiiaui  combat  commenced  between 
the  two  stranger  knights.  Both  their 
spears  were  broken  into  splinters  upon 
each  other's  shieldst  yet  neither  of  there 
was  cast  from  his  saddle*  Instantane* 
ously,  and,  as  it  were,  by  matual  consent* 


)  ri>- 


flung"  back  in  tlic  accubur's  face  ;  o 
bnuu»  epithets  were  interchanged,  and  a 
challenge  to  mortal  combat  was  given 
and  accepted.  The  Triends  of  the  two 
knights,  dreading  tiie  displeasure  of  the 
King  uf  Cyprus  and  the  King  of  France, 


lul  iu  the  duel,  would  not  have  been 
permitted  in  the  courtly  joust  and  tour- 
nament* He  had  armed  the  joinU  of 
his  gauntlet  with  sharp  pricks  of  steel 


the  charge;  it  was  repealed,  and  ai^^in   they  alighted,  and  drawing  their  oood 

swords,  renewed  the  combat  on  foot*,  till 
having  wiiii  equal  valour  and  discretion 
fought  a  considerable  while,  both  their 
weapons  became  useless,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  come  to  close  grapple,  and  at 
length  by  wrestling  both  fell  locked 
and  fearing  that  the  consequences  of  aj  together,  still  eontending  for  the  Tictory. 
duel  might  be  felt  among  themselves,  It  was  gamed  by  ISir  Thomas  de  la 
coinpclled  John  de  Visconti  and  Thomas  '  Marche,  by  ineaMa  which,  ihougli  law- 
de  la  Marche  to  agree  to  stand  to  the 
award  which  should  be  determined  by 
the  oonfederates  in  cooncil*  The  judg- 
ment was,  that  they  should  carry  letters 

importing  their  cause  fully  and  clearly  ;  called  gadlings,  and  he  struck  them  with 
from    the  said  Christian  princes  iniio  'such  torre  and  frequency  through  the 
K in;;  !mI ward  of  Hnglaod,  and  to  buijinii .  small  di:>laiil  bars  of  his  ant'Jironist's 
themselves  to  be  tried  by  combat  beloic 
him,  as  the  most  woriiiy  and  honourable 
prince  in  all  Christendom ;  they  swearing 
to  remain  as  perfect  friends  nntil  that 
time. 

Soon  afterwards,  they  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, where  they  arrived  in  t!ie  beginning 
of  September,  and  foridwitli  pre.st^iited 
unto  Kini^  Edward,  in  ihu  names  ol  tiic 
kings  of  Armenia  and  Cyprus  and  the 
rest  of  the  princes  and  captains  of  the 
Christiana,  their  letters,  which  contained 
a  narrative  of  the  whole  dispute,  and 
the  conclusion,  that  the  matter  shouh! 
be  determined  by  combat  before  him  as 
llieir  jutlge.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Kins  and  his  court,  Sir  John  de  Visconti 
accused  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Marche  of 
his  treasonable  intent  and  purpose, 
chiltengiog  to  prove  it  upon  his  body, 
andthereupon  flinging  down  his  gaunt- 
let. Sir  Thomas  boldly  took  it  up,  and 
accepted  the  challenge  in  proof  of  his 


visor,  that  VLscoiui  was  compelled  U) 
call  for  mercy.  The  King  there  uion 
threw  down  his  warder,  the  marsiiai 
cried  Ho !  and  the  combat  ceased.  Ed- 
ward adjudged  the  victory  to  the  French- 
man, declaring  that  the  vanquished  was 
at  his  mercy,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
arms.* 

The  court  of  Edward  and  his  son  was 
as  chivalric  as  liiai  of  Arthur,  and  of 
much  more  interesting  contemplation, 
from  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the 
beauties  of  the  chivalric  character  wm 
not  imaginary.  If  the  Bound  Table 
boasted  its  Sir  Tristram  and  its  Sir 
Launcelol  of  liie  i^ake,  ilie  order  of  the 
Garitjr  possessed  its  Sir  W  iiii  rMnnny 
and  its  Sjir  John  CimnJus,  wiiose  lives 
were  so  brilliant  and  glorious  that  the 
golden  age  of  chivalry  seems  not  like  the 
golden  age  of  nations,  a  poet's  dream. 
In  the  suite  of  Philippa,  dnnohtf  r  of 
*  BaroM's  Histoiy  of  fidwaid  UL,   46S,  to 
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tlie  Counl  ilaiuaull,  when  ia  the  year  deiianceij  being  oeclared  between  the 
1827  she  came  to  England  to  be  married  I  French  and  Eugliah  nations,  he  got 
IQ  Edward  lILi  was  a  geatleman  of  together  about  forty  speais,  and,  by 
baronial  raok^  named  Waller  of  Manny  ;*  |  riding  through  Brabant  night  and  day, 
and  it  was  not  thought  i)iat  he  lost  any  he  soon  reached  Hainault.  Mortaigne 
qualiiy  of  his  birih  by  serving  at  her  j  was,  he  Iieard,  in  ilie  realm  of  Frtincf ; 
table  as  lier  carver. t  He  had  been  and  })ajising  with  the  uiraosi  tpeed 
educated  as  a  cavalier,  aiul  his  Uiilitary  ihrougli  ihe  wood  of  Blaton,  be  arrived 
accouiplistimeuis  were  aooii  noticed  by  I  at  the  wished  fur  luwti  btture  the  sun 
Edward.f  He  was  knighted,  and  the  |  arose,  and  by  good  clianee  lie  found  tbo 
ceremony  was  splendid,  the  dresses  !  wicket  of  the  gate  open.  Leaving  a  few 
being  selected  from  the  royal  wardrobe.§  i  of  his  company  to  keep  the  entrance,  be 
When  the  chance  of  a  war  with  France  |  went  into  the  high  street  with  his  pennon 
was  freely  talked  of  in  London,  and  before  linn,  ami  reached  the  caslle.  He 
every  i:Km's  mind  was  filled  wiih  hopes  j  was  llieii  espied  by  tlic  watch,  who 
of  honour,  Sir  Walter  vowed  before  ■  blew  his  honi,  and  shoiucd Treason, 
dames  and  lords  of  the  court,  that  he  treason!"  It  would  iiave  been  ihe  ex- 
would  be  the  first  knight  to  enter  the  |  treme  of  rashness  for  such  a  little  troop 
enemy's  territory,!)  snd  win  either  town  as  that  of  Sir  Waller  to  have  attempted 
or  castle,  and  do  some  deeds  of  arms,  to  storm  the  castle.  They  therefore  con- 
He  then  went  to  Flandera,  and  on  the  |  tented  themselves  with  setting  fire  to 

*  ThWmni^  of  Manny,  as  well  as  Sir  I  s^me  houses  and  then  quilled  the  town  : 
Walter,  at  Edward's  court.  'J'he  lord  was  a  and  tliiis  iliat  noble  and  gentle  knight 
distinguished  ^r»oa,  lor  he  was  among  the  i  8ir  Walter  Manny  performed  the  vow 
bitbopt,  and  earU,  and  batons,  who  tcoompanied  'which  he  had  made  to  the  dames  aua 
Edward  to  France,  upoa  his  doing  honisgs  for  |  lo^ds  of  England.* 

the  diuiiy  of  Guionne.     ot.  ralaye  n:is  con-  '       .  "f     *.    .*   -ta^^xu  • 

founded  Ihe  lord  and  the  knighi,  and  made  but  ^.  Afterwards,  (m  the  year  1342,)  being 

high  m  favour  with  Edward,  he  was 
sent  into  Brittany,  with  a  proud  display 


one  of  them.  He  overlooked  the  haodrcd 
and  second  chapter  of  Froiflsart,  wherein  the 

baron  and  the  knight  arc  srparately  ami  dis-  of  knights  and  archers,  to  aid  the  Coun- 
tinctly  mentioned.  There  waa  altio  another 
Manny,  called  the  coura^ous  Manny«  He 
was  knighted  by  Sir  Eustace  Dambrelicourl 
bcforn  a  battle,  and  after  rii,hting  most  valiantly 
he  was  left  for  dead  in  the  held.  Froissart  shall 
teH  the  lemainder  of  the  story.  "  After  this 
diticomflture,  and  that  all  the  Frenchmen  were 
departed,  iho  cnuraurious  M.inny  bciii^  sore 
hurt  and  near  ucud,  iai  up  hibUcad  a  litlie,  and 
saw  nothing  abont  him  but  dead  men  lying  on 
the  ground  round  about  liim.  Tlicn  lie  arose 
as  Well  as  he  might  and  sal  down,  ntu!  ?aw 
well  how  he  was  not  far  from  the  fortrchii  ol 
Nogent,  which  waa  JSnglish;  then  he  did  so 
much,  sometimes  creeping,  somrtiinrs  rcstinij, 
that  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  of  No- 


te-^s  of  Moiintfort,  at  that  time  besieged 
in  iier  castle  by  the  French.  He  was 
not  long  beiurii  he  made  a  sally  on  the 
enemy,  and  with  such  effect,  that  he 
destroyed  alt  their  great  engines  of  assault* 
The  French  kniij^hts,  not  anticipating  so 
bold  a  meastire*  lay  at  some  distance 
from  their  machines  ;  but  they  soon 
ndvniictd  in  formid-dtK',  miiiihers.  The 
Kiiijli^'h  and  Bretons  leirfaicd,  however, 
iuirly  and  easily,  thougii  Uie  French 
pursued  them  with  infuriate  Ttolence. 
It  wotild  not  have  been  kni^hily  for  Sir 

gent:  then  he  made  tokens  to  them  within.   .^^'•*)»"  ^^^'^         field  without 

showUig  bow  be  was  one  of  their  companions;  I  havmg  right  valiandy  acquitted  himself; 

then  ccr!  >in  came  down  to  the  tower  to  him,   and  he  cxclnimcd,  '*  Lot  me  never  be 


and  bare  him  luto  the  fortress,  and  dressed  his 
wounds,  and  there  be  goveraed  hunself  so  well 
that  he  was  healed."    froi«aTt,e.  199. 

I  Froir-sart,  c.  19. 
f  ibid.,  cc.  24,  2G. 

§  Appendix,  No.  xxiv.,  to  Anetia's  History  of 
the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath. 

If  *'  Mais  il  dit  a  aucuns  de  ses  plus  prives, 
qu'il  avoit  promis  eu  Auglulerre  devaut  tes 
dames  et  seigneurs,  qu'il  seroit  lo  premier  qui 
cntreroit  en  Fraiict<,  en  prendroit  chastle 
ou  forte  ville,  et  y  feroit  aucunes  appertises 
d'armcg,  c.  Uii. 


beloved  bv  niv  ladv,  t!nl(*ss  I  have  a 
course  with  one  of  tlio.-e  ft>llower8.**t 
He  then  set  his  t^pear  in  its  rest,  and  so 
did  many  of  his  companions.  They 
ran  at  the  first  comers.   Then  legs  were 

•  Froissart,  c.  o6. 

t  Quand  Mcssirc  Uaulier  veitce,  il  dit,  j'amnis 
no  so}  c  salue  de  madame  ot  cbere  amio,  s^e  je 
rJntre  en  chastcl  n'en  forteretse,jQsqucs  a  taal 
que  i'ajre  fun  de  ces  vemma  verse.  Frulssartr 
c  8^. 
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Men  turned  upwanf^,  knigbti  were  taken 
and  rescued,  and  mnny  rare  deeds  of 
arms  were  done  by  both  pnrtip?.  After- 
wards ihe  English  slowly  retired  to  the 
castle,  and  the  French  to  their  tents.* 

Sir  Walter,  in  all  hia  measures  of 
raccoor  to  the  CoaDleae  of  Brittany, 
showed  himself  one  of  the  prowest 
knights  of  the  age;  but  no  act  of  Ma 
valour  was  so  inlerestinir  ns  rpsciie 
of  two  brolher-k nights,  whom  an  uncour- 
leous  cavalier,  called  Sir  Loyes  of  Spain, 
had  condemned  to  death.t  Sir  Waller 
said  10  hii  companiona*  **  It  would  be 
great  honour  for  us  if  we  could  deliver 
out  of  danger  yonder  two  knights ;  and 
even  if  we  should  fail  when  we  put  it  in 
adventure,  yet  Kinsr  Edward,  our  master, 
will  thank  m,  and  so  will  all  other 


by   hit  brother-knights ;    tables  and 

benches  were  overthrown  in* their  bn?tc  to 
quit  ll»e  hall  and  don  their  harness,  and 
in  a  few  moments  they  bestrode  their 
noble  steeds.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was 
right  joyous  at  the  sight  of  the  gallant 
assemblage,  and  crying,  Let  us  ride 
to  our  enemies  in  the  name  of  God  and 
Saint  George,"  banners  were  displayed 
and  thf»  English  cavaliers  tirrrrd  their 
horses  to  speed.  They  f^onn  reached 
the  fortress  of  rjjerae.  The  pleasant 
wish  of  Sir  Walter  was  not  realised  ;  for 
night  closed  upon  the  combatants,  with- 
out their  drinking  the  wines  of  Gascony 
together.  All  the  next  day  was  spent, 
likewise,  in  manceuvres,  and  in  jousts  d 
roufrancf,  and  in  the  evening  the 
French  men-at-arms  i<t(>Ie  awav  from 


noble  men.  At  least,  it  shall  he  said,  Bergerac.  The  common  people  sent 
how  we  did  our  utmost.  A  man  should  ^  iheir  submissions  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
peril  his  body  to  save  the  li?es  of  twoi  who,  saying,    He  that  mercy  desireth 


•nch  Ysliant  knights. 


mercy  ought  to  have,**  made  them  swear 


land.* 

No  circitmiiftnnce  in  this  war  was  of 


So  generous  an  emprise  was  w  illingly  |  faith  and  homage  to  the  King  of  Eng 
undertaken:  the  greatest  part  of  his  force 
attacked  the  enemy*s  camp,  while  Sir 

Walter  himself,  with  a  chosen  band,  j  more  importance  th  in  the  relief  of  the 

castle  of  Anboroche,  then  heler?<riHTO(i  by 
the  French.    The  Earl  of  Derby  had 


went  round  to  the  quarter  where,  by  the 
custom  of  war,  the  prisoners  were  kept. 

He  found  there  the  two  knights,  and  he  j  with  him  only  three  hundred  spears,  and 


immediately  set  them  upon  good  steeds, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  for  their 
ose,  and,  shaking  them  by  the  hand  he 
made  them  g^allop  to  a  place  of  safety. 4 
The  object  of      expedition  into  France, 


six  hundred  archers,  the  rest  of  his  force 
being  dispersed  over  the  country.  The 

French  could  count  about  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  ;  but  the  En<rli'«h,  nndi^mayed 
by  nnm!)ers!,  thoui^ht  it    wa*?  a  great 


namely,  the  siiccuur  uf  the  Countess  of  j  disgrace  to  ah  intlnn  their  fiiends  m 
Monifort,  being  accomplished,^  Sir  Wal- 1  Auberoche.  The  Earl  of  Derby  and  his 
terrecrossed  the  seas,  and  went  to  Ifondon.  knights  were  then  in  a  wood,  two  little 
In  the  year  1344  he  was  despatched  |  leagues  from  Auberoche;  and  while 
into  Gascony  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  |  waiting  for  the  Cari  of  Pembroke,  they 


and  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  other  noble  peers  of  England,  as  one 
of  the  mar.slr.ils  of  the  ho:«t.  Manny 
inspired  and  directed  every  enterprise. 
From  the  reports  of  his  spies  regarding 
Bergerae,be  thought  the  place  was  preg- 
nable. Being  one  day  at  dinner  witli 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
cup  of  rich  Gascon  wine  in  his  hand, 
*♦  If  we  were  good  men-of-arras,  we 
should  drink  this  evening  with  the  French 
lords  in  Bergerac."  This  bold  and 
manly  sentiment  was  loudly  applauded 

•  Froissart,  c.  82. 
t  ^  anl«. 
i  FroiMart,  c.  87. 
I  See  pw  84»  ante. 


left  their  horses  to  pasture. 

WMiile  they  were  loitcrinij  in  the  fields, 
in  this  stale  of  resllessne.'S,  Sir  Waller 
Manny  said  to  his  companions,  Let  us 
leap  on  our  horses  and  wend  our  way 
under  the  eorert  of  this  wood  till  we 
arrive  at  the  side  which  joins  the  French- 
men's host ;  and  then  let  us  put  our 

spurs  into  our  horses,  and  rry  onr  rrics. 
Out  cnrmv  will  then  be  at  supper,  anil, 
not  ej^peciing  us,  you  shall  see  them  so 

*  Froiiwart,  c.  103.  Le  Comtc  D'Erby  dit, 
qui  merri  prie  merci  doit  avoir.  Tliis  sfntcncP-, 
I  auppoM  has  eticaped  ibo  notice  of  writers  who 
have  repraaentod  tha  sole  amaseniant  of  knigbta 
Is  have  coiunaiad  in  ealliaf  the  thioals  «f  eooi* 
mon  people. 
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was  far  past  noon,  and  when  we  saw. 
that  you  did  not  come,  we  did  not  dare 
to  abide  any  longer,  for  if  our  eiiLuiies 
had  kaowu  of  our  coming,  they  would 
have  had  great  advantage  over  ue,  bot 
now  we  have  the  advantage  over  them/* 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  well  con- 
tented with  this  fair  reply,  and  gallantiy 
fought  with  his  brother  noble  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.* 

We  nerd  not  describe  Sir  Walter's 
feais  of  nrins  before  La  Reole,  besiepe.l 


dicomhied,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
pre^ervti  any  array."     A  scheme  t>o 
adventurous  was  readily  embraced  :  every 
man  mounted  liia  iiorse  ;  and  the  troop 
eoasled  the  wood  till  they  came  near 
the  French,  who  were  going  to  f upper, 
and  some,  indeed,  were  already  seated 
at  the  tables. "  The  scene  of  festivity 
was  broken  up  when  the  English  dis- 
played their  banners  and  pennons,  and 
dashed  their  spurs  into  their  horses,  and 
raising  the  cry,     A  Derby,  a  Derby !" 
rushed  among  them,  overthrowing  tents  1  by  liiu  Karl  ut  Derby ;  but  when  the 
and  pavilions.   When  the  I  reudi  re-  town  surrendered,  a  little  eircnmstanee 
covered  from  their  astonishment,  they  occurred  beautifully  illnstrative  of  the 
mounted  their  steeds,  and  rode  into  the  |  characier  of  our  knight.   His  father  had 
field  in  military  array ;  bat  there  they  been  murdered  near  that  placet  as  he 

*  ^vas  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 

of  Si,  Jamc:««,  in  Spain,  and  had  been 
buried  in  a  liiile  cliapel  in  the  field  which 
then  was  without  the  town  of  Li  Reole, 
but  was  inclosed  wiiinu  itie  walls  when 
the  Earl  of  Derby  conquered  it.  Sir 
Walter  inquired  if  there  was  any  one 
who  could  show  him  his  faiher*s  tomb. 


found  the  English  archers  ready  to  re 
ceive  them,  and  those  bold  yeomen  shot  1 
60  fiercely  iliai  i!iev  slew  many  men  and  ! 
horses.    On  ilie  uuier  side  of  the  castle 
there  was  a  noble  tlisphy  of  French  chi- 
vslry  ;  and  the  Englishmen,  iiaviug  over- 
come those  who  were  near  the  tents, 
dashed  boldly  among  them.  Many 
noble  deeds  of  arms  were  done,  knights  |  offering  a  hundred  crowns  for  hie  know* 
were  taken  and  rescued,  and  the  English  ledge  and  labour.    A  man,  grey  and 


cause  triumphed  ;  for  the  knights  of  the 
castle  liad  armed  th(^in<e!ves,  and  now 
issued  forth  and  rusiied  into  the  thickest 
of  the  press.  Tiien  the  Englishman 
entered  into  Auberoehc  ;  and  the  Eail  of 
Derby  gave  a  supper  to  the  earls  and 
viscounts  who  were  prisoners,  and  to 
many  of  the  knights  and  squires,  lauding 
God,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  thousand 
of  his  own  nation  had  overcome  many 
thousands  of  their  enemies,  and  had  res- 
cued the  town  of  Aubeioche,  and  saved 
tlicir  companions  that  were  within,  who, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  have  been  taken 
within  two  days. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  reached  the  castle 
with  his  company  of  three  hundred 
spears,  and  four  thousand  archers  ;  and 
his  personal  chivalry  was  mortified  that 
so  line  a  deed  of  knighthood  had  been 
done  without  him  ;  and  he  sni?!  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  Certainly,  cousin,  you 
have  shown  me  great  uncourtesy  to  fight 
with  our  enemies  without  me.  You 
sent  for  me,  and  might  have  been  sure  I 
would  not  fail  to  come.'* 

♦*  Fair  c^sin,'*  quoth  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  we  greaUy  desired  to  have  had 
you  with  us ;  we  tarried  all  day  ttU  it 


bent  with  a^e,  went  to  the  knight  nnd 
dpf'.ireil,  "  wSir,  I  lliink  I  can  bring  you 
near  the  place  where  your  father  was 
buried."  Manny  then,  in  his  joy  at.  the 
promise,  answered,  If  your  words  be 
true  I  will  keep  covenant,  and  more.*' 

The  townsman  led  him  to  the  place  of 
sepulture  ;  and  they  found  a  little  tomb 
of  marble  which  the  servants  of  the 
deceased  pilgrim  had  respectfully  lain 
over  him.  The  old  man,  pointing  to  it 
exclaimed,  *'  Sir,  under  that  imnb  lie? 
your  father."  Then  the  Lord  of  Manny 
read  the  scripture  on  the  tomb  which 
was  In  Latin;!  and  finding  that  his 
guide  had  declared  the  truth*  he  gave 
him  his  reward.  He  aderwards  caused 
the  bones  of  his  father  to  be  taken  up, 
and  removed  to  Valenciennes,  in  the 
county  of  Hainault.    There  his  obse- 


«  FroiaMrt,  c.  107.  ' 

t  Thii  it  Loid  Bemeis*snikdering  of  the  pas- 

sat^c.  The  phrase  "  par  un  «ien  <  lerc"  h.ij 
crept  into  some  editions  ot  ir  rousart ;  and  Mr. 
Johnei^f  translstion  is,  *<8tr  Walter  ouMsd 
tho  inscriptioii  to  bo  tesd  to  him  by  a  clerk." 
This,  perhaps,  was  ncce^^  iry,  as  the  inscription 
was  in  Latin,  for  heroe«  have  oot  been  famoas 
for  their  clerkship.  Sut  the  bferenes  wfaldl 
Home  writers  have  diawn«  that  be  OOaU  nsl 
Msd  at  «U,  is  peiieotly  unwanantahlo. 
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iiies  were  right  sacredly  performed  :  |  who  deported  himself  with  knightly  ge- 

le  helmet,  the  sword,  the  gauntlet,  the  -    .     _    .  . 

•>urs,  and  the  tabard  were  hung  over 

is  grave,  and  as  long  as  the  family  of  guishcd  scat  on  the  dais.     He  also 


nerositv.  He  entertained  the  EiiL^li^h- 
man  rioht  noblv,  and  gave  him  a  disiin- 


laauy  lived  iu  that  country,  sad  aud 
olemo  priests  yearly  chanted  masses 
9r  bit  ioiil.t 

Sir  Walter  so  manfully  defended  the 
asde  of  AgoiUoOy  that  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  wns  compelled  to  misc  tlir 


presented  to  him  jewels  to  the  value  of 
a  thousand  florins :  which  Sir  Walter 
reeeiTedf  only  upon  the  condhton  of 
having  liberty  to  return  them,  if  hie 
maatert  the  Kin^  of  England,  did  not 
ipprove  of  his  retaining  them  ;  and  the 


i  he  h  iule  of  Cressy  had  just  \  French  King  declared  that  he  spoke  like 

eeu  iougiii,  and  Dui-  kniffht  was  anxious  i  a  noble  knight. 


lege 


o  visit  his  Buverctgu,  Edward.  He  fell 
nio  commanication  with  a  cavalnr  of 
Normandy,  who  was  his  prisoner,  and 
^manded  of  him  what  money  he  would 
lay  for  his  ransom.  The  knight  ail- 
wcred,  he  would  gladly  give  three  thou- 

and  crowns. 

*♦  Well,''  quoth  Sir  Walter,  "I  surely 
aiow  that  you  arc  a  ivinsman  to  the 
luke  of  Normandy,  and  so  warmly  be* 
oved  by  htm,  that  were  I  to  press  you, 
wot  in  sooth  he  vvoul  ]  al^ully  pay  ten 
hoasand  crowns  ;  but  i  shall  deal  other- 
vise  with  you.    You  shall  go  to  the 


Sir  Walter  then  recommenced  hie 
journey,  and  soon  reached  Calais.  Ed- 
ward welcomed  him ;  but  when  he  heard 

of  the  presents  he  said,  (Sir  Walter* 
you  have  hitherto  truly  served  us,  and 

shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust.  Re- 
turn the  gifis  to  linur  Philip  ;  you  have 
no  cauf^e  to  keep  iheni  :  thank  God  !  we 
have  enough  for  ourselves  and  for  you  ; 
and  we  intend  to  do  mueh  good  to  yon 
for  the  service  you  have  rendered  ns.** 

Sir  Walter  immediately  gave  those 
jewels  to  a  cousin  of  his,  named  Sir 
Mansac,  and  said,     T?idp  into  Frnnre, 


liikc,  your  Lord,  upon  your  ftdth  and  i  to  the  King,  and  codiiuf  Mil  me  to  him, 
iiuuiise,  and  gel  u  safe-conduct  for  my- |  and  say,  that  I  iliauk  liim  a  tliousand 
elf  and  twenty  of  my  companions  to  I  times  for  his  gift;  but  as  it  is  not  the 
'ide  through  France  to  Calais,  paying  pleasure  of  the  King  my  master,  that  I 
sonrteously  for  all  our  expenses ;  and  if  I  should  keep  it,  I  send  It  to  him  sgain.*' 
/oil  can  procure  this  from  the  Duke,  or  1  Sir  Maniac,  therefore,  rode  to  Paris, 
he  King,  I  will  willingly  remit  your 
THSom,  for  T  {jreatlv  desire  to  see  liie 
tvinsr  mv  niasier.  If  von  cauiiot  do 
his,  return  hither  in  a  month,  and  con- 
sider yourself  as  my  prisoner.** 

The  knight  was  well  contented,  and 
went  to  Paris  to  the  Duke,  his  lord; 
snd  having  obtained  t!:r  j)as$)port,  he  re* 
turned  uiili  it  to  Sir  Waller,  who  ac- 
quitted liim  of  his  ransom.  Manny 
commenced  his  journey,  and  procrf-'dcd 


and  had  his  royal  audience.  The  King 
would  not  acrept  the  jpwcl?,  but  pressed 
them  upon  the  kniiiln  who,  less  con« 
scientious  than  lii^  cousin,  thanked  his 
Grace,  and  was  not  disposed  to  say 


nav.' 


Sir  Walter  remained  with  his  sove* 
reign  during  the  memorable  siege  of 

Calais  ;  and  whrn  the  iiih:d)itnnt?'  pro- 
posed to  capitulate,  it  was  Jiis  counsel 
that  swayed  with  Edward  lo  ofl'er  mercy 


safclv  till  he  reached  Orleans,  where  he   lo  the  town,  on  the  surrender  of  six  of 


was  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  King  of 
France  and  taken  to  Paris. 

This  circumstance  wys  reported  to  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  went  to  the 
Kincr,  father,  and  entreated  him,  for 
the  honour  of  chivalry,  to  rclt  :i*B  Sir 
Walter,  lie  v.  ;is  for  a  huiij  while  in- 
exorable, for  he  wisheil  lo  destroy  him 
whom  he  called  his  greatest  foe  ;  but,  at 
last,  ffood  eounsci  prevailed  with  him, 
and  Manny  was  d  lsvored  out  of  prison. 
He  dined  with  tiie  French  monarch, 
♦  Frdsisrl,c  ll'O* 


its  chief  bnrgeitses,  instead  of  requiring 
general  submission.  ■  Though  Eustace 

do  St.  Pierre  and  his  noble  companions 
were  saved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  Philippa,  vf?  it  was  t!i:U  jrentle 
knicrht.  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who  first  en- 
deavoured lo  turn  aside  the  fierce  wrath 
of  the  King.  Noble  Sir,"  said  he, 
refrain  your  courage.  You  have  the 
reputation  of  nobleness;  therefore  do 
not  any  thing  that  can  blemish  your 
renown.  Eyery  roan  will  say  it  is  great 
*  FroiMsn,  c  135. 
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eraeliy  lo  pot  to  death  such  honest  per- 1  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been 
sons,  who,  from  (lieir  OH  n  noble  feelings,  alreifly  (l}«turhf'(l.  The  English  lords, 
lo  save  llieir  cdmp  uiions,  have  placed   one  by  one,  drew  about  the  Duke,  rrinn- 


themselves  iii  yuur  power. 

Sir  Walter  lost  noihiug  of  Edward*8 
eonii'ierfttioa  by  thii  cootradietion  of  his 


ing  llieniselves,  from  the  force  of  lialu:. 
fair  and  soflly  in  baule  order,  wiiUoui 
any  noiie  or  light,  and  placing  the 


hamottr.  Bat  he  eoiitiQoed  in  eneh  fa-  archen  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  ready  la 

▼our,  that  he  was  permitted  to  marry  a  I  receive  an  attaek  by  the  French.  No 

lady  related  to  the  royal  family:!  he  attack  was,  however,  made;  and,  after 
was  invested  with  the  Uarter;  and  was  '  waitirtfr  iwo  hours,  the  Duke  con^fuhef! 
summoned  to  parliament  among  the  |  with  ins  lords.  It  was  the  sage  opinion 
barons  of  England,  from  the  twenty- ;  of  Manny  that  the  French  had  fled,  and 
first  to  the  forty  ofoorth  year  of  Edward's  he  advised  Lancaster  to  pursue  them. 


reign. :t  He  was  among  the  English 
lords  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Bretigny 


But  the  Dvke  declined  this  course ;  for 
he  said  he  never  eonld  believe  that  so 


in  the  year  1360;  and  1  regret  that  he  many  valiant  men-of-arms  and  noble 
was  one  of  Edward's  council  who  ad-   knight''  wnuld  so  shamefully  depart.  As 


vised  the  sendingof  jiuccours  to  the  Black 
Prince,  when  h<^  was  about  to  assist 
Peter  the  Cruel,  ii  is  more  pleasing  to 
eoflteraptale  our  cavalier  on  the  battle- 
plain  than  in  the  hall  of  deliberation. 
He  was,  to  the  height,  a  sage  and  imagi- 
native soldier ;  skilful  as  well  ss  brave 
in  battle. 


soon  as  morning  arose,  it  was  discover- 
ed, however,  that  ihe  French  ramp  was 
deserted;  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
repented  that  he  had  not  followed  the 
counsel  of  his  experienced  friend. 

Such  was  Sir  Walter  Manny ;  gallant, 
hardy,  adventnrons,  and  sage.  Some- 
thing still  waj»  wanting  to  the  beautiful 


When  the  war  between  England  and!  perfeclion  of  his  character;  forcouriej^v 
France  was  renewed,  in  the  yeir  13G9,  lo  the  hulies,  and  l)ravery  and  skill  in  \he 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (late  Earl  of  field,  did  not  of  themselves  conbiitute  the 
Derby)  prevented  the  Duke  of  Bar-  \  preoz  chevalier.    Liberality  was  the 


goody's  descent  npon  the  English 
shores,  by  landing  a  small  army  at  Ca- 
lais, and  ravaging  the  country  near  Bou- 
logne. The  Duke  of  Hursrundy  com- 
manded llie  heighls  of  Touriiehem  :  the 
English  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
a  battle  was  daily  expected.  It  was 
feared,  rather  than  desired,  by  the  En- 
glish ;  for  their  handful  of  men  were  op- 
posed by  more  than  four  thousand  French 


graceful  ornament  of  the  knightly  cha- 
racter; and  the  cli  irli  dde  annals  of  the 
city  of  London  place  thiM  crown  on  the 
hri)w  of  our  noble  representative  of  En- 
glish ciiivalry. 

During  a  plajjue  in  England,  in  the 
year  1348,  J^ondon  and  its  vicinity  were 
the  chief  places  of  suffering ;  and  as  no 
church*yard  could  contain  the  victims, 
the  Bishop  of  London  bought  a  piece  of 


knights.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  could  I  ground  called  No  Mail's  Land,*  and 
not  engage  without  the  king's  pf-rmis-  consecrated  it  for  burials.  \n  tlie  next 
sion  ;  but  the  policy  of  Charles  iorhad  i  year,  Sir  VV'aller  iManny  nialciially  add- 
a  bailie,  and  the  Duke  then  desired  leave  ed  lo  the  charities  of  the  bishop  ;  for  he 
to  retire:  the  king  consented.  One  night,  purchased,  and  caused  to  be  consecrated 


fires  were  lighted,  and  there  was  an  un- 
wonted stir  amidst  the  Frenoh  camp. 


to  the  same  object,  thirteen  aeres  and 
one  rod  of  ground  adjoining  to  No  Nan^s 


Sttchof  the  English  as  were  near  it  were  |  Land,  and  lying  in  a  place  railed  SpitUs 
roused  from  sleep.    They  awoke  the '  Croft,  because  it  belonjjed  to  Su  Bar- 


T,ord  Robert  Naiuur,  who  immediately 
aniK  li  himself,  and,  precedfd  hy  a  man 
bearing  his  banner,  went  to  ilie  tent  of 

^ProiHirtie.  146. 

f  She  was  tlie  l  aJy  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  I'homaa  Flantagenet,  aurnamed  of 
BroihertoD,  Karl  of  Noffblk,  and  auels  to  Ed 
ward  III. 

^  Dogdak, 


tholomew's  Hospital.  In  the  vtry  year 
of  the  purchase,  the  purpo«;e  secfned  ac- 
complished, for  (^aiM-onting^  to  ccrliin 
charters  of  Edward  III.,  and  an  iiiiicrip- 
tion  on  the  cross  remaining  in  Stow*f 

*  The  reader  may,  reasonaHy  enough,  io- 
quira  who  cottM  have  been  tha  vendor  ?  I  ev^ 
not  tell  him;  I  csn  only  eofy  6iow  in  ihM 
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tine)  fifty  thoasand  people  were  buried 
there.   Sir  Walter  built  «  ehepel  in  the 

cemetery  ;  nnd,  in  ihe  year  1371,  he 
founded  a  hou?n  of  Carthusian  monks, 
bv  llie  :ippell;ition  of  the  Salutation  of 
lUc  Moiiier  of  God,  to  advance  ciianty, 
tod  edtniniiter  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion.* 

The  last  circunisleiice  of  his  tale  shall 
be  told  in  the  fitting  strain  of  Froissart. 

Thtu  «ame  ?ea9on  (1372)  died  the 
gentle  knight,  8ir  Waller  Mann)-,  in  the 
city  of  London,  whereof  all  lije  barons 
ot  England  were  right  sorry,  for  the 
troth  and  good  eoonael  thtt  they  had  al- 
ways seen  and  heard  in  him.  He  was 
buriedt  with  great  solemnity,  io  the 
monastery  of  the  Charter-house,  near 
London  ;  and  at  the  day  of  his  ob^equy 
there  were  present  the  King  and  all  his 
children,  and  all  the  prelates,  baron?, 
and  knight:i  of  England.  lU^  pu6.ses- 
siona,  both  tn  England  and  beyond  the 
sea,  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Penbroke,  who 
had  married  the  Lady  Anne,  hta  daugh- 
ter and  heir.*'t 

Among  the  flower  of  Edward's  chival- 
ry. Sir  James  Andley  must  be  mention- 
ed ;  not,  indeed,  that  a  detailed  history 
of  his  expioiU}  would  be  inieresiing  ;  but 
there  wae  one  aeries  of  eireuoMlaneea  in 
his  life  honourable  to  his  name  and  the 
chivalrie  character,  and  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar from  every  thing  else  in  the  man- 
ners of  other  ajjes. 

Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers.  Sir  James  said  lo  the  Black 
Prince,  '*  Sir,  I  have  always  truly  {"erved 
my  liord  your  father,  and  yon  also,  and 
I  shall  do  so  as  long  as  I  live  ^  and,  to 
prove  my  disposiiinti,  I  once  made  a 
vow  thai  the  first  battle  wherein  either 

*  tStow*s  London,  book  4,  e.  3.  Msitlaocl'M 

History  of  London,  p.  fifil .  This  was  the  state 
of  the  Charter-house  till  the  suppression  of  the 
aiooasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Its 
•onami  value  was  64S/.  It  was  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Auillev,  sjJDikcr  of  thp  ^^^)usp  of  <'orn- 
aons.  with  whose  only  daughter  it  went,  hy 
■narriage,  to  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
from  him,  hy  descent,  to  Thomas  Estrl  of  8uf- 
f'*lk.  In  the  time  of  Jamrs  I.  it  was  purcha»ed 
by  that  right  phflsnix  of  chahlj,"  Thomas 
Sotlon,  cttis«n  find  girdler,  for  the  large  sum 
of  13,000/.;  and  he  converted  the  buileliiigs 
and  gardens  into  a  hospital  for  therelirf  of  atpJ 
loen,  education  of  youth,  and  matotaiuuig  the 
ieniceofGod.  ^ 
tFroia8Sfty98«. 
18 


the  Kingt  yoor  father,  or  any  of  hie 
sons,  should  be  engaged,  I  would  be  one 

of  the  first  setters  on,  or  I  wotild  die  in 
the  endeavour.  Therefore,  I  request 
your  Grace,  in  reward  for  any  service 
that  ever  I  did  to  the  King  your  father, 
or  to  you,  that  you  would  give  me  li- 
eense  to  depart  from  jou,  in  order  that  I 
muy  accomplish  my  vow." 

The  Prince  accorded  to  his  desire ; 
and,  takinjj  him  hy  the  hand,  exclaimed, 
**  Sir  James,  tnny  Gnd  crivo  voit  this  day 
<^race  to  be  the  pro  west  knight  of  all  my 
host.'* 

Andley  then  departed,  and  eet  himself 
in  front  of  the  English  battles,  aeeom  pai- 
nted only  by  four  squires,  who  liad 

sworn  never  to  desert  him. 

lie  was  anticipated  in  his  gallant  pnr- 
pose  by  the  Lord  Eustace  Daniherti- 
court,  whose  chivalry  was  inspired  by 
liie  iady  Juliana  but  he  coniinued  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  performing  mar- 
vela  of  arma.  He  lost  no  valnable  mo- 
ments in  taking  prisoner*,  but  when  he 
had  disarmed  one  adversary  he  pressed 
forwards  to  Another.  He  was  severely 
hurl,  both  in  the  ho(]y  and  in  the  face; 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  ifte  meiiie,  his 
four  squires  look  iiim  qui  of  the  battle, 
and.  laying  him  onder  a  hedge,  they 
hound  op  hia  woonda. 

Edward  soon  inquired  after  the  fate 
of  his  gallant  friend;  and  Sir  James, 
expressing  his  jov  thu  Ills  Prince 
should  ihink  of  so  poor  a  k  ni^lu  as  he  was, 
called  eight  <»f  his  servnnis,  nnd  made 
them  bear  him  in  a  liuer  to  the  royal 
tent* 

The  Prince  took  him  in  hta  arms, 

and,  embrucini^  hiin  with  true  fraternal 
affection,  said,  **  Sir  James,  I  ought 
greatly  to  honour  you,  for  your 
valianineH.s  this  day  has  passed  the  re- 
nown of  us  all," 

Sir,**  answered  the  knight,  with 
true  chivalrie  niodesiy,  you  say  as  it 
pleaseth  you,  I  would  it  were  fo ;  but 
if  1  have  thte  day  advanced  myself  Co 
serve  you,  and  lo  accomplish  my  vow, 
no  prowess  ou^ht  to  he  repntefl  \n  me." 

*♦  Sir  Jumes,'*  replietl  the  fViiire,"! 
and  all  my  kniglils  consider  you  as  the 
best  doer  in  arms  this  day  ;  and,  in  order 
ihat  you  may  the  better  puraue  these 
ware,  I  retain  yoo  for  ever  aa  roy  knight, 
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with  five  hnndfed  mirke  of  yearly  ro- 

venue." 

Sir  James,  after  expressing  his  thanks, 
was  taken  back  to  his  tent.    He  thpn 
called    the  four  squires  before    hi  in, 
and  resigned   to   them    the  F^nnce^s 
gift,  saying,  it  was  to  their  valiaiuness 
that  he  owed  it.    Tiie  Fnuce  soon  heard 
of  tliis  noble  aetion,  eodt  eendine  for 
him,  inquired  why  he  fenonDced  hit 
kiodaeM.  Sir  James  craved  pardon  for 
hit  cooduot,  but  affirmed  he  could  do  no 
olherwiae;  for  his  squires  had  that  day 
several  limes  saved  his  life,  and  enabled 
htm  to  accomplish  his  vow.  Edward's 
nobleness  disdained  any  feelino;  of  per- 
sonal oHence ;  and,  in  generous  emulation 
of  his  friend^s  liberality,  he  made  in  hit 
favour  a  new  grant*  more  valuable  than 
the  former  one.* 

But  of  all  the  bold  and  prniriullna 
characters  of  the  court  of  Edward  Hi., 
none  was  more  distinguished  for  the 

preatness  and  vnrietyof  his  exploits  than 
that  sage  anti  valiant  knii^ht,  Sir  John 
Chandos.    He  wns  the  der^cendant  of  a 
Norman  family,  attached  to  Wdliam  the 
Conqueror,  and  which  had   been  re* 
nowned  in  every  age  of  iu  history. | 
labile  only  a  sqnire,  he  accompanied 
Edward  III.  in  his  first  war  in  France  ; 
anil,  at  the  siege  of  Cambray,  he  amazed 
the  pro  west  kniffhts  by  the  goodly  feats 
of  arms  done  between  him  and  a  squire 
•  if  Verni;uulois.    At  the  battle  of  Viron- 
losse,  immediately  afterwards,  he  wns 
Stationed  near  the  person  of  his  sove- 
reign, and,  for  his  valonr  on  that  occasion, 
he  rereived  knighthood  from  the  royal 
»word.t   Like  his  friend,  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  he  was  gentle,  as  well  as  vali;int ; 
and  it  was  Chandos  tiiat.  with  another 
cavalier,  saved  the  ladies  of  tfie  castle  of 
Povs  from   the  brutal  abi^ault  of  the 
rabble.^    lie  was  m  the  van,  with  the 
Black  i'rmre,  ai  the  bailie  of  Cressy  ; 
and,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiera,  he  never 
quuipd  his  side. 

On  the  day  that  preceded  this  last 
great  event  an  amusing  proof  occurred 
of  the  pride  of  knighthood,  reornrding 


armorial  bearings.   Sir  John  ChaiidoB* 

on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  th€ 
Lord  of  Ciaremont  for  the  French,  bad 
been  reconnoitering  the  other'.s  forces  : 
and,  as  ihev  returned  to  their  respectrr'' 
hosts,  thev  raet,  and  were  mutually 
astont>*iied  tiiat  each  bore  the  i^anie  armo- 
rial emblem. 
The  Lord  of  Ciaremont  exclaimed, 
Chandos,  how  long  have  yon  taken  m 
yon  to  bear  my  device  T*' 

Nay,  you  bear  mine,**  replied  the 
English  knight ;  **  for  it  is  mine  as  weD 
as  yours.*' 

**  I  deny  that,*'  observed  the  T/ord  of 
Ciaremont ;  •*  and  were  it  not  for  ihe 
truce  that  this  day  is  between  us,  1  woolti 
prove  immediately  that  you  have  no  right 
to  bear  my  device.*' 

••Sir,"  rejoined  Chandos,  with  the 
ralmness  of  troth  and  bravery,  *•  yoe 
shall  find  me  to-morrow  ready  to  prove 
it  is  mine,  as  well  as  yonrs." 

Ciaremont  passionntelv  eloped  the 
conferenre  by  saying,  are  com- 

mon words  of  you  EuL^li'^limen  ;  for 
you  can  invent  nothing  new  ;  but  yoii 
take  for  your  own  whatever  you  see 
handsome  belnnelns  to  others.^** 

At  the  battle  of  Poictiera  the  coansel 
of  Chandne  was  important  to  the  fate  of 
the  day  :  for  when  the  Engltsh  archcii 
had  thrown  the  French  into  rnnfnsion. 
he  snid  to  tfie  Bfark  Prinre,  *'  Sir.  take 
I  vonr  horse  and  ride  forth  ;  this  day  is 
I  vours.  Let  us  press  forwards  to  the 
French  king's  hatUe,  for  there  lies  the 
stress  of  the  matter.  I  think,  verily,  br 
his  valiantness,  he  will  not  fly.  I  trust 
by  the  irrace  of  God  and  St.  George, 
that  we  Hhnll  take  him  :  and,  Sir,  I  heard 
you  say  that  this  day  1  should  see  yoti  a 
good  kniglit.*'  It  was  this  advire  wh'^.-h 
etiided  the  courage  of  Edward,  and  the 
victory  was  England's. 

*  FroiHsart.  c  161.    Monssiimeur  Jehao  tie 

Clermont  ihr  ('h?indos,  ce  sont  bien  Ic»«  paroll» 
de  V09  Anglos,  qui  lie  fiavent  advif4>r  ricn«  de 
nuuvel  I  mats  quant,  qu'ils  voyent,  lenr  est  bd. 
This  ifl  a  very  carious  proof  of  the  aotiqoitj 

of  thr  cnmmon  remark  that  Rii^Iishnirn  are  a 
t»orrowing  and  improving  people,  and  not  Uf 
mous  for  oricinality  of  invention.  It  might  Is 
conti  iiiieil,  but  not  in  this  place,  that  W6  are  botk 
And  Imtp  I  will  irn ascribe  another  jscntenre  of 
Froissart  more  characteristic  and  true.  "i.es 


•  Asbinole's  History  of  the  Garter,  c.  26,  s.  3. 
Froi8«»art,cc.l42,  147. 
\  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i..  503. 
;  Authorities  in  Aflhmole,  p.  702. 

§  Fr»>irtart,  c  125.  fcJee  the  first  part  of  [  Anglois,  scion  leur  coutame  ae  divsftlfsnt  noolt 
this  work,  p.  78. 
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Nothing  remarkable  is  related  ofChan- 

dos  for  nine  years  after  the  baiile  of 
Poicliers.  In  1365  he  was  the  hero  anil 
counsellor  ui  ilie  Earl  of  Mouullorl  in 
his  war  with  liie  Eari  of  Eluis.  Mount- 
fort  took  DO  meaturei  which  wer»  not 
of  hi9  suggestion,  or  net  not  with  his 
jadgment.  Chandos  was  a  valiant  as 
well  as  a  sage  knight;  for  at  the  baiilc 
of  Auray  his  mighiy  curtnl-tixe  haiiered 
many  ti  helm  of  ihe  Freiicf).  Tin'  Oite 
ot'  liiis  baule  iixed  hia  friend  of  Mount- 
fort  in  the  dukedom  of  Briiuny  ;  aMd 
Ihe  opinion  of  the  French  lords,  knigh is, 
and  iqnires,  the  vietorj  had  been  gained 
by  the  skiU  and  high  prowess  of  Chan- 
dos.* 

He  was  seneschal  of  Aqtiitain,  and 
of  all  those  countries  seeured  to  liie 
English  by  the  treaty  of  Breiigiiy.  To- 
gether with  Sir  Thomas  Phelton  he  was 
eymmoned  into  Angouleme  ti>  adfise 
Ihe  Black  Prince  regarding  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  The  deposed  king  had  arrived 
ml  fiourdeaux  ;  and  Edward,  resolving  to 
assist  him,  soiijjht  to  fnrtifv  his  (hMf^nni- 
nations  by  llie  judgment  ot  his  Iriends. 
Chandos  and  his  counsel  earnestly  en- 
deavoured lu  change  his  resolve.  VVhen, 
indeed,  no  considerations  could  shake 
Ihe  purpose  of  the  Black  Prince,  our 


raise  it,  for,  Sir,  I  thank  God  and  you,  I 
possess  land  and  heritage  aufficient  to 
maintain  it  withal." 

The  prince  and  King  Peter  took  be- 
tween their  hands  the  banner,  which  was 
blazoned  with  a  aharp  stake  gules,  on  a 
field  argent,  and  after  having  cot  off  the 
end  to  make  it  square  they  spread  it 
abroad ;  and  the  Prince  delivered  it  to 
Chandos,  saying,  *'  Sir  John,  behold 
your  banner,  and  God  send  you  joy  and 
honour,  and  strength,  to  preserve  it !" 

Chandos  bowed,  and  after  thanking 
the  prince,  he  went  back  to  his  own 
eompany,  and  said,  **  Sirs,  behold  my 
banner  and  yours,  keep  it  as  your  own.** 

They  took  it  «nd  were  right  joyful 
thereof,  declaring  that,  hy  tlie  pleasure 
of  God  and  St.  George,  they  would 
keep  and  defend  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

The  banner  was  then  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  worthy  Engltith  squire,  eaUed 

William  Allestry,  who  bore  ii  that  day 
and  acquitted  himself  right  nobly. 

In  that  battle,'  Chandos  cotinselled 
the  Duke  of  liancasler  sagely  as  at  the 
buiile  of  Poicliers  he  had  counselled 
Edward.  He  performed  also  wonders 
in  arms,  for  he  was  a  great  and  mighty 
knieht,and  well  formed  of  all  his  limbs ; 


military  «;ervice. 

Before  the  battle  of  Naveret 
the  rank  and  title  of  kaii^hl 


knight  accompanied  him  into  Spain,  his  but  he  adventured  himself  so  far  that  he 
duties  to  his  liege  lord  demanding  hisj  was  closed  in  among  his  enemies,  and  at 

length  pressed  to  the  earth.  A  Spaniard 
lie  laok  of  gigantic  stattire  (ell  upon  him  with 
b^tieret.  dreadful  force  ;  but  Sir  John  drew  a  knife 


When  the  &an  arose  on  that  memorable,  from  his  bosom,  which  he  recollected  he 
day,  it  was  a  great  beauty  to  behold  the  |  had  about  him,  anil  strnek  his  foeman  so 
batdes  or  divisions  of  the  Blaek  Prince*s  •  fiercely  in  the  back  and  on  the  sides, 
army  and  their  brilliant  harness  glitter- 1  that  he  wouuded  him  to  death  as  he  lay 

on  him.  Sir  John  itirned  him  over,  and 
ro?e  quickly  on  his  feel,  and  his  men-at- 
artns  at  that  lime  joineil  him,  ihcy  hav- 
ing with  much  diOiculty  broken  itirough 
the  press  when  they  saw  him  felled.* 

Chaodoe  had  not  sunceeded  in  die* 
snading  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his 


ing  with  its  beams.  The  hostile  forces 
slowly  approached  each  other.  Edward 
with  a  brief  train  of  knights  ascended  a 
small  hill,  and  clearly  saw  their  enemy 
marching  straight  towards  them.  The 
prince  was  then  followed  by  his  army ; 
and  when  they  had  reached  the  other 


side  of  the  htU  they  formed  themselves  i  Spanish  war,  and  he  failed  also  in  with- 
in dense  array,  and  each  man  buckled  on  drawing  him  from  the  more  fatal  project 


anew  his  armour  and  dressed  his  spear. 

Sir  John  Chandos  advanced  in  front 
of  the  battles  with  his  banner  uncased 
in  his  hand.  He  presented  it  to  the 
prince,  saying.  '*Sir,  behold,  here  is 
my  banner.  1  require  yon  to  displapr  it 
abroad,  and  give  me  leave  this  day  to 

*Ti«iiiart,  e.  m 


of  taxing  beyond  usage  his  French 
dominions.  Findino;  him  resolved  in 
his  purpose,  and  not  wishing  to  bear 
any  blame  or  reproach  about  the  matiert 
Sir  Johnlook  his  leave  of  the  prince, 
and  made  his  excuse  to  go  into  Nor* 
mandy  to  visit  the  land  of  St.  Savour  le 
*  FrsiMarl,  c  S87« 


« 
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Viscount,  whereof  he  was  lord*  for  be  i  joined  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  who,  at 


had  nol  been  there  for  several  years 
When  the  war  so  lo  Knfjhnd's 

powiT  in  France  broke  oul,  tlie  Hhirk 
Prince  wrote  to  ChanUoa  lo  jom  Intn 
without  delay.  Sir  John  immediately 
went  10  Angoaleroe,  end  hit  liege  lord 
joyfully  received  him.  He  was  made 
Seneaehal  of  Puictou  at  the  reqaeat  of  the 
barons  and  knights  of  that  country. 

His  deeds  of  arms  equalled  his  loniier 
fame,  but  it  was  his  chivalric  generosity 
that  was  most  &trikingt  and  the  circum- 
Btancet  which  accompanied  the  appear- 
ance of  that  feaiore  of  hia  eharaeier  are 
very  inCereating.  He  wiahed  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke*  who  waa  in  garriaon  at 
Mortaygne,  to  accompany  him  in  an  en- 
terpri!*e  into  tJie  Frencii  territory.  The 
Earl  was  well  content  to  linve  ridden 
forth  ;  hut  some  oi  the  knights  ut  his 
counaei  broke  hia  purpose,  and  aaid, 
Sir,  you  are  but  young,  and  your  noble- 
ia  locome;  and  if  you  put  yourself 
into  the  company  of  Sir  John  Chandos, 
he  shall  have  the  reputation  and  voice  of 
it,  for  you  will  be  regarded  only  as  his 
compafiion  :  therefore,  Sir,  it  is  better 
for  you,  since  you  are  a  great  lord,  thai 
you  perform  your  enterprises  by  your- 
aelf,  and  let  Sir  John  Chandoa  perform 
his ;  for  in  comparison  with  yonr  eatate, 
he  is  bill  a  knight  bachelor." 


the  head  of  three  hundred  knights  and 
squires,  committed  great  f1r«inirtion  in 
Aiijou,  and  returned  with  immense  booty 
into  Poictou. 

The  Frenehmen  thinking  it  a  more 
easy  eheviaance  to  diaeomfit  htm  than 
Sir  John  Chandos,  assembled  seven 
hundred  soldiers  from  all  the  garriaODa 
in  theconntry,  and  Sir  liOuis  of  Sancerre 
took  ihc  command.  'I'he  Knrl  of  Pem- 
broke heard  nothing  of  the  etumy,  aud 
nol  having  the  vigilance  of  Str  John 
Chandos  be  took  no  pains  to  inquire. 
The  Engiifth  were  one  day  reposing  inn 
village  called  Puirenon,  in  the  territory 
of  Poietou,  when  suddenly  the  Ftaneb- 
men  came  into  the  town,  their  spears  in 
their  rest,  crvinir  tlieir  cry,  "  Our  Lady 
uf  Sancerre,  lor  the  Marshal  of  France." 
The  English  were  dressing  their  horses, 
and  preparing  their  suppers,  when  they 
were  thus  nnexpeetedly  assailed.  Several 
were  killed,  all  the  plunder  wss  retaken, 
many  pri*<oners  were  made,  and  the  Eari 
of  Pembroke  and  some  of  his  knights 
Hiu!  nrrhcrs  saved  lhem.«:e|ves  in  a  pre- 
cepiory  of  the  'i\'mpl?irs.  The  French- 
men assaulted  it  fijullamly,  and  it  was  a« 
gallantly  defended,  till  night  put  an  end 
to  the  assault. 

The  English  were  so  severely  strait- 
ened for  provisions,  that  they  knew  they 


'J'lie  l']arl  of  Pembroke  accordincly  :  must  speedily  surrender,  unless  Chandos 


excused  himself;  aud  Sir  John  Cliand«>s, 
unaided  by  him,  went  inio  Anjou,  ac- 
roiDpauied  by  three  hundred  spearn  of 
knights  and  squires,  and  two  hundred 
archera.  He  achieved  all  his  emprises ; 
and  heariniT  at  last  that  Sir  Louis  of 


cnme  \n  tlieir  pucconr.  A  squire,  who 
proie^^ed  lo  know  the  countrv.  offered 
to  go  to  Sir  John,  aud  he  aoronlinsly  left 
the  fortress  when  the  French  had  retired 
to  rest.  But  he  soon  lost  his  road,  and 
did  not  recover  it  till  morning. 


Sancerre,  the  Marshal  of  Franee,  with  a  '  At  day«break  the  French  renewed' 
great  number  of  men  at  war,  was  at  Hay  |  their  nss:nilts,  and  mounted  the  walls 


in  Tourninc,  lie  wished  to  cope  with 
him  ;  but  ;is  his  own  force  was  inade- 
quate to  6o  great  an  exploit,  he  sent 
word  of  bis  intention  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  deairing  him  to  repair  with 
bis  soldiers  to  Chatelterault. 

Chandos  the  herald  took  the  messsge; 
but  llip  Earl  by  counsel  of  his  knight? 
again  refused.  The  herald  repaired  to 
Sir  John  at  Chatelterault,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  broken  up  in  consequence  of 
the  presumption  and  pride  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke :  Chandos  gave  leave  to  moat 
of  hia  company  to  depart,  and  he  himself 
went  to  Foictiera,  Some  of  his  men 


with  p.ivpssfs  (o  defend  their  heads  from 
the  missiles  of  the  Enwlish.  The  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  his  little  band  fought 
80  bravely,  from  morning  until  noon, 
that  the  French  were  obliged  to  deaist, 
and  to  resort  to  the  uncavalier*like  mode 
of  worsting  their  gallant  foeaby  sending 
to  the  neiffhbourinff  villages  for  pikes 
und  mat!ork<!,  that  they  might  uodermins 

and  break  down  the  wall. 

Then  the  Eari  of  Pembroke  called  a 
squire  to  him,  and  said,  Friend,  take 
my  courser,  and  issue  out  at  the  back 
postern  and  ride  strait  to  Poictiers,  and 
abow  Sir  John  Gbaadoa  the  stit»  and 
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lander  we  aro  in,  and  recommend  me  to 
lien  by  this  Uiken/*  added  ihe  Earl, 
.akin^  a  ring^  frnni  \ns  finger:     deliver  it 

him,  for  ^>ir  John  knows  it  well." 

'Die  ."qmre  look  ilie  ring,  and  iinme- 
d  iaiely  monntini^  his  courser,  fled  ihrinigh 
I  he  postern,  ihtiiking  he  should  achieve 
great  hnnour  if  be  cuutd  reach  Sir  John 

*rhe  first  squire  havinif  loet  eo  mueh 
time  in  the  confusion  of  the  night  did 
not  arrive  at  Poiciiers  till  nine  in  the 
morning.  He  found  Sir  John  at  ma«»«i  ; 
nnd,  in  consequence  of  the  importance 
ot  lii^  uiCiibage,  he  disturbed  his  devo- 

liUIlS. 

Chandoe's  feelings  had  been  severely 
offended  by  the  pride  and  presumption 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  he  waa  in 
no  great  basie  to  relieve  him.  He  heard 
the  mass  out.  The  tables  were  then  ai^ 
ranired  for  the  noon  repast. 

'I'lie  servant'',  nmonLf  whom  ihp  mes- 
sage of  ihe  Jiquire  had  been  bruited,  in- 
quired of  Sir  John  if  he  would  go  to 
dinner.  He  replied,  **  Yes;  if  it  were 
ready." 

He  went  into  the  hall,  and  knights 
and  eqoires  brought  him  water.  While 
he  was  washiiiir,  the  second  squire  from 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  pale,  weary,  and 
tr  !V('!-soile(l,  entered  ihe  hall,  nnd  knell 
belore  him,  and  took  the  ring  oiii  of  his 
jnirse,  and  sanl.  Right  dear  Sir,  ihe 
Earl  of  Pembroke  recommends  himself 
to  you  by  this  token,  and  hearily  desires 
your  assistance  in  relieving  him  from 
his  present  danger  at  Puirenon." 

Ohandos  took  the  ring  ;  but  instead  of 
calling  his  friends  to  arm,  he  coldly  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assist 
the  Earl  if  the  affair  were  such  as  the 
squire  hail  represenfod  it.  f.et  us  go 
to  dinner,"  gaid  he  ;  and  accordingly  the 
knights  sat  down. 

The  first  course  was  eaten  in  silence, 
for  Chandos  was  thoughtful,  and  the 
minds  of  hiti  friends*  were  not  idle* 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  course 
when  the  jronerous  wine  of  France  had 
routed  his  better  nature,  he  started  from 
a  reverie,  and  wilh  n  smile  of  prule  and 
generousness  exclaimed,  **  Sirs,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  is  a  noble  man,  and  of 
|T6it  lineage :  he  is  the  son  of  my 
nstsral  lord  the  King  of  Englsod,  for  be 
hsth  married  his  daughter}  and  in  every 
18* 


thing  be  is  companion  to  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge.  He  hath  required  me  to 
come  to  him,  and  I  ought  to  consent  to 

his  desire." 

'J'hen  ihrusting  the  table  from  him, 
and  risking  lo  the  full  height  of  hi?  line 
martial^figure,  he  cned, "  Gallant  knights, 
I  will  ride  to  Puirenon." 

This  noble  and  generous  resolve  found 
an  eeho  in  the  heart  of  every  one  that 
was  present.  The  trumpets  sounded, 
the  knights  hastily  donned  their  armour, 
and  saddled  the  first  horses  ihey  could 
iiicei  with  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
cnurt-yard  glittered  with  more  than  two 
iiuuilred  spears.  They  rode  apace  to 
wards  Puirenon ;  bur  news  of  their  ap- 
proach reached  the  vigilant  French  in 
sufficient  time  for  them  to  abandon  the 
siege,  end  effect  their  retreat  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty. 

Tlie  Earl  of  IVmhroke  soon  found 
that  ihe  terror  of  the  name  nf  Cdnndos 
had  scared  the  ioe,  and  lie  [u^jjosed  lo 
his  companions  to  ride  towards  'Poic- 
tiers  and  meet  their  deliverers.  They 
according  left  the  village  in  a  riffht  plea- 
sant mcde,  some  on  foot,  oUiers  on 
horses,  and  many  a  gallant  steed  carried 
double  that  day.  They  had  not  ridden  a 
league  before  they  met  Sir  John  Chan- 
dos and  his  company,  who  much  to 
their  regret  heard  of  the  retreat  of  the 
French.  The  two  parties  rode  in  com- 
pany for  the  space  uf  three  leagues,  hold- 
ing merry  converse  on  deeds  of  arms* 
They  then  departed,  Chandos  returning 
to  Poictiers,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
to  Mortaygne.* 

Our  knight's  careerof  glory  approached 
its  clopc.  Bv  the  treachery  of  a  Monk, 
the  abbey  of  St.  Snivyn,  seven  leagues 
from  Poictiers,  fell  into  the  possejision 
of  the  French,  who  all  ihat  year,  1371, 
had  been  harassing  the  English  territo- 
ries. Chandos  was  deeply  mortified  at 
the  loss  of  the  abbey,  it  being  within  the 
scope  of  his  seneschalship.  To  recover 
it  by  chivalric  skill,  or  lo  bring  his  ene- 
mie«  to  fair  and  manly  battle,  seemed 
equally  inipossible,  and  his  hi^h  spirit 
was  wounded  at  these  insults  to  his  mili- 
lary  abilities.  On  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember he  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  abbey ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  the  town_of  Chauvigny, 
♦  Ffoiisarti  ce^  9fi6,  tl66. 
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he  dismipspil  two-ihirds  of  his  flroops, "  pro;irhpd  within  three  farlon^  of  the 


knighU  of  Foiciou  and  England.  Sir 
Thomas  Percy,  wiih  ihiriy  »pears,  had 
his  leave  to  go  in  queKi  of  adveniures. 
His  own  mind  wat  too  ill  al  reat  for  him 
to  indulge  in  mere  ehivalrie  exercises ; 
and  after  be  had  wished  them  good  speed 
he  went  back  into  ihe  house  full  of 
melancholy  I'lonirliiP.  He  wodld  noi 
roiire  lo  resi  ihnugh  the  nighl  was  far 
advanced  ;  but  he  remained  in  (he 
kitchen  warming  himself  by  the  fire,  his 
aervanta  endeavouring  by  iheir  jeata  and 
lalea  to  banish  bia  tineaainess. 

Before  daylight  a  man  with  the  haste 
and  anxiety  of  the  bearer  of  newa  of  in- 
port  came  into  \he  house. 

*♦  The  Frencliinen  are  riding  abroad/* 
aaid  he  to  Sir  John. 

**  How  knowest  thou  thatf*' 
I  lefi  St.  Salvyn  with  tbem,'*  was 
the  answer. 

Which  way  did  tliej  ride  T'  de- 
manded Chnndos. 

**  Their  exact  course  I  wot  n«jt,"  re- 
plied his  informant ;  **  but  I  saw  them 
oil  the  high  road  to  Foictiers." 

<*Whal  Frenchmen  r*  inquired  Sir 
John. 

"  Sir  Louie  of  St.  Julian*  and  Camot 

the  Breton.** 

'*  Well,"  quoth  Chando?,  "  I  care 
not  :  I  have  no  mind  !o  ride  forth  to- 
night :  it  may  happen  that  they  m.ty  be 
encountered,  though  1  am  not  liiere.'* 

The  conversation  closed  here,  but 
Chandos  could  not  dismiss  the  subject 
from  his  mind.  He  mnaed  upon  what 
he  hsid  heard,  and  hope  gradually  broke 
through  the  gloom  of  his  diaappoint- 

nient. 

lie  then  told  his  knights  he  would 
ride  to  Poiciiers,  and  liiey  joyfully  capa- 
risoned their  horses. 

Chandos  and  forty  speara  left  Chaa> 
vigny  before  daylight,  and  getting  into 
the  Frenchroen'a  course,  they  soon  over- 
look them  near  the  bridge  of  Lns.ir. 
'I'hey  were  on  foot,  preparing  to  attack 
Sir  Thnm-ds  Percy  and  hi?  liiile  h.ind, 
who  had  posted  themselves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge. 

Before  the  Frenchmen  and  Bretona 
bad  arranged  their  plan  of  assault,  they 
beard  the  trampling  of  Cbandos*a  war- 
horses,  and  turning  round  they  saw  his 
dreadful  baauer  displayed.     He  ap* 


bridge  and  liad  a  parley  wiiii  ihein. 
He  reproached  iheni  for  thetr  loMiene? 
and  acts  of  violence  in  the  country 
whereof  he  was  seneschal. 

^  It  ia  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,** 
he  continued,  tliat  1  have  aet  all  my 
aim  to  find  and  encounter  you,  and  now, 
I  thank  God.  1  see  you  and  speak  to 
you.  It  shall  noon  be  known  who  is 
prowcst,  you  or  I.  You  have  often 
vaunted  your  desire  to  meet  me  ;  now 
yon  may  see  me  before  you.  — I  nm 
John  Chandoe:  regard  me  well,'*  he 
thundered  in  their  ears,  hia  eounlenanee 
darkening  as  he  spoke. 

At  that  moment  an  Englisli  sqrtre 
was  struck  lo  the  earth  by  the  ianne  oi  a 
Breton.  The  generous  nature  of  Ciian- 
dos  was  roused  at  this  ungallant  act  ; 
and,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  expostulation 
and  reproof,  he  cried  to  his  own  com* 
pany,  Sirs,  how  is  it  that  you  sviffer 
this  squire  thus  to  be  slain  T  A.  foot*  a 
fool  !" 

lie  dismounted,  and  so  did  all  his 
hand,  and  they  advanced  against  the 
French.  His  banner,  with  the  escut- 
cheon abo?e  hia  arms,  was  carried  before 
him,  and  some  of  hia  men*at-arms  sur* 
rounded  it.  Chandoe  missed  his  steps, 
for  ilie  ground  was  slippery  from  the 
hoar-frost  of  the  morning,  and  in  his 
impatience  for  haltle  he  entangled  Ins 
feel  in  the  folds  of  his  surcoat.  He  fell 
just  aa  he  reached  his  enemy;  and  as  he 
waa  rising  the  lance  of  a  French  sqaire 
entered  his  flesh,  under  the  left  eye,  be- 
tween the  nose  and  the  forehead.  Chan- 
dos could  not  see  to  ward  off  the  stroke  ; 
for,  some  years  before,  he  had  lost  the 
sight  of  that  eye,  while  hunting  the  hart 
in  the  eoutiiry  round  Bourdeaux  :  un- 
happily, too,  his  helmet  was  without 
the  defence  of  its  visor. 

He  fell  upon  the  earth,  and  rolled  over, 
two  or  three  times,  from  the  pain  of  the 
woutid,  hut  he  never  spoke  again. 

The  French  endeavoured  to  seize 
him  ;  but  his  uncle,  Sir  Edward  Clifford, 
bestrode  the  body,  and  defended  it  so  va- 
lorously,  that  soon  none  dared  to  ap- 
proach'him. 

The  barona  and  knights  of  Poictoy 
were  conquerors,  and  when  the  confu- 
sion was  hushed,  they  flocked  round 
their  outstretched  friend  and  seneschal. 
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Thtj  wept,  tbey  wrong  iheir  hands, 
they  tore  their  hair,  ami  gave  way  to 
every  violent  expression  of  grief.  They 
called  him  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and 
lamented  the  hour  when  the  I mi  e  was 
forged  which  had  brougiii  hun  into  peril 
of  deaih. 

He  heard  and  ondentood  them  well, 
but  waa  inable  to  reply/  Hie  servants 
then  unarmed  htm;  and,  laying  him 
npoo  a  pavesse  or  large  shield,  ihey  bore 
him  gently  lo  the  neighbouring  ferireat 
of  Moriiaier. 

He  died  on  the  following  day  ;  and  a 
cavalier  more  courteous,  and  more  wor- 
thily adorned  with  noble  firtaea  and  high 
qnultitea*  never  adorned  the  Engiiah 
chivalry.  He  was,  in  sooth,  aa  gallant 
a  knight  as  ever  laid  lance  in  rest. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  English  barons  and 
knightif  then  in  Ciuiuune,  lamented  his 
fate,  aa  the  loaa  of  all  the  Engiiah  do- 
minioDO  in  France;  and  many  right 
noble  and  valiant  knights  of  France 
mourned  the  death  of  a  generous  foe, 
and  they  wished  he  had  been  made 
prisoner;  for  tliey  said  he  was  so  sage 
and  imaninaiive  that  he  would  have 
planned  a  peace  between  the  two  na* 
tiona.* 

Chandos  was  never  married.  All  tlie 
estatea  which  he  had  won  by  hia  valour 
went  to  hia  three  aiaters. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FROORESS  OF  CIIIVALRV  IN  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN, PROM  THE  REIGN  OF  RICUABJO  II. 
TO  TUAT  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

Complaints  of  the  unchivalric  State  of  Richard's 
Court. — Influence  of  Ciiivalry  on  the  national 
Character.  —  Scottish  Chivalry.  —  Chivalrie 
kindness  of  Robert  Bruce. — MAilual  Chivalry, 
between  the  Scotch  and  English  Courts. — 
French  Kntghi's  Opinions  of  Scottish  Cbi- 
talry.— CourtcASs  between  Englidi  and  Scot- 
tish  Knights.  —  CUivnIric  Battle  of  Otter- 
bourn. — Hoifipur  and  the  Douj^las — A  cavn- 
lereaque  Story. — Keign  of  Henry  IV. — Chi- 
valrie Parley  between  htm  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.—  Henry's  anchivalric  Conduct  at 
Shrewsbury .^Henry  V.p->Knights  of  the 
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Bath. — Henry '«  love  of  chivalrie  Books — 
His  chivalrie  bearing. — Commencement  of 
the  Decline  of  Chivalry. — The  Civil  Wars 
injursd  Cbivalryw— Caxton'a  Lamentation.— 

He  exaggerates  the  Evil. — Many  gallant 
English  Knights. — Character  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  Reference  to  Chivalry.— Tournaments 
in  his  Reign.<»Fiekl  of  tho  Cloth  of  Gold.— 
Inlradijction  of  Italian  Literature  favoured 
Komance — Popularity  of  Chivalrie  Litera- 
turo.— Bngllsh  Knights  continued  to  break 
Lances  for  Ladies'  Love. — State  of  Scottish 
Chiv  tlry  nt  ?hls  Period. — Jiiincs  IV.— Chi* 
valrte  cifcuawiances  at  Floddeu  Field. 

In  the  reign  of  Riobard  II.,  the  splen- 
dour of  EnfTand'e  chifalry  wet  clouded. 
That  luonarcli  had  neither  epirit  nor 
ambition  to  recover  the  poeaeisiona 

which  had  been  wrest<e<l  from  the  crown 
during  the  illness  of  his  father,  the  Hlnr.k 
Prince,  and  the  imbecility  of  his  grand- 
father Edward  III. ;  for  though  tlie  war 
with  Franco  nominally  eontioaed,  yet  he 
gave  few  ocoasiona  for  hia  kniirhts  to 
break  their  lances  with  the  French. 
Not  that  England  enjoyed  a  state  of  per- 
fect pejce,  but  the  wars  in  France  and 
Poriuj^al  liatl  no  brilliant  results,  for  the 
Englii^h  kiiiglils  were  no  longer  guided 
by  the  sageness  of  Chandos,  or  the  gal- 
lantry of  Prince  Edward. 

England  was  menaced  with  tnvaaioQ 
by  Charlea  VI.  of  France;  but  the  pro- 
ject died  awny,  and  nothing  gave  greater 
ofTetice  lo  the  people  than  the  wrrfit  of 
^[  ;ru  in  the  court,  in  not  revenging  itself 
iur  liie  insult.  A  compari.^on  was  im- 
mediately instituted  between  the  preoent 
and  the  preceding  reign.  Where  were 
those  great  enterprises,  it  waa  aaked, 
which  distingtiished  the  days  of  Edwafd 
III.  ?  where  could  be  found  the  valiant 
men  wlio  had  fought  with  the  prince  his 
son  ?  In  liiose  days  Enplntiti  was 
feared,  and  was  reputed  as  pos^essmg 
the  flower  of  Christian  chivalry  ;  but 
now  no  man  apeaka  of  her,  now  there 
are  no  ware  but  anch  aa  are  made  on 
poor  iiien*8  puraea,  and,  thereto  every 
one  is  inclined.* 

The  expcMjsive  wars  of  England  with 
France  were  productive  of  migfily  conse- 
quences to  the  Englidii  constitution.  An 
application  for  redress  of  grievances  ai- 
waya  met  the  demand  of  auppliea«  and 
public  liberty  benefited  by  the  coatly  am* 
bition  of  the  crown.    The  wars  did  not 
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sprinj^  from  chivalrv,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore  ascribe  to  liui  bright  source  any 
general  political  acWanlages  which  result* 
ell  from  them ;  but  chivalry  gave  the  lone 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  waged; 
hers  weife  all  the  humanities  of  the  con- 
test; hers  nt  Ipntil,  h;ilf  Ute  dislinc- 
tiun  (for  we  tiiusi  renieiuber  the  bow 
was  m  formidable  as  the  lance)  of  esia- 
blisliing  the  glory  of  tlie  eouiiiry  ;  of; 
giving  her  that  proud  character  for  mar- 
tial prowess,  whieb  baa  outlived  ber 
brief  and  feeble  tenure  of  the  territorial 
consequenrcs  of  victory. 

Richr^ril  11.  did  not  emulate  the  mar- 
tial fame  of  liis  jailicr.  His  neglect  of 
the  warriors  of  liie  lurmer  leign  was  not 
among  the  slightest  causes  of  thai  disaf- 
fection which  ultimately  ruined  him. 
One  of  the  publie  grlevaneet,  as  stated 
to  the  throne  by  the  House  of  Com> 
monn,  was  that  the  chivalry  of  the  coun- 
try had  bcf-n  iJiTountenancpd  an(!  dis- 
graced, atul  ih:ii  the  growth  of  vice  hud 
con«equeiuly  mcreased." 

Richard  was  a  voluptuous  prince  ;  the 
splendour  of  ehivalry  hung  over  his 
court;  his  tilts  and  tournaments  were 
unusually  magnificent ;  but  the  martial 
and,  therefore,  the  chief  spring  of  knight- 
hood was  wanting.  A  warlike  sove- 
reign could  have  found  rich  materials 
among  his  people  for  ambitious  enter- 
prises. The  increasing  wealth  of  the 
nation,  ariaing  from  its  improving  com- 
meroe,  displayed  itself  in  luxuries ;  and 
the  aspiring  commonality  ftiilated  the 
chivalric  courtesies  of  the  great.  It 
mark«  the  state  of  the  manners,  thnt  the 
splendid  tapestrierf  of  the  ciiirs  rcj^re- 
sented  the  martial  achievcmtintM  of  Ed- 
ward Ill.t 

The  name  of  the  Donglas  and  the 
Perey  were  so  highly  distinguished  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  is  a  fit  place  for  some  notices 
of  tiortljpin  chivalry.  The  battle  of 
Bannockburn  proved  that,  in  gallantry 
and  generosity,  the  es^seaiiaU  of  knight- 
hood, the  Scots  were  as  noble  as  the 
cavaliers  of  the  south ;  and  there  was  a 
fine  wildness  of  imagination  among  the 


people  u  luch  was  suitable  to  the  roman- 
tic genius  uf  chivalry.*  But  those  of 
Scotland's  heroes  whose  lives  are  known 
to  OB  were  patriots  rather  than  cavaliers, 

the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  inflaming  them  with  diflerent 
pn5<)ions  than  those  which  knighthood 
could  inspire. 

iSometuues,  luiwever,  the  stern  virtues 
of  patriotism  were  graced  and  softened 
by  chivalric  courtesy.  Perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  instance  of  this  ocenrred 
in  the  conduct  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  the 
year  1317,  when  he  was  assisting  bis 
brother,  Edward  Bruce,  to  subjugate 
Ireland;  and  I  will  not  injure  the  siory 
by  lellinjo^  it  in  anv  other  wav  than  In 
lite  simple  and  beauiilui  strain  ul  the 
poet: 

**  The  king  has  besid  a  woman  cry, 

He  asked  what  that  was  in  hy  I* 
It  is  the  layndar,*»  Sir,  Jiahl  an?, 
That  her  cbild-ili^  right  now  has  ta'en. 
And  muat  leave  now  behind  na  hera, 

Therefore  she  makes  an  evil  cheer.^ 
The  king  said,  '  Ortpn,  it  were  pity 
That  she  in  thai  poiui  left  should  be. 
For  eeriet,  f  uow  there  is  no  man 

That  he  no  will  rue'  a  woman  than.** 

His  hosi'^  :t1!  tlicn  nrrcfited  he, 
And  gert  a  lent  soon  stintit'bo, 
And  gert  her  gang  in  baetily. 
And  other  womrn  to  be  her  by. 

W'hil«?  sIk^  \v.is  tlrliv^red  he  bade. 
And  s)iie  forth  on  his  ways  radc  ; 


•  4  i'lac.  Vail  iii.  6. 

f  Thomas  of  Btraham,  p.  79.   His  general 

cxprcHslofJ.  tftpOKtries  roprcfeiiiniT  thr  nnrirnt  ' 
victories  of  England,  I  presume  chiefly  meant  | 
those  of  Edward  IL 


•  The  tales  of  chivalry  had  for  their  prologae 
some  lines  expressive  of  war  am!  love  ;  hut  in  a 
grander  strain  the  poelicul  biographer  uf  the 
Braee  sings :  — 

**  Ah !  freedome  is  a  noble  thing; 

Freedomc  makes  men  to  Imvc  liking; 
Freedome  ait  solace  to  men  gives ; 
He  IWes  at  ease,  that  freely  iivee. 
A  noble  heart  may  have  none  case, 
Nor  el!ys<  n<nii;lit  that  may  hiiQ  pleaae« 
If  freedome  fail :  fur  free  liking 
Is  yearned^  o'er  alt  other  thing. 
JVa  he  that  aye  has  lived  free 
Mny  not  knnw  well  the  proptTlv. 
'J'be  anger,  fj£i  the  wretched  doo-u 
That  is  coupled  to  foal  thralJom. 
But  if  he  had  essayed  it. 
Then  al!  /»r'  '/"<"''  h»'  shrmli?  it 
And  should  liiink  Ueedom  more  to  prize 
Than  all  the  gold  in  world  that  i«. 
Thus  coi  trary  thin;^g  pv,  r  more 
Discoverioga  of  the  tothcr  .ire," 

■J  he  Bruce,  line  225,  &.c. 


1  ITaslc. 
*  Stop. 

(  Nor  else. 


^  Latin  fr 
•Pity. 

k  £ii(eriy  deaired. 


f  I'ltctird. 

irerftcUy. 
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And  how  sb«  forth  ^honh}  carried  lw» 
Or  Iw  forth  fare*  ordained  be. 
Thi«  WW  m  fiill  fTMt  coDilefy, 
That  flwilk  ft  king  and  bo  mighty, 
Gcrt  his  men  dwell  on  thi»  manner. 
But  for  a  poor  lavender. b 

Tb«  Bnieft,  Book,  xL,  1,  S70. 

At  the  conrt  of  the  Scottish  kingf, 
knifrHthoof]  was  always  regarded  as  a 
distmclion  worthy  of  the  highest  ambi- 
tion. Its  objects  were  tiie  same  as  in 
other  countrieB->-lhe  defenee  of  th« 
ehiireh,  proteetion  of  the  helpless,  and 
geneiosUy  to  wofnas.  The  form  of  the 
chivalrie  oalh  has  been  preserved,  nnd  it 
presents  us  with  acttrtoua  picture  of  an* 
cient  manners  : 

1.  I  shall  fortify  and  defend  the 
Christian  religion  to  the  utteriDOSt  of 
my  power. 

9.  I  aliall  be  loyal  and  true  to  my 
eovereifn  lord  the  king  ;  to  all  orders  of 
chivalry,  and  to  the  noble  office*  of  arms, 

3.  I  shall  fortify  and  defend  jusiice  at 
mv  power;  and  that  without  iavour  or 
en  111  I  tv. 

4.  i  shall  never  flee  from  my  sofe- 
reign  lord  the  king;  nor  from  hie  lieu* 
lenanto,  in  time  of  affray  or  battle. 

5.  I  shall  defend  my  native  land  from 
all  aliens  and  strangers. 

6.  I  shnll  defeinl  the  jtint  -.icuon  and 
qti^iTTpl  of  all  ladies  of  honour,  of  all 
true  and  friLMulless  widows,  oi  orphans, 
and  of  maidens  of  good  fame. 

7.  I  shall  do  diligenee  wheresoever  I 
bear  that  there  are  any  mnrderera,  tiai* 
tors,  or  masterful  robbers,  who  oppress 
the  kiog*s  lieges  and  poor  people,  to 
bring  them  to  thn  law  at  my  power. 

8.  I  shall  maintain  and  uphold  the 
noble  state  of  chivalry,  with  horse,  ar- 
monr,  and  other  knightly  habiliments, 
and  shall  help  and  sneeonr  thoee  of  the 
name  order,  at  my  power,  if  they  have 
need. 

9.  I  shall  inquire  and  seek  to  have 
thp  knowlpf?!:^  and  understanding  of  all 
the  articles  iM(!  points  contained  in  the 
book  of  chivalry.  All  these  promises  to 
observe,  keep,  and  fulfil,  I  oblige  myself: 
to  help  me  Ood  by  my  own  hand,  and 
hv  God  himself.* 

*  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  md  PtnkonooV 
History,  of  Soolland,  on  the  aolhority  of  a  book 
I  have  ndbsMi  aUo  to  mr^t  'with,  callod 
•  Moved.  ^  Laundieai. 


Chivalric  honours  formed  sometimes 
a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  Scot- 
tish and  ilie  English  sovereigns.  When 
Prinee  Henry  (afterwards  King  Henry 
II.)  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
his  father  Geoffry  sent  him  through 
England  with  a  numerouf  and  splendid 
retinue  inio  Srotlr^nd,  to  rofpive  the 
honour  of  knigli^i  '"'^!  from  his  moiher*s 
uncle,  King  Daviil.  The  ceremony  was 
pei formed  with  great  pomp,  in  the  midst 
of  a  prodigious  eoncottrse  of  the  En« 
glish,  Seotlish,  and  Norman  nobility; 
and  the  Prince  spent  about  eight  months 
in  the  court  of  Scotland,  perfecting  him- 
self in  military  exercises.* 

A  few  years  i^fterwards  rhivnlric  ho- 
nours were  conferred  by  Henry  II.  of 
England  upon  Malcolm*  II.  But  the 
granting  of  knighthood  was  not  regarded 
as  a  inatter  of  mere  courtesy.  When 
the  kings  met  ai  Carlisle,  in  1166,  the 
previous  cession  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces by  Midcolm  to  H(  nry  ^rave  rise 
to  such  iieais  and  feud.-,  tlial  ihe  Scot- 
tish Monarch  departed  without  receiving 
the  honour  he  desired.  In  the  next  year, 
however,  Henry,  by  ezeellent  address, 
persuaded  Makolm  to  accompany  him 
to  France  for  the  recovery  of  'I'houlouse. 
which  he  claimed  as  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Eleanor  his  queen;  and  the 
honour  which  Henry  had  refused  in  the 
last  year  to  give  hun  al  Carlisle,  he  now 
conferred  upon  him  at  Tours  in  Pranee, 
in  the  eoorse  of  his  return  from  the 
Thoulouse  expedition.f 

In  1249,  when  King  Alexander  III. 
repaired  from  Scoiland  to  York  to  he 
married  to  the  Prince-^^  MargJirei,  (iduyii- 
ter  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  the  cere- 
monies oi  chivalry  preceded  those  of 
marriage.    Alexander  received  the  en- 
signs of  kniehthood  from  the  King  of 
England  on  Christmas  day,  and  the  hand 
of  his  btide  on  the  following  morning. | 
Tournaments  were  occasionally  held  ;ii 
the  Scottish  court,  and  stran^eis  were 
courteously  roceive<l.§    Kniglils  ^from 
Scothnd  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
'"^Certain  Malterscomposod  togethw."  Bdinb- 
1597.  4to. 

*  H«Di7*s  History  of  England,  voL  iiL,  p.  80, 
4to. 

t  Border  History  of  England  and  Seotlsnd. 
p.  01. 

*  n)ifi ,  p.  M3. 

§  Mifbel's  Jieraidy,i.,  7. 
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oKl  chronicles  as  having  won  the  prize  i 
in  ihe  chivalric  festivals  in  France  and  | 
England.  In  the  wars  of  the  Scots 
with  Edward  III.  no  circumsUocea  of  a 
obaracter  peculiarly  knightly  can  be  ae- 
leeied;  and  ia  the  intervale  of  true 
chivalry  con  Id  not,  as  in  the  wars  be- 
tween England  and  France,  (livc  the 
guise  of  friendshipv  to  occasional  inter- 
course, ia  the  year  1341,  a  time  of 
peace,  Edward  passed  some  time  in 
Scotland.  Touinamenta  and  jousts 
foriaed  the  occopatioti  of  the  strangers 
and  the  natives;  but  neither  party  re* 
garded  the  l"  ntle  rules  of  the  tourney, 
and  two  Scruui^ti  knights  and  one  En- 
glish kiiighi  were  killeci.* 

NoUniig  could  contribute  more  power- 
fully lu  the  advancement  of  chivalry  in 
the  north  Ihaa  the  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  Scots  and  the  French* 
The'  latter  people,  however,  would  not 
always  acknowledge  the  chivalric  c!ia- 
racter  of  their  allies.  In  the  year  1386, 
a  troop  of  French  knights  joined  the 
ScuiK^li  king ;  and  lliey  noon  were 
grieved  that  iliey  had  ever  leli  their  own 
country.  They  complained  to  their 
leader.  Sir  John  of  Vienne,  of  their  un- 
happy  lou  They  bad  no  upestried 
bails  and  goodly  castles  as  in  France ; 
and  in<;iead  of  soft  beds  their  couches 
were  as  hard  as  the  ground. 

JSir  Jolin  was  a  irue  son  of  chivalrv; 
and  he  said  to  tiieui,  "  Strs,  it  behoves 
US  to  suffer  ft  little,  and  to  speak  fair 
since  we  are  in  the  perils  of  war.  Let 
us  take  in  cheerfulness  that  which  we 
find.  We  cannot  always  be  at  Paris, 
Dijon.  Bcaune,  or  at  Chalons.  It  he- 
hoveth  iheni  that  [i\e  in  t!ie  world  tliiuk- 
ing  to  have  honour,  to  sutler  poverty  as 
well  as  lo  enjoy  wealth.** 

The  reader  of  Engtiiib  history  remem- 
bers that  Richard  II.  invaded  Scotland ; 
that  at  the  same  time  the  Sects  ravaged 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  and 
that  each  army  boasted  that  the  destruc> 
tion  it  iiad  committed  was  fully  ns 
dreadful  3:4  the  havoc  made  by  the 
other.  It  iii  more  curious  to  notice  the 
trait  of  manners  which  general  historians 
have  allogether  omitted,  that  when  the 
French  knights  returned  homCt  they 
complained  that  they  had  never  passed 
through  so  painful  an  enterprise.  Not 
«  Kayghloo,  coL  S680^ 


I  that  they  regarded  the  perilous  melee, 
I  but  it  was  because  t[iey  returned  with- 
out horse  or  harness,  poor  and  feeble. 
They  wished  that  the  French  king 
would  unite  with  the  English  king,  and 
go  into  Scotland  and  destroy  that  realm 
for  ever.  The  Scots  were  an  evil  peo- 
ple, traitors,  and  altogether  foolish  in 
ieats  of  war.* 

English  knights  always  more  rejoiced 
when  the  trumpet  summoned  them  to 
France  than  to  Scotland.  The  rich 
wines,  the  fine  country,  the  superior 
chivalry  of  the  French  were  preferred 
before  the  poverly  and  bleakness  of  the 
north.  When  the  English  knights  went 
to  Scotland  they  were  obliged  to  carry 
provisions  with  them  ;  and  also  horses* 
shoes  and  harness,  the  country  ool  fur- 
nishing iron  or  leather.t 

The  wars  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, though  fierce  and  sanguinary,  ad- 
mitted the  display  of  the  liberal  feelings 
of  chivalry.  "Englishmen  on  the  one 
party,  and  Scots  on  the  other,*'  ^ays 
Froissarl,  *'  are  good  men  of  war  ;  lur 
when  they  meet  there  is  a  iiard  tight 
without  sparing.  There  is  no  pause 
between  them  as  long  as  spears,  swords, 
axes,  or  daggers  will  endure.  When 
one  party  hath  obtained  the  victory,  they 
then  glorify  so  in  their  deeds  of  rtrms  and 
are  so  joyful,  that  such  as  are  taken  are 
ransomed  ere  they  go  out  of  the  field ; 
so  that  shortly  each  of  them  is  content 
with  the  other,  that  at  their  departing 
they  will  say  courteously,  Qod  thank 
you,'*} 

These  remarks  of  Fminsart,  so  interesN 

ing  because  so  cliaracterisitic  of  mnnner?, 
prelude  the  most  chivalric  battle  that  ever 

*  This  aoMiMnip  opinion  of  the  Freneii  Irn^lito 

8hbulJ  bo  Kiven  in  the  original  lanijuage. 
"  Adonc  curent  plusieurg  chevalier*  H  escuyers 
de  France  passage :  et  retouroeront  en  FUn* 
(IrMfOU  liou  il«  poQvoyontani*er,toas*«&iD^B, 
sans  monture,  et  f^nn^  armeuresj :  ct  E.«4coce 
maudisnoycnt,  ci  le  hcuro  qu'tlsy  avoycnt  cntr^  : 
et  disoyent  qu'oncques  si  due  voyage  ne  tut :  et 
qa'ils  voudroycnt  que  lo  roi  de  Frmneo  ■*ooeoi^ 
dast  aux  Anglois,  un  an  on  i  Mix.  et  puis  allaft 
en  Escoce,  pour  tout  deslruire,  car  oncquc«  si 
mauvaitM  g«n«  no  verint :  n'y  ne  trouvercnt  si 
faux  6t  so  traistres,  no  do  M  potifo  oongnwi* 
sance.    Vol.  ii.,  c.  174. 

J The  Scotch  knights  procured  horsc-shoe« 
btfottt  ready  mode  fnm  Fhuidoro.  FroM> 
•art,  vol.  iL,  o.  8.  Lord  Bemers'i  tianalalaoBu 
t  FroioMit,  voL  ii,  c  143. 
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was  fooght  between  Scotland  and  Eng^ 
land.  Other  battles  were  decided  either 
by  thr  bow  or  by  that  general  military 

^■kll[  whicli  wns  not  pfculinr  to  chivalry  ; 
bul  the  battle  of  Otterbourn  was  a  kniglu- 
Iv  melep,  nnd  was  as  imlv  chivalric  as 
au  encounier  uf  cavaliers  in  lltc  tourna- 

ment.  In  the  reigo  of  Richard  II.  of 
England,  and  a  few  years  after  the  cir- 
cumstances in  his  time  already  alluded 
to,  the  Scots  commanded  by  James  Earl 

Douglas,  l-aking  aclvantai»c  of  the  troubles 
between  llie  King  and  his  parliament, 
poured  upon  the  south.  When  they 
were  sated  wiili  plunder  and  destruction, 
they  rested  at  New-castle,  near  the 
English  force  which  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  other  border*chteftains 
had  hastily  levied* 

'I'he  EarPs  two  fori"  wrre  yonng  nnti 
lusty  kniglits,  and  ever  foremoJ^t  ai  the 
harriers  to  skirmish.  Many  proper  feats 
of  arms  were  done  and  achieved.  The 
fighting  was  band  to  hand.  The  noblest 
encounter  was  that  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  Earl  Douglas  and  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur.*  The  Scot 
won  the  pennon  of  his  foeman  :  and  in 
the  triumph  of  his  victory  he  exclaimed 
that  he  wouM  carry  it  in  Scotland,  and 
set  it  on  high  on  hi:*  casilu  of  Dalkeith, 
that  it  rai^lit  be  seen  afar  ofT. 

Percy  indignantly  replied,  that  Dou- 
glas should  not  pats  the  border  without 
heing  met  in  a  manner  which  would  give 
him  no  cause  for  boasting. 

With  eqnal  spirit  the  Earl  Douglas 
invited  him  that  night  to  hit*  lodging  to 
seek  for  iiis  pennon. 

The  Scots  then  retired,  and  kept  care- 
ful watch,  lest  the  taunts  of  their  leader 
should  uri^  the  Englishmen  to  make  an 
attaclc.  Perc*y*s  spirit  burned  to  efTacc 
his  reproach,  but  he  was  eoanseUed  into 
calmnc«fi!. 

The  Scots  then  dislodircd,  seemingly 
resolved  lu  return  with  all  haste  to  their 
own  country.  But  Otterbourn  arrested 
their  steps.  The  castle  resisted  the  as- 
sault ;  and  the  capture  of  it  would  have 
been  of  each  little  value  to  them  that 

♦  H<»tiry  Prrry."  Mays  Holinj^shed,"  WM  BUT- 
named,  for  hw  ottcn  prickint;.  Henry  H"t-[nir, 
as  one  that  •eldom  timM  rested,  if  there  were 
any  aerviea  to  be  tee  abroad."  History  of 
SooUand,  p.  SiO. 


most  of  the  Scotch  knights  wisjied  that 
the  enterprise  should  be  abandoned* 

Douglas  commanded,  however,  that 
the  assault  should  be  persevered  in,  and 
he  was  entirely  influenced  by  his  chi- 
valric feelings.  He  contended  that  the 
very  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  was  the 
reason  of  undertaking  it;  and  he  wished 
not  to  be  too  far  from  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
lest  that  gallant  knight  sboold  not  be 
able  to  do  his  devoir  in  redeeming  his 
pledge  of  winning  the  pennon  of  bis 
arms  again. 

Hotspur  was  not  altogether  that  im- 
patient spirit  which  poetry  has  described 
him.  He  longed,  indeed,  to  follow  the 
Douglas,  and  redeem  his  badge  of 
honour;  but  the  sage  knights  of  the 
country,  nnd  such  ns  were  well  expert 
in  arms,  spoke  against  his  opinion,  and 
saiil  to  him,  **  Sir,  there  furtuncili  in  war 
ulientimes  many  losses.  If  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  hss  won  yoor' pennon,  he  bought 
it  dear,  for  he  came  to  the  gate  to  seek  it, 
and  was  well  beaten  :  another  day  yOQ 
shall  win  as  much  of  him  and  more.  Sir, 
we  siy  iliis  because  we  know  well  that 
all  the  power  of  ^irotland  is  abroad  in 
the  fields  ;  and  if  we  issue  forth  and  are 
not  strong  enough  to  fight  with  them, 
(and  perchance  they  have  made  this 
skirmish  with  us  to  draw  us  out  of  the 
town,)  they  may  soon  enclose  us,  and 
do  with  us  what  they  will.  It  is  belter 
to  lose  a  pennon  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred knights  and  squires,  and  put  all  the 
country  to  adveniiire.** 

By  such  words  as  these  Hotspur  and 
his  brother  were  refrained  from  their 
purpose ;  for  like  sage  and  imaginatiTe 
knights  they  would  do  nothing  against 
counsel. 

Soon  afterwards  it  was  discovered 
that  the  whole  amount  of  tlie  Scottish 
force  did  not  exceed  three  thousand 
men.  Hotspur's  heart  leapt  for  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  glory  which  this  news 
opened  to  him ;  and  like  a  true  son  of 
chivalry  he  eried  to  his  friends,  Sir?, 
let  us  spring  upon  our  horses,  for  by  the 
faith  I  owe  unto  God.  and  to  rnv  lord  my 
father,  I  will  nn  and  seek  my  pennon, 
and  dislodge  the  Scots  this  same  night.** 

Incontinently  knights  and  squires 
donned  their  helms  and  cuirasses,  and 
vaulted  on  their  war*steeda.  They  rode 
more  than  apace  to  Otterbourn,  and 
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reached  the  Scoiti«li  camp  by  night.  Scottish  chivalry  prevailed,  and  thej 
They  far  uui-numbered  their  fueman,  but  remained  inasiers  ol  ihe  held.* 
the  numerical  was  nut  ihe  physical  Noihing  could  be  more  gallaDt  than 
strength,  for  the  English  were  fore-spent .  the  demeanour  of  the  Scots.  They 
with  tr»vel«  while  the  Seoti  were  freeb  j  wished  to  lake  aU?e  Thomas  PelloQ,  an 
and  well  rested.  I  English  squire,  whose  valour  ezetied 

The  hostile  banners  waved  in  the  night-  their  admiration  ;  but,  like  a  true  hero^ 
breeze,  and  the  bright  moon,  which  had  he  submitted  to  be  slaia  rather  than  to 
been  more  wont  to  look  upon  ihe  loves   be  vanquished. 

than  the  wars  of  chivalry,  lighted  up  the  The  Scots,  when  the  Englishmen 
Scottish  camp.  A  battle  endued  of  as  yielded,  were  courteous,  and  set  them  to 
valiant  a  character  as  any  recorded  in  their  ransom ;  and  every  man  said  to  his 
the  pages  of  history ;  for  there  was  nei-  [  prisoner,  •*  Sir,  go  and  unarm  you,  and 
ther  knight  nor  squire  but  that  did  his ;  take  your  ease  and  they  lived  together 
devoir  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  The  as  if  they  had  been  brethren. 
English  dashed  upon  their  foeman  with  Amonfi  the  circumstances  connected 
such  spirit,  that  their  charge  would  have  with  ihc  baiilc,  none  is  more  interesting 
been  irresisliblt',  if  Douglas,  who  was  of,  than  this: —  W  hen  the  fate  of  the  night 
great  heart  and  iiigh  of  enterprise,  had'  was  decided.  Sir  Mathew  Redman,  an 
not  taken  his  axe  in  both  his  hands,  and  Englishman,  and  governor  of  Berwick, 
supported  his  retreating  band.  At  length  spurred  his  horse  from  Ihe  field,  bot  was 
he  was  enconmered  by  three  spears  at  hotly  pursued  by  the  Soottish  knight, 
once,  and  borne  perforce  to  the  earth.  Sir  James  Lindsay,  and  he  could  not 
One  of  his  companions,  a  gallant  knight,  escape,  for  hi?  paniing^  chir^er  fell  under 
and  a  chaplain  who  fought  on  that  occa-   him.    f.iiu!-=nv  dismounlod,  and  the  two 


sion  like  a  valiant  man  of  arms  with  a 
good  axe  in  his  hands,  skirmished  about 
the  Earl  as  he  lay,  and  kepi  the  press 
from  him.* 

When  it  was  known  thst  Douglas  had 
fallen,  some  of  his  knights  ran  with 
breathless  anxiety  to  the  spot  and  a^ked 
him  how  he  .sipod.  «'  Right  evil,  coo- 
sins,**  quoth  the  i^arl  ;  "  but  thank  God, 
very  few  of  my  ancestors  have  died  in 
ttieir  beds.  But  1  require  you  to  avenge 
my  death,  for  I  feel  my  heart  fainting 
within  me.  Raise  my  banner,  but  do 
not  declare  my  case  to  any  one ;  for  my 
enemies  would  rejoice  and  my  friends  be 
discomforted,  to  hear  that  1  liave  been 
wounded  to  death.*' 

In  a  mouient  the  proud  ensign  of  his 
chivalry  waved  once  again  over  the  Scot- 
tish knights,  and  each  gallent  man*at- 
arma,  cheered  his  companion's  heart  by 
crying  the  war  cry  of  the  Douglas.  The 
Percys  were  made  prisoners,  Hoispurf  by 
the  Earl  of  Munigomery,  and  Sir  Ralph 
by  Sir  John  Maxwell.     Finally,  the 


^The  ffsllantry  of  this  6ghtin!;  prte«t  was 
•Aerwanls  rcwanlod  by  the  gift  of  the  archdea- 
cuolry  of  Aberdeen. 

^  He  wea  afterwards  noaMaed  ;  and,  aeooid- 
iag  to  Camden,  PsfHBOoay  eaatls,  in  Seodaml, 
wet  boill  out  of  the  lanson  SMiMy* 


knights  huif^iil  well  and  chivalrous! v, 
Scutsmau  with  his  axe  (the  favourue 
weapon  of  the  nation),  and  the  English 
knight  with  his  sword.  The  axe  pre* 
vailed,  and  Redman  aurrendered  him- 
self, rescue  or  no  rescue.  H€  wished  to 
go  to  Newcastle,  and  his  mnsier,  (for 
such,  as  we  have  nfirn  seen,  was  the 
title  of  a  kniijiil  who  held  another  cap- 
tive,) permitted  htm  to  depart,  on  iiis 
pledging  his  word  of  chivalry,  that 
within  three  weeks  he  would  meet  him 
at  Edinburgh.  The  knights  then  sepa* 
raM'd  ;  hut  as  Lindsay  returning  to 
the  Scottish  host,  priding  himself  on  his 
success,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  bishop 
of  Durham  and  a  numerous  troop.  Some 
hours  before,  they  had  mnrciied  pur- 
posely to  the  succour  of  Percy ;  but  the 
elangoor  of  the  m^t^e  had  terrified  them 
into  a  retreat.    They  p«>iisessed  soffi* 

~*  VValsinghitm  (p.  366.)  «ay«  ifiat  ibe  E»r| 
of  Dunbur  came  in  nnd  tttrnoil  th<<  •-cnte  in 
favour  of  (he  Scots.    MoiUing  of  this  is  meo^ 
doned  by  Froiisart,  who  had  bis  aoeeoaC  of  the 
battle  from  the  l)oii:jl:i«?  family .  at  uhuM?  castle 
he  reaided  aomn  lime.    If  ii  be  saul  that  their 
acrount  was  probably  a  prejudiced  one,  the 
objection  may  be  rniAoJ  agaiunt  that  of  Wal> 
isiiiRham.    The  Douglas's  always  gpoke  of  ihoir 
victory  with  true  chivalrtc  modvaiy  ;  for  they 
dcclarad  that  it  wm  the  eiMiiequeoc«  of  the  eiu 
hausted  atafesof  ihs  Sogliibaftsr  the  SMtreb  tnm 
I<lsircsstls. 
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cient  bravery,  however,  to  lake  n  sinfrje  i  forth  all  love  and  affection  towards  the 


and  baiile-worn  knight.  He  was  led  lo 
Newcastle,  where  he  met  Sir  Matthew 
Redman  :  and  these  two  gallant  cavaliers 
dined  right  merrily  logethery  and*  after 
qoaffing  many  a  cup  of  rich  wine,  to  the 
hoDOiir  and  health  of  their  niiMtres^es, 
they  arranged  with  the  Bishop  thecoodi- 
liODs  of  each  oilier't*  liberntion.* 


Duke.  He  declared  that  it  would  be 
unworthy  ul  his  high  rank  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  any  one  of  inferior  dignity 
lo  hiiDaeir»  oor  had  any  of  hia  royal  pro- 
geniion  ever  employed  hie  arma  with 
one  hundred  or  more  persons,  in  such  a 
f  cause:  but  whenever  he  should  think  it 
couvenieiu  to  visit  his  possessions  on  the 


The  rfitjn  of  Henry  IV'.  of  England  i  French  side  of  the  sea,  accompanied  by 
was  not  altogether  void  of  cliivalnc  in-  such  numbers  of  persons  as  he  thought 
terest.  While  Duke  of  Lancaster  he  proper,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  as* 
had  ehoseo  Looie  Duke  of  Orleana  for  semble  as  many  persona  aa  he  ahould 
hia  brother  in  chivalry.  Each  had  pro*;  judge  expedient,  to  acquire  honour  to 
roised  to  the  other  that  they  would  live  the  aocomplislnng  of  all  his  coprageouf 


in  the  warmest  affection  of  true  friend- 
ship. K:\vh  vowed  to  be  a  friend  and 
well-wisher  lo  the  friends  and  well- 
wishers  of  the  other,  and  an  enemy  to 
hie  enemies,  as  became  the  honour  and 
reputaiicui  of  both ;  and  at  all  timea,  and 
in  all  placea,  they  would  by  worda  and 
dceda  aaaiat  each  other  in  the  defence  of 
his  person,  honour,  and  estate.  I^hese 
rhivalric  engagements  between  llie  two 
JJukes  hud  been  made  known  to  the 
world  in  an  instrument  called  a  letter 
of  alliance,  dated  the  17th  of  June, 

The  friendsliip  lasted  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.;  but 

the  dcposiiion  of  that  monarch  was  so 
odious  a  circumstance,  in  the  eye?  of  the 
court  of  France,  llic  dauffhier  of  whose 
sovereign  Richard  had  married,  that  al- 
though no  open  rupture  of  ihe  eiisting 
tmce  between  the  two  nations  took  place, 
yet  many  high-«piriled  French  noblemen 
made  private  war  upon  the  English 
kiner. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  sworn  bro- 
ther in  arms',  chathiiiged  Henry  IV.  lo 
meet  hun  ai  any  place  he  chose  in 
France,  each  of  them  being  accompanied 
by  one  hundred  knights  and  squires,  of 
name  and  arms  withbiut  reproach,  and  to 
combat  togetlier  till  one  of  the  parties 
should  surrender. 

Henry  declined  the  challenge,  alle- 
ging, as  his  reasons,  the  public  truce  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  waa  a  party,  and  the 
particular  treaty  of  alliance  between 
themselves.  That  treaty,  however,  he 
now  annulled,  and  thr^w  aside  thence- 

*  Froisfsrt,  veL  U,,  e.^  U0.  Bochaiuuii,  lib.  9, 
p.  178. 

14 


desires  ;  and  he  should  not  depart  with- 
out being  satisfied  in  a  co?7ibat  between 
themselves;  which  mode  of  terminating 
their  dispute  was  preferable  to  any  other 
that  might  occasion  the  effusion  of  more 
Christian  blood. 

The  Duke  of  Orleana  replied  that  the 
public  truce  had  been  viobied  by  Ue9ry 
himself,  when  he  made  war  upon 
Kichard  tlio  ally  of  France.  Wiih  re- 
spect to  ihe  articles  of  friends- i  [)  he- 
twceu  themselves,  the  allies  of  liie  King 
of  France  bad  been  excepted  from  their 
pruviaiona,  and  therefore  either  party 
was  left  to  bia  ehoiee  of  oondoet  rqjard* 
ing  the  deportment  of  the  other  to  any 
of  their  allies.  On  the  subject  of  a  re> 
mark  of  Henry  that  no  knight,  of  what- 
ever raal%  iie  might  be,  ought  to  request 
a  deed  of  arms,  until  he  should  have  re- 
turned any  article  of  alliance  that  might 
exist  between  himself  and  the  challenged 
person,  Louie  satirically  inquired  who* 
ther  Henry  had  rendered  to  his  lord 
King  Richard,  the  oath  of  fidelity  he 
had  made  to  him,  before  fie  li.id  pro- 
ceeded in  the  manner  he  had  done 
against  his  person.  Tlie  Duke  insinu- 
ated that  Richard's  death  had  been  com- 
passed by  Henry,  and  then  inquired  how 
the  King  eould  suffer  that  noble  lady* 
the  Queen  of  England,  to  return  to 
France  so  desolate  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  despoiled  of  her  pnriion  and 
dower.  The  man  who  souirht  to  gain 
honour  was  always  the  defender  and 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  widows  and 
damsels  of  virtuous  life,  aueh  aa  the  nieee 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleana  waa  known  to 
lead ;  and  as  he  wss  so  nearly  related 
to  her,  acquitting  himself  towards  God 
and  towarda  her  aa  a  relation  i  he  re- 
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plied,  that  to  nvoid  effusion  of  blood  he  '  n  "im-il!  bnnd  ofbrotherf  in  arm?,  started 


would  cheerfuiiy  meet  hiin  in  single 

CO  in  bat. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Henry  observed, 
thtt  when  pablie  iffairt  bad  ealled  him 
ffoni  Franee  to  England,  Lonia  had  pro- 
miaed  him  aid,  and  that  therefore  Ihe 

Duke  could  not  in  justice  comment  on 
the  Intc  rcvoliuion:  but  with  that  respect 
to  Ricliard  personally,  he,  Henry,  now 
king,  denied  most  warmly  and  solemnly 
thai  hia  death  bad  been  occasioned  by 
hia  order  or  content.  He  declared 
it  to  be  falae,  and  aaid  it  would  be  false 
eaeh  tiane  thai  Louie  ottered  it ;  and  thia 
he  was  ready  to  prove,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  in  personni  combat.  He  re- 
pelled ilifi  charge  oi  cruelty  to  Isabella; 
contending;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
etor  shown  kindnesa  and  friendship  to 
her,  and  wishing  that  Loois  had  never 
acted  with  greater  rigour,  unkindnes?, 
or  cruelty  towarda  any  lady  or  damael 
than  he  had  done  her. 

But  the  proposed  combat  never  took 
place  ;  nor  can  it  be  inferretl  that  either 
party  was  very  sincere  in  his  challenge, 
for  the  ambaafadora  of  Henry  at  the 
court  of  Franee  often  eomplained  of  the 
conduct  of  Louis;  bnt Louie  never  reiter- 
ated his  challenge,  and  to  aatiafaelion 
was  rendered,  the  King  and  cofincil 
waiviiiij  the  mailer  entirely,  antl  c(ddly 
staling  ihai  they  would  always  rrmiinue 
firm  to  the  engagements  which  they  liad 
made  with  England.* 

In  another  event,  the  mnel  important 
event  of  hia  reign,  the  conduct  of  Henry 
waa  most  decidedly  unchi valric.  VV  hen 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  (July  21, 
1403,)  the  banners  advanced,  and  the 
air  was  rcni  with  the  war-cries,  "  Saint 
(ieorge  1  '  and  Enperttnce  Percy  I*' 
th«  anhera  on  either  side  drew  their 
loagh  bow^atringa  with  aoch  morderons 
energy,  that  the  aeveral  lines  of  knighu 
and  men-aHiniie  with  difiicuUy  main- 
tained their  ground. 

In  liiis  nioment  of  peril,  when  the 
stoutest  hearts  quailed,  the  gallant  hot- 
spur, and  Archibald  Earl  Douglas,!  with 

*  Monttrvlet,  vol.  i.,  c.  9T&c,  Kymer,  Fcb- 
^ra,  vol.  ▼iii ,  p.  1310,  81 1. 

f  Thi«  Arc  hill  aid  Uouglss  Earl  of  Calfownv. 
called  the  Grim,  was  an  iU^iliniate  son  ot  a 
goml  Sir  JanM  Douglas,  ana  the  secesasor  in 
the  rnrltlom  of  Douglas  to  the  Earl  James  who 
IsM  at  Utivbomn.  Aicfaibeld  hml  beeo  taken  |  Sb«kspettc»  Heniy  IV^  Part  I,,  act.     scene  4. 


from  their  host,  and  throwing  their  war- 
like shields  before  them,  ruslicd,  amidst 
an  iron  shower,  inio  the  very  centre,  the 
beat  defended  part,  of  the  royal  army* 
Their  bactle-azea  and  good  swords  made 
fearful  havoc  among  the  King*a  guards, 
the  standard  of  England  wa?  trodden 
under  foot,  and  the  K:ir!  ofSmlTord  and 
that  "dear  and  true  indusirious  Iriend"  of 
the  King,  Sir  Robert  Hlunt,  who  were 
armed  in  royal  guise,  were  slain.*  Hot- 
spur sought  in  ?am  for  the  King ;  Ibr 
when  Hia  Grace  obaerved  the  Perciea 
sweeping  across  the  field,  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  prudent  council  of  the  Enr!  of 
Dunbar,  and  changing  his  artnnur  for 
that  of  a  common  knight,  he  repaired  to 
another  part  of  the  plain. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  displayed  more 
bravery  than  his  father,  and  he  waa 
wounded  while  maintaining  his  position. 

Hotspur  now  formed  bis  little  band 
into  a  dense  array,  and  endeavoured  to 
retire  to  his  line  of  knights.  But  while 
he  was  fighting  with  all  the  courage  of 
his  high  chivalry,  a  random  arrow 
brought  him  to  the  earth.  His  death 
waa  almost  inatantaneons  ;  and  the  event 
waa  viewed  through  either  srmy  with 
the  various  feelings  of  joy  and  wo.  He 
had  been  the  inspiring  soul  of  Hi**  own 
host,  and  his  fall  was  the  signal  ibr  their 
dispersion. 

The  character  of  courage  can  scarcely 
be  denied  to  Henry  IV.,  but  it  waa  not 
graced  by  any  of  the  lofiy  daring  of 
chivalry.  An  Edward  would  have 
braved  the  fiercest  danger,  he  woold 
never  have  thrown  ihe  iujignia  nf 

his  rank,  and  clothing  ponip  noble 
friends  in  the  royal  habilimeius,  have 
lefi  iheni  to  perit^h  in  his  stead.  The 
prisoner  by  tlot»pur  at  the  battle  of  llolaHNloa 
Htlh  and  Pcfcy  agreed,  that  if  be  woold  llcht 
with  hhn  as  valianily  asainst  Henry  IV.  as  he 
had  foi/ghl  tiuriog  that  battle,  he  wouiil  give  him 
hia  liberty  free  of  nintom*inoncy.  Douglas,  as 
a  soldier  and  an  enemy  of  the  English  kiof, 
hail  no  objection  to  these  tfrms,  i\nM  therefore 
he  fo^ight  at  the  battle  of  bhrewtibury.  Bu« 
chanan,  book  10. 

«  Well,  uMlewl,  wight  the  deottish  kniglrt 

MAooiher  kiof  I  tbej  grow  lika  Ujdi»> 

I  MB  the  DoQglaa.  latal  to  all  th< 
That  WSor  these  colours  on  ihcm. 
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conduct  of  Henry  might  have  been  j  IV,,*  find  was  probably  of  earlier  orif^^in  ; 
royal,  but  it  certainly  was  not  chivalric* 
The  glories  of  chivalry  seemed  tu  be 
revived  in  the  reign  of  Harry  Monmouth. 
Hii  coronaUon  was  accoiDpaaied  by  a 
large  ereaiioa  of  a  elaaa  of  kiiighls« 
wbOM  peculiar  nature  I  have  not  yet 
expressed.  In  ihe  early  ages  of  English 
history  there  seems  to  have  been  two 
de^crijiiinns  of  cavaliers,  the  Krui^liis  ol 
the  tSwutii,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bath. 
The  former  were  made  both  in  times  of 
war  and  peace,  the  latter  only  at  eorona- 
uoiia»  royal  marriagea,  and  other  fetfti?e 
occasions.  The  dubbiDg  with  the  sword 
was  the  simple  ceremony  of  creating 
knigiits  of  the  one  r1  \ss  ;  hut  mo<t  of  tlie 
forms  of  cliivalry  were  u^ed  lu  ihe  invesii- 
tu  re  of  those  of  the  other :  and  as  the  Bath 
was  a  very  remarkable  part  of  the  ceremo* 
Dy»  and  the  exhoriation  to  the  performaoce 
of  cbivalrie  dutiee  was  delivered  to  the 
knight  while  be  was  in  it,  the  knights 
so  created  were  reputed  knights  of  the 
Bath. 

The  Knights  of  the  Sword,  or  K mil' fits 
Baciielors,  were  created  by  the  bheriifs 
of  counties,  by  virtue  of  letters  from  the 
King*  commanding  his  officers  to  knight 
those  persons  who«  in  consequence  of 
their  landed  estates,  were  worthy  of  the 
honour;  but  when  the  other  rlisa  was 
to  be  enlarijpd,  the  king  fetlectccl  a  cer- 
tain numlif'r  uf  the  youne:  ii<>l)ility  !<ml 
gentry,  and  iie  himself  asi^isted  ui  the 
ceremony. 

Knighu  of  the  Bath  always  took  pre- 
cedence of  Knights  Bachelors  ;  and  as  the 
superiority  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
was  shown  by  the  ctreumstanre,  that  on 
the  install ^uinn  n(  a  knight  there  was  a 
creation  of  kuighis  ol  the  Bath,  so  on 
another  occasion,  wlien  knights  of  the 
Bath  were  made,  there  was,  in  honour 
of  the  eireomstance,  a  creation  of  knights 
of  the  Sword. 

The  exact  time  when  this  distinction 
was  first  made  between  Knights  of  the 
Bath  and  Knighi?  of  the  Sword,  has 
eluded  the  investigation  of  antiquaries, 
nor  does  it  deserve  a  lengthened  inquiry. 
It  may  be  marked  in  the  reign  of  Henry 


•  Otterbourne,  p.  239, 

p.  410,  5fc.  Hall,  folio  22 


344.  Walsingham, 
I  mpsn  not  to  i»ay, 
however,  that  bis  conduct  was  without  prrcedeat, 
Ibr  at  Ike  t«sst  battle  of  Poietian  ntneliea 
Fkensk  knifkts  wsia  anagrsd  like  King  Jslub 


and  at  the  coronation  of  his  son  this  lea- 
ture  of  our  ancient  manners  were  fuiiy 
displayed. 

The  Kinc,  with  a  noble  and  nnmeroiM 
train  of  lards  spiritual  and  temporal,  left 
his  palace  at  Kingston«upon-Thames, 

and  rode  at  a  soft  pace  towards  London. 
He  was  met  and  greeted  by  a  couiuless 
throiiL'  of  earls,  barons,  knights,  squires, 
and  oitier  men  of  landed  estate  and  con- 
sideration ;  and  as  he  approached  the 
city,  a  aoleoin  proeesMon  of  ile  elergy, 
and  a  gorgeous  train  of  its  merehants 
and  tradeamen*  hailed  his  approach* 
The  King  was  conducted  with  every 

*  Carnden  has  marked  the  commencement  of 
this  cur^tom  in  ihr  rpisrn  of  Henry  IV.,  and  be 
halt  been  toilowcd  by  ail  our  writers  on  heraldry 
and  titles  of  honour,  except  Anstis,  who.eodea- 
vours  lo  trace  it  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Anstis*  rnintrtok  the  mailer  entirely.  TJndouhl- 
edly  luauy  iii«taacc8  may  he  met  with  in  earlier 
times  when  knights        erastad  with  the  fott 

ccreiiiDtiirs  of  oblation  of  thcBWord  at  tho  altar, 
of  tKithtrx^,  &c. ;  and  in  striclness  ail  knights 
should   have  tnien  created  in   that  manner. 
Whenever  Anstis  met  with  a  knight  inaugurated 
in  that  way, he  called  him  a  knight  of  ihr  Unth. 
Now  ihc  (|u«'suun  is,  at  what  time  was  the  lirst 
royal  marriage,  royal  christening,  or  other  fes> 
tivity,  when  knighu  were  nsde  t  —  nsilat  not 
esacily  for  ii\ilitarv  objects,  not  in  consequence 
of  feudal  tenure,  but  in  honour  of  the  event 
which  thc>  were  celebrating.   Knights  of  Ihe 
Beth  were  luiights  of  peace,  knights  of  compil  ^ 
nii>nt   and    courtf^v.    Caiiuien's  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  loUowing  passage  in  Fruiiuart: 
*«Thc  vigil  brfoffotilo  oorooatioo  (of  Heary  IV.) 
was  on  the  evening  of  Balarday,  on  that  occsp 
»ioii  nn  l  ni  that  time,  there  watched  all  the 
esquired  who  were  tho  next  uiorniug  to  he 
created  kniorhts.  lo  the  nomber  of  fbriy-eix. 
Baeb  of  them  had  hia  esquire  attending  him,  a 
separate  chamber,  and  a  separate  bath,  where 
the  rites  of  batliing  were  thai  night  performed. 
Oo  the  day  following,  the  Doko  of  Lancaster 
(Henry  IV,)  at  the  time  of  celebrating  m.is^, 
creatpJ  them  knights,  giving  them  long  green 
coata,  the  sleevos  whereof  were  cut  straight^  and 
forrad  with  wiiiever,  and  with  giaal  hoods  or 
fhaperons  furred  in  the  same  manner,  ami  after 
the  fashion  vised  by  prelates.    And  every  one 
of  tbe«c  knih;hu,  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  a 
double  cordon  or  strinc  of  white  silk,  to  which 
white  tassels  were  ]>*  ndenU    Psow  there  no- 
thing in  this  passage  which  can  lead  the  mind 
to  think  that  the  curonstiott  ef  Hoary  IV.  was 
the  6rat  oeetAon  when  knights  of  Ihe  Baih 
were  created  ;  and,  therefore,  our  writers  on 
heraldry  and  titles  of  honour  are  not  justified  in 
the  positiveness  with  which  thej  always  head 
the  diaserutiona  oA  knighlheeii  ef  iheBalh  wWi 
tbejear  1899. 
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mark  of  honour  to  the  Tttwer,  where  |  The  yorni^  soldiers  moonted  nobit 
about  fifty  gallant  young  gentlemen  of.  war-steeds,  antl  rode  to  the  gate  of  tbil 
noble  birih  were  waiting  in  expe  nmion  '  royal  palare,  where,  dismonnting',  pad' 

of  receiving  ihn  honour  of  knighihood  |  of  them  was  «iinporiPfl  hv  luo  knights, 
from  llie  Kiiii^,  oii  occasion  of  the  august '  and  condurted  wiih  ali  proper  mark©  of; 
ceremony  of  his  coronauon.    Tlie  sove-   honour  and  respect  into  the  presence  of 


reign  feasted  his  lords  in  the  Tower; 
and  these  young  candidates  for  chiTatry* 
in  testimony  that  they  ehoald  not  be 

eoDipellabie  at  any  future  time  to  per- 
form the  tike  service  in  the  habit  of 
esquires,  served  up  t!ie  dishes  at  this 


the  King,  who,  sitting  in  royal  magnifi- 
eence,  the  throne  being  snrrooDded  wiik 
the  great  officers  of  state,  promoted  thca 

severalty  to  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
A  great  festival  waa  then  given  in  their 

honour,  nn(i  iliey  were  permilled  to  sit 


manners  of  our  aneestom,  that  new 
knights,  like  new  made  wives,  ought  lo 
be  scrupulously  modest  and  abstemious.* 


royal  festival  according  to  the  usage  of'  down  in  ihcir  rich  silk  manilea  in  tht 
chivalry  in  England ;  and  immediaiely  King's  presence;  but  ihey  were  not  sl- 
after  ihe  entertainment  they  retired  lo  an  lowed  to  lasie  any  part  of  the  entertain- 
apuriiuent  where  dukes,  earls,  barons,  i  ment ;  for  it  was  a  feature  in  the  simple 
and  honourable  knights,  as  their  eonn- 
sellors  or  directors,  instroeted  them 
upon  their  behsTionr,  when  they  should 

become  Knights  of  the  venerable  order  {  After  the  royal  feast  was  done,  the 
of  the  Bath.  '  young  cavaliers  divested  themselves  of 

The  young  candidates,  according  to  i|,eir  mantles,  put  on  rich  robes  oma- 
cu^mm,  went  into  the  baths  prepared  mented  with  ensigns  of  dependence  oQ 
severaliy  lor  ihcni,  performing  their  Uie  King.  The  next  day,  when  the 
vigils  and  the  other  rilen  aitii  exercises  I  King  rode  to  Weslmmsier  in  niucii  suie 
of  chivalric  practice.  Much  of  the ;  and  solemn  order,  all  these  yoong 
njght  was  pasaed  in  watching  and  |  knights  svhom  he  had  just  honoured 
prayer,  the  rest  they  slept  away  in  rich  with  the  order  of  chivalry,  preceded 
golden  beds.  They  arose  on  the  first  him,  riding  with  noble  chevisance 
appearance  of  the  next  morning's  dawn;  through  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  and  so 

splendid  was  their  appenrnnce  that  the 
spectators  (observes  the  old  chroaiclerj 


and,  after  giving  their  beds  to  t!if  do- 
mej^tic  servants  of  the  King's  honsehoid, 

as  li)eir  cu»lomary  fee,  they  firorceded  [  seemed  inebriated  wiih  joy.t 
to  hear  mass.    Their  devotions   con-  ^     It  is  a  (»leasing  and  convincing  proof 


eluded,  they  clad  themselves  in  rich  silk 
mantles,  to  whose  leflt  shoulders  were 
attached  a  double  cordon,  or  strings  of 
white  silk,  from  which  white  tassels 
were  pendent.    This  addition  lo  the 


of  the  chivalric  spirit  of  Harry  Moa- 
mouth,  that  he  commanded  Lyilgate  Is 
translate  into  English  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  in  order  that  the  public  mind 
might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  military 


manUe  was  not  regarded  as  n  decomtion,  tone.  He  wished  that  the  remembrance 
but  a  badge  of  gentle  shame,  which  the  of  the  valiant  dead  shoidd  live,  that  the 
knight  was  obliged  to  wear  until  some  wonhinef^s  and  prowess  o(  the  old  chi- 
high  emprise  had  been  achieved  by  him.  i  valry  and  Iruj?  knighthood  sh<uiM  be  re- 
The  proud  calls  of  his  knighthood  were  ]  membered  ngain.t  Accordinajy.  the 
remissible,  however,  by  hie  lady*love ; 
for  a  fair  and  noble  damsel  could  remove 
this  stigma  from  his  shoulder,  at  her 
own  sweet  will;  for  there  were  no 
limits  to  woman's  power  in  the  glorious 
days  of  chivalry.*  


•  That  tlie  •«hou!(!rr-knot  of  ihe  knight*  of 
the  Bath  was  worn  oni^  tor  a  time,  and  on  the 
principla  of  chivalry  which  iodaoed  men  to 
place  chain*  round  their  lci;a  until  they  had  per- 

formcJ  «j()tne  ilcedn  of  arms,  I  Icjirn  from  Upton,  }     ^  *'  For  to  olwio  without  vnrinnnce 


penilix  to  Anstis'a  History  of  the  Knigtubood 
of  the  Balh. 
*  That,Chaocer: 

**  A  custom  is  unto  these  nobles  all, 
A  bride  shall  not  mien  in  the  hall, 
Till  days  four,  other  three  at  the  least 
Y  passed,  then  let  her  fo  to  fMMt," 

t  MS.  Nmiblr.  in  0£  Ann.  a.  15,  Sao  Aa- 
stis's  Ap[tendii  lo  his  Uisioiy  of  Knighthood  «f 

the  Baih,  p.  34. 


a  writer  of  great  repuiatiun  in  heraldic  matters, 
who  tboil  fo  the  days  «f  Uraiy  VL  Sss  his 
traatiaeDo  Bo  MiliiMi,  p.  10,  ^ooiod  In  ths  Ap- 


My  iordcs  byUdyutg  fuiiy  aiid  ple«auQce 
Wbleho  bath  demo,  soihly  ibr  lo  ssjn 
Of  vonar  fcnyibthood,  to 
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youth  of  England  were  on  fire,  and 
honour's  ihouirht  reigned  »oieiy  iu  ihe 
breast  oi'  every  laao* 

The?  sell  the  pasture  now  to  baj  the  hone ; 
Fnlltuvrncf  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kin:»8, 
With  wiuged  heels,  as  i'jngliflh  Mercurte«. 
For  now  lilf  Bxpoetatim  in  the  sir. 
And  liiilcs  »  ifrani*  torn  baeb  nolo  the 

point. 

With  crowns  imperial,  crowns  and  corooets, 
Proaut*d  to  Harry  and  bw  foUowen."* 

Certainly  the  march  lo  Calais  (after  the 
takings  of  Hnrficiir)  was  never  exceeded 
in  heroic  br  ivci  y  by  any  imaginary  ex- 
ploit in  romance.  '1  he  attenuated  con- 
dition of  his  army  forbsd  all  immediate 
proseeution  of  hit  ambitioiis  tipiraiions 
for  the  French  crowa ;  but  a  direct  return 
to  England  did  not  accord  with  his  high 
and  courn^enus  spirit;  and,  treating  the 
soil  of  F'rance  as  if  it  were  Ins  own»  he 
resolved  lo  m.nrch  lo  Calais.  He  pro- 
feiised  neither  desire  nur  fear  lo  meet  liis 
enemies  ;.and  he  pursued  hi8  march  with 
firm  and  grave  steps,  openly  declaring  to 
the  French  heralds  the  destinations^  of 
his  course.  Political  objects  were  sus- 
pefidpf),  hut  he  secretly  wished  lo  raise 
itie  I'll  1  vine  rharacier  of  his  people;  and 
lie  had  jumibers  and  vigour yel  reinainini^ 
to  have  a  jousi  to  the  utterance  with  his 
enemies.  As  at  Poictiers  so  at  Agincourt, 
the  yeomen  divided  with  the  knights  of 
England  the  glory  of  the  conquest:  but 
the  baiile  of  Agineourt  was  in  itself  more 
heroic,  fur  the  F!nt(lish  ihea)se|ves  were 
the  assailants,  instead  of,  as  in  the  former 
battle,  waiiinor  the  aiiark. 

Henry's  disdain  of  the  wish  of  having 
more  men  from  England,— > his  noble 
ery,  Banners,  advance  1"  when  his  few 
thousands  were  ranged  against  all  the 
proud  chivalry  of  France,— -hit  tendering 
Intnseir  ronspirrnous  by  his  crown,  his 
urinoiir,  ;in<)  fiis  splenditi  tunic,  —  his 
kniglmng  so  [lie  brave  Welsh  soldiers, 
his  personal  defenders,  even  as  they  lay 
expiring ;  —  these  circomstanoes,  vouch- 
ed for«  as  they  are,  by  the  most  faithful 
chrooielers,  apparently  belong  to  the 
romance  rather  than  to  the  history  of  chi- 
valry. 


The  worthy  ness,  gif  I  shall  not  lye. 
And  the  prowease  of  olde  chivalrie." 

Lydsfate,  War  of  Troy. 
*  HcDij  v.,  Act  ii.  Chorus, 
I4« 


After  the  battle,  he  was  as  courteous* 
to  his  noble  prisoners  as  the  Black  Prince 
had  been  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  there 
was  something  very  beautiful  in  bis  not 
permilliog  his  bauered  helmet*  with  its 
royal  crown,  lo  be  exhibited  during  Ihe 
customary  show  at  his.  public  entraiwe 
into  London. t 

Henry  V.  was  ihe  last  of  our  chivalnc 
kings.  Thouf^li  lie  revived  the  fame  of 
Edward  III.  and  ihe  Black  Prince,  yet 
immediately  after  hie  nign  the  glories  of 
English  chivalry  began  to  wane. 

In  our  subeequent  wars  in  France, 
indeed,  there  were  among  our  nobility 
many  knightly  ^'pirits,  —  the  Wnrwicks, 
the  Talbots,  the  tJuffolks,  the  Salisburys, 
all  worthy  to  have  been  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  the  kniglii^  of  Arthur*a 
Round  Table.  But  iliey  went  not  with 
the  character  of  the  age ;  they  opposed, 
rather  than  reflected  iu  Chivalry  waa 
no  longer  a  national  feature  in  our  wars 
when  there  was  no  sovereign  to  fan  the 
flame. 

Henry  VI.  was  a  devotee,  and  Edward 
IV.  a  voluptuary.  I'iie  civil  wars  in 
England  operated  as  faully  upon  the 
noble  order  of  knighthood  as  the  civil 
wars  in  Franco  had  done  in  that  country. 
In  those  contests,  far  fiercer  than  the  na- 
tional hostilities,  there  was  a  ruthlp^^ness 
*  He  was  kind  and  courteous  to  them  iniriie- 
dialely  after  the  battle,  and  indeed  as  iung  as 
iheir  deportoiont  moriied  hb  friendnhlp.  The 
doke  of  Orleans  and  four  nthcr  princcK  of  the 
blood  royal  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of 
Agiucourt,  and  for  a  while  lived  on  their  parole. 
Bat  wheo  thoyforftitod  lbs  titles  of  knights  and 
gentlemen,  by  endeavouring  to  deceive  and  be- 
ir.iv  Henry  while  he  was  neKoiiatiog  with  the 
purties  that  distracted  France,  he  then  removed 
thorn  lo  dose  confinement  in  Pontefroe  OMtle ; 
nor  did  they  obl:iin  thi  ir  lilM-rly  fur  many  years. 
A  great  outcry  has  been  raised  against  Henry 
for  biH  conduct  in  thia  instance,  —  for  his  not 
showing  a  chivalrio  deportment  lo  men  who  bad 

forleited  their  honour. 

f  Thus  the  Chorus  in  bhakspeare's  Henry  V. 
addresses  the  audience : 

*'  So  lot  bin  land, 

Antl  f-nlfmnly,  see  him  set  on  (o  London, 
»o  switi  a  pace  has  thought,  that  even  now 
Yon  may  imagine  bim  npoo  Btaokbeoth. 
When  that  his  lords  dssiro  him,  to  have  borne 
His  bruined  h»'!met  and  bis  bended  sword. 
Before  him  through  the  city  :  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  valDDsas  and  oolf-glorieus 
pride : 

Giving:  full  trophy>  sic^rinl,  and 
Quite  from  huuscUi  to  Uod.*' 
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of  spirit  thai  mocked  the  gentle  InHu- 
Cfices  of  chivalry.  A(!cordingly  it  was 
asked  in  the  time  o[  Edward  IV.,  **How 
nmny  kDighti  tre  there  now  in  Englend 
thel  hmTe  the  me  tod  ezereiee  of  a 
knight?  that  is  to  say,  that  he  knoweth 
his  horaet  end  iii^  hune  him,  ready  to  a 
point  to  have  all  ihings  thai  hr-lmujMih  to 
a  knighl  ;  a  horse  ih  it  is  accortlmj/  and 
broken  at'ier  i{»  kind,  his  arinuur  and 
harness  meet  and  fitting/** 

1  would/*  eontiituee  the  father  of 
EngUeh  printing,  it  pleeaed  onr  aove- 
feign  lord  that  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year 
he  would  cry  jousts  of  peace,  to  the  end 
that  every  knight  should  have  horse  and 
harness,  and  aUo  t!ie  use  ajul  rrafi  of  a 
knight ;  and  also  to  tourney,  and  the  best 
to  have  a  prize,  a  diamond  or  jewel. 
The  exereisei  of  chivalry  are  not  used 
end  honoured  ae  they  were  in  ancient 
time,  wtien  the  noble  acta  of  tlie  luiights 
of  England  tfiat  used  chivalry  were  re- 
nowned through  the  universal  world.  O 
ye  kniL'ht<<  of  England,  where  is  the 
custom  and  usage  of  nohic  chivalry  ? 
What  do  ye  now  but  go  to  the  bains  and 
play  at  dice  ?  Alas  1  what  do  ye  but  sleep 
nod  uke  ease,  and  are  sll  disordered 
from  chivalry?  Leave  this,  leave  it,  and 
reade  the  noble  volumes  of  St.  Graal,  of 
Launcelot,  of  Tri^trem,  of  Galaod,  of 
Perc<'v;il,  (tf  Percetoresi,  of  (tawayn,  and 
many  more.  There  shall  ye  see  man- 
hood, courtesy,  and  genlilness/'f 

To  this  testimony >f  the  decline  of  chi- 
valry most  be  added  the  important  fact, 
that  in  1 499  people  petitioned  parliament 
for  liberty  to  commute  by  a  pecuniary 
fine  the  obligation  to  receive  ktiighthood. 
This  change  of  manners  did  not  orcur, 
as  is  generally  Muppo»t-d,  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  gunpowder ;  for  during  the 
civil  wars  in  England  artillery  was  seldom 
and  but  partially  used  in  the  field,  and, 
except  at  the  great  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
in  tlie  year  1471,  that  arm  of*power  had 
no  elfecl  on  the  general  issue  of  battles. 
The  cavalry  and  infantry  were  arranged 
in  the  old  system  :  the  lance  was  the 
weapon  of  those  of  gentle  birth,  while 
the  bow  and  the  bill  were  used  by  j)i  ople 
of  inferior  state.  Comines,  wlio  wrote 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

*  Caatoo,of  the  Oidsr  of  Chivalry  or  KDight- 
hood.  '  -}-  ibid. 


says,  thnt  the  archers  formed  the 

strength  ol  a  baiile.* 

Thoujfh  the  civil  wars  had  injured, 
they  had  not  altogether  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  chivalry .  There  was  yet  enough 
of  it  remaining  among  the  people  to  have 
hnrne  its  old  shape  and  appearance,  if 
England  h^d  once  more  been  possessed 
o!  :i  Black  Prince  or  a  Harry  Monmootii. 
iiui  have  no  such  t'overeien  ;  and  the 
increasing  use  of  gunpowder  eireciually 
prevented  the  return  of  chivalric  customs 
in  battle.  The  feelings  of  a  nation  are 
reflected  in  its  literature ;  and  we  find 
that  the  taste  of  the  English  people  was 
altog^etlicr  in  favour  of  romances  and 
hii«iorie8  of  chivalry,  as  (  axion's  varior- 
publications  prove.  The  deciarnaiiou  oi 
Caxlon  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  age, 
which  has  been  already  cited,  must  not 
be  interpreted  literally  in  all  its  points. 
Romance  writers,  like  moralists,  hsd 
before  praised  the  past,  at  the  expense 
of  \\]v  prfspTU  times.  So  parly  as  the 
I  iirii  enih  century,  'I'homas  of  Erccl- 
donne,  called  the  Rhymer,  had  bewailed 
the  depravity  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
had  likened  the  degeneracy  of  his  age 
to  the  change  which  the  approaching 
winter  must  produce  upon  the  appearanet 
of  the  fields  and  groTea» 

**  This  umly  soaieni  day. 
In  wiDler  it  b  iwaght  sen ; 

This  grevcs  fijrovt's^  waxiMi  al  gfay* 
That  ill  ber  time  were  greae ; 
So  ilos  ibis  world  I  say, 
T  wis  and  nought  at  wene; 

The  u[(h1c  bene  ;»I  oway, 
That  our  elders  bavo  twne 
'  To  abide."t 

Caxton^s  mind  was  full  of  the  high 

interest  of  chivalrv,  rind  it  was  verv 
natural  of  hitu  to  lament  tfvft  the  same 
enthusiasm  did  not  warm  the  lifarts  of 
others.  But  he  must  have  considered 
the  feelings  of  chivalry  as  dormant,  and 
not  extinct,  or  he  would  never  have  sd< 
dressed  the  public  in  the^  manner  he  did 
at  the  close  of  his  preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  romances  relatinc^  to  Arthur  and 
the  kni<;ht3  of  the  Round  Table.  He 
printed  the  work,  he  says,  *•  to  the  intent 
that  noble  men  may  see  and  learn  the 
noble  acts  of  chivalry,  the  gentle  ami 

•  Commas,  vol.  i.,p,  31. 

f  Sir  Trutrem,  Scott's  edition,  Py  tU  first,  st  3 
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virtuous  deeds  thai  some  kiiighls  used  ]  ever,  to  joust  from  true  feeliogs  of  knighi- 
ihose  flays,  by  w iiich  lliey  came  to 
liouour,  and  how  ihey  that  were  vicious 
were  puaiehed,  and  oft  put  toehmmeend 
reboket  hombly  beeeeehing  all  noble 
lords  and  Udie«,  with  all  other  estates  of 
what  eitaie  or  degree  they  be  of,  that 
shall  rend  ii^  ihi?  said  book  and 

work,  iKai  iliey  lake  the  good  and  honest 
acts  in  their  remembrance,  and  to  ftdlow 
ihe  same.  Wherein  liiey  shall  find  many 
joyoas  and  pleasant  histories,  and  onany 
noble  and  renowned  acts  of  hoinanity, 
gentleness,  and  chivalry.  For  herein 
may  be  seen  noble  chivalry,  courtesy, 
humanity,  friendliness,  hardiness,  love, 
friendship,  rowirdire,  murder,  tiule, 
virtue,  ami  &m.  Do  ailcr  the  gootl  and 
leave  the  evil,  and  it  shall  bring  you  to 
good  fame  and  renomm^e." 

His  question,  how  m^ny  knights  of 
England  were  there  in  England  that  had 
the  use  and  exercise  of  chivalry,  could 
have  been  answered  bv  many  accom- 
plished cavaliers.  The  King,  at  the  very 
lime  when  Caxlon  wrote,  was  giving 
licenses  to  his  subjects  to  progress  into 
foreign  countries,  and  perform  feats  of 
arms ;  and  foreign  princes,  barons,  and 
knighu,  came  into  England,  under  roynl 
protection,  to  grace  onr  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments.♦  Every  marrinup,  and  other  in- 
teros'iinix  circumstances  in  ilie  lives  of 
the  nobility,  was  celebrated  by  knightly 
shows  in  honour  of  arms  and  of  the 
ladies. 

The  forms  of  chivalry  appeared  more 
splendid  ilian  before,  as  chivalry  ap- 
proached its  downfall.  Henry  VII.,  the 
least  wtirlike  of  nnr  sovereigns,  created 
knights  with  remarkable  brilliancy  of 
ceremony  ;  and  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments in  ilie  days  of  his  sou  and  succes- 
sor would  have'  graced  the  best  ages  of 
chivalry.  But  Henry  VltL  had  none  of 
the  virtues  of  a  true  knight,  and  his  con- 
duct to  bis  wives  was  any  thing  but  clii- 
valric.f  He  displayed  bis  great  strength 
and  activity  of  person  in  the  lournamiMii. 
because  that  amusement  was  one  of  Eng- 
lish custom,  but  he  would  as  readily  have 
engaged  in  any  other  exwise  more 
Strictly  gymnastte.   He  affected,  how* 

'^R«yinOT*rP«Biler«. 

I  Warton  plpiisaritlv  nb^crves,  ihnt  hod  ITcnry 
nr'Tcr  nnir  Irrrd  his  wives,  his  poUtenesS  tO  tbe 

fair  sex  wuuid  remiun  uoimpeached. 


hood  ;  for  he  used  on  these  oeoasiona  t9 
wear  on  bis  head  a  lady*s  sleeve  foil  of 
diamonds*  He  was  as  f.imous  for  hie 
tournaments  as  Edward  UL  had  been  for 

Ijis  battles.  In  many  of  the  early  years 
of  iiis  reign  he  was  perpi  tu  iUy  breaking 
spears,  or  fighting  albarnti-  wiib  n  iwo- 
handed  sword,  aitd  to  hi^  ruiiU,  il  tioi  lo 
his  skill,  the  priae  was  generally  ad- 
judged. But  his  skill  was  soroetimee 
undoubted ;  for,  like  the  knights  of  old, 
be  oecasionsUy  fought  in  disguise,*  and 
yet  conquered  ;  and  he  encountered,  with 
similar  success,  men  of  other  countries, 
who,  for  various  reasons  of  affairs  or 
pleasure,  travelled  to  England. 

The  jonsts  and  tonrnaments  In  the 
days  of  Henry  VUI.  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, ss  reflecting  a  state  of  mannera 
different  IVom  those  of  earlier  tiroes. 
Tournaments  were  no  longer  simple  re- 
pre!*ent?<uons  of  i  liivalry,  but  splendid 
pageants  were  nniii  d  to  them. 

In  June,  151'^,  a  solemn  tournament 
was  kept  at  Greenwich,  the  King  and 
Sir  Chsries  Brandon  undertaking  to 
abide  all  comera.   To  this  goodly  show 
the  ladies  were  the  first  that  approached, 
dressed  in  while  and  red  silk,  and  seated 
upon  hor?r>',  t!ie  colours  of  whoi-e  trap- 
pings corresponded  with  tliosc  of  ihe 
ladies*  dresses.    A  routuaia  curiously 
made  of  russet  satin,  having  eight  mouths 
spouting  water,  then  followed.  Within 
this  piece  of  splendour  and  ingenuity, 
sat  a  knight  armed  at  all  points.  The 
next  person  in   the  procession  was  a 
lady  covered  wiih  t  lnck  silk  dropped 
wiih  fine  silver,   nding  on  a  courser 
bardcd  in  a  similar  manner.    A  knight 
in  a  hnr«e*1itter  then  followed.  When 

•  Holmj?8hed,  p.  805,  806,  &x,  Henry'a 
passion  for  disijuicing  himself  was  singular, 
and  carrii'fl  him  lirvoTut  the  hnniulR  nf  rhivalric 
decorum.  "  Uacu  oa  a  lime  ihc  King  in  per- 
som,  occompanicd  by  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Wilt- 
shire,  and  other  nublcmrn  to  the  number  of 
twi'lve.  came  suddenly  in  the  miirning  inlo  the 
C^ucen's  chamber,  all  apparelled  in  short  coats 
of  Kentish  keodali,  widi  hoods  on  their  heads, 
and  boM  of  the  satno,  every  one  of  them  carry- 
inff  hi»bow  andorrow,  and  a  swon!  ?uul  a  huck- 
It-r,  lik<>  (>uilaws,or  Hobin  Hood's  men.  Whereat 
thu  c^iK  t  n,  the  ladies,  and  all  oUier  theie  were 
abashed,  as  well  for  the  atrsnge  sight,  as  aloo 
for  their  sudden  comtnp,  —  and  after  certain 
dances  and  pastiniea  made,  they  departed. 
UoUngshed,  p.  806. 
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Vii6  fuunlaiu  arrived  at  the  lUung  grounii, 
the  ltdies  rode  round  the  lisu,  and  so  did 
ihe  fbuntaio,  aod  the  knight  within  the 
liner.  Two  goodly  eoureere  eaparisoued 

for  the  jousis,  then  were  introduced. 
The  iwfi  kriighis  left  the  fountain  and 
the  litter  and  mounted  tliein,  ilie  ^ur- 
prtiicd  spectators  bcholdmg  the  King  and 
ftSir  Ciiarles  liraadua. 

The  challenge  to  all  eomeri  was  then 
procUtmed  by  the  heralde;  and  while 
the  tntmpete  were  sounding  all  the  in- 
•piring  notes  of  chivalry,  ai  one  end  of 
the  lists  entered  Sir  Thomas  Knerel  in 
a  ca!=ilc  of  coal  black,  and  over  the  cas- 
tle was  written  *  Tlie  dolorous  Castle,' 
The  Earl  of  Ks»ex,  the  Lord  Howard, 
and  other  kiuglus  splendidly  attired, 
then  pricked  into  the  liaie,  and  with  Sir 
Thomas  encountered  the  King  and  Sir 
Charles  Brandon,  'i'he  details  of  the 
tournament  have  not  hppn  recorded ihe 
•chronicler  cooientiiii:;  lnmsrlf  with  ob- 
serving', that  the  King  btokti  most  spears, 
and  that  the  prize  fell  lo  his  loL* 

Henry  dieplayed  his  joy  at  the  hirth 
of  hie  son,  Prince  Artlmr,  hy  a  solemn 
Uiornament.  The  court  removed  from 
Richmond  to  Westminster*  The  King 
himself  determined  to  tourney,  and  he 
selected  four  kniglus  to  aid  him.  He 
Blyled  himself  »•  Cure  Loial,'*  the  Lord 
William  Earl  of  Devoustiire  was  called 
*vBon  Voluire,'*  Sir  Thomas  Knevet. 

Boo  Bspoir,"  and  Sir  Edward  Ne?ill 
chose  for  his  tourneying  name  Valiant 
Desire.'*  These  four  noble  spirits  were 
called  **  Les  qualre  chevaliers  dc  la  for- 
re^t  Salvigne."  Their  names  were 
Written  upon  a  goodly  table,  whicli  wa:^ 
suspended  from  a  tree,  curiou:»iy  wruugliii 
the  knights  engaging  to  run  at  the  tilt 
agaiost'sU  comers.  Accordingly,  by  the 
prascribed  time»a  court  in  the  palace 
was  prepared  for  the  games*  and  the 
Queen  and  her  ladie?  were  rofulooted  to 
a  g.illery  richly  hung  inside  with  cioih 
of  gold,  and  on  the  outside  with  eloih  of 
arras.  A  pageant  preceded  the  nporis  of 
chivalry.  It  is  described  aa representing 
a  forest,  with  rocks,  hills,  and  vales, 
with  trees,  herbs  and  flowers,  made  of 
green  velvet,  damask  and  silk.  Six  men 
c\m]  as  foresters  stood  at  different  parts  ; 
and  in  the  mid-^t  of  the  forest  was  a  cas- 
tle apparently  mride  nf  gold,  and  before 
*  iioliugabeJ,  p.  bid. 


the  gate  sat  a  gendeman  splendidly  ap- 
parelled, weaving  a  garland  of  roses  for 
the  prixe.   The  specutoia  imagioad  that 
(he  pageant  waa  drawn  into  the  eoon  by 
a  lion  and  an  antelopOi  who  were  led  li^ 
men  in  the  guise  of  savages.    When  the 
pao'eant  rested  before  the  Queen,  the 
foresters  blew  their  horud,  and  from  dif- 
ferent part^  o(  the  forest  the  four  knighis 
issued  armed  at  all  poiuis  and  mounted 
on  their  war-staada.   Each  knight  ea^ 
ried  his  lance,  a  plume  of  feathers  ear- 
mounted  his  crest,  and  bis  name  was 
embroidered  on  the  ba^es  of  gold  which 
covered  hia  horse.    Ai  ilie  moment  of 
titese  kniglitd  starling  from  the  forest, 
and  the  court  rebounding  with  the  noise 
of  drums  and  trumpeis,  the  Earl  of  £s- 
saxt  the  Lord  Thomaa  Howardt  and 
many  other  nobles^  entered  the  eoon, 
and  then  the  jousts  eommeoeed.  But 
who  deserved  best  that  day,  \hc  lustorian 
has  noi  mentioned.  The  ncxi  aiiernoon 
the  Queen  repaired  to  her  gallery  ;  and 
instead  of  the  King  and  hii>  aids  being 
introduced  in  a  pageant,  ^they  entered 
the  coort  under  splendid  paviliooa  of 
cloths  of  gold  and  velvet.    On  the  other 
side  of  the  lists  Sir  Charles  Brandon  en- 
tered in  the  guise  of  a  recluse  or  reli* 
gious  person,  his  horse  being  also  capa* 
ri>oueU  10  the  simplest  form.    No  drum 
or  other  sound  of  miufitrelsy  ushered  his 
approach ;  ^bui  ht  alowly  and  ailandy 
advaneed  lo  the  Queen,  and  presented  to 
her  a  writing,  whose  efTect  waa,  that  if 
she  pleased  he  would  tourney  in  her 
prespnce,  but  if  it  sniied  her  not,  he 
would  depart      he  cihul-.     I  he  Q,ueeD 
smiled   and    bowed    aiseni  ;    and  Sir 
Uharles,  retiring  to  one  end  of  the  lists, 
threw  aside  the  disguise  of  his  splendid 
armour.   The  young  Henry  Guilford, 
enclosed  in  a  device  or  a  pageant  made 
like  a  castle  or  turret,  then  npproached 
the  Queen,  and  obtained  her  leave  tu  en- 
trage  in  the  tilt.    Next  appeared  the 
Marquis  Dorset  and  Sir  ThouKiH  Bulien, 
like  two  pilgrims  from  Saint  James,  in 
ubarda  of  black  velvet,  with  palmers* 
hats  on  their  helmeu,  with  long  Jacob*s 
staves  in  their  hands,  their  horse-trap> 
pings  of  black  velvet,  the  harness  of 
men  and  steeds  being  set  with  sicallop 
»hclU  of  hue  gold  and  $<trips  of  bUi'k 
velvet*  every  f^inp  heini:  aU(»  adorned 
with  golden  scallop  shells.    AejLt  came 
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the  Lord  Henry  of  Buckincrhnm,  Sir  |  spnrklinc^  scene.    Btit  some  of  \in  cir 
Giles  Cnppll,  nnd  many  oiher  kni^his.  '  cumslances  have  not  hern  sufTicicnily 
The  8 pons  liieii  commenced,  ami  as  on  i  noticed;  and  ihey  are  so  express 
the  preceding  day  the  Kmg  won  the 
prize.   lo  the  evening  the  aoibaMedori 
and  the  nobility  sapped  with  the  myal 
family,  and  after  the  banqnet  the  Kin^ 
widi  the  Queen  and  lords  and  ladies  en- 
tered lh<*  whilr-h:tll  of  the  pslr^rp.  Son|^?, 
dancing,  and  minstrels,  snrc  ceded,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  memmnu  the  King 
retired  unseen.     Soon  uUerwards  lite 
trumpets  at  the  end  of  the  hall  began  to 
sonnd,  and  a  pageant  upon  wheels  was 
brought  in.    A  gentleman  rtehly  attired 
descended  from  it,  and  approaching  the 
Queen  in  a  sijpplicatorv  nttilude,  to!t!  her 
that  in  a  g;irden  of  pleasure  there  was 
an  nrhfiur  of  gohl,  wherein  were  lord:* 
and  ladies  much  desirous  to  show  pas- 
time to  the  Qoeen  and  court,  if  they 
might  be  permitted  so  to  do.   The  Qoeen 
replied,  Uiat  she  was  very  desirous  to 
see  them  and  their  pastime.    A  cloth  of 
arras  was  therefore  drawn  from  the  front 
of  the  pageant,  and  rich  represeni  iutins 
of  nature  !<ahited  ilic  f^ye.    Six  laiin  s, 
dressed  with  more  bravery  than  the  dull 
chronicler  can  describe,  were  seen  in  the 
arboor,  eopporied  by  the  King  and  five 
gallant  knights.    The  whole  scene  ap- 
peared one  blaze  of  gold.    After  the  ap- 
plause which  this  splendour  elicited  had 
subsided,  tlie  lords  and  iadie«  de««rended 
from  the  pageant,  the  minstrel?^  >ounded 
their  music  of  gaiety,  and  the  whole 
court  mixed  Jn  the  dance.    And  the 
people,  too,  had  their  amosement;  for 
some  portion  of  tlie  simplicity  of  ancient 
times  remained,  and  royalty  wat*  not 
thouchl  to  lofR  riny  thing  of  if"*  dinrniiy 
by  being  prt^^  iiU'd  to  the  public  eye. 
The  paireant  was  ronveyed  to  the  end  of 
the  palace,  there  lo  tarry  till  the  dances 
were  finished,  and  so  to  have  received 
the  lords  and  ladies  again  ;  but  suddenly 
the  rude  and  joyous  people  ran  to  it,  and 
tore  and  rent  and  spoilt  it ;  and  the  Lord 
Steward  nnt!  his  nfTirer^,  seeing  that  they 
could  not  drive  ilu  in  away  without  a 
conflict  and  di8iuri)aiice,  suifered  the 
pageant  lo  be  destroyed.* 

The  field  of  the  eloth  of  gold  has  been 
io  often  described  to  works  of  ready 
aeeess,  that  I  should  not  be  warranted  in 
attempting  to  picture  again  its  gay  and 


•  HoUngsbed,  p.  807, 808. 


the  chivalrtc  feelings  of  the  time  that  a 
history  of  chivalry  would  be  imperfect 
withoQt  a  description  of  them. 

The  whole  ceremonial  of  the  meeting 
between  .Henry  VIIL  and  Francis  L 
was  regulated  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

**  One  certes,  that  promised  no  element  , 
In  stieh  a  boiinMa." 

And  the  principle  which  euuied  this 
rifirlit  reverend  cardinal  of  York  was  poli- 
tical subtlety,  and  aoikniglaly  liberality 
The  English  sojourned  at  Guisnes,  the 
French  at  Ardres.  On  the  rooming  of 
the  first  royal  interview,  the  two  kings 
and  their  numerous  followers  left  their 
respective  privilions  ihe  «i'_;nal  of  a  gun 
fired  at  Guisnes,  and  reuirrn  il  from  Ar- 
dres. Thev  slowly  meaMire  I  tiie  way 
lo  the  iulennediate  plain  in  tiie  s^ilenceof 
apprehension ;  for  the  cardinal's  ungener- 
ous suspicions  had  spread  through  either 
host.  Once  each  party  halted,  expect- 
ing an  attack  ;  and  when  the  noise  which 
orcnsioned  the  ninrm  died  away,  the 
procession  recommenced  its  course,  con- 
fident that  the  fears  of  the  other  side 
were  gre»(er  than  their  own.  The  king^ 
met,  and  so  anxious  were  they  to  display 
their  feelings  of  friendship  that  they  em- 
braced on  horseback.  They  then  dis- 
mounted, and  having  renewed  their 
caresses,  they  went  into  a  pivdion  of 
golden  cloth  ;  nor  did  they  separate  till 
dinner  and  familiar  conversaiion  had 
frozen  the  etiquette  imposed  on  their 
mannera  by  the  cardinal. 

The  next  morning  the  two  Queens  ln« 
terchnnaed  visits,  and  spent  some  honri 
in  dancing  and  other  amusements.  These 
interchanges  of  coiirte«ios  wnrmed  \he 
minds  of  the  two  sovereigns  lo  chivalnc 
gencrous»i)e>*«i.  One  morning  Francis 
rode  to  Guisnes  with  scarcely  any  at- 
tendance. He  walked  through  the  Bug- 
lish  gnard,  who  drew  back  in  astoniah* 
ment,  and  he  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
reached  the  chamber  where  hia  brother 
monarch  lay  asleep.  Francis  soon  awoke 
him ;  rind  Henry,  imtnediately  com- 
prehending hiH  motives,  declared,  in  the 
spirit  and  language  of  chivalry,  that  he 

yielded  himself  bis  pHeoner,  antl  plighted 
his  faith.  He  then  threw  round  Firaneis's 
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neck  a  collar  of  great  value,  and  Francis 
gave  hirn  a  bracelet  of  superior  worth, 
each  king  entreaiiug  the  other  to  wear 
the  gi ft  for  hit  take.  The  two  mooarchs 
tfaea  beeame  brothers  in  ariM ;  and  with 
twelve  coiDpaniona  undertook  to  UeliTer 
all  penont  at  joustSt  tonrney,  and  bar* 
riers. 

The  chivalric  exercises  coniitiued  for 
five  days,  in  the  presenre  of  the  iwo 
qtiee(i:9  and  the  nobility  ol  England  and 
France.  French  and  English  knights 
were  the  only  part  of  the  chivalry  of 
Europe  who  answered  the  challenge: 
for  chivalry  couhl  not  then«  as  in  fbraier 
days,  smooth  down  persona!  heal.-?  and 
feuds  ;  and  therefore  nn  subject  of  the 
wide  extended  empire  of  Charles  V.  ap- 
peared on  the  field  of  the  ciotii  of  gold. 
The  only  weapon*  naed  were  apears ; 
but  they  were  impelled  with  euch 
gour,  84  to  be  80  often  broken,  that  the 
apeciators*  eyes  were  scarred  with  splint- 
ers. Each  dnv  the  challengers  varied 
llieir  harness  and  fleviees,  and  each  day 
the  two  kiii?s  r m  lojretiiet  so  valiantly 
thai  the  behuidur:^  had  great  joy,* 

"  Each  following  day 
Beeame  the  lant  d  iy'i  m  ister,  lUi  tb«  D6Xt 
Made  former  wuu%icra  u'x.     *     •  • 

*  *      «      •      The  two  Idoga, 
Equal  in  lutitre,  were  now  besl,  now  worst, 
A»  presence  did  present  them  ;  him  in  eye, 
IStill  him  in  praise  ;  and  being  present  both, 
TwM  add,  ihey  aaw  botooe;  and  no  dia- 

cerrjcr 

Darst  wag  hU  tongue  in  ceoaare.  When 

lU««e  i«una 

(For  00  they  praiae  'oni)  bj  their  beialda 

ch.illonijfj 

The  noble  ^ipirit  to  arni-t,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compa^M ;  that  former  fabu« 
loua  etory, 

Bein^  now  seen  possible  enoufhi  got  eradit, 

'i'hat  Bevis  was  believed.f 

There  was  vs,  considerable  peition  of 
chivalry  among  the  nobility  of  Henry 
Vni.  In  some  respects,  however,  it 
partook  more  of  the  romance  oi  the 
Troubadour  than  the  genuine  eharaeter 
of  knighthood :  for  the  tale  thai  Lord 
Surrey  travelled  from  court  to  court  pro- 
claiming the  peerless  beauty  of  bis  lady- 
love, and  ch  iUenTinff  all  uu!!«aver«;  to  a 
joust  d  Voniranct  is  loiallv  void  of 
truljTi^;|  ^id  it  only  appears  liiat  his  Lord- 

•  Uolingshcd,  p.  95,  ^tc 

t  Bbakapeaie,  Henry  VIII.,  Aot  U  aoane  1. 
%  Dr.  Matt,  m  hia  lift  of  Lord  Sanay,  pie> 


ship  fostered  for  the  fair  Oeraldtne  a 
senlimciilal  affection  without  distinct 
viewii.  It  was  altogether  a  poet's  dream  ; 
and  the  Italian  muse,  who  was  at  that 
time  worshipped  in  EBgland*  favomed 
such  fond  imaginings. 

Much  of  the  literature  of  the  times 
was  chivalric.  Every  noble  spirit  lovei 
the  Knight's  Talc  of  Chancer.  The 
French  and  Spanish  stones  of  warriors 
and  dames  were  transfused  into  lungluh ; 
as  was  the  fine  Chronicle  of  Froiraari  by 
Lord  Berneis  at  the  command  of  the 
King ;  and  the  vigoroust  richt  and  pie* 
tureaqoe  style  of  our  language  in  Uiose 
days  was  admirably  adapted  for  a  hisloiy 
of  the  most  brilliant  age  of  knigfnhood. 
That  the  spirit  of  chivalry  waa  not  ex- 
tinct io  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  is  eri> 
dent  from  this  work  of  Lord  Berners,  for 
the  ordinary  dietion  of  the  day  wae  oaed ; 
and  it  was  to  the  full  as  ezpreseive  of 
the  gallantry  and  grace  of  the  oldoa  time 
as  the  original  work  itself. 

The  education  of  our  English  gentry 
was  nenrly  as  chivalric  then  as  at  any 
previous  period  of  our  history.  Boys 
were  sent  to  school  to  learn  to  read  at 
four  years  of  age.  At  six  they  were 
taught  languages  and  the  first  principles 
of  mannera:  from  ten  to  twelve  daneing 
and  music  were  added  to  their  accom- 
plishments, rind  politf -less  was  particu- 
larly encouraged.  At  fourteen  they 
were  initiated  into  the  sports  of  the  field 
which  prepared  them  for  the  ruder  exer- 
cise of  arms.  At  sizteen  they  weie 
taught  to  jottst,  to  fight  at  the  barrieffs«  to 
manage  the  war-horse,  to  assail  eaadiest 
to  support  the  weiirht  of  armour,  and  to 
contend  in  feats  of  nrms  with  thptr  com- 
panions. And  there  iheir  education  ter- 
minated.* When  they  went  to  battle, 
they  demeaned  themsdfea  worthy  of 
their  edneation.     

fix^  to  the  works  of  Hie  Lonhhip  and  flh 
Thomaa  Wyatt*  bae  by  the  evidence  of  ftcli 
completely  overthrown  ibk  pleasing  tale. 

*  These  curious  panicuUrsare  to  be  gathered, 
as  Dr.  Nott  romarkst  from  the  follow  ing  passage 
in  Hardy nge's  Chronicle. 
*•  And  as  lords'  sons  boen  w>t,  at  four  year  agS| 
At  school  to  learn  the  doctrine  of  letture; 
Aod  aAsr  six  to  have  them  in  langaago 
And  sitatBHtet,  seemly  in  all  nurture: 
At  ten  and  twelve  to  revel  is  their  cure. 
To  dance  and  aing.and  speak  of  geniieaets. 
At  fooitsen  year  thsy  diall  to  field  I  aoisb 
At  hunt  the  dssti  SM  esteh  sthsnlinsif 
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of  either  army  \vere  cnntinuaUy  dial 
\enging  each  other  to  break  a  lance  fur 
their  ladm*  aske.  Sir  John  Wallop  in 
his  mareh  with  «  British  army  to  Lan- 
df«ey,  in  tKs  yaar  1543.  went  to  the 
town  of  Terouenne,  and*  reeolleeting 
that  the  commnn<lanl  wa<?  nn  old  ac- 
quaintance, he  addressed  him  in  the  true 
spirit  ofrhivalrv,  that  if  there  werp  any 
gentlemen  under  hi*  charge  willing  to 
break  a  lance  for  their  ladies*  sake,  six 
genilemen  sboold  be  seot  fnmi  the  Eng- 
lish snny  to  meet  them.  The  challenge 
was  accepted,  the  jousts  were  held,  and, 
after  this  fine  old  chivnlrir  mofie  nf  dis- 
playing^ his  frienflship,  Sir  John  WaUop 
held  on  his  coarse  to  Landrecy.* 


Tn  all  \he  military  expeditions  of  the  !  Thccnrly  pnrt  nf  the  *ixtpenlh  cenlnry 
English  on  ihe  Continent,  the  soldiers  |  forms  a  very  inieresiing  a;ra  of  Uniisli 

chivalry  ;  f(»r  it  intrndui*es  to  unr  noiice 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  a  hiro  both  of 
knighthood  aiid  romance.  He  was  as 
expert  and  graceful  in  toornamenta  and 
jousts  as  my  cavalier  who  was  the  theme 
of  history  or  poetry.  On  occasion  of 
his  mnrr!;<?e  wiih  MnrL^niret  of  Englnnd, 
his  chivalrir.  shows  were  splendid  beyond 
example.  He  wan  wont  in  per.ionaie 
King  Arthur,  or  to  lake  liie  title  and 
appearance  of  an  imaginary  ereatore, 
called  the  Savsge  Knight.  His  tilt- 
yards  reflected  the  glories  of  tiic  Inst 
king  of  the  Britons,  and  the  knights  of 
the  Ronnd  Tahlp,  or  rpprp«en!pd  n  wild 
and  rnTii;iiiiic  country,  willi  Hij^hlanders 
clad  in  savage  dresses  guarding  the  bar- 
riers. Like  a  knight  of  the  by-gone  iiuie, 
he  wss  a  pilgrim  as  well  ss  a  spldiert 
snd  we  will  hope,  for  the  purity  of  eai^ 
lierdaysof  chivalry,  that  his  heroic  pre- 
decessors did  not  often,  like  himselff 
turn  asiflp  from  ihoir  pious  perefirrina- 
tions  to  wander  aniicUl  the  bowers  of 
raslles,  with  ladies  fair. 

The  romantic  gaiiauiry  of  his  dispo* 
sition  was  so  well  known,  that  cooler 
politicians  need  it  In  the  purposes  of 
their  ambition.  The  French  king,  Louis 
Xil.,  was  abandoned  by  most  of  his 
allifw,  rind  wri*:  anxiouM  to  renew  the 
ancient  alliance  of  France  with  Scotland  ; 
yet  Enjiland  and  SetiiUnd  were  at  that 
lime  at  peuce,  and  the  two  cuunlries  ap- 
peared lo  be  united  in  friendship  by  the 
marriage  of  James  with  Margaret,  the 
King  of  Eni;land*s  sister.  But  Louis 
knew  the  character  of  the  mm  whose 
aid  he  reqinrpd,  nnd  he  played  upon  it 
with  adintinhif  dextfrity .  In  1501,  he 
Henl,  as  his  aml),is:^;uliir  to  the  Scottish 
court,  Bernard  Siu;<rt,  Lord  of  Aubigny, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  cavaliers 
of  Franre.  This  envoy  admirably  sop- 
ported  the  ol)ject  of  his  master  :  he  soon 
won  the  adfecUoas  of  James,  and  his  dis- 
courses on  wars  and  tournaments  dis- 


••l^or  deer  to  hunt  and  sky,  and  aae  thi 

An  hardimcnt  givcth  to  his  courage. 
And  aI«o  in  bis  wit  he  givetb  be^, 
ImagiDioff  to  tak«  them  at  advantaga. 
Al  eiTtprn  year  to  warry  and  to  wage. 
To  jouiit  and  ride  and  caNtleB  to  aMail, 
To  •hirmtah  ala,  and  make  siekar  acamge, 
And  set  his  watcb  for  peril  noetumaL 

"And  every  dny  his  nrmour  to  eiaay, 
In  Ibata  of  arms  with  some  of  bis  meynie  ; 
His  might  to  proTe,  nnd  what  that  he  do  nay 

If  that  he  were  in  such  a  jcopjtrdj 
Of  war  Iwfttli,  that  by  neceaaity 
Be  might  algates  with  weapons  bin  defend. 
Thus  should  be  learn  tn  hta  priority 
His  weapons  all,  in  armea  In  disprnd." 
8ee  to  the  anme  effect,  the  Pa^ton  lettera, 
ToL  iii,  S4«  35,  &e. 

*  This  eariom  drromstsnee  is  mentioned  io 
a  joamal  of  8ir  John  Wallop's  expedition, 
which  Dr.  Nott  <!tia;  oat  of  ihv  Slau-Papcr 
Office.  The  whole  pataage  is  amusing.  "  July 
ZU  Waltop  advanops  to  Bettooe.  Paesing 
by  Terouenne,  ho  attempts  to  draw  out  the  gar- 
rifwn  of  that  place,  but  fails.  Thr  French  de- 
feated in  a  akirmisb.  Wallop  say  a,  that  he  aent 
e  teller  lo  the  commandaMnI  of  Terouenne,  an 
old  acquaintance,  that  if  he  had  any  gentlemen 
ander  hia  charae.  vi  !m  wntiM  lireak  a  istaff  for 
their  Udtea'  sake,  ho  would  appoint  six  gentle 
aoen  to  meet  ibem.  l*he  ehallenge  is  aecepted, 
and  the  condittoni  are  fixed.  Mr.  Howard 
r»-ffr  <'arew.  Mnrkham,  Shelly  of  Calais,  with 
bia  owQ  two  men,  Cawverly  and  Hall, are  the 
fingUsb  apfiellsnta.  They  all  acquit  themsei«ee 
gaihiotry  at  the  jousts.  Hall,  at  hii^  first  court^c. 
di<!  Iirp;ik  hi*  slafTtrnlliardly  in  thf  midst  of  ihe 
Frenchmen's  cuirass.  Markham  atruke  another 
on  bia  bead-pieee,  and  had  like  to  have  over- 
thrown  hioB.  Peter  Carcw  stroke  his  very  well 
and  had  one  broken  on  him*  Ctwvsftj  was 


reported  to  have  made  the  fairent  course  ;  bat 
hy  the  evil  running  of  the  Prenebnian*s  horse, 
which  fled  out  of  the  ooorae,  be  was  struck 
under  the  arm,  nnd  rnn  throucrh  the  liody  into 
the  back,  and  ukcn  mto  the  tuwn,  where  he  was 
well  tnaicd.  I  wish  to  God,  aakl  Wallop^  the 
next  kinsman  I  had,  net  balnf  mj  broiher,  bad 
eicoead  bim." 
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posed  the  Kiog  to  lo?e  the  chiraliic 

French. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Louis,  fiiiil 
coaiiiiumg  tu  [iiay  on  his  chivalric  feel- 
iug£>,  matte  hit  wife,  Aotie  of  Briieony, 
ehiKi|0e  James  for  ber  knight  and  efaam- 
piODf  to  protect  her  from  all  her  ene- 
mies. The  idea  of  winning  by  this 
scheme  the  Scouish  King  to  the  pur- 


in  ptiblic  affairs;  its  ligbtt  fell  osiy 

upon  a  few  individuals. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,*  who  commanded  the  Eugii:>ii 
forces,  despatehad  a  herald  from  Aln- 
wick to  the  SeotUih  eamp*  offeriof 
Jamed  baule  on  a  particular  day,  (Fridaj* 
the  9th  of  September,  1513,)  and  James* 
like  a  gall  Hiu  knight,  accepted  tiie  chaU 


poses  of  France  originated  with  Andrew  I  lenge.    11c  then  removed  his  camp  from 


Forman,  Bishop  of  Moray,  the  Souui', 
ambassador  ai  i^ins,  who,  lo  pruuioie 
hia  own  aggrandisement,  would  have 
eaerificed  kiog  and  coontry**  The  agent 
of  the  scheme  was  La  Motte,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  as 
skilful  as  his  martial  prfdecessor,  tlie 
Lord  of  Aubigny,  in  flailering  Jamef  to 
his  ruin.  He  presented  him  letters  lYuni 
iliG  French  Queen,  wherein,  taking  the 
style  of  a  higb*born  damsel  in  distress, 
she  termed  him  her  knight,  and,  assuring 
him  she  had  suffered  much  blame  in  de- 
fence of  his  honour,  she  besceched  him 
to  advance  but  three  steps  into  the  En- 
glish territory  with  his  army,  for  the 
sake  of  his  mistress.  TheRO  letters 
were  accompanied  by  a  present  of 
14,000  crowns,  snd  a  ring  from  her  own 
finger. t  The  chivalry  and  vanity  of 
James  were  roused  by  these  appeals, 
and  he  became  the  willing  tool  of 
French  ambition. 

The  circumstances  which  sncreeded 
his  allying  himself  with  France  lull  not 
within  my  province  to  detail.  The  bat- 
tle of  Plodden  Field  was  their  crown 
and  conclusion ;  and  although  there  was 
nothing  chivalric  in  the  battle  itself,  yet 
a  few  matters  which  preceded  it  come 
within  my  subject.  Indeed,  in  the 
times  regarding  which  I  an)  writing, 
chivalry  was  no  longer  a  national  dis- 
tiucliou,  and  therefore  cannot  be  marked 


•  PiDkertoo's  HiitMy  of  Scotland,  vol  it, 

p.  85,  &c. 

f  Drumniond,  140,  6cc.    Buchanan,  liii.,  25. 
For  the  fiiir  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  torquois  ring  and  glove, 
And  charged  hnn,  a»  her  knight  aitd  lo*^ 
For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  tbraa  strokes  wHh  Seoldah  brand, 
And  niiirrh  throt  miles  on  Southron  land. 
Anil  liid  ihr  hnnnprs  i)f  his  band 
lu  i:«ii({liflh  bfeti£e«  dance. 

And  thus,  linr  Praaoo's  Queen  bs  dieat 
Bis  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vast** 

Manalon*  csnto  v« 


Fordjt  and  look  a  strong  position  on  the 
rtdge  ot  Fiutideu  hill,    one  of  iho  last 
and  lowest  eminences  detaehed  from  the 
ridge  of  ChevioL"  *On  the  sixth,  the 
English  reached  Woollerhangh,  a  plnee 
within  three  miles  of  the  Scottish  camp, 
and  observing  the  admirable  position  of 
the  foe,  the  Earl  of  Surrs-y  formed  a 
scheme  which,  he  hoped,  would  make 
them  relinquitih  their  advantage.  Know- 
ing the  King*a  undannted  courage,  and 
high  sense  of  honour,  he  wrote  a  letteft 
subscribed  by  himself  and  all  the  great 
men  in  his  army',  reproaching  him  for 
having  changed  his  ground,  after  he  had 
accepted  the  offer  of  battle,  and  chal* 
langing  him  to  descend,  like  a  brave  and 
honourable  pnnce,  into  the  spacious  vale 
of  Millfield,  that  lay  between  the  two 
armies*  and  there  decide  the  quarrel  cm 
fair  and  equal  terma.}   This  scheme 
failed ;  for  James  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment so  ridiculou!*! y  romantic  as  t(»  fore- 
go an  aiivaniaHe  which  hin  skill  had  ob- 
tained ;   and  lie  only  replied  thai  he 
should  expect  the  English  on  the  day 
appointed  for  battle.    Surrey  would 
have  been  mad  to  have  attacked  him  in 
his  present  position;  and  he,  therefore, 

♦  He  was  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  anJ 
great  grnndfuther  to  the  Earl  «f  burrejr,  who 
was  nienlioiied  by  tue,  ante. 

f  It  has  geaerall J  thooght  that  JaaM% 
forectiliiu;  both  his  own  wife  and  the  Queen  of 
France,  lost  much  tune  at  Ford,  in  making  lore 
to  a  Lady  Heron,  while  his  natural  son,  the 
Archbtahop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  the  paraaoar 
of  Mias  Heron  the  daughter.  Dr.  LinpinJ 
(History  of  England,  vol.  vi.,  p.  31,  n.)  seems 
inclined  to  doubt  this  tale,  because  James  bad 
only  fix  days  to  take  throe  castles  and  a  fcir 
lady's  heart.  What  time  wac  nliNnluv-ly  norc*- 
sary  for  these  aiegea  and  aasauU«».  the  learned 
Doctor  has  not  slated.  However,  to  apeak  »- 
riously,  the  story  baa  no  foundation  in  truth; 
and  it  onlv  arose  from  the  bfanly  of  !.^(!t 
Heron,  and  the  reputed  gallantry  of  the  Hcoi- 
tith  King. 

i  Henry's  History  of  Gvsat  Biitain*  bosk  vi, 
cb.  1,  part  it.,  a.  !• 
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on  the  morning  of  the  8ih  of  Septomber, 

formed  hi^s  army  into  marcfiinfr  order, 
crosseii  iIk?  Till  nenr  Woolier,  pro- 
^resaeii  lo wards  Berwick,  and  rested  at 
Barmore  Wood.  The  Scouiali  nobles 
apprehended  that  it  wai  the  intentioii  of 
the  English  to  plunder  the  fertile  conn- 
try  of  the  Merse;  and  they  therefore 
importuned  James  to  march  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominion?  :  \mi  iho 
King  declined,  allejjinir  that  his  honour 
was  engaged  lu  roujaiu  in  hiy  j)re5eni 
Station  until  the  morrow,  wliieh  was  the 
appointed  time  for  battlCi  On  that  mor- 
row Surrey  directed  his  eourwe  to  the 
Tweed  ;  but,  suddenly  changin<r  his  line 
of  march,  he  repassed  the  Till  at  the 
bridge  of  Twisscl.  npfnre  the  army 
had  entirely  passed,  Koberi  Hnrthwick, 
the  cotiimander  of  Jatnei^'s  artiliery,  en- 
treated the  permission  of  Wm  sovereign 
to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  thus  break  the 
enemy's  force;  but  the  King  gave  a 
stern  denial,  declaring  that  he  wished  to 
have  all  his  enemies  before  him,  and  to 
light  ihein  furly.*  By  this  fatal  folly 
James  lost  ail  the  advantages  of  his  po- 
sition i  for  liie  English  formed  beiiind 
^  hiro^ and  Flodden  was  open  and  acce.^sible 
to  them.  If  personal  bravery,  indepen- 
dent of  sageness,  had  been  the  character 
of  a  knight.  James  deserved  all  chivalriir 
honours  ;  for,  disdaining  the  counsel  to 
behold  ihe  bailie  ilar  off,  he  mingled 
boldly  ifi  the  thickest  of  the  press. 
The  field  was  won  by  the  English 
archers ;  but  James  did  not  live  to  re- 
pent the  enthusiasm  of  his  chivalry, 
which  had  cost  his  country  so  much 
blood,  for  he  was  killed  within  a  lancets 
length  of  Lord  Surrey.  The  romantic 
chivalry  of  James  was  deepiv  injurious 
to  Scoiland.  She  h:id,  in  hi.s  reign,  at- 
tained a  considerable  einineiice  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  but  the  defeat  at  Flod- 
den hurled  her  from  her  station.  The 
country  was  •*  left  a  prey  lo  foreign  in* 
fluence  and  intrigue,  which  continued 
til!  it  censed  to  form  a  separate  kingdom  : 
her  finances  were  exhausted,  her  lead- 
ers corrupted,  her  diL^nily  deirraded, 
her  commerce  and  her  agriculture  ne- 
glected."* 

*  Piiscoliie,  p.  116,  Ac. 
t  Pinkerton,  book  ith 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  LAST  TBABS  OF  CHIYAUtV  IN  BVO- 

LAND* 

The  ChiTalric  Feelingrs  of  the  Nation  supported 
by  Spenser — And  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.—* 
Allu»ions  to  Sidney's  Lite — Particularly  his 
kindl;  Consideration. — Ohtvairic  Politeness 
of  the  Age  of  Elisabetb.— The  Earl  of  Ox- 
lonl. — Tilts  in  GieeDwtch  Park. — Sir  Henry 
Lri\ — ^("hivnlry  reflected  in  the  pnputiir 
Aiuuseuients. — Change  of  Manners. — Heign 
of  James  the  Pint— TournsniMita  oeueil  on 
Prince  Henry's  Death. —  Life  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury — Chivalric  Fame  of  his 
Family — His  Char»cter. — Hi«  Inferiority  to 
the  Knights  of  yore. — ^Decline  of  Chivalric 
Education. — Important  Chancre  of  Knight- 
hood by  lh«  Parliament  of  (j'harlcs  the  First. 
— Application  of  Chivalric  honours  to  men 
of  civil  Statbn^Knightt  mado  in  the  Field. 
—Carpet  Knighti.^Knigfats  of  the  Bath.— 
Full  Account  of  the  Ancient  Ceremonies  of 
creating  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Th8  reigns  of  Edwsrd  VI,  antt  Msry 
present  nothing  to  our  purpose;  bnt 
the  Elizabethan  age  is  fraught  with 

interest.  Our  cnntinun!  intcrrnur.-^e 
with  Italy  promoted  anew  the  Invc  ff»r 
romance  and  allcfrnry,  which  religious 
coniruversy  had  for  some  years  been 
)jradually  stifliog»  ^Phough  classical 
literature  revived  in  Italy,  the  muie 
of  chivalry  was  most  fondly  worshipped, 
and  the  mind  delighted  to  wander  amid$>t 
the  enchanted  g'irdcn  nf  Armida,  Our 
well  travelled  ancestors  brought  home 
with  them  the  love  for  romantic  poetry 
and  allegory  ;  and  Spenser's  gemu.«i,  in- 
fluenced' hy  the  prevailing  tsMte  of  his 
day,  chose  Ariosto  for  his  model,  and 
painted  the  wild  adventures  of  heroes 
and  ladies.  Chivalry  was  the  supposed 
pcrfetction  nf  mtiii's  mnr:d  nnture ;  nnd 
the  Englif^h  popt,  thcreioro,  descrihcd 
the  chief  private  virtues  cxf-mpiilicd  in 
the  conduct  of  knights  :  ii  being  his 
wish,  as  he  expressed  his  mind  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  fashion  a  gentleman 
or  noble  pcr^^on  in  valorous  and  gentle 
discipline.  His  principal  hero,  he  in 
whom  the  imasre  of  a  brave  kniijhl  was 
perfected  in  the  twelve  moral  virtues, 
was  King  Arthur  ;  and  the  poet  freely 
used  the  circumstances  and  sentiment.^ 
In  the  romances  relating  to  that  British 
hero,  and  also  the  other  popular  tales  of 
chivalry* 
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If  pot^lry  nourished  the  love  of  valor- 
ous knigiiUiooci,  learning  was  equally  iis 
friend ;  and  when  Spencer  aLiLireti:>eU 
Sidney  at  ih«  noMe  nad  virtnont  geatle- 
man,  and  motl  woriliy  of  all  titles  of 
learning  and  ehivalry,  he  ipoke  the  feel- 
ing of  hit«  age,  thai  ilie  accomplisbmeolfl 
of  tfio  mind  were  beni  displayed  in  mar- 
tial ^li  nieauour.  Al  the  birlh  of  Sidney, 
as  Ben  Jonson  says,  all  the  muses  met. 
In  reading  the  Arcadia,  il  is  iuipub^jible 
to  aeparate  the  author  fron  the  work,  or 
to  think  that  he  has  not  pontwl  forth  all 
those  imaginings  of  liis  fancy  wbieh  his 
heart  had  marked  for  its  own.  He  has 
portrayed  knights  and  dnmsels  valiant 
and  jfentle,  placing  all  their  fond  aspira- 
tions uf  happiness  in  a  rural  life,  and 
despising  the  pageantry  of  courts  for  the 
deep  haraioniea  of  nature.  But  Sidney's 
mind  was  ehivalric  as  well  as  romaniie ; 
and  he  was  so  fond  of  reverting  to  the 
fabled  ages  of  his  country,  that  it  was 
his  ini(*niion  to  turn  all  the  stories  of  the 
Areadia  into  i!ie  admired  !f>uends  of  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights.*  'i  o  modern  taste 
the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  presents 
no  ebarms :  yet,  by  a  singular  contradic- 
tion, the  author,  who  was  the  personifi- 
caiion  of  his  book,  is  regarded  as  the 
model  of  perfection. 

"The   plume  of  war!  with  early  laurels 
crown'd, 

The  lover's  myrtle,  and  the  poet's  t»y.'*f 

The  popularity,  however,  of  the  Ar- 
cadia.  In  the  Elisabetban  age  4  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  author,  showed  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  in  those  days  for 
the  romance  of  chivalry* 

The  few  cirrtim stances  in  the  brief 
lifr  of  5?i(lney  are  loo  well  known  lor  me 
to  be  jusulicd  in  dct;iiliiii,Mhem  :  but  I 
may  remind  my  readei>  ihal  he  was  born 

*  So  roporud  in  the  conversation  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  Drurnmund  of  Hawlbornden. 
f  I'homaoii'e  Seavons.  Sanmer,  1*  tSll. 
i  Tlic  Arcaiha  was  popular  so  late  as  the 
days  ot  Churlus  i.,as  may  be  learned  from  a 
passage  in  the  work  of  a  snarling  satirist,  who 
wanted  to  make  women  mere  square-elbowed 
family  ilnul^rs.    "  Let  tlieiii  Ic;>rtj  phin  works 
of  aii  kind,  so  they  take  heed  of  too  open  seam- 
ing,  tnfteed  of  ai>nR«  aod  music,  let  them  learn 
cookeric  and  laundrie ;  and  instead  oi  reading 
i^ir  Philip  Sithicv's-  Arra«)ia,  let  them  rptid  the 
irrounds  of  Ciood  lluswifory.    I  like  not  a 
'finaie  poelaai  at  aay  hand*"  Poirell*s  Tom 
<f  all  Trades,  p.  47. 


ai  Pensharsl  tn  Kent,  in  the  year  1544  |  1 
ihal  he  wBs  ai-com [)]islied  in  literatore  ' 
and  chivalry  by  suidy  and  travel  ;  that 
he  was  a  courtier  of  ElizabeLh,  and  ye  I  ^ 
eonld  oppoee  her  dearest  fancies,  if  they 
were  hostile  to  the  inleresis  of  hie 
country  ;  thai  his  opposition  to  her  pro* 
jecied  union  with  Anjou  was  spiriled sad 
well  rea«ioncd  ;  ihnt  his?  love  for  his  «ii?ter 
and  his  wife  was  ;he  softening  grace  of 
that  desire  lor  chivalric  valour  which 
carried  him  with  uncle  the  Earl  oi 
Leicester  to  the  plains  of  Flanders,  in 
the  year  1580;  and  when  he  feoeiv«4 
his  mortal  woond  before  the  town  of 
Zutphen,  that  he  resigned  a  cup  of  water 
to  the  poor  soldier  whose  lot  he  ihoujrht 
was  more  di8lre:??inn' than  )ii9  own.  His 
courage,  his  galianiry,  and  grare  were 
his  best  known  qualtuea,  and  those  for 
which  England  andf  indeed,  Europe, 
lamented  his  death.  His  funeral  in  Su 
Paiirs  waa  a  national  one,  the  6rst  in* 
stance  in  our  history  of  hononrs  of  that 
description  ;  and  for  many  mon«h«»  after- 
ward? not  an  indivnhial  in  ihe  court  or 
city  appeared  in  pnhlic,  except  in  a  gar- 
ment of  black  :  in  such  high  account 
were  chivalrie  virtuea  held  in  the  days  of  j 
Blisabeth. 

One  feature  of  his  eharaeier  but  little  a 
noticed  by  modern  writers  was  very  re- 
nt-jrknhlc  in  those  (Itiv.  and  will  be  bel- 
ter valued  now  itian  it  was  then.  All 
who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Penshurst 
were  equal  in  the  consideration  of  the  . 
host :  there  were  no  odious  distinetions  ; 
of  rank  or  fortune ;    the  dishes  did  not 
grow  coarser  as  they  receded  from  the^' 
head  of  the  table,"  and  no  huge  salt- 
cellar divided  the  noble  from  the  ignoble 
guests.*" 

•  This  was  the  hnnour;iMc  (H-»t!rir!ion  of  ihe 
Sidney  family  in  pencrnl,  aa  wc  learn  from  Ban 
Jonson's  lines  on  Peosliurst. 

**  MThoee  liberal  board  dodi  flow 
With  all  that  hoapitaliiy  doth  know  ! 
VVhrrr  comes  no  guest  but  h  atlowM  tn  rnt. 
Without  bis  fear,  and  of  thy  Lord's  own  meal. 
Where  the  fame  beer  and  bread,  and  aetf* 
same  wine. 

That  is  His  liOrdship's,  shall  be  also  mine." 
Giflbrd's  Ben  Jonson.vol.  viii.,  ^94. 

The  praciiee  of  raaklDg  a  disiinetion  at  the 
table  l)y  means  of  a  salt^lar  was  very  proper 
in  early  times,  when  the  servants  as  well  ss  the 
master  of  a  ifamily  with  his  wife  and  cbtkirea 
diaed  at  one  kof  ublsb  It  became  odieaailww* 
aver,  when  a  baran  made  this  bmA  of  aufili^ 
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The  polite  gracaroIiMMof  Sidoayw^s 

I  not  rare  in  this  time;  and  there  was  not 
a  counier,  who,  if  placed  m  simiiar  cir- 
cumsiaaces  to  ihose  of  Sir  Waller  Ra- 
leigh, that  would  not  have  cast  his  itaiid- 
Mae  pluth  cloak  in  iIm  mire  lo  lerve 
for  the  QaaeB,  m  a  foolFeloUi.  Toorna- 
ments  as  well  aa  miakt  ware  the  amnae- 
ments  ofihe  age.  The  prize  was  aLways 
delivered  by  Elizabeth,  who  never 
thoun^liuhat  age  could  deprive  her  of  the 
privileges  of  heauiy.  Edward  Vere,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  was  more  skilful  in  ihase 
nuBly  ezetciaea  of  eWvalry  than  all  the 
other  eonrtiers,  even  than  Sidney,  who, 
like  a  magnanioiOQa  knight*  was  eloquent 
in  hia  praiae. 

Having  this  day  my  iaorse,  my  hand,  my 
lanca, 

Guidpi!  no  wri!  th;U  I  obtained  the  prire, 
Bolb  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes, 
And  of  aome  sent  from  that  sweet  en'uiy 
Franeas 

Howoien  my  skill  in  horsemanship  aclvance, 
TownnfoULi  mj  streDgth  a  daintier  judge  ap- 

Hia  praiae  to  aUfht,  wUch  from  good  nae 

(loth  n^p  : 

Some  lucky  wita  impute  it  but  to  chance, 
Otbaia,  beeaaao  of  both  aidao  I  do  take 
My  hlood  from  thon  who  did  exeal  in  thia. 

Think  nature  roe  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  aboot  awry !  The  true  cauaeia, 
8rila  look'd  OB,  and  from  hor  haoveoly 
face 

Seat  forth  tho  baaoM  whiah  mado  ao  Mr  07 


race. 


It 


Aatiopbol  and  SUUa,  at  41. 


Tfie  friendship  of  Sidney  for  him  fo 
awhile  was  the  only  circumstance  which 
we  kaow  10  his  honour,  and  it  implies 
the  pos!>estiion  of  viriuuub  qualities  in  the 
Garl.  A  considerable  portion  of  cox' 
eombry  belonged  to  most  of  Elixabeth*e 
eonrtiers ;  and  the  noble  Lord  in  ques- 
tion was  distingaished,  according  to  Stow, 
for  introducing  into  this  country  em* 
broidered  and  perfumed  gloves. 

The  Queea^e  band  of  genllemen-pen- 
tfioners  formed  a  perfect  iliusiration  of 
the  ehivalric  principle  of  the  digaity  of 
ohedienee,  for  it  was  the  highest  ambi* 
tion  of  the  nobility  to  be  enrolled  among 
them.   Their  tilts  in  Greenwich  Park 


•eparate  hig  gcnile  from  hia  noble  friends.  'This 
was  feudal  pride,  wbereaa  ehivalric  conrteay 
woeld  laitMr  havo  plaead  the  gassis  in  gonsioaa 
equall1.gr  about  a  rannl  tabls. 


would  have  done  honour  Co  the  brightest 
days  of  chivalry.    But  still  more  select 

were  the  knighis-tilters,  a  fraternity 
founded  on  the  gallant  resolve  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  to  appear  in  the  royal  tilt- 
yard  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's 
birth  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty.  Some 
of  these  knighta  were  preuz  chevaliers 
indeed.  The  Queen*s  glove  accidentally 
dropped  from  her  hand  during  a  tourna- 
ment. an<i  ti,(  Earl  of  Cumberland  had 
the  pf>od  fortune  to  recover  it.  Faneving 
herself  some  dame  of  chivalry,  slie  de- 
sired the  I^irl  to  retain  it;  and  he  with 
a  gallant  spirit,  regarding  it  as  the  favour 
t)f  a  lady,  had  it  set  in  diamonds,  and 
always  wore  It  on  festival  occasions  in 
the  hi^h  crowned  hats  which  had  snper* 
seded  the  helmet.  For  so  polite  was  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  that 

Ne  any  there  dolh  hrarc  or  valiant  seem, 
Unlesa  that  some  gay  mialresa'  badge  he 


From  1571  to  1590  Sir  Henry  Lee 
was  the  Queen's  champion;  and  beiug 
then  worn  down  with  age  and  infirmity, 

he  resigned  his  office  to  the  Earl  of  Cum" 
berland.   The  ceremony  is  admirably 

expressive  of  the  romantic  feeling  of  the 
time  and  t)»e  vanity  of  Elizabeth.  It 
was  partly  a  mask  and  partly  a  chivalrio 
show.  On  the  17ih  of  November,  1590. 
Sir  Henry  Lee  and  the  Earl,  having  per- 
formed their  services  in  arms,  presented 
themselves  to  the  Queen  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  under  her  gallery-window  in 
the  tilt-vard,  Westminster,  wl^re  Iler 
Majesty  was  sealed,  surrounded  by  the 
French  ambassador,  her  ladies,  and  the 
chief  nobility.  Soft  music  then  saluted 
the  ears  of  the  Queen,  snd  one  of  the 
royal  singers  chaunted  these  lines : 

*•  My  gofden  Inckfi  time  hath  to  silver  lurn*d, 
(Ob  time,  too  swift,  and  awiftticcs  never 
coating !) 

My  youth  'gainst  age^  and  age  at  youth  hath 

spiirnM  ; 

But  spuru'd  in  vain,  youth,  wancth  by  in- 
craoaingr 

Beauty,  Ktrengtb,  and  youth,  flowers  fiiding 

been, 

Duty,  fuitU,  and  love,  are  roots,  and  evergreen. 

"  My  helmet  now  shall  m nlcn  a  hive  for  bees  ; 
And  lovera'  songs  aball  turn  to  holy  psalms  : 
A  man  at  arms  must  now  ait  on  hia  kneea, 
And  feed  on  prayora  that  are  old  ags*o  alha, 

*  Bpsnssr,  Coliii  CItitf**  costs  JibsM  agtdn,' 
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'     And  80  from  conrt  to  cottafi^c  I  dppnrt : 
My  saint  is  sure  of  my  uuspoUeU  heart, 

**  And  when  I  sadly  sit  in  homely  cell, 
I'll  loach  my  swain «  this  rnrol  for  a  song  : 
*  BUrst  be  the  hcaru  that  ihiuk  my  sovereign 
weU: 

Cor«*d  be  (he  MMili  thftt  think  to  da  her 

wrong.' 

Goddess !  vouchsafe  this  aged  mau  right, 
To  be  yoar  betdsman  now  that  wm  your 
knighu" 

A  pageant  of  a  temple  of  the  vestal 
virgius  ruse  out  of  the  earth.  Certain 
rich  ftifts  were  taken  from  the  altar  by 
the  attendini;  virgioft  and  with  a  votive 
tablet,  inscribed  *•  To  Eliza,"  was  pre- 
aenteii  to  the  Queen.  Sir  Henry  Lee 
offered  lii"  :irmour  before  a  crowned 
pillar  at  the  iern|)le-p;ile,  and  then  pre- 
SiuiiuJ  tlie  Earl  of  Cuaiberland  to  the 
Queen,  liumbly  beseeching  her  to  accept 
him  aa  her  knight  to  continue  the  yearly 
exereiaes*  Her  Majesty  having  accepted 
thia  offer,  the  aged  knight  araied  the  Earl 
and  mounted  him  on  his  horse.  He 
threw  over  his  own  person  a  gown  of 
black  velvet,  ariii  covered  liis  liead  in  lieu 
of  a  lieltnet  with  a  bonnet  of  the  country 
fashion.* 

The  popular  amoaeinents  of  England 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  court. 

I  remember  at  Mite-end-Grcen,  when 
I  lay  al  Clemcnt*s  Inn,  I  was  Sir  Dagonet 
in  Arthur's  sfiow,'*  is  the  avowal  of 
Master  Shallow  ;  and  thus  while  lour- 
nauienis  were  held  by  the  court  and  no- 
bility, oy^er  clashes  of  society  diverted 
thetna*elvea  with  aeeoie  repreaentations 
of  the  ancient  ehi  valry .  The  reereationa 
of  the  common  people  at  Chriatmaa  and 
bridals,  an  author  of  the  time  assures  us, 
confistPfJ  in  lirarin^  minstrels  sin 5  or 
recite  stories  (»f  old  limes,  as  the  tale  of 
8ir  'I'opas,  the  Reporter  of  Uevis  ol 
SuuiUampton,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Adam 
Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the  Ctough,  and 
other  old  romaneea  or  biatorical  rhymes. 
And  in  another  place  the*same  author 
apeaka  of  companies  that  were  desirous 
in  hear  of  old  adventures,  and  valiances 
of  noble  kniiitiis  in  times  past.f  Tiie 
domestic  umuiiements  of  the  age  are  thus 
enumerated  by  Burton  :  **  The  ordinary 

*  INicliuHii'a  Progresses  of  i^ueen  EUxabeii), 
vol.  iii.,  p.  4t,  &e. 

f  PutiLnham,Arte  of  EogUeh  Poena* book  ii, 
c.  9,  and  Itf. 


I  recreations  which  we  hate  in  wintei  are 
cards,  tables  nnd  (hre,  shovel-hoard, 
chess-play ,  the  philosn  r\-  :^anie,  small 
trunks,  billiards,  music,  rna>iis,  .singing, 
dancing,  ule  games,  catches,  purpose*, 
queationa :  merry  tales  of  errant  ktiighd, 
kinga,  queens,  lovers,  lorda,]adiea,  gianti, 
dwarfs,  thievea^  fairies,  goblina,  frisn, 
witclies,  and  the  rcsf.* 

In  one  respect,  however,  mannera 
underwent  a  great  and  distinct  change. 
In  a  former  chapter,  it  was  mcnuoned 
that  the  Italians  invented  the  long  and 
pointed  aword ;  and  it  aeema  frooi  naoy 
scattered  allusions  to  euatoms  in  works ' 
of  continental  history,  that  it  gradoally 
superseded  the  use  of  the  broader  wea- 
pons of  knighthood.  In  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  foreign  or  Italian  rapier  was  ji 
very  favounie  weapon.  **  Sword-and- 
buckler  fight  begins  to  grow  out  of  use," 
is  the  lament  of  n  character  in  an  oM 
comedy.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I  shall 
never  see  good  manhood  a^ain.  If  it  be 
once  {Tone,  this  pokintr  fight  of  rapier 
and  datrjrer  will  conie  i:p,  tlien  a  tall  man, 
and  a  good  sword-anti-buckler  man  will 
be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  rabbit. '  t  The 
allusions  to  thia  atate  of  manners  arc 
more  marked  and  nomerooa  in  Ben 
Jon8on*8  Every  Man  in  his  Homour," 
but  with  that  comedy  my  readers  are  of 
course  familiar. 

For  some  of  the  early  years  of  James 
I.  tournaments  divided  with  maska  the 


•  Durton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  271. 
This  pasfiage  brinnf*  to  mind  a  corresponding 
one  in  WiUon's  .Ktie  of  iiheturicke,  priuieii  ta 
1663.  *'  If  there  bo  any  old  tale  or  straiif  e 
tory,  well  and  wittily  njijijied  to  sntnr  nuti  living, 
aii  men  love  to  hear  it.  As  if  one  were  caiie^i 
Arthur,  sumo  good  fellow  that  were  well  ac- 
quaintcJ  wiUi  King  Arthur's  book,  and  tbs 
kiiiiihis  of  the  llouii']  'I'aMc,  wouM  wmt  do 
matter  to  make  good  sport,  and  for  a  need  wouid 
dab  him  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  or  else 
prove  him  to  bo  one  of  his  kin,  or  else  (whidb 
were  much)  prove  him  to  ho  Arthur  himself." 

t  *'  The  Two  angry  Women  of  Abingdoo." 
The  sword  and  buckler  fighting  wee  the  d^» 
neracy  of  the  ancient  chivalry  ;  and  SuithfitiJ. 
which  hud  shone  as  the  chief  tilling  ground  oi 
London  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  according 
to  Stow,  Called  RoiHtns*  liaU,"  by  reasoa  it 
was  the  usual  plaeo  of  frays  and  eommon  fi^t- 
iM"?.  during  the  time  thai  sword  and  bucklm 
wer^  in  use.  Wbca  every  tervin^'tnan^  froa 
the  beae  to  the  best,  earned  a  buckler  at  bii 
back,  which  hung  l>y  the  hilt  or  poauncl  of  hit 
awoid.*'  Alas,  for  the  honour  of  chivalry ! 
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Ikvovr  of  the  eoari.  Ai  soon  it  Prince 
Henry  reached  his  tizteenth  yeir*  li« 

put  himself  furlh  in  a  more  heroic  manner 


oat  anjmorttl  hort.  The  courage  which 
had  been  formerly  displayed  in  the  battle- 
field was  as  limes  degenerated  reserved 


by  liliings,  bttrners,  and  oiher  exercises 
oa  horseback,  die  inarirai  discipline  oi 
gentle  peace.*  After  his  death  ehivalric 
«porte  fell  quite  out  of  &shioo. 

"  Shields  and  swordi 
Cobwebb'd  aod  ru«tv  ;  not  a  beim  allbrvis 
A  spark  of  lustra,  whieh  wen  wont  to  givo 
lig&t  to  the  world,' and  make  the  nation  ttvo/f 

This  was  the  laiaeulalion  of  Ben 
Jutisuu  ;  and  atiulher  poet  thus  describes, 
io  the  penon  of  Briinnnte»  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  c 

Alaa  who  now  sliall  prac«  my  touraarneots 
Or  bouour  me  wiiii  deed*  of  cbivair^  1 
What  shaH  bocoas  of  all  my  BMnunonti^ 
My  ceremonies,  shows  of  bwaUlJ, 
And  otbor  riles  !"t 

Military  ozereiaee  being  entirely 
dieoaed,  the  innak«  with  itsenehantoienu 
of  Biusic,  poetry,  painting,  and  dancing, 
was  the  only  imnaement  of  the  eoortand 

OiObility. 

And  now  in  these  last  days  of  chi- 
valry in  Etiglaod  a  very  singular  charac- 
ter appeared  upon  the  scene.  This  was 
Edward  Herbert,  alVerwarda  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  who  waa  born  at 
Eaton,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1581. 
His  family  were  of  the  class  of  gentry, 
ant!  hi  !  for  many  years  executed  various 


than  was  usual  with  princes  of  his  time,  j  for  private  wrongs,  and  the  patriot  sank 

into  itie  duellist.  At  the  close  of  his 
life,  Edward  recollected  with  pleasure, 
that  one  of  his  brothers  had  carried  with 
him  to  the  grave  the  aears  of  twenty-four 
wounds,  many  of  them  the  reaulie  of 
private  brawls.  Another  brother  was 
gentleman  of  the  King's  cliamber,  and 
the  famous  master  of  the  revoh  ;  and  he, 
too,  had  given  several  proofs  of  his  cou- 
rage in  duels. 

The  infancy  of  Edward  waa  ao  sickly 
that  hia  frienda  did  not  think  fit  to  teaeh 
him  hia  alphabet  till  he  waa  aeaen  years 
old .  He  would  have  oa  believe,  however, 
that  he  was  wise  thoncrh  not  early 
schoolled  :  for  wlien  an  infant  he  under- 
stood what  was  said  by  oliRrs.  \  el  he 
forebore  to  speak,  lest  he  should  utter 
something  that  was  imperfect  or  imperti- 
nent* When  he  began  to  talk,  one  of 
the  firat  inquiriea  he  made  was  how  he 
had  come  into  the  world.  He  told  his 
nurse,  keeper,  and  others,  that  lie  found 
himself  here  indeed,  but  from  wlnt  cause 
or  beginning  or  hy  what  means  he  could 
not  imagine.  'J'ite  nurse  stared,  and 
other  people  wondered  at  this  precocious 
wisdom  ;  and  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
matter  in  after  life  he  was  happy  in  the 
thought,  that  as  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  this  life,  without  knowing  any 
thini(  of  tlie  pangs  and  ifiroe^^  his  mother 


ruyal  oliices  of  military  trust.   His  grand-    sulfered,  when  doubili-ss  they  no  less 


father  was  a  staunch  royalist  in  the  days 
of  Edward  YL,  and  Queen  Mary  ;  and 
ho  gained  fortune,  aa  well  aa  fame :  for 
il  appears  that  hia  ahare  of  plunder  in  the 
wars  in  the  north,  and  of  the  forfeited 
estatos  of  rebels,  waa  the  foundation  of 

ihe  family  wealth. 

'I'he  valour  of  the  Herberts  rivalled 
iliai  of  the  romantic  heroes  of  chivalry. 
Edward  has  proudly  reverted  to  his 
great-great-grandfather.  Sir  Richard  Her- 
bert of  Colebrook,  as  an  incomparable 
hero,  who  twice  passed  ihroogh  a  great 
army  of  northern  men  alone,  with  his 
poli-axe  in  his  hand,  and  returned  with- 

*  Wilson's  Life  of  Jaaos,  p.  52. 

-j-  Brn  JonsoB,  Mssqno  of  Prinea  Hsniy's 

Bsfriers. 

#  G.  Wither.  Prinoa  Honiy's  Obssqaiea. 
£L  81. 

15» 


afflicted  him  liiati  iter,  so  he  hoped  that 
his  soul  would  pass  to  a  better  life  than 
this,  without  being  sensible  of  the  anguish 
hia  body  would  feel  in  death.* 

Ho  won  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  other  brandies  of  juvenile 
literattirf,  with  ^renl  easp  ;  nnd  when  at 
the  age  ol  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
he  tells  us  that  he  disputed  at  ins  lirst 
coming  in  logic,  and  made  in  Greek  the 
ezereiaea  required  in  his  college  oftener 
than  in  Latin.  He  married  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  then  applied  himself  more 
vigorously  than  ever  to  study,  particularly 
the  contitif^ntal  laniTiin^es  :  but  to  fence 
and  to  ride  the  ffreai  lior*'e  were  his  prin- 
cipal ambition,  for  such  were  the  exer- 
cises in  which  the  chivalry  of  his  time 

*  Life  of  Edwsnl  Lord  Herbert,  wriltea  by 
hiniaelf,  pi  U. 
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were  educated;— and  he  aspired  to  fame 
in  every  pursuit.  From  ihe  same  teeling 
of  vanity  that  urged  turn  lu  pubiit^h  hia 
deiaiiical  dogmas,  hu  coiuplacenliy  says 
of  bitnself  that  no  man  uuderalood  the 
ute  of  bis  weapon  bettor  tbtn  bimselftor 
had  more  dexteroutly  availed  bimaelf 
ihereuf  OD  all  occasions** 

In  the  yeai  1000,  he  removed  with  his 
wile  nnd  mother  from  Montgoiuery- 
ca.^ilc  (  ihe  il  uf  bis  anceslors)  lu  Lou- 
Uun,  and  |»ruiiijjii;d  by  curiosiiy  ralher 
than  auibiiiun  he  went  to  court,  and  as  it 
wa^  the  manner  of  those  times  for  all 
men  to  kneel  down  before  the  Queen,  he 
vrH  hkewise  upon  his  knees  in  the  Pre- 
tence Cliamber,  when  she  passed  by  to 
the  chapel  ai  \V  Imehall.  As  30on  as  she 
saw  him  she  ssuppud,  and,  swearing  her 
usual  oaiii,  dcmauded,  **  VV  iiu  is  this  T' 
Upup  being  made  acquainted  with  his 
name  and  circumstances,  tbe  Queen 
looked  attentively  upon  him,  and  again 
giving  emphasis  to  her  feelings  by  an 
oalh,  she  said  that  it  was  a  pity  lie  was 
jiiarrii'd  so  vouiiir,  ami  tfifrtiijioii  ^avc 
)iim  lier  liaiid  twice  la  kiss,  boih  iim(;.s 
])aititig  iiuu  uu  ihe  cheek,  lie  wa^  made 
Kiugtii  of  the  Bath  by  James  1.;  and 
with  his  nsual  vanity  declarer  that  his 
person  was  amazingly  commended  by 
the  lofd«  and  ladies  who  aiieuded  the 
ceremony.  The  nioM  handsome  lady  of 
the  conn  pledged  her  honour  lor  hisi,and 
iheii  the  *:iriugj»  ol  ^Uii  and  j^old  were 
taken  Iroin  iiis  arm.  The^e  sinngs,  a&  I 
have  already  mentioned,  were  worn  by 
all  liie  knights  till  they  had  achieved 
f>ome  high  deed  ol  arms,  or  till  some 
lady  of  honour  took  them  off,  and  fast- 
ened them  on  lier  sleeve,  sayinsjf  that  she 
would  ansiwer  lier  friend  would  j)ro\x'  a 
^')otl  kiii^lil,  hike  all  other  kniyhis  ol 
me  liaih  lie  swore  lu  do  jusUce  lo  the 
uttermost  of  his  power,  particularly  to 
ladies  and  gentlewomen  wrouged  in  their 
honour,  if  they  demanded  assistance. 

Soon  after  iliis  circumstance,  he  was 
wearied  bolh  of  literary  and  domestic 
pursnils,  and  he  resolved  lo  iravtl  in 
iDfei^^n  countries.  His  tkill  in  1^  ncing 
\\U6  i;ovv  lo  be  brought  into  play  j  lor  he 
tf  Us  us  that  in  France,  in  his  lime,  there 
was  scarcely  any  man  thought  worthy  of 
regard  who  had  not  killed  another  in  a 

*  Life,  p.  46. 


duel.*  He  went  to  Paris,  and  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  neighbouring 
castle  of  Merlon,  by  Henry  de  Monlnio- 
renci,  second  son  of  the  great  Constable 
Anne  de  Moniiiiorene.i. 

An  occasion  for  exercising  bis  fantaatic 
ch  ival  ry  soon  presented  itseU'.  A  French 
cavalier  snatched  a  riband  from  the 
bonnet  of  a  young  lady,  and  fastened  it 
to  his  own  hat-band.  He  refused  lo 
return  ii,  and  the  injured  damsel  asked 
the  English  knight  lu  gel  it  restored  to 
her.  He  accordingly  advanced  to  the 
Frenchman,  courteously,  with  his  bat  in 
his  hand,  and  desired  him  to  restore  the 
riband.  Meeting  only  with  a  rude  denial, 
he  replied  he  would  make  him  restore 
it  by  force.  The  Frenchman  ran  away  ; 
but  finding  Idmself  closely  pursued,  he 
turned  round  to  ihe  young  ludy,  aud 
was  about  to  restore  her  the  top-knot, 
when  Sir  Edward  seised  his  arm,  and 
said  to  her,  It  was  I  that  gave  it.'^  — 
*•  Pardon  me,"  quoih  she,  it  is  he  thai 
irives  it  me."    Sir  Edward  observed, 

!  u  dl  not  contradict  you ;  but  if  lie 
pii  sumes  lo  say  thai  1  did  not  constrain 
mm  tf>  give  it,  1  will  fighl  with  hiiu." 
No  reply  was  made,  and  the  French 
Ofenlleman  conducted  the  lady  back  to 
the  castle.  Sir  Edward  was  very  anxious 
for  fi  duel,  but  none  took  place ;  and  he 
was  obliged  lo  please  his  conscience 
with  the  reflprtion.  ilial  lie  had  acted 
ni^reeably  to  ihe  o.iili  wtiirh  he  took  when 
inaugurated  a  kniglu  of  liie  Baiii.t 

On  three  other  occasions,  he  sported 
his  chivalry  tn  the  cause  of  the  ladies ; 
but  the  stories  of  these  affairs  are  poor 
and  uninteresting  after  this  mostdclecla> 
hie  behaviour  in  the  Montmorenci  garden. 

Tor  many  years  Sir  Edwrrrd  lived  in 
lilt;  eourl  or  tiie  eaaij),  in  I'ranee  *#f 
I]us;laud,  seldojo  vi.-iiiiiig  ins  wile  iu 
Monigomerystiire,  and  more  frequently 
budiod  in  private  brawls  (but  his  chaj- 

•  Life,  dtr  .  p.  (?3.  Sir  Kdwanl  wa:;  v«  ry  n;u<"h 
nnnoytd  al  Paris  by  a  iMou.-.ieur  Uala^uv ,  w  bo 
odjayed  more  attention  of  the  tadiee  than  he  did. 
Ttxvy  u^id  one  ufior  anochcr  to  invite  hitn  lo  ^t 
near  ihcm.  and  when  one  lady  h:id  his  company 
awhile,  another  would  say,  ••  Vou  have  enjoyc-d 
him  long  eiioui^h,  I  must  have  him  now."  The 
reason  of  all  this  favour  wan,  (h;it  he  had  kilKJ 
«ighl  or  nine  mea  in  a  single  iight,  |>.  70.  Thia  | 
was  tbe  degeneracy  of  chiralrj  with  a  v«a* 
geance. 

t  Life  p.  60. 
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}enge»  never  ripened  into  duels)  than 
engaged  in  philo<»ophical  meditation* 

In  the  year  1614,  while  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Grange,  a 
trumpeier  came  from  tlie  hovlile  (the 
Spanish)  araiy  to  hit  wiih  a  ebatlenge, 
—  thai  if  aoy  cavalier  would  fight  a  atngli! 
combat  for  the  sake  of  his  mistress,  a 
Spanish  knight  would  meet  him.  The 
Princf  nllowed  Sir  IvJwnrt!  lo  nrrcpi 
the  ch  illentje.  Acrorciingly  a  trumpeter 
was  scm  lo  the  ^SpanisU  army  with  the 
answer^  that  if  the  challenger  were  a 
knight  without  rejuoach.  Sir  Edward 
Herbert  woeld  answer  him  with  such 
weapons  as  they  should  agree  upon. 
But  before  this  herald  could  deliver 
his  clnrfT^,  nnotlipr  Spanish  trumpeter 
reached  the  campoi  ilie  Prince  of  Orange, 
declaring  that  the  challenge  had  been 
given  wiilioui  the  consent  of  the  Marquis 
of  Spinola  (the  eommander),  who  would 
not  permit  it.  This  appeared  strange  to 
the  Prince  and  Sir  Edward  ;  and  on  their 
thinking  that  the  Spaniards  might  object 
to  the  duel  taking  place  in  the  camp  of 
the  rliallenged,  as  it  was  originally  pro- 
pobcd,  iSir  Edward  resolved  to  go  lo  the 
enemy,  and  give  him  his  choice  of  place. 
He  accordingly  went  $  but  Spinola  would 
not  sttiTer  the  duel  to  be  fought.  A  noble 
enieftainment  greeted  the  Englishman, 
the  Marquis  condescending  lo  pn  sent  to 
his  guest  the  best  of  the  meat  which  his 
carver  offered  to  hiinsc  lf.  lie  expressed 
no  an<;pr  tliat  the  challenges  had  been 
given;  for  he  politely  asked  his  guest  of 
vhat  disease  Sir  Francis  Vere  had  died. 
Sir  Edward  told  him«  because  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  Spinola  replied,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  idleness  of  the  campaign, 
**  And  it  is  enough  to  kill  a  General 
and  thus  impliedly  excused  any  impatient 
sallies  of  his  young  soldiers. 

Sir  lienry  Woiton,  the  ambassador  of 
the  Kiog  of  England,  having  mediated  a 
peace  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Spaniards,  our  knight  proceeded  on 
his  travels  through  (Jermany  an<l  Italy. 


angel !"  These  words,  he  assures  us,  / 
were  fatal,  for  she  died  shortly  aftei-  ^ 
wards. 

He  went  to  i  iorence,  and  was  more 
pleased  with  a  nail,  which  was  at  one 
end  iron,  and  the  other  gold,  tbao  by  alt 
the  glories  of  painting  and  sculpture  with 

which  the  Etrurian  Athens  was  thenfresll 

and  redolent.  He  sojourned  for  somo 
lime  nt  Rcime,  but  hastily  left  the  city 
when  iiie  Pope  was  about  to  bless  him. 
This  refusal  of  an  old  man's  benediction 
proceeded  from  the  vanity  of  his  charac* 
ter.  Though  perfectly  indifferent  to 
Christianity,  when  he  entered  Rome  ho 
ostentatiously  said  to  the  msater  of  the 
English  college,  llial  he  came  not  to  the 
city  to  sttHly  controversies,  but  to  view 
its  nntiquiiies,  and  if,  without  scamhtl  to 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bora 
and  educated,  he  might  take  this  liberty, 
he  would  gladly  spend  some  time  there. 
A  deeorous  submission  to  the  usages  of 
Rome  would  not  have  gained  him  the 
world's  talk  ;  and,  therefore,  he  hastily 
quitted  the  CiuT^istory  when  the  blessing 
was  about  to  be  given,  knowing  that 
such  a  bold  act  of  contempt  oa  the  reli- 
gion of  the  place  would  be  bruited  every 
where. 

The  remainder  of  hia  adventures  on  ^ 

the  Continent  is  not  worthy  of  record. 
He  returned  lo  England  ;  and,  in  1618, 
ho  was  sent  to  France  as  tlie  English  am- 
bassador. Previously  to  liis  setting  off, 
he  engaged  to  6ghl  a  duel,  though  the 
day  ilxed  for  the  circumstance  was 
Sunday ;  bat  when  he  arrived  at  Paris, 
on  a  Saturday  night,  he  refused  to  accept 
an  invitation  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
for  an  interview  the  next  morning,  be- 
cause Sunday  was  a  day,  which,  as 
he  allep'f'd,  he  wholly  gave  to  devotion. 
'I'lie  spirit  of  duelling  was  far  more 
powerful  in  his  mind  than  the  love  of 
conformity  to  religions  decencies  ;  but  it 
cost  him  nothing ;  indeed,  it  only  ag^n* 
dised  his  impotiance  to  decline  Uie  visit 
of  tli-r  Sj>  inish  ainba-jsador  on  a  Sunday. 


He  complimented  n  nun  upon  her  sing- 1  He  remained  some  time  in  France,  main- 
ing,  while  all  the  oilicr  Englishmen  pre- '  taining  the  honour  of  his  country  on  all 


sent  were  delighted  into  silence  :  but  he 
was  always  ready  to  speak  as  well  as  to 
6ght  fertile  honour  of  the  knighthood  of 
the  Bath.  Die  whensoever  you  will,** 
laid  he  to  the  young  lady,  **yott  need 
obaoge  neither  voice  nor  face  to  be  an 


occasions;  paiiiruiarly  with  reference  to 
the  mighty  question,  whether  his  coach- 
men, or  that  of  \he  Spanish  ambassador 
.should  take  precedence* 

Sir  Edward  was  instructed  by  his 
court  to  mediate  between  Louis  XIII. 
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and  his  Protestant  subjects  ;  but,  instead  'of  early  chivalric  times.     lie  had  ibeu 


of  conducting  the  affair  with  coolness 
and  puliticul  sagacity,  lie  quarrelled  wiih 
Luines,  the  Miuiiter  of  the  French  king. 
Complainis  of  bit  conduet  were  Mot  to 
EogUnd,  and  he  wae  reealled.  The 
(Ivaih  of  the  oflTended  ttateiman  happened 
soon  afterwards,  and  Uetberl  was  again 
deapatched  to  France. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  his  lile 
was  ihe  publication  of  his  book,  **  De 
Veritate^^^  whose  object  it  was  to  show 
the  all'suflicieticy  of  natural  religion. 
But  he,  who  denied  ihe  neceaaity  of  a 
teveiatioQ  lo  ihe  human  race,  of  maUera 
eoncerning  theireternal  aalvation,  fancied 
thai  Heaven  expressly  revealed  to  him 
its  will  that  his  book  should  be  pub- 
lished. Such  are  the  incooaistencea  of 
inddeliiy ! 


f»» 


**•  A  godless  regent  trembimg  at  a  star ! 

Hia  amusing  autobiography  ende  with 
no  account  of  a  noiae  from  heaven,  when 
he  prayed  for  a  sign  of  the  Divine  will, 
whether  or  not  he  should  print  his  book. 

Not  many  other  circumstances  of  his 
life  are  on  record.  He  was  raised  lo  tlie 
Irish  peerage  in  1625,  and,  afterwards, 
was  created  an  English  Uaiuu,  by  ilic 
title  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbory,  in 
Shropshire.  He  publiahed  another  Latin 
work,  in  aopport  of  the  cause  of  in- 
fidelity*  and  ilien  gave  to  ihe  World  his 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIU. ;  a 
book  which  has  been  always  cht^rac- 
terised,  Hy  writers  whn  hn\e  never  re^id 
a  line  ol  it,  as  a  ma.sler-|>ioce  of  ijisionc 
biograpliy  ;  and  if  gross  parliaiiiy  iur  his 
hero,  profound  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture, imperfect  acquaintance  with  hia 
eub|eet,  and  a  pedantic  style,  conatitute 
the  excellence  of  memoir- writing.  Lord 
Herbert  ia  an  author  of  the  first  class. 

Thougfh  he  had  been  raised  lo  the 
peerage  by  the  Stuarts,  yet  in  the  d  ly? 
of  Charles  1-  we  fiinl  him  on  the  side 
ot  liie  parliament.  Moni«romery-castle 
was  demolished  by  the  King's  troops, 
and  the  parliament  made  him  a  pecu- 
niarj  eompenaatioo.  He  removed  to 
London,  died  in  1648,  and  waa  buried 
in  St.  Gilea*8. 

Such  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
His  life  may  be  placed  in  o[>po-»i!ion  lo. 
rather  than  in  harmony  with,  the  heroes 


L' on  rage,  il  is  true,  biii  he  had  none  k 
their  dignity  and  nobleness,  oooe  & 
their  manly  graee ;  and  there  waa  a  (m- 
las  tie  trifling  in  hie  conduet,  whicb  ihM 
elevated  natures  would  have  ecoraai 
He  was  no  Christian  knight  :Uie  eupenfr 
tion  of  the  Chandos^s  and  Mating'**,  gio»i 
as  it  was,  is  not  so  offen-'ive  to  the  mnrx 
sense  as  ihe  craft  and  subtleiv  of  LijrJ 
Cherbury's  intellect,  which  reiiiied  Chni- 
tianiiy  into  deism.  We  can  aUintre  \m 
heroes  of  the  days  of  Edward  ILL, 
placing  their  aworda*  poiota  on  the  Gof 
pels,  and  vowing  to  defend  the  trwih  is 
the  utterance ;  but  how  absurd  was  tb« 
fanaticism,  and  contemptible  vanity, 
him  who  expected  that  Heaveo  wonU 
declare  its  will  that  he  should  deliver  w 
the  world  the  vain  chimeras  of  ki 
imuginaLion  ! 

The  history  of  English  chivairy  is 
now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  We  rnvr 
mark  the  stale  of  the  system  of  chiTakie 
eduealion  in  ihe  castles  of  the  nobility. 
Every  great  lord,  as  hia  ancestors  hd 
been,  was  siill  attended  by  several  of  ibt 
inferior  nobility  and  gentry,  and  sucb 
service  was  nol  accounted  disllo^ou^ 
able.  The  boys  were,  as  of  old,  called 
pages,  though  perhaps  ihe  age  for  tbis 
title  aomewhat  atepped  beyond  the  ao* 
cient  limit. 

But  this  waa  not  the  only  ehange  ia 
that  claaa  of  the  chivalry  of  Bnglaad. 
In  former  days  pages  had  been  the  attetK^ 
ants  of  the  great  in  the  amusemcnis  of 
llie  chase  and  the  baronial  iiall  ;  and  had 
someiimcs  shared,  with  the  inquire,  the 
more  perilous  duties  of  the  baiile-plaio. 
In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  frame  oi 
society  became  more  settled,  the  arte  ef 
peace  smoothed  the  stern  fi«reeneas  of 
chivalry,  and  the  page  was  the  honoraiy 
servant  of  the  lord  or  his  lady,  in  ttis 
proud  ceremonial  of  nobility,  und  never 
mixed  in  war.    He  coi.linncii  to  be  a 
person  of  gentle  birth,  and  his  dre>s  w.is 
splendid  ;  circumstances  cxtrenielv  fa- 
vourable to  lhat  singular  suie  of  manners 
which  permitted  a  woman,  without  aoy 
loss  of  her  good  name,  to  follow  him  siie 
admired  in  the  disguise  nf  a  gentle  page, 
and  gradually  to  win  his  affectiona  by  the 
deep  devotion  of  her  love.    Poetry  may 
have  adorned  such  instances  of  passion, 
for  the  i»ttbjeot  ta  full  of  interest  aad 
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pathos ;  but  the  poetf  ui  the  best  days 

of  English  verse  so  frequently  copied 
from  ihe  world  around  ihem,  lhat  we 
cannot  but  believe  ihey  drew  also  in  this 
instance  from  natute.  This  form  of 
manners  was  romantic  ;  but  it  eertaioly 
was  not  ehivalrie :  for  in  pure  days  of 
ebivalry  the  knights,  and  not  the  dam- 
sels, were  the  wooers.  —  Botetery  thing 
was  changed  or  degraded. 

The  general  state  of  tlie  page  in  the 
last  davs  of  chivalrv  may  be  collected 
Irom  one  ol'  the  draiiia:^  of  Ueu  Joiidon, 


Something  most  be  abated  from  thie 

censure,  for  the  speaker  was  a  disap- 
pointed man,  and  therefore  querulous, 
Bui  whatever  might  have  been  the  edu- 
cation of  the  page,  the  character  itself 
was  lost  in  the  political  convulsions  in 
the  time  of  Chsnea  I.  So  many  of  the 
old  institutions  of  England  were  then 
destroyed,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  one  should  not  escape,  which 
had  loni,^  '-urvived  its  purpose  tund  occa- 
sion. At  the  restoration  c»!  ihe  monarchy 
the   ancient  couri-ceremouial    was  re- 


where  Level,  a  complete  gentleman,  a  |  vived,  and  tlierefore  the  page  was 


soldier,  and  a  scholar,  is  desirous  to  take 
as  his  page  the  son  of  Lord  Frampul, 
who  was  disguised  as  the  host  of  the 
Light  Heart  Inn  at  Barnet : 

"  Lov.   A  6ne  child  ! 
You  will  not  pnrt  with  him,  mine  hoatl 

Mo«t»   W  ho  loid  ^oa 
I  woald  not. 

**Z.ov.   I  but  ask  you. 
*^  Hott.    And  I  answer, 
To  wboiu  !  lor  what  ? 

<*         To  me,  to  be  my  page. 
HoHt.  I  know  no  misduef  yst  Ihe  child 

has  done, 
To  deserve  such  a  destiny. 
•«Zeo.  Why! 

Host.         •         •         •         •  • 

Trust  roe  I  had  rather 

Take  •  fair  halter,  wash  my  bands,  and  hang 

him 

Myself,  make  a  clean  riddaooa  of  him, 
than 
«Xe«.  Whatt 

**jHwf.  Than  danm  lihnto  thatdaspoiatc 

course  of  life. 
^  L»v»  Call  you  that  desperate,  which  by 
a  lino 

Of  institution,  from  our  aaeestoiab 
Haih  been  derived  down  to  ui,  and  received 
In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  op  oar  youth,  m  letters  araia, 
Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercise, 
And  all  the  blazon  of  a  jfcntlcman  ? 
Where  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fence, 
To  awvc  his  body  gracefuller,  to  speak 
Hirf  lai^nago  paver,  or  to  tune  bis  mind 
Or  manners,  more  to  the  harmony  of  aaiurOf 
Than  in  tbusti  nurseries  of  nobility  I 
<*  Jbef.  Ay  that  was  whan  tba  noraery's 
self  was  noble, 
An«l  ofily  virtue  ma<lo  it,  not  the  market, 
i  hut  utles  were  not  vcnioi  at  the  drum, 
Or  eommon  oaieiy,  goodness  gavo  the  gtaat- 

And  greainc!?  tvnrship  :  every  house  became 
An  acadetny  ot  liunour,  and  those  parts 
We  see  departed,  in  the  practice  now 
^qito  from  the  hmitotioa."*  

*  Act  i,  ssaoa  1,  of  the  pby  whose  title  I 


royal  offiekr;  but  he  is  scarcely  eter 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  private  his* 
lory  of  the  country ;  and  his  duties  at 

the  cotirl  were  altoj^elher  personal, 
though  gentilitial,  and  had  no  reference 
at  all  to  military  aiiairs. 

The  military  features  of  chivalry  had 
been  rudely  marred  in  the  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
by  the  (lays  of  James  I.  not  a  lineament 
remained.  The  graceful  sports  of  chi- 
valry had  been  sustnincd  by  the  bold 
and  vigorous  Henry  VIII.,  and  romance 
could  not  but  be  pleasing  to  a  maiden 
queen.  With  Prince  Iletiry  the  tourna- 
ment died.  Mightier  questions  than 
those  which  knigbihood  eonld  resolve 
were  before  the  world ;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  bearing  of  the  friends  of 
Charles  I.,  misnnned  Cnvnlirrs,  to 
which  the  character  of  chivairic  can  be 
applied. 

The  reign  of  Ciiaries  I.  is,  however, 
in  one  respeew  a  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  English  knighthood. 

By  the  ancient  constitution,  as  we  saw 
in  the  last  chapter,  the  King  had  the 
power  of  compelling  his  vassals  to  be 
knighted.  In  a!l  ages,  however,  whe- 
ther of  ihe  power  or  the  decline  of 
cliivalry,  many  persons,  considering  the 
duties  and  charges  of  the  honour,  had 
been  wont  to  commute  it  by  a  fine ;  end 
this  custom  had  often  whetted  the  ava- 
rice of  monarchs.  Elizabeth  was  the 
last  of  our  sovereigns  who  enriched  her 
shall  transcribe  :  "The  New  Inn  :  or,  the  Light 
Heart ;  a  comedy.  Aii  ii  waa  never  acted,  but 
moat  nofligently  played  by  aomo,  the  Kive's 

SkrvatJts;  ami  more  squi'ariiishly  beheld  and 
censured  by  others,  the  Kixi  fSL  iunTs,  1R29. 
Now  at       set  at  liberty  to  the  Keadcrs,  His 

Majmtt^s  Servants  and  Sotgecls,  to  be  judg'd 
^  1681." 
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€xeheqaer  by  receWine  tlieio  eomoinla- 
tiooB.  Obaries  L  endeavotired  to  aug- 
ment h'l"  revpnuR  bv  slmibr  means;  bill 
the  spirit  ot'  \hc  a^^e  was  hosule  to  his 
claim;  and  ceriauily,  as  llie  milit;iry 
system  had  changed,  it  was  absurd  and 
nnjttit  that  the  bardea  should  aunrive 
the  benefit  of  the  aDctent  system.  The 
people  trittiDphed,  and  Charles  conceded 
m  pierogative  which  was  only  known 
as  a  means  of  public  opprejision. 
By  a  statute  passed  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  (cap.  20,)  the  rierl'i  of 
compelling  men  to  receive  knighiiiood 
was  aboliahed* 

One  braneh  of  Engliah  ehitralry, 
namely*  knighthood  as  connected  with 
property,  knighthood  as  the  external 
aymbol  of  feudalism,  was  thus  put  nn 
end  to.  But  knighthood  siill  continued 
as  an  honourable  distinction.  In  this, 
Uie  most  inleretiiing  part  of  the  Mubject, 
a  f reat  change  had  taken  place :  but  it 
is  impossible  to  mark  the  exact  time  of 
its  occurring.  We  only  know  that  even 
in  the  lime  of  the  Lancastrian  princes 
knights  could  not,  of  their  own  free  will, 
add  new  members  to  the  order  of  ciiivaU 
ry,  and  that  link  of  honourable  equality, 
which  used  to  bind  ali  aiea  ui  getule 
bilth  in  one  elate,  was  broken.  The 
whole  power  of  creating  knights  was 
usurped  by  the  crown.  The  first  step, 
which  apparently  led  to  this  usurpation, 
was  mv.flp  even  in  the  pnregt  age  of  chi- 
valry, the  r(  f(Tn  of  our  Edward  III.  :  for 
at  thai  lime  civil  merit  was  rewarded  bv 
chivalric  disiinciioas.  Tlie  judges  of 
the  courts  of  law  were  dignified  with 
knighthood.* 

In  the  subsequent  reigns  of  the  Lan- 
castrian princes,  it  seems  to  have  been 
regard p'!  :is  a  well  established  custom, 
that  men  who  deserved  highly  of  tlir 
cominoiuveallt)  should  be  honoured  wiiti 
some  title  above  the  slate  of  a  simple 
gentleman.  Chivalry,  as  the  great  foun- 
tain of  honour,  was  agaii^  resorted  to, 
and  the  title  of  esquire  was  drawn  forth. 
It  was  then  applied  to  sheriffs  of  coun- 
ties, serjeants-^t-law,  and  other  men  of 
station  ;  and  afterwards  courtesy  added 
it  to  the  names  of  the  eldest  sons  of 
peers,  of  knii^hts,  and  many  oihers. 

*  DugJale,  Origines  Jaridictalei,  c.  39.  8er- 
jflaats  at  Uw  wwe  not  kalihled  till  the  leign  of 
Heoi7Vlir.,e.01. 


The  honour,  like  the  rest  of  the  chival. 
ric  honours,  was  personal,  not  beredi* 

tary  ;  and  in  5trirtneo«i  ron!d  be  enjoyed 
only  by  viruie  of  creation,  or  as  a  dig- 
nity appurtenant  to  an  office.  The 
mode  of  creaiioa  was  copied  Irom  the 

investiture  of  a  knight.  The  penon 
who  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  squire* 
hood  of  the  country  knelt  before  his 
sovereign,  who,  placing  a  silver  collar  of 

scollop  shells  mixed  with  e8«es  ronnd 
his  neck,  cried,  »*  Arise,  Sir  Esquire, 
and  may  God  make  tliee  a  gdod  man."* 

This  right  of  conferring  i  hivalrtc  ho- 
nours upon  persons  of  civil  ststion  was 
exercised  by  the  sovereigns  only,  and  it 
furnished  the  pretenrro  of  their  assoming 
the  right  of  judging  upon  what  occa* 
sions  it  should  be  confentM!  on  men 
whose  profess  Kin  was  war.  'I'he  cus- 
tom of  creating  kiiij^liia  in  the  field  of 
batlle  by  ihe  general  in  commaad  pre- 
vailed in  England  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth.  Robert,  the  srand 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  brother  of 
the  famous  Sir  Philip,  was  knighted  by 
liPiresier,  for  his  chivalric  deportment 
al  the  battle  of  Zuiplien.  E:<sex,  wliile 
commanding  in  Spain  and  Ireland,  dis- 
tributed chivalric  honours  wiili  such  pro- 
fusion, that  the  Queen,  who  was  always 
jealous  of  her  power,  made  hie  conduct, 
on  this  subject,  the  matter  of  one  of  ths 
articles  of  accusation  against  him. 

Knighthood,  wtien  conferred  in  the 
tield,  was  ever  held  as  n  very  honourable 
diblinclion.  When  men,  wlio  were  un- 
distinguished by  valour,!  were  raised  to 
chivalric  rank,  ihey  were  catted  Carpet 
Knights,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  old 
ceremonials ;  and  aociety  always  need 
the  expression  contemptuously,  as  we 
learn  from  orir  drnmatists,  who  are  as 
rriiod  witnesFcs  for  the  customs  of  their 
limes  as  romancers  had  been  for  Uu  ee 
of  earlier  days.  "  lie  is  knighi,  dubbed 
with  unbacked  rapier,  end  on  carpet 
consideration,**  is  the  character  which 
Sir  Toby  Belch  gives  of  his  friend  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek.    In  a  passage  of 

•  Fcrnp'a  Blazon  of  Gmtry.  |>  ToTv  977. 
too,  Uamden's  Brittanoia  oa  the  degrees  in 
England;'  p.  384. 

t  Thus  Loid  BMoa  nyt,  "Thsie  be  now  for 
martini  onrniiraReaient  BOTTif*  fTo{»rc€>j  and  orier? 
of  chivalry,  which  oevertbeleea  are  conferred 

Sromiseooosly  oa  snMiets  and  no  ioliKen,''  Ac. 
Isssys  on  ths  tnie  grsatneiB  of  KiDgdona. 
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surpassing   beauty,   Fletcher   has   de- j  crowned,  crt  aied  sixty-eight  knij^hts  of 


scrilx'd  the  characters  ol  lha  cbivalric ;  the  Bath*  When  queens  were  sove- 
aud  ihe  carpel  knight.     •  reigns,  a  commission  was  granted  to  a 

nobleman  to  create  knighui ;  and  the 


"  Oh  the  brave  dames 
Of  warlike  Genoa !  They  had  eyes  to  see 
The  inward  man,  and  only  from  his  worth, 
Courage,  ami  eonqiiesla,  the  Mind  areher 

knew 

To  head  his  ahaAayOr  Ugbt  Juaqoanebcd 

torch  i 

TImj  were  pniof  asainet  him  elsel  No 

carpet  knight 


eommiasion  of  Queen  Elisabeth  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  is  to  rich  in  ihoughta 
and  dignified  in  tlylet  that  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  pleasure  of  transcribing  it. 
After  the  usual  salutations,  "  To  all 
men,"  the  Queen  declares  a<«  follows: 
•*  Whereas,  we,  minding  to  proceed  to 
TbatTjI^nt'hJfy'outh  in  grores  or  plea,  ihe  solemnity  of  our  coronation  in  anch 
•am  bowera,  ^       hoDoumbw  toTt  et  in  the  coro* 

Or  atfelehing  on' a  oooch  his  laxy  linhi,  nation  of  oar  progenitors  hath  been  ae> 
Bung  to  Win  lute  such  softand  pleasing  ootia  j  enetoned,  and  as  to  our  estate  and  dig« 

nily  appcrtaineih,  have,  both  for  the 
more  adornment  of  the  fcn^t  of  our  said 
coronation,  and  for  the  nobility  of  blood, 
good  service,  and  other  good  qualilieSf 
of  many  our  servants  and  other  subjects* 
resolved  to  call  certain  of  them  to  the 

.  ,  .  ,  .     ,  .1  order  of  knighthood.   We  let  you  wete* 

The  order  of  knighthood  was  indeed  ^^^^      j,,^  ,p^i3l  cooBdcnce 

wretchedly  degraded  m  the    days    of  ^^^^  repo-^rd   in   our  richt 

James  1..  if  we  can  allow  any  truth  to,  j^^g,^,  ^^^1  ^j^j^j  well-hHoved  cousiii  r.!ul 


As  Ovid  nor  Anacreon  ever  knew, 
Could  work  ou  iheto,  nor  once  bewitch'd 

their  senaa  $ 
Though  he  caoio  iopecfiiBi'd,  aa  ha  liad 

robh'd 

8abea  or  Arabia  of  their  wealth. 
And  elor'd  it  hi  one  aitit*'  . 


the  remarks  of  Osborne.      At  this  time 


conii?el  lor,  Henry  Earl  ofAruinlel,  liOrd 


the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  antiqui-  j^iyvvarii  oi  our  liousehold,  we  have  ap- 
ty  reserved  sacred,  as  the  cheapest  and '  pointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  ap» 
readiest  jewel  to  present  virtue  with,  nnthorise  him  for  us,  and  in 

was  prom.scnously  laid  on  any  head ,  ^^^^^^  by  our  authority,  not 
belonpina  to  the  yeomanry  (made  addle  j„       exercise  every  thing  and 

tiirou^h  pride,  and  a  contempt  of  their,  ,j^jngg  done  and  exercised  in  our 

ancestors'   pedigree,)  that   had  but   a  j  jj^^j.^jp^  p^,^  of  those 

court  friend,  or  money  to  purchase  the  I  ij^lgjj^g  ^1,^  13.,,^,  ^vhom  we  have 
favour  of  the  meanest,  able  to  bring  him  I  j.3„ggj  specially  called  for  that 

into  «n  outward  room,  when  the  king,  purpose,  but  also  to  make  end  ordain 
the  founuiin  of  honour,  came  down,  and  ^^^j,      ^  persons  knights, 

was  uninterrupted  by  other  bnstne.s ;  in  ,  ^^e  time  of  two 


w 


hich  cafte  it  "ns  ihen  usual  for  him  to 


days  next  ensu- 
ing the  dale  hereof,  as  by  us  shall  be 


grant  a  c..nnin^>u,n  for  the  ^chamberlain  ^  named,  or  by  himself  shall  be  thought 
or  some  oiht  r  lord  to  do  it.  I  ^^^p^,  ^^^^^^\  ^oi  in  the  whole 

The  carpet,  or  ordmary  knights,  must  ^j^^  ^,,,,,^1^^^     jl,,^^^,  , 
not  be  confounded  with  knights  of  the  ceremonies  of  creating  those 

Bath,  though  hoih  ri.s.ps  vvere  knights  ^^.^^^^  fomishea  ns  with  such  an  accu- 
of  peace.  Knights  of  the  naih  lia.  ai-  ^^^^  -^^^  ^^^^  manners  of  our  ances- 
ways  preredenre  of  kn.^hi^  hnc.iclors, ,  10^9,  ihat,  though  I  have  touched  upon 
without  anv  fpcranl  to  daie.s  of  creation,  ^j^^  subject  before.  I  shall,  without 
The  Kniiiiiis  of  the  Bath  were  men  of 
rank  and  station,  or  distinguished  for 
miliury  qualiiies.  They  were  created 
by  our  aovereigns  at  their  coronation,  or 
on  Ot^er  great  occasions,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  V.,  when  1  last  adverted  to 
the  subject,  to  ^o  late  a  period  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  who,  before  he  was 

*  Fleldiar,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Ael  U 
I. 


a;ioIogy,  describe  its  minuteft  fentures. 
When  an  esquire  c.ime  if)  cnurl  10  re- 
ceive the  order  of  knigiithood,  in  lime 
of  peace,  after  the  custom  of  England, 
he  was  worshipfully  received  by  the 
officers  of  the  courif  the  steward,  or 
chamberlain,  if  Ihey  were  at  the  palace, 
or  else  by  the  marahals  and  ushers. 
Two  enquired,  sage,  and  well  nourished 
*  Kymar'a  f  aBdeia,vol.  xv.,  P*  ^^7. 
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in  courtesy,  and  expert  in  deeds  of 
knighthood,  were  assigned  as  his  teach- 
ers and  governors.  It'  he  arrived  in  the 
morning,  he  wat  lo  tem  the  King  with 
water  at  dinner,  or  eUe  to  place  a  diih 
of' the iirst  course  upon  the  table;  and 
this  waa  hia  farewell  to  hia -personal 
duties  of  esquire.  His  governor^?  then 
led  him  lo  his  chamber,  where  he  re- 
mained alone  till  the  evenino^,  -when 
tiiey  sent  a  barber  lo  hiui,  wlio  prepared 
hia  bath.  Water  waa  not  yet  pat  into 
it,  but  the  esquire  was,  who  sat, 
wrapped  in  white  cloths  and  mantles, 
while  his  beard  was  shaved,  and  bit 
head  ronnfJed.  All  thi«  being  done,  the 
governors  went  lo  the  King,  and  said  to 
him,  •*  Most  mighty  Prince,  our  Sove- 
reign Lord,  it  waxetli  uigh  unio  the 
eyeo,  and  our  master  ia  ready  in  the 
bath/*  The  King  then  commanded  hia 
chamberlain  to  take  into  the  chamber  of 


The  other  knights  coiinselUnl  and  bathed 
him  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then,  with 
the  iirst  knight,  left  the  chamber.  The 
governors  took  the  esquire  out  of  the 
bath,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed  ••to  dry.*' 
When  the  proeeaa  of  drying  was  finished, 
he  was  taken  out  of  bed,  and  clothed 
warmly;  and  thero  was  thrown  over 
him  a  cope  of  black  russel,  with  long 
sleeves,  antl  the  iiood,  like  that  of  a  her- 
mit, sewn  on  Uic  cupe.  The  barber 
had  the  bath  for  bis  fee,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  ahaving  was  paid  for  aeparately, 
agreeably  to  the  ealate  of  the  esquire ; 
and  if  there  was  any  dispute  about  the 
sum,  the  King's  Majesty's  judgment 
was  looked  lo. 

A  joyous  company  of  knights,  with 
squires  dauciug  and  luiuslrels  singing, 
entered  the  room,  and  with  light  pace 
end  gay  deportment  led  their  friend  into 
the  chapel.   There  they  were  refreahed 


him  who  waa  to  be  made  knight  the'  with  wines,  spices,  and  sweetmeats; 

prowest  and  widest  kniirhts  abonl  the  and  the  knights-C(tnn«r]tor3,  being 
court,  in  order  that  they  might  instruct  thanked  by  the  esquire  tor  their  greil 
and  C(Hinsel  the  esquire,  louciiing  ihelliboiir  and    worship,  dopartod.  The 


order  of  knighlhnod. 

The  chamberlain,  preceded  by  min- 
atrels  singing  and  dancing,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  chosen  cavaliers,  went  to 


governors,  the  oiricciti  of  arms,  and  the 
waits,  remained  in  the  chapel  with  the 
esquire.  It  was  his  duty  to  pass  the 
night  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that 


the  door  of  the  esquire's  room.  When  he  might  worthily  receive  the  honour, 
the  governors  heard  the  sound  of  min-  and  discharge  all  ilie  offices  of  knight 


slrelsy,  ihey  stripped  their  master  and 
left  him  naked  in  the  bath.  The  music 
ceased,  and  the  chamberlain  and  his 


hood.  A  taper  of  wax  wai>  always 
burning  before  him. 

When  the  morning  dawned  a  j>riet>i 


knights  entered  the  room.  After  paying  entered  the  chapel,  and  the  more  solemn 
much  worship  and  courtesy  to  each  {  duties  of  religion  were  proceeded  with, 
other,  he  to  whom  precedence  was  al-  Shriving,  matins,  the  mass,  and  the  com- 
lowed  advanced  to  ^le  bath,  and,  kneel-  munion,  wei'e  performed,  the  csqiiire, 
ing  down,  whispered  these  words  \n  the  during  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the 
car  of  the  es(|uire  :  '*  Right  deir  Hi  Mthi  r,  sacrament,  holding  the  taper  in  his 
may  liiis  order  bring  great  iiououi  and  j  hand,  with  a  penny  stuck  in  ihe  wax. 


worship  unto  you;  and  1  pray  that |  near  the  light;  and,  finally,  he  offered 
Almighty  Qod  may  give  you  the  praise  them  to  the  priest,  the  taper  to  the 


of  all  knighthood.  Lo!  this  is  the 
order:  Be  ye  strong  in  the  faith  of  the 
Holy  Churchi  relieve  widows  and  op- 
pressed maidt^ns,  give  every  one  his 
own,  and,  above  all  things,  love  and 


honour  of  Qod,  and  the  penny  to  tlie 
honour  of  him  that  should  make  him  a 

knight.    His  governors  then  took  him 
from  the  chapel,  and  laid  him  in  his  bed, 
divesting  him  oi  his  hermit's  weeds. 
After  some  lime  for  refreshment  had 


dread  God.    Superior  lo  all  other  earth- < 
ly  objects,  love  the  King,  thy  sovereign  ,  been  allowed  him,  the  governorti  went 
lord ;  him  and  his  right  defend  unto  thy  I  to  the  King,  and  aaid,  **  Most  vtcumoos 


power,  and  put  him  in  worship." 


Prince,  our  maater  ahall  awake  when  it  • 


When  the  esqoire  was  thus  advised,  so  pleaseth  your  majesty."    The  King 


the  knight-counspllor  tnnk  in  h\9  hand 
water  from  ilie  balh,  and  threw  it  gently 


accordingly  commanded  the  party  of 

knight?,  e<=quire8,  and  minstrels,  to  fO 


on  the  sliouider  of  his  young  friend.  |  into  the  chamber  of  the  esquire, 
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awike  htm.  Thej  want,  nnd  said  to 
hinit  **Sir,  good  day:  it  is  time  to 
nrise.**    The  governors  raised  him  in 

his  bed  :  the  most  wort!iy  «ntl  the  most 
sage  kitight  presented  lum  ins  siiirt,  the 
next  cavalier  in  consideration  gave  him 
his  breeches,  the  third  his  doublet,  the 
fovrtb  hia  robe  of  rad  taffeta,  Hoed  with 
white  sarceoet ;  aod,  when  he  was  thos 
partially  clothed,  two  others  lifted  him 
out  of  bed.  Two  donned  his  hose, 
which  were  of  black  silk,  or  of  black 
cloth,  with  soieH  ol  leather,  two  others 
buttoned  his  sleeves,  anoiiier  Imund 
round  him  a  girdle  of  plain  white  lea- 
ther* an  inch  broad.  The  eombing  of 
the  head,  and  patting  on  the  eoif,  were 
each  peiforeied  by  a  knight*  Another 
gentle  cavalier  also  gave  him  his  mantle 
of  red  tartayn,  cr(>?-»ed  with  white  on 
the  breast,  and  faMtmed  with  a  lace  of 
while  silk,  from  winch  depended  a  pair 
o(  white  gloves.  How  his  white*fea- 
therod  white  hat  got  upon  hia  head  I 
know  not;  for  the  gnve  ceremonial  is 
altogether  silent  about  the  matter. 

The  dressing  being  concluded,  the 
esquire  was  placed  on  horseback,  and 
led  by  the  knights  into  tiic  hall  of  the 
King,   preceded   by   a   young  gentle 
esquire,  also  on  horseback,  and  carrying 
by  its  point  a  sword,  in  a  white  scab- 
bard,  with  gilt  spurs  hanging  upon  the 
cross-hilt.    The  Marshal  of  England 
assisted  the  candidate  for  knighthood  to 
alight,  and  Ifd  liiin  into  the  hall,  where 
he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  second  table, 
surrounded  by  his  counselling  knights, 
his  sword-bearer,  and  gotrernors.  The 
King,  on  entering  the  hall,  demanded 
the  sword  and  spurs,  and  they  were 
given  to  him  by  the  chamberlain.  The 
King  gave  the  rijrht  spnr  to  one  of  the 
noblenl  p^-ers  about  fiim,  commnnding 
that  lord  to  place  il  on  the  right  heel  of 
the  esquire.    The  lord  kneii  on  one 
knee,  and,  taking  the  esquire  by  the 
right  leg,  put  the  foot  open  his  knee, 
and  not  only  affixed  the  spnr  to  the 
heel,  bnt  made  a  croxs  upon  the  knee  of 
the  esquire  and  kis!?ef!  it.    Anoiher  lord 
attached  the  left  spur  to  the  left  foot 
■  with  simil;ir  cereinonies.     The  Kmg 
then,  out  of  the  meekness  of  his  high 
might,  girt  the  sword  round  the  esquire. 
The  esquire  raised  his  arms,  and  the 
King,  throwing  his  arms  round  the  neek 
iO 


of  the  esquire,  amote  the  esqoire  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  right  hand,  kissing 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  aaying,  *'  Be 

ye  n  jood  knight." 

The  new-made  knight  was  then  con- 
ducted by  his  counselling  knights  into 
the  chapel,  upon  whose  high  allar  he  laid 
his  a  word,  offering  it  to  God  and  Holy 
Church,  most  devoutly  beseeching 
Heaven,  that  he  might  always  worthily 
demean  himself  in  the  order.  He  then 
look  a  sup  of  wine  and  left  the  chapel, 
at  whose  door  his  spurs  were  taken  off 
by  the  master-cook,  who  received  them 
for  his  fee;  and  in  the  line  style  of  old 
English  biuntoess  reminded  him,  that 

if  he  ever  acted  onworthily  of  his 
knighthood,  it  would  be  his  duty,  with 
the  knife  with  which  he  dressed  the 
meats,  to  strike  awnv  bis  spurs,  and  that 
thus  by  the  customs  of  chivalry  he  would 
lose  his  worship."  The  new-made 
knight  went  into  the  hall,  and  sat  at  table 
with  his  compeers ;  but  it  did  not  deport 
with  his  modesty  to  eat  in  their  presence, 
and  his  abashment  kept  him  from  turning 
his  eyes  hither  and  thither.  He  iofi  the 
table  after  tlie  King  arose,  and  went  lo 
h\H  rdainber  with  a  great  multjtndo  of 
iiingiits,  squires,  and  minstrels, re  joicing, 
singing,  and  dancing. 

Alone  in  his  chamber,  and  the  door 
closed,  the  knight,  wearied  by  this  time 
with  ceremony  and  fasting,  ate  and  drank 
merrily.  He  then  doffed  much  of  his 
array,  which  was  distributed  among  the 
officers  of  the  lioiis  'hold,  and  put  on  a 
robe  of  blue  wiili  ihe  while  lace  of  silk 
hanging  on  the  shoulder,  similar  to  that 
which  waa  worn  in  the  days  of  Henry 
v. ;  for  however  degenerated  the  world 
might  have  bpcome,  they  could  not  for 
shame's  sake  despiep  all  ilie  forms  of  chi- 
valry. 'VUe  ceremony  of  iniueuralion 
concluded  by  (-xprcssions  of  thanks  and 
courtesy.  Tlie  knight  went  to  the  King, 
and  kneeling  before  him,  said,  Most 
dread  and  most  mighty  Prince,  I  grate* 
fully  salute  you  for  the  worship  which 
you  ha%B  so  courteously  given  to  me.'* 
The  governors  thus  addressed  the  knight: 
Worshipful  »Sir,  by  the  Kin'x's  com- 
mand we  have  served  you,  arid  that  com- 
mand fuitiiied  to  our  power  ;  aud  what 
we  have  done  in  our  Service  against 
your  roverenee  we  pray  you  of  your 
grace  to  pardon  us.   Furthermore,  by 
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the  ru«ftom  of  the  King's  court,  wf  re- 
quire ol \  ou  robrs  rind  fees  becoininc  the 
rank  ol  King  s  ?qiures  who  are  feilows 
to  ibe  knighis  oi  other  lands/** 


CHAPTER  XII. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHIVALRY  IN  FRANCE. 


in- 


ChiTahy  in  BatOHMl  Cttllei.*— Chivalry 
jured  by  Re!ie:inus  Wars. — Beneficial  Influ- 
ence of  Poetry  and  Romance.  —  Chivalric 
Brilliancy  of  the  PonrtMnlh  Ceninrj. — Bril- 
tenjr*— Dq  Goesclin. —  Romantic  (Character  of 
hi«  early  years. — His  kiiit,'litly  coiulurt  at 
Kennca. — Gallantry  at  Cochelel. —  Political 
Conaequences  of  hb  Chivalry.*— He  letda  an 
Ar.Tjy  into  Spain — And  Changes  the  For- 
tunes of  ihat  Kinsilom. —  Battle  of  Navarel. 
— Du  Gucsclin  i'riaoner — Treatment  of  him 
by  the  Black  Princ»— Ran«ooied — ^la  ma«l« 
Constable  of  Franre. — Recovers  the  Powpr 
of  ihe  Frrnch  Monarchy.— Companionship 
in  Arms  between  Du  Guesclin  and  Oli- 
TiftrDeCliMon. — DuGuearlin's  Death  bpforc 
Kantlon — His  Charactf-r  -Pin-line  of  Chi- 
valry—  Proof  of  it. — Little  Chivalry  in  the 
iSecond  Heriea  of  French  and  English  Wars. 
— Combata  of  PBi?ea. — Further  Decay  of 
Chivalry. — Abu-eos  in  ponfcrrinj;  Knighthood. 
—  Burgundy — Its  Chivalry. — The  Uoroantic 
Nature  of  the  Burgundtan  ToaroamenU. — 
Laat  Gleams  of  Chivalry  in  FraBoe— Life  of 
PnvHrd.^Fran(ua  I.  —  Bxuiwtion  of  Ulii- 
^airy. 

Tub  high  rank  of  France  amonf  ihe 
etvUUed  states  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages  decides  the  country  to  which  our 
attention  should  be  next  directpfl  in 
tracing  the  history  of  cliivalry.  Hvery 
Fren<"li  baron  grncfd  his  nobility  by  the 
honour  of  knigluhno»l,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  cavaliers.  Kings, 
and  even  queens,  had  a  certain  number 
of  knights  who  composed  their  court 
and  accepted  their  pay;  and  the  con- 
ferring of  royal  honours  uphn  other  men 


became  a  rlieck  upon  the  CXdusifCDSSS 

of  aristocraiical  pride.* 

The  morai  uiHuence  of  the.  chivalric 
code  in  supporting  justice  and  diflosing 
gentleness  of  manner*  is  not  very  per- 
ceptible in  the  early  ages  of  France;  for 
the  chroniclers  of  those  times  chiefly 
mnrk  thn  {r^neral  poliiic'al  circumstances 
of  the  tlcchne  of  \he  }wuse  of  Charle- 
magne, ihe  esi;il)U»hHig  ui  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, and  liie  rise  of  a  new  monarchy 
by  the  spirit  and  ambition  of  Hugh 
Capet. 

In  the  eleventh  century  chivalry  be- 
came a  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
national  chamctpr  of  France,  for  the 
crusades  betr:iii;ii  ilml  lime  ;  anJ  France, 
above  all  other  CDuniries  of  the  we&l»  was 
influenced  by  their  spirit.  As  every 
knight  vowed  to  support  the  chorch»  be 
readily  enough  became  a  aoldier  in  those 
wars  which  the  clergy  declared  were 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  religion. 
The  Holy  Land  presented  a  noble  lield 
for  the  display  of  hi;*  virtue :  his  love  of 
aiivfiijiurcs  might  be  gratified  by  his 
long  and  toilsome  journey  thither ;  and 
if  ihe  shores  of  Palestine  drank  his 
blood,  he  gained  a  crown  of  mariyrdoni 
instead  of  a  victor*s  laurel. 

The  sword  of  the  cavalier  was  too 
often  drawn  by  the  clinrcli  ;  and  in  the 
perf  et-uiion  of  the  Alhigeiises  ilie  kniglil- 
hood  of  France  forgot  all  the  generous 
libera  lily  and  mercy  of  their  order* 
But  although  the  crusades  against  fert>- 
cious  Turks  and  erring  Chrisiiana  took 
from  chivalry  much  of  its  graoefulness 
and  beauty,  yet  a  restoring  power  was 
found  in  that  love  fir  pofMry  and  ro- 
mance whirh  for  some  Jtr«'s  had  been 
spreading  itself  over  the  world.  Human 
nature,  in  Europe,  appears  to  have  been 
sunk  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  of 
depression  at  the  time  when  the  Roman 
'  n  pire  was  in  its  last  days  of  decay. 


than  possessors  of  mere  wealili  or  rank  1  vVe  corrupt  our  admiration  of  ciasj^ical 


had  a  powrrfnl  etfect  in  promoting  the 
virtues,  w  hatever  they  might  be,  of  the 
time!«.  iMerit  was  not  considered,  as  a 
landed  estate,  to  be  altogether* heredi- 
tary, and  the  personal  nature  of  chivalry 

•  British  Muaenm,  Cottnntan  MUS.  Nero, 

c  ix.,  folio  168.  The  assumption  of  dignity 
by  the  Kquirt'-ffovornorf*.  in  onlcr  to  get  greater 
largesses,  is  amusing  enough  :  but  no  knights 
of  other  lania  wm  praeent  to  (Aaaliaa  them  Ibr 


ages  into  a  super^tiiious  idolatry,  wlieit 
we  affirm  thai  the  revival  of  ihe  energies 
of  the  luiman  intellect  took  pUce  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  few 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  The 
storm  from  the  north  in  earlier  times 
was  the  greatest  moral  blessing  which 
mankind  had  ever  known.    It  swept 


•  Du  Cange.  Glots.  ad  Script  Med.  <SvLfB 
vsfb.  Mililes  Ksgis. 
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away  thoM  inttitotioiM  wbieh  were  no  I  did  not  draw  the  eword.  In  the  eni- 
knigeff  eiiatemed  by  virtue  and  genius  ;  sadea,  romantic  aspirations  after  woman's 


and  the  settlement  of  the  Gothic  king- 
doms was  the  nnnimencement  of.  the 
new  glories  of  liie  world.  The  suc- 
cessars  of  tlie  Kainans  were  not  eniirely 
occupied  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  ambi- 
tion. A  new  iiMelleet  wee  ioipreeted 
opoa  Eufopet  wild  as  natore  before  ii  is 
tunod  iBlo  artificial  society,  but  rich, 
vigorous,  and  beauiiful.  As  the  new 
states  of  the  west  tank  a  firm  ant)  en- 
during shape,  IS  ihe  iiMidenry  of  human 
nature  to  unprovement  gradually  became 
visible,  iDlelleetaal  talent  was  more  and 
more  esteemed.  If  in  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury  the  plains  of  Europe  were  covered 
with  armed  knighls,  the  casllee  %vere 
filled  with  poets  wJio  sanj  the  joys  both 
of  war  and  love  ;  and  alihou^h  the  brave 
guests  of  Charlemagne  and  h\»  paladins 


smiles  seldom  inspired  the  hero's  chi- 
valry, but  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  in 
France,  every  cavalier  fougiil  for  the 
honour  oi  liis  lady-mistress  as  well  as 
for  the  ambition  of  his  King.  In  those 
days  that  great  principle  of  chiviilry,  the 
eompanionship  of  knights,  was  folly  felt 
as  an  influential  moitve  to  action. 
Therefore  the  cavalier  was  courteous  to 
his  foe;  he  waitoil  the  leisure,  and  sa- 
luted the  other,  before  he  placed  his 
Hpear  in  us  rest:  he  did  not  demand  of 
his  captive  a  ransom  more  heavy  than 
hia  eatate  conid  well  forniah  ;  and  in  no 
case  did  be  inflict  cruelties  beyond  the 
necessary  pains  of  war.  The  display  of 
chivalry  was  as  brilliant  a;<  its  spirit  was 
noble  ;  and  it  was  n  trreal  beauty  to  be- 
hold banners  and  >iandards  waving  in 
the  wind,  horses  bardeU,  and  knights 
and  aqoires  richly  armed.    But  as  I 


against  tiie  Saracens  were  the  theme  of 
msoy  a  minstrel's  lay,  and  tended  to 

prooiote  religious  wars,  yet  the  same  { collected  in  a  former  chapter  the  most 
romantic  rhymers  described  the  other  |  striking  circumstances  rc<rarding  the 
duties  of  the  chivalric  character,  and  set  j  chivalry  of  those  times,.  1  shall  paaa  on 
knightly  gentleness  and  {gallantry  at  the  to  the  next  interesting  page  in  knightly 


hijBfhest  pitch  of  cliivalnc  virtue.  That 
from  llieir  own  vicion.sness,  <»r  in  biise 
compliance  with  their  lords*  passions, 
they  were  often  gross  in  their  descrip- 
tions and  depraved  in  their  morality,  are 
eireumstances  sufficiently  true ;  but  still 
the  general  tendency  of  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  tlse  chivalric  ages  was  to  im- 
prove the  iiiiinners  of  the  time.  To 
nglit  the  0()pres8ed,  to  succour  woman 
in  distress,  formed  the  burden  of  many 
an  ancient  song ;  and  when  chanted  to 
the  minstrers  harp  in  a  baronial  hall,  it 
won  the  mind  of  the  feudal  noble  from 
those  deeds  of  blood  which  the  supersti* 
tion<;  declared  were  the  only  duties  of  a 
knight. 

The  amusements  of  chivalry  aided 
romance  m  seeking  o^et;  the  rugged  looks 
of  war;  for  tournaments  became  more 
and  more  the  national  amusement  as  the 


story. 

It  contains  the  life  of  a  hero,  whose 
chivalric  courage  ntatertally  iniluenced 

the  fortunes  of  the  French  moosrchy. 
He  sprung,  too,  from  a  country  that  was 
full  of  romantic  a^so(  iationa.  When  the 
Saxons  had  achieved  the  conqueat  of 

Enjihinrl,  iiVrinv  rif  the  snhjUfjated  people 
crossed  the  sea  to  Fiance,  :nul  s-eitled  in 
Brittany  :  so  numerous,  indeed,  was 
the  colony,  that  the  historians  of  litat 
province  people  it  entirely  from  En- 
gUnd«*  The  ancient  language  on  this 
island  was  certainly  spoken  in  Armories; 
and  all  our  history  and  romance  were 
known  and  cherished  there  as  well  and 
as  fondly  as  in  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
the  other  receptacles  of  oppressed  Bri- 
tons. In  after  ages  both  the  French 
and  English  chevaliers  turned  their  eyes 
to  Briiuny  with  respect  and  veneration. 


world  escaped  from  the  darkness  of  bar- '  as  the  preserver  of  the  fame  of  Arthur, 


barism.  The  crusades  closed  with  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  sueceed- 
inor  age  that  fine  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which  the  expeditions  to  Palestine  had 
checked,  shone  with  unclouded  brillian- 
ey.  When  the  plains  of  France  were 
one  vast  tilting  ground  for  the  French 
and  English  knighls,  stent  (aoatieisoi 


and  of  the  kni{rhts  of  the  Round  Table, 

*  Du  ('hesrie.  Hisi.  Fnmc.  Script,  vol.  it.,  p, 
148.  The  Btwertion,  however,  is  not  strictly 
eorreet ;  for  m»  early  as  th«  foanh  centaiy 
Armorii-a  had  been  colonized  from  Wales.  Ar- 
gentr^,  Hist,  de  laBrota<.^ne,  p.  2.  A  connexion 
ever  since  subnisted  between  Armorica  and  tiiis 
island ;  and  when  the  Bntons  were  opprc 
tkcgr  npaifed  la  the  Centinant  tat  lafogs. 
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whose  history  was  a  chief  lource  of  ro- 
mantic fititioH. 

Aod  now,  m  the  faorlMnth  century, 
s  cavalier  appeared  who  waa  worlhy  to 
have  broken  a  lance  with 


Utbers'a  «on, 
irt  with  British  und  Arnuiriek  knighU  V* 


Bcrtrand  du  Guesclin,  a  Breton,  of 

gf^mle  rnther  than  noble  family,  was  a 
ituight  111  whom  the  love  of  military 
glory  burnt  with  a  pure  and  briirht 


and  firmness  he  performed  his  promise. 
He  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke, 
and  panned  with  affected  naiveie  the 
dbtreea  of  the  besieged,  who  founded, 
be  said,  their  only  hope  of  safety  on  the 
ftuecoor  of  a  French  troop  that  was  os» 
peeled  in  two  days.  The  tale  was 
credited  ;  and  while  the  Duke,  hastily 
eollcrtin?  hia  choicest  knijiht**,  rode  at 
spted  lo  !uvvi  ilie  rcseue,  the  townsman 
of  Ketine^,  iruin  ius  aunple  un warlike 
appearance,  was  allowed  at  his  free  wiM 


flame.    He  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  ;      P*«»  through  the  eamp.  At 


De  la  Motle  de  Broen,  near  Rennes,  in 
Brittany,  in  the  year  1820.  Nature  had 
so  little  graced  his  personal  exterior, 
thnt  even  to  the  partial  eye  of  a  mother 
he  seemed  rnthcr  a  clown  than  a  gentle- 
man. Some  linye  of  melanchnlv  in  his 
nature  was  misiak.cn  for  ill-tempered 
gloom,  and  his  disposition  to  taciturnity 
was  fostered  by  neglect  and  contempt. 
He  grew^  rode,  Tiolent,  and  morose ; 
and  his  parents  would  not  entertain  the 
notion  of  educating  him  for  a  knight- 
hood, the  wonfed  distinction  of  the  eldest 
son  of  a  gentleman.  But  the  disposi- 
tion of  l>ertrand's  mind  was  invincible  ; 
and  he  encouraged  it  by  practising  with 
energy  and  perseverance  all  the  boyish 
exercises  which  were  the  faithful  mir- 
rors of  war ;  he  practised  them,  too,  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  wlin 
newer  faiicd  \n  cfiasiise  him  when  he 
witnessed  anv  lUyplay  of  his  nature's 
hetit.  Hu  appeared  as  an  unknown 
knight  at  a  tonmament  at  Rennes,  and 
won  the  palm  of  victory  from  a  regular- 
ly educated  cavalier.  The  path  of 
military  glory  now  lay  before  him. 
8oon  afterwards  he  entered  the  service 
of  Charles  of  Blois,  who  kinijiiicd  turn  ; 
and  he  speedily  disinuMn-hed  himself 
by  several  chivalrie  circumstances. 

The  town  of  Rennet  was  blockaded 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  with  such 
ability,  that  a  surrender  at  discretion 
was  looked  for  by  the  English.    In  full 

confidence  of  success,  Lancaster  vowed 
that  he  would  not  quit  the  place  until 
he  was  Its  master.  In  this  embarrass- 
ing  conjuncture,  one  ui  the  citizens 
offered  to  pass  through  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  to  deceive  the  Duke  by  false 
intelligence,  and,  finally,  to  apprise 
Charles  of  Bit)!!?  of  the  danger  which 
hung  over  the  place.    With  great  skill 


distance  from  the  Enclish  statiott  ho 
encountered  Bertrand  dii  Geeselittt  and 

described  the  position  of  affairs.  In  a 
mon»ef)t,  if^e  valiant  Briion  knijfhl 
formed  and  executed  his  resolve  :  he 
waved  his  pennon,  and  many  hardy 
soldiers  pressed  around  him.  They 
dashed  into  the  English  camp  $  tod, 
after  displaying  the  power  of  their  ehi- 
valry,  they  seized'-large  stores  of  provi- 
sions, and  proudly  marched  with  then 
into  the  famished  town  of  Rennes. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  wearied  and 
mortified  English  returned  to  their  camp. 
Surprised  at  the  destruction  which  bad 
been  committed  in  his  absence,  the 
Duke  inquired  the  cause  ;  and  was  told 
that  the  name  of  the  knight  #ho  had 
executed  so  bohl  a  measure  was  Da 
Ouesclin.  Lancaster,  like  n  irallanl  cava- 
lier, could  admire  hohJiies:^  even  in  a 
foeman,  and  he  sent  a  iierald  into  the 
town  requesting  that  he  might  behold 
the  roan  who  had  so  singularly  distin* 
gnished  himself. 

Accordingly  on  the  next  morning.  Da 
Guesclin  went  to  the  enemy's  camp,  his 
personal  Fafety  being  scnire  un  ler  tlie 
word  of  English  chivalry,  ilo  was 
conducted  into  the  teni  of  the  Duke, 
who  received  him  with  perfect  courtesy, 
which  the  knight  answered  by  assniiog 
him  that  he  waa  at  his  command  la  aU 
things  that  did  not  militate  against  the 
service  of  his  own  chief. 

The  Dnke  then  demanded  ilie  name 
of  his  lord,  and  Du  Giit  sclin  replif  d, 
Charles  of  Blois,  to  wiiom  by  right  ap- 
pertained the  diiphy  of  Brittany. 

An  English  knight  observed,  '*  Ma- 
$ire  Btrtrandf  avant  qu9  ce  wnt$  iitn 
se  termine  arriw,  U  m  eoulerd  cad 
mille  t^tes:* 

£h  bUni*  answered  Ilu  Quesclio* 
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qti*0n  m  iue  tant  qu^on  voudra,  ceux 
qui  demtunront  aur^nt  ia  robe  des 


Ui^ir  ine^tialilirin  number  to  the  foe  wit 

more  ihan  supplied  by  the  reflection 
with  which  l)u  Guesclin  animated  thetn. 


I'hiis  repartee  atnusml  Uie  Duke,  who,  |  thai  ii  belioved  the  chivalry  of  France  to  ' 
pleased  at  liie  uiaruui  iraiikness  of  Du  |  oVnameai  with  lau^'el  the  crown  of  their 
Gueselin,  wished  to  engage  him  in  his  ' 


service.  Bot  he  deelined  a]|  his  oflers ; 
end  after  jousting  with  a  knight  who 
thought  Utile  of  hie  ?«liaacy,  he  re- 
turned to  R»MU)PS. 

The    winter  approached  ;    a  season 
more   terrible  to  tliose  without  than  to 
those  within  liie  waiis.    Du  Guesclin 
repulsed  e?ery  OMault;  and  Lancaster 
would  have  retired,  if  his  honour  had 
not  been  pledged  to  lake  the  town.  Du 
Ouesclin^s  ingenuity  aatiated  him  in  this 
cxitrencv.    It  w\h  :!«Treed  tfiai  Lanttaster 
feliould  erner  Iwcmies  armed,  iiis  stand- 
ards  sliould  be  planted  on  the  walls, 
and  after  this  saiisfaciion  of  his  cou- 
seienee  he  ahoutd  raise  the  niege.  The 
treaty  was  faithfully  exeeoted.  The 
Duke  entered  Hennes,  remained  there 
some  hours,  and  then  quitted  it;  hardly, 
however,  had  he  left  the  gale,  when  the 
riiizens  contemptuously  cast  his  stand- 
ards  into  the  ditch.     This  indignity 
wonnded  him  deeply;   but  being  an 
honoorable  observer  of  hit  word,  he 
woold  not  betray  his  resentment,  or 
permit  his  army  to  avenge  this  insuh  to 
their  leader  and  their  nation** 

Du  Ounsclin  soon  afterwards  entered 
u»e  servi(;t}  of  John,  king  of  France, 
vvitik  a  considerable   band   of  Breton 
knights  and  squires,  whom  the  fame  of 
his  ehivalry  had  drawn  to  his  standard. 
He  remained  a  royal  knight  till  ^he  death 
of  the  king  in  1364,  and  then  became  a 
soldier  of  his  successor  Charles  V.  Be- 
fore the  coronation  of  that  monarch,  Du 
Gue-Jclin  proved  himself  worthy  of  being 
hib  cavalier,  by  a  circumstance  whicli 
entitled  him  also  to  national  gratitude. 
The  authority  of  the  French,  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  disputed  by  some  lords  of 
tliai  duchy,  who  were  aided  by  the  En- 
glisi)  nnd  tlie  Navarrese.    The  troops 
of       MTie  encountered  the  French  near 
Cociieicl ;    but  instead  of  maintaining 
their  position  on  a  hill,  they  descended 
into  the  plain,  deceived  by  a  feigned  re- 
treat of  Du  Guesclin.   Then  it  was  that 
the  Breton  ranged  his  men-ai-arms ;  and 
♦  Velly,  Hist'de  irFiaiios,ToJ.  v.,  p. 
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new  sovereign. 
Only  one  eircomstaoee  of  the  battle 

merits  description ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  intelligible  one  ia  the  ro^l^e  of  the 
kniglif-^.    Thirty  Gascon  getitlemefi  had 
united  tliemselves  in  slrin  fr  iu  rnitv  of 
enterprise  atiti  peril  to  take  [jrisunt  r  John 
de  Gruiliy,  ilie  commander  of  liie  iNavar- 
rese.   Accordingly,  when  the  fight  be- 
gan, they  advanced  with  serried  shields 
into  the  thickest  of  the  press.  They 
were  beaten  back  ;  but  they  soon  m> 
newed  the  fharge,  and  their  prowess  at 
lentiih    prevailed  :    for   the  Navarrese 
knights  had  not  formed  themselves  into 
a  bund  for  the  defence  of  their  com- 
mander, and  his  person  was  therefore 
imperfectly  protected.   His  capture  de* 
cided  the  fate  of  the  day.    The  battle  of 
Cochetel  is  remarkable,  not  onlv  as 
gracing  a  new  king  but  as  animating  the 
courage  of  the  French  which  had  been 
uiiipirited  by  repeated  defeats  during  the 
two  preceding  reigns.* 

In  the  same  year  Do  Ooesclin,  by 
permission  of  his  sovereign,  aided  his 
former  friend,  Charles  de  Blois,  in  es« 
tablishing  hi*  rights  over  Hritiany.  The 
opponentof  C'fKirles  was  John  de  Moiinl- 
lort,  and  a  de>iiu<  live  war  liad  been 
seemingly  closed  by  liie  peace  of  Lan- 
des.    But  the  Countess  of  Penthievre, 
the  wife  of  Charles,  disdained  any  com- 
promise of  her  rights,  and  her  tears  and 
reproaches  itiduced  him  to  cancel  the 
treaty.    Tlie   war  was  renewed ;  the 
English  siding  with  de  Mountfort,  and 
the  French  with  Charles.    'J'he  battle 
of  Auray  decided  the  cause.    Charles  of 
Blois  was  slain  ;  and  in  his  last  moments 
he  lamented  that  his  ambition  had  been 
fatal  to  SO  many  brave  men.    Du  Gues- 
clin was  made  prisoner  by  a  squire  of 
Sir  John  Chandos,  ihp  commander  of  De 
iVIountfort*s  troops  ;t  lujl  he  scarcely  felt 
the  pain  of  imprisotiuient,  so  courteously 
did  the  English  knighi  deport  himself. 

Soch  was  the  state  of  Do  Gueselta 
when  .Europe  onee  again  beeame  a  scene 

*  Velly.  Hitt.  de  la  Pnoce,  vol.  v.,  p.  318, 
f  D'Argentrc,  Histoife  de  BrslagiM^livvs  viL, 
c  16,  Faris,  1618. 
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of  chivrilry  ;  and   its  fortanes  was  as 
much  iDliuenced  by  \us  gallant  spiritt  as, 
a  few  years  bi'fure,  ibey  itaU  beemtway- 
td  by  ihoee  kniglas  who  had  umtXM 
•nd  defended  the  PMnch  efown.  The 
peace  of  Bretigoy  had  term! nmed  the 
contest  between  France  and  England,  | 
and  the  interesting  point  of  (K>lilical  con- 
sideration was  Spain.    A  loner  course  of 
oppresaMHi  «nd  tyranny  had  alienated 
from  Peler»  King  of  CabUie,  the  affec- 
lione  of  his  people,  and  atigmatised  hia 
Bane  with  the  epitbett  Cruel.  Hia  mur- 
dering his  nobility  and  his  brothers 
would  have  passed   unnoticed  out  of 
Spain  ;  bnt  fie  imbrued  hi^<  hands  in  the 
blood  of  liis  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
and  she  was  sister  of  the  French  qurcn. 
The  indignation  of  Charles  V.  of  France 
wae  roused  at  thie  last  crime ;  and  the 
ohivalrio  gallantry  of  hie  court  loudly 
echoed  hia  feelingi.   An  army  and  a 
leader  both  were  wanting ;  for  most  of 
the  knijj^hihood  of  France  had  been  slain 
in  the  late  wars.    At  that  moment  Du 
Guesclin  was  regarded  by  the  court  of 
France  as  the  great  stay  of  knighthood  ; 
and  liis  love  of  military  adventures,  and 
his  aspirations  for  high  emprises,  se- 
conded the  wish  of  the  King,  that  he 
would  revenge  the  death  of  his  sister. 
'I'hc^e  military  qualifications  of  rliivalry 
formed  the  chiracler  ol   Du  Guesclin  ; 
for  he  who  had  been  rudely  stamped  by 
nature,  who  little  regarded  lovers*  lays 
and  ladies*  bowers,  could  scarcely  sym- 
pathise with  the  gallantry  of  the  court 
of  France.    But  for  the  heroism  of  Du 
Guesclin  the  enterprise  would  have  pe- 
ri^^frftl  in  its  Imd.    Francf*  \va«  coverrd 
.Willi  sdidiors.  the  disbanded  mercenaries 
of  the  late  wars.    Charles  V.  regarded 
them  with  suspicious  eyes ;  his  power 
was  not  adequate  to  annihilate  them,  or 
even  to  punish  them  for  the  violation  of 
hie  subjects*  peace  $  and,  skilful  prince 
as  he  wa«,  he  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
move tiiein  peaceably  from  his  states. 
It  was  only  to  a  real  genin«  in  war  thai 
they  would  submit;  and  On  Ouesclin, 
above  all  other  men  of  his  age,  was  ca- 
pable of  guiding  their  martial  energies. 
The  king  ransomed  him  from  Chandos 
for  one  hundred  thousand  franks,*  and 
invested  him  with  the  command  of  the 
enterprise.    Du  nn»^«rlin  met  the  mer- 
^Froi*»ari,  c.  231).  — 


cenanes  at  the  table  of  carousal,  and  tlie 
occasion  of  festivity  was  a  favourable 
one  for  communicating  his  scheme.  I 
eaonot  believe,  with  some  writers,  that 
the  unehivalric  eondnct  of  Peter  atimn* 
lated  the  heroism  of  these  idventareti. 
Among,  them,  indeed*  wete  many  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  generous  and  noble 
minded  ;  and  such  men  would  ^yinpa- 
ihise  with  virtue;  but  most  of  them 
were  mere  military  ruffians,  who  defied, 
and  were  the  disgrace  of,  the  law.  The 
promise  of  two  hundred  thoneaad  livres 
from  the  king  of  France  wis  the  lore  for 
their  enterprising  themselves,  and  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  their  hope  of  common 
military  plunder.  It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve how  fondly  superstition  clings 
about  the  heart  of  man  ;  for  these  daring 
maraoden  declared  that  they  conM  not 
eroaa  the  Alps  till  ihey  had  received  at^ 
solution  from  the  Pope  for  their  former 
sins.  Du  Guesclin  promised  to  procure 
it ;  and  then  the  joyousneps  of  the  sol- 
dier resumed  its  ascendency,  and  they 
cried,  that  they  Ind  more  contidence  in 
him  than  in  all  the  bishops  of  France  or 
at  Avignon* 

Towards  that  city  of  Italian  prelates 
they  repaif ed,  afWr  having  been  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  French  king. 
They  astonished  the  leu^ale  of  the  terri- 
fied Pcipe  by  declaring  that  they  wanted 
absuluLiuu  and  two  iiundred  thousaiiii 
livres.  With  these  opposite  demands 
his  holiness  prudently  complied ;  and  Da 
Guesclin  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  his  sol- 
diers being  now  called  the  White  Com- 
panion?', from  their  wearing  on  their 
stu)ti!(lcrs  a  while  crn?s,  in  testify  ttial 
lliey  liad  taken  up  nniis  only  i<>  abolish 
Judaism,  and  put  drnvn  Peter,  who  uas 
the  supposed  euppurtt  r  of  it.*  Du  Gues- 
clin was  accompanied  into  Spain  by 
many  noble  Spaniards,  whom  the  emei* 
ties  of  Peter  had,  some  while  hefoie, 
banished  from  their  own  country. 
Amonj^them  was  Henry  of  Trasiamarra, 
the  sou  of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  the 
mistress  of  Peter's  father.  The  hopes 
ftf  Castile  were  now  directed  to  Henry ; 

*  Memoirea  d«  Du  Gaetelin,  vol.  iv.,  c  ISh 

Tho  mode  by  which  the  Queen  casas  by  het 
death  was  never  certainly  known.  One  com- 
mon story  was,  that  she  bad  bei^n  murdered  0/ 
a  party  of  Jews  employed  by  tbs  King,  tail 
hence  he  was  eonndersd  a  patron  of  Jadsiaa 
it«el& 
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for  any  delect  in  the  legitnnnry  of  liis 
tilJe  was  aaiply  supplied  by  ius  laleiits 
and  virtues.  Du  Guesclin  supporietl  ihe 
general  feeling  of  the  time;  he  drove 
the  king  from  the  throne,  and  eeaied 
Henry  upon  it. 

The  (lepo.<eil  monarch  fled  to  Cornn- 
na,  ein!iarkp(!,  with  h\s  three  daughters, 
on  buard  tl>e  tir&t  ship  which  tlie  sha- 
dow ol  tiis  former  power  enabled  liim  to 
eommand,  and  sailed  to  Bayonne.  He 
knew  that  the  Blaek  Prince  wai  in  Bor- 
deaux, and  he  lay  before  him  his  wrongs. 
Edward,  hearing  of  hit  purpoae«  and  re- 
eoWing  to  do  iiim  honour,  issued  out  of 
the  city,  accompanied  by  divers  knights 
and  sqiiirc8,  and  went  and  met  the  king, 
and  did  him  great  reveience,  both  ia 
word  and  deed.    After  the  Prince  had 
well  feasted  him,  they  rode  together  to 
Bordeaux,  Edward,  like  a  ooorteous 
knight,  giving  his  friend  the  fight,  or 
side  of  honour.    When  they  reached 
ilje  city,  the  k\i)g  was  conducted  to  a 
fair  cliarnber.  ready  apparelled  for  him  ; 
and,  after  changing  hu  soiled  dress  for 
n  robe  of  splendour,  he  went  to  the 
princess  and  the  ladies,  who  received 
bim  right  coorteonsly.* 

*This  ia  Froissart**  story,  c  231,  ami  far 
■MM*  oatoral  than  tb«  accottnt  in  the  Memoiren 

d«  Du  Guesclin  (which  Mr,  Turner  has  placed 
in  the  loxt  of  hi><  History  of  f!:! -l^inth.  The 
meuioir-wrilrr  givtm  a  long  luvlo  iiruiualic  storj 
of  Peter's  application  Co  the  Prince  —  of  bis 
l  ':<r>  nnd  sobis  and  other  evpresaions  of  grief. 
'J  he  talc  e:n»  s  on  to  relate,  that  when  the  Prince 
was  won  to  eHpuuae  his  cause,  hi«  Princeaij,  who 
WM  St  her  toilette,  was  moeh  displeased,  that  he 
should  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  roan  so 
criminal  as  the  Spanish  King.  hMward,  fan* 
eying  his  martiiil  prerogative  iiitringeU,  ex« 
claimed,  I  aee  that  she  wants  me  to  be  always 
at  her  tilde.  Hut  a  prince  who  wi«hea  to  im- 
mortalize his  name,  must  gf'rk  ticrasiotTs  to  gig« 
aaltse  binself  in  war,  and  muni  by  his  victories 
obtain  rswanl  among  posterity.  By  Sl  Geafge, 
I  wiW  restore  J*pain  to  its  ri^ht  inht  ritor,"  Mr. 
Turner  says,  *♦  That  although  this  acroitnt  is 
given  by  an  enemy,  yet  a«  the  circuin«>uiiees  | 
eoTMSpond  with  the  known ebaracter  of  Kdward, 
ihev  seem  entitlr  l  fn  our  belief"  Historv  of 
iilogtand,  vot  li..  p«  178.    Now,  for  my  part,  I 


Hut  few  entreaties  were  necessary,  l)e- 
fore  Edward  promised  the  best  exeruuns 
of  his  ehifalry  to  restore  him  to  his 
throne.   The  rights  of  legitimacy  were 
his  pretext;  for  he  said  that it  was  not 
fits  bastard  ^1  )u)d  hold  a  realm  in  hcri* 
tage,  and  put  his  brother,  the  rightful  in- 
heritor of  liie  land,  out  of  his  own  realm; 
the  which  things  all  kings  and  kings' 
sons  should  in  no  wise  suffer,  nor  con- 
sent to,  for  it  was  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  slate  royal."   The  Pi  ince,  as 
Froissart  says,  was  then  in  the  lusty 
flower  of  his  youth  ;  and  he  waa  never 
weary  nor  well  satisfied  with  war,  since 
the  first  brcjinning  that  he  bore  nrms,  but 
ever  intended  to  achieve  high  deeds  of 
ciuvulry.*   •*The  people  of  Spain,"  ob- 
serves Froissart  in  another  place,  had 
great  marvel  of  the  Prince's  intention* 
and  there  was  much  communing  thereof. 
Some  said  the  Prince  look  on  bim  the 
enterprise  for  pride  and  presumption, 
and   was,  in  a  manner,  angry  of  the 
honour  that  Sir  Beriraml  of  Du  Guescliii 
had  gotten,  in  conquering  of  tlie  realm  of 
Castile,  in  the  nameof  King  Henry,  who 
was  by  him  made  king."t  And  If  the 
principles  of  human  nature  and  chivalry 
should  still  leave  any  doubt  on  our  miode 
regnrdintj  Edward's  motives,  his  treat- 
ment of  Du  Gue.oclin,  when  the  noble 
Breton  I)e('nme  his  prisoner,  would  re- 
move any  obscurity. 

His  council  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  though 
these  good  and  ssge  imaginative  lords 
pleaded  well  tlie  cause  of  jusitice.  Sir,'*f 
they  said,  •'ye  liivo  heanl  it  observed, 
divers  times,  ho  ili  ti  embraceth  too  much 
holdcth  the  \v(  iklier.  It  is  for  a  truth 
thai  ye  arc  one  ui  the  Princes  of  the 
world  most  praised,  honoured,  and  re- 
doubted, sndhoh^  iea 

aUnce  that  happened  hi  the  Bn|{1Mi  army,  and 
hia  seoottDt  of  the  matter  is  far  more  rational 

than  that  of  Du  Gucschn's  historian.  It  ia 
expressive  of  the  character  of  Edward  and  his 
times.  Here  we  aee  the  gentle  knight  yielding 
the  place  of  honour  to  his  friend,  and  the  lady 
-        ,  _  ...      of  the  knight  treating  the  guests  sweetly  and 

do  not  believe  one  woid  of  the  pretty  »torie»  of ,  gracioualy.  The  loiletle-acene  is  altogether 
the  teats  and  the  toilette.     The  Memoirs  of  onltiad;  and  even  if  it  had  bsea  inaefted  in  the 


Du  Guesclin  are  a  good  autlioiify  for  the  life 
of  tbeix  hera.;  but  i'Vuia^art  in  the  hiatorian  of 
the  other  side  of  the  queatloo.  and  the  hero  of 
fab  tale  (if  sometimes  he  loses  historic  dignity 
in  the  partiality  of  biography)  is  Edward. 
Froissart  was  acquainted  with  eveiy  circum* 


chroiiirU'.  I  i«hould  rrjoct  it  a>i  false:  for  it  was 
not  charactert!<tic  of  Edward'-^  nuble  minJed- 
neiis  to  apeak  ta  his  Prince&d  with  petulance 
and  ill  humour. 

•  Froissart,  liv.  I^c  Jgl,  SSS. 

t  Ibid«,  0. 
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great  laiid-s  ;in(J  seij^Miiories,  lhaaked  be 
Guti,  lu  guud  rusL  aiiil  peace.  There  is 
DO  king,  near  nor  far,  who  at  thit  time 
dares  to  displease  yoo ;  so  renowned 
are  you  of  good  chivalry,  grace,  and  good 
forlurie.  You  oughi,  therefore,  by  rea- 
son, to  be  conlepl  with  whai  you  have, 
and  seek  not  to  get  any  enemieti.  Sir, 
we  say  not  this  tor  evil.  We  know  well 
that  Uie  King,  Don  Peter  uf  Caaiile,  who 
ia  now  driven  out  of  hta  realm,  is  a  man 
of  high  mind,  right  eroel,  and  foil  of  evil 
conditions  ;  for  by  him  have  been  done 
many  evil  deeds  in  the  realm  of  Castile  ; 
and  he  hath  caused  many  a  valiant  man 
to  lose  his  head,  and  brought  cruelly  to 
an  end,  without  any  iiiduuer  of  reason  ; 
and  so  by  his  villain  deeds  he  is  now 
put  ottt  of  his  realm :  and  also,  besides 
all  this,  he  is  enemy  to  the  church,  and 
carsed  by  our  holy  father,  the  Pope.  He 
is  reputed,  and  hath  been  a  great  season, 
a  tyrant ;  and,  wiihotit  tittle  of  reason, 
hath  always  grieveil  aiid  ujade  war  with 
his  neighbours,  the  King  of  Arragon  and 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  would  have 
disinheriied  them  by  puissance ;  and  also, 
as  the  bruit  runneth  throughout  bis  realm, 
how  he  caoaeth  to  die  his  wife,  your 
cousin,  dauj^hier  to  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon. Wherefore,  Sir,  you  ou^lii  to 
think  and  coiihulcr  that  all  iliis  ihai  [ie 
now  suffers  are  toda  and  ^iroives  oi  (iud 
sent  to  chastise  him,  and  to  give  exam- 
ple to  all  other  Christian  itings  and 
princes,  to  beware  that  they  do  noi  as  he 
hath  done*** 

Such  were  the  counsels  of  the  Gascon 
and  English  kninliis  who  aiu  tided  Ed- 
ward ;  but  his  rtsnlulion  was  loniied, 
and  he  prepared  lur  war.  lie  drew  from 
the  White  Companies  those  of  his  va- 
liant liegemen,  who,  for  want  of  other 
chevisance,  had  juitied  Du  Ouesclin; 
and,  in  England,  when  hii*  purpose  was 
bruited,  all  the  youthful  chivalrv  \v;is  nn 
fire  to  join  the  hero  of  Cressy  and  l^oic- 
tiers.  * 

He  commenced  his  march  with  thirty 
thousand  soldiers.  It  was  winter  when 
they  passed  through  the  valley  of  Ron- 
cesvalles;  and,  while  the  snow  drove  in 
their  faces,  they  cheered  their  spirits  by 
sinking  the  soni^s  in  wliicli  the  minstrel- 
muse  had  celebraled  liie  deed:*  of  Charle- 
magne's paladins.  At  Fampcluna  ihcir 
distressful  march  was  relieved  by  the 


Kinf^  of  Navarre,  whose  '.ud  they  had 
purcha^jed  j  and  the  Pnuce  ui  Waiei 
proceeded  to  Castile.  »The  battle  of 
Navaret  decided  the  contest  The  com- 
mon people  of  Spain,  who  composed  the 
first  ranks  of  Henry,  fought  so  bravely 
with  their  slings,  that  the  Englishmen 
were  sorely  troubled  ;  but  Edward*8 
archers  drew  their  hows  right  yeomanly, 
and  soon  ciiuuked  lUeir  fury.  Henry 
had  on  his  side  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  harness,  from  Castile* 
Portugal,  and  other  states ;  and  well  and 
chivalrously  did  they  sustain  his  cause. 
The  better-appointed  force  of  Edward 
gradually  prevailed,  though  King  Henry's 
troops  fuuglit  to  the  bravest  point ;  for, 
as  they  had  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
they  felt  their  honour  engaged  to  fight 
for  him  Co  the  uttermost.  The  battle,  in 
all  its  press  and  din,  was  fought  between 
the  troops  of  Du  Guesclin  and  those  of 
Sir  John  Chandos.  The  noble  Breton 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Enj^lish  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  Don  Pedro 
was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  Edward 
somewhat  redeemed  his  previous  con- 
duct, by  inducing  the  King  to  giant  a 
general  pardon  and  amnesty.  The  ingra- 
titude of  Pedro  was  the  consequence  of 
the  Black  Prince's  exertions  in  tits  fa- 
vour ;  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  such 
a  natural  circumstance.* 

To  furnish  his  troops  with  those  ar- 
rears of  pay  which  Peter  should  have 
satisfied,  JBdward  was  obliged  to  tax  the 
possessions  of  the  English  in  France. 
Between  the  people  of  Entjland  and  the 
French  there  had  been  lotiii^-enduring 
jealouf^ies:  there  was  no  community  oi" 
ideas  and  manners  between  them  ;  and 
the  principle  of  obedience  more  naturally 
rested  on  a  French  than  oo  an  Ennlisb 
so  vereign.  The  demeanour  of  the  Black 
Prince  was  not  that  of  a  eoorteous  and 
gentle  knight:  his  haughtiness  lost  him 
many  friends  ;  and  his  impolicy  of  giving 
all  the  officer  of  stale  in  Gascon y  and 
Aqutiain  to  Englishmen  was  bitterly 
complained  of,  and  resented  by  the  lorA 
*  The  Memoira     Do  Guesclin  and  ~ 


nart,  and  ■  few  ptsni^B  in  Mariana,  hare 
furniNhcJ  this  account  of  the  Spanish  war.  In 
the  general  outline  I  have  beeu  anlicipatt-d  bj 
the  popular   histofiaiM  of  England ;  hat  ( 

have  introJuced  a  >Treat  niaju'  oircu instances 
etiaential  lo  tny  «ubi<Nn,  and  which  did  not  coait 
within  the  scope  ui  laeir  Ue«igu. 
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of  those  eootitries,  who  had  periljed 
themselves,  to  th«  lou  of  llieir  wtatat* 

in  bis  ranse. 

On  the  olfier  band,  the  F^nglish  were 
not  back  w.ird  in  leproacliiag  the  Gas- 
cons. Certain  knigiiis  of  Englanil  once 
told  the  Black  Prinect  that  he  IUil«  knew 
the  mind  of  these  people,  nor  how  proud 
they  were.  **  They  do  not  love  Os,  and 
never  did,**  continued  ihe^e  counsellors. 
"  Sir,  remember  ye  not  liow  liiijlily  and 
greatly  they  bore  ibemseives  a^ainsl  v'ou 
in  the  oily  ol  Honrdcaux,  when  Knii: 
John  of  France  was  first  carried  liiiilier  I 
They  said  then,  and  maintained  plainly, 
that  by  them  only  ye  attained  to  achieve 
the  taking  of  the  King ;  and  that  right 
well  appeared,  for  you  were  in  great 
treaty  with  ibem  for  tlio  space  of  four 
months,  ere  they  would  consent  that  the 
French  king  should  be  c-arried  into  Eng- 
land.   First,  il  behoved  you  to  saii.cfy 

their  minda  to  keep  them  in  love.*** 
Edward'a  attempt  at  taxation  exaspe- 
rated the  angry  feelings  of  hta  subjects, 


dition  of  his  awearing  not  to  war  in  fa* 
voor  of  France  or  of  Henry  of  Trasta- 
marra,  the  candidate  for  the  Spanish 
throne.  Du  Oiicrjclin  couhi  m»i  consist- 
ently with  honour  comply  with  these 
conditions  ;  and  ildward,  slung  by  the 
recollection  that  the  world  had  impeach- 
ed hia  bravery  and  generousnest,  de« 
clared  that,  to  abow  he  dreaded  no  roaot 
Du  Guesclin  should  be  restored  to  his 
lihcrf  V  on  paying  a  proper  rnri«ofn.  The 
]]uU\r.  Breton  then  required  to  be  releas- 
t  <l  II n  his  parole,  in  order  that  he  might 
ieicii  the  necessary  sum.  Edward, 
touched  by  hia  apirited  demeanour,  re- 
sumed all  hia  generous  and  chivalrie 
feelinga,  and  declared  that  Du  Guesclin 
should  name  his  oWn  ransom  ;  and  in- 
stead of  fixing  it  at  ten  thousand  or  twenty 
thousand  livres,  the  captive  hern  proudly 
mentioned  sixty  thousand  florins.  The 
Prince  was  astonished  at  liis  apparent 
presumption,  and  asked  him  by  what 
meana  he  could  pay  ao  large  a  aom* 
The  Kinga  of  France  and  Castile,'*  ho 


:ind  was  the  great  and  immediate  cause  replied,    are  my  friends,  and  will  never 


of  their  revolt  to  the  French  Kinir. 

Edward  detained  Du  Guesclin  in 
prison  longer  than  was  consistent  with 
the  feelings  of  generosity,  which  were 
wont  to  warm  the  breast  of  a  gentle 
knight.  Yet  Edward  could  state  the  re- 
ciprocal dutiea  of  conqueror  and  captive 
with  accuracy ;  that  the  former  ought 
not  to  exart  too  high  a  sum,  and  that  the 
latter  should  not  attempt  to  escape  with- 
out paying  his  lansoni.  A  cavalier, 
using  the  freedom  of  a  festive  hour,  com- 
OMnted  on  thia  obaervation,  by  saying, 
that  tho  world  was  blaming  him  for  hia 
severity  towarda  ono  of  his  prisoners. 
Edwanrs  sense  of  honour  was  touched 
by  this  remark,  and  he  summoned  Du 
Guesclin  to  his  presence.    The  hero  gp- 


fail  me  in  a  case  of  necessity.  I  know 
a  hundred  knights  of  Brittany  who  would 
sell  their  possessions  for  my  hberation  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  woman  sitting  at  her 
disiaflf  in  France  who  would  not  labour 
with  her  own  handa  to  redeem  me  from 
yours.**  Du  Guesclin  waa  then  liberated 
on  his  parole  of  honour,  and  people  gazed 
with  curiosity  and  respect  upon  a  man 
who  had  80  noblc  a  sense  of  his  own 
dignity.* 

This  liberation  took  place  in  the  year 
1368,  and  the  Breton  immediately  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Henry  df  Tras- 
tamarra.  Peter  had  renewed  hiscrueltiea 

when  the  Black  Prince  seated  him  on  the 
throne,  and  his  tyranny  again  provoked 
the  Castillians  to  rebellion.    The  power 


peared  before  him,  dressed  in  his  coar^^e  of  Henry  slowly  rose,  and  as  soon  as 


prison  garment;  and  in  reply  to  some 
unknightly  merriment  of  the  Prince,  on 
the  rudeness  of  hie  appearance,  he  said, 
that  it  remained  witli  the  pleasure  of  the 

conqueror  when  he  should  be  better 
clothed  ;  that  for  ^nmn  time  he  had  only 
rat3  and  mice  for  his  companions,  and, 
as  he  added  with  affecting  simplicity, 
**  even  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  I  have 
been  a  atranger/* 

Edward  offered  him  freedom  on  eon« 
*  FroisBBrt,  book  L,  e.  m. 


Du  Guesclin  and  his  Gascons  took  the 
field,  he  once  more  became  king.  Soon 

afterwards  our  knight  was  recalled  by 
Charles  V.  to  France,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  chivalry  by  the  title  of  Con- 
stable. He  entered  Paris  itnidsl  genera' 
acclamations,  the  people  saUitiug  hia: 
with  cries  which  hitherto  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  kings.  He  went  to  court, 
where  the  King,  in  the  presence  of  hia 
nobles,  declared,  that  he  chose  him  to 
*  MsmolfSB  de  Da  Guesclin,  p,  Sft6,  dte. 
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commtad  hit  armies,  and  therefore  gave 
him  ihe  sword  of  Con«lnhle.    Du  Gue^*- 
clm  lhen»  wilh  the  modesty  of  n  true 
knijrhl,  implored  his  sovereign  lo  honour 
wiiii  lilts  liignuy  some  oue  who  was 
more  worthy  of  ii  thin  himself.  But 
Charles  declared  that  there  was  not  a 
knight  in  France  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  superior  worship  of  Du  Gues- 
clin,  anil  iherefore  he  commanded  him 
to  accept  the  office.    Du  Guesclin  yield- 
ed :  but  fearing  the  courtiers  of  Paris 
more  tlian  his  country's  enemies,  he  en- 
treated the  King  not  to  credit  any  tales 
which  might  be  circnlated  to  his  preju- 
dice, without  first  hearing  his  defence.* 
Du  GaescUn  now  began  to  achieve  the 
high  emprise  of  renntiexing  lo  ihe  crown 
of  France  lhoj?e  provinces  which  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Hl  ick  Prince  hnd  wresled 
from  it.    l.^liarie:>  could  noi  give  him 
many  troops,  but  the  noble  knight  sold 
his  estates  in  order  to  raise  meo-at-arms, 
and  his  wife  parted  with  the  ornaments 
becoming  her  station,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase lances  and  Inrnc**.    He  wns  soon 
'surrounded  by  tour  ttiousand  soUiiers. 
Thev  were  chicHy  levied  in  Normnndy, 
and  their  rendezvous  was  Cueii.  Du 
Guesclin  threw  an  air  of  chivalry  over 
his  emprise,  for  be  introduced  ihe  usage 
of  fraternity  of  arms.    He  chose  for  his 
own  brother,  Olivier  De  Glisson,  or  Du 
Gnesclin,  n  knight  whose  name  is  men-  | 
tinned  wiih  honour  in  all  ihe  {jreat  baliles  > 
of  ihe  lime.     Tfu-so  Ivvo  liretori  cava-  ' 
liers  signed  ai  Puniuisun  Ute  uci  ol  iheir 
fraternity,  whereby  thev  engaged  lo  de- 
fend the  estate,  life,  and  honour  of  each 
other.f 

*  0*Argentr<,  Hislorie  de  Bretagne,  iiv.  vii., 
c.  IS. 

f  Labiwau,  Hist.  Be  Bretagne.  vol.  ii.,  p.  538. 
The  treaty  itself  is  ao  curious,  that  a  life  of  l>u 
GuawRn  would  b«  imperfect  wiihoal  it.  ■*  A 
tou4  ceux  que  ccs  lettre*  verront,  Uertrand  du 
Guesclin,  Due  de  Mou!inr»,  Conneatable  de 
France,  et  Olivier,  Seigneur  de  Clivsont  aaiut. 
BcsToir  fiuiona  que  poor  nourrir  bonne  pais  et 
amour  perpetneileiiient  cntre  nous  ct  nos  hoirs, 
nous  nvons  promiM»ff.  jurt'cs  et  accord^cs  entre 
nous  ies  cho!«cs  qui  I'ensuiviot.  C'est  a  aavoir 
que  none  Bertrand  du  Goeeelin  voulont  eetre 
allier,  et  nous  aljions  a  tuurjours  ^vous  Mesiiire 
Olivier,  Seigneur  de  Clisaun  contre  toua  ceulx 
qui  pevent  vivrc  et  niourir,  cxceptez  le  Koy  de 
Prance,  see  fmee,  le  Viconle  de  Rohan,  et  noe 


Du  Guesclin  then  fell  upon  the  Eng- 
lish al  Pofilvelain  will;  {he  lorce  of  thun- 
der :  most  of  iliem  were  laken  prisoners  ; 
and  Sir  Koliert  Knowles,  their  leader, 

tre  puuvuir  tuutcstoi^  que  meatier  eo  aurcz.  et 
voos  none  so  requerres.  Item,  qoe  oa  cas  que 
nal  sutni  eeignew  de  qoelque  cstat  on  coiiditiwo 

qu'il  aoit,  k  qui  voos  seriez  tenu  de  foy  et  boro- 
muge,  exceptc  le  Koy  de  France,  voua  voudroU 
desheriter  par  puiaeance,  etvoue  faiie  guerre  en 
curp»,  en  honneur,  ct  en  bicns,  nou«  vous  pro- 
njettoiig  aidier,  dofondre,  et  wecoOrir  de  tout  no*, 
iru  pooir,  se  voos  noua  en  requerrea.    Item,  voa* 
lone  et  eoneentoae  qae  de  toot  et  qoeleoaqMi 
proufitz  et  droitz,  qui  nous  pourront  venir,  ct 
echoir  darenavant,  tant  de  prison ni«^r!»  pris  de 
guerre  par  noua  ou  no«  gens,  doat  k  proutlu 
notts  pourroit  appsrtenir,  comme  de  pais  laes. 
y oniic  vons  aiez  la  nioiti6  entieremrnt.    Item,  ao 
cas  que  nous  d^^aurions  aucunc  choae  qui  von* 
peust  porter  aucuue  damutage  ou  blaame,  noiu 
vouii  le  ferons  af  avoir  et  vooe  en  eecointcrooa 
\e  plutost  que  nous  pourrons.    Iti'ni,  c:ir/lcrons 
vostre  corps  k  nostre  pooir  com  mo  not^ire  frere. 
Bt  nous  OliTier,  Seigneur  de  Ciiaeon,  Toutoot 
estre,  alliez,  pi  nuu»  allions  h  toujoon  4  voea 
Mesbire  Bertrand  du  Gucscrm  (1c»isus  nomnr^, 
contre  toua  ceulx  qui  pevcot  vivre  et  mourii  ex> 
repies  le  Roy  de  Fffanoe,  sea  freree,  le  Vieomie 
de  Rohan,  et  noe  aotrea  seigneurs  de  qui  noa 
tenons  lerre,  ct  voub  promettona  Ridicr.  ft  com- 
forter de  tout  nostre  pooir  toutefuis  que  meetier 
en  aoret  et  vooe  none  en  nqnerres.  Iteaa,  qae 
an  cas  que  nul  autro  seigDeor  de  quel  qua  eetat 
ou  condition  qu'ii  aoit,  a  qui  vous  seriez  tenu  de 
foi,  on  bommage,  ezceptc  le  Roy  de  France, 
voua  Toiidruit  deeheriter  par  puissanee,  et  voos 
fiire  cruerre  en  corps,  en  honneur  ou  en  biens, 
nou»  vous  promcttons  aidier,  dcfcndro,  ct  aecou- 
rir  de  tout  noftre  pooir,  t»i  vous  nou^  en  requer* 
rra.  Ilcm»  vonlone  et  eonsentone  que  de  tons  ea 
quelconques  proufitz  et  droitz  q«u  nous  pourr mt 
venir  el  ochoir  dorcnayant,  tant  de  prison nuT-i 
pris  de  guerre  par  nous  ou  nos  gens.dont  le  proutli 
none  pourroit  appattenir.  comme  de  pais  ma- 
(onne,  vous  aiez  la  moiiic  eniiererncnL  Item, 
au  cas  quo  nous  a^  aurions  aucune  chose  qui  vooi 
peust  porter  dommage  aucua  ou  btaame,  noui 
vou^  la  ferona  efevotrtei  voos  en  aoeointenms 
le  plutost  que  nous  pourrons.    Item,  pTirelcmn* 
vostre  corps  k  noatre  pooir  comme  noatre  frere. 
ToQiea  Isequdlee  duieea  deesusditee,  et  ^asMW 
d'toellee,  noua  Bertiand  et  Olivier  deaaoi  wumku 
avons  promises,  aooordees.  et  jarees,  promettoni 
accordons  et  jurons  sur  Ics  saintx  evaogilei 
de  Dieu  eorporellement  loucbiet  par  nons,  et 
chascun  de  noui«,  et  par  Ies  foysst  aermens  de  nos 
corps  bailliez  Tun  ^  i'autre  tenir,  irnrdor.  enterinfr 
et  accompUr  Tun  i  I'autre,  sans  faire,  ne  veuir 
en  centre  par  noua,  ne  lee  noatrce,  oo  de  I'sa 
de  nous,  et  Ies  tenir  fvrmes  et  agreables  a  tatu 
jcMirs«.    En  tctnoiiiLT  chosen  nous  avoni 

fuit  mclire  nos  scauiz  a  cos  preaealeii  lettro. 
teequeltee  noua  avone  fdt  donUer.  Doon^  i 
Pontuison,  le  24  jour  d'Octobrs  fss  ds 


autrea  seigneurR  do  qui  nous  tenons  tfrm  :  ct 

voua  promettona  aidier  et  confortcr  de  tout  noa-  |  miUe  troia  ceoa  aoUaate  et  dix. 
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fled  to  Brittany,  nn<l  concealed  his  head 
for  shame,  linnng  the  re&t  of  hia  life  in 
the  casile  of  Derval.*  The  Black  Prince 
was  ihen  at  Bourdeaux*  enfeebled  by 
ticknatfl :  h«  had  wut«d  his  coosiitoUon 
io  the  pemiwiilir  war;  forihe  elimale 
of  Spain  was  not  so  favoiirable  to  the 
health  of  Englishmen  in  those  days  as  it 
has  been  found  in  later  times.  Instead 
of  being  aliU  to  gird  on  his  armonr  and 
display  his eluvalry,  Edward  had  scarcely 
strength  to  follow  the  counsel  of  his 
loeehes  to  retorn  to  England.  He  left 
the  Doke  of  Lancaster  to  preserve  the 
English  dominion  in  France  from  total 
ruin.  ' 

The  year  1371  wn^  n  blank  in  the 
riiivtilric!  hislory  of  Dii  (iue^clin,  hut  the 
ioiiowing  spring  he  continued  Itis  attempt 
to  subjugate  Poiclou.,  Many  cities  were 
sacked  ;  and  the  abhorrence  with  which 
the  cruelties  of  Olivier  de  Clisson  were 
regarded  by  his  own  army  may  warrant 
the  conjecture  that  inhumanity  was  not 
frcncral.    At  the  clnse  of  1372,  Poiclou 


Frnnr«G  ?n«tr^incd  before  its  walls  of  one 
ol  her  prowesi  kni'jhi''.  Dn  Giiesclin, 
who,  according  lo  ihe  woni  of  chivalry, 
iiiid  vowed  not  to  &heal)i  his  Hword  while 
an  enemy's  lance  was  raised,  pressed  the 
siege  with  vigour,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  malady  which  was  soon  found  to  be  mor^ 
tal.  He  beheld  the  approach  of  death  with 
Christian  intrepidity,  and  he  died  while 
exhorting  the  knighis  around  hi.s  bed  to 
the  duties  of  devotion  to  God,  loyally  to 
the  King,  and  mercy  to  those  who  were 
the  objeets  of  war.  It  was  bis  wish  to 
be  buried  at  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  but  the 
King  commanded  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys 
to  be  the  place  ;*  and  in  kindness  and 
urntitnde,  he  was  anxious  tliat  a  lamp 
should  alwayfi  hang  over  the  tomb,  in 
order  that  posterity  might  never  lose  re- 
membrance of  his  great  deeds.t  The 

*  Voltaire  »ay»,  that  Bertrond  Du  Gueacitn 
was  the  first  person  over  whom  a  funeral  oration 
was  delivered, and  who  was  interred  in  the  cbsrch 

doslliiod  for  tlic  tombs  of  thr  kini^s  nf  Fr.inrc. 


He  adds,  "  Son  corps  fut  portc,  avec  los  mcuic« 
was  entirely  snhdned.    In  the  next  year,  |  <*cr6inoni«f  qae  ceut  dc«  ■onVertins;  quatr« 

D/.        ,  I  u-  .      pniMNfsdu  sane  lo  siiivaiont  fcschcvaux  selon  la 

u  Guesclin  conlmued  nis  conquests,  *.   f      ,    -  >     it-  i- 

.  ,  r  I-    '  <^o"tumeuu  temps,  furcnt  prcKontcrs  dans  1  cgnse 

and  Guienne  became  the  subject  of  his  |a  I'^veque  que  officiaii,  et  qui  ies  bcmt  en  leor 
victories.    The  Dulce  or  Lancaster  was  impomnt  Im  mains.  Les  d^taib  aont  peu  im. 


the  successor  of  the  power,  but  not  of  ilie 

chivalry,  of  the  Black  Prince  ;  and  De 
Mounifort,  whom  Edward  .sent  to  Frnnce 


portanls ;  its  font  connoitre  Tesprit  decbevalerie. 

L'atlpnfion  que  «'attirni»Mit  )<>«  grands  chcvuliorg 
c^lebres  parlears  faitii  d'armes  s'^tendait  sur  lea 

,  .  r  rk  i  i     cbevaux  qui  avoiant  cofflbettre  sans  eox."  Baisi 

7is  the  (.pnnncni  of  Du  Gut  sclin,  not  only  .      ,^  ^  78 


rfcovcred  nothing,  but  lost  much  of  Rrit- 
lany  ;  and  thus  by  the  genius  and  fortune 
of  one  chivalric  hero,  all  the  bright  vi- 
sions of  glory  created  in  the  fervid  imagi- 
nations of  our  Edw  ird^  were  blighted, 
ncl  France  recovered  her  station  among 
the  h»i;h  powers  of  Kuropf*. 


f  Ansplme  in  his  Paluis  de  l*Ifonti*^nr,  j^ivea 
iui  amusing  account  of  the  cUivairic  rules  for 
sepalcbral  monnnNmls.  They  were  better  ob- 
servfj  ill  F*raric»^  t!iaii  in  any  other  country,  and 
even  ih«*re  they  w  rrr  not  very  j<crupuIous|y  at- 
tended to.  "  They  are,"  however,  as  (iougli 
remarks  (SapDlcbrat  Aniiqviites,  vol.  i.,  p.  cxviL)» 
"  a  curious  fiperimon  of  monutncnlal  puiu  lilio. 


Du  GuescUn  continued  in  the  service  :  Knights  and  gentlemen  might  not  be  represented 


of  Charles.  Tfie  last  year^  of  his  life  it 
is  impossible  to  describe,  oo  contradic- 
tory are  his  biographers.  Some  declare 
that  the  calumnies  of  Psrisian  courtiers 
deprived  him  of  the  favour  of  Chsrles, 
nnd  that  he  lost  his  office  of  Constable. 
Houevfr  tliis  mav  have  hron,  it  i-  ror- 
tnin  that  in  the  year  I'iHO  lie  com ui  i :i(led 
tiie  French  ironps  at  Auvcriine,  ami  wenl 
to  lay  siege  lo  Uandan,  a  little  fortress 
some  leagues  from  Mendes,  in  the  Go- 
vandau,  between  the  sources  of  the  Lot 
and  the  Alleir.  The  pisce, until  then  so 
little  known,  immediately  became  famous 
to  French  history,  for  the  loss  which 
<^rfaatr^»  viii^  d,  4,' 


by  their  coats  of  arms,  unless  they  had  lost  their 
lives  in  some  battle,  single  combat,  or  reneootrs 
wiili  the  princo  liirTisrlf.  .  r  in  his  servirr.  tiidrss 
they  died  and  wurc  buried  within  their  own  ma- 
nors or  lordships ;  and  then  to  show  that  they  died 
a  natural  death  in  their  bads,  they  were  repre- 
sented with  their  coat  of  armour  ungirJed.  with- 
out  a  helmet,  bareheaded,  their  eyes  closed,  their 
feel  reeling  against  Ihe  back  of  a  greyhound, 
and  without  any  sword.  Those  who  died  on  tho 
day  of  haftle,  or  in  any  mortal  rencoiifre.  on  the 
victorious  side,  were  to  be  represented  with  a 
drawn  ewom  in  their  right  hand,  and  s  shield  m 
their  left,  their  heloBeton,  which  soowthink  ought 
'    Se  clo«ted,  and  the  vjjtor'let  down,  in  tokpn 


to 


ttiat  they  fell  fighting  against  their  enemies, 
having  tbdr  coot  of  anna  girded  over  their  snnsb 
and  at  their  feet  a  lion.  Those  who  died  in 
prison^  or  be£MO  thcgr  had  paid  thoir  nuMMNB»  wsre 
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epitaph,  on  account  of  its  simplicily,  de- «  for  iheladics  of  Rrittnny  were  so  deeply 
serves  menlioii.  **  Ici  gist  noble  homme 
Messire  iierlrand  Du  (^nesclin,  Comte 
de  Langueville,  elCouiiciable  de  France, 
qui  trepassa  att  chaalel  neof  de  Randan 
«k  Gitaudao,  en  li  S^n^ehauM^e  de 
Beanneaire,  le  1$  jour  de  Jaillet,  1380. 
PriLZ  Dieu  pour  lui."* 

Such  was  the  life  of  a  simple  Breton 
g^entleniTin,  who,  with  no  advantage  of 
birth,  MO  powerful  patronage,  but  with 
only  his  good  swutd  to  speed  hiiu,  raised 
himself  lo  ihe  highesi  tank  in  the  French 
nation,  and  hia  waa  one  of  the  numerous 
instances  io  the  middle  ages  where  the 
personal  merit  of  chivalry  was  of  more 
avail  than  the  !u  rediiary  right  of  nri^to- 
ctracy.  In  many  ot  llie  essentials  of 
knighthood,  in  lofty  daring,  sagentss, 
and  generosity,  he  was  as  preux  a  che- 
valier aH  the  Eoglish  Chandoa'  and 
Mannys ;  hut  there  was  none  of  that 
gallant  grace  over  this  darling  of  French 
chivalry,  which  distinguished  the  heroes 
of  Edward  111.  He  wasso  sensible  of  his 
own  personal  plainness  that  he  never  cul- 
tivated ilie  pleasing  amenilies  of  cliivalry ; 
but  iits  mod(it«iy  dul  not  pass  unrewarded;! 

nprcMoled  on  Um  lomfas  without  spurs  or  beU 

met,  without  coats  of  arms  or  ewonls.  only  the 
acabbard  girded  to,  and  banging  at  their  sidca. 
Thoae  who  fell  ia  the  battle  or  leocontre  on  the 
■de  of  the  eont^nered  were  to  be  represented 
without  coats  of  arma.tho  sw.ird  at  the  aide  and 
in  the  scabbard,  the  visor  ruittcd  and  open,  their 
hands  joined  00  their  breaale,«nd  their  feet  reeling 
against  the  badt  of  a  dead  and  overthrown  hon. 
The  child  of  a  nrovernor,  or  comrnatuler  in  chief, 
if  born  in  a  besieged  city,  or  in  ibc  army,  how- 
ever young  he  died,  was  lepweented  on  the  tomh, 
armed  at  all  points,  his  he^d  on  his  helmet,  and 
clad  in  a  coat  of  nnil  of  hi«  Hize  m  the  lime  of 
bis  death.  The  nuliury  luun,  who  at  the  close 
of  hie  life  took  on  him  a  religions  habit  end  died 
in  it,  was  represented  completely  armed,  bis 
sword  by  his  side  on  the  lower  jNtrt ;  and  on 
the  upper  the  habit  of  the  order  he  had  assumed, 
and  under  his  feet  the  shield  of  his  arms.  The 
gantfeman  who  had  been  conqucrpd  and  slain  in 
the  lists,  in  a  combat  of  honour,  ought  to  be 
placed  on  bis  tomb,  armed  at  all  points,  his  bat- 
lle^ae  lying  by  bim,  hie  left  arm  crossed  over 
the  right.  The  gentleman  victorious  in  the  lists 
was  exhibited  on  his  tomb,  armed  at  all  points, 
bis  battle-axe  in  his  arms,  his  right  arm  cnesed 
ovw  the  left." 

•  Argentr^,  Hist,  tip  Bretagne,  lir.  viii. 
Veliy  in  an.  and  Memoues  de  Du  Guesclin, 
ad  fin* 

(■  Jaande,  dkteti  i7,  je  na  Mnd  aijn£  no  con- 
veb  (Uaavana) 


rend  in  ilie  rem  iiircs  of  their  country, 
ili^i  liiey  loved  only  men  who  were 
famous  for  martial  deeds.  Du  Guesclin 
waa  twice  married :  of  the  first  of  his 
wives  Botliing  is  on  record ;  the  otbcf  is 
said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  beontyt 
fortune  and  wit.  She  was  an  lieiress  in 
Brittany,  and  Cliarles  of  Blois  promoted 
the  Luuoa,  hopmi^  to  attach  him  to  hif 
court.  Her  repuiaituu  as  a  prophetess 
was  extensive,  and  her  prediction  of  bis 
success  in  a  partienlar  battle  being  Ten- 
fied,  her  vanity  became  interested  in  his 
fate.  She  had  her  days  of  good  and  of, 
evil  fortune,  and  if  historians  have  writ- 
ten his  annals  faithfully,  Bcrirand  olien 
repented,  botli  as  a  soiiiier  and  a  hus- 
band, when  he  did  nut  regard  her  coun- 
sels.* 

The  history  of  France  after  these  eir> 
cnmatances  was  the  struggle  between 

the  ruling  powers  and  the  people  regard* 
ing  tlie  right  of  taxation.  The  r\\\\ 
wars  that  vastaied  France  and  1  i  n- 
ders,in  consequence  of  lliis  dispute,  bore 
none  of  the  character  of  chivalry  ;  for 
inonarcliical  and  aristocratical  hanghti* 
neaa  disdained  to  consider  as  thet^  com* 
panions  in  arms  those  whom  they  called 
the  rascai*rout«  the  base-born  rabble.  It 
waa  only  wars  of  ambition  thai  were 
graced  and  softrned  by  cliivalric  gcner- 
osiiv  ;  r;n(l  liierelore  all  was  blood,  and 
iiorror,  and  confusion,  when  the  hotl&es 
of  Orleans  and  Burgaady  diatraeled 
France  with  their  fends.  The  pagea  of 
Monstreletf  the  chronicler  of  the  events 
to  whieh  1  have  alluded,  form  a  gloomy 
contrast  lo  the  splendid  scenes  of  Froi?- 
!<art.  Tlie  field,  indeed,  continues  to  gleam 
with  Imccs,  and  banners  and  pennons 
wave  in  the  wind,  but  ilu)  spirit  of  ho- 


Ain^ois  aerai  dee  dames  iro*  loujoura  ecoD- 
dutta. 

Car  bien^ais  qjus  Je  auia  faien  laid  et  on)* 

fcttis, 

Maie  puis  que  ie  suis  laid  etrc  veux  bira 
bardie." 

Vie  dn  Connetable  dc  GueacUn. 
*  ('hastclct.  Hist,  dc  T)u  fJucpclin,  p.  33. 
Tliere  were  no  children  of  either  of  these  n»ar. 
riagea.  Da  Gueeelin,  however,  left  a  aoo,  /Kr 
aiRora.  The  last  male  heir  of  tliis  family  cVu  J  i' 
the  year  1783.  nn  officii  in  the  Krcncb  army.  Id 
the  time  of  ISapuicon,  a  Madame  de  Glvrcsst- 
serted  end  proved  fa«r  deeeent  froin  the  CMHta> 
bie,  and  Bonaparte  granted  her  a  paooisa  ef 
6000  france  a  year. 
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ooQr  and  courtesy  no  longer  hong  orer  courageously  the  close  encounter,  yet 
them^and  the  prostrate  soldier  sued  for  the  prudence  of  their  general  was  veri- 


mercy  in  vain.  Knights  were  created 
before  and  al'ier  battles :  tournaments, 
jousts,  and  other  splendid  shows  were 
held  ;  and  as  the  essence  of  chivalry  de- 
cayed, its  splendour  seemed  to  brighten. 
An  aflair  in  Liege,  in  the  year  1408, 
will  show  the  manner  of  warfare  when 
chivalry  was  on  the  wane.  John,  Duke 
of  Burii;andy,  John  of  Bavaria,  the  lords 
of  Hainatilt  and  Orange,  and  other 
princes,  appeared  in  arras  to  succour  the 
Bishop  ol  iiiege,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Liegeois 
had  expelled  from  the  city.  Instead  of 
following  the  counsel  of  the  new  bishop 
and  his  father  the  Lord  de  Pier-vfiss,  of 
remainin<r  witlim  the  walls,  and  wearing 
out  the  enemy  by  n  dofeiisive  war,  the 
Liee'"(ns,  when  \hr  hr ll.i  of  the  cily  an- 
nounced break  ol  day,  left  tiieir  fortifica- 
tions, resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  well 
sppoinled  lines  of  Burgundy.  Their 
nombers  were  fifty  thousand;  but  ex- 
cept some  pieces  of  artillery*  five  or  six 
hundred  men  armed  lik*^  ravalry,  and  a 
few  score  of  stipendiary  l  ^iiTlish  archers, 
thev  were  the  disorderly  population  of 
the  city.  Their  continence  of  succesii 
was  exalted  to  madness ;  and  when  the 
hoar  of  battle  arrived,  they  would  not 
snfifer  their  nominal  leader,  the  Lord 
Pier-vves,  to  take  any  means  of  prti- 
dence.  It  ctrrious  to  mark  the  difTer- 
ence  of  character  in  the  two  parlies. 
There  was  a  wild  frantic  kind  of  courage 
in  the  Liegeoid,  inspired  by  the  con- 
sideration Uial  they  were  fighting  for 
their  lives  and  liberties.  Their  foemen 
had  no  such  deep-seated  enthusiasm ; 
they  moved  to  battle  as  sportively  as  to 
a  joust  ;  wliile  their  comrn;in(lprs  were 
gaily  exlidriing  their  meii-ai-anns  to  be- 
have themselves  (Gallantly  a<j^ain8l  the 
enemy,  a  rude  and  ignorant  people,  who 
had  rebelled  against  their  lord,  and  who 
confidently  trusted  In  their  superior 
numbers  for  success.  "  If  the  warriors 
of  Burgundy,'*  (concluded  the  martial 
orators,)  *•  will  dn':h  into  career  with 
knight-like  courage,  victory  will  be 
theirs,  and  they  will  gain  everlasting 
honour.'* 

The  cannon  of  the  Liegeois  did  not 
check  the  advance  of  the  chivalry  9  and 
though  tlie  burghers  endured  well  and 
17 


I  fied,  that  they  could  oppose  no  efTeclual 
resistance  to  llie  nobles  and  j^entlernen 
trained  to  war  and  armed  111  proof. 
After  an  hour's  struggle,  the  line  of  the 
Liegeois  being  charged  in  rear  by  a  de* 
lachment  of  horse,  six  thousand  of  them 
quitted  the  ranks,  and  fled  towards  a 
village  distant  half  a  league  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Tlie  cavalry  charged 
them  several  tinms,  beating  dowu  and 
slaying  them  witlioui  mercy. 

The  main  body  of  the  Liegeois  was 
yet  unsnbdued ;  and  for  half  an  hour  the 
noise  of  the  wa^cries  was  dreadful ;  the 
Burgundians  and  Hainaulters  shouting 
under  their  banners,  "  Our  Lady  for 
Burumidy  !"  '*  Our  Lady  for  Hain- 
auli!"  and  the  Liegeois  rinijin}T  the  air 
with  the  cry  *'St.  Lambert  for  Pier- 
vves  I'*  The  detachment  of  Iforse  re- 
turned, and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Liegeois,  and  pierced  it  through;  a 
great  slaughter  was  made,  for  none  were 
admitted  to  ransom.  Near  the  banner 
of  the  Duke  of  l^nrgundy,  where  the 
conflict  raged  with  most  fierceness,  the 
Lord  of  Pier-vves  and  his  iw  1  sons  (ono 
was  the  new  bisliop)  iuii,  and  no  consi'* 
deration  for  their  chivalry  or  religious 
profession  saved  them  from  death.  The 
coolness  of  the  Duke  of  Durgondy  ex- 
cites the  praise  of  the  historian;  and  no 
apolojry  is  thou^yht  necessary  for  his 
c(»n(luet,  when  on  bring  asked,  after  the 
defeat,  if  they  sjHnjld  cease  from  slaying 
the  liiiegeois,  he  replied,  **  Let  them  all 
die  together ;  let  no  prisoners  be  made ; 
let  none  be  admitted  to  ransom.*'* 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  war  was 
conducted  where  the  humanising  influ- 
ence of  chivalry  was  nnfeli;  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  detail  the  more  horhd 
crimes  of  the  sacking  of  towns. 

In  the  short  war  between  France  and 
England  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  V., 
nothing  peculiarly  ebivalric  can  be 
marked  in  the  conduct  of  the  French. 
The  great  second  series  of  our  wars 
with  France,  though  not  characterised 
by  knightly  splendour,  is  not  without 
knightly  interest.    France  eould  seldom 

•  Monstrclet,  vol.  ii.,  r.  The  baiilo  be- 
tween the  Burgundians  anii  Daupbinois,  in  Au- 
gust, 1421,  Wis  fbaght  with  similar  craeMy. 
Vol.  Of. 
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Lahire,  nnd  lh(!»  rhevalicr  Poton  cie 
Sainirailles.  During  the  memorable 
siege  of  Orleans,  at  ihe  rpqupfi  of  the 
English,  the  fesuviues  oi  Cliriiitinas 
tuspended  the  homm  of  war.  and 
the  nativily  of  the  Savioor  waa  com- 
nemoraied  by  the  sound  of  martial 
moaie.  Talbot,  Suffolk,  and  other  or- 
naments of  English  chivniry,  rnade  pre- 
sents ot  fruits  to  the  aocompiislied  Du- 
nois,  who  vied  with  their  couriLhy  by 

£ resenting  to  Sullulk  &ume  biuck  plusii 
a  wiahad  for  aa  a  lining  for  his  dreaa  In 
Ibo  then  winter  aeaaoa.  The  high- 
apirited  knights  of  one  side  challenged 
the  prowest  knights  of  the  other,  as 
their  predecessors  in  chivalry  had  done. 
Il  is  observable,  however,  that  these 
jousts  were  not  lielil  in  lioiiour  of  the 
ladies,  but  the  challenge  always  de- 
dared,  Ihat  if  tbaro  were  In  the  other 
host  a  knicht  ao  generoua  and  loving  of 
his  country  as  to  be  willing  to  combat 
in  her  defence,  he  waa  invited  to  pre- 
sent himself. 

History  lias  preserved  to  us  one  cir- 
cumstance, whicfi  is  inlereeling,  be- 
cause iu  marks  the  change  of  manners  in 
the  attendanta  on  the  eavaliera*  We 
have  aeen  that  in  early  timea  each  knight 
had  his  squire,  who  gave  arms  to  his 
lord,  and  frequently  mingled  in  the  bat- 
tle himself.  'I'lie  kniiriil  now  hud  only 
his  page,  who  buckled  on  his  armour, 
and  rendered  similar  acts  of  personal 
service ;  and  instead  of  generous  emula- 
tion of  the  enterpriaea  of  cavaliera,  a 
mock  eombat  waa  held  between  the 
atriplings  of  the  two  armies.  Each 
party  had  its  leader  and  its  standard. 
Their  shields  were  mndr*  of  osier  twigs, 
and  the  javelins  were  blunted.  On  the 
hrst  day  the  advantage  was  with  the 
French,  but  on  the  second,  the  English 
yontha  bore  away  the  atandard  of  their 
aotagoniata,  and  the  repoution  of  victory 
waa  theira.* 

After  this  national  contest  chivalry 
continued  to  decline  in  France.  'I'he 
civil  wars  had  left  ihul  country  ono 
universal  fecene  of  vice  and  misrule,  and 
the  people  looked  to  the  King  for  some 
meannre  of  protection.   So  cxhaosted 

*  AUlhsw  cttrioQs  particolftrt  of  ancient  man- 
ners are  cunbiined  in  the  Hiitoire  da  Jeanne 
d'Aie,  of  M.  Le  Brno  det  CharoMiiea. 


boast  of  braver  cavaliers  than  Dunois,  |  were  the  nobility  by  their  wars  wiA 

EnE^lnnd,  lh?»t  thpv  declared  their  want 
of  power  10  lead  into  ihe  field  the  cus- 
tomary number  of  kiiigliis;  and  they 
therelure  prayed  a  reiiiisijion  of  military 
doty.  Charlea  willingly  granted  thiB 
petition;  and  no  oppoaitioo  waa  made 
to  his  establiahing  a  force  which  be 
might  either  tise  against  the  barona 
themselves  or  the  nation'?  enemies. 
The  importance  of  mercenaries  had 
been  extending  itself  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  when  they 
were  firat  introduced ;  for  the  old  leviea 
of  fendaloriea  and  vaaaala  had  in  Fraoee, 
as  in  England,  been  Ibond  insufficient 
for  the  great  purposes  of  war.  Bat  the 
new  bands  of  slipendiarv  adventurers 
were  never  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  French  military  force,  for  the  kings 
could  not  pay  for  many  ;  and  these 
hired  aoldiara  were  eomoionly  infantry 
or  lightly  armed  horae,  who  coold  not 
contend  in  the  batde-field  with  mail-clad 
knights  and  squires.  National  feeliaga 
favunre<l  the  constitutional  levy  ;  and 
the  kings  cinienvoured  to  render  the 
country's  chivalry  of  sufTicient  i^ervicc 
by  enlarging  the  time  of  their  attendance. 
St.  Lenia  incraMd  the  period  of  miln 
tary  doty  from  forty  daya  to  twomoniha, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  doubled  the  time  de* 
termined  by  St.  Louis. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
France,  when,  in  the  year  1444,  Charles 
established  fifteen  companies  of  cavalrv. 
Each  company  consisted  of  one  huodrtd 
lances,  and  each  of  theae  mea-at«arnia 
had  hia  archera,  a  eoutiller  or  aoldier, 
whose  weapon  of  offence  resembled  a 
knife  rather  than  a  sword,  and  his  per- 
sonal attendant  the  page.  Every  one  of 
these  followers  served  on  horsebaek, 
and  the  whole  force  amounted  to  nine 
thousand  cavalry.  This  was  iutende^i 
to  be  a  permanent  eatabliehment ;  and  it 
waa  understood  that  the  aoldiera  ahoeld 
be  paid  out  of  the  atate  finances. ^^and 
should  not,  like  the  mercenaries  of  for- 
mer times,  subsist  hv  plunder.  These 
companies  of  ordounance  have  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  French 
standing  army.  Here,  then,  closes  the 
public  military  history  of  chivalry  is 
France.  The  new  aoldiera  were  attpea- 
diaries,  not  cavaliers :  they  were  aol 
edacated  for  chivalry:  they  had  nol 
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passed  through  the  ranks  of  pa^e  and 
•^prire;  and  not  being  necessarily  gen- 
tlemen  by  name  or  arms,  ibeir  deeds 


malignant  eye  by  the  military  kaighlSt 
who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  conul* 

derntiol  in  which  they  were  held  when 


could  not  be  simihr  tn  xhn^f^  which   other  classes  of  society  copied  their 


sprang  from  ihe  oaih  of  the  cavalier. 
This  new  military  force  caused  the  feu- 
datories uf  the  crown  no  longer  to  bring 
their  vassals  with  them  to  war,  except 
in  certain  extreme  eases,  where  the 
arrtere  ban  was  summoned,  and  then 
the  appearance  was  but  a  faint  picture  of 
the  ancient  chivalry.  Thus  the  usnrre 
of  banners  and  pennons  rpn^ed,  and 
with  them  the  g^reat  ilisiuiciions  of  ban- 
nereis  and  knights,  because  those  titles 
no  longer  eooforrsd  honour  and  com- 
mand.* The  tide  of  knight  lost  its 
miUtary  character ;  and,  instead  of  being 
bestowed  with  religious  solemnities, 
after  a  lon^  and  painful  echicaiion,  it 
was  often  given  to  very  young  men 
without  any  martial  training  whatever, 
when  they  firfl  stepped  from  their 
father's  catties  into  the  busy  scenes  of 
life.  There  was  another  cireunHtam-e 
which  eullicJ  the  glory  of  knighthood  ; 
— I  mean  the  beatowing  of  its  title  upon 
persons  who  were  not  of  tlie  military 
class.    Tiie  exact  time  when  this  inno- 


titles,  and  f^hone  by  the  reflection  of 
martial  glory.  Their  f^ercc  minds  felt 
no  respectful  sympathy  tur  the  literary 
and  intellectual  awarders  of  justice*  and 
they  wiahed  that  the  lance  of  the  knight- 
errant  should  continue  to  be  the  only 
refuire  of  the  injured.  In  eflfect  the  title 
of  knight  became  of  little  c^iimannn, 
and  in  the  history  of  France,  iliroutjh 
the  fifteenth  century,  we  seldom  read  of 
the  conferting  of  the  order  of  ciiivalry 
upon  soldiers  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Chivalry  thus  decayed  in  France,  be- 
fore gunpowder  became  the  chief  instru- 
ment  of  death.  Though  artillery  had 
heen  known  so  earlv  a?  tlie  battle  of 
Cressy,  it  did  not  immediately  come 
into  general  use.  During  the  la<>t  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  i  rench 
used  it  in  sieges,  and  sometimes  in  the 
field.  But  still,  when  Charlea  VII, 
established  the  companies  of  ordonnanee 
already  mentioned,  the  strength  of  the 
army  was  cavalry.  Soon  afterwards 
the  French  armies  began  to  consist  of 


valion  upon  chivalry  took  place  it  is  iin-  infantry;   for  the  soldiers  of  France 


posiiiblti  to  at»cerlain,  and  1  wish  not  to 
weary  my  readers  with  profitless  anti- 
quarian researches.  Knights  of  the  law, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  arms, 
were  known  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  when  once  the  clergy,  who  exer- 
cised the  judicial  functions,  began  to  as- 
sume mUitary  titles,  (which  they  did 
from  their  spirit  of  engrossing  every 
thing  that  was  honourable,)  the  matter 
soon  grew  into  a  custom :  the  lawyers 
claimed  the  priWlege  of  wearing  gold, 
and  in  every  point  asserted  the  equality 
of  the  law  with  the  chivalry  of  the 
country. t  By  de2:rees  the  title  nt" 
knighthood  bejan  to  be  applied  to  men 
distinguished  for  their  learning,  or  ta- 
lenA,  or  who  for  less  honourable  cauxes 
were  favoured  by  the  King.  This  ap* 
plication  of  chtvalrtc  honours  to  persons 
who  were  not  within  the  order  of  chi- 
valry, was  viewed  with  a  jealous  and 

*  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Francaisi , 
riT.tv.,c  1.  Munitralst,  voL  viii.,  c  46.  VaUy, 
tome     p.  394. 
t  Boaiilliw,  La  Somna  TUiekb  eoamill^  pw 
j,p.g71.  AMiavlUa,  14M. 


were  mercenaries,  and  they  were  drawn 
from  Switzerland,  a  country  which  from 
iis  poverty  and  mountain-form  could  not 
boast  of  many  knights  and  plumed 
ateeds. 

Whilst  chivalry  was  losing  its  martial 
viffonr  in  the  Frent-h  monarchy,  some 
of  the  nobility  o(  France  preserved  it  in 
their  castles  in  all  its  alateliness  and 
grace.  But  the  records  of  those  times 
are  so  faint  and  impsrfect,  that  any 
thing  beyond  the  mere  circumstance  of 
their  general  chivalry  cannot  be  learned. 

The  annals  of  Burjrnndy  are  somf  what 
more  satisfactory.  Tiie  Jiukes  of  Bur- 
gundy became  sovereigns  of  Flanders, 
and  impressed  on  that  cooniry  a  charac- 
ter of  chivalry  and  romance,  Touma* 
ments,  joosts«  and  other  knightly  shows, 
graced  the  wealth  of  the  Flemish  cities, 
at  the  time  when  the  commercial  cities 
of  Itnly  were  distinguished  for  classic 
el(  ^/ance  and  lasle.  The  court  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  was  so  liigh  in 
fame  for  the  lofty  daring  and  gallant 
grace  of  ehivalrie  empriso,  that  when 
Constantino^e  feU  nnder  the  Moslem 
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yoke,  the  hearts  of  the  noble  BiirgundiaD  encoaraged  him  to  hope.    His  mental 

knigiils  glowed  wiih  the  bold  3nd  pious  suflTering?  for  her  love  deserved  compa>?- 


detiire  of  recovering  ihe  metropuUs  of 
eastern  Clirisiendom.  The  desire  pe- 
rished, for  it  was  not  supported  by  the 
other  powers  of  Europe ;  and  Borgundy , 
deprived  of  its  hope  of  leading  the  lances 
of  the  Went,  in  a  eaose  so  well  worthy 
of  thpm,  is  only  interesting  in  the  liis- 
lory  of  cliivalrv  for  it?  rrraoefuhiess  and 
splendour.  To  present  tlie  reader  with 
detailed  suicnienlii  of  all  iu  loartial 
games  would  be  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able; but  one  of  them  possesses  eon* 
etderable  interest,  as  displaying  a  very 
singular  state  of  manners,  and  proving 
that  the  romances,  and  tales  of  chivalry, 
were  oIumi  realised. 

In  ihn  yoar  1408,  ihesisierul  Edward 
IV.  ol'  England  married  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  banquets  and  balls  which 
testified  the  general  joy  were  varied  by  a 
martial  exercise  called  the  Passage  of  the 
Tree  of  Gold.  It  Was  held  in  the  mar- 
ket-pbee  at  Brnirc^,  which,  on  tliat  oc- 
casion, exc)iani:ed  its  wonted  appearance 
for  one  of  chivalric  rraiety.  The  j?round 
was  unpaved,  and  sanded  like  a  royal 
tilt-yard;  and  galleries  were  erected 
around  for  the  reception  of  the  nobles 
and  dames  of  Rurgundy  and  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Flanders.  A  door,  at  one 
end  of  the  lists,  painted  with  a  tree  of 
poUl,  was  dcremhMl  by  the  Bn'^tnrd  of 
Burgundy,  who  jousied  with  audi  cava- 
liers as,  by  ilie  permission  of  the  ladies, 
were  allowed  to  deliver  the  knight  of  the 
Tree  of  Gold  of  his  emprise.  According 
to  the  humour  of  the  times,  many  knights 
appeared  in  fantastic  disguises.  One 
knffrht,  ihotmh  young  and  lusiv,  ap- 
proached the  lisis  in  a  litter,  and  pre- 
sented every  mark  of  feebleness  and 
age.  He  requeaied  leave  lo  jousl  ior 
that  once  only*  and  declared  that  he 
would  then  retire  to  some  peaceful  cell, 
and  forget,  in  devotion  and  penitence, 
the  vain  delights  of  war. 

At  another  time,  tho  (hmes  and  dam- 


sion  ;  but  she,  forgetting  that  femimne 
virtue,  and  coiiUnuing  her  pride,  had  not 
treated  his  devotion  as  it  merited  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  for  the  nine  months  wliieli 
preceded  bis  appearanco  at  Bragee,  had 
lived  among  rocks  and  mountains,  a  prey 
lo  melancholy.  When,  however,  the 
lady  heard  of  this  iinqneHtionahle  proof 
of  his  passion,  she  repi  iitrd  ut  her  in- 
gratitude, and  had  sent  to  htm  a  damsel- 
errant,  who  was  now  his  guide.  She 
had  beguiled  the  tedious  way  to  Bniges 
by  telling  him  that  the  pleasures  of  love 
could  only  be  reached  by  labours,  de- 
sires, and  sufferings  ;  that  pain  gave  a 
zest  to  enjoyment,  and  that  the  greatest 
offence  against  love  was  despair.  The 
lady  had  bade  him  hope  ;  the  damsel- 
errant  had  counselled  bim  to  go  upon 
some  chivalric  queat,  in  order  to  dis- 
sipate his  melancholy ;  and  she  bad  pro- 
mised to  accompany  him,  in  order  to 
deliver  the  tale  of  bit  adventures  to  hts 
lady  mistress. 

The  dames  and  maidens  of  iiurtrundy 
accorded  permission  to  this  zealous  ser- 
vant of  love  to  attempt  the  emprise  of 
the  Passage  of  the  Tree  of  Gold.  He 
was  preyed  into  the  lists  by  three 
men,  dressed  like  Moors,  and  a  lady  fol- 
lowed, mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  and 
drns^fd,  as  the  people  ihoughi,  like  a 
damsel-errant.  She  led  the  knight,  who 
bestrode  a  cheval  de  lance,  and  after- 
wards came  four  nobles,  clad  in  the 
habits  of  Sclavonia,  with  the  words  ^*ht 
Chevalier  Enclave**  worked  on  their 
robes.  He  jousted  with  a  knight  who 
supplied  the  place  of  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  Willi  what  degree  of  gallantry 
history  is  sileut.* 

I  now  return  to  France,  whose  chi- 
valry, even  in  the  last  daya  of  itc  oziel- 
ence,  is  interesting;  for  if  ever  the 
bright  glory  of  one  man  could  have 
changed  the  manners  of  his  ag6|  the 
kniijiit  without  fear   and  wiihoD*  rc- 


sels  were  mformed  that  a  noble  knight,  j  pronrh  would  liave  revived  llic  rh ivalnc 


who  xvished  to  joust,  was  willioul  the 
lists  ;  but  that  he  would  not  present 
himself  to  the  ladies  of  Burgundy  until 
they  perfectly  knew  his  tallT  All  his 
life  he  had  loved  a  lady  of  Sclavonia ; 
and  alihough  she  had  not  altogether  ac- 
cepted bim  as  her  servant,  yet  she  had 


fame  of  htn  conntrv.  Pierre  'iVrrail,  or 
Du  Terraii,  known  under  the*  name  oi 
Bayard,  was  bom  in  the  year  1476,  at 
the  chateau  of  Bayard,  in  Dauphiay« 

*  Memoires  d'Oliviw  de  la  Maiche,  voL  ti. 
c.  2.  of  the  Cdlcetioii  des  Memoirss  lektifr  a 
rHiatoiro  ds  b  Fianee. 
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Hm  iMiily  was  of  ancient  and  noble 

rice,  and  boasted  \hvtt  their  ancestors 
had  (ought  at  the  iMC.ks  of  Cressy  and 
Foictieni.    lli^  own  laLher  had  been  so 
severely  wounded  in  liie  service  of  his 
cottBlry,  that  he  quitted  the  army  before 
the  usual  time  of  ratiriBg.   He  pesied 
the  eveoiogof  his  life  in  Dauphiny«  oc- 
cupied in  the  education  of  his  children, 
.of  whom  Peier  was  the  only  f)iie  that 
aspired  to  njiiii^ry  gl<»ry.     His  wishes 
were  grateful  to  tiis  father;  and  iiis 
uncle,  iim  iiii»hop  of  Grenoble,  pro- 
mleed  to  iotroduee  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Sofpoy.    lo  his  piteroal  home  Peter 
Beyard  bad  learned  8oine  of  the  duties 
of  che  page  of  early  chivalric  times  : 
(ike  him  he  admini^^iered  to  his  father 
and  his  gufsN  at  table;  and  he  had  ac- 
quired adiiiirable  bkiU  in  horsemanship. 
l  ike  iiihiiop  took  the  youth  to  Cham- 
be  ry,  the  then  residence  of  the  Duke, 
end  by  the  graee  of  manner  with  which 
he  attended  his  uncle  at  the  dinner- 
lable,  and  by  a  fine  display  of  horseman- 
?hip,  the  Duke  regarded  liim  with  kind- 
ness, and   placed  hirn   iii   his  service. 
Bayard  was  tlieu  about  liiirteen  years 
old.    Not  many  months  afterwards  he 
became  an  attendant  of  ihe  King  of 
France;  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  pre* 
ferring  Bayard^S  interest  to  his  own, 
wished  to  advance  his  fortunes.  Charles 
V'llf.  pill  him  into  the  hfuisphold  of  the 
Sifrneur  de  i^igny,  wht-rti  he  nMiiainec! 
till  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  wlieu  lie 
was  called  into  the  class  of  the  gentle* 
men  of  the  royal  court.   Besides  ae« 
quiring  the  military  exercises  of  his 
time,  he  graced  his  imagination  with 
fairy  and  romantic  tales  :   he  was  a 
knight  in  spirit  and  purpose,  and  he 
now  aspired  lo  gain  the  favour  of  the 
ladies  by  the  prowess  of  his  cluvairy.  A 
very  few  days  after  he  had  quitted  his 
office  of  page,  he  broke  a  lance  in  a 
joast  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
cavaliers  of  the  day,  and  his  fame  was 
bruitec!  over  all  France.    He  remained 
all  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  French 
kines.     The  theatre  of  his  exertions  [ 
wti'S  Italy  ;  but,  as  a  very  able  pen  has 
lately  traced  the  revolutions  of  that  in* 
teresting  country,*  I  need  not  follow  him 
through  all  his  chevisance. 

Such  matters  as  display  the  points  of 
•  Psrceval's  History^        voU  u,,  c  8. 


his  personal  character,  and  show  the 

remaining  chivalric  features  of  the  time, 
come,  however,  wiUun  my  pr()\ mre.  In 
1501,  he  alone  sustained  on  a  narrow 
bridge  the  efforts  of  two  hundred  cava* 
liers*  who  atueked  him.  It  was  then 
that  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  devtee 
having  for  its  emblem  a  porcupine,  with 
the  words  **  Vires  agminis  tmtu  kabti*** 
I  At  the  taking  of  Hrescia,  he  received  a 
(jantrerous  wound,    and    he  remained 
awhile  in  a  [)rivaie  house.    W  iieii  lie 
was  about  lo  depart,  his  hostess  wished 
lo  preeeot  him  with  two  thousand  pis- 
toles for  the  gratitude  she  felt  at  his  hav^ 
ing  preserved  her  honour  and  her  for- 
tune ;  and  he  accepted  the  money  only 
for  the  purpose  of  eivinij  it  to  her  daugh- 
ters, as  their  marriage  portions.  JSo 
higiiiy  was  he  esteemed,  timi  (yhubannes, 
a  marshal  of  France,  and  Hunibercourt, 
and  D*Aubigny,  general  officers,  all  of 
higher  rank  and  older  servioe  than  Ba- 
yard, fought  under  his  orders.    Yet  he 
never  rose  to  high  commands.  His 
gre:MPst  digniiy  was  that  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  Dauphiny. 

Hut  the  most  amusingly  characteris- 
tic story  of  Bayard  regards  his  gallantry. 
When  he  was  page  to  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, he  loved  one  of  the  attendants  of 
the  Duchess ;  but  the  passion  either  was 
not  mutual,  or  was  noi  graced  with  any 
character  of  romance,  for  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  damsel  rnnrrieil  the  Seig- 
neur de  Fleuxas.  Bayard  met  her  at  the 
house  of  the  widow  of  his  first  master, 
the  Du be  of  Savoy.  During  supper,  the  . 
lady  of  Fleuxas  praised  the  chivalry  in 
tournaments  of  her  early  admirer  in  such 
high  terms,  that  he  blushed  for  very  mo- 
desty; and  she  added,  that  as  he  wa.s 
now  residing  wiih  a  famdy  who  had 
been  the  lirsl  to  cherish  him,  it  would  be 
great  blame  in  him,  if  he  did  not  prove 
hiknself  as  gallant  a  knight  as  he  had 
done  before*  The  answer  of  Bayard 
was  that  of  a  polite  cavalier  ;  for  he  rr- 
qucslcd  her  to  lell  him  what  he  coulil  do 
iliai  would  please  ihe  ^ood  and  honour- 
able assembly,  his  lady  of  Sivoy,  and, 
above  all  the  rest,  her  fair  self,  ishe  ad- 
vised him  to  hold  a  tournament.  "  Tru- 
ly,'* replied  Bayard*  it  shall  be  done 
as  you  wish.  You  are  the  first  lady 
whose  beauty  am)  grace  attracted  my 
heart.   I  know  that  my  salutations  of 
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you  can  only  be  thoM  of  oonHMy,  for  |jaclgttf  of  iIm  tournament  he  immedielelf 

I  should  lose  tuv  Inhoiir  were  I  to  solicit   went  to  her  nnd  related  the  matter.  She 


your  love»  and  i  would  rather  die  than 
Bcctmiplish  your  disht  nnnr."  He  ilien 
prayed  her  to  give  him  one  of  her 
eleeves,  for  he  Mid  that  he  ehotild  ha?e 
need  of  it  in  the  approaching  toorna* 
ment.  The  lady  accordingly  took  it 
from  her  dreaa*  and  he  attached  it  to 
his.* 

The  fnnrtinl  pasiirne  was  held,  and 
after  the  suj>()t'r  which  succeeded,  it  was 
inquired  to  whom  should  the  prizes  (the 
aleeve  and  a  rnby)  be  given.  The  knights, 
the  ladies,  and  even  those  who  bad  tour- 
i^ryed  with  liitn,  accorded  it  tO  Bayard. 
But  he  declared  that  the  honour  was  not 
his  :  Hilt  i!inl  if  hp  had  done  anything 
well.  M;i;l:imc  de  Fleiwas  was  tlie  cause, 
for  sIk'  ti:ul  L'lven  him  her  *;Iceve.  He, 
liiereftMe,  prayed  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  act  according  to  ber  judgment 
and  prudence.  The  Seignenr  de  Pleoxaa 
knew  loo  well  the  noble  character  of 
Bayard  to  feel  any  jealousy  at  this  com- 
pliment to  his  wife,  but  with  the  other 

•  ^Vhc  old  Fn-nrh,  in  which  thi**  dialocjue  was 
held,  is  excenliiigly  inieie«tii)g  and  exprcMive. 
**  Manscignettr  de  Bayard,  mon  amj^Tojcj  la 
premiere  niaison  mi  avcz  esle  nourry,  ce  vous 
seroii  grand  lionto  »i  nc  vou*  y  faisiczcongnoistre, 
au^i  bico  qu'avez  fait  ailleurs.  Xe  ban  che- 
valitr  reaftondit,  Madame,  vooi  ••▼»,  bim  que 
(^t  >  run  ii  unease  voii«i  ay  n\Hivo,  jirt?i  r  pt  hono- 
rce,  et  si  vous  ticps  a  ei  i»uige  ct  bifu  eoseignc, 
que  no  voulez  mat  a  penonne,  et  eooofcs  a  may 
moiiiga,  que  i  an  autre.   Diies  moj,  a*il  tous 

I  laist  qnr  voiilr?  vons  qtir  jo  fu  r  pour  dnnner 
planner  a  Matiame  ma  bonne  maistref^sc,  4  voys 
mjr  iont(%  ct  an  rmte  dp  la  bonne  et  MIe  com- 
paigncc  qui  fst  trans.  JLa  dame  de  JNeuarat 
hii  dit  it!ort.  II  me  fsrmblp,  Monseigneur  de 
Bayard,  maii>  que  je  no  M>m  ennuyc  point,  que 
ferez  fott  bien  de  faire  qurlquo  tournoy  en  ceste 
ville,  pour  rhonneur  do  Madame  qui  vous  en 
aeaura  tres  bon  pre.  Vous  ave?.  ici  alentour 
force  de  vo«  cowpaignons  gcntil*-hommes 
Francois  et  autnw  gemiia^bororaes  de  et*  pays, 
lewqucis  s'y  trouveront  de  bon  cceur,  et  j'en  suis 
(iRscuiee.  Vrayment.  le  Aon  ch'-fnUfr,  puis 
que  lu  voutcz  il  sera  fai^t  \  uux  ct>im  la  dame 
en  oe  monde  qui  a  premierement  aequts  mon 
r<Tnjr  a  «on  Kervicr.  par  le  moyrn  dr  vostro 
iKinnr  gracr.  Je  i«uis  as«eur6  que  je  n'cn  auray 
jdmatH  que  la  boucho  et  les  mains,  oar  de  vous 
requirir  d*antrc  cho«o  jo  perdroiH  ma  peinOi  aoaai 
sur  mon  iine  j'aynu  rois  ndeulx  mourir  que  vous 
pres»er  de  de&liunneur.  Dieo  vous  prie  que  me 
veutlire  donner  on  de  Toe  maitrbona.   Car  jVn 


was  delighted  at  Hnvard's  gallantry,  and 
declared  that  as  he  tiad  done  her  the  ho- 
nour lo  avow  thai  her  sleeve  liud  mad<i 
him  gain  the  prize,  ahe  would  preeerra 
it  all  her  life  for  the  aake  of  hia  love. 
The  ruby  she  gave  to  the  cavalier,  who 
had  next  distinguished  himself  to  Bayard, 

And  thus  lived  the  knitjhl  without  fenr 
and  without  reproach,  till  the  retreat  ot 
tljc  Frrncli  out  of  Italy  in  1524,  w!>en  he 
was  taiaily  wounded  by  a  stone  dis- 
charged from  a  harqaebouie.    He  fell 
from  hia  hone,  crying,    Jea na,  my  Sa- 
viour, I  am  dead."    tie  kissed  lite  cnna- 
handle  of  biaaword  ;  and  there  being  no 
chaplain  present,  he  confessed  him?elf 
to  hia  esquire,  who  then,  bv  the  knight's 
command,  placed  him  agauisi  a  tree,  with 
his  face  turned   towards  tiiu  enetnj ; 
*«beoaaae,"  aaid  Bayard,  ••aa  1  hate 
never  yet  turned  my  back  to  the  foe,  I 
will  not  beain  to  do  ao  in  my  )aat  mo- 
ments."   He  charged  hia  eaquire  to  tell 
the  KinjT,  that  the  t»nlv  regret  he  fell  aJ 
quilling  life  was  the  being  deprived  of 
the  power  of  serving  him  any  lurlher. 
The  Constable  of  Bourbon,  as  he  was 
pursuing  the  French,  found  him  in  this 
state,  and  aaaored  him  that  be  pitied  hii 
lot.    But  Bayard  replied,  **  It  in  not  I 
who  stand  in  need  of  pity,  but  you  who 
are  rirrying  arms  against  your  Kinf, 
your  country,  and  vour  onth."  The 
news  that  he  was  mortally  wounded 
quickly  spread,  and  excited  liie  deepe;=t 
grief  in  the  minda  of  both  armiea,  for  he 
waa  a  valiant  aoldier  and  a  generooa  foe. 
After  a  while  he  was  removed  to  a  tent 
and  placed  on  a  bed.    He  was  shriven 
by  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  35, 
with  true  f'hristian  piety,  he  was  irii- 
plorinff  his  Ciod  and  ins  Saviour  to  par- 
!  don  his  sins,  and  to  show  bim  merer 
rather  than  juatiee.*   He  waa  buried  at 
a  convent  of  Minima,  half  a  league  fieat 
Grenoble,  the  principal  town  of  hta  na- 
tive connlry. 

During  aome  of  the  laat  yeara  of  bii 

•  Th»^  Memoires  of  HaynrJ,  by  one  of  bb 
secretarien,  have  furnished  mc  wiili  the  r!  r. 
facU  in  thi»  account  of  Uayard.  A  »er)-  c\- 
cellent  EnsBah  tranetetion  of  them  has  boa 


•y  i  brsonirner.    La  dame  qui  ne  sairoit  qu'il  |  published  in  two  vols,  pnst  Svo.  The  Memoire! 

en  v»ni!.iif  faiti  !n  lui  haillii,  vi  il  le  moil  en  la    Du    Ikllay  (Paris,  1572,^  have  ^uf f  li»'vi  !w>a< 

mancbedcFon  jMJurpoint,  Siiu»  faire  autre  bruit."  i  deijoif ncies  in  iixt  narration  of  the  loyal 
Memoires,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  307.                         '  viteur. 
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llfet  his  fine  ind  ebiTalroiM  spirii  foond 
a  kindred  soul  in  Freoeis  I.»  who,  it  is 
MmarlLablet  was  the  only  French  sove- 
reign graced  with  any  shnre  of  ihe  cha- 
racter of  chivalry.  For,  while  ilie  Plan- 
tagenels  of  Engiantl  had  shone  as  bril- 
liauily  by  chivalric  as  by  regal  splen- 
tiour,  the  Capetiao  princes  of  France 
eouid  not  proBont  a  king  that  displayed 
any  powers  beyond  the  ordinary  quali- 
ties of  loyally*  The  valianey,  the  Ube- 
rality,  the  fine,  open,  nnd  m^n\y  rmm- 


plunged  his  tntsty  weapon  into  his 
sheath.* 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Fianois  I.  the 

title  of  knighthood  beenme  nn  fmpty 
name  :  it  n  ns  preserved  as  the  (h  inrj- 
lion  of  nobility  .and  lawyers;  and  Ifoui 
respect  to  llie  ancient  glories  of  their  na- 
tion, kings  received  it  at  their  baptiam.t 
Monltne,  that  man  of  blood,  was  the  last 
French  soldier  who  reeeived  it  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  accolade  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Duke  d*Anguien,  after  the 


tenance,  and  the  loliy  form  of  the  King,  |  engat^ement  of  Cerisolles.  in  1544. 


were  altogether  those  of  one  of  Charle-  \ 
magne's  paladins.  Ilia  iuiagiualion  was 
coloured  with  the  gay  and  lively  tints  of 
romance,  and  so  fondly  did  he  dwell 
upon  the  fabaloua  glories  of  old,  that  in 
xnany  a  sportive  moment  be  amyed  him- 
self in  the  guise  of  the  antique  favalier. 
But  here  our  panegyric  must  cease  ;  for 
no  preux  knight  would,  like  Francis, 
have  pledged  Ins  solemn  word  to  observe 


and  onknightly  Charlea  V.  might  have 
deported  himself  in  ueating  Francis  in 
prison  with  severity,  and  tihhough  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  M  ail  rid  were  such 
as  no  noble  victor  would  have  imposed, 
still  the  obligation  of  the  pledge  of  Fran- 
cises word  should  have  been  felt  as  sa- 
cred* A  noble  eavalier,  a  Chandos  or 
Pa  GoescUn,  would  have  disdained  to 
obtain  hh  liberty  by  signing  a  treaty 
•\vhirh  he  intended  to  break  as  soon  as 
he  should  leave  his  prison.  •*  All  is  lost, 


The  amusements  of  chivalry  were 
soon  abolished.  The  accidental  death 
of  Henry  11.  in  a  toornament,|  in__the 

.  *  MeoMriMi  da  HajMd,  In  the'freat  eolleetion 
of  Fvsnch  Memoiret,  vol.  xt..  i.  458.  "  Et 
pais  apr^s  par  msDiere  do  jcu,  cria  hauUrmmt 
i'esp^e  en  la  main  dextre:  lu  es  Uica  hcureuao 
d*avair  sajoordbiii  i  on  ti  verteaz  et  poisMnt 
roy  donni  I'ordre  Je  chcvalrrin  Tprtcs  ni:i!)on!ie 
esptc  vnuB  eercz  moult  bicn  rciiquea  ganiee  et 
sur  toutes  aatres  honoree.   i^t  ne  vouh  pourteray 


a  treaty,  and  immediately  afterwards.  jam««.  "T*****  8arrm«iit.oii 

have  violated  it.     However  nnkingly    Maure.,  et  puis  foit  deux  faulU,  el  aprcs  romnt 

^      au  foorreau  son  esp^e.     This  sword  has  been 
losL 

•}■  This  rood*  of  reoeiviiig  knighthood  had, 

however.  l>oen  stealing  into  a  custom  for  some 


\ 


Madam,  except  our  honour,"  as  the 
French  King  wrote  lo  his  mother  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia ;  a  generous,  ehivalrie 
expression ;  and  scarcely  eoold  it  have 
ibeen  expected  that  he  was  the  man  who 
would  have  thrown  away  that  honour. 

The  Inst  fnint  gleam,  liowevor,  of  the 
sun  of  military  ctnvalry  in  Frnnre  ff^ll 
npon  Bavnril  and  his  sovereign,  Francis  ; 
for  after  the  battle  of  Marignan,  in  1515, 
when  they  fought  together  against  the 
Swiss,  the  King  was,  at  his  own  request, 
knighted  by  the  cavalier  without  fear 
and  without  reproach.  After  giving  the 
accolade,  Ijayard  itfMressed  his  sword, 
**  Certainly,  my  j^ood  sword,  you  shall 
hereafter  be  honouretl  as  a  most  precious 
relic,  and  never  shall  be  drawn  except 
against  Turks,  Moora,  and  Savacena.*' 
He  then  twice  leaped  op  for  joy>  and 


tunf).  Tbe  earliest  instances  1  have  ever  met 
With  was  in  the  case  of  an  infaDt  too  of  Charles 
VI.  (A.D.  1871),  who  was  knighted  by  Be 
Guesclin.  a  cnralicr  who,  one  woolti  think,  was 
sufficiently  jealous  of  the  huuour  of  chivalrpr. 
After  the  ceranoiiiet  of  Baptism,  Da  Guaselin 
drew  hit  sword,  and  putting  it  naked  Into  the 
band  of  the  naked  child  (nudo  tm  li.tit  ensem 
nudum),  said  to  him, "  8ire,I  give  you  liii^  sword, 
and  put  it  into  your  band ;  and  prny  God  thai 
ho  will  give  yoa  such  a  noble  heart  that  you 
mny  prove  a«  true  a  knight  as  any  of  your  illn<?- 
trious  anccstora."  Ha,  too,  .Mon^ireiet,  lu  iua 
aceonnt  of  the  ovonU  in  the  year  1433,  saya  that 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  was  ik  livorcJ  of  a  soa 
at  Dijon,  who  was  knighted  at  the  font.  VoL 
vii.,  p,  147. 

4  Part  of  Segai^s  aeeoQnt  of  this  tournament 
is  loo  intercstirji?  to  bo  omittoil,  "  At  llic  fourth 
courr?r,  !iy  inarvilloua  misadventure,  the  Kmg 
became  hurt  with  a  splinter  of  the  adversary's 
lanoe,  whieh  piorml  his  eye  so  deep  as  thereby 
his  brain  was  much  bruised.  Thus  was  iho 
nuptiat  feast  disturbed,  and  joy  converted  to 
sorrow,  s^uch  is  the  state  of  worldly  thing*: 
gladoMS  it  over  followed  by  sadness,  and  plea- 
sure arcompaniod  by  pain.  Tho  rest  of  the 
troops  who  vfere  ready  to  run  were  with  that  acci- 
dent msrvelloQily  amaied,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  every  man  lotlaU  his  lance, and  coraed  such 
triumplis.  Some  pressed  to  carry  his  person 
homB,  and  others  (as  touched  to  llic  heart)  shut 
their  eyas  ^on  seeing  a  spectacle  ao  miserable. 
Tlie  ladies  likewise  and  geoUewonwB  of  the 
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W()«i  not  illumined  by  a  single  gleam  of 
ihc  cliaracier  of  a  prenx  chpvalier,  woold 
laiii'V  (iiniselfthe  very  piuk  of  j-eriliraeilt» 
and  ^^igh  al  ihe  ieel  ui  iiis  mi&uebd, 

*«Ponr  meriter  ton  ecBOr,  poor  {Aair*  ftVM 
beaux  yens* 
Pu  fail  la  gnene  wax.  loia,  ja  rauroia  fiul 
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jear  1 559,  did  mnch  to  indiapote  the  |  powdered  French  general  whose  aoA 

minds  ol  ihe  people  from  chivniric  «ports  : 
and  when  in  the  foiiowino;  year  Priiu  t' 
Henry  de  Bourbon    Monlpen^ier  \v;us 
killed,  in  consequence  of  ills  iiurbt  laliing 
ander  himt  while  careering  round  the 
lUtSt  tooroamenls  ceaaed  for  ever ;  end 
with  their  aboiition,     Voltaire  says,  the 
enetenl  apirit  of  chivalry  expired  in 
France  ;  (or  that  country  after  tho  Heath 
ot  Ilfviry  II.  was  plunged  in  tanuiicism, 
and  tiesolaled  by  ihe  wars  of  relitrion. 
The  :^pirii  did  not  survive  tlie  ionns  of 
chivalry  ;  for  the  intereourae  with  Italy 
introdoeed  into  France  new  opinions  and 
(cc'Wq^,   MachiaveKaa  politics  banished 
the  open,  manly  demeanour  of  chivalry  ; 
and  the  most  disgusting  profligacy  equally 
distinguished  the  Indies.    It  is  amusing 
to  observe  that,  long  after  the  extinction 
ofchivairy  in  France,  the  apparent  ho- 
mage and  devotion  of  chivalrie  love  atill 
eontinuedt  althongh  it  was  no  longer  aua- 
tained  by  virtue.    Love,  soblimed  into 
idolatry,  breathes  in  every  p^ge  of  the 
heroic  romances  which  succeeded  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  reflect  the 
feclinus  of  ihe  nation  ;  and  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  a  rulHed  and  well- 
court  turned  their  face*  from  1>cholding,  and 
aloaad  thair  eyea  with  teava.   To     '  ludc,  the 
whole  number  of  courtiers  were  -tm  l.  Mi  with 
sorrow  not  explicable.    I'he  cilizt  n:;,  also,  and, 
generally,  all  the  sohjeets  of  that  kinttdotn,  were 
perplexed  tu  see  the  tragical  event  of  that  disaa* 
trious  triumph,  which  'vns'  iiiteiided  to  congratu- 
late a  new  peace  and  honourable  alliance.  The 
forna  and  faeeof  the  eity  was  thus  converted  from 
exceeding^  joj  to  unspeakable  sorrow  :  some  held 
up  their  liatidn  to  heaven,  others  made  haste  to 
the  churches,  and  every  one,  with  abundance  of 
algha  and  soba,  eried  oat  beseeching  Ood  to 
grant  the  King^s  recovery ;  as  if  every  man's  well 
doin^  h  id  thereon  depended.    'J'lien  the  phyj*i- 
cians  and  surgeons,  not  only  of  France  but  of 
the  Low  Conntries,  came  thither  to  show  their 
skill,  u«ing  all  art  and  cnd<'avuur  that  mii^ht  be  ; 
but  the  splinters  of  the  lance  had  pierced  the 
King's  eye  so  deeply,  as  the  tenderness  of  the 
plaee  eould  not  suffer  it  to  be  taken  oat  nor  seen 
(the  hiaiii  also  heinp  pierced),  no  means  there 
were  to  cure  the  wound.    'I'ho  King,  therefore, 
tormented  with  extreme  pain,  fell  into  a  barning 
fever,  whereof  at  the  end  of  eleven  daya  ho 
died.    In  ail  which  time  he  did  never  weep, 
nor  speak  any  words  that  might  be  imputed  to 
pusillanimity  ;  but  most  oosgnanimously  took 
leave  of  life.    Only  this  he  said,  that  seeing  he 
was  destined  to  die  in  arms, he  would  have  been 
much  better  coa  tented  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the 
field  than  in  those  domealie  paadmsa.**  6egar, 
of  Hoaoar,  lib.  iii.,  e*  40* 
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Cid's  unknigbtly  Meanness. — Fortunes  of  the 
Cid  durinfi^  his  Exile. — The  Cid's  chivalrie 
Nobleness  and  Generosity. — Is  recalled  by 
Alfonso.  — The  Cid  eaptnrea  Toledo  — And 
Valentia. — Story  of  Spanish  Manners. — The 
Cid'fl  unjuKt  ('onductlo  the  Moor?*. — The  un- 
chivahic  Lhuracter  of  the  Cid  s  U  ife  and 
Daaghtenb— The  Cid  reeelled  by  Alfonaa.— 
The  Marriaf*es-  nf  his  Daughters. — Basely 
treated  by  their  Husbands. — Cortez  at  Toledo 
to  decide  the  Cause. — Picture  of  Ancient 
Manners.— Death  of  the  Cid.— His  Cfaataeier 

— Fule  of  hi.s  good  horse. — S[;nni-h  Chivalrf 
after  his  Death.— Gallantry  of  a  Knight. — The 
Merits  of  Mi«ala  decided  by  Battle. — Pas* 
sage  of  Arms  at  Orbigo. — Knights  travel  and 
jou^t  tor  Ladies^ Love,— £ztinctioa of  Spaniih 
chivalry. 

SFAMiaH  chivalry  awakem  the  moit 

splendid  and  romantic  asaociaiiont  of  the 
mind.  Europe,  with  her  tctive  eoong^i 
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—her  jetloiitf  of  honoiir,  —  her  tope- 

rior  religion;  —  Asia,  with  her  proud 
and  lofty  deportment, —  her  fervid  and 
sublimated  iinag^ination,  and  llie  magnifi- 
cent ceremonial  of  her  pomp,  —  formed 
the  knight  of  Spain,  and,  in  consequence 
of  thit  iofltieiice  of  Orienialwin  on  bis 
chiracter,  he  repreeents  the  etatetiness 
of  chivalry  as  perfecdy  at  Ihe  English 
cavalier  its  advenUiroosness,  -«Dd  the 
Frencli  its  gfaiety. 

'I'here  was  an  interesting  hlending  of 
religious  enthusiasm  and  romatic  hero- 
ism in  the  Spaniard.  Uis  warm  and 
eteative  imagination  transformed  the 
pstron-aaint  of  his  country  into  a  knight. 
He  always  saw  St.  James  at  bis  side, 
mounted  on  a  stately  white  horse,  and 
fighting  the  battles  of  Christianity  and 
Spain;  and,  as  if  these  chivairic  exploits 
were  not  sufficient,  he  represented  him 
as  the  professed  and  powerful  champion 
of  distressed  damsels  ;  for  he  supposed 
that  this  celestial  ally  bad  freed  the  na- 
tion from  paying  the  anooal  tribute  of  a 
hundred  Christian  virgins  to  their  infidel 
enemif*.* 

Spam,  too,  appears  to  our  fancy  as  the 
very  land  of  chivalric  love  ^  of  love 
which  wKs  bred  amidst  diffieuUies  and 
dangers,  where  the  ondistinguishable 
thronfi[  of hopes  and  fears  that  kindle 
hope*'  gave  a  more  imaginative  east  to 
the  fpclinn"s  ihnn  can  be  known  in  the 
more  settled  frame  of  modern  society. 
Tliere  was  not  only  the  feudal  baron 
violating  the  laws  of  courtesy,  as  in 
other  countries,  bat  hands  of  Moors 
were  careering  over  the  plains,  who  did 
not  think  that  woman  was  an  object  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  a  periioua  quest.  Here, 
\hen,  all  the  beautiful  romance  of  kiiight- 
( IT  iiury  might  ho  realised  :  ami  in  the 
breast  of  the  rescued  damsel  love  would 
spring  from  gratitude. 

The  genua  of  chivalry  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  Visigoths,  who  overthrew 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Spain. 
Military  investiture,  respect  for  women, 

♦  Warton  ju-tlv  observes,  lhal  tin'  apotlieosis 
of  chivalry,  in  the  person  of  tlleir  own  apostie, 
must  have  ever  afterwarda  eoelribotad  to  exag- 
gerate the  characteristical  romantic  heroi.srn  of 
tV.r  >^[i"tniar(!«,  by  which  it  was  occa<%i(ino(l,  and 
to  propMjjatc  through  aucceetliog  ages  a  stronger 
veneration  for  that  ipaciaa  of  military  eathiuiBsin 
to  which  they  wero  naturally  devolad,  Warton, 
DiM,  on  the  tissU  Roaaaoraoi.  % 


and  the  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting, 

were  the  new  circumstances  in  Spnniah 
charartpr  nnd  manners  :  bin  in  liie  times 
of  those  wretched  barbarians,  the  Visi- 
goths, it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  chivalric  charac- 
ter. Chivalry  appears  only  in  few  and 
fitful  gleams  in  those  dark  times  x  and 
her  golden  light  did  not  shine  in  full  and 
bright  display  till  the  days  of  ilie  Arabi- 
ans; and,  throughout  their  lonjr  rc'\(rn  of 
peven  centuries,  it  had  a  very  remark- 
able effect  on  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters. As  its  glory  wae  personal,  chi* 
valry  abated  much  of  ih€  fierceness  of  a 
religioas  or  a  national  war ;  for  the  cava- 
lier could  admire,  evsn  in  an  enemyt 
qualities  which  it  wai  his  own  pride  and 
ambition  to  po^Koss. 

The  nations  met  in  the  gracpfiil  en- 
counter of  the  tournament,  as  well  as  in 
more  perilous  battle-field  ;  and  the  inter- 
change of  chivalric  coortesies,  when  the 
image  of  war  was  exhibited,  could  not 
but  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  real  hostili- 
ties. At  the  Moorisli  or  Christian  fes- 
tivals, a  gallant  soldier  of  the  opposite 
religion  would  appear,  and  chnlleii;:e  the 
bravest  of  his  adversaries  to  maintain 
the  superiority  of  his  nation  and  faith ; 
and  in  maintaining  that  cause  the  eava- 
leresque  deportment  of  the  comhatante 
was  admired,  when  the  avowed  object  of 
their  encounter  was  fori^Dtten  :  for  the 
object  of  ihe  nssetnbly  was  air.ii<('incnl ; 
and  the  eye  and  fancy  wf-re  addressed 
in  these  gentle  exercises  and  proofs  of 
arms.* 

The  people  of  the  two  religions  in- 
sensibly mingled,  and  each  adopted 

something  of  the  thoughls  and  manners 
of  tlie  oilier.  If  the  Cliristiari  taimht  the 
Moori<  to  use  the  lance  of  courtesy,  the 
Christian  h'arned  from  the  Moors  to 
throw  the  cane,  which  was  afterwards 
such  a  favourite  Spanish  amusement. 
From  them,  too,  the  knights  of  Spain 
adopted  the  javelin,  and  used  it  instead 
of  the  lance.  They  were  wont  to  hurl 
it  as  forcibly  as  any  Asiatic  or  Grecian 
heroes  could  have  done ;  for  a  greater 

*  Psiotsn  aw  as  good  witnesses  for  mftnneni 
as  romance  writ'Ts;  and  in  Murphy's  Arabian 
Antiquities  ot  dpain  there  is  an  engraving  from 
a  picture  in  the  Albamift,  reprassnting  a  aurtisl 
game  whsssin  both  Moots  and  Cbrittiaiis  eon* 
teadsd. 
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defence  than  what  was  afforded  by  mail 
and  a  quilted  jacket  was  required  to  re- 
sist ihe  stroke,* 

The  poeis  will)  lived  in  the  chivalric 
days  of  Spain  invariably  gave  llie  moral 
and  peraonai  coetame  of  chivalry  to  the 
Arabian  as  ofteo  as  to  the  Buropean. 
Thus  Calaynos,  the  Moor,!  is  as  much 
celebnited  in  the  romances  of  Spain  as 
the  CitI  liirnself ;  and  it  was  the  irenprnl 
confession  the  knights  of  Graniuia 
were  jipsidomen,  alilioti;^li  Moors. |  Tijis 
amalgaaiaiiun  of  cliariTcler  formed  the 
basis  of  those  unions  between  the  Ara^ 
btans  and  the  Spaniards  which  are 
so  frequently  recorded  in  the  history  of 


tered  by  the  kings  of  Arragon,  while'  ^ 

their  brethren  were  perfseemed  to  denvh  | 
in  France.    No  church,  save  that   of ' 
England,  was  in  such  continued  oppo^i-  ' 
tiuu  to  the  papacy  as  liie  Spanish  y  and 
in  etery  great  dispute  it  esponsed  the 
eAuse  of  the  heretics*  as  the  asserters^ 
the  liberty  of  (he  hnmsn  will  were  nl* 
ways  called. 

The  humanities  of  rhivnlry  were  not 
limited  to  toleration  or  mercy,  to  the 
mosque  or  l!ie  field  of  battle,  but  Moord 
and  Christians  often  lived  in  the  same 
town,  and  commingled  social  charitio9« 
Friendships  were  formed,  end,  raaogr« 
the  declamation  of  bigots,  dearer  a6e* 


the  Peninsuhf  and  which  strike  the  |  tions  attached  the  two  nations.  The 

reader  39  incredible.  It  has  been  thonirhi  knight  wa»,  in  consequence  of  the  obli- 
for  the  glory  of  the  nation  to  represejit,  gations  of  his  chivalry,  the  friend  of  the 
the  struprgle  as  of  ceaseless  duration  for 
seven  long  centuries,  and  loo  fierce  to 
allow  of  the  sheathing  of  the  sword : 
but  these  alliances  were  so  common, 
that  Spain  often  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  petty  states,  each 
Ettemplin;;  to  dr;t\v  the  other  info  it*»  vor- 
tex, rather  than  the  general  cause  of  the 
Cro??s  warring  against  the  Crescent.  In- 
dependently of  these  alliances  there  was 
scarcely  a  Christian  cavalier  of  fame 
who  did  not  in  the  course  of  his  military 
career  wield  his  good  sword  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Musselmans. 

Among:  the  blepsinc^  which  **prang 
from  this  free  intercourse,  religious 
toleration  was  not  the  least  valuable  one. 
Spaiti,  which  in  later  tiraei^has  been  so 
remarkable  for  the  cruelties  of  iu  bigotry. 


distressed;  and  when  beauty  pleaded, 
his  Iteari  forbad  him  from  inquiring  ia 
what  religion  the  damsel  had  been  edu- 
cated. The  passion  of  love  in  the  breast 
of  the  Spanish  cavalier  was  not  more 
fervid  or  intense  than  in  the  breast  of 
the  cavalier  of  any  other  country.  If 
the  Spaniard  he  con-i?lereil  as  a  Goth  by 
birth,  and  an  Arab  by  education,  still  his 
natural  and  ariiticial  circumstances  form- 
ed but  the  same  character  of  passion ; 
for  both  the  Goth  and  the  Arab  adored 
as  well  as  loved  their  mistress,  and  re- 
garded her  as  a  divinity  as  well  as  an 
object  of  affection. 

There  was  a  gravity,  perhaps  a  jea- 
lousy, both  qualities  of  Oriental  origin, 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  knight, 
which  were  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 


was  in  early  days  the  only  country  of  chivalry  of  other  countries.    The  ex 


Europe  where  religious  liberty  could 
breathe.  Since  the  Moors  and  Chrisii  ins 
often  treated  earh  nther  as  separate 
powers,  mutual  loiention  ensued,  and 
this  liberal  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Christians  extended  itself  beyond  the 
pale  of  their  Moorish  subjects  and  allies. 
The  fathers  of  the  reformation  were  the 
All)i  ronse-^,  many  of  whom  were  shel- 

*  ProiflMrt,  Tol.  ii,  e.  44. 

f  Calaynos,  however,  went  out  of  fashion,  not 
for  want  of  merit  in  the  hero,  but  by  reason  of 
the  form  of  the  «cr»e  in  which  he  whu  celebrated. 
Thos  the  pbru«,  Ete  no  vah  la$  fpta»  de  Ca- 

luinim,  pjirtJieil  into  a  provorb.  Sarmicnto,  Mc- 
moriuts  para  la  HistonM  de  U  PoeuA,  y  Foetas 
Knpauoieii,  p.  228. 

I  CtbillneB  Qnaadines 
Auo^os  Meroa  hijos  d*ale«b 


pression  of  his  feelings  was  unlike  theirs. 
Bold  metaphors,  rich  and  varied  imaj^erv 
and  glowing  sentimpo!*,  are  mixed  with 
the  simple  development  of  passion  ;  and 
these  orientalisms  of  his  versn  arc  not 
the  elaborate  and  artificial  omamenti 
with  which  fietion  dresses  np  hes  image 
of  passion;  but  as  the  mind  of  tbs 
Spaniard  had  been  trained  by  the  Aiab, 
it  became  natural  to  him  to  nourish  his 
affection  in  the  splendid  dreamings  of  thf 
East.  If  he  borrowed  ideas  and  faocifc* 
from  the  Moor,  it  mu.st  be  renaemberfti 
that  he  likewise  freely  communtcatodtfei 
character  of  his  own  system.  In  so 
Mohammedan  eoontry  was  woman  m 
high  in  moral  rank  as  in  Spain.  Tin 
Masselmsn  wotten  was  not  paseisa*! 


« 
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BCt,  bal,  ltk«  the  lady  in  ebitatry, 
WM  tbe  origia  of  honour ;  for  she 
in  the  tournament  as  the  judge  of 

fnr^  and  tijp  Moorish  kniL'ht  rpf-eived 
guerdon  oi  inumpli  trorn  her  hands, 
aiir  jealousy  abated  80inelhin<r  of  its 
ure  and  ita  forms  in  Spain ;  lur  ihere 
men  mingled  With  man  in  social  in- 
Boorse,  and  btr  beantiea  were  not 
rays  ohroudod  by  t  TaiL* 
The  forme  of  cbitalrio  initiation  in 
ain  wero  similar  to  those  in  other 
untries.     The  baih  —  confession  — 


except  ono  of  hin  own  rank  $  no  one  of 

an  inferior  order  was  permitted  to  deny 
the  infallibility  of  his  opinioOf  and  to 
contradict  him  :  and  for  offences  njininst 
\he  Slate,  a  knight  of  tliis  class  was  to  be 
beheaded,  and  not  put  to  death  in  the 
vulgar  mode. 

The  circumstances  in  his  conduct 
which  were  puniahable  with  degradation 
are  intereating,  as  deacripti? e  of  Spanish 
manner^.  It  waa  thought  necessary  to"* 
forbid  him  from  stealing  the  arma  of  an- 
oUier  knight,  from  selling  his  own,  or 


'il  in  n  church  —  mass  —  the  spurs — \  losing  them  at  play,  or  giving  them  to 


?  giruiiig  Willi  the  sword  —  the  acco- 
lo,  —  these  were  liie  chief  ceremonies, 
le  liQight  by  bis  oath  expressed  wil- 
igoese  to  die  either  for  the  defence  of 
a  law,  or  of  his  king  or  coontry.t  The 
rord  was  then  ongirt  from  him  by 


courtesans.  The  punishment  of  degra- 
dation, as  consequent  on  the  admi^^sion 
of  improper  persons  into  the  order,  is  in« 
telligible  and  jost:  his  girdle  and  apnr- 
leathers  were  also  to  be  ent,  if  he  exer-* 
cised  any  trade ;  except,  indeed,  in  cap« 


ime  person  of  honour,  who  by  so  doing  i  ti?ity,  when  he  was  kindly  permitted  to 
supposed  to  become  his  padrino,  or  j  support  his  lile  by  the  best  means  of  his 

)drather,  in  rhivalrv,  nnd   to  {  on fu m  |  ingenuitv.* 


e  Unigluiiood  thus  beatowed.  INocir- 
imsiance  could  ever  justify  the  cava- 
er  in  bearing  arms  against  his  padrino. 
le  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  defend  him 
y  hia  sword  and  his  council  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  abilityt  and  to  be  everything 
)  him,  as  a  man  was  to  his  lord  in  feu- 
al  rehilion. 
Tiiese  were  the  nneient  ceremonies  ; 


The  t)dier  class  of  kniL'lii^  was  lorraed 
of  cavalleros  Armados,  wlio  enjoyed 
most  of  the  privileges  of  nobility.  A 
knight  of  this  rank  was  free  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  tribute;  and  ao 
were  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Spur, 
not,  however,  as  knights,  but  as  hidal- 
gos. The  cavalleros  d'Armadas  were 
always  made  by  the  king's  own  hand; 


ut  they  were  simplified  in  subsequent;  hut  the  ri^zhl  of  creating  cavalleros  d*Es- 


unc:}.  The  mere  dubbing  was  then  lieid 
uiEcient ;  and,  by  a  law  of  Ferdinand 
ind  Isabella,  in  1476,  it'  waa  ordained 
hat  it  ahould  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

King  to  use  the  old  forms  or  not,  and 
hai  the  dignity  of  knighthood  should  be 
equally  illustrious  if  they  were  omitted. 

The  highest  class  of  knights  in  Spain 
WAS  formed  of  the  Knij^hls  of  the  Spur, 
ihe  Cavalleros  de  Espuela  d*Orada. 
They  were  always  hidalgos,  or  gentle- 
men of  birth  of  three  descents.  Kings* 
sons  were  of  this  class  of  knighthood  ; 
and  no  one  was  crowned  till  he  had  been 
invested  with  the  order.^ 

Atnotirr  the  privileges  of  a  knight  of 
the  (iohlen  Spur,  if  i"?  curious  to  notice 
thai  no  pers^on  could  sit  al  table  w  uh  him 
For  proofs  ol  this  circuawUacc,  I  must  again 
nfer  tlie  mdet  to  the  engmvinsa  in  Murpby'« 
Aubiuii  A  n  liquities  of  Spaitt. 

I  Pur  hu  U*v,  pur  su  Nrnnor  natnrnl,  pur  su 
terra,  Farudas,  cited  by  Selden,  Titlui  of  Honour, 
part  ii.,  cap.  4. 
#  Pitlidas,  l.iL,  tit.  81,  mi.  9»,  tit.  9, 


puela  d'Orada  existed  in  the  will  of  every 
cavalier  of  the  order,  though  it  was  usu- 
ally ezereised  only  by  the  king. 

These  were  the  two  bodies  in  which 
the  chivalry  of  Spain  was  arranged.  The 
title  of  Gavallero  was  also  given  to  every 
man  who  was  a  soldier,  in  consequence 
of  holding  his  lands  by  a  mililury  and 
feudal  tenure  ;  but  he  was  not,  from  that 
circumstance,  necessarily  a  knight.  Re- 
garding chivalry  as  an  order  of  merit,  the 
cavalleros  d'Espoela  d*Orada  and  the 
cavalleros  d* Armados  were  the  only  two 
chivalrie  knights  in  Spain. 

There  were  some  interesting  circum- 
stances in  Spanish  chivalry.  Thus,  in 
Catalonia,  besides  the  squire  who  bore 
his  shield  and  lance,  each  knight  was 
attended  by  an  armed  man,  whose  title 
was,  companion  of  the  Knight,  and  who 
was  considered  as  a  gentleman  that  fol- 
lowed the  an  of  chivalry.  He  was  alao 
attached  to  the  knight  by  feudal  relations; 
*  deldM^Tritleirbf  H<nioQf,~part  ii.7e.  9l 
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for  the  knight  was  compelled  to  gra^^^ 
him  hiDtl,  or  renl,  in  fealty.  A  kiughi 
wiio  was  eiuiikd  to  be  atieatieU  by  this 
coiDpanion  was  a  knight  by  crettion,  a 
mW9»  vero ;  and  he  who  htd  not  received 
the  order  of  chivalry,  although  a  hidalgo, 
was  considered  as  a  knight  minor,  whonit 
indeed,  chivalry  would  have  disowned, 
but  that  liis  birlh,  rank,  and  fortune, 
made  hini  a  part  of  the  military  stale.* 

It  is  curious  to  notice  tliat,  by  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  Spanish  chivalry,  it  was 
venal  for  everjr  knight  to  embrace  a 
newly*made  knight  the  first  time  he  met 
him,  in  honour  of  faith  and  love  ;  and 
that  it  waH  contrary  to  those  Inws  for  one 
knight  to  atfront  another,  unless  he 
should  first  send  his  defiance  or  fiuhiica- 
tiufi  of  that  breach  of  liic  bond  ui  com* 
panionship. 

The  pillan  of  Spanieh  chivalry  Were 
of  the  same  (lualtty  and  character  as  those 
of  other  conntrieii.  Spain  had  her  mili- 
tary orders,  her  institutions  of  Calatrava, 
Saint  James,  and  Alcantara;  while  the 
militia  of  the  Temple  and  the  friars  of 
liie  Hospital  were  richer  in  possessions 
in  Spain  than  in  any  country  of  the 
West.  She  had  also  her  ballads  abd 
romances,  in  prose  and  verse,  descrip- 
tive of  the  wars  and  loves  of  chivalry  : 
but  I  cannotdiscover,  with  some  writers, 
that  the  chivniric  muse  suii^  either  a 
sweeter  or  a  higher  strain  in  ^pain  than 
in  France  or  England.  Her  minstrelsy, 
indeed,  was  peculiar,  and  so  was  her  na- 
tional character.  On  one  side,  longings 
for  patriotic  independence,  and  conse- 
quent hatred  of  the  Moors ;  on  the  other 
the  loves  and  friendships  of  liumanity, 
unaffected  by  difference  ot  reli^^ion  or 
country.  The  Troubadour  chauied  his 
lays  of  love  and  war  in  Spain  ;  and  his 
appeals  found  a  ready  way  to  the  heart 
in  Arragon  ;  for  of  that  part  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula the  Provencal  was  the  vernacular 
dialect. 

Spnin  is  rich  in  her  heroes,  both  of 
roinati 'e  and  chivalry.  The  Spaniard 
vviii  not  acknowledge  that  the  Mour  was, 
for  a  moment,  left  in  tranquil  possession 
of  his  conquest ;  and  he  points  to  a  hero, 
named  Pelayo,  as  collecting  the  rem- 
nants  of  the  Christians  in  the  mountains 
of  Asturia^,  immediately  after  the  general 

•  Totiiirh,  < '(t!i(|Tn-^t;i'' lie  los  Kejefl  de  Aragoo 


ininnph  of  the  Moorish  arms.  He  re- 
sisted the  Moor-  till  his  tfiree  hundred 
followers  uwindicd  to  thirty.  His  ene- 
mies then  left  him  to  perish,  for  hitherto 
his  food  had  only  been  honey,  foond  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  But  in  ate 
time,  the  folly  of  this  disdain  was  seen; 
for  these  thirty  men  were  the  nucleus 
round  which  the  scattered  Spaniards  co^ 
Iccted.* 

*  Our  ^ngli»h  tiaoslators  of  ancient  Spanish, 
poetry  need  ool  think,  as  Ih^  are  indined  la 

do,  that  ihey  arc  worshipping  a  Bhado  in  Pelajo. 
The  Aral)iaii  History  of  Spain  by  Ahraadu-bn 
Mubamaiadi-bn  Mdaa  Aba  Dakr  Artuzy,  a  writci 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  H egim,  »tte«to  his 
existence  in  the  manner  ?tateJ  In  the  text.  TM- 
author, -vvhoHc  nuine  I  will  not  o^ain  ulloiiipl  to 
transcribe,  is  one  of  the  aulUoritit!i»  of  Mr.  ^hak- 
spearc,  whose  al>le  dissertation  on  th«  History  at 
the  Araha  in    J^jiain  accompanie<«  Murpliy's 
splendid  work  on  the  architecture  of  that  country. 
Great  expectations  have  always  been  enterudoed 
of  the  illustrations  of  Arabic-Spanish  bi«lory 
which  the  K-nirir!  manuscripts  could  furnish. 
The  work  of  Uaairi  encouraged  ihe  moBt  tudeat 
hopes  oft  iiiccessfol  reeiiU  of  more  pstieiit  ia> 
quiry;  and  nothing  could  promiKc  better  than  the 
circumstance  that  his  very  learned  and  intelligent 
successor  in  the  librariauship,  D.  Jose  Aoiuoio 
Coode,  was  engaged  id  the  woric  The  tveolli 
of  his  labours  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1630 
and  18".'  1 .    I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a 
copy  ot  Uu  work  in  the  original  Spanuih,  but  i 
have  foond  it  mixed  up  with  other  matter  in  a 
French  book,  entitled    Histoire  dc  la  Domini- 
tion  des  Arabes  et  des  Mo  tires  en  Kspagne,  ft 
en  Portugal,  depuis  I'lnvation  de  ces  ^euplea 
ju8qtt*a  lear  Expulsion  definitive;  reJig^sar 
I'Histoire  traduitc  do  TArAbe  en  Ewpagnol  Je 
M.  J.  Coiitle.    Par  M.  de  Marljs."  3  vol?.  8to. 
Pariii,  1825.    From  the  prctmce  of  M.de  Marh^ 
it  appears  thot  D.  Conde's  book  is  entirely  Ao 
talc  of  the  Arabic  Historian*',  and  not  the  judi- 
cious results  of  a  critical  coinparii^on  between 
these  writers  and  the  S$pant«h  chroniclers.  >U 
de  Martee  has  endeavouced  to  supply  iho  defi- 
ciency, and  to  write  a  history  of  S|Kiin  from  Ma* 
riana  and  others  on  the  one  hand,  and  1>.  Uoode  * 
Arabians  on  the  other.    He  has  entirely  failed; 
for  a  more  feeblowork  was  never  written.  Mock 
of  the  fault  rests  with  his  aulhontit  s  ;  for  h:* 
history  u  only  another  proof  of  what  we  pos- 
sessed a  thousand  instances  before,  that  sufCcictA 
materials  do  not  eiist  for  the  comptlatimi  of  a 
good  atiil  rornpleto  Spanish  History.     'J'hc  ir> 
sufficiency  of  D,  Conde's  book  to  all  real  bisvorks. 
purposes  appears  in  every  page.  Sometfaiap* 
indeed,  ha»  been  gained  on  the  subject  of  it^ 
Mooriiih  civil  wars  and  dis«ensit)n.<,  hut  .-uch  o^ 
tails  are  without  interest.    Little  or  noihins  ^ 
been  added  to  oar  stores  on  the  subject  of  P«iata 
Charlemagne's  invaKioti,  the  Cid,  or  the  roncl^ 
sion  of  the  Mooritli  fiistory  ;  all  points  vthert.^ 
ioformatioa  is  so  much  waitted.   These  ttmum 
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Troth  does  not  cast  many  gleams  on 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,  the  next  in  time 
and  rank  of  Spanish  knie^hts.  If  we  may 
credit  the  historians  nf  his  country,  it 
was  lie  who  noorisheti,  in  the  A^ium 
the  plant  of  national  liberty  ;  fur  when 
AlfoiMolheChaate  would  have  made  the 
kml  over  whieh  be  ruled  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Charlemagne,  the  nobility, 
headed  by  Bernardo*  repelled  the  invader, 
and  annihilated  the  French  ppprf>nri»  at 
Fontarabbia.  Much  of  litis,  rlinps  tlje 
wfiole,  is  the  mere  dreannnL'^  of  national 
pride,  not  deserving  regard  :  but  when  1 
find  mingled  with  the  atory  the  aeaertioo 
that  Bernardo  pined  theallianeebraome 
of  the  Moors,  and  tliat,  in  after  parts  of 
his  life,  he  fought  also  under  Moorish 
banners,  I  accept  ibe?e  rircnmstancpf  as 
valuable,  and  con.«'!(lpr  ;l:ein  :is  iiuiica- 
tions  of  general  principles  and  manners, 
whoever  may  be  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

Of  the  far*fanied  expedition  of  Charle* 
niagne  into  Spain,  little  or  nothing  it 
known,  though  eome  French  writers 
liave  defined  the  extent  of  hie  dominion 
in  that  country  with  the  precision  wiili 
which  the  political  changes  of  modern 
times  can  be  traced.  Tra  liumi,  son?, 
and  history,  unite  in  proving  that  iie  went 
into  Catalonia  and  Arragon  ;  but  it  does 
not  aeem  that  he  ettabliaheil  any  govern- 
ment in  those  countries  ;  and  his  march 
was  rather  the  wild  adventure  of  a  knight 
than  the  grave  purpose  of  kin^jlv  ambi- 
tion. The  Spaniards,  as  we  have  seen, 
claim  the  honour  of  defeating  him  in  the 
valley  of  Ronscesvalles  I  but  tlie  Arabs 
aleo  aiiert  their  title  to  the  aame  feat  of 
ehivalry:  and  atill,  further  to  embarraaa 
the  matter,  it  has  been  contended,  with 
equal  plausibility,  that  the  French  under 
Charlemagne  were  worsted  by  the  Nn- 
varrese  and  people  of  Aquitain ;  and 
thus  that  the  French  of  the  Adour  and 
the  Garonne  defeated  the  French  of  the 
Seine.  The  land  between  the  Ebro  and 
the  Pyreneea,  and  called  the  Spanfsh 
March,  was  (governed,  tome  centuries 
before  the  twelfth,  by  the  counts  of  Bar- 
celona, who  owned  the  feudal  sovereign- 
ty  o\  ihe  kiDfjs  ot  France.  'i'ht«  fcrrilo- 
rial  acqnisiiinn  has  been  centrally  re- 
apply only  to  Conde's  researches  into  tho  politi. 
Ml  and  civil  hintory  x}(  Spain  while  under  ihe 
dominion  of  the  Moors,  and  not  to  hia  inquiries 
iolo  the  literaiy  blstoiy  of  the  Arabs. 
IB  . 


ferred  totheaword  of  Charlemagne,  not| 
however,  on  sound  historical  proof,  but 

rather  from  tfie  prnrticc  of  monkish 
chroniclers,  ol  iionounn^  that  emperor 
with  ail  the  deeds  of  arms  which  could  not 
accurately  beascribed  luany  other  warrior. 

la  the  life  of  Count  Fernaa  Gonaales 
fiction  and  faet  are  blended  beyond  all 
power  of  extrication  ;  and  we  muat  de* 
scend  to  the  eleventh  century  for  a 
genuine  picture  of  the  Sp  uiish  cavalier. 
No  one  is  dearer  to  the  proud  recollec- 
tions of  a  Spaniard  than  the  Cid  Radricro 
Diaz  de  Uivar ;  for  it  was  by  the  valuur 
of  hia  arma  that  the  momeniouti  question 
of  aoperiority  between  the  two  great 
powera  in  the  Peninsula  was  decided  as 
every  Christian  and  Spanish  heart  could 
have  wished.  'Vhe  honour  of  his  chi- 
valry )s  hriLrtii  ami  pure  ;  loi'  m  swear 
by  his  knighihoud,  afT^  de  lioilngo,  is 
still  the  most  solemn  lurai  ui  a  Spa- 
nianl'a  aaaeveration,  * 

The  marriage  of  Don  Diego  Laynei* 
a  Castilian  gentleman,  and  Donna  Tereaa 
Rodriguez,  daughter  of  a  count  and 
governor  of  Asturias,  was  followed  in 
ilie  year  1026  by  the  birth  of  a  son  at 
Burgos,  \vho  was  called  Riuingo  Diazi 
and  of  Birar,  from  the  conquest  made  by 
hia  father  of  a  town  two  leaguea  north 
of  Burgos ;  but  he  was  more  generally 
designated  as  the  Cid,  from  the  Asiatie 
title.  Es  Sayd,  (my  Lord,)  wliich  five 
Moorish  emirs  whom  he  ronqnpre<)  jjave 
him,  and  which  his  king  ronfirraed.* 
Indeed,  iruin  the  number  of  his  victories 
over  the  Moors,  he  emphatically  merited 
thia  title. 

While  yet  a  youth,  he  gave  an  ear* 

nest  of  his  martial  and  ferocioua  diapoai«  ^ 

lion.  His  father  had  been  insulted  by 
:^  lilnw  trom  ('ounl  Don  Gomez,  Lord 
oi  (icirmnz.  hut  he  was  unable,  from  old 
age  and  luhnniiietj,  to  take  vengeance, 
and  he  mourned  in  aolitude  and  disho^ 
nour.  Rodrigo,  in  order  to  reatore 
peace  to  his  father's  mind,  defied  and 
fought  the  mighty  man  of  arms  :  hf 
slew  him,  and  returned  to  his  home 
with  the  head  of  the  vaiiquislied  hang* 
ing  at  his  saddle-bow.  Hia  father  was 
sealed  at  table  with  dinner,  uniasied, 
before  him.  Rodrigo  presented  to  him 
the  head,  whieh  he  called  the  herb  that 
woul  drestore  Wis  father*8  appetite.  The 
*  Uhieawla,  i.,  SO.  ^ 
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old  man  eoibraced  his  eon,  and,  placing  {  Cid  took  his  bride  home,  tfid  eoainend> 

him  at  the  bend  of  his  table,  declared 
that  he  alone  was  worlhy  of  being  ai  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Layn  Calvo.  His 
father  noon  afterwards  died.  Rodrigo 
nexl  distinguished  himself  by  beating 
back  an  invasion  of  6ve  Moorish  emirs 
who  bad  fearfully  ravaged  the  counlry ; 
and  instead  of  treating  them  with  sever- 
ity, he  gave  them  liberty,  receiving  their 
submission  and  tribute.* 

The  Cid*8  affair  with  Gomez  was 
productive  of  an  interesting  circuni- 
ilance,  and  iltostrative  of  ihe  manners 
of  that  remote  and  singnlar  period. 
Xiraenn.  ihe  daogbler  of  the  Count,  re- 
quired of  Don  Ferdinand,  King  of  Gas- 
tile,  the  Klrange  boon  of  'Rodrigo  of 
Bivar  in  mnrriajre,  &\lco\i]<j       !ier  rea- 


irts:  her  to  ihe  kindest  care  of  his  mother, 
he  went  towards  the  Moorish  frontier; 
for,  in  order  to  give  a  zest  to  mar- 
tial pleasures,  he  had  vowed  not  to 
sobiee  himself  with  Ximena'a  love  till 
he  had  won  five  battlee  in  the  iield. 

He  was  soon  called  to  be  the  eham* 
pion  of  his  king  ;  for  a  quarrel  between 
Don  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Don 
Karairio,  king  of  Arragon,  regarding  the 
city  of  Caldborra,  was  to  be  decided  by 
arms.  The  (Jid  and  the  other  cham* 
pion,  Don  Martin  Gonsales,  entered  the 
litftst  and  the  judges  placed  them  in  sneh 
situations  thai  the  son  and  wind  favoured 
neither*  They  careered  so  fiercely 
against  each  other  thni  their  lances  brol<e. 
but  in  the  closer  encounter  of  swords  the 
SOD,  that  his  possessions  wmiid  one  day   Cid  prevailed;  he  slew  his  adversary; 


be  greater  than  those  of  any  man  in  the 
Castilian  dominions.  She  declared  that 
the  power  of  pardon  rested  in  her  breast ; 
andt  like  other  amatory  enthosiasts,  she 

gave  a  colouring  of  religion  to  her 
wishes,  by  urging  that  the  marriage 
would  be  for  the  service  of  Cud.  'I'he 
King  consented,  and  summoneil  the  Cid 
to  his  court;  who,  on  receiving  the 
message,  incontinently  dighted  himself 
foil  gallantly,  and,  accompanied  by 
many  knights  and  other  armed  peers  in 
festival  guise,  he  repaired  to  the  King  at 
Valentia.  Ferdinand  received  fiini  with 
so  mucli  honour  as  to  excite  the  envy  of 
the  courtiers.  The  purpose  of  the  sum- 
mons was  communicated,  and  Kodngo 
bad  no  difficulty  in  oonsenting  to  marry 
the  lady  whose  father  he  had  killed. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  ;  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  King  is  peculiarly 
marked,  for  he  made  him  large  grants  of 
land,  being-  aware  of  his  military  pro- 
wess, and  iliinking  that  by  this  marriage 
be  had  secured  his  allegiance. f  The 

*  Chronicle,  i.,  4. 
I  Tho  circumstances  about  the  marriiige  are 
so  ooDtradieioiy  to  modem  uaagcs,  that  the  whole 
story  bas  been  regarded  as  a  lable.  Abundant 
evidence,  bjuvcver,  of  iho  fnMrrijjr  ovi-m;  as 
that  competent  judge  of  ^jpaui«*h  inaiiners,  Mr. 
ttoothey,  observes,  **TIm  drcuinslanoea  of  the 
marriage  are  not  to  be  disbelieved  fofr  their  sin- 
gularity ;  had  such  circumstances  appeared  in- 
credible or  repugnant  to  common  feeling,  they 
WOUM  have  been  invented ;  — whether  they  be 
tnic  or  false,  they  arc  equally  chitacterktic  of 
the  state  of  manners.*' 


and  the  judges  declared  that  the  city  of 
Caldborra  belonged  to  Don  Ferdinand. 
This  vietory  was  rewarded  by  the 

gratitude  of  the  king,  and  the  envy  of 
the  courtiers;  and  the  latter,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  ra?e,  endeavoured  to 
plot  with  the  Moorish  erairs,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Cid,  lur  his  destruction.  But 
the  Moors  not  only  disdained  the  alli» 
anee,  bat  revealed  the  mediiaied  treaeon 
to  iheir  lord.  Many  of  the  eonspiratoni 
were  banished  ;  but  regarding  one  peiw 
5on,  the  chivalric  gallantry  of  the  con- 
queror prevailed  over  his  just  resent- 
ment. The  wife  of  the  Count  Don 
Garcia  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  her 
lord  :  she  fell  at  the  knees  of  the  Cid, 
but  he  would  not  listen  lo  her  until  she 
rose.  8he  requested  him  toeommaad 
the  Moorish  emir,  into  whose  eouotry 
«he  and  her  husband  were  sentenced  to 
be  banished,  to  treat  them  with  mihlness 
and  benevolence.  The  Cid  spoke  ac- 
cording to  her  wUi ;  and  the  King  of 
Cordova,  for  the  love  he  bore  that  hero, 
treated  them  kindly,  and  gave  Cabra  to 
Garcia  as  a  habitation.  As  far  ae  Oir^ 
cia  was  concerned  this  kindnesn  was 
misplaced  ;  for  he  mnde  war  upon  his 
hejiefactor,  ihn  K  i ni?  of  Cordova,  till  the 
Cid  went  and  punished  him.  The  cir« 
cumstances  attending  this  punishment 
will  be  told  in  a  subMqnent  and  very  in* 
teresting  part  of  our  bero*s  life. 

The  Cid  then  aaeisted  hie  aoverei^a 
in  wresting  Viseu,  Lameg^n,  and  otlm 
cities  ffoa  the  Moors*   There  were  as 
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circumstancefi  of  his  valour  so  remarkable 
as  the  cruel  ven£rpr^npe  of  Ferdtn?ind  on 
a  man  taken  at  Viseu,  who  hail  slain 
King  Don  Alfonso,  his  wife's  fuiher. 
He  cut  off  the  fool  which  had  pressed 
down  the  armatost,  or  iiuirument  by 
meant  of  which  the  cross-bow  waf 
charged,  he  bptofi*  the  hands  which  had 
held  the  bow  and  filled  the  quarrel,  and 
plucked  out  the  eyes  winch  had  taken 
the  mark.  The  archers  then  made  a 
butt  of  ihe  living  trunk.*  Thus,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  infiucnce  of 
chivalry  on  the  miod  of  the  Cidt  it  eer* 
uinly  bad  not  tempered  the  ferocity  of 
his  Gothic  fovereign. 

Coimhra  was  one  of  the  new  con- 
quests, and  in  thai  cily  Rodri^o  wai« 
knighted.  The  ceromony  wa?  ijcrform- 
ed  in  the  church  uf  ^aiai  Mary,  whidi 
had  once  been  the  great  moeqee  of  Co- 
imbra.   The  King  girded  on  the  eword 

and  gavp  iiiin  the  kiss,  bvt  not  the  blow,  |  ai ways  denied  the  justice  of  the  parti* 

for  the  Cid  needed  no  remeiabrancer  of  tion,  and  the  oath  alluded  to  had  been 


or  officer,  whose  dnty  it  was  to  mark  the 
place  for  the  encampment  of  the  host. 

Sanciio  expressed  his  purpose  of  pos- 
sessing himself  of  wiiai  lie  ciM)se  to  con- 
sider bis  inheritance,^ the  whole  king^ 
dom  of  hie  late  father.  His  iniqoitoue 
design  wae  manfully  opposed  by  one  of 
his  eooosellon,  who  nobly  declared  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  worh!  wfio 
would  advise  him  to  break  tiie  command 
of  his  father,  and  the  vow  which  he  had 
made  to  him.  Sancho  then  turned  to 
the  Cid,  stating  to  him,  singularly 
enough,  that  he  solicited  his  advi<^,  for 
his  father  had  charged  him  npon  pain  of 
his  curse  not  to  act  without  his  judg- 
ment. The  Cid  replied,  that  it  would 
ill  liehove  him  to  cotitisel  his  sovereign 
to  conirailict  the  will  of  the  laie  king. 
Sancho  rejoined,  with  adiiiiiable  casuis* 
try,  that  be  did  not  think  he  was  break* 

inir  his  oath  to  his  fsther,  for  he  had 

.9       ......  ^. 


his  duties.  Tfir;  Indies  were  his  ho- 
nourable altendanls  on  this  aH<T,i«t  occa- 
sion. The  Queen  ijave  hirn  ins  imrse, 
and  the  lafauia,  Dunuu  Urraca,  fastened 
on  his  spurs.  His  Dames»  Rodrigo  Diss, 
were  now  compressed  into  Ruydies, 
agreeahly  to  a  frequent  custom  at  inves* 
titure,  which  in  so  many  respects  was 
ginni!'»r  lo  hipti'^fn.  By  permission  of 
the  Kine  ht;  liion  e\prri«etl  the  privi- 
leges of  his  nvw  rank  by  kmghling  nine 
noble  Dquires.  By  this  time  the  vow  nf 
ihe  Cid  was  performed,  and  he  retired 
awhile  from  the  court  to  the  society  of 
his  wife. 

Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  died,  hav- 


'  foroihly  extorted.  The  Cid  found  the 
Kin^  was  resolute  in  his  purpose  ;  and 
in  the  contlicl  of  liuiiea  whicli  the  cir- 
cumstances gave  ^ise  to,  his  mariial 
spirit  overcame  hts  virtu0«  and  he  de» 
termined  to  continue  his  soldier. 

He  prevailed  upon  Sancho,  however, 
not  to  pass  into  the  territory  of  Dmt 
Garci-i,  his  brt^ther,  Kinjr  of  Gallicia, 
unless  he  ohiamed  the  love  and  license 
of  his  brother,  Don  Alfonso,  King  of 
Leon.  Numerous  battles  were  fought, 
without*  however,  wearing  any  chival* 
rie  feature,  and  therefore  not  within  my 
purpose  to  describe.  In  all  of  them  the 
green  pennon  of  the  Cid  floated  con- 


ing, conir.iry  to  the  principles  of  the   spirnonslv  and  triumphantly;  and  his 
natioir>  fon^tiuilion,  divided  his  kiiijf 
dom  anioiii;  ins  children.    This  hrcak 


ing  up  the  interests  of  the  Gothic  mo- 
Darchy  was  roost  unwise ;  for  the  Goths 
were  a  fierce  race,  and,  in  the  cause  of 

ambition,  brother  had  shed  brother^s 
blood. t  The  Cid  went  into  the  service 
of  Don  Sancho,  Kinii  of  f'astile,  the 
eldest  son  of  ihe  laie  sovereign;  and  in 
all  hii  wars,  whether  with  Christians  or 
Musulmans,  he  deported  himself  after 
hie  wonted  manner :  and  his  great  feats 
of  arms  won  so  entirety  the  heart  of  the 
that  be  made  him  hie  campeador, 


achievements  were  so  far  heyond  mortal 
comparison,  that  he  was  called  the  for- 


*  Cliittaicls,  i.t  IS* 


■  » 


tunaie  Cid  —  he  of  good  fortune  »  he 
that  was  born  in  a  happy  hour.  On  one 
occasion  Sancho  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  he  was  reeeued  by  the  Cid ;  and  the 

circumstances  are  illustrative  of  the  ro- 
mantic character  of  (he  nne.  Thirteen 
knights  were  hearintr  I'  e  king  awny, 
when  the  Cid,  alone  and  ianceless,  for  he 
had  shivered  his  weapon  in  the  battle, 
galloped  after  them.  He  eried  to  them, 
Knighta,  give  me  my  lord,  and  I  will 
restore  yours  to  you."  They  scom- 
fuily  bade  him  avoid  contending  with 
therot  or  they  would  make  him  prisoner 
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too.   "  Give  me  but  a  lanee«  and,  sin-  {  ZamorSf  beeaue  of  the  days  that  wm 

gle      \  am,  I  will  rescue  my  lord  from  past.* 


all  ol  ve,"  was  ihe  heroic  rpjoiiuliT  ol 
the  Cid  ;  adding,  with  increased  energy 
Bill]  contiiience,  **By  God's  help,  1  will 
do  it.*'  The  obivalric  request  could 
not  be  denied  by  cavaliertt  and  they  gave 
him  a  lance.  But  such  wae  the  spirit 
and  force  with  which  he  attacked  them, 
that  he  slew  eleven  of  the  thirteen  ;  on 
the  two  survivors  he  hid  mercy ;  and 
thus  he  rescued  ins  king." 

Don  Sancho  became  king  both  of  Gal- 
lida  and  Leon*  confining  hia  brother 
-Gareia  in  irona  aa  if  he  had  been  a  trai* 
tor,  and  compelling  Alfonao  1o  aeelL  for 
brotherly  affection  among  tlte  Moors. 
He  rohhpd  ^^!^o  hi«  sister.  Donna  Elvi- 
ra. Still  his  amhiiion  was  not  satisfied; 
the  little  town  of  Zamora,  belonging  to 
his  siiiter,  Donna  Urraca,  was  wanting 
to  fill  the  meaanre  of  hia  deairea.  He 
deapatehed  the  Cid  to  her  on  the  pain- 
ful offiee  of  requiring  Zamora  for  a  price 
or  in  exchange,  and  of  communicating 
the  king's  puipose  of  sei7in<j  ii  by  force 


Inrensed  at  this  opposition  to  his  au- 
thority, Sancho  banished  his  faithful 
campeador,  who  joined  King  Alfonso  in 
the  Moorish  territoriea«  with  twelve 
hundred  horae  and  foot,  knights  and 
squires,  all  men  of  approved  worship. 
Alarmed  at  this  defection  of  his  brave«'t 
cavaliers,  the  counsellor^  of  Sancho  ad- 
vised him  to  revoke  his  f  i!ici:  it  was  re- 
voked: the  campeador  returned,  hut  he 
would  not  bear  arms  against  the  Infanta 
nor  Zamora/beeanae  of  the  days  that 
worepaat.  The  Kin^  atUcked  the  town, 
and  lost  his  life  In  the  attempt.  'I'hera 
were  circumstances  about  his  death  that 
impeached  both  his  brother  Alfonso  and 
liis  sisiier  Urraca.  The  CaRiilians  miir- 
nuired  their  suspicions;  but  when  Al- 
fonso came  to  be  crowned,  the  Cid  was 
the  only  man  of  aoffictent  virtoe  and 
apirit  to  decline  doing  homage.  Much 
astonishment  waa  expressed  in  the  conn- 
lenances  of  the  courtiers  and  prelates, 
who  had  olrendy  ki^^^ed   the  hands  of 


in  case  she  did  not  nccede  to  hi.s  wighes.  '  Alfonso  ;  and  when  lu;  was  called  on  by 


'l*he  great  men  of  Zivmora  dissuaded  the 
Infanu  from  surrendering  the  place: 
their  courageous  spirits  declared  that 
they  would  rather  eat  their  mulea  and 
their  horses,  yea,  their  very  wives  and 
I'hililren  ;  and  the  danger  of  yielding  was 
shadowed  in)\  to  her  in  that  dark  pro- 
verbial manner  in  wliich  itie  Spaniards 
often  conveyed  their  wisdom.  **  He 
who  besieges  you  on  the  rock,**^  ibey 
ssid,  •*wiU  soon  dri?e  yon  from  the 
plain.** 

The  Oid  returned  to  the  Kini^  with 

the  answer  which  thi'^  rnnnsel  dictated. 
Sancho,  in  his  anger  at  ihr.  frulure  of  the 
embassy,  reproached  his  campeador 
with  unskilful  management  of  his  task  ; 
for  his  eonseienee  told  him  that  he  who, 
like  the  Cid,  had  ^  been  bred  op  in  the 
aame  house  with  Urraea,  must  have 
feltaome  compunctions  at  requiring  her 
to  give  up  the  right  of  !irr  inlipritance. 
The  campeador  did  luu  defend  himself 
by  stating  that  he  had   discharged  his 


the  sovereign-elect  lo  perform  his  ac- 
knowledgment, he  boldly  declared  thai 
all  who  were  then  present  auepecied  that 
by  hia  connael  the  Ring,  Don  Sanclio, 
had  rome  by  his  death,  and  therefore 
I  say,"  he  continued,  unless  you  c1c?ir 
yourself  of  tlii?,  by  risiht  you  shoiild 
do,  I  will  never  kiss  your  hand*  nor  re- 
ceive yon  for  my  lord." 

The  Kii  g  expressed  his^pleaanre  at 
these  aenttments,  and  awore  to  God  and 
lo  St.  Maiy  that  he  never  slew  his 
brother  nor  took  counsel  for  his  death  ; 
neither  did  his  death  please  him,  though 
8ancho  had  taken  kintidom  from 

him.  Aitons<o  then  desired  his  cauriier? 
to  describe  the  means  by  which  he  might 
clear  himself.  They  replied  tlist  he  aM 
twelve  of  his  knights,  ss  his  com pn lega- 
tors, must  take  that  oath  in  the  church 
of  St.  Gadra,  at  Burgos.  Accordingly, 
the  Kinp'  and  his  knights  rep.iired  to 
Burgos,  in  whos»e  church  of  St.  Gadra 
mass  was  celebrated   before  the  royal 


duty  as  an  advocate  for  the  King's  pur-  family,  the  nobility,  aitd  the  people 
poaea  t  he  only  declared  that  he  had  dis-  j 


clwrged  faithfully  hia  bidding  as  a  true 
vassal;  but  he  added,  that  be  would  not 
bear  arms  against  the  infanta,  nor  against 
•  Chionicle,  ii.,  17. 


♦  ThcKO  last  few  words  tre  judiciously  pUcrc^ 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  by  Mr-  8outh«f 
They  are  ni>t  contained  io  the  anci«pt  chroni- 
cles and  Indiads,butthf7arsi«lbmdtehji 
■ad  inplisd  in  all. 
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The  King  then  took  a  conspicuous  sta- 
tion oear  the  nltnr.  The  Cid  left  his 
place,  an;!,  (tpening  liie  Gospels,  he  laid 
the  book  upon  the  altar.  The  King 
placed  .his  baud  upon  the  volume ;  and 
the  Cid  said  to  him,  wiih  a  aariouniesa 
of  manner  approtehing  to  aternnaaa, 
while  the  people  attended  with  the  in* 
tensest  ctiri«»sity,  **  King  Don  Alfonso, 
you  nppp;ir  in  ihi'--  placi^to  s\vp?\ron  the 
subjei'i  oi'  N  our  hroiher's  death.  Yoit 
swear  tiiul  you  iieiiher  slew  him,  nor 
took  ooonael  for  his  death :  say  now, 
yon  and  these  hidalgos,  your  friends  ud 
compurgaturs,  if  ye  swear  thief**  And 
'the  King  and  his  knights  answered, 
**  Yea,  we  swear  it.**  The  Cid  con- 
tinued, "  If  you  knew  of  iliis  mMttor.  or 
com liianded  that  it  should  he  pt'rri»rfnni.|, 
may  your  file  be  similar  lu  ihai  ul  your 
brother.  May  you  die  by  tiie  hand  of  a 
▼illain*  in  whom  yoo  trust;  one  who  is 
not  a  hidalgo  ;  one  who  is  not  a  Gasti- 
lian,  but  a  foreigner."  The  Kinjr  and 
his  kniglils  cried,  "  Amen."  But  Al- 
fonso's cftlour  faded,  and  the  Cid,  mark- 
ing iluj*  j>i«n  of  guilt,  repeated  the  oath 
to  hull.  Tiie  King  assented,  but  again 
hto  eoniitenattee  paled.  A.  third  time  did 
the  Cid  press  him,  for  the  lows  of  Cat> 
Itle  allowed  t!)is  reiteration;  and  once 
more  did  the  King^s  language  and  eoun- 
tpnnncf^  fdiitratlict  each  other.  Hut  the 
compuriraiion  was  now  completed,  and 
the  Cal  was  com|)ellt'd  to  do  homage  ♦ 

Alfoiibo  is  a  very  interesting  character 
araong  the  kings  and  knighu  of  Spain. 
Whatever  participation  ho  might  have 
liad  in  his  brother's  deaths soch  fool  con- 
duct did  not  sully  his  general  dealings. 
Justice  was  so  admirably  administered  in 
Castile,  thjt  the  people  expressed  their 
joy  in  the  iieautiful  sentence,  —  that  if  n 
woman  were  to  travel  alone  through  his 
dominions,  hearing  gold  and  silver  in 
her  band,  no  one  woold  interrupt  her 
path,  whether  in  the  desert  or  in  the 
peopled  country.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  distressed,  the  supporter  of  the  weak, 
the  strenirih  of  the  nation.  In  his  con- 
dum  lo  Aiimayon,  the  Moorish  King;  of 
Toledo,  we  may  find  displayed,  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  the  frank  dealing,  the 
ingennousnesB,  the  noble  confideneot  the 
honour  of  a  cavalier,  beautifully  coloored 
with  romantic  thougtit.  Alfonso  was 
•  Cbranislei  iO,  11, 
18* 


allied  with  Aiimayon,  that  mighty  sove- 
reign of  the  Moors;  but  the  treaty,  in- 
stead of  being  the  free  union  of  two  equal 
and  independent  authorities,  had  been 
extorted  from  Alfonso  when  the  chance 
of  war  had  thrown  him  into  Aliroayon'a 
po  wer.  It  was,  of  eou  rse,  obligatory  on 
the  honoar  and  faith  of  Alfonso ;  and 
though  he  respected  his  ally,  his  chival- 
ric  pride  whispered  the  wish  that  his 
friendship  had  been  obtained  by  some 
oilier  mode.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  Alfonso  marched  towariis  Toledo, 
hearing  that  the  territories  of  Aiimayon 
had  been  invaded  by  the  King  of  Cor* 
dova.  He  made  no  proelamation  of  hie 
purpose,  i\nd  Aiimayon,  not  assured  of 
liis  rrjotivps:,  sent  messengers  to  iiim,  re- 
minding ium  of  their  alliance.  'I  lie 
King  detained  tiie  messengers.  He  then 
pursued  his  coarse  to  Olias;  and  the 
King  of  Cordova*  divining  his  purpose^ 
broke  up  his  encampment  before  To> 
ledo,  bnd  fled.  Alfonso  left  his  army 
:U  Olias,  and,  accompanied  only  hy  five 
kniiihis  and  Alimavon's  niessenjjers,  he 
rode  to  Toh^do.  He  was  met  and  greet- 
ed by  his  brother-sovereign,  who  kissed 
hia  shoulder,  and  thanked  him  for  hie 
truth  in  eoroing  to  hit  deliveranee,  and 
for  remembering  their  motaal  oath.  The 
Moorish  people  expressed  by  their  songa 
and  atal^  the  love  which  the  Cliristians 
bore  their  lord,  but  the  Casliliaos  se- 
verely blamed  Alfonso  for  his  implicit 
faiih  in  the  iionour  oi  a  iVioor.  Aiimayon 
returned  with  Alfonso  next  day  lo  the 
Christian  earn  p.  An  enteruioment, 
worthy  of  the  splcndourof  ehivalryt  waa 
famished  forth:  but  while  the  kings 
were  ai  talile  Aiimayon  was  astonished 
at  seeing  some  armed  knights  gradually 
surrounding  the  tent.  His  broiher-sove- 
reiga  bade  iiim  suspend  his  curiosity  till 
the  conclosion  of  the  feast :  the  Moor 
did  so ;  and  Alfonso  then  reminded  him 
that  their  allianee  had  been  formed  when 
he  was  in  his  power  at  Toledo,  but  now,- 
as  Aiimayon  was  in  his  power,  he  re- 
quired an  exonei'ation  of  that  oath  and 
f-ovenant.  Aiimayon  could  not  but  com- 
ply ;  and  agreeably  to  the  form,  both 
Moorish  and  Christiani  acquitted  him  of 
his  promise,  in  expressions  thrioe  re- 
peated. Alfonso  then  called  for  the 
bonk  of  the  Gospels,  and  said  to  him. 
Now  that  yoa  are  in  my  power,  I 
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fwear  tnd  promiie  to  yoot  nefer  to  fight ;  panied  by  the  Cid,  whom  sickness  de- 

against  you  nor  agrningl  your  son,  but  to  taincd  m  home.  He  repovered.  honever, 
aid  you  againsiall  ilie  world.  'J'heoalh  in  www  lo  meet  ami  repel  a  Moorish  in- 
whk-h  I  foniierlv  rnade  was  KTced  from  I  vatJion  on  ihe  olher  side  ;  and  he  reiali- 
me,  aud  iherefore  noi  obligatory  on  my  i  ated  on  ihem  as  far  as  Toledo,  whose 
eonietetice  sod  conduct ;  but  I  cannot  |  king  complained  to  Alfonso  of  the  cam- 
violate  the  present  oath,  Tor  I  make  it  peador*s  violation  of  the  oath  and  cove* 
DOW  that  you  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  can  nant  between  ihem.  Alfonso  was  asto* 
treat  you  as  I  please."  The  alliance  |  nished  and  displeased  ;  and  suflering  1) is 
was  then  fettled  on  a  firmer  bnsis  than  mind  to  be  influ/nced  by  the  suggestions 
ever;  and  Alfonso,  afier  making  the,  of  the  Kicos-ornes,  all  his  hairtd  of  ihe 
King  of  Cordova  feel  the  might  of  his  j  Cid  returned  in  its  |)n^llue  force.  He 


power,  took  his  course  to  Castile.* 

Return  we  now  to  our  Cid.  Hie  wife 
Ximena  waa  dead  ;  and  Alfonso,  in  or- 
der  to  attach  him  to  hie  peison,  married 
him  lo  hta  own  niece*  also  a  Ximena. 
The  murriajrp  wns  r-elcbrated  on  the  lOih 
of  July,  in  the  vrnr  1071.    For  some 


saw  nothing  in  him  now  but  the  areoger 
of  Don  8ancho*s  death.  He  summnned 
bim  to  Burgoe  $  but  the  Cid  replied  he 
would  meet  bim  between  that  town  and 

Bivar.  Thev  accordingly  met,  and  the 
campeador  would  have  kisaed  his  hand 
in  homage  ;  but  the  king  rep\ih(Ml  him, 


years  ilie  achievements  of  the  Cid  were;  angrily  saying,  *' Ruydiez,  qua  my  laud." 


contiued  to  the  duties  which  were  imposed 
on  him  ae  King*a  champion.  QneaUooc 
of  territory  between  Alfonso  and  the 
Moors  were  generally  decided  by  single 
combat,  and  ihe  Cid  was  always  vic- 
torious. These  eirnimstances  should 
have  cemented  the  friendship  of  the 
Kuig  and  his  campeador  :  but  the  cour- 
tiers, by  their  well-weaved  plotH,  atic- 
ceeded  in  driving  into  banishment  their 
moat  formidable  rival  in  the  afiectiona  of 
their  Fovereiyn.  The  Cid  took  tefoge 
with  the  Moorish  King  of  Saragossa, 
jitid  (■()nlinnrd  in  (hat  part  of  Spain  for 
*iome  years  the  subjcel  and  soldier  of  the 
Moors,  fighiinp;  their  battles  against  the 
Christians;  bul  always  showing  mercy 
to  the  vanquished.  Merey,  indeed,  to 
thoae  whom  he  conquered  in  the  field 
was  a  prevailing  feature  of  his  eharacter, 
which  he  displayed  without  regard  to 
religions  peculiarities:  for  in  his  pre- 
vious baules  in  the  cause  of  Alfonso  he 
iiad  often  released  his  prisoners  uiiran- 
•omed. 

The  Moors  from  Africa  invaded  Spain. 
In  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  Alfonso 
recalled  the  Cid,  who  aoon  drove  back 
the  enemy.    For  a  considerable  time 

that  leader  enjoyed  the  graiitnde  of  hi;? 
huvercitm,  and  was  the  soul  of  ihe  Chris- 
tian army  ;  and  then  circumstances  arose 
which  his  enemies  ingeniously  perverted 
to  bia  injury.  Alfonso  was  gone  into 
Andalusia  against  the  Moors,  onaccom- 

*  CJhroiude,  iiL,  13—16. 


The  Cid  instantly  pricked  his  mole  -to 
another  piece  of  ground,  and  replied,  "I 
am  now,  sir,  upon  my  own  land,  and 
not  upon  yours.**    The  King  then  com* 

manded  him  to  depart  from  hi?  stntes 
forthwiih,  not  even  allowing  him  thirty 
days'  time,  the  usual  license  of  the  hi- 
dalgos. 

The  moment  of  bis  banishment  was 
not  an  unhappy  one,  for  it  was  tbea  that 
he  discovered  his  strength ;  many  knighis 
and  other  taliant  men-of*arms  resolving, 

with  his  cousin-eerman,  Alvar  Fanez,  to 

accompnnv  him  through  desert  and  peo- 
pled (  luiiiirv,  ^pend  their  wealth, 
und  gariiieniti,  aud  iiorsee  in  his  bervii-e. 

But  the  joyous  exultation  of  this  con- 
sciousness of  power  waa  soon  cheeked 

by  the  grief  of  quilling  bis  own  home; 
—  the  ^serted  hall,  the  perches  without 

hawks  upon  them,  the  porch  without  its 
'•e-j!'^,  no  cloaks  hanging  down  the  walls: 
-—  all  ihese  signs  of  desolation  brouehi 
tears  into  liis  eyes,  aud  he  exclHtiiied, 

My  enemies  have  done  this  buteooo 
recovering  his  Christian  resignation,  he 
cried,  (lod  be  praised  for  all  things/' 
He  passed  through  Uurgos,  where  the 
people  rmild  not  rcceivr  liim,  for  the 
Kii;l:  li;^  1  jjiohiHited  ihem  lo  do  so  ;  and 
he  wiiose  ijwortl  had  been  girl  ou  m  a 
happy  hour,  was  condemned  to  pitch  his 
tents  upon  the  sands. 

The  chivalric  history  of  the  Cid  is  nov 
varied  by  a  circumstance  which  has  not 
its  parallel  in  the  life  of  any  other  cava* 
lier  on  record.   He  was  deeply  dii* 
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tressed  for  present  monpy,  and  he  oh- 
lained  some  by  means  mii  recommended 
in  any  code  of  kniglntiood.  He  tilled 
tvro  chests  with  sandf  and  persuaded  iwo 
Jews,  who  had  coofideneeiii  bit  honour, 
that  their  contents  were  gold.  He  had 
been  acoiiatomed  to  sell  to  these  men 
bis  Moorish  spoils,  and  he  demanded  on 
the  present  secnrity  the  sum  of  six  hun- 
dred marks.  'I'lic  money  was  delivered. 
The  iipgoiiiition  wa<«  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  Cid  by  ins  iriuud,  Martin 
Anlolinez,  who  receifed  a  handsome 
present  from  the  Jews ;  but  the  Cid,  the 
Boble-minded  lofty  cavalier,  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  unknightly  piece  of  craft ; 
and  he  consoled  liin  conscience  by  the 
reflection  ilial  he  acted  more  from  ne- 
cessity than  inclination,  and  that  in  lime 
he  would  redeem  all.  In  order  to  avoid 
detection  he  made  the  Jews  promise  not 
to  open  the  ehesto  for  a  year,  but  retain 
ihem  only  as  a  security. 

One  little  trait  of  the  Cid's  coolness 
and  cunning  mnst  he  noticed.  The  Jews, 
in  their  joy  at  the  exceilciire  of  the  bar- 
gain, were  disposed  to  generosity,  and 
utfered  tlie  Cid  a  r^d  skin,  Moorish  and 
honourable.  The  Cid  accepted  it,  telU 
inf  his  friends  he  would  consider  it  as  a 
gift  if  they  had  bought  it;  otherwise  they 
should  add  its  value  to  the  loan.* 

Tfie  Cid  then  went  to  Cardina  ;  and, 
after  bidding  farewell  to  \)h  wife  and 
chihlren,  he  qniiied  genile  ('astile,  and 
went  into  the  Moorish  territory.  He 
battled  with  the  Moors  and  vanquished 
them,  sparing,  however,  those  who  were 
the  allies  of  Alfonso.  In  particular,  he 
won  a  great  victory  over  them  in  a  sally 
which  he  made  from  t!ip  ra^ilo  of  Alco- 
cer,  wherein  he  was  besieged  by  them. 
The  Cid  of  Bivar  was  known  by  his 
green  pennon  and  gill  saddle.  Ho 
charged  his  sianilard-bearer,  Pcro  Ber- 
omezt  not  to  venture  forward  before  he 

•  Chronicle. Hi..  17— 2S.  MUIIer,  in  liis  Di^ 
MVtation  on  the  Cid.  (  ;tl;s-  positively  thiit  the 
mODPy  was  repaid,  as  it  the  recoipt  in  full  for 
mil  demand*,  aulbeniicated  by  the  city  of  Bur- 
goii,  were  lying  on  bis  table.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  rt'poytiiCMii  in  the  anc-ieiit  writers  ; 
ind  when  we  consider  ttiut  iho  Jews  were  al- 
ways treated  in  f^pain  far  worae  th«n  the  Musol- 
inaiis,  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  Cid  would 
contiider  men  wluun  t»  had  cheated  as  eotitied 
to  jostioe. 


commanded.    The  circumstances  of  the 
battle  are  descrilied  in  the  translation  of 
the  old  poem  ui  the  Cid  with  astODishiog 
spirit:  — 


The  gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  forth 

at  once  thej  rosh'd, 
The  outposts  of  the  Moorish  host  back  to  the 

camp  were  pushed  : 
•The  camp  was  ail  in  tumult  i  and  there  waa 

sttcb  n  tboodor. 
Of  cgr nbolo  and  of  drams,  is  if  oattii  would 

cleave  in  sunder. 
There  you  might  aee  the  Moors  armuig  them- 

selvos  in  hastop 
And  the  tviro  main  battles  bow  tbegr  wens 

forming  fa^t, 
Horsemen  and  iuotmca  mixt,  a  cuuntless 

troop,  and  vast 
The  Moora  are  moving.  Ibiwsid,  the  battle 

soon  must  join. 
♦My  men  atanii  here  in  order,  ratig'd  upon 

a  line ! 

Let  not  a  man  move  irom  his  rank  bsfoio 

I  give  the  sign.' 
Pero  Bermuez  heard  the  word,  but  he  could 

not  rsfroin : 
Be  held  the  bannrr  in  his  haod,  ho  g«vo  his 

liorae  the  reign  :  * 
*  Yon  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there,  the 

thickest  of  the  foes. 
Noble  Ci  1  (j  od  be  yonr  aid,  Ibr  there  joar 

banner  goes  I 
Let  him  thst  serves  and  hononis  it  show 

the  duly  that  he  owes.* 
Earnestly  the  Cid  cali'd  out,  *  For  heaven's 

sake  be  atill  V 
Beminez  cried, '  I  cannot  hold so  eager  was 

his  will. 

Ho  spurr'd  his  horse,  and  drove  him  on 

uinidiii  the  Moorish  rout; 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner,  and  eompast 

him  about. 

Had  not  his  armour  been  so  trqe»he  had  lost 

either  hfe  or  limb ; 
The  Cid  called  ont  agatn,  *  fW  heaven's  sake, 

succour  him !' 
Their  shields  before  their  breasts^  forth  at 

once  iliey  go  ; 
Their  lances  in  tiie  rest,  lovelPd  fair  and  low ; 
Their  bannei*  and  their  crests  waving  in  a 

row ; 

Their  beads  aU  stuuping  down  towards  the 

saddle-bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  lha  midst,  his  shont  was 

heard  afar, 
'  I  am  Kui  I>iu£.  the  champion  of  Bivar  : 
Strike  among  them  genllemen  for  sweet 

merry's  s;iki\* 
There  whure  Beruiuez  fought  amidst  the  foe, 
they  brake 

Three  hundred  benner*d  knights ;  it  was  a 

gull.int  sfilow. 
Three  hundred  Moors  they  kill'd — a  man 
with  every  blow: 
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When  they  wheel 'J  aaJ  luru'd  a«  many  more 
lay  slain, 

Tou  might  see  them  niatt  tlMir  haeM  and 

level  ihern  nRain. 
There  you  might  see  the  breast  plates,  how 

thef  wera  deft  Id  twaio, 
AimI  many  a  miMfiali  ahidd  lie  itk«tlet*d  on 

the  plain ; 

The  peonous  that  were  white,  niark'd  with 

ftorimtontudn; 
The  horaee  niDDing  wild  whoee  riders  had 

been  slain. 

The  Christians  call  upon  6aint  James,  the 

Meora  upon  Mehoynd. 
There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  eldo  On 
ft  little  epot  of  groimd."* 

Hii  vtetoty  over  the  Moon  presentet] 
the  Cid  wttl^  fair  occasion  of  propiti- 
iting  Alfonso,  He  accordingly  despatch- 
od  AWar  Fanez  into  Caatile  with  a  gift 

to  tfie  King  of  thirty  Moorish  hordes, 
which  was  accepted.  Allon?o  did  not 
show  present  honour  to  the  Cid,  but  he 
expreiseU  his  joy  at  the  victory ;  auci  re- 
lietred  from  all  penaltiea  thoae  who  had 
joined  him,  and  those  who  should  be  in- 
duced to  follow  his  foriunes.t  These 
were  joyful  news  to  the  Cid  and  his  host ; 
and  the  faitliful  messenger  brought  also 
such  tidings  of  iheir  f-innlies,  that,  ns 
men  as  well  as  Gasuiianii,  they  were 
right  joy  I u I. 

On  everf  oceaeion  the  Cid  ehowed  a 
generous  indi/Terence  to  hia  own  share 
of  the  spoil ;  and  whatever  country  he 
left,  both  men  and  women  wept,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  people  worn  liffnrf  liim, 
so  high  wns^iis  reputniioa  lor  acl:j  of  in- 
dividual clemency.  Once  he  invaded  a 
Moorish  icrriiory  with  which  Raymond 
Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona,  was  in 
alliance.  The  Count  and  his  Frenchmen 
harnessed  themselves  in  their  gay  attire, 
resolved  to  recover  the  spoil  of  the  Cid. 
But  he  who  was  horn  in  a  happy  hour 
smiled  al  tiie  vain  splendour  of  the 
French  cavaliers;  and  while  his  men 
were  placing  their  plain  Qallieian  saddles 
on  their  horses,  he  assured  tliem,  that 
for  one  of  their  enemy  whom  they  should 
•lay,  three  would  leap  from  their  horses 
in  terror.  Berenger*s  force  wad  defeat- 
ed :  he  himself  wjp  t:iken  pris^oner;  nnd 
of  the  sptiil  the  most  precious  part  was 
his  good  9word,  Colada. 

The   subsequent  circumstances  will 

'nnborrow  from  Mr.  Fiere's  tramlation  of 
part  of  the  Cid. 
t  CJinmide,  iv.,  1^1 1« 


recall  to  the  reader's  mind  the  chivalric 
bearing  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry 
V.  Berenger  was  couducied  to  the  tent 
of  hia  vanquisher,  and  a  repast  was  eol 
before  ihem ;  but  he  refused  all  refreeh> 
ment,  though  my  Cid  eourteouely  in- 
vited him.  The  next  day  a  very  spleo- 
did  entertainment  was  set  forth  ;  but  the 
Count  preserved  his  pride  and  sullen- 
ness,  or  only  broke  forlh  into  expressions 
of  contempt  and  self-reproach  ihai  lie  had 
been  beaten  by  a  set  of  ragged  fellows. 
My  Cid  did  not  reply  to  this  iiiicoortesy« 
but  continued  to  urge  him  to  partake  of 
the  repast,  and  not  lament  the  chance  of 
war.  But  Berenger  abnndoned  him«elf 
to  unmaidy  despondency,  and  desired  to 
be  left  alone  to  die.  For  three  days  lie 
continued  in  this  abject  state ;  aod  he 
was  only  roused  from  it  by  the  noble 
offer  of  the  Cid  to  give  liberty  to  him 
and  any  two  of  his  knighle.  The  Cid, 
however,  was  good-humou redly  resolved 
not  to  part  from  him,  unless  he  partook 
of  his  hospitality.  "  If  you  do  not  eat 
heartily.  Count,  you  and  I  shall  not  part 
yet."  They  tlien  cemented  their  kind- 
nesa  and  gratitude  by  good  cheer,  sod 
the  Count  was  permitted  to  take  his 
leave  :  but  as  he  rode  away  he  frequently 
reverted  his  eyes  to  know  if  the  Cid 
were  pursuing  him,  for  his  own  iirnoble 
soul  couhl  not  credit  the  geoerottily  of 
his  vanquisher.* 

Increased  admiration  of  the  Cid's 
military  talents,  and  the  death  by 
treachery  of  one  of  his  bravest  offieevs, 
induced  Alfonso  to  wish  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion wiih  his  faithful  campeador.  It 
was  ejected  ;  but  not  till  the  Cid  had 
induced  the  Kin^  to  stipulate  that  no 
hidalgo  should  be  banished  in  future 
without  a  lawful  hearing  of  his  cause, 
and  the  old  license  of  thirty  days.  Oa 
another  great  matter  he  was  also  the 
friend  of  the  public  good ;  for  he  ia» 
duced  the  Kinfj  to  consent  to  preserve 
the  privileges  of  towns',  and  not  to  im- 
[»o.<e  inxes  on  ihein  contrary  to  their 
customs.  Alfonso  even  conceded  the 
liberty  of  armed  resistance  to  his  acts,  if 
ever  they  should  contradict  his  soleaan 
engagements. 

'J'he  Ci(Ps  happiness  was  soon  slloy- 
ed  by  the  death  of  his  son  Rmirigo;  a 
young  roan  whose  military  spirit  was  so 
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fine  ud  gallent,  that  the  Christiani 
garded  bim  as  the  hope  of  Spaia«  The 

Cid  waf<  fppotlilv  rn!!pd  from  privnte 
cares  and  sorrows  lo  a  more  important 
untlerlakiDg  ll»an  any  he  had  been  ever 
eugageii  in.  He  lieadeii  liie  Ciirisiian 
troops  against  Toledo;  and  thote  troops 
enbraeed  not  only  the  flower  of  Sptnisb 
ehiTalry*  but  many  kni^hte  from  Fmnee, 
Italy,  and  Germany  ;  so  important  to 
the  general  fate  of  religion  and  arms 
was  the  capture  of  Toledo  ef)jisi(lered. 
We  may  lamt^iiU  wiih  many  an  admirer 
of  Spunisli  chivalry,  lhai  ilie  memory  of 
their  gallant  deed*  baa  not  been  handed 
down  to  ue,  and  cenaure  the  aneient 
chroniclers  for  wronging  such  worihy 
knights.  We  only  know  that  Toledo 
wa<<  capnirpfi  by  the  Cid  on  the  25lh  of 
May,  in  ilif  \ mr  1085. 

Aiiiuog  liKuiy  subsequent  military 
achievemeiUs  of  the  campeador  I  shall 
•eleet  only  his  engagement  with  his  old 
foe,  Raymond  Beringer,  Oonnt  of  Bar- 
celona, who  had  hastily  taken  op  arms 
to  assist  a  Moorish  prince,  also  an 
enemy  of  the  f^id.  If  the  Cid  had 
dreaded  numbers  he  would  have  yielded: 
jt  he  had  regarded  the  estahlishod  reputa- 
tion of  knights,  he  would  have  partaken 
of  the  general  terror,  for  the  French 
were  esteemed  the  best  knights  in  the 
world,  and  the  beet  appointed ;  and 
fame  proceeded  to  ascribe  to  Berenger*8 
the  chivalric  virtues  of  courajre  and  skill 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  But  the  exhor^ 
tations  of  the  Cid  and  his  very  presence 
animated  the  troops  to  heroism  ;  and 
when  the  moment  of  battle,  flied  by  his 
own  admirable  skill,  arrived,  the  event, 
ae  ttsoal,  proved  that  he  had  been  born 
in  a  happy  hour,  Bereni^cr  and  his 
chief  oHicpra  fell  into  his  hands;  he 
showed  iheni  (jreit  courtesy  ;  and  re- 
leased them  on  their  ransom,  and  their 
promise  on  their  knighthood  never  to 
appear  In  arms  affainst  him  again.* 

The  capture  of  Valentin  was  the  next 
and  most  important  circumstance  in  the 
Cid*s  rareer.  Tlie  fame  of  his  exploits 
liad  drawn  to  his  standard  a  tlinn^nnrl 
Jx nights  of  lineage,  five  huntlrtii  nid 
fifty  other  iiorsemen,  and  of  foot  soldiers 
a  thousand*  I  shall  not  detail  the  events 
of  the  nine  months*  siege  of  Valentia ; 
for  the  picture  does  pet  vary  in  any  of 
•  "Chnmlda,  v.,  17^90. 


its  colours  and  shades  from  the  scenes 
of  blood,  and  horror,  and  desolation,  in 

other  wars. 

There  is  one  circumslanre,  however, 
of  a  different  character,  and  plca>iiiL'ly 
illustrative  of  ancient  manners.  Among 
the  hosts  of  the  Cid  was  an  Austrian 
hidalgo,  named  Martin  Paleaz,  who  was 
better  known  for  his  personal  strength 
th'^n  his  chivalric  courage.  The  Cid 
resolved  to  shame  him  into  bravery  ; 
and  he  seized  as  a  fitting  occasion  a  day 
wtieti  Martin  had  concealed  himself 
while  his  brother-knights  were  tourney- 
ing with  the  Moors.  When  the  dtnner- 
houir  arrived,  Martin  Paleaz,  not  sus* 
pecting  that  ilie  Cid  had  discovered  his 
baseness,  washed  his  hands  with  the 
other  knitrht*,  nnd  vvotitd  have  inken  his 
place  ai  the  cf)fniiion  table  ;  but  tiie  Cid 
gra^iped  his  liaatl,  and  telling  him  that 
neither  df  them  was  worihy  to  sit  with 
such  valorous  knights  as  those  who  were 
now  before  them,  he  led  them  to  hie 
own  high  table  where  it  was  his  general 
custom  to  sit  and  dine  alone  ;  Alvar  Fa- 
nez,  Pero  Bermuez,  and  knights  of  equal 
renown,  sitting  nt  other  high  tables, 
while  the  rest  of  the  knights  reclined 
upon  esirados  with  tables  before  them. 
There  was  no  equality  of  knighthood^ 
therefore,  among  the  cavaliers  of  Spain 
as  in  the  Celtic  nations.  There  was 
no  Round  Table,  generously  dispensing 
with  the  inpqu'rdittes  of  rnnk.  It  was  a 
subject  ol  honourable  ambiiiiui  with  the 
knights  of  the  Cid  to  be  pronounced 
worihy  of  sitting  at  the  table  with  Alvar 
Panes  and  his  companions;  and  the 
simple  Martin  Paleaa  plumed  himself 
on  his  superior  honours. 

The  next  day  the  Christian  knights 
held  a  joust  to  the  utterance  with  the 
M<mrs  ;  and  the  Cid  was  pleased  by  ob- 
serving thai  Martin  Paleaz  was  so  much 
elated  that  he  did  not,  as  usual,  quit  the 
field  when  the  lances  met  in  ruds  shock. 
The  Cid,  on  returning  to  his  lodging, 
not  only  placed  his  gallant  friend  by  his 
side,  but  invited  him  to  eat  out  of  his 
own  dish  ;  adding,  that  he  had  deserved 
better  that  day  than  yesterday.  This 
expression  revealed  the  whole  matter  to 
Paleaz :  he  now  saw  that  the  Cid  had 
discovered  all  the  artifices  of  his  eoward* 
ice,  and  that  he  bad  placed  him  by  his 
side  at  table  to  disgrace^  and  not  to 
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honour  bim;  thinking  that  such  a  re- 
creant was  not  fit  to  sit  ivith  other 
knights.  These  reflections  of  shame 
kindled  in  him  a  spark  of  courage  ;  and 
he  now  resolveii  lu  deport  himseif  like  a 
gallant  cavalier.  In  several  subsequent 
battles  with  the  Moors  he  fought  so 
brmvely  that  they  marvelled,  and  inqaired 
wbence  that  devil  had  come.  The  Cid 
rewarded  him  with  his  friendship,  and 
also  the  disiinction  of  fettin;:  at  the 
table  with  AWar  Faoez  and  other  true 
knights.* 

The  Cid  became  lord  of  Valencia,  re- 
serving,  However,  the  fendal  and  abeo- 
Jote  sovereignty  lo  King  Alfonso.  He 
made   many  arrangements  with  the 

Moors,  to  the  credit  of  his  iiifrenuity, 
rather  than  of  his  honour  ;  for  he  vio- 
lated them  nil  ns  soon  as  his  purposes 
were  aecompii^ticd.  Finally,  he  per- 
mitted the  conquered  to  live  is  the  ad- 
joining town  and  eobarb  of  Alendia ;  to 
have  their  own  law  administered  by  their 
own  cadis  and  alguaails;  to  enjoy  two 
mosque!*,  one  in  llie  city,  and  the  other 
in  the  sulmrb,  tlie  Moors  pavinij  to  the 
Cui  a  ivnih  part  of  their  proiiure,  as  the 
price  of  his  concessions,  'i'he  Cam- 
peador  waa  a  banished  man  from  gentle 
Castile,  when  he  look  Valencia,  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  enemies  jjiaving  again 
wrought  upon  the  jealous  temper  of  Al- 
fonso: hut  iiis  victories  onre  more  re- 
conciled luin  to  the  King,  who  accepted 
from  liim  a  nohle  present  of  horses,  satl- 


rtght  to  Valencia ;  and,  in  order  to  en* 

tertain  Ximena  and  her  damsels,  he 
placed  the?n  in  a  lofty  tower,  whence 
they  mii^lu  view,  without  dang-er,  the 
bloody  strife.  But,  unlilie  the  women 
in  other  chivalric  countries,  they  turned 
pale,  and  trembled  at  the  seene;  mid 
the  Cid  removed  them,  thongh  their 
presence  was  important ;  for  the  coorago 
of  his  troops  wa?  animated  to  fury  when 
tliey  tlinuirht  that  ladies  were  witaesaing 
their  feats  of  arms,* 

New  presents  were  made  to  Alfonso 
of  the  spoils  taken  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
the  king  and  his  eampeador  were  fof^ 
mally  and  publicly  reconciled.  The  Cid 
humbled  himself  with  oriental  prostm- 
lion?  :  for  mnnv  pnrls  of  ^!noti!*h  man- 
ners were  copied  b\-  the  Spaniards. 
They  had  not  nici  for  some  years  ;  and 
time  had  laid  his  wrinkled  hand  on  (he 
brow  of  the  Old.  But  Alfonso  was 
more  partienlarly  atmek  with  the  appear* 
ance  of  hie  beard,  whieh  had  grown 
to  n  mnrvellons  length. f 

Thp  Cid  wa«»  now  at  a  hcirrht  of 
power  never  renclied  by  any  subject; 
and  his  ueaUh  aliracted  the  admiration 
of  men  of  nobler  birth.  The  Infantes  of 
Carrion  solicited  thehsnds  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  the  alliance  was  favonred  by  the 
king  ;  and  the  Cid  and  Ximena,  though 
they  liked  not  the  character  of  the 
young  nobleSf  yielded  to  bin  importuni« 
ties,  and  the  marriages  were  snl-  fninzfJ. 
These   marriages   were    an    abun  lri.t 


died  and  bridled,  each  with  a  bright ;  source  of  infelicity  ;  and  he  w hone  good 
sword  hanging  from  the  saddle-bow.  His  {fortune  had  generally  warrantnl  hit 
wife  and  daughters  now  joined  him  at  popolsr  title,— > that  he  was  born  in  a 

Valencia  ;  and  ii  is  curious  to  noil  i  e,  as  {  happy  hour, —  repented  of  having  yield* 
a  point  in  his  character,  that  his  first  ex-  j  ed  to  the  king*s  suggestions.  The  In- 
pression  of  joy  was  to  run  n  c^rf^er  on  fantes  were  men  of  base  and  covv?r<ny 
his  gtiod  horse  Bavieca,  who  performed  minds,  and  totally  unable  to  maintain  a 
his  exercises  so  beautifully,  that  the  '  noble  port  in  the  house  of  the  Cid,  where 
people  marvelled,  and  he  became  taiuous  ;  courage  and  martial  exercises  gave  the 


over  all  Spain 

The  Cid  mistook  the  character  of  his 
wife.ipd  daughters  ;  for  he  thought  that 
the  martial  spirit  of  chivalry  animated 
them  as  well  as  hinisolf :  Imwheit,  in 
truth,  they  were  attached  to  ilie  gentler 
duties  of  life.  A  Moorish  host  came 
from  Africa  to  contest  with  him  his 


•  Chronicle,  vl.,  S'J.  The  olil  Spanish  wri- 
ten  observe  that  the  Cid  knew  how  to  make  a 
good  kniibttoa  a  good  groom  knows  bow  to 
atoodboiBi. 


tone  to  manners,  Morti6ed  personal 
pride  took  refuge  in  the  pride  of  birth ; 

and  the  Infantes  chose  to  imagine  that 
they   had  sullied    their  nobility  by 

allying  themselves  with  the  family 
of   the  Cid  :    but  thev  did   not  con- 

*  Chronicle,  vii.,  19.  Aitnena  wn»  Hke  t^^ 
famouB  Oriana  in  Amadis  of  Gaul,  who  was  fti* 
way*  atfrayed  at  miltlorjr  preparatioiiftt 

I  He  had  let  it  grow  on!  of  respect  to  AlfoDM; 
and  bo  intended  it  should  t>e  a  matter  of  admi* 
ration  both  with  Moors  uul  CbriatiaQa.  Poeiui 
del  Cid,  V,,  ISM,  &e. 
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tider  that  they  had  violated  the  chivalry 
of  their  rank  when  they  inaulteii,  ynd 
even  beat  iheir  wives,  leaving  them  in  a 
wood}  ap[);iru!ul  y  dead.  'I'he  ladies 
were  found  by  a  relaiiuut  and  ihe  Cid 
became  acquaioiad  with  the  tUMrf  •  He 
appealed  to  Ihe  kiag,  who  appointed  a 
cones  at  Toledo,  to  judge  the  matter; 
and  weighty  indeed  must  it  have  been 
thouglu,  for  the  preaejil  Has  but  the 
third  cortez  which  iiad  beea  heldduriog 
the  reign  of  Ailonso. 

To  Toiedo,  accordingly,  all  parties 
repaired.  The  Cid  had  with  bin  the 
heet  and  braveaikoighta,  a  gallant  amy, 
whoee  tente  od  Ihe  hills  round  the  city 
were  ao  nuinerou?  that  the  Cid^a  attend- 
ants seemed  like  a  host,  rather  than  a 


nation  ;  but  iindomeath  they  wore  hao* 

berks  of  well-lempered  mail,  and  swnrds 
sweet  and  pliarp  in  the  edge.  The 
dress  of  the  canipeador  himself  would 
have  surprised  Raymond  Berenger, Count 
of  Baieelona,  and  his  mocking  French* 
men.  His  hoae  wae  of  fine  elolh,  hii 
shoes  were  richly  worked :  his  body 
was  clad  in  the  finest  linen,  and  a  red 
skin,  all  curiously  worked  with  gold 
and  silver.  His  ooif  was  of  scarlet  and 
j?old  ;  but  the  beard,  of  which  he  was  so 
conscious,  was  bound  by  a  cord,  in  sign 
of  moaroiog  and  wo. 

Meet  of  the  assembly  rase*  to  greet 
him  ;  and  the  king  offered  him  a  share 
of  his  own  seat.  But  the  Cid  replied, 
that  it  would  better  become  him  to  be 


common  guard  of  honour.    The  hall  of'  at  his  feet,  for  he  owed  his  fame  and 


the  palace  of  Gatiana,  the  place oi  assem 
blage  of  the  cortez,  had  its  walls  hung 
with  clotlis  of  gold,  and  estradost  with 
earpetSi  were  placed  on  the  ground.  At 
the  upper  end  was  the  kinu:*s  chair,  the 
aoeieni  seat  of  the  kings  of  Toledo ;  and 
round  it  were  rich  and  noble  estrados 
for  the  chiel  lords  of  the  cortez.  Near 
the  chair  of  the  king  the  Cid  caused,  the 
day  before  the  meeting,  an  ivory  seal  to 
be  placed,  which  he  had  won  In  Valen- 
eia,  it  having  belonged  lo  the  kings  of 
that  city.  *  A  number  of  his  esquires, 
with  their  swords  hanging  from  their 
necks,  guarded  the  seal,  till  their  lord 
should  come  and  lake  possession  of  it. 

The  next  mornuig  the  king,  after 
hearing  ina^s,  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
Galiana,  with  Ihe  lofantee  of  Carrioo» 
and  the  counts  end  ricos*omes  of  the  cor« 
tea.  The  ivory  seat  excited  the  envy 
of  Count  Garcia,  the  ancient  rival  of  the 
Cid ;  and  the  chief  esquire  was  ready 
by  arms  to  repel  his  sneers  and  sarcasms, 
till  the  king  prevented  the  progress  of 
the  contest,  by  deciuruig  that  his  cam- 
peador  had  won  the  seat  right  honour- 
ably ;  that  never  had  any  vassal  sent  to 
hie  lord  such  gita  as  he  had  done  ;  and 
that  if  any  one  were  envious,  let  him 
achieve  equal  feats  of  honour,  and  ihe 
king  would  seat  him  next  the  throne. 

The  Cid  now  entered  ihe  hall,  accom- 
panied by  a  hundred  of  his  choicest 
kn  igh  IS.  They  were  apparelled  both  for 
courtesy  and  war.  To  the  eye  of  the 
court  their  garments  were  only  fine  skins 
of  ennine»  and  the  usual  cloak  of  the 


fortune  to  the  goodness  of  the  king  and 
his  brother  and  father ;  and  it  was  not 
fit  for  him  that  received  boenty  lb  sit 
with  him  who  dispensed  It.  The  king 
then  commanded  him  to  place  himself 
on  the  ivory  seat,  for  that  he  had  won 
it  like  a  erood  man.  This  he  did,  and 
the  hundred  knights  surrounded  their 
lord. 

The  purpose  of  the  cortez  was  de- 
dared  by  the  kio^,  and  two  noble  counts 
were  sworn  alcaldes,  to  judge  rightly 
and  truly  between  the  campeador  and 

the  Infantes  of  Carrion,  according^  to  the 
law  of  Castile  nnd  Leo?i.  The  Cid  then 
demanded  ;h;ii  his  two  pood  swords, 
Coiada  and  i  izona,  should  he  restored 
to  him.  He  had  given  them  intv  the 
keeping  of  the  Infantes  of  Carrion,  that 
they  might  honour  his  daughters  with 
them,  and  serve  their  king.  But  when 
they  left  Ilia  daughters  in  the  oak-forest 
of  Corpi  s,  ihpy  rnnounced  his  love,  and 
as  ihey  were  no  longer  his  S(in<-in-law, 
they  ought  to  render  him  back  the 
swords*  The  alcaldes  deliberated  ii^n 
this  demand,  and  deereed  that  the 
swords  should  be  restored.  The  In* 
fames  delivered  them  to  the  king,  pleased 
with  the  moderation  of  the  Cid's  de- 
mand. Alfonso  drew  llie  ^^wordf^  ;  and 
the  whole  court  shone  with  their  bright- 
ness. Their  hilts  were  made  of  solid 
gold,  and  all  the  knights  present  mar- 
velled* The  Cid  received  them  from 
the  king;  and,  smiling,  even  from  the 
strongest  of  his  heart*a  affections,  he 
laid  them  upon  his  koeest  and  called  thett 
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the  best  swords  in  Spain,  nnd  grieved 
that  the  Infanlr^  of  Carrmn  hnd  kepi 
them  hungry,  and  had  not  IlmI  itu;m  with 
flesh  as  lltey  had  been  woul  to  he  fed 
with.  He  delivered  them  to  the  care 
of  AivM  Fanez,  and  Pero  Bermaezi  who 
tolicited  the  honourable  charge* 

The  Cid  then  demanded  a  rettoration 
of  the  treasure  whicfi  he  had  given  to  the 
Infantes  on  occasion  of  fiis  daughters* 
marriages.  This  denunul  was  faintly 
rufiidted  by  the  argument,  ihat  u  had  been 
■pent  io  the  King's  eenriee*  The  Cid 
jndieioQily  took  advantage  of  the  ad- 
nietion,  that  tlu  troaaure  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  ihen  fairly  enough  contended 
that  it  touched  nat  him,  if  ihp  Infantes 
had  expended  money  for  liie  King;  and 
80  Alluiiso  liMiiself  judged  the  matter; 
and  ihe  ulcalde:^  decreed  ihe  resliiuiiun 
of  the  tieaaore. 

To  earry  ihia  ordinance  into  effect  the 
COOft  was  adjourned;  and  when  it  re* 
assembled  ilie  Cid  rose  from  his  ivory 
seat,  and  recapitulating  the  circumstances 
of  the  marriages,  and  not  sparing  the 
King  lor  his  share  in  them,  he  demanded 
of  the  Infantes  lite  reasons  of  their  con- 
duct :  he  declared  he  would  not  let  them 
depart  without  mortal  defiance.  He  add* 
•d,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  beard,  (his 
usual  sign  of  wrath,)  that  if  the  Kingand 
the  corlez  would  not  right  him  he  would 
do  justice  to  himself ;  he  would  follow 
them  to  Carrion  ;  he  wonUI  lake  tht  m 
by  tlie  throat,  and  carry  them  prisoners 
to  his  daughters  at  Valencia,  where  they 
ahoafd  do  penance  for  their  offences,  and 
be  fed  with  food  which  they  deserved. 

The  King  mildly  remarlied,  that  in 
promoting  tlie  mnrriasres  he  h;id  acted 
according  lo  llie  request  of  the  Infinles 
themselves,  and  he  saw  that  much  ol  ihe 
dishonour  touched  himself.  To  the  sionn 
of  passion  with  which  the  Cid  had  con- 
cluded his  addreaa*  the  King  firmly  re- 
plied that  the  cause  was  before  the  cor- 
tex, and  that  the  alcaldes  would  pass  a 
righteous  sentence. 

Tlie  Cid  rerovered  his  serenity,  and 
kissing  the  King's  hand,  returned  to  his 
ivory  seat. 

After  a  brief  pauae  he  roee,  and 
thanking  the  King  for  his  compassion 
for  his  and  his  daughters'  dishonour, 
he  defifij  ihc  Infantes  to  mortal  combat. 
The  Kiug  called  upon  them  to  reply ; 


and  they  boldly  excused  their  lea^tog 
their  wives  :  for  the  daughters  of  Ruy 
Diazol  iiivur  were  not  worthy  of  alliance 
with  men  who  were  the  best  hidalgos  in 
all  Castile.  Regarding  the  acts  of  per- 
sonal cruelty  and  uochivalric  deportment, 
they  said  nothing.  They  denied  tiM 
necessity  of  doing  battle  upon  such  a 
maticr  witfi  anyone.  Count  Don  Garcia 
then  began  to  lead  the  Infantes  from  the 
court,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  the 
Cid,  "  Let  us  leave  hiiD,  sitting  iii^e  a 
bridegroom  in  his  ivory  chair,  and  think- 
ing that  his  beard  will  frighten  us.*' 

The  campeador  stroked  his  chin,  and 
sternly  demanded  what  the  Count  had  to 
do  with  his  beard.  "  Thank?  he  to 
God,*'  he  added,  never  son  of  woman 
hath  taken  nie  by  ii.  ;  never  son  of  Moor 
or  of  Christiiu  huiii  plucked  it  as  I  did 
yuiAs  in  your  castle  of  Gabra,  Count* 
when  I  took  yonr  castle  of  Cabra,  and 
took  you  by  the  beard :  there  was  not  a 
boy  of  the  host  who  did  not  pull  it.*'— 

Tlie  fiair  which  I  plucked  not,  mc- 
thinks,  grown  again,**  he  added  with  a 
look  of  biltereit  scorn. 

To  this  cruel  sarcasm  Garcia  could 
only  answer  by  the  low  scnrrility  of 
desiring  the  Cid  to  go  bsok  to  his  own 
country,  and  take  toil  for  his  mills  as  he 
used  to  do. 

This  insult  was  scarcely  lo  he  toler- 
ated. The  knights  of  ifie  Cid  grasped 
their  swords,  and  looki'd  at  each  other 
with  fierce  countenances  ;  but  their  re 
spect  for  the  command  of  their  lord  not 
lo  act  till  he  bade  them,  kept  them  sileoL 
The  Cid  himself  forgot  his  own  injunc- 
tions, and  reproached  his  former  standard- 
bearer,  Pero  Bermnez,  for  not  taking  up 
his  cause.  That  v;ili  intknigi  t,  ihshnis; 
aside  some  personal  insults  wiiti  whicii 
the  Cid  had  mingled  his  censure,  folded 
his  cloak  round  his  arm,  and  fiercely 
striding  to  the  Count  Garcia,  felled  him 
to  the  ground. 

Immediatelv  the  court  was  a  scene  of 
wilt!  uproar;  swords  wore  dr^ivvn,  and 
110  iT'>pect  lor  llic  presence  ol  the  Kiu^ 
could  quell  the  I  ray.  At  length  tlie  pas- 
sions exhausted  themselves,  and  the  court 
resumed  its  sittings.  Alfonso  declaicrf 
that  he  would  defend  the  rights  of  sll 
parties,  and  advised  Garcia  and  hi*  friewli 
to  support  their  cause  by  rourtesy  anJ 
reasoOf  and  not  to  revile  the  Cid*  Xlis 
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e«H6  was  proceeded  with ;  and  the  King 
with  the  alcaides  finally  decreed  that  the 

ItiTantes,  and  their  uncle  Count  Siiero 
Gonz  ilff,  who  had  abcUed  iliem  in  iheir 
disiiunour  to  ihe  ladies,  should  do  bai'Je 
with  three  oi  the  Cid':i  people,  und 
•equit  themselves  if  it  were  ia  their 
power. 

The  battle  accordingly  was  foughtt  and 
Uie  chnrnpion?  of  the  Oid  were  viclorn, 
n^reeably  to  tlie  decision  of  the  twelve 
true  men  nppnlnted  as  judges,  and  the 
consenlintr  voice  of  the  Kipl'  jhkI  people. 
Tlie  liii'aaies  of  (Jarriuii  and  iheir  uncle 
were  declared  tniiora.  The  family  itself 
sank  into  disgrace;  a  worthy  punish* 
ment,  as  the  Spanish  writers  declare,  of 
tliem  whodishonoor  and  deser(fair  lady.* 

These  ciret! instances  were  considered 
of  equal  force  with  a  canonical  dissoiu- 


iheir  works  any  thing  thet  is  either  bsao- 

tifel  or  probable. 

In  one  of  those  hrstoriral  works  which 
have  done  honour  to  the  iitcniiure  of  our 
aire,  much  praise  is  be!*lowed  upon  the 
Ci(i,  Ruy  Diaz,  fur  his  frankness,  honour, 
and  magnanimity.*  But,  in  truth,  to 
very  litUe  of  this  commendation  is  our 
hero's  fame  entitled.  His  conduct  to  the 
poor  Jews  of  Burgos  will  not  be  urged 
as  a  proof  of  his  free  and  noble  dealtnj!', 
of  thnl  frank  sincerity  which  inierests  us 
in  contemplating  the  worilues  of  chivalric 
times  ;  and  as  for  iiis  honour,  that  sacred 
possession  of  a  knight,  he  pledged  it 
often  to  the  Moors  of  Valencia,  and  vio- 
lated it  to  gratify  his  objects  as  a  con- 
queror. Look  at  him  in  the  cortez : 
observe  his  cooinea-',  hi*'  deliberation, 
his  gradual  statement  oi  hid  demands. 


tion  of  marriage;  and  the  dnu^rhters  of  i  Here  was  the  calculaling'  man  of  ven- 
the  Old  were  shortly  afterwards  utiiied  i  geauce,  not  the  gay,  the  wild  cavalier 
to  tlie  Infantes  of  Navarre  and  Arra<ron,  I  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  and  display- 
men  of  far  more  power  and  rank  than  j  ing  his  whole  seal  in  one  burst  of  gener- 
thelr  former  lords.  Valencia  witnessed  i  ous  passion.  There  is  a  sternness  abmit 
the  present,  as  it  had  the  former  nuptials.  '  the  Cid  which  repels  our  ^nze.  His 
lJnll-fi<Thts,  throwing  at  the  target,  and  !  mind  was  not  enriched  hy  AmMc  learn- 
tlirnwini^  tlie  cane,  were  i^ome  of  the   ing,  and  trrateful  to  his  teacher.'';  nor 


was  it  softened  bv  recolleeiions  of  Ara- 

bian  loves  :  and  when  I  «<ee  him  piiviUir 

his  sword  that  it  had  not  received  the 

food  it  deserved,  I  can  scarcely  allow 

him  a  station  among  the  heroes  of  chi* 

valry,  thnse  brilliam  spiriiH  ;  Hirl  recog- 

Tii!*e  nothins:  bo;  the  bmbrrHin  of  tlie 

Goth,  infiiriaied  by  the  verio;iful  fpiitt 

of  the  Moor.    Let  the  Cid,  however, 

have  his  due  praise.    Several  instances 

of  his  generosity  to  prisoners  have  been 

given.    Hijt  treatment  of  the  Moors  nf 

Valencia,  after  he  had'onee  seiilcl  the 

fjovernmeni,  was  nobte.    He  suffered  no 

difference  of  religion  to  affeet  bin  p  rter- 

nal  regards  lo  his  people  ;  ami  thence  it 

happened  tliai    Moors  ami  Christians 

dwelt  together  under  his  miUl  sway  with 

such  accord  that  the  nnion  seemed  the 

.    ,         ^  ^       ^  ^  w  «     I  l^nff  result  of  ages.     One  of  fhe»e 

in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  lOory.    Mr.  Sou-    *mJI„  .  .  ^  i  •     .u-  f  ii^..;..  . 
they',  remark  i.  jodieioua.  -The  eoadact  cf  \  f^Howinir  praise. 

the  Infante*  of  Carrioo  is  ceruinly  improbable.  '  With  which  I  shdl  conrlnde  mv  remarka 


atmisuiueiUs  of  the  Chrisii;iiiH,  and  the 
joculars  were  right  nobly  rewarded. 
The  Moors*  also*  were  animated  and 
sincere  in  their  rejoicings  ;  and  the  spec- 
tators were  pleasingly  distracted  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Moorish  games. 
For  eight  d.iys  the  rejoicing?  lasleii : 
each  day  the  people  were  fci'^ted,  and 
each  day  they  all  ate  out  of  ;>iiver. 

The^e  were  the  laai  circumstances  of 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  Cid.  Five 
years  afterwards,  on  the  20tb  of  May, 
1090,  he  died  at  Valencia.  Romance 
writers  have  endeavoured  lo  adorn  his 
closintf  f'cene  ;  but  I  cannot  spIcci  from 

•  Chronicle,  books  9  and  10.  Kvcrv  reader  of 
Spanish  bi«tory  koow«  how  fiercely  tho  ttory 
of  tb«  Infaolet  has  been  discussed.  I  not 
burden  tny  pane*  v^-'iih  ii  :<t;)ti  tiuMit  of  the  argil- 
metits,  but  I  think  ituit  ihf  lialanci-  i<<  very  much 


'J'herp  are  instances  enoiic;h  of  such  cruf  h  v  l>iii 
none  of  such  folly.  Yet  nothing  can  Ita  «o  im- 
probable as  that  aoeh  a  sUnry  aluMild  be  invented 
end  retale<l  ho  soon  afler  their  death ;  of  persons 
who  had  realty  oxisltnl,  anil  wm^  of  i^nch  rank  : 
and  tbat  it  should  lie  dccredtltid  and  repeated 
by  all^ths  historbna  who  had  lived  nearest  lh« 

19 


on  his  eluiracier :  »♦ 'I*he  ('id,  Roy 
Diaz,"  said  he,  was  the  man  in  the 
world  who  had  liie  bravest  heart,  and  he 
was  the  best  knight  at  anifs*  and  the 
man  who  best  maintained  his  lawi  and 
in  the  word  which  he  hath  promised  he 
•  HsUam's  Middls  Agss,  iit.,  499^  Sd  edit. 
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never  fails  ;  nnd  he  is  ihe  ninn  tn  the  world 
Vfiko  IS  che  besl  Inciitl  lo  Ins  IrienJ,  and  lo 
bis  enemy  he  is  ihe  luoriuiebi  ion  aiuoiig 
«U  Christians ;  aod  to  the  vanquished  he 
it  fttU  of  mercy  and  eompafaion ;  end  fuU 
thoughtful  and  wise  ia  whetefer  thing 
be  doelfa  ;  aod  his  countenance  is  such 
that  no  man  sceth  him  for  the  first  time 
without  conceiving  great  fear/' 


themaelvci?,  indeed,  the  chivalric  charac- 
ter was  fiusiaincd  in  ail  ila  vigour  and 
gracelulness.  £ccle8iastical  history  lur- 
uishes  us  with  a  very  amusing  instance 
of  ila  inflaenee*  When  AlphoDso  IX^ 
abOBi  Ihe  year  1$14«  had  ezpelM  the 
Moors  from  Toledo*  be  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  Roman  mi$!«al  in  the  place 
of  St.  Isidore's.    Hut  the  people  clung 


As  a  horse  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  '  to  their  old  ideas,  and  resisted  the  inno- 


kuighi,  1  cannot  take  leave  ol  tiie  UtU 
without  saying  a  few  words  regarding 
hie  aleed  Bavieea.  After  Ihe  death  of 
hie  master  no  one  was  permitted  to  be* 

stride  that  good  horse.  Oil  Diaz,  a 
valiant  knight,  and  companion  of  tlie 
Cid|  look  him  in  charge,  reedini:;  liun 
and  leading;  hiin  to  water  wiiii  iua  owit 
hand,  bavieca  lived  two  years  and  a 
half  after  the  death  of-^  his  master  the 
Gid ;  and  when  he  died  Gil  Diaz  buried 
)iim  before  the  gate  of  the  monastery  at 
Valencia,  in  the  public  place,  and  plant- 
ed two  elms  upon  the  grave,  the  one  at 
his  head,  tlic  other  at  iiis  feet. 

I  have  already  alludetl  to  tlie  migliiy 
iniluence  of  the  Cid  uii  liiu  political  liis- 
lory  of  Spain— his  decision  of  the  great 
qneetion  of  Ghristian  or  Mohammedan 
superiority.   After  his  deatli  the  impulse 
whieh  he  had  given  to  the  Spanish 
power  was  kept  alive  ;  the  ]Moor?»  never 
recovered  iht^niselves  iVooi  the  prowess 
of  his  kiiiH^ii ^iiiod,  and,  finally,  they 
were  driveci  iruiu  the  Peninsula.  It 
was  only  when  Ihe  general  Ghristian 
cause  was  the  weakest,  that  tlte  Spanish 
Government*  and  people,  who  were  oc- 
casionally conquerors,  extended  the  hu- 
nmnilies  of  chivnlrv  lo  the  Moors,  liui 
when   tlie   (Jreseent  waned,   this  mild 
aspect  was  (ihanged  ;  for  revenge  and 
ali  the  baleful  passions  of  victory  swept 
away  the  gentle  graces  of  the  cavalier, 
and' intolerance  and  cruelly  rose  with 
the  increasing  power  of  Ihe  Ghrisltans. 
Concessions  of  liberty  of  conscience 
were  made  to  the  Mnor?,  but  the  ire  tties 
were  broken,  apparemly,  that  mockery 
might  embitter  pain.    The  Moors  and 
Chrisuans  did  not  depoit  tliemaelves  to 
each  otiier  with  chivalric  courtesy ;  and 
history  gives  no  warrant  to  the  romantic 


vation.  Those  were  not  the  days»  of 
theological  argument;  but  the  sword 
was  die  ooly  means  of  deciding  diapnies, 
and  of  determining  truth.  Each  party 
chose  a  doughty  knight,  and  commend^ 
to  his  chivalry  the  cau«e  of  a  mi?«ni. 
The  two  champions  met  in  the  lisi'-  ; 
ihc  two  parlies  ranged  themselves  in  the 
surrounding  galleries,  and  to  ihe  joy  of 
the  Spaniards  the  champion  of  1^  Isi* 
dore  was  viciortons.* 

Bot  the  gallantry  of  the  Spaniards  is 
the  most  interesting  subject  of  regard. 
James  II.,  King  of  Arrq»?on,  def-reed 
that  every  man,  whciher  a  knii:hi  m 
another,  who  should  he  in  company 
with  a  noble  lady,  might  pasA  safe  and 
unmolested,  unless  he  were  guilty  of 
murder,  t  In  the  minds  of  Spanish 
knights,  religion  snd  love  were  eter 
blended;  and  he  who,  thinking  of  h\* 
mistress,  took  for  his  motto  the  w«>rd''. 
'*Sin  vos,  y  sin  Ihos  y  mi."  ^  wiih  uii 
thee,  I  am  wiihout  Cod  and  utiimul 
myself,)  was  not  thouglu  guilty  of  im- 
piety. In  romaotio  gallanuy  the  Spa- 
niard was  a  very  perfect  knight.  Garcia 
Perea  de  Vargas,  who  lived  in  the  thir^ 
irenih  century,  was  a  splendid  exemplar 
of  Spanish  chivalry.  His  v\\nur  excite  ! 
tlie  envy  of  men  of  nohler  Inrih,  who 
displayed  the  meanness  ot  their  spirit  in 
questioning  his  title  to  bear  arms.  He 
once  withstood  the  Moors,  while  iboie 
of  more  ancient  heraldry  quailed.  When 
he  had  discomfited  the  foe,  he  returned 


wiib  the  fall  of  Grenada  by  the  work  of  G«a«r 
Peres  de  Hits,  which  was  translated  into  Freoch, 
and  acquired  populnrity  when  Florian  made  it 
the  foundation  of  bis  Gonsalvn  d«  Cordovik 
There  ia  very  little  historical  tmth  In  the  voKiaM, 
and  Iks  vsim  of  the  pielOKs  of  niaqners  'A  «aa> 
tains  has  been  niurh  ovprritr  l  :  thos*"  piclurr^ 
mor«o\er,  are  Mouriah  father  tliau  cbivatric,aiiii 


.*^.:«.  m  mm^^A^^,,^  '  moreover, are  miiurwu  lauivi  ui«ii  vunauiv, 

stones  of  any  magnanimity  or  grandeur  ,i,„efo«,iotofi«Ftlcstothe  pwtvotwmt. 

of  soul  illntninaunfi  the  last  years  of  the       ,  vVarton  on  ihoGesIa  Komanonim.  ia  tl 
Arabs^i  8pain.»    Amone  \hi'  C'liriKiians    f,rs,t  volume  of  his  Hi'-fory  of  English  Poetry. 
*  Xhe^worU  has  geascally  beea  ac9uaiati.'d  |    j  Dt  Marcs,  Marca  iliapanics,  p.  1428. 
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to  his  host,  and  strfkitig  his  battered      On  the  first  daf  of  the  year  1434* 

shield,  remarkptl  to  hi?  envious  rivnl.  in  while  the  Spanish  court  was  holding  its 
a  lone  of  jii«»iitiable  sarcasm,  *'  You  are  fesiiviiies  at  Medina  del  Campo,  a  noble 
riglil  in  witching  lo  deprive  me  of  my  knight,  named  Sueno  ile  Quinones,  pre- 
coat  of  arms,  for  I  expose  it  to  too  great  senied  himself  before  the  King  (John  II.) 
daiifert.  It  woold  be  far  Mfer  in  your 
hands ;  for  ao  pradent  a  knight  aa  yoor- 
self  would  take  very  eieellent  care  of 
h/**  Garcia  was  such  a  doughty 
knight,  that  his  verr  pre^enrp  tprrificd 
the  Moor^.  He  and  a  oompAnioii  were 
once  suddenly  met  hy  a  pariv  of  seven 
of  their  turbaned  foes.  His  friend  took 
flight,  but  Perez  eiosed  hie  vizor,  and 
«oaehed  his  lanee.  The  Moors  deelined 
a  battle.  Perez  reached  the  camp :  his 
conduct  met  with  its  guerdon;  but  he 
had  too  nrirh  rhivAlric  kinilne?s  wnrm- 
ing  his  fiearilo  answer  the  demand,  who 
it  was  that  had  for«aketi  him  in  so  peril- 
ous a  moment.  J'liere  wag  another  cir- 
enmstanee  in  this  affair  which  marks  the 
gallantry  of  our  knight.  While  his 
martial  demeanour  was   keeping  the 


with  a  train  of  nine  cavaliers  gallantly 
arrayed,  whose  lofiy  demeanour  and  ar* 
morial  ensigns  ahowed  that  they  prided 
themselves  on  the  perfect  purity  of  their 

Cfjristian  descent.  The  Kip'^  smiled 
graciously  on  the  strangers  ;  and  Inani- 
ing  from  his  attendants  \hvil  they  had 
come  to  court  in  order  to  address  his 
power,  he  waved  his  hand  in  sign  of 
permission  for  them  to  speak.  A  herald 
whom  they  had  brought  with  them 
stepped  in  front ;  and  in  the  name  of 
Sueno  de  Qmnones  spoke  thus:  **It  is 
just  and  reasonalile  that  nnv  one  who 
has  been  so  long  in  iniprif<unineai  a.s  [ 
have  been  should  desire  his  liberty ; 
and,  as  your  vassal  and  subject,  I  appear 
before  yon  to  state,  that  I  have  been 
long  bound  in  service  to  a  noble  lady; 


Moors  at  bay,  he  found  that  his  scarf  |  and,  as  is  well  known,  through  heralds, 

' '  "  •  •     •  •  ^i,],^,       jjjjg  cotuitry,  but  through 

foreign  lands,  everv  'J'liursdav   I  am 


had  fallen  from  his  8hou!(!er,  Ho  calm 
1y  turned  his  horse's  head,  recovered 
his  mi^itress's  favour,  and  then  pursued 
hid  course  to  the  camp,  the  Moors  being 
Still  afraid  to  attack  him.f 

*  Cnn  razon  (tli/p)  nos  quitai:)  las  arnias  de! 
linage,  pues  las  p«meinci8  k  tan  graves  pclif^ros, 
y  traucoM :  vus  lai  mercceis  mejor,  ijue  cumo 
mam  rMalado,  \c*  teneis  mcjor  (aardailtM.  Mari- 
ana, Hist,  ilf  Ennana,  xiii.,  7. 

f  Mariana,  xiii.,  7.  This  la^tatory  of  Garcia 
Perez  de  Vargai  i«  the  aubject  of  a  hemutifut 
ballad,  which  M  r.  Lockbart  baa  translated.  The 
Atanzafi  regarding  the  aearf  ara  particularly 

*'  He  iook'd  around,  and  saw  the  scart,  lor  still 
the  moors  ware  near. 
And  they  bad  picked  it  Trom  the  award,  and 

Ioop*d  it  on  a  sppar. 
« Tbeie  Moore,'  quoth  Garci  Perex,  '  uncour- 

teoQs  M«MN«  they  be  — 
Now.  by  my  loul.  the  scarf  thoy  alola,  y«t 

durnt  not  question  mo  f 
<  Now  reach  once  inuro  aiy  helmeL*  The 

esquire  said  him  nay, 
*For  a  flilken  nlnns;  why  should  yoo  flisg, 

perrliance,  vntjr  }\ff  awav 
—  *  I  had  it  from  my  lady,  quulh  Uarci, '  ioag 

afo. 

And  never  Moot  that  soafl^  ba  aofs,  io  prond 

Seville  shall  nhow.*— 
But  when  tlie  Mo«ieine  saw  him,  they  stuod 

in  firm  array. 
^Be  rode  among  their  aiBMd  Ihaontiha  rode 

right  furiously. 


obliged  to  wear  a  chaiu  of  iron  round  my 
rreck.  But,  with  the  aid  of  the  Apostle 
James,  I  'have  discovered  a  meaaa  of 
liberation.    I  and  iny  nine  noble  friende 

propose,  during  the  fifteen  days  that 
precede  and  the  fifteen  days  that  follow 
the  festival  of  that  Saint,  to  hreak  three 
hundred  lances,  with  Milan  points, •  in 
the  following  manner:  Three  lances 
with  every  knight  who  shall  pass  this 
way  on  his  road  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Saint.  Armour  and  weapons  wilt  he 
provided  in  ample  store  for  soeh  cava- 
liers aa  shall  travel  only  in  palmer's 
weeds.  All  nohle  ladies  who  shall  be 
on   llieir    pilgrimage  unaUended  by  a 

*  Stand,  stand,  ye  thieves  and  robbers,  lay 
down  my  lady*s  pledge.' 
Ha  cried,  and  ever  as  ha  eriad,  they  Mt  bis 

faulchiorre  edge 
That  day  when  the  lord  of  Vargas  came  to 

the  ramp  alone, 
Tba  scarf,  his  Iady*a  largaas,  atoond  his  braaat 

was  thrown  : 
Bare  was  his  head,  his  sword  was  red,  and 

front  bb  pooiraol  strong 
Savon  turbans  green,  aorc  hack*d  I  waaafbe- 

fore  Garci  Perrz  hung." 
Lockhart's  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  p.  75. 
*  Tbia  is  another  and  sfaigolar  proof  of  the 
generally  aeknowMtad  eaeallaaea  of  IkalaaB 
anxMur. 
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rliivalric  escort,  must  be  contented  to 
lose  iheir  right-hand  glove  till  a  kmglu 
nhall  recover  it  by  the  vaiuur  ut  id* 
armii." 

When  the  henid  eoneluiltd,  the  King 
and  hie  council  conferred  together,  and 
Xhey  aoon  agreed  thkt  the  laws  of  chi- 

Talry  oMi'jfd  theni  to  conseiu  to  tlie  ac- 
complishing of  this  enipriso  of  arms. 
When  the  royal  permission  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  iieraldi<,  Sueno  got  a 


of  noble  birth  were  asked  by  the  King's 
iierahi  to  deliver  I  heir  gluves.  The 
pride  and  prerogatives  of  the  sej^  were 
oftnded  it  tbie  demaitd :  the  ladiee  re- 
eiatod,  aa  mueb  aa  worda  and  looke  of 
high  disdain  conld  resist,  the  represent!* 
tive  of  the  King ;  but  they  yiehled  with 
grace  nnd  ple;»siire  when  they  were 
asked  to  gurrender  iheir  gloves  in  the 
name  of  the  laws  of  chivalry,  of  those 
laws  whicit  had  been  made  under  their 


noble  knight  to  take  off  hia  helnnet,  and  auapicea,  and  for  their  benefit.  There 


thua,  bareheaded,  approached  the  throne, 

and  humbly  thanked  the  King.  He 
afterwards  retired  with  his  nine  friends; 
and  hn%intr  pxrhanfred  their  heavy  ar- 
oiour  for  silken  dresse*^  of  fej'tiviiv,  thev 
returned  to  the  iiall  and  joined  tiie  dance. 

Six  months  were  to  elapse  before  the 
valiant  and  amorooa  Soeno  de  Qoinonea 
could  be  delivered  from  hia  ahackle; 
and  all  that  time  was  spent  by  him  and 


waa  no  lack  of  knighia  to  peril  thena- 

selves  for  the  recovery  of  these  glovea 
in  the  listed  plain;  and  if  the  champions 
of  the  dufne,^  were  ever  worsted  by  the 
hardier  sons  of  chivalry,  the  gallnnirv  of 
tiie  judges  of  the  touruameiu  wouiu  noi 
pertnii  the  ladies  to  sufler  from  any 
want  of  akill  or  good  fortune  in  their 
ehoaen  knighia.  When  the  thirty  daya 
had  expired,  it  appeared  that  sixty-eight 


his  friends  in  exercising  themselves  to  knights  had  entered  the  lists  ntrninsi 
t!ie  use  of  the  iance,  mid  in  providing  Sueno  de  Quinones :  hiuI  in  seven  hun- 
stures  o(  \\7\rno<t  and  lances  for  such  dred  and  twenty-p(  veu  cncminters  only 
knigiiis  as  woulii  j«»usi  with  them.  The  •  sixty-six  lances  iuul  been  broken; — a 
place  that  waa  arranged  for  the  contest  |chivalric  phrase»  expreaaive  either  of 
waa  the  bridge  Orbigo,  aiz  hoora*  ride  i  the  actual  ahivering  of  laocea,  or  of  men 
from  Ijoon,  and  three  from  Aatorga.  |  being  thrown  out  of  their  aaddlea.  The 
The  marble  effigies  of  a  herald  was  set  judges  of  the  tournament,  however*  de* 
up  in  lire  rond  ;  and  by  the  label  in  its  j  clured,  iliat  ahhouiTh  the  number  of 
right  hand  travellers  were  acquainted  \  lances  broken  was  not  equal  to  the 
that  they  had  reached  the  pnj^sajre  of '  undertaking,  yet  as  such  a  partial  per- 
arins.  The  list^i  were  erected  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain  formed  by  nature  in  a  neigh 

bonring  wood.   Tenta  for  banqnetting  { Sueno  de  dninonee,  they  commanded 


Ibrmance  of  the  rondiiions  of  the  pas- 
sMTo  at  arroa  had  not  been  the  faolt  of 


and  repose  were  raised,  and  amply  fur- 
nished by  the  liberality  of  Sueno,  One 
tent  wm  admirafde  for  the  beauty  of  its 
decorations,  ami  more  so  for  its  purpose. 
Jt  conlaiii»  d  seven  noble  ladies,  who,  at 
the  request  of  lite  mother  of  Sueno,  de- 
voted themaelvea  to  attend  upon  auch  of 
the  knighia  aa  should  be  wounded  in  the 
joust.  At  the  time  appointed,  Sueno  de 
Quinonea  appeared  in  the  lists  with  his 
nine  companions,  all  arrayed  in  the  ino«?t 
splendiil  tonrnevin^  harness,  the  ena- 
moured kni^^ht  himself  bearing  round  his 
neck  the  chain  of  his  mistress,  with  the 
motto,  which  hia  Arienda  alao  wore  on 
aome  part  of  their  armour,  faut 
d^lib^rer.**  Many  stranger  knighta 
jnnstcd  with  him,  and  hia  aucceaa  waa 
generally  distinguished. 


the  king  at  arms  to  t-^kc  the  chain  from 
his  neck,  and  to  declare  that  the  emprife 
liad  been  aehleved  :  aecordingly  the 
(*haiii  was  removed,  and  the  delivered 
entered  Leon  in  triumph.* 

'I'lie  knights  of  Spain  were,  indeed, 
on  every  occaaioti  gallant  aa  well  aa  brave. 
When  the  heralda  of  France  and  England 
erosf^ed  the  Pyreneea  to  proclaim  the 
tournamenta,  which  were  to  be  held  in 
honour  of  womm's  l.-camv,  there  was  no 
lack  of  Spanish  cavaliers  lo  ol^ev  the 
sound,  and  as.*<crl  the  charms  of  ihe  liark- 
eyed  maidens  of  their  land.  Tiiis  vvai 
their  wont  during  all  the  agea  of  chivalry ; 
and  so  late  aa  the  fifteenth  cento ry  ens 
of  them  travelled  ao  far  aa  Englaml  by 


a  Libra  del  pMo  hoaiOM,  defimdMo  poral  tf* 

.  .  11  r  ,      cclentc  caballcro  Sueno  da  Q^tnonea,  copila(i> 

ihe  fair  penitents  to  the  shrme  of  the  j  d«  on  hlro  nntiqnode  m«no,por  Juande  Pin^ 


saint  were  stopped ;  and  such  as  were   1598.  iicpiuicd,  Madrid,  1789. 
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command  of  h\n  mistress,  and  for  her 
sake  wished  lu  run  a  c<»ur»e  wilii  siiarp 
•peart.  His  dret<  confirmed  hie  ehal* 
leBge ;  for  he  wore  round  hie  arm  a  ker^ 

chief  of  pleasance,  wiUi  which  hie  lady- 
love had  graced  him  before  be  set  out  on 

his  pcrilotis  quest  of  honour.*  This  liis- 
lorical  laci  Im  very  impfirlant,  as  proving 
ihat  the  wrilers  of  JSpaiiish  lales,  in  de- 
scribing the  dce.p  devulioa  of  ^p:iHiiih 
love,  the  fideliiy  which  no  lime  nor  ab- 
jMQce  could  shake,  drew  Iheir  piciuree 
from  00  imaginary  originala.  The  ro- 
mance rt  shadowed  forth  the  manners  of 
iheirnaiion,  like  the  good-humonrcfi  Cer- 
vanles,  who,  while  ridiculing  ihn  aliMird- 
liietj  ul  k  II  iLMH-erraiury,  as  ilisphi  \  lhI  hi 
works  ol  licLiun,  nevtir  lorgui  iiie  heituus- 
oeee  approaching  to  aolemniiy,  the  per- 
fect eouf  teoy,  the  lofiioeas,  aiul  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Castilian  genUcman. 

While  the  knights  of  iilngland  were 
admirin?  the  «[;<UiUitry  of  iho  Spanish 
cavalier,  wtio  appeared  nmotifr  them  lo 
render  hiinself  worihy  ihe  smiles  of  his 
iady-love,  another  knight  of  Spain, 
iwfDcd  Sir  John  de  Merlo,  or  Melo,  left 
hie  native  land  to  add  new  honours  to 
hii<i  Bliield.  He  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was 
then  lieM  ni  Arras,  an*!  prorlainting  that 
he  wished  to  joust,  in  order  lo  win  liial 
higii  fame  winch  was  the  guerdon  of 
chivalry,  he  sounded  his  challenge  for 
any  noble  knight  to  break  three  lanees 
with  him.  It  was  not  long  before  that 
proved  and  renowned.eavalier,  Peter  de 
Hauffromont,  Lord  of  Chargny,  answered 
the  challenge,  prevailing,  in  return,  on 
the  Spaniard  to  consent  to  lourney  with 
him  on  iuoi  wiih  battte  axe^i,  swords  and 
daggers.  The  two  noble  knights  then 
appeared  in  the  lists  of  the  markel-place 
at  Arras,  which  had  been  fashioned  into 
a  tilting  ground.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy sal  as  judge  of  the  lists  ;  and  he 
was  surrounded  hv  ilif  Dukes  of  Hour- 
bon  and  of  CJuehlres,  the  Counts  of 
Uocheinoni.  of  Vendome,  D^Csiampes, 
and,  indeed,  the  chiefest  nobility  of  his 
etatea.  The  Spanish  knight  entered  then 
the  lisle,  followed  by  four  noble  cavaliers 
of  Burgundy,  whom  the  Duke  had  ap* 
pointed  to  do  him  honourable  service. 
One  of  them  hore  on  the  en  I  of  a  lance 
a  small  br^nner  emhlnzoned  with  liis 
*  Pastonf  Leuersy  voi  L,  p,  tf« 
19» 


arms.  The  other  kni^lita  carrie<l  his 
lancea,  and  thus,  wiiliuui  mure  pomp,  he 
courteously  made  his  obeisance  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  retired  from  hia 
presence  by  the  way  he  had  entered  on 
the  left  hand  of  his  Grace.  After  a 
pause  exien(!ed  beyond  the  wonted  lime, 
in  order  lo  r  n-^e  the  expectation  of  the 
specialorii  iiiio  an.viely,  the  Lord  of 
Chargny  pressed  his  bounding  steed  into 
tlie  lists.  He  was  grandly  acoompanied 
by  three  Burgundian  lords«  and  the  £n^ 
lish  Earl  of  Suffolk,  all  bearing  bis  lancea. 
Behind  him  were  four  coursers,  richly 
caparisoned  with  his  arms  and  devices, 
with  pages  covered  with  robcis  of  wrought 
hiiver ;  and  tfie  procession  was  closed 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  knighu>  and 
squires  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy *8  house- 
hold. The  Lord  of  Chargny  gracefully 
bent  his  body  while  his  proud  steed  was 
performing  its  caracoles,  and  he  then  re- 
tired through  a  gate  opposite  \n  tltni  of 
the  Spanish  knight.  At  tlie  Mgnal  of 
the  Duke  the  trumpets  soiuideti  ui  horse, 
the  knights  pricked  torih,  tlic  iieraid'a 
epy  resounded,  **  Paitee  vos  devoira* 
preux  chevaliera  and  the  career  of  the 
gailani  warriors  des^erved  the  nobleat 
meed  ;  for  they  tilled  with  their  lances 
with  such  admirable  skill,  that  though 
their  wrapons  shivered,  neither  cavalier 
was  hurl.  The  second  and  the  third 
courses  were  ran  with  similar  chivalric 
bearing,  and  the  morning's  amusement 
closed. 

On  the  next  day  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, followed  by  all  his  chivalry,  repaired 
lo  the  ni;irket  phice  of  Arrn^,  in  order  to 
witness  the  second  >rn(  »  ol  ihc-e  martial 
games,  'i'he  Lord  of  Chargny,  as  the 
challenger,  appeared  first;  and  it  was 
full  an  hour  before  Sir  John  de  Merlo 
entered  the  liate:  for  the  Spaniard  re- 
solved to  retort  the  delay  which  the 
Lord  of  Chargny  had  made  on  the  pre* 
ceding  morning.  The  king-rH-arms, 
called  Golden  Fleece,  proclaimed,  in 
three  difTerenl  parts  of  the  lists,  that  all 
who  had  not  been  otherwise  ordered 
should  retire  to  the  galleries,  or  without 
the  rails ;  and  that  no  one  should  give 
any  hindrance  to  the  two  champions, 
onder  pnin  of  beiii^  punished,  by  the 
Duke  of  [burgundy,  with  death.  'I'he 
knights  iliL-n  advanced  from  their  re- 
spective paviiiQUSi  wielding  their  battle- 
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axes.  They  were  «rmed  in  proof ;  bai 
the  Spanieli  knigiii,  with  more  than  ihe 
wonted  boldness  of  chivalry i  wore  bis 
wnfut  raised.  They  rashed  vpon  each 
other  with  impetuous  daring,  and  ex- 
clianffed  many  miffhtv  blnwB  ;  hnl  tlie 
Lord  of  Charffny  was  ^orc  displeased 
thai  his  advers  irv  <liil  nol  close  his  vizor 
Afier  ihey  had  well  proved  iheir  valour, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ihrew  down  his 
warder*  and  the  jousting  ceased.  But 


the  art  of  printing  into  life  Feninsiihf. 
the  old  romances  were  ihe  first  subjects 
of  the  press,  as  works  most  ogreeabte  to 
national  taste.  Although  Spanish  poetry 
was  now  but  a  faint  copy  of  the  Italian 
muse,  yet  the  spirit  of  ihe  nntiqnp  f»onf 
occasionally  breathed,  in  wild  and  fitful 
notes,  the  heroism  -md  loves  f»r  other 
times.  The  point  of  honour  w  ;is  Ions 
preserved  as  the  gem  of  ihc  iSpani&h 
character;  and  chivalric  gallaniry  con- 


the  noble  knights  themselves  exclaimed  ,  tinued  Intense  and  imaginative,  for  Ara* 
against  so  early  a  termination  of  their  |bian  literature  left  imprctisions  on  the 
chi%'n!ric  sports  ;  pnriiculatly  the  Spa-  Spanish  mind  which  the  Inquisition 
nmrd,  who  declared,  as  the  reisoti  for  his  could  not  efface;  nn<l  'hus,  while  in 
atiiTpr,  that  he  hnd  travelled  ni  a  grenl  ex-  other  counlrief  of  Europe  wonuin  was 
peujic,  and  wiili  much  fuHgue  by  sea  ,  gradually  despnik-n  of  those  divitio  per- 
and  land,  from  a  farcoontry,  to  acquire  |  feetiona  with  » liicli  the  tine  and  gallant 
honour  and  renown.   But  the  Duke  re- 1  spirit  of  chivalry  had  invested  her,  and 

moved  among  mortals  as  formed  of  mor* 
tal  nature,  yet,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
grave,  the  musing  Spaniard,  she  waa 
preserved  in  her  proud  pre-eminence, 
and  was  still  liie  object  of  his  Iteari's 
idolatry. 


mained  firm,  only  soothing  his  denial  by 
complimeniing  him  on  the  honourable 
niofl^»  in  wliii-h  lie  h  vl  nrcomplished  his 
challenge  :  and,  afiurvvardi^,  the  Burgun- 
dian  nobles  vied  with  eacli  other  in  prais- 
ing a  cavalier  who  had  shown  the  unpte- 
cedented  dating  of  fighting  with  hia  vizor 
raiseil.  The  Duke  also  entertained  him 
in  his  palace  ;  and,  in  admirstion  of  his 
bravery,  made  hiffl  ao  many  rich  pre- 
pents.  tftat  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
were  mnMly  reimbursed.  lie  soon  after- 
wards iiHHiiiled  hi?  ffood  steed,  and  left 
Arras  on  his  returt)  lo  iiis  own  country; 
and  beguiled  the  long  and  lonely  way  by 
fecoUections  of  the  past,  and  dreama  of 
future  glory.* 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Spn- 
iii'^h  chivalry,  nnmely,  its  decline,  may 
be  sliortly  told.  All  its  martini  forms 
were  deHirnyetl  by  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
house  of  Ausiria  ;  and  sci  perfecdy,  that 
in  the  state  of  things  which  succeeded 
the  warfare  of  the  shield  and  the  lance, 
the  Spanish  infantry  took  the  lead,  and 
was  the  most  skilful  in  Europe.  At  the 
battle  of  Kavennn,  in  the  yrnr  1312, 
they  defenteil  the  chivalry  of  France, 
and  pioved  the  e.vreilence  of  the  new 
system  of  warfare.  Something,  how- 
ever, of  that  excellence  most  be  atiri- 
btited  to  the  spirit  of  ancient  knighthood : 
for  it  borrowed  the  principles  of  its  dis- ' 
cipline  from  ancient  limes. 

In  one  rp^pert  the  chivalry  of  Spnin 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROORBSS  OF  CHIVAT  RV  Iff  OERXAKT  AKO 

ITALY. 

Cbivaliy  did  not  affect  tfae  public  Historj  of 
GarmaDj — Itii  influenoe  on  linporial  Man- 
ners.—  Intolerance  and  Cruelty  of  German 
Knights. — Their  Harshness  to  their  ^i^uir^ 
—Avarice  of  the  Germans.— Littfe  Influrtioe 
of  Gormsn  Cbivalrv.— A  remarkable  Ex. 
ception  to  thi«, — A  Ft'in  ilo  'I  ourmmmt  — 
.Maximilmti,  the  only  chivalric  Jclinpvror  of 
Germany  .—Joust  between  him  and  ihe  Preadi 
Knight.— Kdict  of  Ftadsfie  IIL  deetm^rEi 
Chivalry. — CmrALRT  ix  Italt. — LonitMnIs 
carried  Uhivulry  ibilber.—  i»torie8  of  chivalric 
G«iraDlrj.~But  little  nttrtiel  Chivelry  in 
Iialy. — Conilottieri. — Chivalry  in  the  North, 
—  Ilaiians  cxrellpnt  Armourers  but  bad 
KnighU. — Cbivairy  in  the  8uuth. — Curious 
Circunifitanees  ettendinf  Knighthood  et  i\e> 
plea — Mode  of  ircaOnj^  Kni^Iil**  in  Italy 
{generally. — Political  I  «e  ot  Knighthood.— 
Chivalric  literature. — Chivalric  sjiorts. 

Chivalry  may  be  considered  either  in 

a  political  or  military  aspt^ct,  either  as 

ii)fliienrin?  the  (li^slitiie?:  »'f  nationji,  or 
allVciing  ilio  mode  and  c;rt  nmsiances  of 


rebeiu!)iccJ  the  trtMKT-.il  rliivalry  of  Enrope  I  war.    In  C^crniaiiy  it  olii  rii  lo  m  no 
in  its  declii>e  ;  fur,  al  l!ie  itUroduction  ol  :  circumstances  of  the  former  class.  Ger* 
♦  Jk;ou6treki/vul.  vii.,  c.  82.         |  many  Wad  connected  iviih  Italy  more 
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than  Willi  any  olher  eovntry  of  Europe 
ci'jriiig  lite  luidUle  ages.  The  wars  of 
tha  emperon  for  ihe  kingdom  of  Italy 
dkl  not  proceed  from  toy  pfiDoiplos  or 
faeliDge  ibtlcan  be  lormed  chivalric ;  nor 
can  any  ingenuity  torture  the  fierce  con- 
lesls  beiween  ihe  popes  and  ibe  eoipe- 
rors  inio  knij^iiUy  eiicounlers.  The 
chivalry  oi  Germany  «el(Ji)in  appeared 


cuirassiers  of  Germany  were  equally 
imptnent  against  the  hardy  peasantry  of 
Swiuerland. 
Though  not  in  the  public  history,  yet 

in  what  may  be  called  the  manners,  of  ' 
the  empire,  there  was  one  great  chivalric 

featurp.  The  dignity  of  service  was 
8tr!kin<j!v  iJisplayed.  The  prondesi  no- 
blest wrrc  ilie  i^ervants  of  the  Kn)})eror, 


in  generous  rivalry  wiih  liiai  ofany  olher  his  builer,  his  falconer,  his  marshal,  his 


country  i  and  in  eironmataneea  which 
leave  no  doubt  of  tlie  istiie,  if  the  eht- 

▼mlry  of  England  or  France  had  been 
engaged,  the  Imperial  knights  quailed 
before  parlialiy-disciplined  militia.  In 
Italy  ihe  power  of  Mihm  was  more 
(ire;i(led  than  llial  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
eiick  Oarbarossa ;  and  he  subdued  the 
northern  states  rather  by  drawing  their 
cities  to  his  side*  which  were  jealons  of 
the  Milanese  authority,  than  by  the  force 


chamberlain  ;  and,  insensibly,  as  every 
student  of  German  history  knows,  the 

principal  ofii%ers  of  state  usurped  from 
the  other  nobles  the  right  of  electing  the 

Empf»ror. 

Cliivalry  was  clueiiy  known  in  Ger- 
many as  the  emhoilying  of  a  ferocious 
spirit  of  religious  persecutioo.  The  na- 
tion, therefore,  embarked  in  the  crusades 
to  the  Holy  Land,  with  fierceness,  un- 
checked by  chivalric  gallantry,  and  reck* 


of  his  chivalry.    A  few  years  afterwards  |  lessly  poured  out  its  best  blood  in  the 

ihe  cilies  of  Lombard  y  formed  a  league  {chase  of  a  phantom.  Prn^sin.and  other 
again.'^t  him  ;  and  when  the  question  of  !  counirie:^  at  the  norlli  ot  (lermany,  were 


Italian  nuiependence  was  debated  in 
arons,  the  militia  of  the  cities  triumphed 
over  the  flower  of  German  ehivslry  in 
the  battle  of  Legnano.  Nor  could  Ger- 
many ever  afterwards  thoronghiy  re-cs- 
Iabli5>h  her  power.  Many  poliliral  rir- 
,  cumsinnccs  and  moral  rc^ixons  prevented 
it  ;  but  the  weakness  ol  her  iniliiary  arm 
wan  the  chief  and  prevailing  cause. 

The  Germans  invented  nothing  in 
chivalry,  and  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
miperior  insttiulions  of  other  countries. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Afteenih 


tardy  m  embracing  Christianiiy  ;  and  ihe 
sword  became  the  instrument  of  conver- 
sion.^ The  Teutonic  knights  were  par* 
ticularly  active  in  this  pious  work,  when 

ihe  Mameluke  Tartars  had  driven  ihem 
from  Palestine.  In  other  countric?.  tha 
defence  of  the  clmrrli,  and  liosliliiies 
against  inhdels,  ilioii<:li  consttlered  as 
knightly  duties,  were  not  protruded  be< 
yond  other  obligations  i  but  in  Germany, 
so  prominently  were  they  placed,  that  a 
cavalier  used  to  hold  himself  bound,  by 
his  general  oath  of  chivalry,  to  prepare 


ccnturv  the  ii  (Vrioriiv  of  their  chivalry  'for  battle  the  moment  of  war  hein<T  de- 

dared,  either  against  infidels  or  heretics.' 
The  Grrmnn  knijrht  diflered  in  cha- 


was  pLiiidy  displayed.  The  Gciman 
ruirassjern,  will*  whom  the  Emperor 
Robert  descended  into  Italy,  could  not 
cope  with  the  eondottieri  of  J^copo 
Vemie,  who  proteeied  the  states  of  Gian 
Galeaxso  Visconii.  ft  was  foond  that 
the  horses  of  the  Germans  were  not  so 
well  trained  tho«e  nf  ilie  Italian?,  nnd 
the  armour  of  the  knii/hts  was  heavy  and 
unwieldy  ;  and  thus  the  big<»ted  attach- 
ment oi  ilie  Gt^rtiian.o  to  ancient  customs 
sated  Italy  fiom  sul^jugation.*  The 


^Bismomli,  Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital..  vii.,  439.  The 

Gcrn  an^i  '.vt  r  ^  more  observant  of  the  (ormA  than 

/  o|  the  «puU  of  Chivalry.    'I'ho  reader  remcm-  ^     

1  wr<  that  Ihe  «pur,  the  golden  spur,  waa  ihc^  over  the  French,  were  hung  round  the  wslU  of 
^  great  mark  jf  kaightbootl ;  and  every  ancient   the  ehureb  at  GrSniogen.   Rttleneit  and  Ritter- 

church  in  this  countr}',  or  a  copy  of  its  anticjue    wcfcn.  pr^'^c  'Jl^. 


racterfrom  the  knight  of  oilier  countries, 
though  his  education  was  sim-lar.  The 
course  of  that  education  is  detailed  in 
one  of  the  mo^t  interesting  German 
poems,  the  Das  Holdenbuch,  or  Book 
of  Heroes. 


torn  of  placing  a  spur  over  or  up«m  a  knight's 
tomK   This  was  also  a  cqsIoid  among  tho  Ger^ 

mans,  who,  hesiden,  reposited  spunt  in  cburcbaa, 
when  n  itifirmiiy,  or  other  cau-C",  unnerved 
ihe  arm  of  the  knight ;  moreover,  they  rr* 
poait«d  spurt  in  churches  at  m<>mAritt(a  of  vie- 

tory.  fn  lln'  fourloi'iitli  ctriturN  five  hundred 
pair  of  them,  which  had  been  t  ikm  in  n  victory 


mnoumcn  al  efligiea,  will  inform  him  of  the  cus-  1    *  Olaus,        Septaot.,  lib.  xiv.,Q.  7, 
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**TbtpriBees  young, 
•11  ladies  fair, 
Prients  they  bad  them  hononr,  «nd  to  the 

mass  repair ; 
All  holy  Chrwtiaa  lore  wots  they  tAnght,  I 
plight ; 

Heghdii'trirk  nnd  hi<«  noble  queeo  OMMed 
prie«u  to  guule  Iheiu  right. 

**  Beebtang  Uught  them  knightly  gaoMf ;  on 

the  war  hor»e  firm  to  sit ; 
To  leap,  and  to  defend  them ;  rightly  the 

laeHi  to  hit ; 
Cunningly  to  give  the  bUm,  and  to  tbmw 

the  lanec  afar  : 
Thence  the  victory  llicy  gaiu  d,  la  many  a 
bloody  war. 

<*  Right  before  their  breeets  to  bear  the  weighty 
shield, 

III  bettle  and  la  tourament  qialatly  the 

sword  lo  wield  ; 
Strongly  to  lace  the  helmeti  OD»whea  call'd 

to  wage  the  fight, 
AU  to  the  royal  brothere,  Becbtooff  taught 

aright* 

•*  He  taught  ihem  o*er  the  plain  for  to  hurl  the 
weighty  reck; 
Mighty  was  their  atnagtli,  and  iisarful  waa 

the  shock  : 

When  oW  the  plain  resounded  thefaeary 
•tone  aloud, 

8tx  ftirlotin-^  t!irenv  beyond  the  real  Wolf- 
dieierick  lUe  i'roud/'* 

Thongln  ihe  etiucalion  of  the  vqiitre  In 
Germany  resembled  the  education  of  the 


reat.  As  aoon  aa  their  fear  allowed  them 
lo  apeak,  they  said  that  their  whole  hand 
had  beeo  fighting  with  hia  eiieinie8«  and 
that  eight  of  them  had  falleQ,  Totally 

anraoved  by  the  fate  of  his  brare  and  de- 
voted young  friends,  and  ihtnkinir  only 
of  the  rigidness  of  Uiscjpljue,  he  an- 
swered, **  You  are  rightly  served;  who 
bade  you  ride  without  my  urdera  !'** 
Well,  indeed*  then,  may  we  eaj,  with 
the  old  Germaii  authority  for  this  story, 
that  the  man  who  hath  held  the  office  of 
squire  has  learned  wiiat  it  is  to  feel  tho 
depths  of  pain  and  !<rnniniijy. 

No  country  was  more  desolated  by 
private  war  in  llic  middie  ages  than  Ger- 
many ;  and  chivalry,  iaatead  of  amelio- 
rating the  mode  of  warfare,  aeqoitad  a 
character  of  wildneaa  from  lfa«  perpetual 
scene  of  horror.t 

There  no  Bertrmd  du  GiiP«»rlin, 
no  Black  Prince,  no  Manny,  no  ("hnn- 
dos,  in  GermTinv  :  there  was  a  rudeai&;> 
about  the  kiiighilinod  ot  the  Teutonic 
cavaliers  diflTereat  from  ita  atate  in  other 
nations.  The  humanities,  which  it  waa 
the  principle  of  Ghrisitan  ehivalrj  lo 
throw  over  the  ru|;ged  front  of  war,  wera 
but  little  felt  in  Gernrianv,  thonirh  Ger- 
many was  the  very  cradle  oi  chivalry.  I 
need  not  repeal  the  cruellies  which  were, 
inflicted  upon  Uichard  Cceur  de  Lioo, 


, .  during  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 

squire  iu  other  counines.  yet  hi^  s^Hie  .p^jj^j^^,^,!^,^^^^,^^  ,,,j^„,5l,i^^^ 

was  not  equally  happy.     1  he  duties  of         j„       ,,1^,,,        ^  i„ 


the  German  youth  were  painful ;  and, 
thougii  menial,  as,  indeed,  were  many 
of  the  duties  oi"  all  bquirea,  yet  they 
were  ungraced  by  those  softening  cir- 
cumstances of  manners  which  distin- 
guished chivalric  nurture  in  France  and 
England. t  The  squires,  too,  were  more 
frequenUy  persons  of  humble  birth  than 
of  iji^f'nlle  condition  ;  and  kni}ihiliood, 
iheielore,  was  iu>i  always  llic  reward  of 


palmy 

countries,  the  Germans  continued  un- 
conrtpons  knights.  They  were  a  htwh 
anil  proud  people,  never  admitting  fo- 
reign cavaliers  to  companionship  and 
brotherhood.  Uul  avarice  was  their  most 
detestahle  quality,  and  effectually  extin- 
gtiiahed  all  seniimenie  of  honour.  **  Wbeo 
a  German  hath  taken  a  prisoner,**  says 
Frnissarl,  he  putieth  him  into  irons, 
and  into  hard  prison,  without  any  pity. 


ilteir  loiU.     The  knights  were  cruel  and  1  ^^  ^^^^^  ^im  pay  the  greater  Jinance  and 
aevere  to  their  young  attendants.  It 
happened  once,  and  the  circumstance 
illustrates  the  general  atate  of  manner;?, 

that  when  a  knight  was  in  the  mid^t  of 
a  baronial  revelling,  three  of  his  squires 
rushed  into  the  hall,  with  the  wild  action 
of  fear,  and  stood  trembling  before  him. 
He  coldiv  demanded  where  were  the 


ransom."!  On  the  probability  arising 
of  a  war  between  Germany  and  France, 
the  French  eounsellora  dissuaded  their 
King,  Charles  V.,  from  thinking  of  so* 
paging  in  it  in  person,  on  account  of  the 
character  oi  the  enemy.  It  was  said,  if 
the  Kincr  went  iitto  Germany,  tliere 
would  he  but  little  ciinnce  nf  his  return- 


•  IHuuirauona  of  Northern  Antiquiuea,  from  [  jpg.  *.  When  they  (the  Germans)  shall 
die  Tootonie  and  tteandmavian  Romaaera, 


f  Eitterzeit  unU  Rittcrweaen,  vol.  i.|  p.  69. 


♦  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

I  Froinsart,  vol.  t.,  c.  43S. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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know  that  the  King  md  all  the  great 
nobles  of  France  are  entered  into  their 
country,  they  will  thpn  assemble  all  lo- 


linot  from  all  ehivilric  oHgiiiorohifalrie 

efTecta. 

Except  in  the  occasional  adventnrous- 


g^ether ;  and,  by  Iheir  better  knowledg^e   ness  of  knigliis-errani,  chivnlry  was  but 


of  the  land,  they  may  do  us  great  da- 
mage ;  for  they  are  a  covetous  people 
above  all  other.  They  have  no  pity  if 
they  have  the  upper  hand ;  and  they 
demean  theroaelvea  with  eraeliy  to  their 
prisoners :  they  put  them  to  sundry 
pn!n«,  to  compel  them  to  mnke  their 
ran^f>ni^  the  ojrealer  ;  and  if  they  )inve  a 
lord,  or  a  great  man,  for  their  captive, 
they  make,  great  joy  thereof,  and  will 
convey  him  into  Bohemia,  Anairia,  or 
Bazony,  and  keep  in  aome  uninhabitable 
caatle.  They  are  people  worse  than 
Saracens  or  Paynims  ;  for  ifieir  exces- 
sive cove  toil  sncs!«  quenchetli  the  know- 
led|2;e  of  lionour.*'* 

As  the  corrective  of  the  violences  of 
feudal  licentiousness,  no  where  waa  chi- 
valry more  reqotred,  and  no  where  was 
it  less  known  than  In  Germany.   It  is 


once  concerned  in  repreabing  the  evils 
of  the  lime,  and  interwoven  with  the  in- 
teresting cireumatauees  of  that  oceasion 
is  one  of  the  moat  amusing  stories  in  all 
the  long  annala  of  knighthood.  The 
citizens,  in  conveying  their  merchan- 
dizes from  one  place  to  nnoilior,  suffered 
dread liilly  I'roiii  ihe  rapine  ol  ilie  barons  ; 
and  tinding  the  weapons  used  by  com* 
mon  people  were  an  insufficient  protec- 
tion, they  wist  ly  and  boldly  armed 
themselves  in  the  manner  of  their  ene« 
mtes.  They  wielded  the  lance  and 
sword,  rode  \hp  lieavv  war-horse,  prac- 
j  lised  tournament*  and  other  martial 
!pame«!,  and  even  attended  tournaments 
in  castles  and  courts  ;  assuming  for  the 
occasion  the  armorial  distinctions  of 
noble  families  who  were  distant  from  the 
scene.    So  much  did  this  state  of  citi- 


not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  enormtiies  ,  zenship  resemble  that  of  knighthood, 


of  the  nobiliiy,  and,  I  ff^ir,  of  the 
clersy,  during  all  tlial  loner  tract  of  time 
wliicli  i.s  called  the  age  of  chivalry. 
Each  ca»<ile  was  a  den  of  thieves;  and 
an  archbiahop  thought  he  had  a  fair  re- 
venue before  him,  when  he  built  his 
fortreaa  on  the  junction  of  foiirro8ds.t 
To  preserve  the  people  from  the  rapa- 
ciousness  and  crnelty  of  these  noble  and 
clerical  robbers,  kni^ht«?-erraiit  sorne- 
times  sconred  the  plain  ;  hut  this  mode 
of  corrective  was  very  imperfectly  ap- 
plied. It  waa  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
which  were  protected  by  the  emperors, 
that  the  oppressed  and  injured  people 
found  refuge.  Wliile  the  German  his- 
torians seldom  nipntion  the  protectin<i; 
influence  of  knight-errantry,  they  con- 
standy  represent  the  benefit  of  towns, 
and  press  the  fact  upon  the  readers,  that 
it  waa  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  which 
occasioned  their  growth.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  there 
were  confederacies  amonjor  towns,  an<l 
confederacies  among  'hr  no'iilitv  :  ihe 
former  associations  were  formed  in  order 
to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  latter. 
This  is  a  feature  in  German  history 
totally  unknown  to  other  countriea  of 
J^lie^great  republie  of  Europe,  and  dis- 

*  FroiMart,  liv.  ii.,  c.  IM. 
t  8oiiBid^ivn492. 


ih  u  all  the  casdes  on  the  Rhine  were 
noi  inhabited  by  barons  and  knights 

only. 

la  the  fourteenth  century,  a  band  of 
bold  and  wealthy  burghers  eatabliahed 
themselvea  with  their  wives  and  children 

in  one  of  the  largest  of  these  fortresses, 
as  a  barrier  against  the  maraudings  of 
the  nobility.  Tficv  liecamc  ?o  power- 
ful, and  their  deportment  was  so  chival- 
ric,  that  some  of  the  neighbouring 
knights  formed  alliances  with  them.  A 
potent  baron  harassed  them  in  various 
ways;  and  after  various  battles,  each 
party  was  willing  that  word?*,  and  not 
the  sword,  gliould  terminate  the  war. 
They  accordini»ly  met  on  a  spot  of  bor- 
iler-land,  and,  after  arranging  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  dispute,  they  embraced 
as  brothers  in  chivalry.  While  these 
citizen-knights  were  abaent,  the  women, 
who  remained  behind,  joyfully  assem- 
bled on  a  sunny  plain,  which  spread 
itself  before  the  castle.  They  walked 
up  and  down,  each  lady  praisin<r  the 
martial  quahiien  of  her  lord.  As  ihe 
discourse  proceeded,  they  became  in- 
spired with  tliat  heroic  courage  which 
ihey  were  commending,  till  at  length 
they  ordered  the  war-horsea  to  be 
brought  out  with  armour  and  weapons, 
resolving  to  hold  a  lournameot.  They 
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were  soon  mounted  and  armed,  and  they 
took  the  names  of  their  hatbands.  There 
WM  a  maiden  among  them«  and  aa  mo- 
deaiy  forbad  her  la  take  the  name  of  any 
man  of  her  own  station  in  life,  she 
chose  llie  liile  of  a  neighbouring  duke. 
She  (lerrorined  the  inariial  exercises 
with  siirh  strength  and  Bdroilnebs,  Uiat 
most  u(  ilie  married  women  were  cast 
by  her  from  their  aaddles,  and  paid 
dearly*  by  their  wounda*  for  their  teme- 
rity and  adventurousness.  They  then 
lefi  the  plain,  and  such  of  them  as  were 
injured  retired  to  their  chambers,  strictly 
chartjino:  liie  ??prvntnsand  pages  to  make 
DO  (i i-(;li>.-iire  ui  what  fiad  passeii.  \\  lien 
tiie  kuights  relumed,  and  found  the 
hofaet  eofered  with  foam  and  dutt,  and 
few  ladiea  to  greet  them,  thay  inquired 
tho  eause  of  thia  unwonted  appearance,  i  of  Austria  and  Burgundy*  to  lay  it  aloAf 
For  a  while  no  answer  could  be  gained  ;  i  aide  that  of  the  Frenchman.    The  em- 


cavalier.  When  in  the  year  1495,  he 
waa  holding  hia  alatea  at  Worms*  a 
Fronch  knight,  namod  Clande  do  Bninb 
arrived  at  the  city,  and  proelaimed  by 

hia  herald  that  he  waa  ready  to  meet  in 

combat  any  German  knight  who  was 
willing  to  stake  life,  limb,  or  liberty,  or 
contend  for  any  knightly  distinction  m 
a  personal  encounter.  Among  the  uo- 
Uea  and  knighta  that  were  preaont,  no 
ono  aeemed  willing  to  aoeopi  tbo  chal- 
lengo;  for,  besides  tbo  report  of  tbo 
Frenchman's  gigantic  atrength,  fiune 
had  armed  hira  with  supernatural  and 
fatanic  powers.  The  courageous  Maxi- 
milian could  not  endure  lo  see  the  Ger- 
man chivalry  braved  and  bearded  by  a 

atranger,  and  ho  aont  a  herald  with  Uo 
own  ahield,  omamentod  with  tbo 


but  at  length  they  terri5ed  a  boy  into  a 
detail  of  the  story.  They  laughed  right 
merrily  at  the  folly  of  their  wives  ;  and 
when,  soon  afterwards,  they  met  some 
of  tbo  Rheniah  knighta  at  a  feattval,  they 
made  the  hall  echo  with  the  tale,  and  it 
was  soon  bruited  overall  Germany.  The 
duke,  under  whose  name  the  honours  of 


peror  and  the  knijjhi  then  agreed  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  from  that 
liim'  ihey  would  appear  in  public,  arm- 
ed, and  tight  to  the  ullerunce.  The  per> 
aon  of  the  conquered  waa  to  remain  at  the 
vietor*a  diapoaal.  Tho  jooai  waa  ro- 
garded  as  a  matter  of  more  interest  and 
importance  than  the  public  affairs  which 


the  tournament  had  been  won,  was  sur-  the  Diet  wa<?  as«!embled  lo  arrange.  On 
priJ^ed  ;uid  pleased  with  the  heroism  of  >  the  appointed  morning,  all  the  brave 
the  maiden,  lie  soiight  her  out,  gave'  and  all  the  fair  of  Germany,  met  round 
her  rich  presents,  not  only  in  money,  tlie  i$pleudtU  lists  which  the  emperor 
but  a  war-atoed  and  a  gentle  palfrey,  and  ■  had  ereeted  for  tho  purpoao.  Tbo  bo- 
united  her  in  hononrablo  marriage  to  a  |  rald*a  trumpet  centered  tho  attention  of 


.jealthy  burgher** 

In  the  character  of  the  emperors  of 
Germanv,  a«  seen  in  their  public  lives, 
little  ol  tiie  c-hivalric  nature  can  be  mark- 
ed.  i'iie  Fredericks  and  the  Othos 
more  nearly  reaemble  our  Norman  Wil- 
liama,  than  our  Plantagcnet  Edwarda. 
It  ia  aingttlar  that  tho  only  chivalric  em- 
peror in  Germany  waa  the  prince  in 
whose  reign  German  chivalry  expired. 
Maximilian  I.  was  educated  in  the 
sirirtesi  disv-ipli hp  of  chivalry.  Ail  his 
youiidul  studies  and  occupations  had  re- 
lation to  hia  chivalric  deportment ;  and 
German  writera  have  been  fond  of  re- 
narking,  that  while  ho  waa  a  mere 
child,  he  and  another  boy  were  wont  to 
ride  on  menV  bnrks,  und  tight  with 
wooden  «svvord8  in  inmaiion  of  a  joust. f 


the   Bpeotaiora,  — >  ita  aeeond  flourtab 

hushed  every  murmur,  —  and  when  its 
third  and  loudest  blast  gnnntlcd.  .Mnxi- 
milian  and  Claude  de  Bairti  prii  keU  for- 
wards at  speed  through  upp«>siie  gties 
into  the  lists,  and  oppoaed  laneo  lo  lanee. 
Their  weapona  apliniered,  and  tboy 
drew  thoir  aworda.  The  fight  was  long 
and  obatinato ;  but  the  akill  of  the  Froncb 
knight  only  served  to  exalt  thp  fieroism 
of  the  emperor :  for.  finally.  Maxuniliao 
disarmed  his  uii;ii:i»iii«*t,  and  proved  the 
excellence  ol  the  German  chivairy.* 

It  waa  Frederick  III.,  tho  fathor  of 
Maximilian,  who  gave  the  firat  blow  to 
the  ancient  chivalry  of  Germany.  He 
paaaed  an  edict  allowing  eitisaoa  lo  re- 
ceive knigiiihood;  a  peffmiasion  which 
tarnislied  ihe  splendour  of  the  order,  an'i 


He   uasi   afierwards  a  very  gallant  disgusted  the  old  favaliera.f    Thi*  roea- 


*  Kitterzeii  und  Kiiterweseo.  p.  108. 
flbid^vatLtp.  7. 


•  vol  ii,,  p,  fil. 

t  iiitu^izeii  uuii  Ritlerwesen,  voL  it.,  p.  878. 
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•lire  was  n 


one 


ahuve  all  other  rounlrje?  hail  l)epn  |Pa- 
lous  ot  ihe  pure  n<»bility  ol*  iu  kmglil- 
liood.  Knighthood  was  more  the  ail- 
jooei  of  rank  than  ihe  reward  of  merit; 
end  Ihe  OeriDMe  were  more  solicitoee 
to  eiamioe  the  qoarters  of  a  ihield  than 
the  martial  deserts  of  the  bearer,  more 
desirous  to  mark  his  ancesiors*  deeds 
than  his  own.    The  edict  of  Frederick 


for  Germany  <  tiie  Hiingariana  woold  fight  them  hand 


lo  hund. 

The  dancer  became  more  and  more 
immineiii,  and  ihe  Germans  hud  no  hope 
of  escape ;  for  they  could  not  espectt  ae 
if  they  had  been  fighting  with  the  chi> 
fairy  of  France,  that  a  annenderof  their 
liordes  and  arms,  and  an  honourable 
treaty  for  \he\r  own  person's  ransom, 
would  saiisly  the  loe.     Finally,  they 


destroyed  the  pride  of  chivalry.  Knight'   were  compelled  in  yield  at  discretion; 


hoad  was  then  conferred  on  boys  who 
wem  aeareely  able  to  perform  the  dntiee 
of  eqeiree,  and  on  ehtldren  at  the  beplia« 

mat  fonu    But,  in  irath,  the  deetraelion 

of  knighthood  in  Germany  was  no  real 
evil.  Chivalry  had  not  been  n  pprfert 
defence  of  the  em  pirn,  the  Auslnans 
and  Swabiatis  ind  iouud  in  ilieir  contests 
with  the  Hungarians. 

On  one  oeeaaiont  in  perlieotar,  during 
the  thirteenth  eentnry,  the  knights  and 
eqoires  of  Germany  were  sorely  galled 
on  the  plains  of  Hunff-irv  hv  the  arrows 
of  rnriny,  and  vamU'  wished  for  a 
close  and  pt^rsonal  ent Dimier.    An  Aus- 


and  it  im  inleresliug  to  observe,  that 
the  Aeatrian  areher,  whoae  eonnael  had 
been  despiaed*  and  who  it  appears  might 

have  saved  himself  if  he  would,  remained 
at  his  station,  and  nobly  shared  the  fate 
of  his  lords.  ln«ne?ul  of  mpeti?i«T  with 
any  knightly  cnurto^y,  tlie  whole  were 
led  away  into  Hungary,  atid  pined  out 
their  days  in  prison.* 

Many  other  inataneea  of  the  ineffieaey 
of  the  German  chivalry  might  beaddoeed« 
hot  the  truth  is  so  apparent  on  every 
page  of  the  history  of  Germany,  that  no 
pariiculMF  instances  arc  necessary.  Other 
circumsiances  corUribuled    lo    its  fall. 


than  archer  advised  liie  chivalry  with  i  The  privileges  of  kuightiioud  had  been 


whom  he  served  to  retreat,  and  draw  the 
Hnngarians  far  from  their  homee.  Thie 

counsel  the  knights  and  squires,  from 
pride  and  suspicion  of  the  man's  fidelity, 

rejected;  but  ilie  danger  pressed,  ihe 
showers  of  arrows  became  thicker  and 
more  freqn(Mit,  and  the  Austrian  and 
8wabian  horses  being  but  puriiuUy  bard- 

ed,  were  either  alain  or  rendered  nn- 
manageable.  Each  knight  watched  the 
countenance  of  hia  companion,  to  read 
in  it  hope  or  advice,  till  at  length  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  **  Let  us  j«end  a  men- 
senocr  to  these  dastardly  foes  inviling 
llieiu  to  peace,  or  to  a  manly  and  chivalric 
contest,  for  tionour  and  love  of  ladies.*' 
A  squire  was  despatched,  but  waa  abot 
by  a  Hungarian  arrow.  The  Anatrian 
leader  then  railed  to  fi iji  side  a  welNex- 
perieneed  knight,  and  bade  him  ride  to 
ihe  Hungarian  Gen*'r;d,  nnd  invoke  !iim 
by  his  chivalry  to  lernni!  iie  itns  un- 
knig^htfv  coiitlict.  The  old  warrior  re- 
plied, thai  if  he  were  to  carry  such  a 
meanage,  the  Hungarian  woold  infalli- 
bly answer,  that  he  waa  not  aneh  a 
fool  as  to  place  his  unharnessed  men 
in  a  level  and  equal  tine  against  the 
mail-clad  chivn^y  of  Austria  ;  and  lhat 
if  the  Auslriaiis  would  duiT  their  armour, 


found  inconvenient  by  the  emperors. 
In  the  field  of  battle  tlie  cavaliers  often 
claimed  an  independence  which  wan 
detrimental  to  imperial  authority.  Maxi- 
milian I.,  ttierefore,  introduced  mercena- 
r\ps  into  his  arrnv.  Such  of  ihcm  as 
\vere  natives  of  t)ilier  counines  Inoinjhl 
with  them  every  well-practised  species 
of  war,  and  raised  the  German  miiiiary 
power  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  German  chivalry  to  the  present 
times  was  therefore  ^o  apparent,  that  no 
person  wished  to  see  iho  spirit  of  knight- 
hood revived.  Chivalry  ceased  to  be  a 
national  characteristic,  and  its  badges 
and  honoura  passed  into  the  court  to 
become  the  eigne  of  imperial  favour. t 

We  will  now  eroee  the  Alps  into  . 
ITALY. 

We  shall  ascend  suffieienUy  high  into 
the  antiquities  of  natiooa,  if  we  observe 
that  the  syetem  of  manners  from  which 

•  Ottokar  V.  Hornek,  c  268,  dtc,  in  his  An- 
nals  (if  Austria. 

t  Htttsiasit  und  Ritlstwssee,  vol.  ii.»  last 
chapter. 
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chivalry  sprang  was   brought  by  the  I  can  only  select  one  event  which  pninls 


Lombards  from  Germany  ituo  the  nuriii 
of  Italy.  Wiib  them  in  their  ww,  as  U 
had  been  in  their  original,  aeats,  the  title 
to  bear  arms  was  a  distinction  conferred 
by  tfie  state,  and  not  a  subject  of  private 
will  and  choice.  A  son  did  not  presume 
to  sit  at  the  same  lahh^  with  his  father. 
For  the  instruction  of  vouih  in  military 


iu  beuuuful  colours  the  spirit  of  rumantic 
gallaotfy*  The  wifii  of  liothaire,  Kiag 
of  Italy  ff  om  the  year  045  to  948,  was 
Adelaia,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Bm^ 
guody.  LoUiaire  was  depoeed,  perhaps 
murdered  by  minister,  Berenger ; 
and  the  usurper  perseculeti,  wrth  the 
cruelty  of  fear,  Adelais,  who  has  been 


affairs  there  were  public  spectacles  on  described  by  monkish  chrontcleit:,  auu 
Sundays,  and  on  festivals,  in  imitation,  chivalry  will  not  contradict  the  eharoeler, 
of  a  knightly  m#lee.   A  town  or  city  t  as  being  young  and  beautiful.   He  eott- 


was  divi'led  into  two  parts,  each  hav 
ing  its  defenders.  The  mock  battles 
were  fiiher  jreneral  or  between  small 
parlies,  Uie  weapons  were  made  of  wood, 
the  heluiels  v%'ere  safely  padded,  and  the 
f  young  warriors  displayed  ^splendid  ban- 
« ners  adorned  with  fanciful  cognisances.* 
The  amusement  of  hawking,  which  dis* 


6ned  her  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon  { 
and,  as  if  personal  insult  was  his  best 
security,  he  deprived  her  of  her  jewels 
and  her  royal  apparel.  A  female  servaat 
was  her  only  companion  during  four 
months  of  confinement,  wherein  she 
was  made  to  endure  every  mortifieatioft 
which  a  noble  mind  can  be  exposed  low 


lioguisheJ  the  Qothie  from  the  Latin  and  Her  wretched  condition  was  at  length 

most  southern  tribes,  was  common  with  discovered  by  a  priest,  named  Mania, 
the  Lombards:!  but  more  than  ail  the,  wlio  had  not  in  the  retirement  of  a  clois- 
rest,  a  loiie  of  chivalric  gallantry  was  tcr  lost  liie  sympailiics  of  humaiiiiy. 
given  U)  ihe  Italians,  even  by  these  long-  llu  namediuiely  employed  hunsclf  to 
bearded  barbarians.  ^  etfect  her  rescue,  and,  unseen  by  her 

Antharls,  one  of  the  Lombard  kings,  [  jealous  keepers,  be  worked  an  aperlnre 
sought  in  marrisge  Theudelinds,  a  |  through  the  earth  and  walls  sufficieoi  to 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Havoria  ;  and!  admit  a  slender  female  form  to  pass.  He 
not  wishing  to  judge  through  another's  conveyed  mate  habiliments  into  tlie 
eyes,  he  (hjsL'ni'^* d  himself  as  a  private  dungeon,  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  her 
man,  and  accoinpanu  J  his  aniH  i^ssadnrs  jailtir-*,  anti,  ap{>'irt^lled  in  them,  Adelais 
to  the  Bavarian  court.  Afier  the  Ci>ndi-  and  her  atiendaiit  made  their  e:>cape. 
(ions  of  the  marriage  had  been  discussetl !  They  were  met  at  the  entrance  of  the 
and  the  ceremonies  arranged,  the  dis- :  aperture  by  their  faithful  monk,  who  fled 
guised  prince  stepped  before  the  crowd,  {  with  them  to  the  most  probable  place  of 
and,  SHlutiftg  the  King,  declared  that  he  ;  safety,  a  wood  nesr  the  lake  Benacus. 
was  the  personal  friend  of  Aniharis,  who  The  wants  of  nature  were  furnished  lo 
wit^luMj  lo  receive  from  hun  a  <lc<cripiion  ihem  by  a  poor  man  who  gained  a  preca* 
of  ilu  lady's  cliarms.  Tlieiulrliuda  ac-  rious  livelihood  hy  fishing  in  the  lake, 
conlmgly  apj>*  ared,  and  the  lirst  glance  ;  Recovered  from  ilieir  fatigue  auU  alarm, 
assured  Antharis  of  her  being  worthy  or|  Martin  left  the  wood  to  provide  for  his 
his  love.  He  did  not  betray  his  rank  tu  |  fair  friend  some  sorer  place  of  safety, 
the  assembly ;  but  not  aUr>jreilier  able  to  He  went  to  the  Bishop  of  Reggio,  who, 
conceal  his  joy,  he  touched  the  hand  of.  though  a  humane  and  welUpurposcd 
the  royal  dainsel  as  she  presented  him  a  man,  was  unable  to  oppose  the  might  of 
cup  of  wine;  and  the  mairous  about  the  :  Berenijer.  Still  the  malter  was  not 
court,  excellent  jiulLres  of  signs  of  pas.  I  hopeless,  for  he  rcmembereil  iliit  iheie 
sion,  vvhitipered  iheirassurance  that  such  ;  was  dwelling  in  the  imjtregnable  fortress 
an  act  of  bold  familiarity  could  never  1  of  Canossa  a  virtuous  and  adventurous 


have  been  committed  by  a  mere  public 
or  personal  representstive  of  Antharis.| 


knight*  To  him«  therefore,  Martin  ad* 
dressed  himself,  and  Aazo  listened  to 


For  several  centuries  chivalry  slied  but  his  complaint.  He  and  a  chosen  band 
few  and  transient  gleams  of  liijlii  over  of  cavaliers  donned  their  harness,  ami. 


the  gloomy  waste  of  Italian  history,  and 

•  Murnlori,  Dis^crU  M,  t  Ibid.,  O. 

#  OiAnnone,  Ub.  i. 


repairing  to  the  lake  Benacus,  conducted 
thence  the  persecuted  Adelais  to  the 
fortress  of  Canossa.    Aod  this  was  well 
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and  chivalrously  achieved,  for  virlue  was  j  fourteenth  century  anollier  great  change 


protected;  and  in  affordin?  this  proletrtion, 
A220  dciied  liie  pu  wer  ol  liie  King  of  Italy. 
The  tubteqnent  fiuo  of  Adtlti*  it  falU 
nol  within  my  pfovioee  to  dttail.  The 
■iBifent  of  Italian  hUtory  knows  that  aba 
married  Oiho  the  Great,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  that  this  marriage  wnn  a 


occuried  in  ihe  military  atlairs  of  Italy. 
I  shall  lay  ii  before  my  readers  in  the 

laetd  (llciion  of  the  Engtiah  hiatoriaii  of 
that  eonotry.      The  aueeeaaive  expedU 

tion?  of  Henry  VII.,  of  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  of  John  of  Bohemia,  had  filled  Italy 
with  nunierons  handn  of  German  cavalry. 


Bain  cause  of  uniting  the  •overei^niies ;  who,  on  ihe  retirement  of  their  sove- 
of  Germany  and  Itnly.*  I  reigns,  were  easiiy  tempted  to  remain  in 

The  growth  aud  development  of  chi-  a  rich  and  heauiilul  oouutry,  where  their 
fairy  In  anbeeqoent  timea  were  eheeked  aerfieea  were  eagerly  demanded  and  ex* 
hj  political  cirenmaianeea.  Of  them  the  travagantly  paid.   The  revolution  in  the 


chief  waa  the  formation  of  the  republics 


military  art,  which  in  the  preceding  cen* 


in  the  north  of  Italy  during  the  twelfth  tury  established  the  resistless  superiority 


century.    The  power  of  the  feudal  no 
bilily  was  far  less  than  in  any  other  1 
country,  and  the  nobles  were  the  hum* 
ble  allies  of  the  towns,  t    The  citizens 
Icoaled  rather  to  the  eeeortty  of  their 
ibrtifieationa  than  their  own  atrength  in 
the  (ield,  for  their  infantry  coold  not  re- 
sist the  charges  of  the  Italian  cavalry ; 
and,  fxcppt  snch   nohlps   as   were  in 
alliance  with  them,  their  force  consisted 
of   infantry.    The  supenuruy  of  the 
chivalric  array  of  the  various  lords  and 
feudal  prineea  of  Italy  to  the  militia  of 
the  citieat  waa  one  great  eauae  of  that 
great  political  revolution^tbe  change  of 
the  republics  into  tyranniest  The  power 
of  kniofhts  over  armc»d  hiirfylier*'  liavingf 
been  experienced,  and  ilie  town  not  pos- 
sessiag  ill  sutlicieni  numbers  a  force  of 
cavalry,  the  practice  arose  of  hiring  the 
aerviee  of  bodiea  of  laneera,  who  were 
eommonly  gentlemen  of  amall  fortune, 
hot  of  great  pretenaionat  and  who  found 
war  the  readiest  way  of  gratifying  their 
proud  and  luxurious  desires.    In  the 

•  Muralori,  Annali  d'ltatia,  vol.  v.,  part  2. 
p.  171,  /kc  Even  the  Mudenese  iibrarian 
throws  atiiie  his  dost  and  paiehiMOta,  and  wariD> 
hiiniioir  into  a  humanised  beiriiX  at  this  story  ; 
while  ^iiamoodi  fisaoi  it  over  with  frigid  indif- 
ference. 

f  Mdrstori,  Diaserk49. 

i  See  in  thp  twfnty-peventh  Diwrrlntian  of 
Muratori  (Delia  Miliziade  mcoU  rozxi  in  Italia) 
for  a  minute  account  of  the  armour  of  theie  dif. 
ferent  claMe».  I  observe  that  Mr.  Perceval,  in 
his  History  nf  Italy,  vol.  i.,  p.  197,  holiln  a  Jif- 
ferent  opinion  from  which  (  have  expressed  in 
the  eest  Instead  of  thinking  that  the  change 
in  the  miKlaiy  art  formed  one  of  Uie  causes 
which  hastened  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard 
iitierlies,  be  conteodii  (bat,  perhaps,  it  might  t>e 
ittMe  correctly  nambered  among  the  cucnm* 
ilaoces  which,  aAer  that  overthrow  had  beea  ac> 
caaiplMMd,  pscpsCoBled  the  wodi  of  atatteiy. 
20 


of  a  mounted  gens-d'-irmerie  over  the 
burgher  infantry,  had  liubitualed  every 
state  to  confide  lis  sci.urity  to  bodies  of 
mercenary  cavalry ;  aud  the  Lombard 
tyranie  in  partieular*  who  fonoded  their 
power  upon  theae  foreea,  were  quick  in 
discovering  the  advantage  of  employing 
foreign  adventnrara,  who  were  connected 
wiifi  their  (!i«affVcted  siibjects  by  no  ties 
oi  country  or  community  of  language. 
Their  example   waa  soon  universally 
followed,  native  cavalry  fell  into  strange 
diarepute ;  and  the  Italiana,  without 
having  been  conquered  in  the  field,  on* 
accountably  surrendered  the  decision  of 
their  quarrels,  and  the  superiority  in 
courage  and  milit^irv  skill,  to  meroen:^* 
ries  ol' other  (Mjunincs.     When  this  cus- 
tom (it  eii4»luyii)g  foreign  troops  was 
ouee  introduced,  new  swarms  of  adven* 
torere  were  continoally  attracted  from 
beyond  the  Alps  to  reap  the  rich  harveat 
of  pay  and  booty  which  were  apread  be* 
fore  them.    In  a  country  so  perpetually 
agitated  by  wnrs  among  its  nuniernns 
stales,  they  IoihkI  constant  occupaiioti, 
and,  what  they  ioved  more,  unbridled 
license.    Ranging  themselves  under  the 
standarda  of  choaen  leadera— the  eondow 
tieri»  or  captaina  of  mercenary  henda— 
they  paaaed  in  bodiea  of  varioua  atrength 
from  one  service  to  another,  as  their 
terms  of  engagement  expired,  or  the 
temptation  of  hiolier  pay  invited  ;  their 
chieftains  and  themselves  aliive  mdiHTer- 
ent  to  liie  cause  which  they  supported ; 
alike  faithless,  rapaclooa,  and  inaolent. 
Upon  every  trifling  diagnat  they  wero 
ready  to  go  over  to  the  enemy :  their 
avarice  and  treachery  were  rarely  proof 
against  seduction ;   and,  though  their 
regular  pay  was  dve  or  six  timea  greater 
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in  ihe  money  of  ilte  n^e  than  that  of 
modern  armies,  ihey  t'.\;u  led  a  large 
gratuity  iur  every  succe&a.    As  ihey 

were  uiatlly  oppoied  by  troopa  of  thie 
Minie  deMrtptioB,  wbom  they  regarded 
rather  as  comrades  tbia  enemies,  they 
fought  with  little  earnestness,  and  de- 

■ignediy  prntract^n!  t!uMr  languid  opera- 
tions to  ensure  ilie  rriiMtiuance  of  their 
emoluments.  Bui  while  ihey  occatfioned 
each  other  liiile  loss,  they  ai&icied  the 
eeoDlry  which  ww  ibe  iheatre  of  oon- 
teat  with  every  horror  of  warfare :  they 
pillaged,  they  burnt,  they  violated,  and 
massacred  with  devilish  ferocity/'* 

Oradiiallv  tliese  foreign  condoitieri, 
when  noi  tipr  ii^cd  in  the  service  of  any 
particular  pdwer,  levied  war  Uke  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  ;  and  Italy  had  fresh 
reason  to  repent  the  jealoiiay  whieh  had 
made  ber  diatnitt  her  own  aooa.  They 
Iboght  wiib  tenfold  more  fury  now  that 
the  contest  was  no  longer  carried  on  by 
one  troop  of  condoitieri  against  -Mioiher, 
but  ngainst  the  Ilalinns  themselves,  to 
wiiom  no  tie  of  nature  bound  them  ; 
end  fo  far  was  any  cavaleresque  gene- 
rosity from  mitigating  the  horrors  of 
tbeir  warst  that  one  adventurer,  Werner 
was  hia  name,  and  Germany  his  coun- 
try, decdared,  hy  an  inscription  whieli 
was  blazoned  ofi  liM  rfjrslel,  that  he  was 
"  ihe  enemy  ot  iiod,  ot  pity,  and  of 
merry."  liui  ihe  power  of  these  foreign 
oondoitieri  was  not  perpetual.  Nature 
rose  to  vindicate  ber  rights ;  end  there 
were  many  daring  spirits  among  tlie 
ItalisDa,  whOf  if  not  emulous  of  the 
fame,  were  jealous  r)f  the  dominion,  of 
strangers.  The  company  of  Saint 
George,  founded  by  Alberiro  de  Bar- 
bianu,  a  marauding  eluef  of  Komagna, 
was  the  school  of  Italian  generals.  In 
the  fiiWenth  oenitiry,  the  force  of  every 
state  wss  led  by  an  Italian,  if  not  a  na* 
tive  citizen;  and  when  the  Emperor 
Robert  crossed  the  Alps  with  the  gens- 
d'armerie  of  (irrmany,  the  Milanese, 
headed  f)y  Jacu| j  i  del  Verme,  encoun- 
tered him  near  iiieaciu,  auU  uverihrew 
all  bis  chivalry. 

In  northern  luly  no  knightlike  hu- 
manities softened  the  vindictiveness  of 
the  Italian  mind.    Warriors  never  ad- 
•  milted  prisoneis  to  ransom.    The  an- 

•  Percevai'a  Uistoiy  oif  Italj,  vol.  u,  chap, 
t,  pari  1. 


nnls  of  iheir  conteei^;  nre  destitute  ot 
Uiose  graceful  courlesies  which  shed 
such  a  beautiful  ludire  over  the  conteais 
of  England  end  Franoe.  No  eavaiier 
ever  tbovgbt  of  eombating  for  bis  lady's 
sake,  and  a  lady*8  favour  was  never 
blended  with  his  heraldic  insignia. 
There  were  no  rpjjular  defiances  to  vrar 
as  in  other  couniries  :  iionour,  that  ani- 
mating principle  of  chivalry,  was  not 
known  ;  the  object  of  the  conquest  was 
regarded  to  the  ezelosion  of  fame  and 
military  distinction.  Stralageras  were 
as  common  as  open  and  gloriooe  beille ; 
and  private  injuries  were  revenged  by 
'  assassination,  and  not  by  the  fair  and 
'  manly  jousl  ii  Toutranre  :  and  yet  wheo 
a  man  pledged  tiis  word  lor  ihe  perform- 
ance of  any  act,  and  wished  his  sincerity 
to  be  believed,  he  always  swore  by  tbei 
parole  di  cavaliere,  e  non  di  cortigiano; 
»o  general  and  forcible  was  tlie  acknow- 
ledgment of  chivalry's  moral  superioritv. 
I  know  noihinti  in  the  hisiorv  of  ihc 
j  middle  ages  more  dark  wiih  crime  than 
j  the  wars  of  ihe  liuiiaus — nothing  that 
displays  by  contrast  more  beautifully  the 
graces  of  chivalry  ;  and  yet  the  Italtsn 
condoitieri  were  brave  to  the  very  heigbt 
of  valour.  Before  them  the  German 
cliivalry  quailed,  as  it  had  formerly  doos 
before  ihe  miliii  i  of  the  (owrij;. 

In  the  deep  (eeliiiss  and  r.rdent  and 
susceptible  imagiualions  of  the  lialiaus, 
chivalry,  ii  might  seem,  could  bave 
raised  her  fairest  triumph ;  but  chivsliy 
had  no  fellowship  with  a  mereenaiy 
spirit,  and  sordid  gain  wa<;  the  only 
motive  of  the  Italian  soldiers.  Their 
[acute  and  intelligent  minds  preceded 
I  mosl  oiher  people  in  miliiaiy  invention*:. 
To  them,  iu  parucular,  is  lu  be  aur;- 
buted  the  introduction  of  the  long  and 
pointed  sword,  sgainst  which  the  hsn- 
berk,  or  coat  of  mail,  was  no  protection. 
They  took  the  lead  in  giving  the  tone 
to  military  costume :  they  were  the 
most  ingenious  people  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages  :  and  their  superior 
skill  in  the  mechanical  aria  was  every 
where  acknowledged^  The  reader  of 
English  history  may  remember*  tbet  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  Earl  ef 
Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  sent  to 
Milan  for  his  armour,  on  account  of  hi? 
approaching  coml)  U  w  ith  Thomas,  Duke 
of  iNorfulk.  btr  Uaiea^,  i>uke  of  Mtiai}, 
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not  only  givt  the  messenger  tlie  beet  io 
his  collection,  but  aitowed  four  Milanese 
armourers  lo  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  that  the  Earl  miirln 
properly  and  completely  arcomplished, 
'J'he  MtUnese  armour  preserved  its 
reputation  even  in  times  when  other 
fsminiriee  had  ecqutreil  some  skill  in  the 
mechanieal  arts.  In  1481  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  purchased  various  cuirasses  at 
Milan  ;  and  in  the  ncrounts  of  jousts 
and  tournaments  freqnrnt  mention  is 
made  of  the  superior  temper  and  beauty 
of  Italian  harness.* 

In  the  south  of  Italy  chivalry  had  a 
longer  and  brifhter  retgn.  Some  of  its 
customs  were  introduced  by  the  Lorn* 
bards  when  they  established  their  king^* 
dom  at  Henevenlum  ;  and  others  were 
planted  by  tlie  N^nrman?,  that  people  of 
rhivairic  adveiuurousivess.  Knighthood 
was*  an  order  of  the  slate  of  high  con- 
sideration, and  much  coveted  ;  but  its 
glories  were  sometimes  tarnished  by  the 
admission  of  nnworihy  members  ;  and, 
in  the  year  1252,  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  was  ohliaed  to  iftsne  n  rlf'rree,  nl  Na- 
ples, forbiddint;  any  one  to  receive  it  who 
was  not  of  trenlle  birth. 

The  most  complete  impression,  how- 
ever, of  the  ehivalrie  character,  on  the 
minds  of  the  Italians,  was  made  by  the 
house  of  Anjou,  when  Charles  and  his 
Frenchmen  (conquered  Naples  in  1266. 
The  south  of  Iinly  ppems  to  have  been 
far  less  advanced  itt  civilization  titan  the 
commercial  towns  of  the  north  ;  but  the 
Angevine  monarelis  made  Naples  one 
blase  of  Splendid  loiury.  Nothing  had 
been  seen  in  Italy  so  brilliant  as  the  ea* 
valcade  of  Charles.  The  goltten  collars 
of  the  French  lords, —  the  surcoats  and 
pennons,  anr!  plumed  steeds  of  the 
knights,  —  the  carriage  of  the  Queen, 
covered  with  blue  velvet,  and  ornatneni- 
ed  with  golden  idies,  —  surpassed  in 
magnificence  all  former  shows. f  The 
entry  of  Charles  was  a  festttal ;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  on  sU  persons  who  soli* 
cited  it.    The  kings  of  the  house  of 

•  Monstrelti.  vol.  xi.,  p.  328. 
f  Muratori,  Di^ticrt.  23.    Muratori  describes 
fimn  m  eonltmporary  duoniels  tha  sntnuiea  of 

Charles.  The  carriage  of  the  Queen  leems  to 
bftve  excited  prrat  (i-^tonishment.  as»  carriages 
were  in  tboao  dnya  selilum  UBod  by  la<lie«,  and 


Anjou  pretended  tore? ive  the  regulationa 
of  Frederick  II. ;  but  they  soon  relaxed 
them,  and  gave  the  military  girdle  to  the 

!  coirfinonnljy  who  could  not  prove  that 
iheir  lorelalhers  had  been  knight?. 

When  a  person  was  invested  at  Naples, 
the  bishop,  or  other  ecclesiastic  who 
assisted  at  the  inauguration,  not  only 
commanded  the  recipient  to  defend  the 
church,  and  regard  the  usual  obligations 
of  chivalry,  but  he  exhorted  him  not  to 
rise  in  arms  against  the  King  from  any 
motive,  or  under  any  circumstancps, 
'I'iiis  curious  clause  was  added  to  liie 
exhortation  :  **  If  you  should  be  disloyal 
to  your  sovereign,  to  him  who  is  going 
to  make  you  a  knight,  you  ought  first  to 
return  him  the  girdle  with  which  yon 
arc  immediately  to  be  honoured;  and 
then  ynu  may  make  war  acrainsi  him, 
and  iiooe  will  reproach  you  with  treach- 
ery ;  otherwise,  you  will  be  reputed 
infamous,  and  worthy  of  death."  An 
instance  of  the  fear  of  this  imputation  of 
treachery  occurred  when  the  Princes  of 
Besignano  and  Melfi,  the  Duke  of  Atri, 
and  the  Count  ofMaddolini,  returned  to 
J.ouis  XII.,  King  of  France,  the  collar 
of  St.  Michael  (wiih  which  he  had  ho- 
noured them),  when  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
iholie  took  possession  of  the  kingdom.* 

Knighthood  was  much  solicited  on 
account  of  its  privileges,  as  well  as  nf  its 
titular  distinction.  It  exempted  the  for- 
i!itKite  wearer  from  the  pavmenl  of  taxes, 
and  L^ave  him  the  power  of  enjoyini;  ihe 
rnyal  and  noble  amusement  of  the  rliase. 
liui  the  Angevine  monarchs  were  so  pro- 
digal in  granting  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, that  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinction  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  the  last  princes  of 
that  bouse  the  order  had  degenerated  into 
a  vain  and  emptv  tide. 

Such  was  the  general  stale  of  chivalry 
in  northern  and  southern  Italy  ;  but  there 
were  some  circumslances  coaimon  lo 
every  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  no- 
bility invested  eaeh  other  with  festive 
and  religious  ceremonies,  with  the  bath,t 
the  watehjngof  arms,  and  the  sacred  and 

*  Giannoae,  Ittoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  lib*  xx., 

c.  3,  a.  I. 

\  When  that  polittcal  coxcomb,  Cola  de 
Rlsnsi,  thought  fit  to  ba  koighlad,  bs  would 
not  batbo  in  tho  ordinaiy  way,  bat  mado  use  of 

the  vn«»?  whprfin,  nrronling  to  the  tradition, 
Conaianune  bad  been  Uapiiaed.  Vita  di  Cola 
Risosi,  s,  tfii. 
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militaiy  show?,  or  with  n  simple  stroke   bv  new 
of  a  aworii,  and  the  exhoriauoa,  *vSii 
un  valorosb  eavaliera/*  two  ancient 


knights  baeklin;  on  hii  golden  spurs. 

In  the  year  1294,  Azzo,  Marquis  of 
Este,  was  knighted  by  Gerard,  liOrd  of 
Camino,  at  a  public  solemnity  held  M 
Feirara.  Cane,  I>ord  of  Verona,  in  1328, 
pave  the  honour  of  knigluhood  to  lliiriy- 
.  ighi  young  nobles,  and  presented  them 
with  golden  bells,  and  beautifol  war- 
horaea,*  In  Italy  there  was  the  uaual 
array  of  knights  and  squires,  of  eavalieri 
nnd  scudieri ;  but  I  can  lind  no  mention 
of  p?}ges  distinct  from  the  pqiiires,  nnd 
aiic'iiding  their  lords ;  except,  indeed, 
lliey  were  the  domicf'lli,ordonzelli,  who, 
however,  are  supposed  by  Muratori  to 
have  been  the  aqoirea  of  noble  rank.  All 
the  armour-bearers  of  the  knights  were 

not  noble  or  of  gentle  birth,  or  we  should  ,   ^  ^   ^ 

not  very  often  meet,  in  the  Italian  an-  the  person  from  whom  they  reeeived  the 
naiisis  of  the  middle  ages,  the  expreaaion  honour.*    It  is  amusing:  to  observe,  that, 

♦•honourable  sqnirrs."  'in   the  year  1378,  a  Florentine  mob 

In  ihe  fourieenili  century  knights  had  paused  in  us  work  of  murder  and  rapine 
four  titles,  agreeably  to  the  various  modes  i  to  play  with  the  graceful  ensigns  of  chi- 
of  their  creation:  — Cavalieri  Bagnati,  valry  :  and,  in  imitation  of  the  power  of 

the  city,  they  inaiated  on  ioveating  tbeir 
favourites  with  knighthood. 

Chivalry  had,  perbapa,  greater  in6tt- 
ence  on  ifie  liierature  and  mannrrs  of  the 
Italians  than  on  their  miliiarv  usatife?. 


families,  whom  opulence  had 
raised  into  civic  consideration.  The 
sirietneaaof  the  principles  of  knighthood  - 
opposed  their  inveatiture ;  bot  those ' 
principles  were  made  to  give  way  ;  and  1 
eommereial  pride  was  satisfied  with  the  \ 
concession  of  aristooratical  haughtineaa,  j 
that  the  sons  of  rnrn  in  tradf*  m!?ht  be-  J 
come  brothers  of  il)e  orders  of  cin  valr\-. 

The  decoraiion  of  simple  knijrliLhood, 
however,  was  given  indiscnmuiaiely 
w  ithout  regard  to  birth  or  atatton.  Every 
city  assumed  the  power  of  beatowiiig 
it ;  and  after  a  great  battle  it  was  show- 
ered with  indiscriminate  profusion  apon 
those  who  had  displayed  their  coorage, 
whether  they  were  armed  burshers  or 
condoiueri.  And  this  was  a  wise  riiea- 
aure  of  the  Italian  citiea :  for  there  wa^ 
alwaya  an  obligation  expreased  or  im- 
plied on  the  part  of  kniglita  of  fidelity  to 


or  Knighta  of  the  Bath,  who  were^ade 

with  the  grandest  ceremonies,  and  sup- 
posed, from  their  immersion,  to  be  freed 
Iroin  all  vice  nnd  impurity  ;  the  Cfivr\- 
lieri  di  Corredo,  or  those  who  were  in- 
vested vviih  a  deep  green  dregs,  and  a 
golden  garland  ;  the  Cavalien  di  Scudo, 
or  thoae  who  were  created  either  by 
people  or  nobility;  and  the  Cavalieri 
d'Arme  were  those  who  were  made 
either  before  or  during  battle.f 

Manv   orders    of  knightlmod  were 
known  lu  haly  :  some  (but  iheir  history 
is  aui  mteresiinjf)  were  peculiar  to  it; 
'sod  others,  such  as  the  order  of  the 
knighto  of  Saint  John  and  of  the  Temple, 
had  their  preeeptoriea  and  commanderiea 
in  that  country.    And,  to  enlarae  npon 
a  circumstance  alluded  to  in  another 
place,  it  is  curious  to  notice  (he  dexterity 
with  wliicli  chivalry  accommodated  itself 
to  the  manners  and  usages  of  any  par- 
Ueolsr  society.    The  commercial  ciiies 
in  the  north  of  Italy  vied  in  power  with, 
and  were  superior  in  wealth  to,  the  feu* 
dal  nobility.  Chivalry  was  esteemed  as 
a  graceful  decoration  by  every  clatis  of 
men,  and  by  none  with  more  ardour  than 

•Maratori,  Dissert.  29,63. 
t  Ssochetti,  Novelie,  c  Ifid. 


Wandering  minstrels  from  France  and 
iSpain  chanted  in  the  streets  of  Italy  tales 
of  warriora*  deeds  and  lady-love,  parti- 
enlarly  the  etoriea  of  Roland  and  Oliver, 
the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  who  were 
also  the  s^ubject  of  song  and  recitation, 
even  by  the  8ia<re  players  on  the  earliest 
ihealre  at  Mdan.f  Much  of  the  popular 
literature  of  Italy  cfnisisiod  of  romances; 
and  the  chief  lopics  of  them  were  the 
exploits  both  in  srma  and  amours  of 
Charlemagne  and  hie  paladins :  though 
on  one  occasion  Buovo  d^Antina,  a  hero 
of  chivalry,  who  fought  and  loved  prior 
to  the  time  of  those  heroes,  was  the 
theme  of  Tuscan  verse.  The  wars  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  with  the 
Saracens  were  afterwards  sung  by  tlie 
nobler  muae  of  Pulci  and  Boiardo,  and 

*  Muniimi  Disssrt.  63.  Thus,  when  Htlde- 
I'rand  Ouatasca,  in  1260,  was  made  a  knighlsl 

tho  expense  of  the  rity  of  Arf77o,  hr  9won 
tiUelily  to  his  lord,  or,  as  grammarians  woiiid 
have  it,  bis  Isdy ,  tbe  good  dty  that  had  Itnigblii 
him. 

t  Moralori,  Dissert,  vol.  iL,c^  S»,  p.  Ig. 
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then  by  Arinsto,  who,  notcontining  him- 
self lo  lUe  common  stores  of  romantic 
BciioD,  has  borroweii  as  Treely  from  ihe 
lakM  fcgarding  Anhar.  and  iha  Briiith 
mnd  Arioorie  koighu  m  from  those  re* 
leliDg  to  Cfiarleniagne  and  the  peers  of 
France,  and  has  thrown  over  the  whole 
the  graceful  mantle  of  Oriental  sorcery. 
The  chivalric  duties  of  converlin<r  tiie 
heaiUen,  ut  adoring  liie  ladies,  of  fighling 
in  the  cause  of  heaven  and  women,  were 
thaa  preaeoted  to  the  minds  of  the  Ita- 
liaoa ;  and  the  Homer  of  Perrara  roated 
the  courage,  or  softened  into  love  or  pity, 
the  fieans  of  knights  and  ladies,  by  sing* 
the  uar«  nnd  loves  of  days  which 
bin  poetry  rendered  bright  and  crolden. 

These  were  liie  literary  amusements 
of  Italy  ;  the  subjects  of  recitation  in  ilie 


representation  of  the  Christian's  victory 
over  Islami^m  :  the  knijrbts  moved  amidst 
the  scenic  decorations,  and  by  their  gal- 
lant hearing  a  arelled  with  noble  pride  the 
hearts  of  the  epectatora. 

The  sports  of  chivalry  were  so  ele- 
gant and  graceful  that  we  might  have 
jsnpposed  the  refined  Italians  would  have 
embraced  them  in  all  their  circum- 
stances. Bnt  the  arena  of  tlie  Coliseum, 
so  admirably  adapted  for  a  tournament, 
was  used  for  Moorish  games.  The  ma- 
trons and  virgins  of  Rome,  arrayed  in  all 
their  bravery,  were  seated  in  its  ample 
galleries,  and  beheld,  not  a  gallant  and 
hurlless  encounter  between  two  parties 
of  knigh'ts  with  lances  of  couriesy,  but  | 
a  succession  of  sanguinary  condicta  be«  j 
iween  cavaliers  and  bulls.    Only  one  > 


baronial  hall,  and  of  solitary  perusal  iiT  sofitary  cTrcnmslanee  gave  an  air  of  ebi* 


the  lady*a  bower ;  with  theae  works  the 
Italians  nourished  their,  imaginations ; 

and  a  chivalric  taste  was  diffused  over 
the  raantiprs  nC  public  and  private  life. 
The  amusement  of  hawking,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  liie  fathers  of  chivalric 
Italy  had  introduced,  was  indulged  in  at 
every  eoort;  and  the  Ferrarese  princes 


vslry  to  the  scene,  and  prevents  us  from 

mingling  the  bull-feast  of  the  Coliseum 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1339,  with  the 
horrid  «pectacles  of  classic  times.  Each 
knitrlii  ware  a  device,  and  fancied  him- 
self iiitormed  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
and  the  piesence  of  the  ladies.  1  burn 
under  the  ashes,**  was  th^  motto  of  him 


were  generally  attended  in  the  field  by  a  'who  had  never  told  hie  passion.  I 

hundred  falconers,  so  proud  and  magni-  sdore  Lavinia,or  Lucretia/*  was  written 
ficcnt  was  their  display.  Every  great  Ion  the  shield  of  the  knight  who  wished 
event  \vn?  rplebraled  by  a  tournament  or  to  be  thought  the  servnnt  of  love,  and 


a  lrium[>tiul  slunv.  Dante  speaks  of  the 
tournament  as  the  familiar  amusement  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 


>««B  vidigirgualduM, 


Fwtr  torniainsttll, «  oorrer  gioctra. 

Infonio^  e.  %%• 

So  early  as  tlie  year  1160,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  interview  between  Fredericlc 
Barbarossa  and  Pope  Alexander  at  Ve- 
nice, chivalric  and  civic  pomp  celebrated 
their  friendship*  Two  eentnries  after- 
wnrds,  the  recovery  of  Cyprus  presented 
a  fair  oppuriuuiiy  for  military  display. 
Kni'jrhis  tiocked  to  Venice  from  England, 
France,  and  every  country  of  the  West, 
and  manifested  their  pcowess  in  the  ele- 
gant, yet  perilous,  encounter  of  the  tour- 
nament. There  was  a  pageant,  or  grand 
triumphal  show,  of  a  splendid  proces- 
sion of  knij^his  cased  in  steel,  and  adorn- 
ed with  itif  favours  of  tlie  ladie*?.  The 
scene-painter  and  the  machinist  com- 
bined their  talents  to  give  an  allegorical 


yet  dared  not  avow  the  real  name  of  his 
mistress.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  TH£  MERITS  AND  EFFECTS   OF  CHI- 
VALRY. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  part  of 
our  subject  where  we  may  say  with  the 
poett 

•*  The  kniglito  aie  dost. 
And  their  gssd  swords  are  rust : 
Thair  sools  are  with  the  aainla,  we  trast** 

With  Italy  the  historical  tracing 
ceases  of  that  system  of  principlea  whieh 
for  so  many  eenturiea  formed  or  infla* 
enced  the  character  of  Europe.  Its 
rude  beginnings  may  be  marked  in  the 
patriarchal    manners   which  preceded 

«  Muratori,  Scriptorss  KsraiB  Itsliosram,  vsk 

lii.,  p.  635. 
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erery  known  frame  of  arlifidal  life,  and 
have  beoD  abaped  and  modified  by  the 
legiilaior  and  moralii U  The  tiea  of  fra- 
ternity or  eompanioQship  in  arms*  re- 

spect  to  elders,  devotion  lo  women, 
military  ednraiion  aiul  rnjlilary  iiivcsii- 
ture,  were  Ihe  few  aud  simple  eleinenls 
of  chivuiry,  and  in  other  times  would 
have  formed  the  foundation  of  other 
gystema  of  manners*  But  a  new  and 
mighty  spirit  was  now  influencing  the 
worid,  and  bending  to  its  purposes  every 
principle  and  affection.  Chrislinnity , 
u  ifh  it8  sanctities  and  humanities,  gave 
a  lorm  nnd  character  to  chivalry.  He 
who  was  iuve»ied  with  the  miluary  belt, 
was  no  longer  the  mere  soldier  of  am- 
bition and  rapine«  but  he  was  taught  to 
couch  his  lance  for  objects  of  defence 
and  proteclioOf  rather  than  for  those  of 
hoBtility,    He  was  the  frierid  nf  the  (lis 


The  patriarehal  system  of  manners, 
shaped  snd  aaneiioned  by  Chriatiani^* 
formed  the  fabric  of  ehtvalry ;  and  ro- 
mance, with  its  many-eoloured  hues, 

gave  it  li^rhl  and  beauty.  The  early 
ages  of  Europe  gaily  moved  in  nil  ihe 
wildnestf  and  vigour  of  youth  ;  iniaiMn:*- 
tion  freshened  and  heightened  cvtiv 
(i^easttre  s  the  world  was  a  vision,  aitU 
life  a  dresm*  The  common  and  palpa- 
ble value  of  an  object  waa  never  looked 
at,  but  every  thing  waa  viewed  in  its 
connexion  wiih  fancy  and  sentiment. 
Prudence  and  calculation  were  not  suf- 
fered lo  check  noble  at^piralions  :  armv 


after  army  traversed  couuiriu.H,  and 
crossed  the  sea  to  the  Holy  Land,  reek- 
less  of  pain  or  danger :  dutiea  were  not 
cautiously  regarded  with  a  view  lo  limit 
the  performance  of  them ;  for  every 
principle  was  not  only  practised  with 


tressed,  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  oi  ;  zeal,  hut  ilie  same  fervjd  wish  to  do  we'd 
all  who  suffered  from  tyranny  and  op-   lent  it  new  obligations.    From  ilie^e 

£ression*  The  doctrine  of  Ciirii^uau  ieelings  proceeded  ail  the  graceful  re- 
snevolence,  that  all  who  name  the 
name  of  Christ  are  brothers,  gave  besuty 
and  grace  to  the  principles  of  fraternity, 
which  were  the  Gothic  inheritance  of 
knights,  ^nd  therefore  the  wars  of  the 
middle  riL'es  were  dislinguiphed  for  ihjPir  |  confide  in  the  word  of  his  brother  of 
humaunit's.    A  cavalier  was  kind  and  i  chivalry,  on  his  pledyinjr  his  honour  to 


finemeota,  all  the  romance  of  chivalry  ; 
knighthood  itself  became  a  pledge  for 
virtue  ;  and  as  into  the  proud  and  lofty 
imagination  of  a  true  cavalier  nothing 

bapp  could  enter,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 


courteous  to  ins  prisoner,  because  he 
aaw  in  him  a  brother;  and  while  the 
system  of  ancient  manners  would  have 

limited  this  feeling  to  people  of  one  na- 
tion, a  knight  did  not  bound  his  huma- 
nity by  country  or  »!oi!,  for  Christian 
chivalry  was  spread  over  inosi  |Kiris  of 
Europe,  and  formed  maukiiid  iiiio  one 
band,  one  order  of  men.  From  the 
same  principle  all  the  coorteaiea  of  pri- 
vate life  were  communicated  to  strangers; 
and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  readi- 
nesa  of  service,  expanded  from  a  private 
distinction  into  a  univer"?-)!  ehnmcier. 
Since,  by  the  Christian  religion,  women 
wjis  re>tiired  to  ilie  rank  in  the  moral 
world  which  nature  had  originally  as- 
signed her,  the  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  sex,  which  were  enteruined  in  the 
early  and  unsophisticated  state  of  Eu- 
rope, were  heightened  by  the  new  sanc- 
Unnn  of  piety.  It  wae  a  principle  a? 
well  n«  n  feeling  and  a  lovp,  to  guard 
and  clierish  woman  ;  and  mrinv  nf  the 
amenities  of  chivalry  proceeded  hum  her 
mild  Influence  and  example* 


the  performance  of  any  particular  action. 
There  waa  no  legal  or  other  positive 
punishment  consequent  on  the  vtolaiioD 

of  his  word  ;  and,  therefore,  the  matter 
being  left  to  imagination  and  feeling,  the 
contempt  of  his  fellow-kninhts  could  be 
the  only  result  of  recreancy.  The 
knight  looked  to  fame  as  one  of  the 
guerdons  of  his  toils :  this  value  of  the 
opinions  of  others  taught  him  to  dread 
ahsme  and  disgrace ;  and  thus  that  fine 
sense  of  morality,  that  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  its  maxims  which  we  rsll 
honour,  beeame  a  part  of  knit!htlio(>d. 

The  genius  of  chivnlry  was  personal, 
inasmuch  us  each  knight,  vvlien  not  fol- 
lowing the  banner  of  his  sovereign,  was 
in  himself  an  independent  being,  acting 
from  his  own  sense  of  virtue,  and  not 
deriving  counsel  from,  nr  sharing  oppro- 
brium with,  others.  This  independents 
of  notion  exalted  his  character ;  anf^, 
nourished  hy  thai  pride  and  energy  o\ 
soul  which  belont^  lo  man  in  nn  earlj 
stale  of  society,  all  the  higher  and  sterner 
qualitiea  of  the  aiiiid,  —  dignity, 
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promisin»r  fi(5e!iiy  to  oblirjations,  self- 
lieniai,  nml  t^pntrousness,  bolh  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct, —  became  the  virtues 
of  chivalry. 

All  the  religioos  detotion  of  a  oavtlier 
to  woman  exittail  in  his  mind,  inde- 
pendently  of,  or  8U(>eradded  to,  tiis  oath 
of  knighiliood.  She  was  not  merrly  the 
object  of  his  protection,  but  of  his  re- 
spect and  idolatry.  His  love  was  the 
noble  homage  of  strength  to  beauty. 
Something  supernaturally  powerful  had 
been  ascribed  to  her  by  the  fathers  of 
modem  Eorope ;  and  this  appeal  to  the 
imagination  was  not  lost.  In  some  ages 
and  countries  it  reigned  in  all  its  religious 
ibrce  ;  in  others  it  was  retined  into  gen- 
tleness an(i  courtesy  :  but  everv  where, 
and  at  every  liuie,  ilie  firtnesi  coniidence 
in  woman's  truth  accompanied  it,  or 
supplied  its  steady  and  the  opinion  of 
her  virtue,  which  this  feeling  implied, 
hnd  a  oorresponding  influence  on  his  ow  n 
manners. 

The  triumph  of  rhiv  ilry  ovrr  nil  pre- 
eeding  systems  of  opinions  was  complete, 
when  imagination  retined  the  fierceness 
of  passion  into  generous  and  gentle  af- 
fectton«-^n  refinement  so  perfect  and 
beantiful,  that  subsequent  times,  with  all 
their  vaunted  improvements  in  letters 
civilization,  are  nhliffpd  to  revert 
ihejr  eyes  to  the  by-gone  days  of  the 
shield  and  the  lance  for  the  most  pleasing 
ami  graceful  pictures  of  lady-tove. 

From  these  elemento,  and  by  means 
of  these  prinotples,  sprang  the  fair  and 
goodly  system  of  chivalry,  which  ex- 
tended itself,  as  we  have  seen,  over  most 
of  the  ?'n(f's  of  Europe,  h'pnding  with 
the  strongest  passions  and  dearest  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  influencing  the  man- 
ners oi  private  life,  and  often  determining 
the  character  of  political  events.  In 
England  and  France  its  power  was  most 
marked  and  decided  ;  in  Spain  it  was 
curiously  blended  with  Oriental  feelings; 
Germany  was  not  much  softened  by  its 
imprestsmns  I  and  in  Italy  ihc  bitterness 
of  private  war  admitted  but  few  of  its 
graces.  U  is  difBcult  to  define  the  pre- 
eise  period  of  its  duration,  for  it  rose  in 
the  mists  and  gloom  of  barbarism  ;  and 
the  moment  of  its  setting  was  not  re- 
garded, for  other  lights  were  (hen  playing 
on  the  moral  liorizon,  and  fixing  tf»e 
attenlioa  of  the  world,   in  the  part,  en- 


tirely historical,  of  the  present  work,  the 
reader  must  have  remarked,  that  some- 
times the  decay  of  chivalry  was  gradual, 
and  not  apparently  occasioned  by  ex- 
ternal means  t  while  in  other  countries 
its  extinction  was  manifesttjr  hastened 
by  causes  which  sprang  not  from  any 
seeds  of  weakness  in  itself.  But,  view* 
ing  the  subject  in  its  great  and  leading 
bearings,  it  may  be  observed,  that  chi- 
valry was  co-eval  with  the  middie  ages 
of  Eorope,  and  that  its  power  ceased 
when  new  systems  of  warfare  were  ma- 1 
tured,  when  the  revival  of  letters  was  ^ 
complete  and  general,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  gave  a  new  subject  for 
the  passions  and  imatjination. 

This  attempt  to  dosrribe  a  history  of 
chivalry  lias  proved,  at  least,  that  chi- 
valry was  no  dream  of  poets  and  ro- 
mancers, and  that  the  feudal  system  was 
not  the  only  form  of  real  life  during  the 
middle  ages.  Sismondi,  in  his  work  on 
tlie  Literature  of  ilie  S  mith,  contends 
that  ehivf<lry  was  an  ideal  world.  He 
then  admits,  that  sometimes  the  virtues 
of  chivalry  were  not  entirely  poetical 
fictions,  but  that  they  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  without,  however, 
producing  any  effect  on  their  lives.  His 
reasons  for  his  opinions  are,  thst  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  countries 
where  ohivalry  prevailed  ;  th  it  it  is 
represented  to  us  as  remote  both  in  lune 
and  place ;  and  while  one  class  of 
authors  give  accounts  of  the  general  cor- 
niption  of  their  age,  writers  of  ariei 
times  refer  to  those  very  dsys,  and  adorn 
them  with  every  virtue  and  grace. 

Now,  much  of  this  reasoning  is  er- 
roneous. That  past  ages  should  be 
praised  at  the  expense  of  the  present  is 
no  uncommon  a  circumstance,  whether 
in  morals  or  poetry.  We  have  proved 
that  the  countries  where  chivalry  pre* 
vailed  are  clearly  distingoithable,  and 
the  degree  of  its  influence  can  likewise 
He  marked.  >T.  Sismondi  does  not 
ar^ue  if  he  had  been  aware  tlut  there 
ever  had  existed  such  a  writer  as  Frois- 
sart}  who  does  not  refer  to  old  times  for 
his  pictures  of  arms  and  amours,  but 
describes  the  chivalric  character  of  his 
own  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  liglit  and  beauty 
which  chivalry  east  over  llie  wf^rM,  the 

system  has  been  more  frequently  con« 
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deamed  ihan  praised.  The  objeciorb 
have  rested  ibeir  opinion  on  a  aentanee, 
aaid  to  be  «iiiy«  of  an  old  Enf^lish  an* 
thor,  that  errant  knights  were  arrant 

knaves,  or  on  a  few  passages  of  repre- 
hension which  are  scaitered  through 
ihe  work?  of  middle-a^e  literature. 
Saiatc  I'.ilnye  has  fouiiUed  his  conJeiii- 
nation  of  chivalry  upon  ihe  remark  ut' 
Pierre  de  Blois,  a  writei^  of  the  twelfth 
oentury,  that  the  horses  of  knights  groan 
under  the  hnrden,  not  of  weapons,  but 
of  wine  ;  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses  ; 
not  with  swords,  but  with  boiiles  ;  not 
with  spfnr?,  but  with  spiis.*  Not  many 
years  alicnvards,  Jolin  of  Salisbury  also 
says,  tlial  t>onie  knights  appear  to  think 
that  martial  glory  consists  in  shining 
in  elegant  dress,  and  attaching  their 
silken  garments  so  tightly  to  their  body, 
that  they  may  seem  pnrt  of  their  flesh. 
When  they  ride  on  ihcir  ambling  pal- 
freys they  think  themselves  so  many 
Apollos.  If  they  should  unite  for  a 
martial  chevisance,  their  camp  will  re- 
semble thai  of  Thais,  rather  than  that  of 
Hannibal.  Every  one  is  most  coura- 
geous in  the  banqueting  hall,  but  in  the 
battle  he  desires  to  be  last.  They  would 
rather  shoot  their  arrows  al  an  enemy 
than  meet  him  hand  to  liand.  It  lliey 
return  liome  unwounded,  they  sing  tri- 
umphantly of  their  batUes,  and  declare 
thai  a  thousand  deaiha  hovered  over 
them.  The  first  places  at  supper  are 
awarded  to  them.  Their  feasts  are 
splendid,  and  engrossed  by  self-indul- 
gence ;  itipv  avoid  labour  and  exercise 
like  a  dog  or  a  snake.  All  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  chivalry  they  resign 
to  those  who  serve  them,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  so  richly  gild  their 
•htelds,  and  adorn  ^  their  camps,  that 
•very  one  of  them  looks  not  a  scholar 
but  a  chieftain  of  war.t 

All  this  splenetic  declamation  mvnlves 
charges  of  roxeombry,  luxury,  and  co- 
wardice. Thai  knights  were  ot'ien  guilty 
of  the  first  ofTence  is  probable  enough, 
for  all  their  minute  attention  to  the  form 
and  fashion  of  armonr  oould  not  but 
attach  their  minds  loo  strongly  to  the 
effect  of  their  personal  ^ppenmnce. 

*  Noo  fbnro  sed  vino ;  non  IsDcels  tsd  eassh ; 
non  cnnbus  ted  atribat;  aon  hiitibet  ssd  wra- 

bus  onentitTif. 

\  Polj^craucus,  p.  181. 


Graced  also  with  the  scarf  of  his  sove 
reign  mistress,  the  knight  well  might 
caracole  hie  gallant  steed  with  an  air  of 
self-complacency :  but  a  censure  on 

such  matters  comes  wiilt  liide  prnpriaty 
from  monki<i,  who,  according  to  Chaucer, 
were  wont  to  lie  their  hoods  under  their 
chin  Willi  a  true  luver's  knot. 

The  persouui  lutluigence  of  the  knights 
was  not  the  luxury  of  the  cloister, 
idle,  gross,  and  selfish,  —  bot  it  was  die 
high  and  rich  joviality  of  gay  and  ar- 
dent souls.    They  were  bu(»n  or  good 
companions  in  the  hall,      well  :is  m  the 
battle  field.   If  their  poiaiions  were  deep, 
they  surely  wore  not  dull  ;  iur  ihe  wine- 
cup  was  crowned  and  quaffed  to  ibe 
honour  of  beauty ;  and  minstrelsy,  witb 
iu  sweetest  melodies,  threw  an  air  of 
sentiment  over  the  scene*   How  long 
their  repasts  lasted  history  has  not  re- 
lated :  but  we  have  seen,  in  the  life  ot 
that  great  and  mighty  English  knight. 
Sir  Waller  Manny,  that  when  the  trum- 
pet sounded  to  horse,  cavaliers  over- 
threw, in  gay  disorder,  every  festival- 
applianee,  in  their  impatience  to  don 
their  harness,  and  mount  their  war- 
steeds  ;  and  we  also  saw  that  a  cup  of 
rich  Gascon  wine  softened  the  pride 
and  anger  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  and, 
awakening  in  him  itic  feelings  of  chival- 
nc  generosity,  impelled  him  to  sac-) 
ttour  the  Earl  of  Pembroke*   In  sooth, 
at  the  festivals  of  cavaliera  all  the  noble 
feelings  of  chivalry  were  displayed.  In 
those  hours  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  no 
appeal  was  made  in  vain  to  the  princi- 
ples of  knit/Iilliootl. 

Even  s(i  i;ue  ha  Uie  year  when 
the  sun  of  chivalry  was  nearly  set,  at  a 
high  festival  which»the  Dnke  of  Burgundy 
gave,  at  BrnHela,  to  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  country,  two  heralds  entered  the 
hall,  introducing  a  stranger,  who  declar- 
ed that  he  brought  wiih  him  letters  of 
credence  from  the  noble  lady  his  mis- 
tress. The  letters  were  then  delivered 
by  him  to  the  officer  of  the  Duke,  who 
read  them  aloud.  Their  purport  was, 
that  the  lady  complained  of  a  certain 
puwerful  neighbour,  who  had  threatened 
to  dispossess  her  of  her  lands,  unless 
she  could  find  some  knight  that,  within 
a  year,  would  successfully  defend  her 
agani^t  him  in  single  combat.  The 
stranger  then  demanded  a  boon  of  tkt 
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Dake ;  and  hit  grace,  like  a  trae  son  of 
chivalry,  accorded  it,  without  previoasly 

requiring  iis  nature.  The  request  w:??, 
that  he  should  prncure  for  i!ic  lailr 
three  knigins,  to  be  immcdinuly  trained 
to  arms  ;  that  out  of  these  three  the  lady 
should  be  permitted  lo  choose  her  cham- 
pion. Then,  and  not  before,  ahe  would 
dieeloee  her  name.  As  toon  at  the 
atraoger  eonoladed,  a  burst  of  joyful  ap- 
proval rang  through  the  hall.  Three 
knights  (and  the  famous  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gundy was  of  the  number)  immediately 
declared  themselves  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  defending  the  unknown  fair. 
Their  proweaa  waa  acknowledged  by 
all  the  eavaliera  present,  and  they  afliz- 
ed  their  seals  to  the  articlet.* 

Except  the  knights  were  actually  cn- 
gn^ed  in  foreign  countries,  or  martial 
chevisanre,  all  the  festivals,  particularly 
those  which  succeeded  the  graceful  pas- 
time of  the  tournament,  were  frequented 
by  daaaea  and  damsela,  whoee  preaenee 
calling  on  the  knighta  to  diaehaige  the 
ofTiccs  of  high  coorteay,  chaaed  away 
the  Go  1  of  wine.  The  gam*^?  of  chess 
and  tallies,  or  the  dance,  succeeded; 
whiln  the  worthy  monks,  Pierre  oflllois, 
and  John  of  Salisbury,  having  no  such  ! 
rich  delightf  in  their  refectory,  were 
eompellea  to  eontinoe  their  carooaala. 
How  gay  and  imajtinative  were  the 


knight  conquered ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  ho  preaented  to  the  Queen  two 

cavaliers.  The  Queen  receiver!  them  ; 
bnt,  instenf!  of  exercising  the  power  of 
a  coaqueror,  she  graciously  gave  ihem 
their  liberty,  recommending  them,  before 
their  departure,  to  view  the  cnriotittea 
of  the  rich  city  of  Naplea.  They  did 
so  ;  and  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Queen  to  thank  her  for  her  kindneai, 
she  made  them  many  noble  presents, 
anrl  \hev  then  depnrtetl,  peeking  adven- 
tures, anil  publiijhing  the  munihccnce 
and  courtesy  of  Joanna.* 

But  the  charge  of  cowardice  which 
the  monks  brought  against  the  knighta  is 
the  most  vain  and  fooliah  of  all  their 
accusations,  and  throws  a  atrong  ahade 
of  contempt  and  suspicion  on  the  re^t. 
If  they  find  said  that  chivnlrie  daring  of- 
ten ran  wild  into  rashness,  we  could 
readily  enough  credit  the  possibility 
of  the  fact ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  charge  with  coward- 
ice men  who,  from  the  dauntleasnesa 
of  their  minds,  and  the  hardy  firmness 
of  their  hoflie<?,  had  been  ioveated  with 
the  military  belt. 

The  reason  of  all  this  vituperative 
declamation  against  chivalry  may  be 
gathered  from  a  very  curious  passage  in 
a  writer  during  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
*  The  bishops,  the  biahopa  themaelvea. 


acenea  of  life  when  chivalry  threw  over  I  blush  to  aflirm  it,  yet  not  nil,  but  many, 

them  her  magic  robe  !  At  a  ball  in  (and  he  pTrtie.ularises  the  bishops  of 
N  aples,  Signor  Galcazzo  of  Mnntua  was    Winchester,    Lincoln,    and  Chester,') 


honoured  with  the  hand  of  tlie  Queen 
Joanna.  The  dance  being  concluded, 
and  the  Queen  reseated  on  her  throne, 
the  gallant  knight  knelt  before  her,  and, 
eonfeaeing  his  inability  with  language 
adequately  to  thank  her  for  the  honour 
she  had  done  him,  fie  vowcf)  t!iat  he 
would  wander  throuirh  the  world,  and 


bound  in  iron,  and  ("ompleiolv  furnisiied 
with  arms,  were  accuslonied  to  mount 
war-horaes  with  the  pervertera  of  their 
country,  to  participate  in  their  prey ;  to 
expose  to  bonds  and  torture  the  knighta 
whom  they  took  in  the  chance  of  war, 
or  whom  ihev  met  full  of  money  ;  and 
while  they  themselves  were  the  head 


perlorni 


r Ml  v ;i 


Iric  duties,  till  he  had  con- 1  and  cause  of  so  much  wickedness  and 


quered  two  cavaliers,  whom  lie  would 
conduct  into  her  presence,  and  leave  at 
tier  disposal.   The  dueen  was  pleased 

and  flattered  by  this  mark  of  homage, 
and  aaaured  him  that  she  wished  him 

joy  in  aeeomplishin?  t  vow  which  waa 
so  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  knight- 
hood.   The  knight  (ravelled,  and  the 

*Lansdowne  Manuscrij  ls,  British  Museum, 
No.  885.  Article  4 1.  The  manuscript  breaks 
off  here;  but  the  iMoUof  the  jouat  ia  of  no  im- 


euorrniiy,  they  ascribed  it  to  their 
knighlf."t  Hence,  then,  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  bishops  were  robbera,  and 
that  they  charged  their  own  oflTenees  on 
the  head  of  the  chivalry.  The  remark 
of  the  writer  on  the  cruelty  of  the 


*  Brantome,  QIuvre«,  lea  Vies  dca  Dames  illoa- 
trss,vol.  i.,  p.  410,  &c.  Brantome  relalas  tba 
Rtnrv  on  the  authority  of  an  old  Italian  llOOk  00 
Duels,  written  by  one  Pans  de  Putco. 

f  G^ta  Stepban.  p.  963,  cited  ia  Turner'a 
Sntland,  voU  C,  pk  461,  Sto^ 
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bishops  to  thpir  pnsoner«i  is  extrpmply  '  chnrrictcr  of  my  own  coiintrvmen  and 

kindred  ;  but  if  I  may  be  permiued  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  English  exceed  all 
other  nations  in  three  vices  of  pride, 
perjury,  and  dishoneMj.  Tou  will  liDd 
great  nambera  of  this  nation  in  all  th« 
countries  washed  by  the  Greek  sea;  aad 
it  is  commonly  reported  that  they  are 
infamous  over  all  these  countries  for 
their  deceiitui  calling's.*  But  we  must 
remember,  (as  Dr.  Hetiry  comments  on 
this  passage,)  that  this  piclure  was 
drawn  by  a  peeohh  mtmkt  in  werj  no- 
(lappy  timet,  when  faetion  raged  with 
the  greatest  fary,  both  in  the  eonit  and 
country." 

It  would  not  niter  the  nature  of  chival- 
ry, or  detract  any  ihin'j;  from  its  merits, 
il  many  instances  were  lo  be  adduced  of 
the  recreancy  of  knights,  of  their  want 
of  liberality,  eoortesy,  or  any  other  chi- 
valrie  qaalitiee ;  for  nothing  is  more  nn- 
just  than  to  condemn  any  system  for 


curious,  considering  il  in  opi  o-iiio;]  to 
the  general  demeanour  of  kuigJua  lo 
those  whom  liie  fortune  of  war  threw 
Into  their  hand.  But  these  wara  and 
jealousies  between  the  knighthood  and 
the  priesthood,  while  they  aecount  far 
all  the  accusations  which  one  class  were 
perpetually  making  against  the  other, 
compel  us  lo  despise  their  muiQal  crimi- 
nations. 

Nothing  more,  perhaps,  need  be  said 
to  defaee  the  pietares  of  the  knigluly 
eharaeler  as  drawn  by  Pierre  de  Blois 
and  John  of  Salisbary ;  and  they  should 

not  have  met  with  so  much  attention 
from  mc  if  thpyflad  not  aln-m-^- formedjihe 
v'tn  of  every  attack  upon  chivalry.  BtJt 
iliere  is  one  passage  in  Dr.  Henry's 
History  of  England  so  closely  applica- 
ble to  the  present  part  of  my  subject, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  from  inserting  it. 
*'  It  would  not  be  safe,"  observes  that 


judicious  historian,  *' to  form  our  no- |  actions  which  are  hostile  to  its  very 
lions  of  the  national  character  of  the  spirit  and  principles.  One  fair  way  of 
people  of  Enolrtiid  from  the  pictures  ju<lg^inc^  il,  is  lo  examine  its  natural  ten- 


which  are  drawn  uf  ii  by  some  of  the 
monkish  historians.  The  monk  of 
Malmsbory,  in  particular,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Edward  II.,  paints  his  ooon- 
trymen  and  eontemporaries  in  the  black- 
est colours.  *  What  advantage,*  says 
hp,  '  {!(>  we  reap  from  all  our  modern 
pride  and  insolence?  In  our  days  the 
lowest,  poorest  wretch,  who  is  not 
worth  a  halfpenny,  despises  his  supe- 
riors, and  is  not  afraid  to  reiurn  them 
enrse  for  curse.  But  ibis,  yon  say,  is 
owing  to  their  rusticity.  Let  us  see, 
then,  the  behaviour  of  those  who  think 
themselves  polite  and  learned.  Where 
do  you  riicei  wiih  more  abu;5e  and  inso- 
lence Uiaa  at  court  ?  There,  every  one, 
swelling  with  pride  and  rancour,  scorns 
to  east  a  look  on  his  inferiors,  disdains 
)iis  equals,  and  proudly  rivals  his  supe- 
riors, Tlio  squire  endeavours  to  out- 
shine the  knight,  the  knight  the  baron. 


dencies.  A  character  of  mildness  roust 
have  been  formed  wherever  the  princi- 
ples of  chivalry  were  acknowledged.  A 
great  object  of  the  order  was  proteetion ; 
and  therefore  a  kind  and  gentle  regard 
to  the  afflictions  and  misfortunes  of 
oihers  tempered  the  dfrreness  of  the 
warrior.  In  many  points  chivalry  was 
only  a  copy  of  the  Chribiian  religion; 
and  as  that  religion  is  divine,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  improve  and  perfect 
our  moral  nature,  so  the  same  merit 
cannot  in  fairness  be  denied  to  any  of  its 
forms  and  modificalions.  Chivalry  em- 
braced much  of  ihe  beautiful  mf>rn!;;v  of 
Ciirislianiiy — its*  spirit  of  kin(liit'>s  and 
gentleness  ;  and  men  were  called  upon 
to  practise  the  taws  of  mert^y  and  hs- 
nianiiy  by  alt  the  ties  which  can  bind 
the  heart  and  conscience ;  by  the  sane* 
tions  of  religion,  the  love  of  fame,  by  a 
powerful  and  lofty  sense  of  honour. 


the  baron  the  e  irl.  ilip  e;irl  !f»e  kina,  in  1  On  the  other  hnnd,  the  Christianiiv  of 
dress  and  magniticence.  i  iieir  estates  ;  the  time  was  noi  the  pure  light  of  ihe 
being  insufficient  lo  support  this  extra-  j  Gospel,  for  it  breathed  war  and  homi- 
vagance,  they  have  recourse  to  the  most  I  cide :  and  hence  the  page  of  history, 
oppressive  acts,  plundering  their  neigh-  faithful  to  lis  trust,  has  sometimes  paiufr* 


hours  snd  stripping  their  dependents 
almost  naked,  without  sparing  even  the 

priests  of  God.  1  mny  be  renj^ured  for 
oiy  loo  great  boldoess,  if  I  give  an  ill 


ed  the  knights  amidst  the  gloomy  ho^ 
rors  of  the  crusades,  ruthlessly  trampliiig 

on  the  enemies  of  the  cross,  and  at  other 
times  generously  sparing  their  pcoslrals 
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Christian  foes,  and  gaily  caracoling 
about  the  lists  of  the  tournament. 

But  these  are  nul  the  only  means  of 
showing  the  geaenl  beneficial  niiare  of 
the  infltitQlions  of  chivtlrj.  The  cha- 
racter of  modern  Europe  is  the  result  of 
the  slow  and  atleot  growth  of  ages  in- 
formed with  various  and  opposite  ele- 
ments. The  impress  of  the  Romans  is 
not  entirely  effaced  ;  and  iwo  thousand 
years  have  not  destroyed  uil  the  super- 
etitiona  of  our  Pagan  aneeaiora.  We 
mnet  lefer  to  past  ages  for  the  origin  of 
many  of  those  features  of  modem  ao- 
ciety  which  distinguish  the  character  of 
Europe  from  ihnt  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  of  the  most  polished  st;Ues  of  Asia. 
We  boast  our  ^encrous^ness  in  hallle,  llie 
bold  display  of  our  animosity,  and  our 
hatred  of  treachery  and  the  aecret  medi- 
tationa  of  revenge*  To  what  eauae  can 
theae  qualities  be  assigned  ?  Not  to 
any  opiniowa  which  for  the  last  few 
luindred  years  Imve  been  infused  into 
our  charai-tcr,  lor  there  is  no  resem- 
blance between  those  qualities  and  any 
such  opinions ;  bui  they  can  be  traced 
back  to  those  days  of  ancient  Etirope 
when  the  knight  waa  quick  lo  strike, 
and  generous  to  forgive ;  and  when  he 
would  present  harness  and  arms  to  his 
foe  rather  than  that  the  battle  sliould  he 
unfairly  and  unequally  fougiu.  Tliis 
spirit,  though  not  the  form,  of  the  chi- 
valric  limes  has  survived  to  ours,  and 
forma  one  of  our  gracea  and  distincttona. 
The  middle  agea»  aa  we  have  shown, 
were  not  entirely  ages  of  feudal  power; 
for  the  consequence  of  the  personal  no- 
bility of  chivalry  wns  fVh  nn  l  acknow- 
ledged. The  qualities  ol  knighthood 
tempered  ami  softened  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  worth  was  the  passport  to 
distinction.     Thus  chivaliy  effected 


more  than  letters  could  ncrompiish  in 
the  ancient  world  ;  for  a  gave  ri*.e  lo  the 
personal  merit  which  in  ihe  knight,  and 
in  hia  anceeaaor,  the  gentleman  of  the 
present  day,  checka  the  pride  of  birth 
and  the  presumption  of  wealth. 

But  it  is  in  the  polish  of  modern  society 
that  the  grace*  of  chivalry  are  most 
pleasingly  displayed.  The  knight  was 
charmed  into  courtesy  hv  the  gentle  in- 
fluence oi  wumai),  and  liie  air  ui  miid- 

neaa  which  ahe  diffused  has  never  died 
away,   While  auch  things  exist,  can  we 

altogether  assent  to  the  opinion  of  a 
celebrated  author,  that  the  age  of  chi« 
vnlry  is  gone  V*  Many  of  its  forms 
and  modes  have  disappeared ;  fixed 
governments  and  wise  laws  have  re- 
moved the  necessity  for,  and  quenched 
the  spirit  of,  knight^rrantry  and  lo* 
manee ;  and,  happily  for  the  world,  the 
toieh  of  religioua  persecution  has  long 
since  sunk  into  the  ashes.  But  chival- 
ric  imagination  still  waves  its  magic 
wand  over  us.  We  love  to  link  our 
names  witii  the  heroic  limes  of  Europe : 
and  our  armorial  shields  and  crests  con- 
fess the  pleasing  illusions  of  chivalry. 
The  modern  orders  of  military  merit 
(palpable  copies  of  some  of  the  forma  of 
mtd(l!e-nge  distinctions)  constitute  the 
cheap  defence  of  nations,  and  keep  alive 
the  personal  nobility  of  knighthood. 
We  wage  our  wars  not  with  the  cruelty 
of  Romans,  but  with  the  gallantry  of 
cavaliers ;  for  the  aame  principle  ia  In 
influence  now  which  of  old  inspired 
courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity. 
Oonrtesv  of  manners,  that  elrfjanl  dra- 
pery  of  cliivulry,  still  ro^rs  our  social 
life  ;  nnd  liberality  of  semiuicnt  distin- 
guishes the  gentleman,  as  in  days  of 
yore  it  was  wont  to  distinguish  the 
knight. 
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Jtcolade^  meaning  of  the,  28j  DOtA. 

^tielait,  tale  of  her  imprisonment,  rcscof?  by  an 
aJveDturous  knight,  and  sabsequent  marriage, 

Albiffetuet^  romanoe  of,  27j  note. 

*^lcantara,  order  of,  its  principles,  and  its  com- 
parative rank  with  other  Spanish  orders,  1  Hi. 

Jlljonw^  story  of  bis  cbivalric  bearing, 

^//e^oriet,  fantastic,  made  on  knights  and  their 
armour,  44^  45^ 

Jlmva  and  Jlmt/lion,  romance  of,  lA. 

^n^la-SaxQua,  state  of  chivalry  among,  14j  15^ 
16,  124. 

Jtntharit,  a  Lombard  king,  story  of  his  romantic 

gallantry,  226. 
Arabian  hortett  their  repute  in  chivalric  times, 

Arabic,  Spanish  historians,  accoant  of,  204, 

note. 

^rcherw^  excellence  of  English,  136.  Fine 

passages  from  Halidon  Hilt  expressive  of,  1 36, 
note.  An  English  archer  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  136.  Importance  of,  at  battles  of 
Creasy  and  Poictiers, 
Jirgonaute*.,  order  of,  purpose  of  its  institution, 
117. 

^riatetle,  lay  of,  Z5. 

Armorial  bearingt,  historical  and  philosophical 

sketch  of  the  principles  of,  38,  Sfi. 

mArmour^  beauty  of  ancient,  32.  Value  of  in- 
quiries into  the  minulia?  of,  40.  Uncertainty 
of  the  subject,  II.  Its  general  features,  42, 
&e.   Golden  armour,  43. 

^rray,  general  nature  of  chivalric,  47* 

Arthur,  his  knightly  honour,  51,  note.  Disco- 
very of  his  remains  at  Glastonbury,  account 
of,  122.  His  court  the  school  of  chivalric 
virtue,  122.  His  generosity  to  his  knights, 
123,  note.    See  Round  Table. 

JlthermuMf  his  singular  testimony  to  a  state  of 
chivalry,  14^ 

Jtuberoch,  beleagnred  by  the  French,  and  chi- 
valrously relieved  by  the  English,  141. 

Audtey^  Sir  James,  interesting  story  of  his  he- 
roic achievements  and  of  his  generosity,  145. 

Axe,  the  battle,  Description  of  King 

Richard's,  33,  note. 

bachelor,  various  meanings  of  the  word,  18^  26. 

JBacinet,  SiL 

Baked  meat$,  fondnesa  of  people  for  them  in 

the  olden  time,  68,  and  note. 
JSalif  the,  after  a  tournament,  S5. 

21 


Band,  Spanish  order  of  the,  objects  of  the  order, 
120.  Interesting,  as  descriptive  of  the  state 
of  Spanish  manners,  l2iL  Its  fine  chivalry 
to  woman,  I2iL 

Banneret,  qualification  of  a  knight,  IjL  His 
privileges,  18.    See  Chondot, 

Bannockbum,  battle  of,  132^ 

Barriert,  description  of,  49,  note.  Singular 
battles  at  the.  49^  5(L 

.Pn//j,  order  of,  ceremonies  used  at  the  ancient 
creation  of  knights  of,  176,  l^Q,  dec. 
Modem  ceremonies,  119.  Absurdity  of  our 
heralds'  dogmatic  poaitiveness  regarding  the 
era  of  the  order's  foundation,  159,  note. 

Batre,  Claude  de,  a  French  knight.  His  joust 
with  Maximilian  of  Germany,  22& 

Bauldrick,  description  of  the,  34. 

Baifartf,  the  chivalric,  his  early  years,  155. 
Enters  the  service  of  the  kings  of  France, 
1^  His  valiancy,  1»7.  His  humanity, 
197.  His  gallantry,  197»  Holds  a  tourna- 
ment in  honour  of  the  Imiiea,  19rt.  His  death, 

Beauty,  knights  fought  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  their  mistress'  beauty,  23.  The  practice 
apparently  absurd,  but  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  too  severely  cen&ured,  194. 

Black  Prince,  his  conduct  at  Limoges,  &I. 
His  courtesy,  135,  137.  His  liberality,  115. 
His  deportment  to  Peter  the  Cruel,  1 87.  Not 
a  favourite  with  the  nobility  in  tlio  English 
possessions  in  France,  189.  His  cruelty  to 
Du  Guescl'in,  189. 

Bloin,  Charles  of,  his  contention  with  Jane  de 
Mountfort  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  SS^ 

Blue,  the  colour  of  constancy  in  days  of  chivalry, 
92,  note.    See  Stochincf. 

Bonaparte,  his  gcnerousness  to  a  descendant  of 
Du  Guesclin,  192. 

Bonnelance,  Sir  John,  his  remarkable  courtesy  to 
the  ladies,  70, 

Boucmcli,  John,  his  joust  with  an  English 
squire,  99^ 

Bourbon,  a  aingular  mode  by  which  a  Duke  of, 

gained  a  fortress,  30, 
Bourbon,  order  of,  account  of,  121. 
Boucicant,  Marshal,  his  outrageous  reverence  for 

women,  77,  note.    His  joust  at  St  Ingel- 

bcrtes,  near  Calais,  101,  &c. 
Bovines,  importance  of  squires  at  the  battle 

of,  22. 

Break-aerott,  to,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  93. 

note. 
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Britomartf  the  perfection  of  chivalric  heroines, 

£ritiany,  revered  for  its  chivalric  fame,  1S3. 

£ntce,  Robert,  hi;*  chivalric  humanity,  151^ 

JSurirundtjt  Bu^tarJ  of,  hii»  jouHt  with  Lord 
Scales,  104.    W  '\s  skill  in  oUicr  joust«,  196. 

Burgundy,  court  of,  splendour  of  its  tourna- 
ments, Id^  The  mo^t  chivalric  country  in 
Europe  during  middle  of  liftecnth  century, 
196.  Chivalric  circuoistanco  at  the  court  of, 
2m 


Calait,  stories  regarding,  137'I38. 
Caiatrava,  order  of,  its  origin  and  history,  LL^ 
Catatfnot,  the  Moor,  praised  by  the  t^puniards, 

Carlitle,  Sir  Anthony  Harclay,  Earl  of,  cere- 
monies of  his  degradation  from  knighthood, 
31j  32. 

Carpet-knights,  meaning  of  the  term,  L2& 

Carpio,  Bernardo  del,  account  of,  205. 

Cavairy,  the  principal  arm  of  military  power 
during  the  middle  ugos,  li 

Caxton,  his  lametitatiuu  over  the  decline  of  chi- 
valry, \Cri.  HU  exaggeration  of  the  evil,  L£1L 

Celt 9,  humility  of  Celtic  youths,  1^ 

Cervantes,  curious  error  made  by,  liL  Cen- 
sures tho  chivalric  custoui  uf  making  vuwi>, 
51.  note.  Satirises  chivalric  contempt  of 
bodily  pain,  120,  note.  Ridicules  tho  vigil  of 
orms,  27j  note ;  and  the  pride  of  knights,  127, 
note.    Accuracy  of  hm  pictures, 

CetenOf  noble  defence  of,  by  Marxia  degl'  Ubat- 
dini, 

Chandm^Bir  John,  story  with  the  Earl  of  Oxen- 
ford,  'il^  History  ot  liii*  heroism,  LilL  Ual- 
lantry,  146.  Tenacious  of  his  armorial  bear- 
ings, 146.  Ezploiu  at  Auray,  U7.  Tries 
to  di^j!uade  the  Black  Prince  from  the  Spa- 
nish war,  147.  Ceremonies  on  his  becommg  a 
knight-ban ueret,  147.  His  remarkable  gcne- 
rousness,  147.  His  death  before  the  bridge 
of  Luaac,  150.  &c.  (iencral  grief  thereat, 
151. 

Character t  bluntneas  of  the  old  English,  shown 
at  the  creation  of  knight^  of  the  Bath,  lAl. 

Charity,  a  ^reat  chivalric  virtue,  iubtonce  of,  52< 

Charter-houae,  the,  founded  by  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  144,  and  145.  note. 

Chiirlcmasrnf,  sitatc  of  chivalry,  in  his  time,  !£. 
Hin  expedition  into  Spain,  23. 

Chargny,  Lord  of,  a  famous  joustcr,  iiiL  Hia 
poiisago  of  arms  near  Dijon,  IDfi. 

Cherhurif,  Edward  Herbert,  Lord  of,  memoir 
of  him,  ll^M  Chivalric  fame  of  his  family, 
na.  His  vanity  174.175.  Made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  174.  His  curious  adventures  in 
France,  175.  The  disfjusiint?  vanity  of  his 
infideUty,  175.  His  geuerol  character,  176. 
His  inferiority  to  the  heroes  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  LZfi. 

Chesf,  the  high  favour  of  this  prame  in  days  of 
chivalry,  OIL  A  story  of  a  kwighl  a  love  of 
chess,  fiL 

Chivalry t  general  oath  of,  22.   Form  used  in 

Scotland,  1 53.  Exhortations  to  perform  chi- 
valric obligations,  27^  HUL    Beauty  of  chival- 


ric costume,  22.  First  ages  of,  interesting  to 
the  reason,  but  not  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  12. 
Diflcrence  between  the  feudal  and  moral  chi- 
valry, LL  Origin  of,  14^  Nature  of,  L3a 
Modified  by  Christianity,  16^  LL  Early  cere- 
monies of  inauguration,  !£.  Personal  no- 
bility of,  not  to  be  confounded  with  feudal 
territorial  nobility,  L2.  Morals  of  chivalric 
times  unjustly  censured,  2S.  Real  «iate  of 
them,  70.  dec.  Peculiar  fmeness  of  chivalric 
feeling,  93,  note.  Declined  in  France  before 
the  common  use  of  gunpowder,  196.  Recapi- 
tuhilion  ol  tht  circumstances  which  gave  birth 
to,  233.  Its  general  nature,  231.  Exact 
time  of  its  influence  diificult  to  mark,  2^ 
lU  merits,  234.  Its  ellecli?,  239.  Applica- 
tion  of  chivalric  honours  to  men  in  civil  sta- 
tions, 178.  Connected  with  feudalism,  125. 
A  compulsory  honour  in  England.  125. 
Chrittianity,  its  improvements  on  Uothic  chi- 
valry, Lfi. 

Cid,  the,  his  birth,  205.  His  early  ferocioas 
heroism,  205.  His  sinccular  marriage,  205. 
Enters  the  service  of  King  Ferdinand,  206. 
His  chivalric  gallantry,  206.  Ceremony  of 
his  being  knighted,  2112.  Death  of  the  King, 
2112.  Becomes  the  knight  of  Sancho,  Kii^ 
of  Castile,  and  his  campuodar,  207.  Mixture 
of  evil,  and  good  in  his  character,  2Qfi.  Sup- 
porU  the  King  in  his  Iniustice,  208.  Hie  ro- 
mantic horfiism,  203.  His  virtuous  boldnet?, 
208.  His  jtecoud  marriage,  210.  I*  ha- 
nished  from  the  court  of  Alfonso,  the  brother  of 
Sancho,  210  ;  but  recalled,  210.  Is  banished 
again,  810.  Story  of  his  unchivahic  mean- 
ness, 211.  His  history  iu  exile,  2 1 0.  His 
nobleness  and  generosity,  213.    Is  recalled, 

214.  Captures  Toledo,  215.  and  Valentia, 

215.  Unjust  conduct  to  the  Moors, 
Marriage  of  his  daughters,  217.    His  death, 
217.  and  character,  212. 

Claremoni,  the  Lord  of,  his  dispute  with  Sir 
John  Cbandoc  regarding  armorial  cogmsances, 
IM. 

Clary,  the  Lord  of,  singular  story  of  the  censnre 
on  him  by  the  court  of  France  for  want  of 
courtesy  to  Sir  Peter  Courtenay, 

Clergy,  the  weapons  they  used  in  battle,  22. 
A  gallant  fighting  priest  promoted  to  an  arch- 
deaconry, Often  turned  knights,  115^ 

Clermont,  council  of,  sanction  chivalry,  Ifix 

CUfford,  Nicholas,  his  joust  with  John  Booc- 
mell,  as. 

Cloth  of  (Toldy  chivalric  circumstances,  at  the 

field  of,  165. 
Cocheiel,  battle  of,  IM. 
Cognitances,  38. 

Colixi-itm,  Moorish  and  chivalric  sports  in,  22ik 

Inferiority  of  the  old  Komau  games  io,  to 

those  of  chivalry,  &S. 
Colombe,  Ernalion  of  Sainte,  bravery  of  him  •m 

his  esquire,  26. 
Companiona  in  anna,  nature  of  such  a  unioa, 

47-48 

Conde,  D.  Joei  Antonio,  valoc  of  hi.s  searches 

into  Arabic  Spanish  historians,  204.  note. 
Corutancyt  a  greater  virtue  in  chivakic  li*** 
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than  in  the  present  day,  22x  Spenser**  ex- 
hortation to,  73. 

oftttantine,  fabulous  order  of,  122. 
onr'ersaiion  of  knights,  its  subjects,  64. 

nnra^e  of  the  knitiht,  4 9-5 1 . 
oitrtenaijfU'xt  Teier,  bis  adventures  in  France, 
5B.  Ac. 

jurtetjf,  a  knightly  virtue,  52,    Courtesy  of  « 
dragon,  60^  note.    At  tournaments,  a(L 
'ousines,  dame  des  belle,  her  reproof  of  a 
young  page  for  his  not  being  in  love,  22. 
raipford.  Sir  David  de  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  his 
joust  wiih  Lord  Wells,  02. 
ro«*,    every   military    order  had  its,  118. 
Wretched  taste  in  concealing  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath  by  a  star,  118. 
'f/claa,  37. 

i/ncheard,  bis  story,  14. 

^a^ffer  of  mercy,  description  of  it,  3iL  Story 
of  its  use,  40. 

>am&rettcouri,  Lord  Eustace,  his  chivalry  in- 
spired by  the  lady  Isabella,  IjL  His  valour 
at  the  battle  of  Po'icticrs.  14.5. 

)amea  and  Damaelt.    8oc  Lady. 

degradation,  ceremonies  of,  3iL 

iffbif.  Earl  of,  the  sort  of  denlh  he  desired,  bh^ 

>evice$,  what  they  were,  Worn  in  tour- 
naments, 01-02. 

hsciftltne,  rliivalric  array  not  inconsistent  with 
feudal  discipline,  54. 

tougiai,  story  of  the  perilous  castle  of,  72. 
Genemusness  of  the  good  Lord  James  of, 
22.  IHIL  His  chatartnr,  130,  note.  The 
Douglas  of  the  fourteenth  century,  152. 
Wins  the  pennon  of  HoUpur,  155.  His 
heroism  and  noble  death,  15(3.  Archibald,  at 
Shrewsbnry,  156. 

)ress  of  ladies  in  chivalric  times,  62*  Import- 
ance of  modesty  of,  02. 

)h6,  meaning  of  the  word,  28j  note. 

hfiiadan^  Sir,  a  merry  knlcrht  of  the  Round 
Table,  his  pretended  disUkc  of  women,  09, 
note. 

Uhfford  Li  his  chivalric  character,  121L  A  chi- 
valric anecdote  of,  54. 

".dtoard  II.,  state  of  chivalry  in  his  reign, 
130.  1^2. 

Idvfard  III.,  state  of  armour  in  his  time,  41j 
42.    Chivalry  in  his  reign,  132,  &c. 

lliona,  the  Lady,  a  heroine  of  chivalry,  SiL 

Inglund,  antiquity  of  the  sarcasm  of  its  not  be- 
ing the  country  of  original  invention,  146, 
note.  The  melancholy  of  its  mirth  curiously 
noticed,  146. 

>ranrry,  facts  relating  to  the  knight-erranlry 
of  the  middio  63^  English  knights- 
errant,  IB^  General  facts  and  usages,  78, 6cc. 

^nlconry.    See  Havkinsr. 

^afcona,  placed  on  porches  above  knights  at 

chivalric  entertainments,  21» 
^ather  in  cfuvalrtt,  the  respect  which  a  knight 

bore  to  the  cavalier  that  knighted  him,  2fl* 
^ettivalt,  d»^Kcription  of  chivalric,  64,  123.  At 

tourDameut«,  91. 


Fidelity  to  obligations,  a  great  virtue  in  knights, 
52. 

Flodden^  chivalric  circumstances  at  battle  of,  168i 
ftowera,  Romance  of,  remarks  on,  104.  note. 
Forget-me-not,  romance  story  of  this  flower: 

joust  concerning  it,  IM. 
France,  state  of,  after  the  death  Of  Du  Guecelini 

192.     Chivalry  in  baronial  castles,  163. 

Knighthood  given  to  improper  persons, 

Extinction  of  chivalry  in,  200.  Ridrcnious 

imitation  of  chivalry  by  the  protligate  soldiers 

of  a  profligate  king,  200. 
Francis  l„  his  chivalric  qualities,  1^  Circnm' 

stances  which  disgraced  his  chivalry,  199. 

Kniyhled  by  Bayard,  199. 
Fraternity,  origin  and  history  of  the  spirit  of, 

14*   Encouraged  by  the  institutions  of  At<> 

thur,  123. 

Froissurt,  character  of  his  history*  Preface. 

Frojuz,  Don  Rodrigo,  a  Spanish  knight,  chi- 
valric mode  of  his  death, 

Fitra,  fondness  of  people  in  the  middle  ages  for 
them,  27, 38.  notes. 

Gallantry,  its  origin,  L5..  Abslirdity  of  an- 
tiquarians respecting,  64,  note. 

Garter,  order  of  the,  objects  of,  118.  Its  re- 
semblance to  a  religious  order,  1 1^  Reasons 
of  its  l>eing  established^  1 18,  133*  Com- 
monly ascrilxid  oricrtn  a  vulcfxr  fable,  134. 
.Meaning  of  the  motm  1 31.    The  collar,  131< 

Gawain,  Sir,  n  knight  of  Arthur's  Round  Table« 
character  of,  1"3. 

Generovsnenif  of  Kniglils,  hiirh  estimation  of 
this  quality,  57.    Instances,  58,  ^ 

Gennet,  order  of  the,  122. 

George,  Saint,  (he  person  that  was  understood 
by  this  name,  134. 

Germana,  superior  virtue  of  German  women 
owned  by  Tacitus,  Ifi.  <  Instances  of  this 
virtue,  16j  Political  chivalry  had  no  influ- 
ence in  Germany,  222.  German  knighta 
quailed  before  undisciplined  troops,  223. 
When  and  where  tournaments  were  held,  SiL 
Heraldic  pride  of  the.  89,  note.  Singular 
matter  req:rirdin£^  the,  89,  note.  Inferiority  of* 
to  Italian  condottieri,  101.  Intolerance  and 
cruelty  of  German  knights  lOi.  Their  edu- 
cation, 102.  Cruelty  to  their  squires,  102. 
Their  avarice,  103.  liittlc  influence  of  Ger- 
man chivalry,  103.  Singular  exception,  103. 
Destruction  of  chivalry,  1X15. 

Gonftinon,  what  it  was,  32. 

Gonsalez,  Count  Feman  de,  a  fabtilous  hero  of 
Spanish  chivalry,  205. 

Gordon,  Adam,  hi?  chivalry,  2iL 

Graville,S'iT  William,  loses  a  fortress  out  of  his 
love  for  chess-playing,  &L 

G'rcrn;^^///,  knights  of  the  Fair  Lady  in  the^ 
story  of  their  chevisance,  22. 

Gvetdrea,  Duke  of,  story  of  his  regard  fur 
knightly  honour,  &3> 

Gueaclin,  Bertrand  du,  his  birth,  181.  Beciime 
a  cavalier  in  opposition  to  paternal  wi^jhcsi 
1M<  His  knightly  conduct  at  Rennee,  ISIa 
Aninsing  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, 184.    His  gallant  bearing  at  Cocbctel^ 
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and  tbe  consequent  recovery  of  Uie  fame  of 
the  French  arms,  ifig.  Taken  prisoner  at 
Aurai,  ISh.  Redeemed,  Ififi.  His  chivalry 
in  Spain,  186,  Sec.  Taken  prisoner  a^in, 
188.  Treated  with  cruelly  by  the  Black 
Prince,  IfiS.    Ransomed,  Made  Con- 

stable of  France,  ]3iL  Recovers  the  power  of 
the  French  monarchy,  ISIL  His  companion- 
ship in  armn  with  Ulivier  de  Ciisson,  L2IL 
His  death  before  Randan,  li^  Character,  ISS. 

ffarafd,  the  valinnt,  account  of,  L5. 

I/uTvUn^r,  u  knovvlcJge  of,  a  necessary  part  of  a 
knight's  education,  iL.  A  great  chivalric 
amusement,  60. 

Ha-whisood,  Sir  John,  story  of  his  origin,  and 
allusions  to  bis  battles,  21L 

Melmeu,  28.    Various  sorts  of,  2^ 

Hennebon^  noble  defence  of,  by  the  Countess 
of  Mountfort,  83-  ^ 

ffenrjf  Land  H.,  state  of  chivalry  in  their  re- 
spective reigns,  126,  12Z< 

Ifenry  II.,  of  France,  killed  in  a  tournament, 
account  of  the  circumstances,  199^  and  note. 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  James  I.,  his  love  of  chi- 
valric exercises,  173. 

Henry  IV.,  chivalric  parley  between  him  and  tho 
Duke  of  Orleans,  157.  iii*  uucUival/ic  de- 
portment at  Shrewsbury, 

Hintry  V.,  his  love  of  chivalry,  157,  IM.  His 
chivalric  modesty,  IGl. 

Henry  Vill.,  account  of  his  tournaments, 
161,  Ac. 

Heroinett  nature  of  female  heroism  in  tho  days 
of  chivalry,  and  stories  of,  80^  &c 

Hita,  Genez  Fcrez  dc,  nature  of  his  volume  on 
the  fall  of  Grenada,  218.  note. 

Homildon  Hill,  interesting  knightly  story  regard- 
ing battle  at,  2iL 

Honour,  curious  story  of  knightly,  bZ.  Tbe 
knights*  pursuit  of,  bh^    See,  too,  93^  note. 

Horn,  King,  romance  of,  31. 

Horse  of  the  kniKlit,  15^  What  horses  were 
preferred,  4^  The  famous  horse  of  tho  Cid, 
45,  '218.  Armour  of  tho  horse,  iiL  Al- 
ways very  splendidly  adorned,  4fL 

Horsemanship,  care  with  which  knights  were 
trained  to,  'ZiL 

Hottpur  fighu  with  the  Douglas,  155.  His 
Rallant  deportment  at  Otterbourne,  155,  And 
at  Shrewsbury,  IhiL 

Humaniiiei  of  chivalric  war,  50,  &2± 

Humanity,  a  knightly  virtue,  59, 

Huntings  young  squires  instructed  in  the  art 
of,  21.  A  part  of  the  amusemculs  of  chl 
valry,  ML 

Huntingdon,  Sir  John  Holland,  Earl  of,  his  skill 
in  jousting,  102. 

Inauguration,  ceremony  of,  into  knighthood, 
when  and  where  performed,        Its  circum 
stances.  27-28. 

Inglebertet,  Saint,  joust  at,  101-105. 

Ipomydony  romance  of, 

Isabella,  the  Lady,  a  heroine  of  chivalry,  &L 

Italian  armour,  excellence  of,  43,  322,  note, 
230. 


Italy,  but  little  martial  chivalry  in,  229,  Chi- 
valric education,  22&  Changes  of  tbe  mili- 
tary art  in,  229.  Chivalry  in  the  north  oC 
230.  Esteem  in  which  the  word  of  knight- 
hood was  held,  230.  Chivalry  in  the  south 
of,  23L  Mode  of  creating  knights  in,  221. 
Religious  and  military  orders  in,  221L  Politi- 
cal use  of  knighthood,  232.  Folly  of  an 
Italian  mob  regarding  knifthihood,  ZliZ. 
School  of  Italian  Generals,  229.  Chivalric 
sports  in,  222. 
fvanhoe,  errors  of  the  author  of,  rcfarding  An- 
glo-Saxon and  Norman  chivalry,  124.  note ; 
and  concerning  the  Knights  Templars, 
note ;  and  also  concerning  the  nature  and 
names  of  chivalric  sports,  iilS. 

Jamet,  Saint,  hit;  popularity  in  Spain,  113.  note ; 

197.    Order  of,  113. 
Jumes  IL,  of  Arragon,  gallantry  of  one  of  his 

decrees,  221. 
James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  chivalric  and  romantic 

circumstances  of  hi«  life,  IG7-169. 
Jealousy,  no  part  of  chivalric  love,  73, 
Joanna  of  Naples,  a  chivalric  anecdote  regarding, 
221. 

Joust,  nature  of  the,  to  the  utterance,  91.  For 
love  of  ladies,  07^    Various  d  Toutrance, 

97  98.  A  plaisance,  99^  fee.  Romance  of, 
lOTj  I91L    Useof  jousts,  im 

Knights,  their  privileges,  1_8.  Expensive  equip- 
ment of,  necessary  to  the  dignity,  VT.  Pre- 
parations for  knighthood,  ^  His  war-cry 
and  escutcheon,  1£L  Qualifications,  Ifi.  Gen- 
tle birth  not  regarded  when  valour  conspicu- 
ous, la*  By  whom  created,  L2.  (/«r  his 
education,  see  Squire  and  Page.)  Often 
turned  priests,  VL  Associations  of,  in  defence 
of  the  ladies,  77.78.  Stipendiary  knights  in 
England,  125.  No  resemblance  between,  and 
the  equites  of  Rome,  12.  Made  in  tbe  bat- 
tle-field, and  in  mines,  29-30.  Knights  of 
honour,  description  of,  2IL  English  wore 
golden  coUar»,  134.  Anxiety  to  receive  tho 
order  from  great  characters,  uid  1&  note. 
No  knights  made  on  compulsion,  after  the 
days  of  Charles  179.  Degradation  of^  in 
tho  reign  of  James  1,  179. 

Knot,  order  of  the,  117. 

Knovfles,  Sir  Robert,  remarkable  story  of  the 
heroism  of  one  of  bis  knights,  5iL 

Lady  in  chivalry,  character  of,  CSj  81.  Her 

courtesy,  87.  Education,  66.  Amuacments, 
68.  Deportment,  tifi.  What  ladies  could 
create  knight^i,  ^  Singular  blending  of  the 
heroic  and  the  tender  feelings  in  ber  charac- 
ter, filL  Not  made  prisoner  in  war,  78..  Judge 
in  the  tournament.  92^  ILL  Her  favours  worn 
by  her  knights,  92^  and  note. 

Lahire,  the  singular  prayer  of  this  knight,  56. 

Lnnce,  the  chief  weapon  of  the  knight,  ;i2.  The 
stall"  made  from  the  ash-tree,  iS. 

Langurant,  Lord  of,  bravery  of,  and  of  his  squire, 
26.  and  note.    Another  story,  dSL 

Largess  distributed  at  ceremonial  of  inauguri' 
tion,  2iL    At  tournaments,  ^ 
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•atmcelot,  generons modesty  of  Ihis  knight,  5iL 
Singular  proof  of  his  hii^h  reputation,  28i 
note.  Beautiful  lamentation  over  his  dead 
body,  133. 

.ecy  Sir  Henry,  his  gnllantry,  171. 

*e^ano,  battle  of,  223. 

aberalitt/,  a  great  virtue  in  chivalry,  5SL 

«i>/«i>,  their  battle  with  'the  French  chivalry, 

w>/a,  description  of  the,  OIL 

.tonJon,  citizens  of,  their  taste  for  chivalric 

amusements, 
L^ordt,  House  of,  errors  of  its  committees,  17. 

note. 

Lorrtft,  Sir  Launcelot  de,  a  gallant  knight, 

killed  in  a  joust  for  love  of  his  lady,  9jL 
LovCf  peculiarities  of  chivalric,  71.  75.  77,  69^ 

&c.  Perfection  and  purity  of  chivalric,  101« 
Quick-sightedness  of  country  matrons  re- 
garding signs  of,  228^ 

lAniity  Saint,  his  barbarous  intolerance,  56. 

Lotfes,  Sir,  of  Spain,  his  cruelty,  ^ 

Mail-armour,  various  descriptions  of,  35^ 
Mail  and  ptato,  ZJL    Mail  worn  in  all  ages  of 
chivalry,  37. 
Mann  I/,  ^ir  Walter,  succours  the  Countew  of 
Mountfort,84.  His  bravery  at  Calais,  137.  An 
amorous  knight,  140.  His  kindness  to  two  bro- 
ther-knightfs,  HI.    His  joyous  adventurous- 
ne»a,14I.  Other  fears,  141,&c.  His  filial  piety, 
22.  Gentleness  of  his  disposition,  112i  His  rank 
in  England.  LMx  His  sageness,  IM,    His  li- 
berality, 144.  Founds  the  Charter-house,  144. 
J^Iarch,  Countess  of,  story  of  her  chivalric  he- 
roism in  defending  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  81. 
JMarche,  Thomas  do  la,  his  duel  with  John  de 

Visconti,  189. 
jyfartel,  nature  of  that  weapon,  32. 
J^Iarzia  degl'  Ubaldini,  story  of  her  heroic  de> 

portment  at  Cesena,  85.  . 
Maule,  its  qualities,  32^    JlHot  a  perfectly  chi- 
valric weapon,  34. 
Maximilian  the  only  Emperor  of  Germany  of 
a  chivalrous  character,  221.    His  Joust  with 
a  French  knight,  221. 
MtiUcinCf  knowledge  of,  possessed  by  dames 
and  damsels,  fiZ.    Faith  of  knights  in  medi- 
cines administered  by  women,  fil< 
Medici,  Lorenzo  dc,  won  a  prize  at  a  tourna- 
ment, iUL 

Mtn-at-amu,  manner  of  their  fighting,  and  de- 
scription of  their  armour, 

Mercenarietf  their  use  in  the  French  array,  191. 

Mercy,  order  of  our  Lady  of,  reason  of  the 
establishing  of  the,  11S« 

Merlo,  Sir  John,  a  Spanish  knight,  account  of 
his  jousting  in  Burgundy,  221-222. 

Meifvick,  Dr.,  character  of  his  critical  inquiry 
into  ancient  armour,  36^  note ;  42^  note ;  46, 
note. 

.^ficArt^^  of  the  Wing,  purposes  of  the  establish- 
ing of  this  order,  117. 

Milan^  Sir  Galcas,  Duke  of,  his  courtesy  to  tbo 
Earl  of  Derby,  230. 

Mlaneie  armour,  excellence  of.  See  IttiUan 
ariQOur. 


MinaU,  the  merits  of,  decided  by  battle,  2T8. 

Minstrels,  description  of  them  and  their  art  in 
connection  with  chivalry,  6L  &c.  Their  chi- 
valric importance  in  Italy,  22tf. 

Molai,  Jacques  de,  appoints  a  successor  to  hia 
authority  over  the  Templars,  1 12. 

Montferrand,  Kegnaud  de,  the  romantic  excess 
of  his  love  for  chivalric  honours,  3(L 

Mont^laive,  Guerin  de,  22. 

Monffiensier,  Henry  de  Bourbon,  his  death  in  a 
tournament,  200. 

Mount/ortf  Jane  de,  tale  of  her  heroism,  82. 

Music,  ladies  in  chivalry  were  taught,  fifi. 

J^apleSf  chivalry  at,  231.  Ceremonies  of  chi- 
valric inauguration  in,  231. 

J^''avavet,  battle  of.  188. 

jYol/ility,  education  of  English,  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  166. 
^ATormans,  nature  of  their  chivalry,  124.  Plant 

chivalry  in  Italy,  231. 

Oah,  in  Navarre,  order  of,  122. 

Obedience,  dignity  of,  14. 

Olympic  games,  their  inferiority  to  the  games  of 

chivalry,  SS. 
Orbiffo,  account  of  a  singular  passage  of  arms 

at,  218-220. 
Orders,  the  religious,  their  general  principles, 

109.    Qualifications  for  th«m,  110.    Use  of 

the  religious,  1 II.     Military  orders,  111. 

Dormant  orders,  120.  Singular  titles  of,  121. 
Ordonnance,  companies    of,   establlBhcd  by 

Charles  VIF.,  their  unchivalric  nature,  194. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  his  satire  on  the  heaviness  of 

English  armour,  39. 
Orris,  Michael  de,  the  romantic  and  chivalrons 

nature  of  his  love,  107. 
Ostrich  feathers,  whether  originally  a  crest  or  a 

device  of  the  Black  Prince,  42,  dec. 
Otterboume,  description  of  that  chivalric  battle, 

Oxcnford,  Earl  of,  amusing  story  of  his  absurd 
pride,  24. 

Oxford,  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of,  his  coxcombry 
and  romantic  gallantry,  176. 

Pa^e,  the  first  gradation  in  chivalry,  2L  At 
what  age  a  boy  became  one,  2L    His  duties, 

22.  Personal  service,  22,  Taught  love,  re- 
ligion, and  war,  22.   His  martial  exercises, 

23.  (See  Saintri,)  Combats  of  pages,  194. 
State  of  Englidh  pages  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  176. 

Palaye,  Saintc,  character  of  his  Memoirs  of 

Ancient  Chivalry,  Preface.  . 
Paleaz,  Martin,  a  Spanish  knight,  his  story,  218. 
Passage  of  arms,  what  it  was,  108.    Error  of 

the  author  of  Ivanhoe  concerning,  108,  note. 

Description  of  one  iu  Burgundy,  1^  ;  and  at 

Orbigo,  in  Spain,  219. 
Patriotism,  not  necessarily  a  knightly  virtue, 

^    But  encourage  by  the  religious  and 

military  orders,  110. 
Peacock,  festival  and  vow  of  the,  64ji   Mode  of 

dressing  the,  64^  note. 
Pelayo,  his  history,  204. 
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Pembroke,  Earl,  «iories  of,  H8-H9. 
Penitentt  of  love,  a  singular  set  of  fanatics  in 
France,  74. 

Pennon,  the  streamer  at  the  entl  of  a  lancp.  112. 
Percevaff  Mr.  George,  excellence  of  hi.-i  liUlory 

of  luly,  Preface.     Cited,  43,  note  ;  197, 

MS^note;  '2'2[i.'lM). 
Percy,    See  Hotspur. 

Perfumess  fondiictis  of  people  in  the  middle  ages 

for,  69^  note. 
Philippa,  Queen,  her  hcrotsro,  lil. 
Plate-armour,  (Jcscriplion  of,  32.    Its  inconve- 

niouces,  |3Tj  note. 
Peter  the  Cruel,  his  history,  186.  &c. 
PoUtcneaa  of  knights  in  battle,  52. 
Pride  of  knights  ridiculed  by  Cervantes,  127. 
Pvisoner$,  when  made  by  knights,  delivered  to 

the  squires,  25,    Curious  pride  of  knights 

concerning,  5^   Ladies  were  never  made 

prisoner*,  7S± 
Punuivant  of  love,  the  favourite  title  of  a 

knight,  li^ 

Pife,  Lord  Saint,  his  skill  in  jousting,  102.  &c. 

Qiiinnnea,  Sucno  dc,  account  of  his  holding  a 

pns>;ai^e  of  arms  at  Orbigo,  in  Spain,  113m 
Qiuntain,  nature  of  that  amusement,  2£L 

Ramtey,  William  dc,  the  chivalric  nature  of  his 
death,  bO^. 

Rantoming,  the  general  principles  of,  in  chival- 
ric times,  52. 

Rapier,  an  Italian  weapon,  172.  Fighting 
with  it  supersedes  the  sword  and  buckler,  117. 

Religion,  nature  of  the  knight's,  55-56.  Brevity 
of  his  devotions,  bl.  Curious  instance  of  it, 
&iL  The  chivalric  glory  of  a  man  being 
shriven  in  his  helmet,  Intolerance  of  the 
knight,  5^  His  ferocity  against  Pagans  and 
Saracens,  His  idle  impiety  at  a  tourna- 
ment, 2(L  Maintained  opinions  by  the  sword, 
ILL 

Rienzi,  Cola  di,  instance  of  his  coxcombry,  231. 
note. 

Richard      description  of  his  battle-axe,  02^ 

His  chivalric  character,  121. 
Rivert,  mystery  of,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  21^ 
Romance  of  chivalry  displayed  in  the  tourna- 
ment. Great  estimation  of  romances  in 
chivalric  times,  Beneficial  effects  of,  on 
chivalry,  182.  Their  popularity  in  England 
during  the  16th  century,  162.  EUccts  on 
Italy,  233. 

Ronceavallet,  chivalric  march  through  the  val- 
ley of,  by  thei^oldiers  of  the  Black  Prince,  IfiS. 
Question  regarding  battles  in,  at  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  ildii. 

Round  Table,  when  and  where  held  in  England, 
L33.  Number  of  knights  attached  to  the, 
fabulous,  122.  note. 

Roy,  Kaynoldc  du,  a  good  joustcr,  chivalric  rea- 
son for  it,  103. 

Ryhnmnunt,  courtesy  of  Edward  III.  to  Lord 
Eustace  of,  137. 

Sagenettj  meaning  of  this  old  word,  50. 


Saintri,  Jean  de,  curious  account  of  the  edoca* 

tion  in  love  of  this  knight,  22. 
Scales,  Anthony  Woodvilie,  Lord,  his  joust  with 

the  Bastard  of  Burcrundy.  104. 
Scarf,  ladies\  on  the  knight,  37^  3S,  iii- 
Scotland,  form  of  chivalric  oath  in,  Chi- 

valric  circumstances,  1^3.  Frcnchinen^s  op^ 

nions  of  8cot*5nacn's  chivalry,  154.  Rc%»on» 

for  Engliiihiiien's  dislike  of  wars    in,  l.>4. 

CourtcsicH  between   English  and  Scottish 

knights,  154.    Sec  James  JV. 
Shield,  sentiments  of  honour  connected  with  tfae, 

Its  various  shapes,  3iL 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  chivalric  character,  170. 

His  Arcadia,  170.    Circumstances  of  his  lift*, 

170.    Remarkable  grief  at  hi?  dpjjth,  170. 

Uncommon  kindness  of  the  Sidney  family. 

170.  and  note.    His  description  of  the  nature 

of  chivalric  courage,  51^  note.    His  upolocj 

for  ladies  studying  surgery,  QJL 
Sir,  its  title  in  chivalry, 

Skottotec,  Mr.,  excellence  of  his  work  on  Sbakf- 
pcare,  73^  note. 

Smithfield,  anciently  the  principal  tiltint*  j^rmioil 
in  London,  ILL  Used  fur  otbcr  purpos<^  not*, 
91.  Its  state  in  the  sixteenth  century  cti* 
dence  of  the  degeneracy  of  chivalry,  1 72.  nute. 

Spain,  religious  orders  in,  account  of.   1 13. 
General  nature  of  Spanish  chivalry,  2(  U).  Re- 
ligion and  heroism,  21ML  Gallantry,  Sil  l_,  -220, 
Curious  blending  of  Spanish  and  Oriental 
manners,  201.    Beneficial  effects  from  the 
union  of  Moors  and  Spaniards,  Reit- 
gious  toleration  in  Spain,  2t)«.    Loves  and 
friendships  of  Moors  and  Christians,  202. 
Peculiarities  of  Spanish  Chivalry,  202.  Forms 
of  Knighthood,  202.     Various   claesea  of 
knights,  2113.    Spanish  knights  travel  to  dis- 
tant countries,  asserting  the  beauty  of  Spanish 
maidens,         Extinction  of  Spanish  chivalry, 
22 1.  The  knight's  idolatry  of  women  ooUivr^ 
this  extinction,  'ZTZ.    Spanish  poetry,  'ZUi. 
Story  of  Spanish  manners,  213-215.  State 
of  Spanish  chivalry  after  the  death  of  the 
Cid.m. 

Spenser,  his  Fairy  Queen  supports  chivalry,  1 70. 

Object  of  the  poem,  170.  Poem  cited,  passim. 
Spices,  fondness  of  knights  for  them,  62^  note ; 

Spurs,  buckling  them  on,  a  part  of  chivalric  in- 
auguration ceremonies,  Suspended  in 
churches  as  memorials  of  victory  and  houoar, 
223,  note. 

Squire,  his  personal  and  chivalric  duties,  23^  2L 
Never  sat  at  the  same  table  with  knights,  23. 
Story  of  a  high-spirited  squire, 2L  His  dress, 
24.  Various  sorts  of  squirefs,  iL  8p<>n9er'« 
picture  of  one,  24.  Hi$>  dulics  in  batUe,  2^ 
Carried  the  pennon  of  a  knight,  2iL  His 
gallantry,  25^  26.  His  martial  cxcrcisei:, 
2fi.  Undertook  military  expeditions,  2fi.  His 
services  in  the  bultlc-ficld,25j 2fi<  Natureof 
his  armour,  M.  Story  of  the  boldness  of  a, 
5IL  English  squires  wore  silver  collars,  134. 
See  Itouincs. 

Squirehood,  the  third  class  of  tho  general  order 
of  chivalry,  SiL  Of  whom  it  was  formed,  Sfi. 
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Stephen,  his  courtesy  to  Matilda,  Import- 
ant effects  of  chivalry  in  his  reign,  126. 
Siockhis^t  order  of  the,  124.  Origin  of  the 
phrase  Blue  Stocking,  124.  Thi«  ccntorop- 
tuous  expression  uo  lunger  applicable  lo  iilog- 
lish  women,  12A^ 
Stothard,  Mrs.  Charles,  her  Tour  in  Normandy 
cited.  82i  note. 

Surcoatt,  their  materials  and  purposes,  37^  Of 
the  military  orders,  liA. 

Sur£^ery,  knowledge  of,  po^scsaed  by  ladies  in 
chivalric  times,  QjL 

Surry,  Earl  fif,  incorrecthess  of  the  common 
tale  regarding, 

Svfinton,  Sir  John,  his  fine  heroism,  2Sa  An- 
other story  of  the  heroism  of  a,  50. 

Sipord,  girding  of  it  on  the  knight  a  part  of  the 
chivalric  inauguration  ceremonies,  10^  ^ 
The  favourite  weapon  of  the  knight,  2iL 
Swords  had  names  and  mottoes  ;  the  cross 
hilt ;  the  handle  contained  the  kniglil'ii  &t->al ; 
Spanish  swords,  633-35.  Story  of  the  Cid's 
favourite  swords,  216. 

Tabard,  description  of,  21. 

Templars,  Knigbts,  extravagance  of  their  asce- 
tism,  107.  note.  Errors  of  the  author  of 
W a verlry  regarding.  111,  note.  The  valiancy 
of  the,  ill.  Succession  of  Grand  Masters 
from  the  persecution  to  the  present  time,  112, 
&C.  Present  state  of,  IlIL  Their  importance 
in  Spain, 225. 

Thistle,  order  of  the,  US^  Its  absurd  pretcn- 
ttons  to  antiquity,  IIS. 

Thornton,  Anthony  Todd,  value  of  his  botanical 
lectures,  104.  oote. 

Tournaments,  superiority  of,  to  Grecian  games, 
fil»  Origin  of,  SS.  Objects,  88^  and  notes, 
Qualifications  jfor  tourneying,  89,  ILL  Who 
tourneyed,  SiL  Ceremonies  of  the,  tiiL  Pro- 
cession to  the,  91L  Nature  of  tourneying 
weapons,  ftl^  The  preparation,  SS*  The  en- 
counter, S2.  English  regulations  concerning, 
94,  note.    Opposed  by  the  Popes,  96^  note. 


Their  frequency  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
IM.  Time  of  their  death  in  England,  113. 
Female  tournament  in  Germany,  221. 
Tristrcm,  Romance  of,  21. 

Valet,  the  common  title  of  the  page,  22< 
Vargas,  Garcia  Perez  de,  a  splendid  exemplar 

of  Spanish  chivalry.  Story  of  his  romantic 

gallantry,  219. 
Vigil  of  arms,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  knight* 

hood,  22. 

Vilain,  Sir  John,  anecdote  of  his  remarkable 
prowess,  33. 

Virtue,  degree  of,  expected  in  a  knight,  5& 

Visconii,  John  de,  his  duel  with  Thomas  do  la 
Marchc,  139. 

Vows,  knightly,  courage  incited  by,  bOs  Fantas- 
tic, 50j  &c,  Uil. 

fVallop,  Sir  John,  his  men  break  lances  for 

ladies'  love,  167. 
IVarivich,  an  earl  of,  a  famous  jouster,  100. 
f  Veils,  Lord,  his  joust  with  Sir  David  de  Lindsay, 

first  Earl  of  Crawford,  92* 
Werner,  liend-likc  ferocity  and  impiety  of,  230. 
IVilUam  Rvfus,  authors  wrong,  in  calling  him 

a  chivalric  king,  127.    But  he  promoted  the 

growth  of  chivalry  in  England,  125. 
Wines,  dislike  entertained  by  the  Englishmen 

of  old  for  the  wines  of  Spaiji,  Wines 

drank  in  chivalric  times,  68j  and  note.  Wines 

ami  spices,  02^  note. 
Woods,  mystery  of,  21. 

Worcester,  John,  Earl  of,  Constable.  His  regu- 
lations regarding  tournaments  in  England, 
94,  note. 

Wordxivorth,  his  beautiful  description  of  the 
occupations  and  lil'e  of  a  minblrcl, 

Ximena,  a  Spanish  maiden,  story  of  her  volun- 
tary marriage  with  her  father's  murderer,  206. 

Zamora,  story  of  that  (own  and  the  Cid  of 
Spain,  200. 


THE  END. 
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